Herbert Charles Clark, 1877-1960, Isth- 
mian Physician and Scientist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Course of my associations with Isthmian 
Questions, I have become increasingly 
aware of the contributions made by resi- 
dents of my State of Pennsylvania in 
various fields related to the construction, 
Operation, maintenance, sanitation, and 
Protection of the Panama Canal. 


Among such leaders was Herbert 
Charles Clark (1877-1960), who, in the 
Course of an Isthmian career lasting from 
1909 to 1954, saw his original contribu- 
tions in the field of tropical and preven- 
tive medicine receive world acclaim. 


In order that a suitable account of his 
ed services may be perma- 
nently recorded in the annals of the 
Congress, I include the following obitu- 
ary as part of these remarks: 
HERBERT CHARLES CLARK, 1877-1960 


Herbert Charles Clark, M.D., D. Sc., died 
— 7 7 home in Allentown, Pa., on Novem- 
He 8, 1960; on the eve of his 83d birthday. 
cea born in Economy, Ind., on Novem- 
1877, the son of John Milton Clark, 

Ida M. Conley. He was married 
Nes S. Wilson in 1911. They had one 
a n, John Wilson, who has degrees in both 
2 and medicine and who lives at 
10 Lehigh Parkway South, Allentown, Pa. 
After graduation from Economy High 
School in 1896, Herbert Clark studied 


jersity of Pennsy} 
3 at the Children’s Seashore Home in 
tic City, N.J., and 2 years as intern and 

ent physician at Pennsylvania Hospital 
elphia, and in December 1909 he 
Pathologist at the Board of Health 
Reta tory in the Panama Canal Zone, He 
tion this position till 1922 with the excep- 
page 2 years spent in the Medical Corps 
5 e U.S. Army during World War I. Upon 
lease from active duty he held the rank of 


He spent a year as 


Labora: 


peutenant colonel and he held this rank in 
1941 et till reaching retirement age in 


8 1922 to 1928 he was director of lab- 
oe and preventive medicine for the 
rect Fruit Co., and in 1929 he became Di- 
P of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in 
1954 He retired from this position in 
Pa. and took up residence in Allentown, 


8 Clark was well known as an au- 
tropical diseases, particularly ma- 
suis, and in World War II he was a con- 
of Ww. t in tropical diseases to the Secretary 
th ar and lecturer on tropical diseases for 
€ National Research Council. 

clase erved ns president of the Medical Asso- 
Hent. of the Isthmian Canal Zone, the Ng- 
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of Tropical Medicine and the American Acad- 
emy of Tropical Medicine. He was a member 
of many other medical societies including the 
American Medical Association, the Southern 
Medical Association, the American Associa- 
tion of Pathologists and Bacteriologists, the 
American Society of Parasitologists and the 
Association of Military Surgeons. He was a 
Fellow of the College of American Patholog- 
ists and a member of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. He 
was made an Honorary Member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Medicine and Surgery of 
the Republic of Panama and of the American 
Veterinary Association. 

He was also a member of the American and 
the National Geographical Societies, the Na- 
tional Audubon Society, the New York Acad- 
emy of Science, the American Museum of 
Natural History and the American Society of 
Panama. He was president of this last group 
in 1935. 

He served as a member of the board of 
directors of Gorgas Memorial Institute and 
as a member of the executive committee and 
board of directors of the Grayson Foundation. 

The American Society of Tropical Medicine 
awarded him the Walter Reed Medal in 1940, 
and in 1959 he received the Richard Pearson 
Strong Medal from the American Foundation 
of Tropical Medicine. 

The School of Medicine of the University 
of Panama presented him with the Gold 
Medal Award in 1954 and in the same year 
he was presented with the Keys to the City 
of Panama by the City Council and the As- 
sembly of the Republic of Panama honored 
him with a resolution in recognition of his 
service to humanity. 

His decorations included the Order Vasco 
Nunez de Balboa, Grade of Comendador of 
the Republic of Panama and the Cruz de la 
Fundacion International Eloy Alfaro, of 
Ecuador. 

He was a diplomate of the American Board 
of Pathology and of the American Board of 
Preventive Medicine and Public Health. 

In 1946 Earlham College conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of doctor of science. 

He was the author of over 100 papers on 
subjects relating to pathology and tropical 
medicine. 

The curriculum vitae listed here does lit- 
tle to portray Herbert Clark's warm personal- 
ity, his friendliness, his enthusiasm and his 
keen scientific mind. He was a stimulating 
speaker and could talk well on a great variety 
of subjects. 

He was well known to and well loved and 
respected by the many physicians who visited 
or resided in the Canal Zone or in Panama 
during his directorship of the Gorgas Memo- 
rial Laboratory. He was outstanding as an 
individual of character and sincerity and as 
a physician and scientist. 


India’s Aggression Against Goa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent editorial of radio station WEIL, 


Scranton, Pa., is so timely and indicative 
of what many Americans are thinking 
today that I hasten to call it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 
INDIA AND Goa 

While many nations, including the United 
States, have denounced India’s aggression 
against Goa, neither the United Nations nor 
any country, or group of countries, was able 
to stop this use of military force by Prime 
Minister Nehru, the so-called neutralist 
leader of India. Im direct violation of the 
Charter of the United Nations, and with the 
approval of the Communists, Nehru made 
the attack at odds of at least 400 to 1 in his 
military favor. Many Americans who are 
traditional lovers of fair play, wonder why 
India’s military might has not been turned 
on the Chinese Communists who have 
actually invaded India, rather than on the 
small Portuguese garrisons—defending land 
they have occupied for nearly five centuries. 
Nehru's use of force may well react against 
India if our Congress refuses to ratify the 
$114 billion in cash credits already granted 
by the administration, but subject to rati- 
fication by the American Congress next 
month. And, the West may suffer, also, 
should Portugal feel it has been betrayed, 
and for that reason withdraw from the 
United Nations and from NATO, as well, 
Many Americans will be looking for Con- 
gress and the administration to review com- 
mitments to nations like India, which pro- 
fess to be peace loving, but who defy the 
United Nations and engage in armed aggres- 
sion, as has been the unhappy case with 
Goa. 


A Tribute to Archbishop Francis P. 
Keough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, last 
month Baltimore City lost one of its out- 
standing citizens nnd a great spiritual 
leader. It is with a deep and sincere 
sense of sadness that I note the passing 
of the Most Reverend Francis P. Keough, 
archbishop of Baltimore. 

Archbishop Keough died at 8:35 Fri- 
day morning, December 8, 1961, in the 
Georgetown University Hospital after 
having been stricken with a cerebral 
thrombosis on November 30 past. 

Born December 30, 1890, in New Brit- 
ain, Conn., Francis Patrick Keough was 
educated at St. Mary’s Parochial School 
in New Britain; St. Thomas Seminary, 
Hartford; Seminaire de St. Sulpice, 
Ossy, France; and St. Bernard's Semi- 
nary, Rochester, N.Y. He was ordained 
June 10, 1916. The first and only perish 
assignment of his career was 3 years as 
curate of St. Rose's Church in Meriden, 
Conn. He never became a pastor, an 
unusual circumstance in a clerical 
career. 
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Father Keough was consecrated bish- 
op of Providence, May 22, 1954, a post 
he served with distinction until being 
named archbishop on November 29, 1947, 
by the late Pope Pius XII, following the 
death of Archbishop Michael J. Curley. 

His loss will be felt not only by the 
members of his own faith but by all who 
knew him and came in contact with him, 
for his was a faith which surpassed 
ecclesiastical bounds, giving comfort to 
all, regardless of their method of devo- 
tion, their ancestral background, or the 
pigment of their skin. He was truly a 
religious man in every sense of the word. 

Archbishop Keough’s death marks the 
passing of a great spiritual leader from 
our midst, and he will be sorely missed, 
especially by the people of Baltimore, 
whom he served well and faithfully as 
archbishop for 14 years. I am grateful 
for the privilege of having known Arch- 
bishop Keough, and I mourn his death, 


“Floating Merchandise Mart“ To Help 
Seek World Markets for American 
Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation which would 
provide for the establishment of a float- 
ing American Trade Fair in the form of 
an American ship which would visit the 
various countries of the world. 

The purpose of this floating American 
Trade Fair is to afford American manu- 
facturers and producers of agricultural 
products a greater opportunity to dis- 
play their products to the people of the 
world and in this way more effectively 
compete in the stream of international 
commerce. Provisions would be made 
to take orders on the spot in the various 
— 9755 for the products exhibited on the 

p. 

This legislation is designed to assist 
the President in his program to increase 
the flow of American exports and thereby 
reduce our serious balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

It is my firm conviction that approval 
of this legislation will contribute sub- 
stantially to a recognized national goal 
of increasing employment opportunities 
for American workers. This, of course 
is one of the essential features of the 
President’s program for freer world 
trade. 

This floating American Trade Fair 
will also increase opportunities for the 
American agricultural community to ac- 
quire new markets throughout the world. 

I am very happy to announce that this 
project has been thoroughly discussed 
with representatives of the American 
Merchant Marine Institute and the 
AFL-CIO Maritime Committee. It is 
most encouraging to see representatives 
of management and labor in this very 


important segment of the transportation 
industry not only help develop this proj- 
ect, but also give it their unqualified 
support. 

I am particularly grateful to Mr. 
Frank Darling, president of Local 1031, 
IBEW, Chicago, Ill, and Mr. Harry C. 
Herman, industrial relations consultant 
from New York City. who first called my 
attention to the need for this project. 
Mr. Darling’s membership has suffered 
considerably because of competition from 
foreign imports in the electronics indus- 
try. I am happy to see that this very 
responsible labor leader is leading the 
way to stimulate American exports to 
help make up the deficiency of jobs in 
the American electronics industry. 

Also, this legislation could not have 
been prepared without the assistance of 
Mr. Ralph E. Casey, president of the 
American Merchant Marine Institute, 
and Mr. Joseph Curran, chairman of the 
AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, both of 
New York City. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to stress 
that the basic purpose of this legislation 
is to assist in particular the small manu- 
facturers and their employees and the 
farmers of America who heretofore have 
not been afforded an opportunity to com- 
pete in foreign commerce. 

The urgent need for this legislation 
can perhaps best be manifested by the 
fact that only 2 percent of American in- 
dustry is now selling in foreign markets. 
It should be of particular concern to 
those Members of Congress from agri- 
cultural areas that only 10 percent of 
agricultural commodities are exported 
overseas, despite the tremendous support 
furnished by existing Government pro- 
grams of an aid and assistance nature. 

It is for these reasons that I today 
invite my colleagues to join me in co- 
sponsoring this legislation. 

This bill would authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to proceed forthwith 
with the acquisition of a ship or ships 
which would be converted into appro- 
priate facilities to exhibit products of 
individual American manufacturers. 
Provisions would also be made for the 
display of products of American agricul- 
ture. 

The Secretary is authorized to either 
convert ships now owned by the Ameri- 
can Government or, if no such ship is 
appropriate, he may enter into 2 charter 
agreement for the use of an appropriate 
facility now privately owned. 

While I am aware that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce sponsors various 
trade fairs around the world, a study 
of exhibitors would show that the small 
manufacturers all over America are con- 
spicuous by their absence because they 
cannot afford to participate in this type 
of venture. They simply cannot afford 
individual exhibits at each of the trade 
fairs while, through the use of this dis- 
play ship, they could demonstrate their 
products in many countries with only 
one relatively inexpensive exhibit. 


The Secretary is authorized under this 


bill to charge a nominal fee to help de- 


fray the cost of this floating American 
Trade Fair, but I think it should be per- 
fectly clear to all of us that if we are 
going to make a concerted effort to put 


\ 
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American products into world markets, 
some financial assistance will have to be 
forthcoming from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

It is anticipated that several hundred 
individual American exhibitors could dis- 
play their wares on one floating Ameri- 
can Trade Fair. 

Recently, Mr. Speaker, I had the privi- 
lege of visiting several European coun- 
tries for the express purpose of ascer- 
taining what problems would be created 
for the American business community as 
the Common Market of Europe develops. 
There should be no question in anyone's 
mind that when the full industrial po- 
tential of the Common Market nations is 
tied into one cohesive economic unit, the 
competition for world markets will be- 
come more intense. 

It is my judgment that any further 
delay in helping stimulate American ex- 
ports can well mean tragedy for count- 
less American workers. It is for this 
reason that I sincerely hope Congress 
will quickly approve the legislation I 
have introduced today so that we can 
at least make a start toward increasing 
our export position. 

On the basis of my observations in 
Europe, there is not the slightest doubt 
in my mind that people in foreign mar- 
kets are willing to buy American prod- 
ucts. While I am fully mindful of the 
complex nature involved in tariff struc- 
tures and price differentials, these fac- 
tors notwithstanding, I have heard many 
Europeans assure me they like the qual- 
ity and fresh design of American prod- 
ucts. It is my thorough conviction that 
one reason why we have not been able 
to capture a greater degree of interna- 
tional commerce is because the vast ma- 
jority of American industry has not had 
an opportunity to seek these markets 
either because it does not have the in- 
centive, the facilities, or the knowledge 
for trading abroad. 

I should like to stress that our foreign 
competitors have already recognized 
these problems for their own industry, 
and in at least two instances of which I 
know, foreign countries are today using 
floating trade fairs to stimulate sales of 
their nation’s products. 

-One of our most serious competitors, 
Japan, has two ships which carry exten- 
sive exhibits of Japanese industry tour- 
ing world ports. It is my understanding 
that the Soviet Union has similar ships 
which now operate into ports within 
Soviet-bloc countries. 

It is impossible for me to estimate the 
cost of putting a floating American trade 
fair into operation, but the best avail- 
able estimates indicate that this project 
would cost approximately $4,000 a day 
for a Mariner-type ship of the 13,000- 
ton class. When you consider that any- 
where from 800 to 1,200 exhibitors could 
participate in this venture at one time, 
the cost of helping create new jobs for 
Americans per exhibitor becomes rela- 
tively nominal, 

There is no question that competitive 
conditions in foreign trade are radically 
changing in a worldwide upheaval of 
formal trade relations. It is this revo- 
lution in foreign trade relations which 
has led President Kennedy to give 
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stronger emphasis and administration 
support toward the revamping of our 
foreign-trade policies. 

We must not only keep up but increase 
our favorable balance of exports, and we 
must do this particularly among the 
small manufacturers of America who to- 
day in virtually every community of our 
Nation are being most adversely affected 
by foreign imports, 

It would indeed be unfortunate if our 
country failed to realize the vast oppor- 
tunities for American exports in the field 
of consumer goods that are now being 
created in the newly independent states 
throughout the world. Unless we make 
it possible for American industry to go 
after these markets now, it is my fear 
that once the consumers of these nations 

dealing with other countries, the 
force of habit will encourage them to 
Continue dealing with other countries 
for many years to come. 

This specially designed ship which I 
am urging the Department of Commerce 
to establish would visit all of the major 
Ports of the world. With the help of 
the U.S. Information Service and our 
diplomatic missions in these various 
countries, buyers from inland markets 
Would be encouraged to visit the Ameri- 
Can trade exhibit when it reaches the 
Port nearest to them. 

This floating merchandise mart, carry- 
ing American salesmen and their wares 
to ports of call in Europe, Africa, Asia, 
South America, and the Far East, could 
indeed provide for America a new con- 
cept of pioneering in international trade 
relations. 


This floating American Trade Fair 
Could be one of the most important fac- 
tors in bringing the New Frontier to 
world markets. > 

I am particularly impressed with the 
assurance given by Mr. Joseph Curran, 
President of the AFL-CIO Maritime 
Committee, that his union would adopt 
Minimum manning requirements to staff 
this ship with crew and officers to help 
keep the cost of operations to a mini- 
mum. We know that as new markets 
are opened up for American products 
throughout the world, this means great- 
er operating opportunities for our Amer- 

Merchant fleet and the people who 
Man it. 

Mr. Speaker, I am particularly anxious 

to have this legislation approved because 
cago, my hometown, is destined to 
become one of the major ports of the 
World since the opening of the St. 
Wrence Seaway. I am confident that 
west manufacturers would be most 
anxious to display their products on a 
Ship which could start from Chicago to 

all over the world. 

I consider this legislation so vital as 
an aid toward helping America retain 
her position in world markets that I in- 
: d to ask the appropriate committee 
or an immediate hearing on this pro- 


No one would contend that this float- 
tar American Trade Fair is the answer 
all of our problems in the complex 
pmucture of international world trade, 

t I am completely convinced that this 
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one project offers a great deal of hope at 
least toward a partial solution. 

I do hope that other Members of Con- 
gress will join in cosponsoring this legis- 
lation. 


Farm Parity Ratio Hit 22-Year Low Dur- 
ing First Year on the New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr, HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture in its monthly 
publication of December 1961 entitled 
“Agricultural Prices” reported that dur- 
ing the month ending December 15, 1961, 
the cost of things farmers must buy 
edged up to an alltime December high 
while the prices farmers received did not 
keep pace with these increased costs. 
This caused the ratio between costs paid 
and prices received to drop to 79, or two 
points below December 1960. As re- 
ported by the press, this parity ratio at 
79 for the year 1961 was the lowest since 
1939, some 22 years ago. 

This means of course that farmers as 
a whole received only 79 percent of par- 
ity during 1961, the first year on the New 
Frontier. On January 8 and 9, Secre- 
tary Freeman announced the 1962 price 
supports on 11 farm commodities at the 
same levels as he set them in 1961. He 
set upland cotton at 82 percent of par- 
ity, extra long staple cotton at 65 percent 
of parity, peanuts at 85 percent of par- 
ity, dry edible beans at 70 percent of 
parity, rice at 78 percent of parity, and 
honey at 74 percent of parity. He also 
set corn, barley, and oats at 74 percent 
of parity, rye and grain sorghum at 78 
percent of parity. He lowered cotton- 
seed and soybeans to 78 percent of pari- 
ty and raised flaxseed to 74 percent of 
parity. 

Farmers have a right to wonder what 
happened to the glowing campaign 
promises of “90 percent of parity” and 
“parity of income for the farmer.” The 
American corn farmer would especially 
like to know because as of December 15, 
1961, the price he received for a bushel 
of corn was 94.7 cents, which is only 58 
percent of parity. 


Under unanimous consent I include 


“herewith the following news stories of 


January 8, 1962, from the American 

Farm Bureau Newsletter and January 2, 

1962, from the Wall Street Journal: 
[From the Wall Street Journal] 

RATIO or Prices Farms RECEIVE to THOSE 
Pam Hrr 22-Year Low IN 1961—FarmMrrs 
RECEIVED HIGHER Prices IN MONTH TO MD- 
DECEMBER, EUT THem Cosrs EQUALED 


Wasuinoron.—The ratio of prices farmers 
received to prices they paid in 1961 was the 
lowest in any year since 1939. 

The Agriculture Department said this 
parity ratio was 79 in the month to mid- 
December, the same as in mid-November. 
This brought the average for the full year 
to 79, lowest since the 77 posted in 1939. 
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Parity is the ratio between prices received 
and prices paid, based on 1910-14 conditions. 
Theoretically, if the ratio were 100, farmers 
would be receiving fair prices. 

Average prices received by farmers in the 
month rose nearly two points from the 
month earlier level to 240 percent of the 
1910-14 average. The Department attrib- 
uted the increase to higher prices for meat 
animals, commercial broilers, oranges and 
tobacco. 

But, in the same period, the index of 
prices paid by farmers for goods and services 
rose one point to 302 percent of the base 
period average, a new high for the month 
and equal to the record level of last spring. 
The Department said increased prices of used 
automobiles and trucks, feed and motor 
supplies more than offset lower prices for 
building and fencing materials. 

The Department of Agriculture reports 
December 15 parity prices of principal farm 
crops compare as follows: 


Dee, 1 Nov, 15, | Dee. 1 
1561 1961 1980 


Wheat, per bushel_..... 


$2.39 $2. 38 $2. 36 
Cotton, per pound. — . 3806 . 3883 . 3850 
Rice, per hundred- 

I 6.04 602 5.90 
Corn, per bushel_..._-- 1.62 1.62 1.62 
Peanuts, per pound .130 .130 -128 
Tobacco, per sear nity 9 647 0³³⁴ 
Potatoes, per dred- 

Batter tak par pou ac] Sia | Sao 5 

utterfat, per pound... 8 $ * 
Milk, per hundred 

Welsh. 5.13 512 408 
Wool, per pound . 752 740 - 739 
Barley, per bushel_..... 1,25 1,25 1.26 

‘ottonseed, per ton. 62.80 62,60 66. 80 
Fla -pe -| 381 3.79 3.81 
Oats, per bushel 3 840 - 837 

ye, per 8 1.48 1.47 1.48 

ybeans, per bushel...| 2.90 289 2.90 
Cattle, per hundred- 

Wight 23. 80 23, 70 23. 60 

per hundred- 
5. ce — 3 26. 30 26. 20 28. 10 
ckens, live, per 

T 2. . 251 «256 
Fas, per dozen... _.... 471 «470 . 462 

ogs, per 

W A. 40 21. 30 21,30 
Lambs, per hundred- 

8 3 25. 30 25.20 25. 50 

nepi per un a 

W 9.18 9.15 0.06 
Turkeys, per pound HH . 


Prices received by farmers for their principal crops 
compare as follows: 


Doe. 15, | Nov. 15, | Dee, 15, 
1961 1961 1960 


Wheat, per busbel 


$1, 87 31.77 

Rye, per busbel .....-~ 1. 06 827 

8. 30 4.78 

. 938 011 

3 . 585 

1.00 -839 

1,6 1.41 

20. 50 21.00 

3311 2873 

52. 40 45, 20 

227 1.99 

SISESE Set 112 108 

3.12 247 

1.24 1,96 

OM . 637 

— — 15.70 16,50 

8 19. 00 20. 20 

— 23.70 22.80 

NA 5.14 5.55 

— 16.10 16. 10 

0 6 

nundred weight 456 4.59 
ke! 

pound 11 1³⁰ 

R eS 184 206 

E per dorenn +360 446 

Wool, per pound.. . . 405 - ous 
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{From the American Farm Bureau News- 
letter, Jan. 8, 1962 


Farm Costs Set RECORD Last MONTH 


Farm costs reached an alltime high in 
December 1961, USDA has reported. 

Higher prices paid by farmers for used cars 
and food raised the mid-December family liv- 
ing index to a new record high. 

The index of prices paid for commodities 
and services, including interest, taxes, and 
farm wage rates, rose one point to a new 
high for the month on December 15. At 302 
percent of the 1910-14 average, the December 
index equaled the record level prevailing last 
spring. It was 1 percent higher than a year 
earlier, 

Farm prices also advanced in December, 
the Department said. But the rise in costs 
kept the parity ratio at 79—2 points lower 
than in December 1960, and the second low- 
est for any December since 1933, 


Opinion Poll of Minnesota’s Third Con- 
gressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 
more than 12,000 residents of Minne- 
sota’s Third Congressional District 
responded to an opinion poll which I 
prepared last November. 

This is an indication of the tremen- 
dous interest and concern that our citi- 
zens feel today for what we here in the 
Congress are doing. The results of the 
poll constitute valuable evidence of the 
mood of the people regarding some of 
the vital issues before us. Minnesota's 
Third District is not only one of the 
largest in the country, but also is one 
of the most diverse in terms of popula- 
tion characteristics. The district could 
well be described as a microcosm of the 
country in matters of public affairs opin- 
ion. 

First, a word about the mechanics of 
the project itself. From beginning to 
end I had the able assistance of a govern- 
ment student intern who is a candidate 
for a Ph. D. in American Government at 
the American University in Washington. 

We prepared the questions in the 
knowledge that their meaning might be 
open to various interpretations, that 
they had to be kept relatively short and 
could not fully describe all aspects of 
complicated issues, but that the results 
would be a relatively accurate reflection 
of the opinions of those who responded. 

Volunteers working in my district office 
hand addressed the many thousands of 
envelopes, using the names of telephone 
subscribers in the entire district. There 
was no attempt to concentrate the poll 
in any particular area or in any popula- 
tion segment representing special politi- 
cal attitudes. Several newspapers were 
kind enough to print the questionnaire 
in full and this 5 many addi- 
tional replies. All returns were tabu- 
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lated by a group of volunteer students 
from American University. 

A surprisingly high number of per- 
sons responding also added their own 
comments. They gave me the benefit of 
their expanded views on many important 
issues, demonstrating a keen sense of 
awareness of Government matters and 
of a citizen's participation in representa- 
tive government. 
fourths of all respondents requested to 
see the final tabulated results. 

Many persons mentioned that it was 
difficult to answer some questions with a 
simple “yes” or “no.” It is interesting 
that Congressmen often have the same 
difficulty in the votes they must cast; 
how easy it would be if every legislative 
issue were clearcut instead of being com- 
plex. Most questions require an evalu- 
ation of the favorable and the unfavor- 
able aspects within that issue, and an 
expression of that evaluation by a simple 
“yes” or “no” vote when the roll is called 
in the House of Representatives. 

Returns were received in large num- 
bers from Republicans, Democrats, Dem- 
ocrat-Farmer-Laborites, Independents, 
and others. It is significant to note the 
great majority favoring a stronger Amer- 
ican foreign policy, the public emphasis 
placed on the need for sounder money 
policies, and the overwhelming support 
for an improvement in our nonmilitary 
ability to prosecute the cold war. 

Gratifying response to this experiment 
in democracy proved that the effort was 
indeed worthwhile. Thousands of peo- 
ple have been brought into closer con- 
tact with their Government, and it is 
more vital today than ever before that 
our people recognize the important con- 
tribution they can make to our system 
of self government. 


The results of my annual legislative 
poll are as follows: 


ANNUAL LEGISLATIVE QUESTIONNAIRE OF CON- 
GRESSMAN CLARK MACGREGOR 


Do you feel that recent events in Cuba, Southeast 
RA and Berlin indicate the desirability and need for 
a stronger U.S, forcign policy? 


Yes No No 


response 


ren 83.8 10.3 5.9 


Do you favor establishing a new Cabinet-level 
Depertaont of Urban Affairs? 


Percent... seen sccscceee 24.4 60. 0 15.6 
3. Do you favor Federal assistance to education for— 
(a) ool construction? 

Yes No No 
response 

Tereent. 26.7 50.4 12.9 


More than three- 
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ANNUAL LEGISLATIVE QUESTIONNAIRE OF Con- 
GRESSMAN CLARK MacGrecor—Continued 
(c) Only those school districts without adequate 
resources? 


Yes No No 
response 
Percent. 5..<.-cscance 4.6 44.0 11.4 
(a) Public sehools? 
No 
response 
11.6 
No 
response 
13.3 


4. Do 20 favor medical care for the 


aged— 
(a) With benefits paid for by sade social security, 
taxes which are com; 


Fereen . 


(b) With benefits to only those who wish to pay added 
social security taxes (voluntary participation)? 


(c) With 


“gt b ie Fade ya and 
State governments — — — at 


ape you . 9 should put a stop to 
oor g” W. congressional ap- 
roval of “appropriations and 1 funds from the 
8 no budgetary control! 


time GI bill to grant edu- 
ho serve during peacetime? 


No 


response 
Feroent. „ 58. 4 4.2 
7. Do you think the postal service should be self- 


— A and that postage rates should bo raised 
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ANNUAL LEGISLATIVE QUESTIONNAIRE OF CON- 
GRESSMAN COLARE MacGrecor—Continued 


8. Would yon vote an additional $7 to $9 billion to 
Send a man to the moon and back by 19707 


9. Do you feel that Con; should continue to in- 
8 activities designed to undermine our Govern- 


10, Would you favor National Government control of 
television programing? 


Yes No No 


response 
12.8 


83.1 41 


ll, Would you favor a new designed to 
Systematically reduce the national debt? 


12. In general, do feel there are enough laws 
regulating business? — 5 


No 


76.6 18.2 


13. In general, do you feel thère are enough laws 
regulating labor unions? : 


No No 


25. 5 60. 0 


14. In your opinion, is the United States ina 
nonmilitary war with communism which could end in 
total victory for either side without a major American 
nulitary effort? 


Yes No No 
response 
986 70,7 22.2 7.1 
vou answered Ves,“ answer the following:) 
a) Do Americans ly realize we are so engaged? 
Yes No 
Wenn. E aus 38.1 61.9 


(b) Should we train more people to fight it effectively 
terms and public informa- 


4.1 


(c) Are we now putting enough skill and effort into it? 


Yes No 


92.5 
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ANNUAL LEGISLATIVE QUESTIONNAIRE OF CON- 
GRESSMAN CLARK MacGrecor—Continued 
(d) Are we winning? 
Yes 


PPP 


(e) Does winning possibly require higher taxes and 
postponing some desirable domestic programs? 


“15, Of the following general topics, check 3 to which 
you think Se ould give top priority in the ses- 
sion beginning January 


1962, Per- 


Improve our international situation in diplomacy, cent 
economics, and public information.. --- 60.4 
Soek a peaceful world 44.3 
tik national dofense 38.4 
ee the budget 35.5 
Check inflation 32.2 
Reduce unemployment. 17.2 
Improve public education. 16.9 
Improve civil richts 13.4 
Solve farm problems. 9.8 
Win the space ruce 8.1 
ORE AEAN T EESE ET AAAS 14.4 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr, Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,“ pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
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the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

BUFFALO, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Fioop: I am writing to tell you 
I am 100 percent in agreement with your 
House Resolution 211 (captive nations). 

We must act upon this with all our 
strength. The Congress has voted for foreign 
aid, disarmament, and other issues. The 
captive nations may be our one remaining 
hope. 

I am writing to the members of the House 
Rules Committee to back you up. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. REDWING, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 
November 12, 1961. 
Hon, DANIEL FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. FLoop: I am writing to let you 
know that Mrs. Ilgen and I are behind you 
100 percent on your Resolution 211 with 
reference to captive nations. We believe that 
the activities of the State Department 
should be investigated and made known to 
the citizens of this free country—still free. 

Sincerely, 
LENARD ILGEN. 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF., 
November 10, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Froobp: I am in favor of your 
resolution which would provide for a Spe- 
cial House Committee on Captive Nations. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L, HANNAH. 
TRIADELPHIA, W. VA., 
November 12, 1961. 

Dear Sm: When the 2d session of the 87th 
Congress convenes, I wish to urge you to 
give priority to consideration of House Reso- 
lution 211, establishment of a Captive Na- 
tions Committee. 

It is time this country went on the offen- 
sive against communism; a committee to 
study ways of alding the peoples of captive 
nations to throw off the yoke of commu- 
nism could be a positive force against com- 
munism. It is also time that Congress takes 
the initiative in running the affairs of this 
country; in foreign affairs it is the Executive 
that should carry out the mandates of Con- 
gress, not vice versa, as at present. 

There is a swelling chorus of voices in this 
land that demands an end to appeasement 
of communism; I am certain that this will 
lend strength to your stand. 

In support of House Resolution 211, 1 in- 
vite your attention to the Manion Forum 
broadcast of November 12. 

Very truly yours, 
J. ANDERSON ENGLISH. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., 
November 19, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I heartily endorse your House 
Resolution 211 concerning a Committee on 
Captive Nations. 

I also believe that we should do as much 
as possible to free these nations as it seems 
to me a great deal of their plight may be 
blamed on our actions, 

It does not seem as if the United Nations, 
even with all the diatribes against colonial- 
ism spouted on the floor of this body is go- 
ing to take any action about these Soviet 
captive nations.. Indeed, or any other ac- 
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tion which will be an affront to the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

It is time to lay the cards face up on the 
table and either abide by the U.N. Charter or 
withdraw the United States from the U.N. 

Our Congress is the last and best hope for 
our and freedoms survival. So let us get to it. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH A. DEAVER. 
San DIEGO, CALIF., 
November 17, 1961. 

Dear Mr. Fioop: I would like to express 
my support of the bill introduced by you to 
form a House Committee on Captive Nations. 
I am strongly in favor of having Congress 
make studies and recommend action that 
would show the captive nations that we are 
concerned with their plight. Such a com- 
mittee would give hope to millions of people 
in Iron Curtain countries that their desires 
for freedom is recognized and that America 
is not going to forget them. 

Sincerely, 
ERWIN BERNHARD. 


QUAIN & RAMSTAD CLINIC, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., November 18, 1961. 
Representative DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I sincerely ap- 
prove of your resolution to establish a special 
House Committee on Captive Nations. I 
hope that this will be approved by the Con- 


Sincerely, 
Roseat B. Tupor, M.D. 
GALVESTON, TEX., 
November 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I am in favor 
of House Resolution 211 to form a committee 
on captive nations. 5 

Sincerely. 
EL KN ORA CARSON. 
PETERSBURG, FLA., 
November 15, 1961. 
Congressman D. J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: It has been brought to my atten- 
tion that you plan to introduce a bill (House 
Resolution 211) which would establish a 
Captive Nations Committee. 

That is a most praisworthy idea and I sin- 
cerely hope you succeed in your endeavor. 

All too long has this country neglected to 
keep alive the plight of the captive people 
behind the Iron Curtain. We seem deter- 
mined, instead, to aid their cruel oppressors. 

Such a committee as you propose would 
show those unfortunate people that there 
are, indeed, many Americans who are inter- 
ested in their welfare and eventual release. 

Wishing you the very best, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. R. A. WRIGHT. 


Sr. 


Santa Rosa, CALIF., 
November 12, 1961. 
Congressman D. J. FLoop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Dean Manion mentioned your 
bill or resolution on his program this eve- 
ning. I would very much like to have a copy 
of the resolution. I think it was House 
Resolution 211, but couldn't write down all 
the data fast enough. I will certainly con- 
tact our Congressmen on this matter. 

It would certainly seem that the adminis- 
tration is not looking for a logical solution 
to our problems and your resolution sounds 
like a very good way to a solution. 

Thank 


you. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. STANLEY CRAWFORD. 
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Medical Care and Hospitalization Under 
the Free Enterprise System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
propose a program for medical care and 
hospitalization for elderly Americans 
within the framework of the free enter- 
prise system. 

The problem of medical costs for 
elderly people is a problem that de- 
mands solution and should not become 
involved in the old arguments about so- 
cialized medicine. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
Federal sponsorship of a health and 
hospitalization plan, either directly 
through a new agency or as a part of 
social security, and no matter how 
limited the benefits in the beginning, 
would lead to the nationalization or so- 
cialization of medicine and a decline in 
the quality of medical care. 

In general, I would seek to overcome 
the dangers and inadequacies of various 
current proposals by permitting each 
individual or married couple over age 
62 to select his own health care insur- 
ance, permitting a choice of plans similar 
to that now offered Federal Government 
employees. 

Regardless of other medical expenses, 
I would permit deduction of the total 
amount spent on such insurance in the 
income tax returns of individuals whose 
income exceeded levels I shall set tenta- 
tively at $2,500 for the individual or 
$4,000 for married couples. 

I would authorize a tax credit in the 
amount of the insurance costs for those 
whose incomes are below these limits. 

For individuals having no taxable in- 
come or who would pay a tax less than 
the cost of the insurance plan, I would 
authorize issuance of a certificate en- 
titling them to purchase an approved 
health insurance plan. Such a certifi- 
cate would be in the amount of the dif- 
ference between the cost of the plan and 
the amount the individual or couple 
could pay by reason of a tax credit. 

This would mean that a person with 
no taxable income would pay nothing 
for the insurance, and others would pay 
relative to their ability to pay. 

The certificates would be accepted by 
insurance companies in payment of pre- 
miums and in turn would be accepted 
by the Internal Revenue Service as part 
payment of taxes due from the com- 
panies. 

As I see it, my proposal has several 
distinct advantages. 

It limits the assistance to those who 
really need it, and provides assistance 
in a degree commensurate with need. 
On the other hand, the social security 
approach would provide benefits regard- 
less of the wealth of an individual while 
ignoring millions of needy persons who 
are not in the social security program. 
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It provides a variety of insurance pro- 
grams that may be tailored to the con- 
ditions of individuals. The social se- 
curity proposal restricts everyone to 
what I consider an entirely inadequate 
period of hospitalization with no pay- 
ment of doctor bills. 

It preserves both the American's his- 
toric right of free choice and the Amer- 
ican free enterprise approach to solving 
individual needs. 

My plan would not permit Federal bu- 
reaucratic control of the services offered 
and could not lead to socialized medi- 
cine as I am confident most other plans 
would do. 

Finally, it utilizes at a minimum an 
existing Government agency without 
creation of a new mammoth bureau, and 
provides for a yearly review. 

The United States has the highest 
standards of medical care in the world. 
Other nations have demonstrated what 
happens to such standards when the cold 
hand of government imposes itself be- 
tween doctor and patient. 

I think it would be tragic if the real 
need for medical care for elderly people 
who cannot afford it were to become the 
means of restricting them and all other 
Americans to a lower quality of medical 
care than we now enjoy, and perhaps to 
a curtailment of medical care. 


The Nation Mourns Passing of a Great 
American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I am pleased to in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an edi- 
torial dated November 17, 1961, from the 
Paterson Evening News which captures 
the essence and quality of our beloved 
Mr. Sam. 


THE NATION MOURNS PASSING or A GREAT 
AMERICAN 


If ever a man symbolized America and all 
its rugged strength, Sam RAYBURN was that 
man. 

More even than Presidents, Mr, RAYBURN 
was of the America born of Pilgrims’ quest 
for liberty and freedom, of the tribulation 
of a people striving with might, muscle and 
heart to create the greatest country in the 
world. 

Lofty of principle, dedicated of heart and 
mind, implacable foe of sham and corruption, 
earthy, human and understanding, Mr. Sam 
embodied all the fundamental ideals which 
combined to make him truly Mr. United 
States. 

Many called him Mr. Democrat because he 
was his party's leader in the House of Con- 
gress twice as long as the next nearest com- 
petitor as Speaker, Henry Clay. But his 
partisanship was less his source for pride 
than his unswerving Americanism. 

Now Mr. Sam is dead and the Nation sus- 
tains a great loss. 

Yet even as the country grieves, it is en- 
riched for years and years to come by the 
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Sturdy example of fidelity and fierce dedica- 
tion he set through the years in which he 
Served in its legislative halls. 

Mr. Sam was his party’s matchless spokes- 
man in the House, but first, above being a 
Democrat, he asked whether or not the cause 
he espoused was for the country's good. 

While all about him pomp and ceremony 
of the Nation's Capital fulminated and he 
Was a prize to be cherished midst formal 
panoply, Mr. Raysurn preferred the unos- 
tentatious company of his own little group 
ot intimates with whom he delighted to 
Converse on a universal range of topics. 

What manner of man he was is best il- 
lustrated by his insistence that never was 
sex to be discussed as is wont among whis- 
Pering men, nor was there to be shadowy 
reference to womanhood which he held 
Sacred. From this, it logically followed that 
Mr, RAYBURN was a deeply religious man, un- 
derstanding of all faiths, in spite of the fact 
that he embraced no special religion until 5 
years ago when he joined a Baptist church. 

Though he battled the Republican side 
Of the House with fervor, his friends in the 
Opposite party were as much his advocates 
&s the Democrats. No less a witness to this 
Universal affection was our own Gordon Can- 
field who, for the 20 years of his service in 
the House, found Mr. Sam a loyal and friend- 
ly counselor. 

Mr. Raysunn's down-to-earth political 
Philosophy could be summed up this way: 

‘In politics you have to know how the 
People feel and what they are thinking. If 
you don’t feel what you can’t see, you are 
dead. You have to be fair. You have to 
have vision. You have to learn to give and 

e. You must compromise when neces- 

Sary. You have to work hard and keep in 

with your people. You have to have 

faith in the people because they are good 

and fair, Having good commonsense isn't 
enough; you have to exercise it.” 

It was this philosophy which made Ray- 
BURN’s name synonymous with American 
Politics and helped him inscribe a lasting 
Page in congressional history. 

He left his imprint on far-reaching legis- 
lation. The Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, the rural highway program, the Se- 
Curities and Exchange Act, the Federal Com- 
Munications Act and antitrust laws were 
among his legislative children. 

Sternness of mien was merely a cover for 
a warm, understanding heart in this great 
American. 

If, from his life and the eulogies which 
now flow in the midst of grief at his passing, 
those who follow him will at least attempt 
to emulate his superb life, Sam RAYBURN will 

ve served his country even beyond his life- 
time matchless performance. 

Because now more than ever America needs 
Statesmen of great stature which makes his 
Passing so much more tragic for the country. 

Farewell, Mr. Sam. Peace to you in God's 
loving care in the Valhalla of all good people. 


Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr., 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 

article from the San Diego Union 
of January 4, 1962: 
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MEDICAL CARE ror Acrp—It’s Top ISSUE 
Once AGAIN 

One of the administration’s prime objec- 
tives at the coming session of Congress will 
be to bulldoze into law a medical-care-for- 
the-aged plan that is tied directly with 
social security. 

The last session of Congress resisted ad- 
ministration pressure to pass such legisla- 
tion. The measure was killed in the Senate 
last August by a coalition of southern Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans, 51 to 44. 

Approval of the plan would be a major 
stride toward socialized medicine. Its wide 
range coverage would include medical care 
for retired persons under social security; fi- 
nancial help for expanding nursing homes, 
medical schools, dental colleges, and hos- 

itals. 

i Social security taxes would be increased to 
foot the bills, estimated by the administra- 
tion at $1.1 billion in the first full year of 
operation, increasing to $2.6 billion by the 
year 2000. 

Ironically, Mr. Kennedy chooses to press 
a plan that smacks only of socialized med- 
icine at a time when 27 States, including 
California, have taken advantage directly of 
the Kerr-Mills law. It provides for Fed- 
eral-State medical care for the aged. 

The Kerr-Mills bill, passed in September 
1960, and which went into effect in Cali- 
fornia this week, has two chief provisions: 
It extends provisions under which welfare 
departments may pay certain medical bills 
for elderly people on welfare rolls; a new pro- 
gram under which aid is granted to those 
normally able to pay their own expenses but 
who cannot cope with the additional costs 
of illness. 

It is a Federal-State operation. The Fed- 
eral Government contributes between 50 and 
80 percent of the money, depending upon 
State wealth as measured by per capita in- 
come. 

Each State can work out details of its own 
program, including specific benefits and con- 
ditions under which they will be paid. The 
proposed Kennedy legislation in contrast 
would strip States of all authority in ad- 
ministering the program. 

It still is too early to accurately evaluate 
the Kerr-Mills plan. But in 15 months its 
acceptance throughout the Nation as well 
as in U.S. posessions such as Guam and the 
Virgin Islands clearly indicates it must have 
considerable merit. 

Few can quarrel with the need for medical 
assistance for the aged, but why discard a 
plan before it is tried? It should be re- 
membered that Mr. Kennedy, as a Senator, 
was among those who voted for the Kerr- 
Mills compromise plan so that he could go 
to the voters in the presidential election 
with a record of support. — 

It would appear that the President's pro- 
posal is aimed directly at the votes of the 
aged with little real regard for the conse- 
quences of such legislation. 


Letter From a Patriotic American Girl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr, HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to insert in the 
Recorp a letter which came to me during 
adjournment from a young student in 
my congressional district, Monica Ellen 
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Donnelly. To those of us now serving 
our country in public office, it is reas- 
suring to know that voungsters like 
Monica are growing and developing into 
fine American citizens to resume these 
responsibilities. As she so sincerely re- 
minds us, we should all be aware of our 
country’s greatness and the need for 
each of us to do his share to keep and 
protect our freedom and way of life. 
Her letter is as follows: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HEALEY: In my history 
class we have been learning about the be- 
ginnings of communism and the tactics the 
Communists use in their search for world 
power. We were told that each letter writtea 
to the Government represents the feelings 
of 10,000 Americans in statistics. Even 
though I am not of voting age, I wanted to 
let you know that I want you to do all you 
can to stop the Communists from taking 
over our country, I don't want to live under 
those tyrants. I love my country and would 
sooner die than see it taken over by Com- 
munists. America is their No. 1 target. We 
stand for everything they hate. I try to do 
my part in bringing up the standards of 
patriotism here by hanging out the flag on 
all legal holidays. Could you please see if 
you could do something to make people hang 
out the flag and play the national anthem? 
If we don't show we love our country, how 
will the rest of the world know we love 
America? Our country is the greatest on the 
earth. We should do everything we can to 
stop communism's spread and display to the 
rest of the world that Americans love their 
country and would rather die than live un- 
der comm š 

I realize that this one letter isn't going to 
change the world, but at least it’s a start. 
Please do what you can to stop those hor- 
rible Communists from getting Red China 
into the U.N. and stop the United States 
from giving aid to Communist countries. 

Thank you for your kindness and patience, 
My mother and father and I wish you the 
best of luck. 

Sincerely, 
MONICA ELLEN DONNELLY. 


Mr. Speaker, with your further per- 
mission, I quote the following from the 
booklet, “How To Respect and Display 
Our Flag,” prepared by the U.S. Marine 
Corps: 

How To DISPLAY THE FLAG 

Respect your flag and render it the cour- 
tesies to which it is entitled by observing the 
following rules, which are in accordance with 
title 36, United States Code, sections 173-178. 

The national flag should be raised and 
lowered by hand. It should be displayed 
only from sunrise to sunset, or between such 
hours as may be designated by proper au- 
thority. Do not raise the flag while it is 
furled. Unfurl, then hoist quickly to the 
top of the staff. Lower it slowly and with 
dignity. Place no objects on or over the flag. 
Various articles are sometimes placed on a 
speaker’s table covered with the flag. This 
practice should be avoided, 

When displayed in the chancel or on a 
platform in a church, the fiag should be 
placed on a staff at the clergyman’s right; 
other flags at his left. If displayed in the 
body of the church, the flag should be at the 
congregation's right as they face the clergy- 
man. 

Do not use the flag as a portion of a cos- 
tume or athletic uniform. Do not em- 
broider it upon cushions or handkerchiefs 
nor print it on paper napkins or boxes. 

1. When displayed over the middle of the 
street, the flag should be suspended verti- 
cally with the union to the north in and east 
and west street, or to the east in a north and 
south street. 
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2, When displayed with another flag from 
crossed staffs, the flag of the United States 
of America should be on the right, the flag’s 
own right, and its staff should be in front 
of the staff of the other fiag. 

3. When it is to be fiown at half-mast, the 
flag should be hoisted to the peak for an in- 
stant and then lowered to the half-mast po- 
sition; but before lowering the flag for the 
day it should again be raised to the peak. 
By half-mast is meant hauling down the flag 
to one-half the distance between the top and 
the bottom of the staff. On Memorial Day 
display at half-mast until noon only; then 
hoist to top of staff. 

4. When flags of States or cities or pen- 
nants of societies are flown on the same hal- 
yard with the flag of the United States of 
America, the latter should always be at the 
peak. When flown from adjacent staffs the 
Stars and Stripes should be hoisted first and 
lowered last. 

5. When the flag is suspended over a side- 
walk from a rope, extending from house to 
pole at the edge of the sidewalk, the flag 
should be hoisted out from the building, to- 
ward the pole, union first. 

6. When the flag is displayed from a staff 
projecting horizontally or at any angle from 
the window sill, balcony, or front of a build- 
ing, the union of the flag should go clear to 
peak of the staff (unless the flag is to be dis- 
played at half-mast). 

7. When the flag is used to cover a casket, 
it should be so placed that the union is at 
the head and over the left shoulder, The 
fiag should not be lowered into the grave or 
allowed to touch the ground, 

8. When the flag is displayed otherwise 
than by being flown from a staff, it should 


be displayed flat, whether indoors or out, or . 


so suspended that its folds fall as free as 
though the flag were staffed. When dis- 
played either horizontally or vertically, the 
union should be uppermost and to the flag's 
own right, that is, to the observer's left. 
When festoons, rosettes, or drapings are de- 
sired, bunting of blue, white, and red should 
be used, but never the flag. 

9. When carried in a procession with an- 
other flag or flags, the Stars and Stripes 
should be either on the marching right, or 
when there is a line of other flags, our na- 
tional flag may be in front of the center of 
that line. 

10. When a number of flags of States or 
cities or pennants of societies are grouped 
and displayed from staffs with our national 
flag, the latter should be at the center or at 
the highest point of the group. 

11. When the flags of two or more nations 
are displayed they should be flown from sepa- 
rate staffs of the same height and the flags 
should be of approximately equal size. In- 
ternational usage forbids the display of the 
flag of one nation above that of another 
nation in time of peace. 

The law provides that a trademark cannot 
be registered which consists of, or comprises 
among other things, “the fiag, coat of arms, 
or other insignia of the United States, or any 
simulation thereof.” 

Take every precaution to prevent the flag 
from becoming soiled. It should not be al- 
lowed to touch the ground or floor, nor to 
brush against objects. 

When the flag is used in unveiling a statue 
or monument, it should not be used as a 
covering of the object to be unveiled. If it 
is displayed on such occasions, do not allow 
the flag to fall to the ground, but let it be 
carried aloft to form a feature of the cere- 
mony. 

On suitable occasions repeat this pledge to 
the flag: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one Nation under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all.” 
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Born amid the strife of battle, the Stars 
and Stripes became the standard around 
which a free people struggled to found a 
great nation. Its spirit is fervently ex- 
pressed in the words of Thomas Jefferson: 
“I swear, before the altar of God, eternal 
hostility to every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man.” 


The Sam Rayburn House Office Building 
Honors One of the Few Really Great 
Statzsmen of This Century 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OP DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of our beloved leader, Sam Ray- 
BURN, all Americans in and out of Con- 
gress have suffered a great loss. 

President Kennedy has said that while 
Mr. Raysurn’s service extended from the 
administration of President Woodrow 
Wilson to nearly the end of the 87th 
Congress it was the quality of that serv- 
ice more than its length that was distinc- 
tive. 

He added that Mr. RAYBURN was “a 
strong defender of constitutional respon- 
sibilities of the Congress, he had an 
instinctive understanding of the Ameri- 
can system and was a loyal counselor 
and friend of Presidents of both parties 
on the great matters which affected our 
national interest and security.” 

The President pointed out that he had 
singular opportunities as a young Con- 
gressman, and as President, to appre- 
ciate Mr. Raysurn’s temperament and 
character. “Both were bedded in rock 
and remained unchanged by circum- 
stances,” said the President. 

The President spoke for all of us when 
he said of Mr. RAYBURN: 

This country has lost a devoted servant 
and the citizens of this country an un- 
flinching friend. 


Mr. Raysurn served with eight Presi- 
dents of the United States. His career 
in the House was longer than that of 
any previous Member and he was Speak- 
er of the House longer than any of his 
distinguished predecessors in that post. 

His life spanned the years 1882 to 1961, 
from the period following the Civil War 
through the two great World Wars to the 
atom bomb, the nuclear-powered sub- 
marine, and the jet airplane. 

It covered the times that saw America’s 
passage from the frontier period of the 
West to that of world leader, and grow 
from a largely rural nation of 50 million 
people to a powerful industrial and ur- 
ban civilization of 180 million people. 

His life covered a time of great ordeals 
and great achievements for our Nation, 
and during his active terms in the Con- 
gress he participated in all or most of 
them. ` 

Mr. RAYBURN believed in States’ duties 
as well as States’ rights. He believed in 
a strong Federal Government, one that 
could stand up to the Fascist and Com- 
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munist powers, one that could unite and 
lead the free nations of the world in the 
greatest combined power ever known to 
history. 

But he also believed in a Federal Gov- 
ernment that would, in the words of 
Abraham Lincoln, do for all the people 
what they could not do by themselves. 

Sam RAYBURN in his political faith 
walked hand in hand with Presidents 
Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, 
Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Harry S. Truman, and John F. Kennedy. 

In honor of Mr. RAYBURN I am today 
introducing a House resolution to pro- 
vide that the House of Representatives 
Office Building which is being con- 
structed pursuant to the provisions of 
the Additional House Office Building Act 
of 1955 shall be known as the Sam Ray- 
burn House Office Building. 


Representative Cleveland M. Bailey 
Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARLEY O. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted, I insert in the 
Appendix of the Record an article from 
the Clarksburg Exponent, Clarksburg, 
W. Va., lauding the great work of my 
colleague, CLEVELAND M. BarLey. He is 
one of the hardest working, most dedi- 
cated men of the Congress of the United 
States. 

The article follows: 

[From the Clarksburg Exponent, Jan. 4, 

1962 
VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION REVEALS 
AWARD FOR BAILEY 


WASHINGTON.—Representative CLEVELAND 
M. Banz has been selected unanimously to 
receive the highest honor that can be pre- 
sented by the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Inc., the national organization of 
vocational teachers and administrators. 

The award is the American Vocational 
Association citation for 1961. Congressman 
BanEx's nomination was sponsored by S. D. 
McMillen, West Virginia State director of 
vocational education, State Senator Walter 
A. Holden, Clarksburg, and W. H. Wayman, 
Charleston, chairman, awards committee, 
West Virginia Vocational Association. 

The West Virginia nomination cited Rep- 
resentative Banz for his lifelong keen 
interest in furthering education, particularly 
vocational education”; for his support of the 
George-Barden Act and the implementing 
appropriation; for his long efforts to enact 
a general Federal aid to education bill; for 
his cosponsorship in 1958 of the National 
Defense Education Act, which included an 
area vocational program; and for his efforts 
to extend the act in 1961. 

The statement accompanying the citation, 
made by Dr. H. W. Sanders, chairman of 
AVA's awards committee, follows: 

“The Honorable CLEVELAND M. BAILEY has 
a long and distinguished career in the Na- 
tional Congress. He is now serving his eighth 
term. As ranking majority member of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, and 
chairman of the General Subcommittee on 
Education, he has been a most effective leader 
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and supporter of legislative action designed 
to strengthen all education, and especially 
Vocational education. His wholehearted sup- 
port was always to be relied upon. Con- 
Sressman Barry rendered valuable service 
in assisting with the passing of the George- 
den Act; he supported the general Fed- 
eral ald to education bill; and fought for the 
inclusion and retention of title VIII in the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
Other outstanding educational awards 
which Representative BAILEY has received in- 
clude his designation as an ‘Honorary State 
er’ by the West Virginia Association of 
Future Farmers of America, and the Parents 
e “Man of the Year Award for 1961,’ 
an honor previously bestowed upon Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Dr. Jonas Salk, and Walt 
Disney, 
“Formal presentation of the citation will 
be made at a later date during a function of 
the West Virginia Vocational Association.” 


Speaker Rayburn: Mentor and Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, because 
the Speaker is the elected choice of the 
Ouse, whoever wields the gavel in this 
ber is insured a high measure of 
Tespect and regard. Despite the passage 
of time, however, it remains difficult to 
that we shall not be called to 
Order again by Sam Raysurn—that we 
not have his counsel and friend- 

Ship here to sustain us again as so often 

the past. ; 

I undertake no encomium on our late 
peloved Speaker. His service here will 
is a panegyric for the ages. My desire 

Only to record here briefly my deep 
Sense of personal bereavement in the 

of Mr. Sam. It had been my 
Special privilege to enjoy association with 
this great man in this House for a quar- 
ter century. Only a score of my col- 
l es now serving were favored with 
Onger continuous close availability of 
ann wise, straightforward, kindly guid- 

e. 


Speaker Ravysurn extended to me 
Countless courtesies and kindnesses 
ugh the years, as majority leader 
and as Speaker—and, of course, in his 
uncharac 


teristic but energetic role as 


Minority leader in the 80th and 83d Con- 


Bresses. All of us here know, however, 
that . Sam did not play favorites. 
While he might admit to a slight pref- 


erence for Democrats, his appreciation 
Of the high honor of service here under 
any party banner assured an unhestitant 
of friendship for every Member. 
late Speaker held an unassailable 
jonfidence in the judgment of the Amer- 
can people. He was prepared always to 
abide by their choices. The people, he 
Tedsoned, would not be fooled for long, 
Es „poor choices would be corrected. 
as a superb political strategist an: 
tactician, but he did not 5 
practice. He insisted that a con- 
Scientious concern for the common good 
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be held aloft as the standard to which 
all worthy politicians could repair. 

Sam RAYBURN never forgot that it was 
the people who sent him here and kept 
him here for nearly half a century, 
through three wars, through years of 
depression and years of prosperity. He 
would not let any of us here forget this 
bedrock truth, and, for the enduring ex- 
ample set by his conception of the public 
trust, we remain in debt to his memory. 


Railroad Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 1950’s the American railroad indus- 
try came to the Congress to ask for re- 
lief and help. The contention of the 
industry was that laws were archaic and 
unworkable and had caused near-chaotic 
conditions within their industry. They 
complained about having to go to every 
State through which a passenger train 
ran to get separate permission from each 
of the States to change schedules or to 
abandon trains. This was a costly and 
time-consuming procedure and harmful 
to the transportation systems. 

In 1958, the Congress took cognizance 
of this problem and we enacted the 1958 
Transportation Act. As is quite fre- 
quently the case with legislation, in writ- 
ing this act I feel that the Congress went 
too far and we have opened up a Pan- 
dora’s box. The 1958 act provides for 
discontinuance of passenger service 
through application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and without 
necessarily going to the various States 
involved. But the act does not set forth 
adequate criteria outlining and clarify- 
ing the responsibilities the railroads have 
to the public to provide needed passen- 
ger transportation. 

In many cases railroads have taken 
arbitrary steps to discontinue passenger 
trains because individual trains were not 
showing a profit. These steps have of- 
ten disregarded completely the conven- 
ience and necessity criterion and the 
public welfare. 

In addition, the burden of fighting 
these cases has fallen upon the public 
and not upon the railroads. 

All of this has led to a great increase 
in the number of passenger trains aban- 
doned and the curtailment of service to 
the public. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not one who would 
say that the railroads must continue to 
serve and provide extra services if they 
are financially unable to do so. How- 
ever, in considering the finances of any 
railroad it is my contention that all as- 
pects of the line’s fiscal situation must 
be considered, not just its passenger 
service or the financial soundness of a 
single passenger train. The road’s sub- 
sidiary operations and its freight opera- 
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tions must also be taken into considera- 
tion and used as a criterion for this type 
of action. 

I have many friends on both the man- 
agement and labor side of the picture in 
the railroad industry. I do not care to 
point a finger at either side and say that 
it is their fault that this situation has 
arisen, 

However, I do maintain strongly that 
the public must be considered and that 
the general welfare of the Nation—in- 
cluding the railroads’ capacity to provide 
troop transportation on a mass basis in 
times of emergency must be maintained. 

I have, therefore introduced a bill 
which would make it harder for the lines 
just to abandon trains as they see fit. I 
feel that this legislation would enforce 
the responsibility which the railroads 
owe to the public and the Nation. 

It is my hope that this type of legisla- 
tion will help rather than hinder the 
railroads in performing the duties which 
they should and must perform to the 
traveling public and the Government. 


Our Democracy in Action in 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, January 5, there appeared in the 
States-Graphic, published in Browns- 
ville, Tenn., an editorial entitled “Our 
Democracy in Action in 1962.” 

The editor of this fine newspaper is 
Mr. Paul Sims, who I consider one of the 
finest editorial writers in the Nation. 
This editorial is so ou that I 
thought I should place it in the Recorp, 
The editorial follows: 

Our DEMOCRACY In AcTION IN 1962 

We are entering upon a new year. 

We are willing to admit that we are living 
in perplexing times. There are many of our 
sincere citizens who are aroused to the 
extent and so emotionally stirred that they 
fear the democracy upon which our country 
was founded is about to collapse. 

To this we cannot agree. 

There are several things to keep in mind 
before we come to this conclusion. 

First: Our democracy evolved over a long 
period of time, and a lot of blood, sweat, and 
toil has gone into the process. Of course, in 
a country such as ours, with its wide and 
varied interest, of necessity there are some 
disloyal citizens. However, most every Amer- 
ican would die rather than have his way of 
life taken from him. 

Right now, there is a giant struggle going 
on throughout the world between dictator- 
ship and communism and the democratic 
way of life. 

Ours will win, because it is of government 
by the majority, while allowing the minority 
to be heard and to dissent. It is a system 
whereby one citizen may disagree with an- 
other, while at the same time be willing 
to die for the other’s right to disagree. 

This system begins at the grassroots level 
and goes all the way to the top. It’s a part 
of our towns, cities, States, and Nation. Dif- 
ferences of opinion frequently brings out 
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the best in both sides of a discussion. Many 
times it is wholesome. 

It should be reassuring to all who have 
faith in our great system, upon.which our 
Government was founded and which is re- 
sponsible for the wonderful country we 
have today, to believe there are relatively 
few disloyal Americans who favor commu- 
nism or any other form of government which 
does not promote such freedoms as we en- 
joy today. The most of us would give up 
our lives rather than to surrender these 
principles. 

Now that Congress is about to enter upon 
a new term, of course there will be differ- 
ences on various legislation, and how much 
or how little government we should have. 
Even the President will be both praised and 
criticized, These should not be confused 
with a lack of patriotism or unamerican- 
ism. It means we are exercising our rights 
as Americans. 

With the voice of the voters being ex- 
pressed in free elections backed by the re- 
sourcefulness of the American people, we 
have little fear of any collapse of our demo- 
cratic principles. 

Of course it is our hope that all of the 
conflicting opinions throughout the world 
can be settled around the conference board, 
in a way that civilized people should act, 
and that the so-called cold wars will sub- 
side during 1962 and that we may continue 
to enjoy peace and prosperity. 

God's good earth will provide the things 
we need, and to spare. The new year prom- 
ises to be a good one financially, for all who 
make the proper effort. We still have an 
abiding faith in this great country of ours. 
We always will. 

We face the future unafraid. 


Pony Express Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, while it is 
obvious that the Congress will be asked 
to consider an increase in postal rates in 
the near future, it is interesting to note 
that a community in the Missouri Ozarks 
has dispaired of ever receiving adequate 
service and has requested a franchise 
to again start and again operate a “pony 
express service.” Under leave to extend 
and revise my remarks, I call your at- 
tention to the attached letter: 

DECEMBER 19, 1961. 
The PosTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Respectfully, and with complete 
sincerity, the heart of Table Rock Lake 
Chamber of Commerce requests of the U.S. 
Post Office Department the necessary fran- 
chise to operate a pony express service for 
its immediate area. 

At first glance this may seem an unusual 
request. Indeed it may seem to be an un- 
necessary request. But if this section of the 
beautiful Ozark hills is to ever have postal 
service this apparently is the method that 
will have to be used. 

An explanation. Mail is delivered along 
the highway. The highway is some 6 miles 
away on the other side of the mountain. 
So, to receive mail a 12-mile round trip must 
be made. To go to the post office necessi- 
tates a round trip of 28 miles to Reeds 
Spring, Mo., in southern Stone County. 
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That there is a need for mail service is 
evidenced by the fact that there are Ifterally 
millions of tourists who visit the Table Rock 
Lake, many of whom want advance reser- 
vations for accommodations (they don't all 
come to this area, of course, but a goodly 
number do), that hundreds of thousands of 
dollars of resort facilities are located on the 
road in question, that the Federal Govern- 
ment alone spent thousands of dollars on 
a fine recreation area and that there are 
many families in permanent residence. 

Particularly galling is the knowledge that 
these hills were dotted with post offices as 
far Into antiquity as 81 years ago. In fact 
tadical post office was situated right here 
within spitting distance. 

The local postmaster, Mr. Nelson Holt, has 
been eager to help and cooperative with aid 
and information. He has really been the 
only person in the postal system who has 
shown concern over the problem. Indeed, 
Indian Hills road has been surveyed and re- 
surveyed until the surveyors meet each other 
coming and going. Reams of petitions have 
been dutifully signed and sent to some never 
never land to be heard from no more. There 
have been charts, graphs, forms, requests 
for more information. Almost everyone here 
has at one time or another tried to get even 
the most elementary mail service to come 
within walking distance. This process has 
evoked a standard greeting among the resi- 
dents, “I'll sign your petition if you'll sign 
mine.” 

So, on second glance a request for a pony 
express franchise is not so far afield for 
there are enough horses and mules and 
enough serious chamber of commerce mem- 
bers to uphold the familiar Post Office De- 
partment slogan, “Through rain and sleet 
and snow.” 

With all expediency please forward the 
necessary documents to complete this ap- 
Plication. And please use your most potent 
influence to allay another round of surveys. 
The current game has about worn everyone 
out. All that was ever requested before this 
was no more than a simple return to the 
postal service as it was known and appre- 
ciated as long ago as 1880. 

All that this application asks is that the 
local people be allowed to orm a service 
for themselves that apparently is not forth- 
coming t sources. They are 
perfectly willing to do it. 


Oh, yes. If it should be necessary to call 
on the phone for some reason or another, 
better not do it. There are no telephones 
here, either, 

Yours for progress, 
DARREL D. PRESNELL, 
Heart of the Lake Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
REEDS SPRING, Mo. 


A National Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, for 10 years 
I have urged Congress to give serious 
and favorable consideration to the es- 
tablishment of a national lottery in the 
United States as a means of raising $10 
billion a year in additional revenue. 
Such revenue, which could be raised 
painlessly and voluntarily, would not 
only lighten the heavy tax burden from 
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the shoulders of our taxpayers, but help 
reduce our ever-mounting national debt. 

The New York Daily News, which has 
wholeheartedly supported my fight for a 
national lottery, wrote a very interest- 
ing editorial this week. I recommend its 
reading to each Member of Congress. 

Nick Worx, Bossy, Bur 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy is 
publicly smacking his lips and hammering 
his chest with exultation over what he has 
done to organized crime and criminals dur- 
ing his first year as head of the Justice 
Department. 

He's been “hitting the bigtime operators 
of organized crime in their bankroll,” 
boasted the President's brother in an inter- 
view the other day—and by bankroll he 
means receipts from gambling. 

Under a couple of new Federal laws, Mr. 
Kennedy says, he has forced most of the 
Nation’s leading race wire services out of 
business, and has greatly curtailed interstate 
traffic in numbers (policy) slips. Syndicated 
gambling on football games, too, says the 
Attorney General, has shrunk markedly in 
the last year. 

This is excellent work—if you grant one 
big assumption; namely, that gambling is 
wrong and should be suppressed by law and 
law-enforcement agencies, 

If you don’t agree with that proposition, 
and—certainly we don't—then the logical 
conclusion is that Bobby Kennedy's anti- 
gambling work has been and is foolish and 
futile, to say nothing of its costing the tax- 
payers a lot of money. 

We've just been dipping into a new book 
( present from a friend) which 
promises to become a classic in its field: 
“Scarne’s Complete Guide to Gambling,” by 
John Scarne; Simon & Schuster, New York, 
1961; 714 pages, 190 illustrations, $10. 

At page 156 in this masterwork by one of 
the world’s foremost authorities in gambling 
in all its forms, the fascinated reader runs 
into a chapter entitled, “Why the United 
States Should Have a National Lottery.” 

Mr. Scarne points out that more than 50 
countries in Asia, Europe, and Latin America 
now have national lotteries, and that “ticket 
purchasers are not considered gamblers, but 
citizens participating in a government fund- 
raising project. 

Because lotteries are illegal in the United 
States, the unlawful lottery handle here is 
estimated at the enormous yearly total of 
$15 billion. 

Perhaps the most striking paragraph in 
the book is this: 

“The illegal lottery and numbers industry 
always opposes the ‘friends’ of gambling who 
would legalize it, and blesses its ‘enemies,’ 
the clergymen and well-meaning reformers 
who oppose gambling. The latter, without 
knowing it, are, paradoxically, in league with 
the very racketeers and criminals they de- 
plore.” 

Scarne estimates that a properly set up 
and supervised U.S. Government lottery 
would bring in a net reyenue of at least 
$5 billion a year to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Representative PauL A. FINO, Re- 
publican, of New York, longtime battler for 
a national lottery, estimates a revenue take 
of $10 billion annually. 

Such revenues would be raised without 
pain—indeed, with pleasure—to the con- 
tributors, meaning the buyers of lottery 
tickets. 

PAINLESS REVENUES 


Just as repeal of Federal prohibition 
(1933) forced a lot of hoodlums and rack- 
eteers to get out of the liquor industry or get 
respectable, so would a lawful lottery chase 
a horde of similar characters out of the 
gambling industry. 

It follows from all this that brother Bobby 
Kennedy would be smart to devote some 
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of his overfiowing energies to agitating in 

Congressional and administration circles for 

& Government lottery, along the lines care- 

fully worked out years ago by Representative 
© and heartily approved by Scarne. 

Mr. Kennedy should, of course, try to en- 
force the antigambling statutes as long as 
they are on the books, just as various At- 

ys General tried to enforce the prohibi- 
tion laws 1920-33. But they didn't succeed, 
and Bobby won't succeed. 
LEGALIZE GAMBLING 

It would be far wiser for this administra- 
tion to recognize that gambling is a fact of 
life and human nature, and to serve the 
People's best interests by trying to legalize 
Bambling—just as the F. D. Roosevelt ad- 
ministration served the people's best in- 


aan by forcing repeal of Federal prohibi- 


Preservation of Our American Way of 
Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 7 I issued a news release com- 
m on a court decision in New York 
to review the constitutionality of recit- 
15 an opening prayer in New York pub- 
1 Schools. In the same news release, 

commented on the banning of religious 
Christmas carols and nativity scenes 

rom religious observances at eight 
Schools in the Lagunda Salara Elemen- 
tary School District in California. 


8 the Washington Evening Star of 
anuary 8, Reporter Jim Bishop devoted 
column to this subject. 

Since such a development is, in my 
Opinion, a matter for concern and of 
Sreat importance in the preservation of 
Pied erican way of life, I wish to have 
Bisteomtents of my news release and Mr. 

op's report printed in the Appendix 
Of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
News ReLrase or Hon. Don L. SHORT, oF 
NORTH DAKOTA 


in Omething new has been added seemingly 
or school policy, with regard to the reciting 
— a brief opening prayer. Because parents 
H nine children in four schools in New 
oe Park, N.Y., contended that opening 
of yer violates the constitutional privilege 
Separation of church and state, the Su- 
teeme Court agreed to consider the consti- 
tionality of reciting a brief daily prayer 
S New York public schools. The practice of 
Pening prayer is not universal or required 
Our publie schools, but it would seem 
G un-American for an opening prayer 
be banned by law, This would definitely 
I Pear to be contrary to majority opinion. 
PSs convinced that if a vote were taken, 
Would fall to the side of those who wish 
© small prayer to be left in the school 
Curriculum. 
urs other disturbing development along this 
Cis comes in a news story from Redwood 
ty, Calif. Religious carols and nativity 
Scenes were banned from Christmas observa! 
E ns at eight schools in the Lagunda Salara 
ementary School District. The reason 
Siren by the local superintendent of schools 
Was fear that religious carols at Christmas- 
time would offend non-Christians at the 
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schools. The superintendent also said the 
order resulted from a ruling by the district 
attorney that Christmas songs of religious 
background could violate State laws against 
the practice of religion in schools. He added, 
“We depend upon the State for 80 per- 
cent of our money” and, “this is a serious 
and difficult problem.” The children will 
be restricted to such tunes as “Jingle Bells” 
or “White Christmas.” This in the United 
States of America, where a basic belief in 
God and simple prayer is assumed even 
though our Constitution carefully preserves 
freedom of religion. 

What is wrong with silent prayer at the 
beginning of a school day for those who 
make prayer a part of their lives at home 
or in their church? Is this not a part of a 
truly liberal education, which our public 
schools strive for? What is wrong with 
demonstrating how the different religions 
practice their faith at various times of the 
year—if such religions are represented in 
the schools? Who would deny the Protes- 
tant, Catholic, Hebrew, or any other faith 
the right to show what they practice at 
Eastertime, Christmastime, Hanukkah, or 
such religious holidays? Is not all this a 
part of learning what our country—a vast 
melting pot of different races, languages, 
songs, religions—is like, just as we teach 
what other countries are like? We don’t 


prevent the agnostic or atheist from express- 


ing his or her viewpoint. Why should they 
then prevent those of us who believe and 
practice some form of religion from express- 
ing ours? 

This to me is the real meaning of freedom 
and liberty in this country. 


PRAYER IN THE CLASSROOM? 


(By Jim Bishop) 

The gestion of prayer in schools is vexing. 
A solitary plea, muttered in unison by a 
group of spiritually disparate children, can- 
not effect the salvation of any of them. 
Religious life in the home is the important 
factor, and, if there is none at home, a prayer 
in class is a message never sent. 

Still, the question of prayer in school has 
been permitted to become a public cause. 
The overwhelming majority of Christian par- 
ents insist that classes were always opened 
with prayer throughout the history of the 
republic, and should continue. The minor- 
ity, atheists and non-Christians, claim that 
prayer violates the great American code of 
separation of state and church. 

To understand the issue—or rather, to 
simplify it—one must realize that, when 
our forefathers decreed a separation of 
church and state, they were trying to achieve 
freedom of religion, not to bind it. They 
came from countries which had state reli- 
gions—where a man had to belong to a given 
church or be denied the right of worship. 

The Jeffersons, the Washingtons, the 


« Adamses were trying to loose the theological 


bonds so that the Lutherans of New York 
could meet the Episcopals of Connecticut 
and the Catholics of Maryland and the 
Jews of Philadelphia without spiritual ran- 
cor. Each was entitled, without hindrance, 
to build a temple of his choice and there 


to address the Deity in the ancient rituals . 


of his fathers. s 

America has always been a Protestant 
country. It was then. Itis now, It would 
be a simple example of democracy to permit 
a Protestant prayer to be recited in all 
public schools without protest from the 
others. Separation of state and church does 
not imply separation of state and God. 
The writers of our Constitution and our Bill 
of Rights acknowledged God. 

The U.S. Senate opens with prayer every 
day. Our coins proclaim: “In God we trust.” 
The country officially acknowledges that 
there is a God and admonishes each man to 
find his own way to Him. 


All 


The current fight in Miami and in New 
York against prayer in school is a chafing, 
irritating matter to all. A group of pan- 
American employees in Miami are so upset 
that they write a group letter to me asking 
what they can do to maintain prayer in 
class. 

“We would in no wise advocate the teach- 
ing of a particular faith or doctrine,” they 
say, “realizing that this would be contrary to 
our freedoms. But, as the dominant faiths 
of our Nation are based upon God as the 
Supreme Being we feel that scriptures and 
prayers dedicated toward God should be 
a part of our school program. 

There are 254 religious denominations in 
the United States. They have a total en- 
rolled membership of 112,226,905—63.4 per- 
cent of the population. Of the 36.6 percent 
remaining, millions believe in God but do 
not attend any church regularly. The rest 
are agnostics or atheists. 

The largest groups, in order of size, are: 
Roman Catholics, 40,871,302; Baptists, 20,- 
877,223; Methodists, 12,359,279; Lutherans, 
8,082,880; Jews, 5,370,000; Presbyterians, 
4,212,554; Episcopalians, 3,359,048. The 
smallest group is the Old Order or York 
Brethren, 291. 

The motives of those who are trying to 
extinguish religion in schools cannot be a 
liberalization of the spirit, but rather a 
denial of rights to the majority by the mi- 
nority. Whether they win or lose in the 
Supreme Court, they will have bred religious 
“distrust and contempt and I am opposed to 
any measure which sets the true brotherhood 
of man back. 

What would they have us do? Teach the 
children to say, “Shhh,” when the name of 
God is mentioned, or perhaps cover their 
ears with their hands? If their real goal 
is to force the schools to use their particular 
prayers, then the principals and teachers had 
better recite the psalms of all 254 sects. 
This amounts to less than one religion per 
school day and, in effect, cancels all of 
them. 


It must be discouraging to God to watch 
puny man fight over the many paths to 
heaven. It. would be better, I think, if the 
heads of the several sects organized a com- 
mittee on religion in public schools, and 
came to an agreement about which prayers, 
which Bible readings, are least offensive to 
all. 

By killing religion in the schools, we are, 
in effect, building a religious Tower of Babel 
in which we Americans speak many tongues, 
but none of us understand the others. 


Missile Gap Fades Away Quietly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, having 
heard so much about a missile gap, it was 
refreshing to read the significant analysis 
by Mr. William H. Stringer, chief of 
the Washington bureau of the Christian 
Science Monitor, entitled “Missile Gap 
Fades Away Quietly.” Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor I include 
Mr. Stringer’s analysis which appeared 
in the Monitor on December 21, 1961: 

MISSILE Gap FADES AWAY QUIETLY 
(By William H. Stringer) 

WasuHinocron.—Whatever happened to the 

missile gap? 
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Now that it’s been explained away by the 
Kennedy administration, there's again the 
possibility that the Soviets may produce 
more of the intercontinental missiles than 
they've had the “capability” of producing. 

There’s a strong Washington conjecture 
that Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev 
may seek to emphasize maximum military 
power, meaning long-range missiles, since 
Moscow’s previous emphasis on intermediate 
missiles failed to intimidate Western Europe 
or the United States. 

The recent Soviet nuclear test series per- 
fected nuclear missile warheads that were 
less cumbersome than the original Soviet 
brand, The Soviets undoubtedly could trans- 
form these prototypes into a less costly, less 
clumsy ICBM. 

CAMPAIGN ISSUE IN 1960 


It is, of course, always conjecture, not fact, 
when intelligence agencies believe that an 
opponent has certain capabilities or certain 
quickly ayailable production lines, and then 
speculate that the opponent will avail him- 
self of these and build missiles fast. 

That kind of conjecture spawned the 
vast array of official pronouncements and 
news dispatches about a “missile gap“ — the 
gap which became a campaign issue in 1960 
and was admittedly nothing but an appari- 
tion in 1961. 

As for the future, even if Moscow builds 
more ICBM’s, no dangerous kind of gap is 
likely to appear. This is because the United 
States has six Polaris submarines cruising 
the seas, and more quickly abuilding, and 
because the Minuteman solid-fueled, long- 
range missile program is speeding ahead, and 
because several salvos of Atlas ICBM’s are on 
site, and because the big bombers of the 
Strategic Air Command are on a 15-minute 
alert. 


In other words, the United States now is 
believed to have sufficient missiles located in 
hidden or hard sites, and sufficient manned 
bombers on the alert, so that no nuclear at- 
tack could wipe out the United States retali- 
atory capacity. 

Thus there is no “retaliatory gap” likely, 
and that is what counts—the ability to re- 
taliate, which deters the opponent from 
launching his missiles in the first place. 
Only a madman would launch a flight of 
missiles or bombers if he were certain of be- 
ing blasted by a nuclear reply of equal or 
larger weight. 

But the missile gap filled reams of news- 
print and countless news broadcasts while 
it lasted. And it began validly enough in 
1957 when the Soviets first tested their inter- 
continental ballastic missile—a cumbersome 
monster. 

Thereafter, as it appeared that Moscow 
would activate ICBM production lines, pro- 
jections of likely U.S. and U.S.S.R. missile 
production indicated that, somewhere be- 
tween the years 1961 to 1963, the Soviet 
Union might be outproducing the United 
States by anywhere from 2 to I, to 3 to 1. 

ATTACK PERSISTED 


Columnists such as Joseph Alsop, Senators 
such as Missouri's STUART SYMINGTON, Demo- 
crat, of the Armed Services Committee, be- 
labored the Eisenhower administration for 
calmly accepting an inferior missile posture. 
This outcry was grabbed by the Democrats 
in the 1960 presidential campaign. 

Eisenhower spokesmen replied that the 
United States had all sorts of nuclear 
launchers on the ready—from medium-range 
missiles to fighter-bombers to carrier-based 
planes—so that an enemy would be over- 
whelmed if he started something. But the 
attack persisted. 

Actually, before the end of the Eisenhower 
regime, Defense Secretary Neil H. McElroy 
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told a background session of newsmen that 
a major ingredient of the supposed missile 
gap was missing. He said the Soviets did 
not seem to be utilizing their productive ca- 
pacity after all. They simply weren't build- 
ing all those expected 150 ICBM’s—indeed 
they were building many many fewer than 
that. 
EYE TO ACCURACY 

Democratic campaigners in 1960 paid no 
heed to the McElroy cautionings. But it is 
interesting to note that Presidential candi- 
date John F. Kennedy, with an eye to ac- 
curacy, referred very sparingly to the mis- 
sile gap. What he mainly discussed, in his 
campaign speech to the American Legion 
convention at Miami Beach October 18, 1960, 
and elsewhere, was what might be termed 
the vulnerability gap. 

That is, he spoke mainly of the danger to 
the U.S. “power to retaliate” and urged 
steps “to protect our present nuclear strik- 
ing force from surprise attack.” This, he 
said, demanded crash programs for the 
Polaris submarine and Minuteman missile, a 
bigger SAC bomber alert, and more airlift 
for the conventional Army. Actually, the 
Polaris and Minuteman programs were doing 
surprisingly well already. 

STORY HELD ON 


No Democrat stepped out and admitted 
that there was probably no missile gap—that 
the Soviets were not after all outproducing 
the United States in the crucial long-range 
ballistic missile category, until the new De- 
fense Secretary, Robert S. McNamara, made 
some candid observations to Pentagon news- 
men on a tour of his quarters in February of 
1961. 

Reporters interpreted Secretary McNamara 
as saying that there wasn't any missile gap, 
period. The White House and Defense De- 
partment later attempted to sort out the 
situation by saying he really meant that 
there was no “deterrent gap” or vulnerability 
gap. 

Secretary McNamara did mean that—that 
there was believed to be no chance that a 
Soviet attack could destroy the U.S. retalia- 
tory power, the U.S. deterrent. But he also 
meant that Moscow wasn’t ahead of the 
United States in missile production, either. 

Nevertheless, the story dies hard. Senator 
SYMINGTON still said on February 22 that it 
might not be unreasonable to assume that 
the Soviets have produced and deployed 150 
big missiles over the past 2 years—thereby 
making a “missile gap.” 

Before the summer of 1960, the United 
States could detect whether any big ICBM's 
were mounted on Soviet launching pads, by 
means of its high-altitude U-2 airplanes. 
Now that these are grounded, it must rely on 
other means of secret surveillance. 

STILL CONJECTURE 

Certainly Moscow has been producing its 
less costly medium-range missiles in large 
quantity. Mr. Khrushchev sought to rely 
on these to intimidate Western Europe, plus 
his macabre comments to Western European 
statesmen concerning exactly how many So- 
viet bombs would be needed to annihilate 
each respective country. 

But with the US. missiles and bombers 
on guard, Western European nations have 
been highly resistant to these intimidations. 

So now Mr. Khrushchev may try building 
the bigger missiles—he talks tough about 
50- and 100-megaton superbombs. But what 
he precisely will do is still conjecture. 

What is crystal clear is that the old mis- 
sile gap never existed except in speculation— 
and in politics. 
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West Virginia Looking Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
fall of 1960 we Democrats in West Vir- 
ginia were proclaiming to our fellow 
citizens more or less as follows: 

“Send Jack Kennedy to the White 
House; send Wally Barron to the Gover- 
nor's mansion; return JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH to the U.S. Senate; help elect a 
Democratic House; and the climate will 
be created so that West Virginia can 
pull itself out of the economic dol- 
drums.” 

Our fellow citizens followed our ad- 
vice. Now, as the new administrations 
in Washington and Charleston have had 
a year of performance, it is time to take 
stock. A review of the situation in West 
Virginia now, in contrast to a year ago, 
is extremely gratifying and heartening. 
True enough we cannot be smug. We 
have a long way yet to go to eliminate all 
of the pockets of economic misery. But 
results have been achieved. 

Mr. Speaker, as proof that the Demo- 
cratic administrations and legislatures in 
Washington and Charleston are keeping 
the faith, I invite the attention of my 
colleagues to an article published by the 
Wall Street Journal of December 27. 

The article begins: 

With an assist from old friend John F. 
Kennedy, this most depressed State in the 
Union is slowly beginning to emerge from 
its long dark siege of economic distress. 


The report then goes on to review our 
forward steps, paying full credit to Presi- 
dent Kennedy, Governor Barron, as well 
as the wonderful work being done by so 
many individual communities. 

Mr. Speaker, the Wall Street Journal 
is a very excellent newspaper. By no 
stretch of the imagination, however, can 
it be said to have any bias in favor of 
the Democratic Party. 

The reporter who wrote the story is 
Paul Duke. Mr, Duke’s normal beat is 
the Capitol here. He spends much time 
in our offices, in our committee ante- 
rooms, and in the Speaker’s lobby. He 
is well known to us all as a reporter of 
great skill and integrity. 

When the Wall Street Journal prints 
an article by Paul Duke stating that the 
Democratic campaign pledges in West 
Virginia are being fulfilled, I believe we 
can accept the fact as gospel. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the article as 
a part of my remarks: 

West Vinctnia’s RISE: INCREASED FEDERAL 
Ar, NATIONAL Recovery HELP LIFT STATE'S 
EcONOMY—ADMINISTRATION FUNNELS MORE 
DEFENSE Work INTO Area; LOCAL Drive 
Lures INDUSTRY—FULFILLING A CAMPAIGN 
PLEDGE 


(By Paul Duke) 


CHARLESTON, W. VA—With an assist from 
old friend, John F. Kennedy, this most de- 


1962 ; 


8 State in the Union is slowly begin- 
emerge from its long dark si of 
economic distress. $ e 
wane chronic slump which has afflicted 
fae V since 1958 is easing under the 
pact of Federal, State, and self-help meas- 
5 Unemployment, in many respects 
ered here than in any other State in the 
S + 1s down to around 10 percent of the 
packing force from over 11 percent a year 
an and from a high of 15 percent early this 
ar. Stepped-up business expansion has 
eed in 5,000 new jobs since July 1; even 
e downtrodden coal industry is enjoying a 
1 Pickup in employment, 
infin sun is rising again over West Vir- 
Binia,” exults one top State official, express- 
a widespread revival of confidence. 
tha 5 a general recognition, of course, 
— t part of the State's upturn is traceable 
— a national recovery from recession—a re- 
AT. that was bound to affect even the 
= t depressed areas. Steel mills, for ex- 
cone are demanding more West Virginia 
B to stoke fired-up furnaces. 
ut Uncle o Bama role in the budding 
is large. Federal funds are 
flowing into the State in record volume; by 
han estimates an additional $350 million 
been allocated under various assistance 
since the Kennedy administration 
aa power in January 1960. The Demo- 
regime in Washington is striving to 
funnel Government contracts to West Vir- 
industry and it’s helping to lure in new 
Plants as well. 


om A PENTAGON PROD 
us, the Pentagon is encouraging de- 
tense contractors to consider locating in West 
— Implicit is the suggestion they 
y benefit through increased orders. One 
result: Lockheed Aircraft Corp., after being 
Prodded by Air Force Secretary Zuckert, de- 
pce to open a plant at Clarksburg that will 
Ploy 250 to make parts for the C-130 
Plane. 
cup nts it’s eminently logical that this spe- 
Fed spot should qualify for special 
mo 8 help, political as well as economic 
dent underlie Washington's efforts. Presi- 
on y obviously is following through 
pri cas cam pledge to help West Vir- 
he tae back on its feet. Understandably, 
of 1 & warm spot in his heart for this State 
‘8 million. For it was, after all, his sur- 
H triumph over Minnesota's Senator 
wate HumpPurey in the May 1960 Demo- 
the Primar; here that put Mr. Kennedy on 
the Pens to the Democratic nomination and 
eney. 
ugiat officials report Washington doors are 
ays open to them. “All we have to do is 
clar, and they come running to help,” de- 
Seana a State relief aid, finding that Federal 
cies are bending over backward to assist 
Warstate Democratic administration of Gov. 
whence W. Barron. Governor Barron, 
1 0 took office last January himself, asserts: 
letra e know of any ways the new admin- 
tion could be more helpful,” 
mi neod, the President is keeping tabs on 
ch of the rehabilitation effort and has a 
Den, l watchdog on the scene in State 
a po cratice Chairman Robert McDonough, 
3 backer in last year's primary. Sev- 
lend imes Mr, Kennedy has met with State 
N to discuss State economic problems. 
ested during a visit of local citizens inter- 
ora in converting an unused Government 
wia nee Plant at Morgantown to an indus- 
tele Operation, the President picked up the 
Gero one and requested the Government's 
sba Tal Services Administration to give 
Peedier consideration to the matter. 
5 SOME REPUBLICANS BELITTLE AID 
help ig Virginia's praise for the President’s 
Publi not unanimous, to be sure. Some Re- 
fs 0808 maintain 


that the Federal largess 
mere drop in 


the economic bucket, that 
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the State remains a long way from real re- 
covery. “Kennedy has not by any means 
fulfilled his campaign promise to lift West 
Virginia out of the doldrums,” contends 
former GOP Mayor David Francis, of Hunt- 
ington. 

At best, the present rate of improvement 
in this State may not be maintained indefi- 
nitely; at worst, a steel strike next summer 
could drastically reduce purchases of coal. 
“A steel strike would knock us flat on our 
faces again,” reasons a Republican leader, 
“If coal doesn't move, West Virginia doesn’t 
move.“ 

Certainly the recovery period will be pro- 
longed and painful. No overnight booms are 
in prospect. Unemployment is expected to 
continue high in the southern tier of coal- 
producing counties for a long time; nearly 
one of every four workers still is without a 
job in Boone and Logan Counties. 

While the State is beginning to attract 
more industry, it desperately needs a few 
major concerns that would employ thousands 
and not just hundreds, But rough terrain 
and inadequate water supplies hinder pros- 
pects in many localities. In others, the 
flight of young people out of the State has 
reduced the bulk of the remaining labor force 
to unskilled older men little sought by 
modern industry. 

“We're not so sick as we were, but we still 
have lots of bedsores,” sums up a veteran 
Charleston newspaperman, 


PUSHING ON SEVERAL FRONTS 


Whatever the final outcome, the evidence 
so far suggests Mr. Kennedy is trying hard 
on several fronts to keep his pledge of help. 
His first Executive order last winter had the 
effect of doubling the amount of free Federal 
surplus food distributed to the State’s needy; 
lesser increases went to other States, This 
was soon followed by establishment in hard- 
hit McDowell County of the administration's 
first pilot project for helping the poor buy 
their staples directly from groceries with 
Federal food stamps. More than 250,000 West 
Virginians are now getting free surplus food, 
and some 17,000 are getting food stamps, 

Under relief measures proposed by the ad- 
ministration and approved by Congress, West 
Virginia is receiving an extra $30 million this 
year in extended unemployment benefits and 
aid to dependent children of jobless parents. 
Money from the new $394 million program to 
help depressed areas rebuild their economies 
is beginning to roll in, with the go-ahead al- 
ready given for construction of a furniture 
factory in Mingo County and for job retrain- 
ing projects in Mingo, Grant, Cabell, and 
Wayne Counties. Just last week Federal ap- 
proval was given to a general redevelopment 
plan drawn up by Jackson County. 

By far the biggest bonanza is an _ “extra” 
150-mile interstate highway, 90 percent fed- 
erally financed, that will cut through rugged 
mountain country to link the northern area 
with the somewhat isolated interior. Not 
only will Route 79 mean an estimated $225 
million in Federal road funds, but it also 
will provide a badly needed artery for truck- 
ing West Virginia products to northern com- 
mercial centers. The interior finaly will have 

and direct access to the major markets 
of Pittsburgh and the Lake Erie industrial 
complex. Within the State, the bonus high- 
way project has been joyously received. “We 
couldn’t build it by ourselves in a thousand 
years,” remarks one State official. 


But the award of this plum has also pro- 
duced a loud cry of “payoff” from Ohio's 
Representative SCHERER, ranking Republican 
on the House Roads Subcommittee on Roads. 
He and other out-of-State critics have 
strenuously objected to the allocation meth- 
od; the Bureau of Public Roads simply dip- 
ped into a 343-mile reserve set aside for all 
50 States and gave West Virginia nearly half 
the total. Bureau officials take the view that 
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no injustice Is being done the other States; 
they reason that Congress seems certain to 
increase the reserve later. 

In some cases, the Kennedy regime is find- 
ing justification for rendering help that 
the Eisenhower administration couldn't, 
wouldn't, or didn’t furnish. State Republi- 
can leaders tried unsucessfully to win ap- 
proval for the new highway in recent years 
but couldn't budge the Bureau of Public 
Roads. Somewhat similarly, a bogged-down 
move to convert an inactivated naval gun 
factory in South Carleston into a private 
chemical plant has been given the green light 
by the new administration. 

The Kennedy camp's endeavor to channel 
more defense contracts into West Virginia, 
whose share of the national pie is ex- 
tremely small, faces a big problem; West 
Virginia industries for the most part are not 
equipped to handle major defense orders 
for such things as airplane frames and mis- 
siles. But under Defense Department pres- 
sure a number of prime contractors are sur- 
veying West Virginia firms with an eye 
toward giving them more subcontract pro- 
duction of component parts for military 
equipment. 

NEW SHIPYARD CONTRACT 


As it is, the State is benefiting more than 
ever. On December 13, for example, the 
Marietta Manufacturing Co. received a $5.4 
million award to build two Navy oceano- 
graphic vessels at its Ohio River Shipyard at 
Point Pleasant, W. Va. The contract will 
mean an additional 600 job. 

Some West Virginians feel, however, that 
State and community efforts are helping 
every bit as much, if not more, than the 
Washington assistance. The State is cur- 
rently teaching new skills to 2,000 of its 
63,300 unemployed in training units set up 
in 32 of the 55 counties. Of 100 recent 
graduates of a training school at Welch, 69 
quickly found jobs in their new pursuits of 
auto and appliance repair and machine work. 

Moreover, the new State commerce de- 
partment, created by the legislature last 
winter, is making headway in its attempt to 
snare new industry. New enterprises coming 
in include a North American Aviation plant 
at Princeton for making B-70 bomber parts 
and a Corning Glass Works ovenware plant 
at Martinsburg. Other newcomers will 
manufacture electronics equipment, alumi- 
num products, and textiles. Since Septem- 
ber 1, 30 outside industries have 
representatives into the State to investigate 
site possibilities. 

In addition, expansion ig underway at 
Du Pont’s chemical plant at Belle, FMC 
Corp.'s chemical works at South Charleston, 
Goodrich-Gnlf Chemicals’ synthetic rubber 
plant at Institute and International Nickel 
Co.'s tubing factory at Huntington. 

Governor Barron is pushing hard, too, to 
develop a flourishing tourist trade. The 
State already is preparing an ambitious pro- 
gram to lure outsiders to its 100th birthday 
in 1963. Another project in the works: An 
$800,000 State-sponsored building at the 
1964 New York World's Fair to promote West 
Virginia's attractions. 


RECOVERY AND TAXES 


Such recovery efforts are not without their 
cost to West Virginians, of course, A new 
State income tax was imposed this year and 
the State sales tax has been boosted to 3 
percent from 2 percent—bringing a deluge of 
complaints from merchants along the Vir- 
ginia border who report losing business to 
that no-sales-tax State. Total State tax 
collections are expected to climb to $280 mil- 
lion in the fiscal year ending next June, 
from $243 million in the previous year. 

The new mood of hope has spread in 
various ways. There is even talk about a 
renaissance in the coal industry through 
establishment of pipelines into major 
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eastern markets. Governor Barron plans to 
ask the legislature at its new session in Jan- 
uary to authorize land acquisition for the 
project. The pipelines would permit trans- 
port of a coal-water mixture called slurry at 
rates making coal more competitive with 
gas and oil. If successful, it's claimed, the 

. Move could mean eventual reopening of hun- 
dreds of mines. 

Even so, West Virginia is rapidly moving 
away from its old reliance on coal as its eco- 
nomic backbone. Manufacturing now enjoys 
a greater role nearly everywhere. Beckley, 
which almost became a ghost town when coal 
hit the skids, has staged a major comeback 
by regearing to factory production of plastics, 
textiles, and electrical goods; the Beckley 
Manufacturing Co., largest in the area, em- 
ploys 500 making electronics parts. Business 
leaders predict the Ohio Valley area, now the 
one oasis of prosperity with its gleaming 
chemical plants, will be in the van of any 
new nationwide boom. 

Inevitably, the new Federal aid programs 
have been accompanied by snags and com- 
plaints. There is local criticism about red- 
tape in qualifying for industrial development 
loans under the Depressed Areas Act. While 
44 counties are eligible for assistance, money 
cannot be obtained unless a locality draws 
up 4 full-scale economic development plan. 
After this is approved, it then must submit 
additional plans to support individual proj- 
ect requests. 

Some labor leaders grumble that not 
enough is being done to clear up severe pock- 
ets of unemployment. “We could stand a lot 
more help,” says a top official of the State 
labor federation. The continued high flow 
of residual oil and glass imports, with con- 
sequent damage to markets for locally pro- 
duced coal and glass products, still rankles. 

But even critics concede the administra- 
tion is making West Virginia justify its re- 
quests and is showing remarkable nonpar- 
tianship in parceling out assistance. 

The administration refused to okay a $10 
million contract to Wheeling’s community- 
sponsored West Virginia Ordnance Co, for 
production of M-14 Army rifles even though 
local and State leaders made a strong pitch 
for the work. Pentagon officials said they 
felt Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., Cleve- 
land, which got the contract, was better 
qualified. The controversial interstate high- 
way required major changes in routing and 
had to be submitted three times before gain- 
ing final clearance from the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 


New Jersey Pharmacist Finds New Natu- 
ral Biological Which Inhibits Tumor 
Growth in Laboratory Studio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, there 
are many unsung heroes in the grim, un- 
remitting battle against the dread dis- 
ease of cancer. Though little publicized, 
the painstaking work carried on by the 
dedicated men and women in labora- 
tories throughout the Nation is literally 
of life and death importance to each of 
us. The spirit of these research workers 
is typified by one I am honored to call a 
friend, Mr. Samuel Klein, a New Jersey 
pharmacist who has devoted himself for 
many years to cancer research. A report 
on his important project appeared in the 
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July 1961 issue of the New Jersey Journal 
of Pharmacy and is inserted below to- 
gether with a biographical sketch: 


New JERSEY PHARMACIST FINDS NEw NATURAL 
BIOLOGICAL WHīcH Inurerrs TUMOR 
GROWTH IN LABORATORY STUDIO 


(An exclusive report by Samuel Klein) 


(The author of this report on important 
research is a Newark pharmacist who also 
is licensed to practice in Pennsylvania, Ari- 
zona, and California. He was graduated 
from Rutgers College of Pharmacy in 1923, 
received certificates in plastics engineering 
and preflight aeronautics there, later com- 
pletion certificate in physical medicine sub- 
jects at the Army Medical Service School, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. A licensed food and 
drug inspector with the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Health, he also is a registered sani- 
tarian in Massachusetts, chief officer of the 
chemical and biological warfare division of 
the Newark Defense Council and holder of 
the gold service ribbon, highest service award 
of the U.S. Office of Civil Defense. He holds 
several degrees. In 1946 he was given a cita- 
tion as pharmacist-civic leader by American 
Druggist magazine, is listed in the monthly 
supplement, Who's Who, Leaders in Ameri- 
can Science, and on the Board of Editors of 
Chemical Formulary.) 

This preliminary report relates to experi- 
mental research with a new complex bio- 
logical material derived primarily from the 
blood as a dialysate of the bovine species, 
Bos taurus. 

The blood fraction was originally isolated 
from animal material which is of human 
food grade and in addition to the bovine 
blood also consists of secretions of the syn- 
ovial membranes of the joints and bursae, 
salivary glands, etc. 

In this study the basic material was ob- 
tained immediately at the abattoir floor and 
collected and stored aseptically at refriger- 
ated temperatures for 24 hours. Then the 
material was centrifuged and the super- 
natant fluid was processed with a nontoxic 
aromatic hydrocarbon which resulted in 
the formation of a gelatinous precipitate. 
The precipitate was separated from the solu- 
tion by colation through a 100-mesh mate- 
rial and dried in vacuum at no higher a 
temperature than 25° C. The desiccated 
material then was elutriated with an anhy- 
drous nontoxic aromatic hydrocarbon and 
the elutriated suspended complex was de- 
canted on to concave glass receptacles and 
dessicated in vacuum at above-mentioned 
temperature. The resultant dried material 
was a yellowish-white to cream colored im- 
palpable power. 

This powder was then hydrated with sterile 
distilled water for 24 hours using about 0.6 
percent of the material for each 25 cubic 
centimeters of diluent, to make a colloidal 
aqueous suspension; or the equivalent 
amount of power, 0.6 percent could be sus- 
pended suitably in approximately one-fifth 
of the amount of water diluent using any 
sterile vegetable oil. 

In actual use 160 milligrams of thé powder 
was suspended in 5 cubic centimeters of 
sterile sesame oil at room temperature. The 
chemical composition and exact molecular 
structure of the material is unknown and 
more research and study is intended to de- 
termine the exact chemistry of it. Herewith 
is what is presently known of the basic 
material and the material itself. 

1. It is insoluble in water, organic solvents, 
and vegetable and mineral oils. 

2. The approximate pH is 7.3. 

3. It is composed of proteins (albumins, 
mucin, globulins). 

4. studies of the powder sus- 
pended in water gave the following findings: 
it contains nitrogen, phosphorus, peptide 
linkages, and after acid hydrolysis (boiling 
H. S0.) ultraviolet peaks were observed at 
3 mu with strong absorption at 204- 

mu. 
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A number of experiments were performed 
utilizing C3H mammary tumors inoculated 
in egg embryos, In 51 injections of 1-2 
milligrams of the powder suspended in water 
and alcohol, definite tumor Inhibition 
growth of considerable degree, 63 percent, 
was observed in the eggs, with no apparent 
effects on the growth of the embryonic tis- 
sues themselves, i.e., there were no inhibitory 
or destructive effects to the embryos. Tests 
were performed on mice, with an average 
tumor growth of only 16 percent; that is, a 
tumor inhibition of 84 percent. Human 
tissue culture tests utilizing J 96 tumor 
derived from the blood of monocytic leu- 
kemia were performed. Concentrations 
varying from 50 micrograms to 500 micro- 
grams per cubic centimeter were used to 
determine the degree of inhibition of the 
tumor. A direct correlation was found be- 
tween the concentration of the powder and 
tumor inhibition ranging from 39 percent 
inhibition at the 50-microgram level to 81 
percent inhibition at the 500-microgram 
level. 

To determine any possible allergic or 
anaphylactic reactions in humans, volunteer 
human malignancies who were terminal 
cases received first a 0.1-cubic-centimeter 
subdermal injection of the powder (160 
milligrams suspended in 5-cubic-centimeter 
sterile sesame oil) and since there were no 
untoward effects each patient received a 
daily injection of the full 160-milligram 
dose, intramuscularly. 

With the exception that the patients com- 
plained of discomfort and tenderness (which 
disappeared in a few hours) at the point of 
injection, there were no apparent allergic 
or anaphylactic responses. 

(Summary: The author suggests that fur- 
ther exploratory studies be performed by 
independent clinicians using the material in 
primary, untreated, “young” cases of humans 
with breast tumors, leukemias, and other 
types of malignancies.) 


Growth or Regression? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, when 
reading one of the issues of the Wall 
Street Journal the other day, one of 
the soundest newspapers in the coun- 
try, well known for their thoroughness 
in researching their stories and editor- 
ials, I was struck by the pointedness of 
an editorial entitled “The Engines of 
Growth.” 

There is not one of us, I don’t believe, 
who does not want to see our country 
continue its strides toward greater eco- 
nomic growth, but it seems to me that 
if we feel this sincerely enough, we would 
do well to exercise caution and restraint 
in studying many of the current admin- 
istration proposals which wolild place 
the U.S, Treasury in the role of providing 
the means for achieving an economic 
Utopia. We might here speculate oD 
whether or not our Creator ever intended 
to create a Utopia here on earth, to say 
nothing of what means should be used. 

Our country was made great by self- 
reliance, independent spirit, religious 
freedom and individual enterprise. To 
try and change this self-reliant spirit of 
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the individual to dependence on the State 
May be much more dangerous than we 
The road back is difficult and 
We might lose our capability to continue 
grow greater and stronger. 
It seems to me that the few words 
bentained in the editorial I am quoting 
low do more to explode the myth of 
U.S. economic growth by more 
and more government spending than 
many I have seen, Let us take heed now 
and bear these thoughts in mind. 
Speaker, under unanimous con- 
8 I include in my remarks the Wall 
reet Journal editorial in the Appendix 


of the Recorp: 


THE ENGINES or GROWTH 
[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 3, 1962] 


Much of the argument over future U.S. 
mic growth is political, generated by 
tpe who urge much greater Government 
8 as the chief propellant of growth. 
there are real economic and social con- 
derations in this political issue, and they 
At e more emphasis than they get. 
ann 15 recent meeting of economists, for ex- 
e, Edward F. Denison, of the Committee 
tor Economic Development, listed 13 steps 
in the the growth rate (using the term 
by 1 Sense of output) by 1 percentage point 
1 980. Mr. Denison made clear he was de- 
said no political polemic; in fact, he 
ado he was not particularly advocating 
ption of his list. He was merely saying 
anl she Natori does want to increase its 
rate, these are some of the ways 
st gan be done. 7 
the most interes things about 
me list is that 8 is not 
n as a step toward growth. Almost 
diq y instructive are some of the items that 
tao the list, 
a p eased capital formation, for one, and 
new ly important one in view of the 
ca ney by Simon Kuznets warning that 
ber tal, at the rate it is forming, may not 
oth uate for future needs. Here are some 
Wa growth steps Mr. Denison mentioned: 
oth, Orking 3 hours a week longer than we 
to 2 would in 1980. Removing barriers 
fair ternational trade. Doing away with 
im trade price laws. Eliminating union- 
of et obstacles to the most efficient use 
resources, 
Nurse one's politics, it seems to us such 
comments are self-evident. It is just 
om onsense to say that if the U.S. econ- 
tar is to achieve a higher growth rate, cap- 
be Must be forthcoming and people must 
Renta ang to work and artificial impedi- 
ay 8 efficiency and competition must dis- 


pret What are the attitudes that actually 
todas among many people in this country 


Pope One, there is the big new union push 
Orter hours. This is one of the major 
manent goals of the AFL-CIO, and it is dis- 
trict, dramatized by the demand of an elec- 
out ns' local for a 20-hour week. Through- 
to Aladustry is a seemingly growing desire 
lees void work, to be paid more for working 
or not at all. : 
tr on does that square with the demands 
lg „Seater economic growth? The answer 
Painfully simple: It doesn't. 
Polic: 3 some of the Government's 
in relation to growth. The present 
tinis tration is committed, it’s true, to 
i aim of freer international trade, but in 
varjo erable other ways it seeks to protect 
fort Segments of the economy from the 
of competition. 
ful there could hardly be a more power- 
fo deterrent to increased private capital 
In mation than our confiscatory tax system. 
tion, we have the persistent inflation 


or 
decades, with little indication the Gov- 
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ernment will finally halt it. If it is not 
halted, talk of real economic growth is so 
much wind. 

Government politics work damage in more 
subtle ways. An unhealthy state of mind 
is emerging from the combination of Gov- 
ernment growth and the demands of pres- 
sure groups for ever more Government hand- 
outs. Whatever may be said of the morality 
of that collusion between Government and 
some people, it is plainly economic weakness. 
A people changing from self-reliance to de- 
pendence on the state may be in danger 
of losing their resources for growth. 

In such circumstances, it is a grievous 
fault for Government officials to propagate, 
in word and deed, the myth that the Gov- 
ernment can spend the Nation into eco- 
nomic growth. The Government can spur 
an unstable inflationary boom for a time, 
but only the people, by working hard and 
saving and investing, can build sound 
growth. 

No politicking can excuse the lie that work 
and thrift, the very things that made this 
country, are no longer necessary. They may 
be more necessary than ever in the decades 
ahead. The United States is not immune 
to decline. It cannot afford to trade in the 
real engines of growth for the delusion of 
a Government utopia. 


Chick Atkinson Leaves Many Sports 
Records 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, this 
past week athletic fans in Idaho and 
Utah lost one of our real leaders and 
outstanding personalities—Chick Atkin- 
son. 

My father has been a high school 
coach for 35 years in southern Idaho. 
My earliest memories pertain to gym- 
nasiums, football fields, dressing rooms, 
and the men that frequent them, 

During this time I have developed a 
friendship with many of our eoaches in 
the West and I am proud of the type of 
men we have in this profession. Ihave 
found them to be men of character and 
leaders in their communities, 

However, of all the coaches I have ever 
met if I could choose any. single one to 
coach my boy, it would have been Chick 
Atkinson. 

Edwin R. Kimball, the athletic direc- 
tor at Brigham Young University said: 

Everyone who knew Chick appreciated him 
for his wonderful ideas and wonderful ideals. 
He will live for years to come in the minds 
and hearts of the boys whom he coached 
and the people with whom he associated. 


Frank S. Dain, superintendent of in- 
dustrial relations at United States Steel’s 
Geneva operation near Provo, Utah, said: 

In the relatively short time that Chick At- 
Kinson has been at Geneva, he has made 
more friends than many of us do in a com- 
plete working career. He had a natural tal- 
ent for industrial relations work, because he 
had a genuine liking for people. This gen- 
uine liking was returned by those with 
whom he worked. He was admired and re- 
spected by both management and labor. 
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Mr. Speaker, the two following news- 
paper tributes illustrate the high esteem 
in which Chick Atkinson was held by his 
fellow men. 

[From the Deseret News & Telegram, Salt 
Lake City, Jan. 5, 1962] 
Cuick ATKINSON—HE Was BORN A LEADER— 
AND Diep A LEADER 


(By Hack Miller, Deseret News sports 
editor) 


Chick Atkinson, former Brigham Young 
University football coach, and one of the best 
liked gentlemen in sports, died Thursday. 

And the sporting scene here and about 
couldn’t have been more stunned if there 
had been the big blast. 

This death came suddenly, He was taken 
to the hosptial when he became ill while 
playing handball. 

That alone was shock, Here was a guy 
who had never been off the front team a 
day in his life. 

One could write a book about the likes of 
Chick Atkinson. He was a rare sort—the 
kind of a man you'd like your kids to be 
coached by. 

With apologies to no one, he put out 
Brigham Young University’s best football, 
his coaching was superb. He had more ideas, 
more spirit, than the Cougars ever had be- 
fore, or have since. When he moved from 
Brigham Young University to Geneva Steel, 
the latter was the gainer. 

Yet Chick was always Brigham Young 
University’s biggest booster—the first man 
up for the quarterback breakfasts—the first 
man up to pat the player on the back. 


LIVED A LEADER, DIED A LEADER 


Chick was friend to everyone. He held 
no quarter. He fought for his men all of 
the way. He staked his reputation, his career 
on principle. 

Chick Atkinson came up through the ranks 
as an outstanding athlete, a top-rate stu- 
dent, leader in student and civic affairs. 

He died a leader—he was bishop of the 
Provo 13th Ward at the time of his death— 
a guy who encouraged every young man to 
give the world his best. 

The least we can note is that our world is 
better for his having been here. 

Idaho State Journal, Pocatello, 
Idaho, Jan. 5, 1962] 
“Cuick" ATKINSON LEAVES RECORD IN Many 
Sports 
(By Ernie Stites) 

Chick Atkinson is dead and the inter- 
mountain area has lost one of its greater 
athletes. 

A short illness Thursday night claimed a 
man who seemed to be indestructible. 

Many remember him for his top perform- 
ances on the football field, the basketball 
court, the baseball diamond, and in track. 

All knew him as a model athlete, the ideal 
type of young man whose conduct on and 
off the field was an example for the young 
men with whom he played or coached. 

He excelled in every sport in which he 
participated, was a high-ranking student, 
and a leader in school activities. 

At Pocatello High School he was captain 
of the 1935-36 basketball team, was voted 
outstanding athlete of the year after the 
Indians won the Idaho State championship. 
In addition he was senior class president. 

Giving his athletic ability to Bengal ath- 
letic clubs at the then University of Idaho 
Southern Branch, he was a star on the 1936- 
37 Bengal basketball team. That club won 
25 consecutive games, set a record of 27 vic- 
tories in 31 contests including participation 
in the AAU national tournament at Denver. 

In the next season he was Bengal basket- 
ball captain. The team played in Oklahoma 
City and Denver AAU tourneys, closing in 
the quarter finals of the AAU meet as the 
last college team remaining in action. 


[From the 
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In addition to being voted the college's 
outstanding athlete he was men’s repre- 
sentative to student government, 

As a football player he was a triple threat 
in the Bengal backfield, playing defense, 
offense, and punting, and typical of his per- 
formance was the final game in 1937 when 
he returned to play after an ankle injury. 
He is credited with standing on his good foot 
and completing 7 of 10 passes. 

He always gave his best, lettering in three 
sports in each of 2 years with the Bengals 
and winning a blanket award. 

Transferring to University of Idaho, 
“Chick” played basketball, football, and 
baseball, was captain of the latter two sports 
in which he was named to division squads. 
He was president of the I club, and took 
part in student government. 

His coaching began at Emmett High School 
and Blackfoot for 1 year each, and in 1943 
he came to Pocatello High School as foot- 
ball coach. His composite record at the three 
schools is 38 won, 10 lost, and 1 game tied. 

His football teams at Pocatello won two 
Big Six conference championships, and in 
the 2 years his squad lost only one game in 
each year. 

Army service placed him as athletic officer 
in 1944 at Edgewood Arsenal, Md., and in 
1946 he came home to serve as football coach 
and in addition served as varsity basketball 
coach and was promoted to director of 
athletics. 

He enjoyed more successes here and in 
1949 was invited by Brigham Young Univer- 
sity to take over as varsity football coach. 

While he did not achieve a record of out- 
standing achievements there he was an in- 
spiration to players and left the school with 
the plaudits of the men with whom he 
worked. 

In recent years he has been engaged in 
industrial relations with United States Steel 
Co., Geneva plant at Provo, Utah. 


Mr. Speaker, I can best conclude my 
remarks by saying a loud Amen to the 
fine tributes paid to Chick Atkinson by 
Eddie Kimball, Frank S. Dain, Ernie 
Stites, and Hack Miller. 


Postal Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, another 
year has rolled by, but for our Nation's 
faithful postal clerks and carriers it is 
hardly 1962. To them, it is more like 
1945. 

Our Post Office employees are still be- 
ing treated as Government’s poor step- 
children—unfairly, inequitably, and 
slightingly, in comparison to their 
brothers. 

Little has changed for the postal 
worker since the end of the war, when 
he began losing his then prosperous pur- 
chasing power. The reason is an out- 
moded and grossly discriminatory pay 
adjustment system. 

A speedy correction is long overdue. 

Last year, it will be recalled, a postal 
longevity bill—S. 1459—was overwhelm- 
ingly passed by both Houses, but Presi- 
dent Kennedy felt obliged to veto it. 
We must try again. Something that is 
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honest, decent and proper, as this read- 
justment is, should not live or die on 
the condition of a postal rate increase. 

It is silly to reason that the just com- 
pensation of an invaluable public service 
should be absolutely offset by postal 
revenues. For example, a small post 
office may have a revenue under $100 a 
month. No one would suggest that its 
postmaster’s wage be so little. Such a 
postmaster, in fact, now makes $495 a 
month. Under the legislation I am in- 
troducing, he would get 8550. 

I hope no one would suggest either 
that, in order to obtain that modest in- 
crease, he would have to sell an extra 
$55 worth of stamps each month. 

What I am proposing amounts to this: 
An immediate salary adjustment for 
every postal employee, as of January 1, 
1962, with the largest proportional in- 
creases going to those with the lowest 
incomes. The increases would amount 
to about $1,000 to each postal worker. 
Starting wages would rise to just over 
$100 weekly. After 25 years of service, 
a carrier or clerk would be earning $130 
weekly. 

I feel that such a gradual raise of 30 
percent in the course of a lifetime of 
service is the least the United States 
should offer its employees. 

These are the mechanics of how the 
bill would correct the present inequities: 

First. It would award longevity in- 
creases after 10, 13, and 16 years of serv- 
ice, instead of the current 13, 18, and 25 
years. This would put postal employees 
on equal footing with other Federal 
workers. And this must be done to 
make the postal service as attractive a 
career as other Federal agencies offer. 

Second. It would grant most postal 
employees an increase each year during 
the first 5 years of service. These in- 
creases would amount to nearly $3 week- 
ly. The postal employee would get the 
$3 weekly increase again after 10, 13, and 
16 years of service. As it stands now, 
postal employees, unlike other Federal 
employees, are limited to longevity in- 
creases amounting to less than $2 a week 
and have a much longer period to wait 
for it, as I have pointed out. 

Thus I am only advocating an equal 
footing with other Government workers. 

For postal workers such action, I feel, 
is essential and should be accomplished 
quickly to bail out, at long last, our 
dedicated postal employees from their 
postwar poorhouse. 


Hail to Old Glory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I am proud to in- 
clude an American flag dialog by two 
students of the Exira, Iowa, High 
School—my hometown—Miss Cynthia 
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Peterson and Miss Carolyn Jessen, who 
are also members of the 4-H Club. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my great pleasure 
to see and hear these two fine patriotic 
American lassies put on this very im- 
pressive flag demonstration last fall, and 
because we all know that far too little 
emphasis is being exerted here in the 
United States of America to keep the 
spirit of our blessed heritage alive and 
burning in the hearts of all Americans 
today, my secretary, at my request, asked 
Mrs. Ethel Peterson to send me a copy 
of that wonderful dialog, to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Her letter and “Hail to Old Glory” fol- 
lows: 

Exma, Iowa, January 2, 1962. 

Dear Mr. Watson: Just a note, along with 
evidence that we are trying to start the year 
out right by keeping promises. 

It has been hard to get the girls together 
to give their demonstration on the use of the 
flag so that I could type it off, as you re- 
quested, 

As leader of the club I have been proud of 
the contribution that the girls have made in 
giving this demonstration so many times. 
I'm sure that both you and Ben will agree 
that it is a needed lesson. Wish that it were 
possible to have it entered in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp and sent out to schools and 
organizations. 

Hope that your daughter will enjoy the 
effort of the girls. 

Sincere good wishes for the new year. 

In haste, 
ETHEL PETERSON. 


DEMONSTRATION: “Harm TO OLD GLORY" 
(Given by Cynthia Peterson and Carolyn 
Jessen of the Exira Jolly Juniors 4-H Clu? 
at the Iowa State Fair as an activity dem- 
onstration, and at many other gatherings) 
INTRODUCTION 


CynTHIA, On a visit to a foreign country 
recently, an American visitor inquired of his 
host “why their country’s flag was in evi- 
dence so much, -both in town and 
areas.” “If ever,” he said, “your country 
should experience an invasion of an enemy 
and you were not permitted to fly your fag. 
you would understand how thankful we arè 
that we regained our freedom and that w® 
can fiy our flag as a symbol of it.” 

In talking about this incident, my team- 
mate and I recalled various Fourth of July 
observances, Memorial Day programs, 
other occasions when our flag was presented: 
and people did nothing but stand. We de- 
cided perhaps they didn’t know what to do. 
Certainly, it was not a matter of disrespect 
or lack of patriotism. Possibly, it was be- 
cause we've always known freedom a 
we've also become indifferent, and taken our 
freedoms for granted. 

As 4-H members and junior citizens w® 
would like to make a contribution to ouf 
community by demonstrating the correct 
private and public use of the American fag- 

It was not until June 14, 1777, that the 
Continental Congress adopted a design fort 
the national flag. [Show the 1777 flag. 
It resolved that “the flag of the United 
States shall be 13 stripes alternately red and 
white with a union of 13 white stars on $ 
blue field, representing a new constellation. 
The national flag of the United States today 
has 13 horizontal stripes, 7 red, and 6 white 
with a red stripe at the top and bottom, and 
a union of blue in the upper quarter next to 
the staff extending down to the bottom 
the 4th red stripe. There are five rows of 
six stars and four rows of five stars 
[Show.] 

The 77th Congress passed laws regulating 
the use of the flag and signed them on June 
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22, 1942. Five Federal laws have since been 
passed 


dealing with the display of the flag. 
t Eisenhower in 1953 signed into 


organiza 
equal or superior prominence to the flag of 
the United States at any place within the 


Unitea States or any of its territories except 


Day was authorized; penalties were fixed for 
improper use of the flag in the District 

Of Columbia; and provision for the dismissal 
any employee of the Government who, 
country is at war, criticizes the 


Carolyn will remind you of the laws gov- 
the use of the flag and will demon- 


Cakotyn. Thank you, Cynthia. In think- 
ing about it, I believe that It is important 
to about our flag at home, first. Every 
home should have a fiag and use it on legal 
holidays. We are familiar with the days 


that have been designated by acts of Con- 
Bess, but we have listed them here. [Poster 
showing all legal holidays.] 


is a simple bracket to hold a wall 
A flag should never be hoisted to the 
the staff, or placed on its staff in a 
without first unfurling it, [Demon- 
Strate this.] 


of all, in home training, children 
learn that a flag is not a toy and 
Ir never be carelessly thrown around. 
it & child receives a small flag, explain that 

should be set in a vase or in a container 
$o that it is upright. [Demonstrate.] 

ach the child to roll up the flag, cover it 
and store it in a drawer. 

The flag or a replica should never be used 
as for instance, embroidered on a handker- 
chief, sofa pillow, or a picture, nor stamped 
On napkins or in any other form of ornamen- 
The It may not be used in advertising. 

flag should always fly freely. 
n your flag, at home or at your busi- 
Place, becomes soiled, torn or un- 
sightly, destroy it in a respectable manner 
g it. Some flags of good material 
an be dry cleaned satisfactorily, and a tear 
Pe be neatly mended. Do not fly an un- 

għtly flag. With Cynthia's assistance, I 
2 show you how to correctly use the flag 
t & church or auditorium. As the speaker 

aces the audience, the American flag, on a 
Staff, will always be placed, at his right and 
Slightly to the front. Just as the honor 
t is always seated on the right of the 
a dinner. To the audience, the flag 
the left side of the stage. All other 
are placed to the left of the speaker. 
the American flag holds the position 
e mor. Off of the stage, in an auditorium, 

American flag on a staff would become 
flag of the audience and would be placed, 
floor level, at the right of the gathering. 

The flag may be used on the wall in back 
k the speaker in this manner: Demon- 

trate, horizontal stripes and vertical stripes 
th emphasis placed on the blue field al- 
Ways being on the flag's own right. Dem- 
Onstrate folding the flag, necessitating two 
People, Demonstrate draping the casket. 
casket is draped with the flag in the 


should 
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b of any military or naval personne! or 
m -ranking Government official. The flag 
ae never be permitted to touch the ground 


be lowered into the grave. It is removed 
and folded, as we have just demonstrated, 
Given to the next of kin. The flag, 
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placed on a casket, isdraped with the union 
over the left shoulder.” 

Demonstrate the use of the flag in a pro- 
cession—the American flag when carried in 
a line with other flags, is on the right of the 
marching line. When leading the proces- 
sion, in front and to the center. 

Cynthia will continue with the demon- 
stration. 

CYNTHIA, When visiting dignitaries are 
guests of this country the flags of the coun- 
tries which they represent are flown in this 
manner: The flag of the United States is 
flown in the center, and so forth. [Demon- 
strate.] If the American flag is cross staffed 
with another flag, it is at its own right and 
its staff is in front of the other flag. 
[Demonstrate. ] 

When the flags are displayed at the United 
Nations Building they should be flown from 
separate staffs of the same height and they 
should be of approximately equal size, In- 
ternational usage forbids the display of the 
flag of one nation above that of another in 
time of peace. 

When it is to be flown at half-mast, the 
fiag should be hoisted to the peak for an 
instant and then lowered to half-mast posi- 
tion; but before lowering the flag for the 
day, it should again be raised to the peak. 
By half-mast we mean lowering the flag to 
one-half the distance between the top and 
bottom of the halyard. It is done as a 
symbol of mourning at the time of death 
of a high-ranking Government or military 
official. On Memorial Day the flag is dis- 
played at half-mast until noon only, then 
hoisted to the top of the halyard. 

The flag of any State may be flown on the 
same halyard with the American flag, but it 
is always below the Stars and Stripes. Only 
the church flag in the U.S. Navy, a dark blue 
cross on a white background, may be flown 
above the flag of the United States. This is 
done at the time of commencing and kept 
hoisted during the continuance of divine 
service on board all vessels of the Navy. 

If you are called upon to decorate in a 
patriotic motif, remember that a flag may 
not be used as a table cover or in any other 
way than we have explained. Use red, white, 
and blue bunting. Be sure to use it with the 
blue at the top. 

When the American flag is presented or 
passes in parade this is the correct manner 
in which to accord its respect. [Both dem- 
onstrate.] Men in uniform give the military 
salute; men wearing hats will place their 
hat on the left shoulder so that the hand 
holding it will rest on the heart. If a man 
is not wearing a hat, he will stand at atten- 
tion. Women and children will place their 
hands over their hearts. The salute should 
be given to the flag passing in parade when 
the flag is approximately six steps away and 
the salute held until it has passed an equal 
distance with the eyes following it. The 
same salute is appropriate when the “Star 
Spangled Banner” is played. Standing, the 
salute is rendered at the first note of the 
anthem, and the position is retained until 
the last note. 

Carolyn will not give the conclusion, 

CaroLyn. Cynthia and I have shown you 
how to correctly display our flag. We have 
emphasized its use in the home, position in 
an auditorium, on the wall, in a parade, at 
half-mast and on a casket. We have made 
suggestions for patriotic decorations and re- 
spectful salutes to our flag and national 
anthem. We hope that you have learned to 
care for your flag, and how to properly dis- 
pose of it when necessary. Most of all, we 
hope that each of you will encourage your 
family to acquire and use a flag if you do not 
have one, 

In closing, we would remind you that in 
most groups the pledge of allegiance is given 
incorrectly. I will give the pledge showing 
that there are three divisions or breaks only. 
First, I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
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United States of America and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands; second, One nation, 
under God, indivisible; third, with liberty 
and justice for all. 

We have secured our information for this 
demonstration from the following sources: 
Brittanica Encyclopedia, Source Book, Pic- 
tured Knowledge, Boy Scout Manual, the 
American Patriot's Handbook, the U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps Manual, Etiquette of the Stars and 
Stripes, and the flag book of the DAR. 


J. Gordon Roberts, Outstanding Citizen 
of Nebraska, on “Semantics and the 
Cold War” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the blessings of our system of 
government and living is the opportunity 
for the individual to prosper, and when 
he prospers, to choose his own ways to 
contribute to his community and nation 
the fruits of his labor and industry and 
his experience. 

In Nebraska we have a man who has 
prospered in the dairy industry Mr. J. 
Gordon Roberts of the Roberts Dairy 
Co. Accordingly, in the best American 
traditions of philanthropy, he has used 
the fruits of his labor for the benefit 
of many and varied activities, especially 
in youth activities. 


I would like to name just a few of Mr. 
Roberts’ activities in the youth field: 
sponsorship of a number of American 
Legion baseball teams, Big Brothers of 
Omaha, annual awards for deserving 
youngsters in dairy husbandry in 4-H 
programs, first president of the National 
Boys Football Foundation, sponsorship 
of midget football teams, active in Boy 
Scout Covered Wagon Council, donor of 
athletic awards at two universities, board 
of directors of Omaha YMCA, contrib- 
uted land for public parks in three cities, 
and a member of the President's Citizens 
Advisory Committee on the Fitness of 
American Youth. 

Last month, the Cornbelt Region of 
the B'nai B'rith Youth Organization 
honored Mr. Roberts with a “Citation 
for Youth Services” during a regional 
convention attended by 400 youths from 
Iowa, Nebraska, and South Dakota. The 
citation was in recognition of business 
leadership, community work, and a be- 
lief in youth and mankind's ability to 
mold a better man by building a better 
boy. As an Official of the B'nai B'rith 
organization said, “Mr. Roberts has 
shared his time with many youth activi- 
ties in addition to service to the com- 
munity.” 

On the occasion of this presentation, 
Mr. Roberts spoke on a subject in which 
he has a special interest—semantics. 
Mr. Roberts suggests a look at semantics 
as a possible answer to the cold war. His 
remarks were interesting and stimulat- 
ing, not only to the young people at- 
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tending the award presentation, but to 
all of us in attendance. 

I would now like to make these re- 
marks available to the readers of the 
Record, and by reason of the unani- 
mous consent previously granted, I now 
include Mr. Roberts’ speech. 

WHAT Is THE ANSWER TO THE COLD War? 


(Speech given by J. Gordon Roberts to the 
regional convention of the B'nai B'rith 
Youth Organization, December 27, 1961, on 
the occasion of his receiving a citation for 
service to youth) 


The problem of human survival is not a 
problem out of science fiction. It is a prob- 
lem faced by all of us. It must be faced by 
my generation and by your generation. 

We see the world divided into two armed 
camps to defend two very different sets of 
principles, In both camps, people seem 
much better prepared to die for their prin- 
ciples than to live by them. 

In our own country, the bases of compe- 
tion are deteriorating in more ways than 
I have time to describe. Freedom is being 
lost. 

Behind the Iron Curtain, Marxian prin- 
ciples have been sacrificed. Pavlov's condi- 
tioned responses represent the principles 
upon which action is based. As you prob- 
ably know, Pavlov made some experiments on 
animals in terms of conditioning. His work 
has been the basis for assuming that human 
beings are simply creatures to be condi- 
tioned through fear. Intelligence is con- 
sidered just one manifestation of condition- 
ing, like the exceptional capacity of a blood- 
hound to smell a trail. 

Armament obviously offers no permanent 
solution to decadence anywhere in the 
world. On the other hand, with animal be- 
havior as a model for control, disarmament 
appears to offer no solution either. Under 
the circumstances, abandoning all means of 
protection appears to make no sense. We 
might as well dismiss the police department. 

So what is the answer? 

In the first place, we must find a better 
yardstick of measuring human progress or 
retrogression. As of now, people identify 
emotionally with capitalism or communism, 
with very little rhyme or reason to such 
identification. 

Karl Marx said that the human being is an 
evolving animal. But he also said that the 
pattern of human evolution may be deter- 
mined through the study of economics, In 
my judgment, the study of economics offers 
too narrow a basis for measurement. I will 
try to explain why I say this a little later on. 

In any case, we certainly need a better 
basis of measurement than we have now to 
determine which system is and which 
is bad, and to what extent either is good 
or bad. To find such a system of measure- 
ment, progress must be made in the area of 
pure reason. Progress must be made in the 
area which lies even beyond pure science. 

A small group of men and women are in- 
terested in finding the basis for such progress. 
They call what they are doing the study of 
general semantics. Semantics has to do 
with the meaning of words. General seman- 
tics covers the effect of symbolism upon our 
ability to think. » 

General semantics attempts to show the 
relationship between the symbols we use to 
describe our actual environment, and the en- 
vironment itself. The closer the relation- 
ship the better. For words and what they 
mean are obviously net the same things. 
Try to eat a meal out of the food section of 
the newspaper, and you'll find yourself quite 
hungry. 

Behind the approach of general semantics 
lies even a deeper theory than relationship 
between symbols and our ability to reason. 

The theory is that the human being may 
best live in harmony with his neighbor If he 
can live in harmony with himself. 
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Involved in this harmony is the capacity 
to measure, 

A person must stick his neck out if he is to 
try to find a way to measure anything and 
everything which can happen in the physical 
universe. I stick my neck out a long way 
when I refer to anything which ever has 
happened or Is likely to happen. 

Anyone interested actively in general 
semantics must be willing to stick his neck 
out. It’s that kind of subject. It is not for 
the timid. On the other hand, most of us 
interested in this field take comfort in one 
rather important fact: Proving that a theory 
is wrong may be just as important as prov- 
ing that a theory is right. 

For instance, the alchemists tried to make 
gold out of baser metals. They believed 
that metal came from a fusion of what they 
called the stone atom and the fire atom. 
They were wrong in their assumption, but 
their activity led to the discovery of elements, 
nevertheless. 

On the basis of the assumption that I may 
be either right or wrong or both, I am going 
to throw some rules at you for a new kind 
of logic. This logic is based upon structure 
rather than definition. Although I've had 
help in formulating these principles into 
words, I hold no one else responsible for 
them. 

I have just two pages of rules. I doubt 
that you will follow them completely, But 
to make this talk coherent, I must read 
them: s 


“A SYSTEM OF STRUCTURAL LOGIC DESCRIBING 
OUR ENVIRONMENT 


“I, Change, in the form of motion, 1s the 
only constant factor in the universe, descern- 
ible to the senses. 

“II. Balance of forces in motion is implied 
in a universe of motion. 

III. With regard to motion, infinity, in 
terms of what may be discernible, must be 
reached with change in direction. (For in- 
stance, let us begin with an assumed point 
atrest. The point is, of course, an infinitely 
small amount of space, As the point moves, 
it develops into an infinity of points in terms 
of direction and now has dimension as a 
line. As the line, itself, moves around the 
original point, a circle develops, which is an 
infinity of lines, like spokes in a wheel. The 
infinity of points has not been lost, but it is 
now controlled by the movement of the line 
in developing an infinity of lines. As the 
circle moves around an axis, a sphere de- 
velops, with a new order of infinity consisting 
of circles, Infinity in the sense of the un- 
changing must be reached with change in 
direction.) 

“IV. A new order is developed when infin- 
ity, as described, is reached by changing the 
direction of motion. 

“V. Differing orders of complexity are de- 
veloped through change in motion. 

“VI. The latest order of changing motion 
describes the controlling order. 

“VII. Different orders of complexity may 
be compared only in terms of common de- 
nominators of complexity. (For example, 
a sphere may not be compared with a circle 
in terms of cubic measurement, but may be 
compared with a circle in terms of radius 
or circumference.) 

“VIII. Both progression and regression are 
possible, with the latest order of changing 
motion maintaining control in either case. 

IX. Statements about different orders 
may be described structurally in terms of the 
general and the specific: (A) True, generally 
but not specifically; (B) true, specifically but 
not generally; (C) true both generally and 
specifically; (D) false both generally and 
specifically; (E) not proved.” 

Structural logic should be subject to proof 
in terms of mathematical reasoning, and 
observation by the rules of scientific meth- 
od. Should structural logic prove valid in 
any appreciable degree, one might well be 
able to compare like orders of structure even 
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in areas which appear to be completely un- 
related. Methods of application would cer- 
tainly appear subject.to improvement. 

How might these rules be applied to the 
question of capitalism and communism, for 
example? Let's consider the possibility of 
evolutionary direction. Let's make some 
more assumptions which may be wrong to 
see if there is any way to test them. 

Let’s briefly analyze the basis for evolution. 

Apparently Nature abhors pure chance as 
a basis for solving problems. In any case, 
our planet Is composed of different kinds of 
material. Without different kinds of mate- 
rial, it is difficult to conceive of life ever 
developing at all. j 

In a sense, the development of life rep- 
resents the exaggeration of differences al- 
ready present on our planet. 

In any case with, the development of life 
must have come the will to survive, and the 
necessity of choice. 

Examination of lower forms of life indi- 
cates that some of these have difficulty in 
differentiating between what would make 
them survive and what would not. 

In any event, they must have developed 
some means of differentiating between suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful experience. This 
must have represented the beginning of 
what we know as conditioning, a means of 
avoiding pure chance as the answer to sur- 
vival. 

Conditioning must probably have de- 
veloped into instinct, as it became more and 
more deeply entrenched. And instinct must 
necessarily have been triggered by what de- 
veloped into emotion. For emotion is a 
form of psychic comfort or discomfort. 

In lower animals we certainly see conduct 
supporting this theory, in any case. } 

But with the coming of intelligence must 
have come also some freedom from the blind 
rule of conditioned emotion. According to 
the theory of logic presented here, control 
of direction must have been transferred 
away from emotional response to reason. 

Suppose this is the case. To return to 
emotional response as the answer to all 
problems is to regress and to jeopardize our 
human values. Despite the glorification of 
pure emotion as depicted by romantic fic- 
tion, our problems may hardly be solved 
either through emotional comfort or dis- 
comfort, but through reason. 


Suppose there may be some truth in the 
assumption that evolution may proceed 
through direction at higher and higher or- 
ders of control. Emotional identification 
may then hardly be the answer to our prob- 
lems. Control is being taken from a higher 
order of evolutionary development in favor 
of a lower order. 

Suppose mob rule were the solution to the 
problems of humankind. Mob rule would 
then necessarily signify the domination of 
what is best and most advanced in human 
development. But is this .true? 

All that I have read or observed on this 
subject would indicate the contrary. Mob 
rule appears to involve rule at the lowest 
level of development within any group. If 
such be the case, then we should turn away 
from identification through emotion to the 
use of intelligence, in order to solve the 
problems of our time. 

Whatever may be the answer to our prob- 
lems, mob rule hardly appears to be one of 
them. For men may jump, physically, 
through fear, but can they create through 
fear? 

Some day human society must develop & 
system which is fitted to human needs. 
Above all, it must permit the individual to 
be creative. I hope that some day a system 
of measuring human progress may be de- 
veloped which can make this kind of goal a 
practical reality. I hope that someone in 
this audience may be helpful in bringing 
about this kind of progress. 

Thank you for listening. 
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The Congo, Nehru, Sukarno, and the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 

n (D.C.) Star has performed a 
re Public service in its excellent 
a coverage of recent events in- 
olving the United Nations, particularly 
with respect to U.N. aggression in Ka- 
Sta ta aided and supported by the United 


For the benefit of my colleagues who 
Tant not have read the Star editorials, 
include them for the Rrconp: 
the Washington Star, Dec. 8, 1961] 
RUSSIA TO THE RESCUE 
1 friends from the Kremlin have rallied 
e support of the attack on Britain and 
er colonial powers for allegedly sabotag- 
Thine United Nations Katanga operation. 
raises some uncomfortable questions 
and invites some in speculation. 
The Russians, of course, offer no proof of 
Son Own to support the charge. They are 
tent to cite recent intemperate state- 
ments by Dr. Conor Cruise O’Brien and Gen. 
wn who, in turn, offered no proof 
thelr accusations. Thus it goes— 
without producing any evidence, 
an and 
unidentified British “gutter million- 
alres.” General McKeown joins the cry, 
calling the irresponsible Dr. O'Brien as his 
Witness. And now the Russians gleefully 
chime in, basing their complaint on the 
baseless attacks by Dr. O'Brien and General 
McKeown. And some people, we suppose, 
Swallow it. 
be is one factual point which might 
the wutioned. Britain, although opposed to 
her und Of force in Katanga, is at least paying 
Tee of the cost of the U.N. operation. 
Russians have refused to pay anything. 
11 first ruble is yet to be forthcoming. 
it were not for the fact that our own 
Country has been picking up the lion’s share 
Of the check, the U.N.-Congo effort would 
ve collapsed iong ago. Who is trying to 
what? 
It seems to us, however, that there is 
Breater reason to be concerned with the 
e of the United States making com- 
Cause with the Kremlin in trying to 
8 Moise Tshombe's Katanga by force 
ot arms. What is the basis for an identity 
interest in this highly dubious business? 
anyone believe that the Russians are 
uns to destroy Mr. Tshombe and discredit 
Colonial powers for any reason except to 
at er their own interests? The question 
0 heart of this strange performance is 
11 ther our own country realiy knows where 
9 going and how it expects to get there. 
our part, we doubt it. 
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[From the Washington Star, Dec. 11, 1961] 
THE WORDS AND THE DEEDS 
mcecretary of State Dean Rusk has said that 
fo Primary mission of the United Nations 
re in Katanga is to protect themselves, 

Maintain their communications and to 
8 a situation in which the political 
on among Congolese leaders can move 
4 to a responsible and peaceful settlement.“ 

Joint U.N.-Ccongo communique issued in 
of Ville last week disclaimed any design 
wa tary conquest of Katanga or other 
res te sims. The objectives, it said, are to 

tore law and order, eliminate the danger- 
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ous influence of mercenaries, and to seek a 
political solution. 

These are fair words, but they bear little 
relation to what has been going on in Ka- 
tanga. The U.N. armed attack, waged in 
the main by jet aircraft, was launched a 
week ago after discovery of an alleged Ka- 
tangan attack plan. This alleged plan has 
not been made public despite demands by 
Belgian Foreign Minister Spaak that it be 
produced. If such a plan exists, and if it 
justifies the armed assault on Katanga, why 
has it not been made public? 

The assault itself has not been limited to 
military objectives. On Friday a civilian 
hospital in Elisabethville was brought under 
mortar attack for 10 hours, and the building 
was hit by from 30 to 50 shells. A U.N. 
spokesman said the shelling was aimed at a 
Katanga camp half a mile away. This at- 
tack on the hospital, which is reported to 
have killed and wounded a number of civil- 
ians, resulted in a vigorous protest to the 
U.N. from 46 civilian doctors in Elisabeth- 
ville. In addition to the hospital, they said, 
churches, houses and missions were hit by 
the mortar fire.. Similar protests, including 
one to Adlai Stevenson, came from Protestant 
missionaries in Katanga. 

We do not see any basis on which this kind 
of attack can be justified on grounds of self- 
defense, maintenance of U.N. communica- 
tions, or paving the way for a peaceful politi- 
cal settlement. On the contrary, especially 
without publication of the alleged Katanga 
attack plan, it looks very much like indis- 
criminate U.N. aggression, aided and sup- 
ported by the United States. In short, the 
deeds make it appear that a U.N. military 
conquest of Katanga is under way, and fair 
words cannot put a different face on the 
matter. 


[From the Washington Star, Dec. 14, 1961] 
Ir DOESN'T MAKE SENSE 


In Katanga, actions speak louder and more 
clearly than words. And, however reluctant- 
ly, one is forced to the conclusion that it is 
what we actually are doing there that is 
meaningful, not what we say we are doing. 

The State Department denies that we are 
supporting the use of force by the United 
Nations to crush the Katanga forces mili- 
tarily or to impose a political solution by 
force. All that we are doing, the Department 
insists, is to help the U.N. to protect itself, to 
maintain its freedom of movement and com- 
munications in order to discharge the mis- 
sion given it by the Security Council and 
the General Assembly. 

So much for the words. What is the U.N, 
force actually doing? 

Clearly, we think, within the means avail- 
able to it, it is waging full-fledged war 
against Katanga. Its jets are ranging far and 

~ wide, shelling and bombing fixed targets and, 
apparently, anything that moves on the 
roads. Its mortars have blasted nonmili- 
tary targets—enough so to evoke protests 
from doctors and missionaries. Civilians as 
well as military personnel are being killed 
and wounded. Reinforcements are being 
brought up in U.S. planes, and reports from 
Leopoldville, capital city of the central gov- 
“ernment, repeatedly claim that Katanga’s re- 
sistance soon will be overcome. 

What is the purpose of all this? One 
purpose must be to crush Katanga’s military 
forces. At least, that obviously is what is 
being attempted. If the attempt succeeds, 
what then? Is no political settlement to be 
imposed on a defeated Katanga? Will the 
province, if it wishes, be permitted to con- 
tinue in a state of secession? Will Moise 
Tshombe be allowed to remain in control? 
Will what is left of the Katanga Army be 
permitted to maintain itself as an independ- 
ent force? If the answer to such questions 
as these Is yes, then the U.N. operation makes 
no sense whatever. It will have been an 
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exercise in futility producing nothing but a 
harvest of ruin and bitterness. 

Of course, we do not believe that any of 
this is contemplated. The intention, we 
think, is to crush Katanga’s resistance and 
force it to rejoin the Congo. We are op- 
posed to this, because we think it is morally 
wrong, beyond the scope of U.N. authority 
and that, in the end, it will be destructive of 
true Western interests. If the effort is to 
be pursued, however, if the United States is 
to break with its Western allies over Ka- 
tanga and serve as a kind of tail to the Soviet 
and Afro-Asian bloc kite, we would feel 
better about it if the facts were to be 
candidly stated. As things stand, no one is 
being deceived—except possibly those of our 
own officials who may be deceiving them- 
selves. 


[From the Washington Star, Dec. 18, 1961] 
Mn. NEHRU STRIKES 


In this age of inverted international 
morality, were it not for one thing, there 
would be nothing especially surprising about 
Prime Minister Nehru's aggressive war 
against Goa and two other tiny Portuguese 
enclaves. That one thing is Mr. Nehru's 
record—a record of self-righteous preach- 
ments addressed to anyone and everyone 
whose standards of eonduct fall short of 
what Mr. Nehru thinks, or claims to think, 
they should be. f 

The Portuguese have been in Goa since 
1510—18 years after Columbus discovered 
America. Their suggestion that the ques- 
tion of integration with India be submitted 
to a vote of the Goan people has been ig- 
nored, Mr. Nehru, having been assured of 
Soviet support for his action, has simply 
brought superior military force to bear in 
the fashion of all The Goans, 
it is said, are being liberated, and never mind 
whether they would have preferred to remain 
as they were. 

In unleashing his tanks, troops, and 
planes, the Indian Prime Minister has ig- 
nored appeals from the United Nations and, 
it is reported from the United States. Why? 
Because with the Kremlin's backing he can 
safely proceed to crush tiny Goa in the 
name of liberation 

This confronts the U.N. with a nasty sit- 
uation. What will it do, or even try to do, 
about this flagrant act of aggression? Not 
much, in all probability. For the hands of 
the U.N. are considerably less than clean at 
this time. 

With Indian troops in the forefront, it has 
proceeded to smash the Katanga armed 
forces, while denying that it had any such 
purpose in mind. With the support of the 
United States, the U.N. Congo Army has in- 
vaded and captured Elisabethville, killing 
many civilians as well as soldiers in the 
process, Yet a U.N. spokesman in Leopold- 
ville has the effrontery to say: “Our purpose 
continues to be to insure our freedom of 
movements and to protect the civilian resi- 
dents of Elisabethville from the danger of 
further Katanga attacks.” 

With such examples of the new interna- 
tional doubletalk before him, and with 
Russia at his side, we do not imagine Mr. 
Nehru is losing sleep over any prospective 
U.N. action. 


[From the Washington Star, Dec. 19, 1961] 
Waite Goa DIED 

The Security Council, to paraphrase the 
familiar line, fumbled in futility while tiny 
Goa collapsed under the impact of Prime 
Minister Nehru's unabashed aggression. 

This was not the fault of the majority 
members of the council. Seven of them, 
led by the United States, called for the im- 
mediate withdrawal of the Indian invaders. 
But Soviet Russia, supported by Ceylon, 
Liberia, and the United Arab Republic, voted 
the resolution. This, of course, was all pre- 
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arranged. When he launched his cynical at- 
tack, Mr. Nehru knew he could count upon 
the backing of the Soviet Union—and this 
despite the flagrant nature of the viola- 
tion of the U.N. Charter. 

No exercise in semantics, no concoction of 
disingenuous words, can disguise the mean- 
ing of this shameful exhibition. Adlai 
Stevenson, describing himself as the only 
man at the council table who was present at 
the birth of the U.N., said that “tonight we 
are witnessing the first act of the drama 
which could end in its death.” 

We do not think that this is an exaggera- 
tion. If anything, the Soviet veto was not 
the first act leading to the death of the U.N., 
but the latest in a series of such acts. And 
the United Nations certainly cannot survive 
in a climate of moral corruption. The organ- 
ization was founded on the assumption that 
the members would respect the provisions 
of its charter, that wrong would not be 
treated as right merely because this perver- 
sion of fact suits the momentary convenience 
of one country or another. 

The delegates may twist truth into un- 
recognizable form. They may even persuade 
themselves that this is their proper function. 
But the people, especially the Western peo- 
ple, will not be deceived. And when they re- 
fuse any longer to support a corrupted or- 
ganization, the United Nations will be done 
for. What an irony it will be if Prime 
Minister Nehru, the “Man of Peace,” turns 
out to have been a principal architect of the 
U.N.’s destruction. 


[From the Washington Star, Dec. 20, 1961] 
SUKARNO AND THE U.N. 


It seems rather likely at the moment that 
President Sukarno of neutralist Indonesia 
will go forward with his threatened invasion 
of Dutch-administered West New Guinea. 
After all, he has received much encourage- 
ment to do so. The Kremlin, for example, 
has already bestowed its enthusiastic bless- 
ing on the venture. And India’s peace-lov- 
ing Prime Minister Nehru has shown how 
swiftly aggression can succeed when one 
launches it with overwhelming military su- 
periority against relatively unarmed places 
like the ancient Portuguese enclaves of Diu, 
Damao and Goa, 


There is still some hope, however, that 
Mr. Sukarno will accept the offer of the 
Netherlands Government to try again to 
negotiate a peaceful settlement of the issue 
under the auspices of the United Nations. 
In any event, in laying claim to West New 
Guinea, he is on even weaker ground than 
Mr. Nehru has been as regards the enclaves 
India’s armed forces have just taken over in 
an altogether ignoble violation of the U.N. 
Charter and of the Prime Minister's own fre- 
quently and piously proclaimed advocacy of 
morality in international life. Thus, al- 
though the Indians at least can argue that 
the enclaves have been remnants of colonial- 
ism within the physical boundaries of their 
vast subcontinent, the target of the Sukarno 
regime’s projected aggression is far removed 
from the heart of Indonesia, geographically, 
socially, culturally and otherwise. The fol- 
lowing Dutch view of the matter is well 
worth quoting: 

“New Guinea—is an island—the second 
largest in the world. It lies across the top 
of Australia and has an area of 344,330 square 
miles. The eastern half is under Australian 
administration. The western half of the 
island, roughly the size of Norway, is Nether- 
lands New Guinea, a hot and humid land 
harsh and unfriendly to man. It is estimated 
that the whole population number somewhat 
over 700,000—partly pygmies. Neither from 
a racial nor from a cultural point of view 
is there any connection between these primi- 
tive people—who are among the most primi- 
tive left on this earth—and the highly cul- 
tured ethnical groups of Indonesia. 
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“There is no movement for independence 
in Netherlands New Guinea; there is no 
movement for affiliation with Indonesia 
among the indigenous population. What the 
Netherlands proposes to do is to continue 
to develop, through a process of education, 
a free political consciousness which is a 
prerequisite for ultimate self-determination, 
What Indonesia proposes is simply that a 
territory and a people, which have no ties 
with Indonesia whatsoever, should be an- 
nexed by Indonesia, and once and for all 
be deprived of self-determination.” 

All this strikes us as a reasonable sum- 
mation of the realities. Mr. Sukarno, whose 
government is in constant difficulty trying 
to run the affairs of the more than 82 mil- 
lion people living within the vast and far- 
flung complex of islands that make up the 
Indonesian Republic, is wrong when he 
declares that the armed forces under his 
command must liberate West New Guinea 
from the colonialism of the Dutch. If the 
majority of nations, meaning particularly 
the Soviet bloc and the Afro-Asian neu- 
tralists, are determined to support this kind 
of demagogic nonsense, then the U.N. will 
hardly be able to survive. 


[From the Washington Star, Dec. 27, 1961] 
TEMPTING TSHOMBE 


There has been some doubt, encouraged 
by statements from unidentified United Na- 
tions spokesmen and by Congolese Premier 
Adoula, that Moise Tshombe really intends 
to go through with his agreement to end 
the secession of Katanga Province. The im- 
port of this has been that he signed the 
agreement in bad faith and that he will find 
some pretext for wriggling out of it. 

Maybe so, although Mr. Tshombe today 
is scheduled to send a Katanga parliamentary 
delegation to Leopoldville to participate in 
the drafting of the new Congo constitu- 
tion called for in the Adoula-Tshombe 
agreement, But what is one to think of the 
U.N. and its intentions? 

Last Saturday, at a most critical stage of 
the supposed U.N. effort to end its war in 
Katanga and bring that Province back into 
the Congo, it was announced that 1,000 
troops from the Congolese Army will be 
added to the U.N. military force. What 
could be better calculated to encourage Mr. 
Tshombe, if he wants to welsh on his agree- 
ment, and to stiffen Katangese resistance to 
the U.N. effort to end the Province's seces- 
sion? What earthly sense does it make, 
especially at this time, for the U.N. to be 
importing enemy troops into Katanga— 
troops whose military performance hereto- 
fore has been notable for butchery, pillage, 
and rape? 

When the announcement first came it was 
wrapped in ambiguity. No U.N. spokesman 
would say why a longstanding policy against 
using Congolese troops as part of the U.N. 
force had been changed. No one would say 
where these troops would be stationed. Our 
own Government, which has not favored use 
of Congolese troops on the ground that it 
would smack too: much of intervention in 
a civil war, remained silent—while presuma- 
bly our planes were fiying in the Adoula 
soldiers. 

Three days later some enlightenment came. 
A 90-man advance unit of the Congolese 
troops, it was announced, is joining the 
U.N. Army at Kamina Base in Katanga, and 
the others, presumably, will be flown in 
later. To be sure, it was stated that the 
Congolese will not be used to attack Ka- 
tanga. But as the Associated Press reported 
in a dispatch which certainly is not an ex- 
aggeration, “their presence is likely to in- 
crease Mr. Tshombe’s fear that one day 
the U.N. may assist the Central Congolese 
Army to reoccupy Katanga by force.” 

It may be that the U.N. authorities think 
they have crushed Mr. Tshombe’s ability to 
resist, and that they can do as they please. 
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If the Katanga leader now tries to back out 
of his agreement, however, and if the fight- 
ing should be resumed, this incredible deci- 
sion to use Congolese troops may very well 
be interpreted as evidence that the U.N. 
planned it that way. 


[From the Washington Star, Dec. 29, 1961] 
BETTER Hme Hım 


Two State Department big guns have been 
fired, or perhaps one should say misfired, in 
reply to criticism of United Nations policy 
in the Congo and our Government's support 
of that policy. 

One blast came from G. Mennen (Soapy) 
Willams, Assistant Secretary of State for 
African Affairs. It isn't worthy of much at- 
tention, since it is a rehash of the familiar 
State Department-U.N. line, with all of the 
distortions and omissions, plus a few charac- 
teristic Williams-ish embellishments. 

The speech by Carl T. Rowan, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, 
is in a different category. For one thing, it 
is reported to have been cleared in the State 
Department all the way to the top. For 
another, it is filled with fascinating con- 
tradictions, McCarthy-like innuendoes, and 
above all, it introduces most of us for the 
first time to the man who, according to Mr. 
Rowan, is the real villain of the piece. 

Mr. Rowan starts from the false premise 
that the United States could not support 
Katangan secession. It has been our im- 
pression that the criticism was directed 
not to this, but to U.S. support of the 
U.N. effort—disclaimers to the contrary—to 
crush Moise Tshombe’s meager military 
power and force Katanga back into the 
Congo. Mr. Rowan says that Mr. Tshombe, 
by refusing to return to the Congo fold, has 
unwittingly been playing the Communist 
game to the hilt, while the Communists lurk 
in the shadows waiting to capitalize on the 
chaos that would result from continued 
secession. This raises the interesting ques- 
tion of why the Communists, in the Security 
Council, have fully supported the U.N. effort 
to end Katanga’s secession—a question 
which Mr. Rowan doesn't bother to answer. 
Mr. Rowan also pays his respects to those 
who support Mr. Tshombe and his policy of 
secession. In the United States, he says, 
we have a conglomeration of arch-conserva- 
tives: people who oppose the income tax; 
avowed defenders of racial segregation; op- 
ponents of fluoridation of water; those who 
want to destroy the Supreme Court, largely 
because of its ruling on school segregation, 
etc. In other words, if one speaks up for 
Tshombe one must also be against fluorida- 
tion of water—which is at least a novel ap- 
proach to the guilt-by-association school of 
thought. 

Of greatest interest to us, however, are 
Mr. Rowan's comments on ore Michel Strue- 
lens, a former Belgian civil servant who op- 
erates out of some rather plush quarters in 
New York, and who heads up a clever, big- 
money campaign to convince Americans that 
they ought to support Katanga’s secession. 
Further, as Mr. Rowan tells it, by spreading 
around at least $140,000 over the last year, 
Mr. Struelens has gotten some extremely 
vocal help in dispensing a string of myths 
and a stream of misinformation about Ka- 
tanga and the Congo. 

The inference, as we get it, is that Mr. 
Struelens by spending a mere $140,000 in a 
year has bought up a large segment of the 
American press, a significant number of Sen- 
ators and Representatives, such prominent 
citizens as Herbert Hoover and Richard 
Nixon, as well as the great majority of people 
who have written to the newspapers on the 
question of our policy in the Congo. 

We have never met Mr. Struelens, but if 
Mr. Rowan is right, he must be quite an 
operator. And we have a suggestion to offer. 
The State Department, the United Nations, 
or perhaps both, ought to hire him. As 
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things stand, they are paying out a lot more 
than $140,000 a year, and getting a lot less 
in return, for the efforts of their own press 
agents and propagandists—under whatever 
titles they may function. 


[From the Washington Star, Jan. 5, 1962] 
AnoTHER Low BLOW 


There may be a cease-fire in Elisabethville, 
but the State. Department's private war 
against Katanga and its American repre- 
sentative, Michael Struelens, goes on un- 
abated. Furthermore, some of the tactics 
being used are, we think, beneath the dig- 
nity of the State Department. 

Lincoln White, State Department press 
Officer, has publicly charged that an attempt 
Was made to pay another country to extend 
diplomatic recognition to Katanga, and that 
Mr, Struelens was involved. Other sources— 
Sources at higher levels in the State Depart- 
ment—have said privately that the country 
in question was Costa Rica and that the 
alleged bribe amounted to $1 million. 


country. But it is hardly any of our State 
Department's business—especially in view of 
the fact that the United States has spent 
and is still spending not millions but billions 
of dollars in an effort to buy friends and 
good will in countries scattered around the 
World. We Americans are hardly in a posi- 
tion to be too self-righteous about spending 
to win friends and influence people. 
Secondly, this Costa Rica bribe story has 
been around Washington for several 
days. It was leaked by a State Department 
Official higher in rank than Mr. White, but 
since that official would not permit his name 
to most newspapers did not print 
the story. As a result, we strongly suspect, 
Mr. White found himself stuck with a smear 


publicity. 
Finally, the charge has been flatly denied 
by Mr. Struelens, and it has also been 


sible positions. Otherwise, these foolish 


Senator Styles Bridges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the New York World-Telegram of No- 
vember 27, 1961, with reference to the 
late Senator STYLES Bamers. The Sen- 
ate has lost one of its most distinguished 
members, and I have lost a respected and 
Valued friend. Senator BRIDGES served 
his country well, and his loss will be 
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keenly felt by the Senate and by the 
people of New Hampshire. 
The above-mentioned article follows: 
Senator STYLES BRIDGES 


Senator STYLES BRIDGES, of New Hampshire, 
dead at the relatively young age of 63, was 
in his fifth term. Yet some first-termers 
were more widely known. His seniority, his 
position as chairman of the GOP bloc and his 
skill in political maneuvers made him a Sen- 
ator of exceptional influence. But he seemed 
to prefer the background. 

Throughout his nearly 25 years in the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Bauwens was established as a Yankee 
conservative and often was tagged with 
sterner catalogings. But he sometimes voted 
for liberal propositions, often was critical of 
a Republican administration. 

He didn’t speak frequently, but he had a 
talent for remarkably crisp talk, and some 
of his analyses of current affairs were incisive 
and bold, He early discerned the danger of a 
Red China and—even before World War II 
ended—was identifying Soviet Russia as the 
great roadblock to world peace. He consist- 
ently opposed deficit spending. 

In six successive elections (the first as 
Governor) the people of New Hampshire by 
wide majorities showed they were well 
pleased with him. That is one important 
measure of a Senator, and there are only four 
now in the Senate who could outmatch him. 


We Must Be Informed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks, I call the attention of my col- 


leagues in the Congress to an excellent 
editorial appearing in the December 5, 
1961, edition of the Villanova Prep Times, 
Ojai, Calif. The author is Robert An- 
drews, aged 17. 

The editorial follows: 

Information is a vital thing. A person 
can, in fact, neither defend nor attack a 
philosophy or a way of life unless he pos- 
sesses information about its precepts. This 
is especially true of the political and ideo- 


logical philosophy we call communism. 


Yet, what is information? It is certainly 
more than the mere memorization of set 
phrases, to be parroted whenever the con- 
versation shifts from the latest football 
scores to politics. 

Information is the accumulation of facts— 
not prejudices—and the intelligent ar- 
rangement of these facts in the mind. An 
informed citizen is not essentially a rightist 
or a leftist. He is an American. 

George Washington, in his last public ad- 
dress, given in 1796, said “Citizens by birth 
or choice, your country has a right to de- 
mand all your loyalties. The name of 
‘American,’ which belongs to you, must al- 
ways exalt your pride more than any per- 
sonal or party affiliation.” 

In other words, those who pledge their 
fidelity to various organizations and so- 
cieties, which are in direct conflict with the 
fundamental truths on which our country 
is founded, run the risk of allowing hatred 
of communism to obfuscate their loyalty to 
their country. Quoting George Washington 
again, “Guard against the impostures of 
pretended patriotism.” 
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Patriotism, which has admittedly become 
too often neglected today, takes the place 
of information in the minds of some. Just 
as seniors at Villanova and other Catholic 
schools take a course in apologetics (which 
enables them to prove certain aspects of 
Catholicism through reason, instead of 
trusting completely in blind faith), like- 
wise Americans should supplement their 
patriotic feelings with practical knowledge. 

Finally, too many people think that either 
liberal opinions or a conservative point of 
view will be correct on all issues. Rather 
than chiming in with the shibboleth-sayers 
that “I'd rather be Red than dead” or “I'd 
rather be dead than Red,” real seekers of 
the truth now claim “I'd rather be right than 
rightist.” 

Whatever opinions each of us may hold 
about the situation today, abroad and at 
home, we all know that communism is a 
menace which must be met and conquered. 
And to conquer communism, we must be 
informed. 


Sound Government Financing Essential 
to a Sound Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


ae OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


` Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I found it 
somewhat disconcerting to read in yes- 
terday’s newspapers that one of the first 
requirements of this session of Congress, 
according to President Kennedy, will be 
to raise the Federal debt limit. The jus- 
tification advanced is that with heavy 
defense expenditures, it is impossible to 
maintain a balanced budget and thus we 
must continue to add to our unpaid obli- 
gations. We now owe more than all 
other nations in the world combined and 
since I question whether anyone would 
advocate a permanent policy of a con- 
tinually increasing national debt, I am 
wondering when this obligation of future 
generations will stop. I know there are 
some modern economists who argue that 
a permanent national debt is good. Well, 
I find this somewhat difficult to accept. 
In running my own business I have al- 
ways found that it is best to keep debt 
ata minimum. Unforeseen emergencies 
such as drought or sickness often develop 
and it is comforting to be able to borrow 
some money to tide over the emergency 
without crowding your individual debt 
limit. 

It would seem that a more realistic 
policy on the part of this administration 
in facing some of the facts of our eco- 
nomic situation are in order. We are 
experiencing some adverse effects from 
foreign imports, and we must continue 
to increase export sales if we are to keer 
employment up and production at a high 
level. 

The administration seems to have 
recognized that our past policy of con- 
tinually raising prices is pricing this 
country out of the world market in cer- 
tain instances. The first positive sug- 
gestion in this direction has been in con- 
nection with agriculture where no fur- 
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ther increases in commodity prices seems 
to be the new policy. While this is a 
realistic recognition of the facts of life, 
it is unfair if applied only to the farmer. 
He is now low man on the income totem 
pole. Why does not the administration 
suggest that the labor unions use a little 
restraint in their demands for higher 
hourly rates and shorter hours? 

The ratio of prices farmers receive to 
those farmers pay hit a 22-year low in 
December of 1961. This, in spite of farm 
income having increased slightly during 
the year. The increased cost of items 
farmers purchased wiped out any net 
gain in income. It must be recognized 
here that labor costs are a large factor 
in many basic supply items in a farm 
operation. 

Mr. Speaker, David Lawrence in his 
editorial in the January 8 issue of U.S. 
News & World Report made some perti- 
nent observations on the factors involved 
in maintaining a healthy expanding 
economy. I commend the editorial to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House and, under unanimous consent, I 
include it in the Appendix of the RECORD 
following my remarks: 

Ir Business Is Goop 
(By David Lawrence) 

We are told that a balanced budget is com- 

ing in the next fiscal year—if business is 
good. 
Federal expenditures are not to be cut, and 
the spending is to be at a record high—with 
an expected $10 billion more in tax receipts 
for the Government than last year. This is 
quite an expectation. 

But what is being done to make business 
better? Are we relying on natural growth? 
Are we to derive all this extra tax money from 
the recovery now in progress after the recent 
recession? 

We hear a great deal these days about the 
rate of growth of the economy. We are told 
that America must grow at a rate of approxi- 
mately 5 percent a year, but has been grow- 
ing at only 3 percent. 

Have we truly recovered from the last 
recession? Let's face the facts. A recession 
usually means a slowdown for a year or so. 
Caution in buying results in low inventories. 
Demand falls off for a while but eventually, 
in the recovery period, pent-up demand 
creates the appearance of a boom. Then 
everybody's happy—at least until the next 
recession hits us. 

Isn't it time to deal with fundamentals 
and not rely on temporary measures to iron 
out the so-called cycles? Should we not ex- 
amine the weaknesses in the American eco- 
nomic system and stop deceiving ourselves 
by alluring figures of so-called growth? 
Should we not, indeed, rid ourselves of the 
cancers that are eating away at the national 
economic system? 

Our railroads are in trouble. Our airlines 
haven't been doing well. Our heavy-goods 
industries haven't really grown since 1955. 
Steel faces an emergency with the threat of 
another strike 6 months hence. 

Meanwhile, Western Europe is reported to 
be booming, and optimism about the Com- 
mon Market is filling the air. Some Ameri- 
can companies are apprehensive that it 
means new competition for them, even as 
we hear plans for removal of tariff walls. 
Other American companies see it as a huge 
outlet for exports. 

Certainly world conditions today have a 
greater impact on our economy than ever 
before. We can no longer depend on the nor- 
mal growth of population alone to give us a 
steady upward curve in business. 
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Perhaps the current crisis-is beneficial in 
the sense that it will make us look facts in 
the face—facts that we have too long ignored. 

For we are confronted with a challenge to 
our system of free enterprise and free com- 
petition. Antiquated laws must be reex- 
amined. The Sherman Antitrust Act was 
passed in 1890. It has been amended several 
times since, but the basic principle remains 
the same—there must not be a monopoly in 
any industry unless it is a public utility. 

Today, however, we have a trade union 
monopoly in almost every industry. It fixes 
price indirectly. Virtually uniform labor 
costs in each industry are the rule rather 
than the exception. The arm of the law 
does not-reach out to prevent these monop- 
olies from functioning, even when they result 
in business failures. Indeed, if there are 
five companies in an industry and one is 
slowly but surely being forced to the wall 
by more efficient competitors, the Govern- 
ment steps in and prevents a merger on the 
theory that this would aid monopoly. Even- 
tually, however, the ill-fated company goes 
bankrupt, and the other four companies 
gobble up its sales just the same. 

The Government also is no longer content 
with efforts to prevent conspiracies to fix 
prices. It has attacked in the courts indi- 
vidual companies which it claims are setting 
prices at unreasonably low levels, 

We cannot expect sound growth through 
reliance on government spending for public 
works or welfare programs or defense proj- 
ects. A temporary stimulus does not bring 
long-range growth. 

We must come to grips with fundamentals. 
American businessmen must be given the 
fullest opportunity to compete, not only with 
each other inside America but against for- 
eign companies by means of plants abroad. 

Profit margins must not be constantly nar- 
rowed by the extortions of unrestrained 
monopoly among trade unions. On every 
side complaints are heard today about the 
profit squeeze. This is a tragic reality. It 
is affecting both large and small businesses. 

There is a place for statesmanship in labor 
as well as in business. Self-restraint and a 
sense of responsibility cannot be imposed bys 
government, but it can certainly be encour- 
aged by government. 

The present administration will be headed 
for trouble on the political front in 1962 and 
1964 if it doesn’t reduce substantially the 
number of unemployed. It cannot do so 
by continuing to play footsie with labor 
unions in order to insure getting their votes. 
There are far more voters outside labor 
unions than inside. 

It is time for an agonizing reappraisal of 
what is happening in business and labor. 
For America can grow and national budgets 
can be balanced if business is really good. 


A Friend Goes Home x 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to place in the Recor an editorial which 
appeared in the Milwaukee Journal of 
December 27, 1961, entitled “A Friend 
Goes Home.” 

The editorial expresses some fitting 
sentiments on the occasion of the de- 
parture from our country of Ambassador 
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Carlos P. Romulo of the Philippine Re- 
public. Ambassador Romulo has been 
an able representative of his country, an 
understanding friend of the United 
States, and a stanch champion of free- 
dom and democracy. He has lived in 
the United States for many years, repre- 
senting his country in the United Na- 
tions and, later, in Washington. He 
has made many friends, and he will be 
aes when he returns to the Philip- 
pines. 


The Milwaukee Journal aptly expres- 
sed the sentiments of Ambassador Rom- 
ulo’s friends when it stated that we 
would like to see him back as frequently 
as he can come. 


The editorial follows: 
A FRIEND Gots Home 


In withdrawing Ambassador Carlos P- 
Romulo as its emissary to the United States, 
the Government of the Philippines is calling 
home an able representative of its interests- 
The American people are losing a loyal friend. 
Thousands of them have heard him on lec- 
ture tours during which he carried on a mis- 
sion of “not only fighting communism, but 
also voicing the aspirations of millions of 
voiceless Asians.” 

General Romulo’s voice has been heard 
frequently at the United Nations, He had 
a hand in writing the U.N. Charter in 1945 
and was his country’s first representative to 
the U.N. He headed the Assembly in 1949 
and the Security Council in 1957. Except for 
time out for Philippine politics he has been 
Ambassador to this country since 1952. 

General Romulo was not always a friend of 
this country. His father was a rebel leader 
who fought for Philippine independence and 
as a boy Romulo disliked the United States. 
He changed in his schooldays into an admirer 
and friend. He fought with General Mac- 
Arthur's forces during World War II. 

It is unthinkable that General Romulo’s 
stirring messages will not be heard again in 
this country. In the first place, he likes to 
talk and write too much to stay silent in or 
out of office. He likes the United States to? 
much not to visit it often. This country 
wants him back as frequently as he can come. 


Tribute to Col. Gaylord B. Kidwell, 
U.S. Army, Retired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like at this point to insert in the Recor? 
a letter I recently received from Col. 
Gaylord B. Kidwell, U.S. Army, retired. 

Colonel Kidwell, since his retirement 
from active military service, has devo 
his time and energy to the safety of our 
children. More specifically, he has un- 
tiringly worked toward the protection 
of our children against suffocation in 
old ice boxes and refrigerators. 

I sincerely believe that this devoted 
individual should be highly compli- 
mented and praised for the service he 
has rendered his country, without pay» 
and solely to provide a safer place for 
our children to live in. 
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I congratulate him and trust that his 
efforts in this behalf will not go unheeded 
and unnoticed. / 

The letter follows: 

JANUARY 3, 1962. 


Hon, KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN RoBERTS: In view of 
your many courtesies in the past I am sure 
you know that for quite some time prior to 
My appearance before your committee on 
May 12, 1956, and continuing throughout 
the intervening years, I have devoted much 
time and effort to the problem of accidental 
entrapment and suffocation of children in 
idle refrigerators and freezers. 

This pursuit has been without prospect of 
financial benefit. It has been mainly con- 
cerned with the 90 million national inven- 
tory of pre-1958 menufacture which are 
destined to continue in use for some 15 years 

. These are the types of boxes about 
which we continue to read in the press as 
killing one or two children in each incident 
with discouraging frequency, 

My pursuit of this problem has involved 
contact and discussion with many areas of 
responsibility and interest in the Govern- 
Ment and industry as partially reflected in 
the list of agencies to whom I beg the privi- 
lege of referring a copy of this letter. This 
to inform them of a new development in my 
Position, and in order that they may con- 
alder my future contacts in complete knowl- 
edge > 


Inspired by my many years devotion to 
this problem I recently conceived an idea 
for a safety device for future manufacture 
Of air-tight cabinets, I filed an application 
for a patent on this device and I have been 
informed today that the patent has been 
allowed, and that a Letters Patent will issue 
in due course. This patent was processed 
through the General Counsel, Office of the 
Army Quartermaster General, and includes a 
“license free” right to the Government. 

Ido not view this development as inter- 
fering in any way with my free offering of 
devices to be considered for use on existing 
boxes, such as was done at the committee 

in May 1956, and more recently to 
the Federal Safety Council, nor, to my ad- 
Vancing valid objections to some safety pre- 
Cautions now being advocated to the general 
Public—which I have done and will continue 
to do without financial reward. 

As this venture on my part has been en- 
tirely as a concerned private citizen, with the 
time in retirement to devote to this worthy 
Public problem, I would like to take this 
Opportunity to express my sincerre apprecia- 
tion for the courtesy and assistance that has 
attended all of my contacts, particularly 
that extended by yourself and your commit- 
tee staff. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gay orp B. KIDWELL, 
Colonel, U.S. Army (Retired). 


The Faith To Be Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
Was my pleasure recently to attend the 
award dinner here in Washington f s 
which J. Edgar Hoover was named the 
recipient of the Mutual of Omaha Criss 
Award for 1961. This award is given 
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annually to an American who has made 
an outstanding contribution to public 
health or public safety. 

Certainly we all agree that Mr. Hoover 
well merits this acclaim and recognition 
for his leadership and dedication in the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

At the award banquet, Mr. Hoover 
spoke in his usual straightforward man- 
ner and his remarks deserve wide atten- 
tion. Thus I take great pleasure in 
introducing these remarks into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this time: 

Tue FAITH To BE FREE 
(Remarks of J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, upon receiv- 

ing the Criss Award in Washington, D.C., 

December 7, 1961) 

This indeed is a great honor, which has 
been made possible by the personal sacri- 
fices and devotion to duty of my associates. 
I accept the Criss Award with deep humility 
on behalf of the dedicated men and women 
of the FBI. I shall cherish it always as a 
symbol of your recognition of their service 
to the American people. I am most grateful 
to the awards committee and to Mutual of 
Omaha. 

Ours is the greatest republic in the his- 
tory of mankind. Our homeland was carved 
out of a vast wilderness by heroic men and 
women who were determined at any cost 
that their children, and their children’s chil- 
dren, might live in freedom under God. It 
is our sacred responsibility to heip protect 
that heritage and to preserve it for future 
generations. 

I would like to be able to report that the 
internal enemies of our society have virtu- 
ally disappeared—that they have faded into 
the dim past like the dangers of the wagon 
trail and the Northwest frontier. But this 
is not so. 

From the depths of our criminal and sub- 
versive underworlds, strong enemies—deadly 
enemies—continue to challenge the right of 
decent Americans to live in freedom and dig- 
nity under God, 

Today, we are facing a crime problem of 
such magnitude that it represents an acute 
danger to our national survival. There is a 
serious weakening of moral and spiritual 
fibers in our society. We must never forget 
that a vitiated state of morals, a corrupted 
public conscience, is incompatible with true 
freedom. 

During the past decade, crime has nearly 
doubled across the United States, outpacing 
the growth of our population at the rate of 
4 to 1. A murder is committed every 58 
minutes. There is a vicious assault every 4 
minutes; a forcible rape every 34 minutes; a 
robbery every 6 minutes; a burglary every 
39 seconds. 

Crime is no respecter of age, race, or creed. 
Each year, the cost of crime climbs higher 
and higher until it now has reached an 
alarming total of more than $60 million each 
day. 

Year after year, we find that nearly half 
of the persons arrested for burglaries and 
larcenies, and almost two-thirds of those 
arrested for automobile thefts, are less than 
18 years of age. 

America's juvenile criminality is directly 
traceable to the failure of adults to meet 
their moral obligations. In all too many 
cases, the primary responsibility rests with 
the parents. If respect for law and order 
and for the rights of others were instilled in 
children at an early age and if parents set 
a proper example for their children, we 
might keep juvenile delinquency from be- 
coming the door to careers in crime. 

I can see no difference between the re- 
sponsibility of a 17- or 18-year-old who wil- 
fully robs, assaults, or murders and that of 
an adult who commits the same crime. 
Each should be held strictly accountable for 
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his act against society. These are not juve- 
nile delinquents. They are vicious young 
thugs. They should be treated accordingly. 
I share with Blackstone the premise that the 
main strength and force of a law consists 
in the penalty annexed to it. 

The most deeply entrenched forces of the 
underworld in our Nation today are the 
professionals who comprise the jealously 
guarded ranks of organized crime. These 
are the criminal elite, assuming an air of 
legitimacy, who buy high-priced legal ad- 
visers, better termed “lawyers criminal,” and 
“front men“ to shield them from proper 
punishment. 

These underworld characters with their 
criminal scum flout the sacrifices—the blood, 
the sweat, and the toil of six generations of 
dedicated Americans—which secured the 
freedoms they enjoy. These persons wear 
our constitutional guarantees as a cloak of 
protective armor. They are unrestrained by 
those moral considerations which constitute 
the lifeblood of a democracy. In their eyes, 
the United States is a haven of rights with- 
out responsibilities—of privileges free from 
obligation to the society which has made 
them possible. Theirs is a virulent, para- 
sitic existence consuming the lifeblood of 
the freedom which they would enjoy. 

Unfortunately, they are assisted all too 
often by public lethargy, and by some jurists 
obsessed with the virtues of legal techni- 
calities, as well as by theoreticians with the 
soft approach who purport to be experts in 
the field of law enforcement and penology. 
Justice is not impartially meted out when 
the victim and society suffer while the crimi- 
nal goes free. 

We in America emphasize the great value 
of liberty and the importance of sympathy 
for the accused. The law-abiding citizen is 
entitled to more consideration on the part 
of our courts. The basic purpose of the 
criminal law is to protect society, not the 
criminal. As an eminent Justice of our U.S. 
Supreme Court observed, “The necessity of 
public protection against crime is being sub- 
merged by an overflow of sentimentality.” 

In this Nation, disrespect for law and or- 
der is a tragic moral sickness which attacks 
and destroys the American traditions of 
honesty, integrity, and fairplay. Directly 
or indirectly, its victims include every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 

It is a national scandal that the streets 
of many of our cities are as fraught with 
danger as the jungle trail. 

Each of us to his fullest capacity must 
help shoulder the burden of this growth 
of lawlessness and strive to end it. Our 
Nation's moral strength has slipped alarm- 
ingly. One cannot preach morality and 
practice immorality. National corruption is 
the sum total of individual corruption. We 
must follow the teachings of God if we hope 
to heal this moral illness. 

The FBI is conducting an all-out war on 
crime. The entire law enforcement pro- 
fession has never been more united in the 
fight against crime than it is today. How- 
ever, in order to achieve the desired results, 
law enforcement must have the solid back- 
ing of every decent citizen. The striving for 
law and order, for human decency, for equal 
opportunity, is a matter of conscience— 
public and private. 

So long as dishonesty and evasion of re- 
sponsibility are tolerated, it is inevitable 
that law enforcement will mirror this break- 
down in the moral fiber of our society. But, 
if we continue to progress in the tradition 
of freemen, with adequate safeguards against 
any invasion of the rights and dignity of the 
individual, we will ultimately achieve victory 
over those who defy law and order through- 
out our great Nation. 

Today marks the 20th anniversary of a 
tragic event in our history—the attack on 
Pearl Harbor which triggered America's en- 
try into World War II. That war cost the 
lives of 400,000 Americans—courageous men 
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who, at a time of gravest need, sprang for- 
ward in the noble tradition of their fore- 
fathers to defend the cause of freedom with 
their lives. 

But now, two decades later, in Europe, in 
Asia, and in neighboring areas of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, we find stark evidence of 
a grim truth—that liberties once won must 
constantly be defended. 

During our generation, a new menace— 
international communism—has arisen to 
threaten freemen throughout the world. 
Actually, there is little basic difference be- 
tween the fascism of Adolf Hitler and the 
atheistic tyranny practiced behind the Iron 
Curtain. The Soviet Union and her satellites 
are a godless dictatorship ruled by warped 
and twisted minds. 

We are at war with the Communists and 
the sooner every redblooded American realizes 
this the safer we will be. Naturally, we 
want to live in peace, but we do not want 
peace at any price—we want peace with 
honor and integrity. And we intend to as- 
sure it for the future. 

The extent of the menace posed by the 
philosophy of communism is clear cut and 
obvious. However, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that we attack and oppose it calmly, 
rationally and objectively. 

We must continue to stiffen our national 
backbone in dealing with the Communists 
and their dupes, sympathizers, and apolo- 
gists. If we relax our guard for one moment, 
we court national disaster. 

The atheistic Communist dictatorship now 
controls one-fourth of the earth's surface 
and more than one-third of her peoples. The 
Communist threat from without must not 
blind us to the Communist threat from 
within. The latter is reaching into the very 
heart of America through its espionage agents 
and a cunning, deflant, and lawless Com- 
munist Party, which is fanatically dedicated 
to the Marxist cause of world enslavement 
and destruction of the foundations of our 
Republic. 

The Communist Party in this country has 
attempted to infiltrate and subvert every seg- 
ment of our society. The party's efforts have 
been thwarted in this country by the Gov- 
ernment's internal security programs, by in- 
vestigation, arrest and prosecution of party 
functionaries, and by widespread intelligent 
public opposition to the Communist 
philosophy. 

Recently, the Communist Party in the 
United States deliberately and flagrantly re- 
fused to comply with the United States 
Supreme Court decision which requires it 
to register as an agent of the Soviet Union 
with the Attorney General. Thereby, it once 
again has formally declared itself to be a 
lawless organization. No longer can its 
members falsely profess that the party is a 
legitimate political organization. Nor can 
its sympathizers and fellow travelers feign in- 
nocence of the true nature of the un-Ameri- 
can conspiracy which they support. 

Unfortunately, we are plagued with some 
Soviet apologists who, time after time, would 
have us betray the cause of international 
freedom and justice by yielding to the Red 
Pascists in the Kremlin on vital moral issues. 

We also have in our midst some timid souls 
who have so little faith in the strength of 
democracy that they would have our country 
yield to international threats and intimida- 
tion. I include those persons who urge ap- 
peasement at any price and those who chant 
the better Red than dead slogan. 

America’s emblem is the soaring eagle— 
not the blind and timid mole. Fear, apol- 
ogies, defeatism and cowardice are alien to 
the thinking of true Americans. As for me, I 
would rather be dead than Red. 

America does not have to apologize to 
anyone. Certainly not to the arrogant, shoe- 
pounding Khrushchev and his puppets—nor 
to those neutrals whose neutrality is but an 
evidence of moral weakness. We should keep 
our heads up looking for honorable solutions 
and selling America, rather than keep our 
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heads down looking for shelters and the 
compromise of human rights. 

Those who follow the road of appeasement 
do not know the true meaning of freedom. 
They do not comprehend the misery of Com- 
munist enslavement. You will not find their 
cheap slogans on the lips of the Hungarian 
refugees, the East German patriots nor other 
freedom-loving peoples who have escaped 
from behind the Iron Curtain. 

Nor do you find their apologies in the 
writings of great American patriots such as: 
Patrick Henry, who asked the searching 
question, “Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, 
as to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery?” or Benjamin Franklin, who 
declared, “They that can give up essential 
liberty to obtain a little temporary safety 
deserve neither liberty nor safety”; or 
Samuel Adams, who reminded us that “The 
liberties of our country are worth defending 
at all hazards; and it is our duty to defend 
them against all attacks. We have received 
them as a fair inheritance from our worthy 
ancestors who purchased them for us with 
toil and danger.” 

In the fight to preserve our Republic, it 
is not enough merely to be against crime, 
against subversion or against any of the 
other enemies which weaken the Nation’s 
strength from within. To stand for the 
American ideal, to work for the cause of 
liberty and justice—these give true meaning 
to life in this great Republic. 

If we are to effectively resist the eroding 
influence of communism, it is imperative 
that all citizens of this Nation exhibit in 
more positive ways the value and superiority 
of our form of government over any foreign 
ideology. 

Let us also work for a revolution—a revo- 
lution by the spirit, not by the sword. Let 
there be vital forces at work in our society 
and not merely slogans. Let us be for 
America all the way; but, at the same time, 
let us not te taken in by those who promote 
hysteria by the distortion and misreprehen- 
sion of the true facts whether they be the 
proponents of chauvinism of the extreme 
rent or pseudo liberalism of the extreme 
eft. 

At another hour of grim challenge a full 
century ago, Abraham Lincoln urged the 
American people, Let us have faith that 
right makes might, and in that faith let us 
to the end dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it.” 

We are living in an age of uncertainty— 
an age of awesome national peril—an age 
when the struggle between freedom and 
totalitarian enslavement is drawing toward 
a climax. We now have need of faith as 
never before in our Nation's history. We 
must revive within ourselves the faith of 
our forefathers, which enabled them to meet 
and overcome adversity. 

Our Nation holds in trust the last hope 
of a free civilization. Our dedication to 
truth, justice and individual dignity must 
not be compromised. If we are strong 
enough, and care enough, and maintain our 
national integrity, this Nation will survive 
the terrible threat that presents itself today. 
With God's help, we will meet the challenge 
of survival. This is the heritage of America 


Singing Priest Cuts Second Recording 
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HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 
Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article from the Paterson 
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Morning Call concerning Father Ralph 
Attenasio. The article was written by 
Barbara Finkelstein and describes the 
fine work done by this dedicated curate. 
The article follows: 
Srncinc Priest Curs SECOND RECORDING 
(By Barbara Finkelstein) 


A new 45 r.p.m. record will go on sale this 
week with some 100 Paterson area boys plug- 
ging for it to be a smash hit. 

The singer is a well-known figure to them, 
particularly on occasions when they've found 
themselyes on the wrong side of the law. 

Father Ralph, curate of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment Church, exhibits his singing talent on 
the record, the second one he's made, with 
the hope that it will bring some money into 
the till of the Dismas Club—his haven for 
boys in trouble. 

On this latest record, which will be dis- 
tributed nationally, Father Ralph sings 
“Mama” and “Zim Boom Bah.” 

During his year-and-a-half in Paterson. 
the 32-year-old priest has compiled the re- 
markable record of only one repeater among 
some 35 boys he's helped out of jams, 

The Dismas Club, opened about 6 months 
ago in an old church building, gives his boys 
a badly needed place to congregate, where 
they have supervision, friendship, and under- 
standing. 

The club also provides judges with the op- 
portunity to give a boy a break, without let- 
ting him go completely unsupervised. An 
increasing number of youths are being given 
a second chance, with the stipulation that 
they avail themselves of Father Ralph's 
friendship and take an active part in the 
Dismas Club. . 
“STRAYED SHEEP” 

Father Ralph attributes the successful re- 
habilitation partially to the fact that boys 
who have been in trouble are welcomed to 
the club not as heroes but as “strayed sheep, 
who will be given a second chance, 

The club membership goes far afield of 
Father Ralph's parish, taking in boys be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 21, of any race, 
color, or creed, from any place in the Pater- 
son area. Most of the members have never 
been in trouble, but they are happy to have & 
club that provides them with gym activities, 
dances, relaxation, and friends. 

Adults help out at the club, but Father 
Ralph prefers to leave the boys on their owt 
as much as possible. 

“I try to teach them to be gentlemen,” he 
explained, and I make it a point to be nice 
to them, but if I have to blast them, I blast 
them.” 

To Father Ralph there's only one way to 
treat a boy. “You have to be fair with him. 
The biggest thing to me is to make contact 
with a youngster and keep it. When you 
start communicating, you establish a rela- 
tionship. I feel the boys won’t take advant- 
age of me, so I don't take advantage of 
them.” 

His way of making contact is through 
dance programs, featuring disk jockies—his 
modern CYO answer to the original CYO 
boxing programs—and through social events, 
such as skating and trips, and above all, an 
intense interest in their personal problems- 

“My door is never closed to them,” he said, 
and everything else takes second place to 
the kids’ problems. Half my working day 15 
devoted to boys in jails and shelters, talks 
with their parents and probation officers, and 
to classroom visits. 

The popular priest frowns on paternalism 
toward teenagers. “I speak their language— 
I learn from them, and if I think I’m wrong 
T admit it. I never consider them wrong just 
because they're kids, and I try always to 
give them å chance to explain their actions.” 

His theory in running the Dismas Club dif- 
fers from those at similar clubs, where ® 
great deal of the emphasis Is on such activ- 
ities as boxing. 
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“My emphasis is on dancing—I think the 
jockey is the modern answer to boxing,” 
he said. 

Father Ralph pointed out that many of 
the boys are available for odd jobs which will 
keep them off the streets and at the same 
time put spending money in their pockets. 

Father Ralph is hoping the Dismas Club 
idea will be picked up in other parts of the 
Country where thousands of boys are in need 
Of such a club—and such a priest. 


A New Year’s Message 
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HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, James 
R. Fleming, president and publisher of 
the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Ga- 
Zette should receive outstanding recogni- 
tion for the excellent New Year's mes- 
Sage he released to the readers of his 
Paper on January 1, 1862. 

The leaders of all nations and espe- 
cially the Communis: dictators should 
benefit from the last three paragraphs 
of this message. 

The message follows: 

Our New YEAR'S MESSAGE 


The Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette and its 
entire staff again bring greetings to its many 
thousands of readers for a most happy, pros- 
Perous, and peaceful new year. 

The old year, 1961, has passed into his- 
tory, and during that year many things of 
great importance have occurred which will 
affect the welfare of America down through 
the years that are to come., 

On January 20, 1961, we inaugurated a 
New President, John F. Kennedy, who 
assumed the tremendous burdens which ac- 
Company that high office. The cold war 
Was at its height. The Berlin situation 
looked like it might develop into another 
World war at almost any moment. The ten- 
Sion in the Far East was mounting daily. 
Cuba under Castro had developed a problem 
of major importance. Latin America threat- 
€ned_to provide an expanding territory for 
Communist infiltration. 

Many of these problems seemed almost in- 
surmountable, but President Kennedy, with 
the same degree of courage which he evi- 
denced during World War II, met these prob- 
lems as best he could, and finally out of the 
gloom and shadows, light and sunshine be- 
gan to emerge, and today we can look for- 
Ward to the future with a greater degree of 
Optimism than at any time during 1961. All 
Americans united behind the President. 
Politics was forgotten and Republicans and 
Democrats alike marched shoulder to 
shoulder with only one thing in mind, and 
that was the welfare of America and her 
People. 

Closer home in this great Hoosier State of 
Ours, Matt Welsh became Governor of In- 
diana, and in a few weeks the governmental 
atmosphere changed almost completely, and 
the people of Indiana quickly placed their 
faith in our new Governor, and Matt Welsh 
soon became one of the most popular Gov- 
ernors Indiana has ever had. 

This faith was soon justified by the man- 
ner in which the various departments of 
state were quickly placed upon a far mere 
efficient and economical basis. Confidence 
Was again restored in our State govern- 
ment. Gloom was replaced by optimism. 
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Unemployment became less and less. The 
sunshine of faith, prosperity, and happiness 
again lighted up our entire countryside. 

During the past few years billions of dol- 
lars in foreign aid have been lavishly given 
abroad, much of which has been wasted, 
while intolerable conditions at home have 
been permitted to develop in the slum sec- 
tions of our cities without anything being 
done. 

With children being reared under condi- 
tions which exist in so many of the slum 
sections today, it is almost impossible to 
bring the influence of religion or education 
into the lives of those children. America 
must bestir herself and look after her own 
people. 

Juvenile delinquency is growing, crime is 
rapidly increasing. It is even penetrating 
into our own city here in Fort Wayne, and 
we have so far been unable to check this 
growing trend. 

Many thousands are on public relief and 
many of those thousands could be taken off 
relief if employment could be found for 
them. This is particularly true of those 
younger people who are just leaving school 
and have nothing to do except roam the 
streets of our cities. We must find some- 
thing for them to do, and these are problems 
of vital importance to the future welfare of 
America. The Federal Government is already 
moving in this direction. The State must 
assume its responsibility, and here in Fort 
Wayne we must assume our responsibility. 

During 1961, almost daily we were told 
about the horrors of an atomic war, and our 
people were led to believe that an atomic 
war in the near future was almost inevitable. 

I earnestly and sincerely believe that the 
horrors of an atomic war have made this im- 
possible not only in our time but during the 
lives of those millions of children whose 
hearts are filled with the joy and happiness 
of the Christmas spirit during this holiday 
season. 

I believe that our Heavenly Father did not 
create this world and all of its people and all 
of its children that they might be destroyed 
by an atomic blast. I have the greatest 
faith, and I want to emphasize this, that 
the future of our children and our children’s 
children will be safe and secure in the hands 
of and under the watchful guidance of Al- 
mighty God, that the tremendous amount 
of energy to be derived from the splitting of 
the atom will be developed and utilized not 
for the destruction of humanity but for the 
prosperity and happiness and welfare of all 
mankind. 

Thus, living in this great country of ours, 
surrounded by all of the good things of life 
and influenced by the spirit of Christmas, 
the Journal-Gazette and its entire staff again 
wish our many thousands of readers the best 
and happiest New Year in 1962 they have 
ever known. 


The Wondrous Workings of the U.S. 
Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
the fall I have wrestled with the prob- 
lems of young men whose lives were be- 
ing disrupted by the Army’s mad rush 
to drag them back into uniform and send 
them to camp so that they could pull 
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weeds on the post golf course or rake 
leaves with their hands. 

I thought I had hit a high point when 
I came upon a reservist in my district, 
a cook, who was rushed back to duty and 
found himself in the company of several 
dozen expert computer operators. Ap- 
parently there is a one-digit difference 
in the MOS numbers of cooks and com- 
puter operators, and my constituent is 
still being buffeted about various Army 
camps, sacrificing his chances for a 
civilian career, while the Army tries to 
find a computer that needs a cook. 

But this was topped on my return to 
Washington yesterday to find a disabled, 
service-connected, veterai. recalled to 
active duty despite the conclusion of 
several Army doctors that he was unfit 
for and could not perform military duty. 
Indeed, he was released from the Army 
only last year for this reason. 

A telegram instructing him to disre- 
gard orders to active duty was sent too 
late to be received before his departure. 
He was authorized to report by air, but 
on arrival was told that he could collect 
only 6 cents per mile for travel. 

The finance officer has told him that 
he cannot collect any pay from the Army 
unless he forfeits his service-connected 
disability compensation from the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. He wonders how 
his wife and children are going to sur- 
vive on the compensation, or if he for- 
feits it and is discharged as he should 
be, how long it might take to have it 
reinstated. , 

The officers at his present duty station 
recognize that he simply cannot perform 
military duties, and so he is free to sit 
in the barracks throughout the day pon- 
dering the wondrous workings of the 
U.S. Army. 

Mr. Speaker, these comments are crit- 
ical of the mobilization, and they are 
meant to be. I think that a great many 
unnecessary hardships have been cre- 
ated because of the speed the Army de- 
manded and the inadequacy of its rec- 
ords prior to this recall. 

It would not be fair to close, however, 
without paying a word of tribute to Capt. 
G. W. Williams, the assistant adjutant 
general at Second Army Headquarters, 
who bore the brunt of the countless in- 
quiries and applications for deferment 
that were made. Without the courtesy, 
cooperation and assistance of Captain 
Williams, the work of my office and the 
situation of my constituents would have 
been far more difficult than it has been 
or is today. 


Ambassador Biddle: Distinguished 
Diplomat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, as we meet 


here in the pleasant renewal of cherished 
associations, we are struck again by the 
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sadness of friendships lost in the in- 
exorable harvest since last we assembled 
in this House. 

Of acute poignancy to me was the 
passing of Ambassador Anthony J. 
Drexel Biddle. It was my privilege to 
have his friendship through many years, 
and his competence, energy, and devo- 
tion in the public service had my deep- 
est respect and admiration. When I saw 
him last in Spain in October, shortly be- 
fore his return to the United States for 
further medical treatment, I was heart- 
sick at the seriousness of his illness, but 
it was my prayer and hope that he would 
be spared for further distinguished work 
in his country’s interest. Within a 
month, however, life’s burdens had been 
lifted from him and the Foreign Service 
lost an outstanding diplomatic talent. 

That Mr. Biddle was a member of a 
moneyed family was well known, but 
more significant was the character of 
public service contributed to the United 
States by that family through several 
generations. The Ambassador's father 
was a Marine officer in the best rough- 
and-ready tradition of that splendid 
fighting service. In the World War II 
period, at the age of 67, the elder Biddle 
was teaching self defense, commando 
style, to Marine recruits at Quantico, Va. 

His son served in the Army in World 
War I and was released to inactive duty 
in the grade of captain. In 1944, follow- 
ing a series of diplomatic assignments in 
Europe, he resumed active duty as a lieu- 
tenant colonel and advanced to the grade 
of brigadier general. His European con- 
tacts were of great value to General 
Eisenhower's headquarters following the 
Normandy invasion. In 1955, when he 
ended his active military service, he was 
a special assistant to Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway, then Army Chief of Staff. 

It was as a diplomat, however, that 
Ambassador Biddle’s fine combination 
of commonsense, coolness under stress 
and natural charm found most effective 
expression. President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him Ambassador to Norway. In 
1937, he was assigned to Warsaw and was 
privy to the negotiations among Euro- 
pean powers which sought, unsuccess- 
fully, to stave off World War II. Mr. 
Biddle manned his post until Nazi tanks 
advanced on that hapless Polish capital. 
He nearly fell into hostile hands but 
reached his new assignment in Paris by 
way of Bucharest, Rumania. As deputy 
to Ambassador William C. Bullitt, he fol- 
lowed the withdrawing French Govern- 
ment to Angers, Tours, and Bordeaux, 
maintaining our lines of diplomatic com- 
munication until the French capitula- 
tion, when he was ordered back to the 
United States. 

After his military service in World 
War II and the years subsequent, Mr. 
Biddle returned to public life in his home 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and be- 
came adjutant general. He also served 
as chairmar of the Pennsylvania Aero- 
nautics Commission. 

When the final illness struck, Mr. Bid- 
dle was performing again the diplomatic 
tasks to which his talents were ideally 
suited, as Ambassador to Spain. In this 
age of continuous international stress, 
his passing was a tragic loss. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, Mr. Speaker, I include 
an editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post on November 16, 1961, as 


follows: 
ANTHONY BIDDLE 


As a man who came from impeccable 
Philadelphia lineage, Anthony J. Drexel Bid- 
dle could have spent his life raising Pomer- 
anians or perfecting a talent for polo. In- 
stead, Mr. Biddle saw fit to devote a good 
deal of his career to public service. His 
death at 64 diminishes the elegance and 
tact and gaiety of our diplomatic service. 
Before his service as Ambassador to Spain, 
Mr. Biddle performed with aplomb a host 
of diplomatic duties—including one extra- 
ordinary wartime mission in which he was 
our representative to seven governments-in- 
exile (Poland, Belgium, Norway, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and the Nether- 
lands). 

Throughout, Mr. Biddle put his grace and 
polish of manner to statesmanlike use. But 
whether in the uniform of a brigadier gen- 
eral or in the striped pants of an ambas- 
sador, Mr. Biddle also showed a shrewd 
realism in his estimate of men and events. 
Perhaps the reason why Mr. Biddle could 
be called the happiest millionaire is be- 
cause he refused to conform to the stereotype 
of the idle rich. His main line did not lead 
solely to a country club, 


Too Much Eyewash on Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, Roscoe 
Drummond’s column for Sunday, Jan- 
uary 7, 1962, was such a down-to-earth, 
fairminded review of some recent con- 
tentions and implications of administra- 
tion spokesmen that it should have wide 
circulation and be given serious consid- 
eration. Mr. Drummond points out that 
this is not the time to feed the American 
people any “tranquilizer pills.” Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
this article which in the Washington 
Post was entitled “Too Much Eyewash 
on Cold War.” 

The article follows: 

Too Moch Exxwasn on COLD War 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

For an administration whose leaders, when 
out of office, were always berating others for 
painting the clouds with sunshine, there 
is just too much hot air coming out of 
Washington about how well the cold war is 
going. 

This kind of talk is misleading. It doesn't 
help the Nation. It doesn’t help us face 
what lies ahead. We still remain on the 
defensive in the cold war. We won't get off 
the defensive with rosy words. 

No sensible person ignores the strength of 
the free world. No sensible person mini- 
mizes the potential of the European Eco- 
nomic Community. There is no reason to 
fear the future as long as we are willing to 
face reality. 

But in the guise of year-end reviews of 
1961, too many spokesmen of and for the 
Kennedy administration have been perpe- 
trating a veritable “snow job” on the think- 
ing of the Nation. It is clear to me that the 
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purpose of administration spokesmen is to 
disarm the rightwing critics. Also there is 
an attempt to persuade the many Americans 
who feel pretty frustrated because of the 
adverse trend of the cold war that there i5 
really nothing to be frustrated about—that 
nearly everything is going along just fine. 

It isn't. And when the new administra- 
tion feeds out such tranquilizer pills, they 
are doing the American people an injustice. 

False argument 1: That erection of the 
East Berlin wall is really a victory for the 
West because it shows that the only way 
the Soviets can hold the East Germans is 
to imprison them. The flow of East Ger- 
man refugees to Berlin, which often reached 
as many as 5,000 a week, was a great victory 
for the West, and now the damming of this 
flow is also a victory for the West. 

Hardly. Yes, the wall is an act of desper- 
ation, but it is a decisive and daring act of 
desperation which has already enabled Khru- 
shchev to win half of his objectives over 
West Berlin. 

False argument 2: The Soviet resump- 
tion of nuclear testing in the atmosphere 
is a victory for the West because it shows 
that the Soviets realized they were behind 
us in nuclear weapons and also because the 
tests annoy the neutrals. In other words, 
while we were negotiating for a test ban at 
Geneva the Soviets were preparing massive 
new tests. 

They set off 31 known explosions in the 
atmosphere in the past 4 months, This 
is a boon to the West? Nonsense. The more 
they work at catching up, the better off we 
are? As to the Soviet actions annoying the 
neutrals, at this stage neutral influence upon 
the Kremlin is nil. 

False arguments 3, 4, and 5: Laos is & 
victory for the West because the worst hasn't 
yet happened. South Vietnam is a victory 
for the West because there is still a chance 
of holding off the Communist guerrillas: The 
recent session of the U.N. was on balance & 
victory for the West because Red China was 
kept out and U Thant put in to succeed 
Dag Hammarskjold. 

Black isn't white and tattle-tale gray isn’t 
clean. The tide of events in Laos and South 
Vietnam continue to be adverse, not favor- 
able. The United Nations doesn't become 
stronger by preventing it, at one or two 
points, from becoming weaker. 

There are certainly occasions when the 
Eisenhower administration put much too 
rosy a glow on the status of the cold war 
and described minor holding operations As 
victories. Leading Democrats leaped on them 
for pettifogging and misleading the public. 
Now the tables are turned and we have to 
watch out for this administration's petti- 
foggers and misleaders. 

President Kennedy himself has avoided 
soft talk and calling bad news good news- 
His own review of the year avoided wishful- 
ness. 

But the President's desire to be realistic 
is not served by such spokesmen. Of one 
thing I am sure: we will never get off the 
defensive by pretending we are on the of- 
fensive when we aren't. 


All Eyes on lowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 
Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the week 


of January 7-13 has been proclaimed by 
Gov. Norman Erbe, of Iowa, as All Eyes 


1962 


on Iowa Week. This week has been set 
aside in this way to call attention to the 
excellent opportunities which the State 
of Iowa affords for new locations for 

manufacturing and process- 
ing plans. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include Governor 
Erbe's proclamation herewith: 

Whereas large segments of the country’s 

ustry are constantly in search of new 

locations for the purpose of expanding manu- 
and processing plants; and 

the location of such plants in the 

Breat State of Iowa will assure the continued 

and prosperity of this great State; 


Whereas Iowa has so much to offer these 
Prospective industries in the way of skilled 
labor, proximity to major markets of the 
Nation, transportation by barge, air, rails and 

ways, and by offering a wonderful place 

to work and live: Now, therefore, I, Norman 

Governor of the State of Iowa, do call 

Upon the people of Iowa to observe the week 

January 7 through 13, 1962, as All 

on Iowa Week and I further urge that 

g this week. all citizens make them- 

Selves aware of Iowa’s need for continued 

‘ustrial growth and from this date on, do 
their part to sell industry on Iowa. 


Double Standard Intervention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent I am inserting here- 
With an article by George E. Sokolsky 
that I think it is very pertinent to bring 
to the attention not only of my colleagues 
in the House but to the people who do not 

ve an opportunity to read George 
Sokolsky’s column. 

The statements in reference to a dou- 
ble standard intervention by Mr. Sokol- 

are very clear and concise and I 
Would sincerely hope that our President 
and State Department take cognizance 
of the facts pointed out by Mr. Sokolsky. 
I am sure that if we adopt one policy and 
follow through on this we will not only 
safer and more secure in our own 
Nation but win peoples all over the world. 

The article follows: 
DOUBLE STANDARD INTERVENTION 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

It seems ridiculous to say that the United 
States cannot intervene in Cuban affairs 
when the country has intervened all over the 
World, beginning with China and continuing 
in Africa and other places in Asia, We de- 
Clined to intervene in Hungary but we are 
Violently intervening in the Congo; we re- 
fuse to intervene in Cuba but we violently in- 
tervene in the Dominican Republic. 

This inconsistency of policy, President 
Kennedy inherited from his predecessors who 
have pursued a double standard, namely that 
they know how to support a “good” dictator 
and that they recognize by odor or something 
& bad dictator. It has worked out histori- 
Cally that they have consistently intervened 
from Mao Tse-tung in China to the present 
Situation in Laos, Katanga, the Dominican 
Republic and almost anywhere one looks. 
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If intervention is a fixed American policy, 
let us describe it and be consistent about it. 
And the description should be made by the 
President or the Secretary of State and not 
by novices in the lower ranks of the State 
Department or by Congressmen and Senators 
who buzz around the world issuing pronun- 
clamentoes to the press. 

This looseness of statement and activity is 
not beneficial to the United States because 
there is no consistency of policy. 

If we take Cuba as an example, the policy 
concerning that country was manufactured 
by two minor officials, Roy Rubottom and 
William Wieland, during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. The errors of these two are so 
notorious that they are becoming a major 
political question now under congressional 
investigation. Every effort that is being 
made to avoid a public hearing of Wieland 
only creates more controversy and will un- 
doubtedly lead to a political scandal. 

Considering the serious problems that face 
the President and the Secretary of State, 
neither should be burdened with the little 
scandals that arise out of the maneuvers of 
lower officials to manipulate policy by day- 
by-day action. 

It is natural for insecure men to seek 
power and to grow upon it, but the country 
ought not to be burdened by such trivialities 
which grow into nuisances. 

The only way to safeguard the United 
States from such situations is to form policy 
at the very top and to insist that all sec- 
ondary Officials conform to major decisions; 
that those in secondary offices who are by 
doctrine or emotions incapable of conform- 
ing to top decisions be summarily dismissed. 
After all, the people hold the President re- 
sponsible and they do not expect him to 
pass the buck or to be burdened by those 
who take advantage of the current arrange- 
ments under the law. 

Authority must be centered in the loftiest 
positions of Government if there is not to be 
confusion. So far as foreign policy is con- 
cerned, only the President may under the 
Constitution conduct the foreign policy of 
the United States, with the Secretary of 
State as an aid. 

The error is in the perpetual shifting of 
authority lower and lower until responsi- 
bility is fixed nowhere. An ambassador is 
presumed to represent a President, not an 
underling. 


Senator Styles Bridges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE £ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
general leave granted to extend remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include 
therein the attached statement or. the 
late, beloved Senator STYLES BRIDGES: 

Senator STYLES BRIDGES 


The Nation was shocked and saddened to 
learn of Senator Brors’ untimely passing 
last November. My own State of New Hamp- 
shire and the entire country have suffered 
a tremendous loss. Senator BRIDGES served 
in the U.S. Senate continuously from 1937 
to his death. During this period of time, he 
made an imperishable record as a leader 
and statesman. His career in the Senate 
of the United States is without parallel. 
The Nation is proud of his great contribu- 
tion to our national life during most try- 
ing and difficult years in our history. 
Through the Senator's efforts, our Nation 
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has been greatly strengthened and his leader- 
ship had a telling impact in the formulation 
of national policy. 

Senator Bripces was a man of great cour- 
age and deep understanding with an ability 
to get things done. His work will stand as 
& monument to his outstanding contribu- 
tion to our national welfare. 

My friendship with Senator Brmcrs over 
the years was a most enriching experience. 
In his passing, I have suffered a deep per- 
sonal loss. I join with his multitude of 
friends throughout the Nation in extend- 
ing to the members of his family deep and 
heartfelt sympathy. He will always be re- 
membered as a great American, a leader and 
a statesman of extraordinary ability. 


Legislative Program of the Affiliated 
Young Democrats of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the 1962 legisla- 
tive program of the Affiliated Young 
Democrats of New York State as adopted 
at a statewide executive committee meet- 
ing on November 15, 1961. My good 
friend, the Honorable Harold R. Mosko- 
vit, is the State president of the organ- 
ization. The legislative program is as 
follows: 

THe NEw YORK STATE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

OF THE AFFILIATED YOUNG DEMOCRATS, 

INC., For 1962 


The Affiliated Young Democrats of New 
York at a statewide executive committee 
meeting held on Wednesday, November 15, 
1961, at the Manger DeWitt Clinton Hotel in 
Albany, N.Y., unanimously endorsed the fol- 
lowing legislation which they will recom- 
mend to the State legislature when they con- 
yene on January 3, 1962: 

elections for all State officers; 
referendum for legalization of offtrack bet- 
ting; strict vehicle licensing; use seat belts 
in automobiles; more middle income homes; 
State bonus for Korea veterans; help for- 
gotten migrant farm workers; vote at 18 
years; State conservation camps for youth 
15 to 17 years; bias housing legislation; 
statewide primaries in spring; new science 
college; more State aid to municipalities; 
home rule for New York City; reevaluation 
and toughening of first and second degree 
rape laws; recodification of the criminal 
statutes to curb juvenile delinquency; secu- 
rity jail for degeneration by State depart- 
ment of correction; stricter supervision of 
paroled offenders; establish a maximum se- 
curity facility for sex offenders; more as- 
sistance to the aged; make emergency laws 
for summer to help young people secure 
positions, work 2 hours get paid for 2 hours; 
etc.; committee to study fallout shelters; 
State to set up network of radiation meas- 
uring devices to help escape nuclear fire- 
balls; expansion of benefits under workmen's 
compensation and study of this law; increase 
teachers salaries; favor 2 voting days for 
national elections; urge revision of board 
of elections of New York City to include all 
five counties representation; favor enact- 
ment of milk dating in New York City; selec- 
tion of board of regents on nonpartisan 
basis and with all sections of State; State 
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ald for child day care in public schools; 
strengthening rent control laws to closing ex- 
isting loopholes to prevent windfalls and 
exploitations of slum properties; build more 
rehabilitation centers for the mental ill; 
favor 3-day weekend plan, all holidays cele- 
brated on Monday; devise to be inserted in 
automobiles to control exhaust gas and curb 
pollution; more hospitals; more aid to men- 
tal ill; repeal the East Hudson Parkway 
Authority Act; and a printed record be 
published daily of full proceedings of the 
State legislature. 

Harold R. Moskovit, State president of 
the Affiliated Young Democrats of New York, 
presided at this important meeting and 
stated, “this legislative program adopted will 
be introduced and advanced in the 1962 
State legislature by our own members of 
which there are 17 State senators under 
the chairmanship of State Senator Samuel 
L. Greenberg of Brooklyn; and 31 members 
in the State assembly with Assemblyman 
Aileen B. Ryan of the Bronx as chairman. 


Gov. Mufioz-Marin, of Puerto Rico, Tells 
How We Can Save Latin America From 
Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, a most 
significant statement by the Honorable 
Luis Mufioz-Marin, of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, recently appeared 
in the weekly magazine section of the 
New York Herald Tribune. It should be 
required reading for everyone concerned 
with America’s future. I have the priv- 
ilege of presenting it herewith: 

We Can Save LATIN AMERICA From CASTRO 
(By Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin) 


San Juan, P.R.—Every freedom-loving 
person in the United States is worried today 
about how to halt the spread of Cuban-type 
revolution through Latin America. 

Let me make this clear. It’s not the fact 
that there was a revolution in Cuba that 
has thoughtful people concerned. That 
revolution was long overdue. Rather it’s 
the way that Fidel Castro has needlessly laid 
the Cuban revolution at the feet of Soviet 
totalitarianism. I, for one, was in favor of 
revolution in Cuba, including social revolu- 
tion, and I am convinced that even Castro 
himself could have carried it out in terms 
of freedom and friendship with the United 
States and the Western World. It is a tragic 
and quite unnecessary loss that it did not 
take that course. 

Meanwhile, it is obvious that agents of 
Havana as well as Moscow are working to- 
gether for subversive purposes in every 
other Latin American nation. 

How can Latin America cope with this new 
kind of revolution? 

Not with guns and tanks, let me empha- 
size. It can only be done by wiping out the 
evils that prevail in varying degrees in all 
Latin American countries. Just think: 

The per capita income in Peru is $119 a 
year. And $126 in Bolivia. That is less than 
the average man in the United States earns 
in 2 weeks. 

In Ecuador one-fifth of 1 percent of the 
people hold over one-third of the land, 

Seventy percent of the population of Bo- 
livia is illiterate. And 90 percent in Haiti. 
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Life expectancy in Guatemala is only 43.8 
years. Compare that with the 69 years of 
the United States. 

To sick, hungry people living under con- 
ditions of grave injustice, Communist and 
Fidelista promises of a better life can be 
tempting. The price is their liberty, of 
course, but many have never experienced 
liberty in their own lives. 

Fortunately, a determined move is at last 
underway to improve conditions, to set in 
movement the peaceful revolution that is 
the only alternative to a violent one, The 
alllance for progress that was signed at 
Punta del Este, Uruguay, last summer com- 
mits the United States and Latin America 
to an intensive effort toward that goal. It 
combines the work and ideas of Latin Amer- 
ica with U.S. financial support and technical 
cooperation. ¢ 

The main job will have to be done by the 
Latin American nations themselves. On the 
basis of our experience in Puerto Rico, I am 
convinced that they can do it—and in a 
democratic way with respect for personal 
freedom. Not many years ago, Puerto Rico 
could have been a fertile field for subyersive 
activities. Many of our people were hungry. 
Most were extremely poor. Disease, igno- 
rance and hopelessness were everywhere. 
The Poorhouse of the Caribbean, we were 
called. 

Not any more, however. By fresh think- 
ing and hard work, we have raised our stand- 
ard of living until it is the second highest 
in all Latin America. We have a fine, 
flourishing democracy and the 2,300,000 citi- 
zens of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
are solidly behind it. 

The last Communist who tried for public 
office here received precisely 235 votes out 
of half a million. 

To one degree or another, the problems we 
faced are the same that affect Latin America 
today. As a result, a number of Latin Amer- 
icans have come to Puerto Rico to learn 
which of our experiences could be of help 
to them. There are many, I think—always 
remembering that adaptations must be 
made to meet differing situations. 

Operation Bootstrap is the name we have 
given to the economic part of our effort 
toward a good life. Throughout, careful 
planning and a set of thorough priorities 
have been our rule. I heartily urge both. 


“Poor nations, like poor people, cannot afford 


to be careless. Every dollar or peso must 
swing its whole weight. 
Here are the points that worked well for 
us: . 
1. LAND REFORM 


The most important thing of all is to give 
hope to people, especially to hungry farmers 
who have been forced to till other men’s soil 
for a few cents a day. 

We broke up landholdings over 500 acres 
and paid the owners a fair market price in 
cash, With the land, we set up a special 
kind of farm cooperatives in which the 
workers not only drew regular wages but 
shared in the profits. In addition, we dis- 
tributed land directly to people for farms 
of a size suitable for working by a family. 

We could not give land to all the landless 
at once, but tangible results could be seen. 
So there was hope. 

I remember what a man 60 years old who 
had never owned land said when he received 
his plot, 

“You mean the land is really mine now?” 
he asked incredulously. 

“Yes, it is now yours,” he was told. “Not 
even you can take it away from yourself.” 

Tears were in his eyes. Tou cannot know 
what it means,” he said, “after all these 
years of belonging to the land to have the 
land belong to me.” 

2. TAX REFORM 


One of the reasons the rich get richer and 
the poor get poorer is low taxation of those 
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abundantly able to pay, and the evasion 
even of that. It is the curse of a great part 
of Latin America today. 

Very early, we undertook a complete reor- 
ganization of our tax structure to make cer- 
tain that everyone bore a fair share of the 
taxload. 

It gave us the money to tackle our reforms. 
I doubt if the nations of Latin America can 
ever wipe out poverty unless they remedy 
their tax inequities. 

3. WATER AND ELECTRIC POWER 


There are cities in Latin America where 
patients have died on the operating table 
because there was not enough power to keep 
the light going. 

There are cities where water is in such 
short supply that it has to be rationed. 
There are countries where once-rich land 
is so parched for water that it has become 
desert. 

There was a time when much of Puerto 
Rico's land was parched, too, and we could 
not build factories for lack of electric cur- 
rent to run them, 

It meant straining our resources, but we 
borrowed every dollar we could for the con- 
struction of vast hydroelectric projects. 
This gave us water to irrigate our land and 
the electric power we needed so badly to 
industrialize. 

We ran the powerlines into the hills as 
well as the cities. The bare light bulb in & 
farmer's hut may not have added to the 
decor, but as one of our hill people said: 

“These wires bring light into our hearts.” 

I was happy to see the U.S. Government 
offer to assist Latin America in developing 
its water resources. I hope very much that 
the various Latin American countries take 
adyantage of this proposal. 

4. HOUSING 

Unquestionably, the biggest single social 
problem in Latin America today, the one 
that contributes most to a sense of misery 
and despair, is bad housing. There are 
slums so dreadful as to be unbelievable. 
The United Nations made a suryey in this 
connection, It found that Latin America 
urgently needed a minimum of 25 million 
decent homes. 

The problem can be beaten. It must be 
beaten. 

Governments can do their part by clearing 
slums and building low-cost housing so far 
as their budgets allow. In Puerto Rico, we 
have provided low-rent housing for 133,500 
people in the past 10 years. 

But the governments do not have to do it 
all. The people will pitch in. Some years 
ago, we tried a scheme under which the 
Government supplied concrete, equipment, 
and a foreman. Then the people built small 
houses themselves. 

The response was inspiring. In rural com- 
munity after rural community, neighbors 
worked together nights and weekends to 
help each other complete their new homes. 
That way we were able to put up such houses 
for just $400 apiece. To date, over 12,600 of 
these self-help houses have been built, Peo- 
ple pay them off at $3 a month. 

5. INDUSTRIALIZATION 


It is the dream of every underdeveloped 
nation, I suppose, to industrialize—to estab- 
lish factories that will furnish new jobs at 
good wages for its hordes of unemployed, 
and to manufacture the products required 
to expand its economy. The trouble is that 
enormous capital is essential, and underde- 
veloped nations don't have it. 

We Puerto Ricans know how desperate this 
quandary can be. We have lived through it. 

Accordingly, we have developed a plan to 
attract new industry to our towns, cities, and 
countryside. We have channeled Govern- 
ment funds as well as private capital toward 
the establishment of new industries. We 
have given 10 years’ tax exemption to com- 
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Panies starting new industries here—and 13 
years’ exemption if they establish themselves 
in the countryside or small towns. We have 
erected factory buildings ourselves for the 
Companies to move into. We have set up 
Courses to train workers in new skills. 

More than 700 new plants have now been 
Opened. During the past decade, unem- 
Ployment has been reduced substantially in 
Spite of a 7-percent rise in population, and 
Teal wages haye more than doubled. The 
Puerto Rican gross national product is cur- 
Tently increasing at the rate of 9.4 percent a 
year 


Some Latin Americans say, “You Puerto 
Ricans are doing so well because you have 
free access to U.S. markets.” 

It is true. But if the Latin American na- 
tions would join together to form a common 
Market, removing tariff barriers, they could 
do even better. They are rich in natural re- 
Sources, whereas our only real natural re- 
Source is people. True, the economic aid 
Provided Puerto Rico by the United States is 
larger than that which could be given to any 
Other Latin American country of our size. 
But, again, the vast abundance of unused 
land, the rich mineral deposits and the un- 
Used tax potential in most Latin American 
countries make up for this. 


6. PUBLIC HEALTH 


Tuberculosis is an evil companion. So are 
Malaria and dysentery. Latin Americans can 
testify to that. They have these killers 
With them 24 hours a day. Millions of their 
children die of them. 

It will demand a tremendous effort to 
Suppress endemic diseases like these, but 
I have no doubt that it can be done. The 
establishment of medical clinics, X-ray pro- 
Grams, sanitary drives, and education in hy- 
Gienic methods can achieve miracles. A 
better diet would do a great deal by itself 
toward controlling many diseases that are 
Caused by extreme poverty. 

In 1940, Puerto Rico's death rate from 

osis was 260 per 100,000. Now it is 
down to 29 per 100,000 and still falling. Once 
Malaria was a great scotirge. Now we have 
not had a malaria death in 6 years. It adds 
up to this: The death rate in Puerto Rico 
is now lower than in the United States. 
7. EDUCATION 


“I cannot read or write, but I will not rest 
until my children learn how.” 

This is the feeling all over Latin America. 
There is a deep, unquenchable thirst for 
education, and the people will make any 
sacrifice for it. 

It is not a matter of erecting elaborate 
school buildings. Bricks and mortar do not 
educate children; teachers and books do. 
Many of our scholastic buildings in Puerto 
Rico are simple indeed; but the significant 
fact is that 91 percent of our children go to 
school. - 

Education is the largest item in our budget. 
Almost 30 percent of the government's 
revenues are devoted to It. : 

The charter of the alliance for progress 
calls for at least 6 years of primary school- 
ing for all children. I look forward to the 
day when it is an actuality. 

The charter further calls for a program 
of adult education, and I subscribe to it. 
Of all the activities of the Puerto Rican 
Government, few have given me the satis- 
faction of our community education work. 

We dispatched trained men into the most 
remote rural neighborhoods, not to do 
things for people, but to teach them to do 
things for themselves. The residents of one 
little place near Rio Grande, for example, 
applied to the government to build a new 
road connecting them with a main artery. 
Under normal circumstances, it would have 
taken many years for the government to 
get the job done. Instead, government 
technician went out and taught the people 
how they could lay the road themselves. 
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Every man in the community volunteered 
to help, and the road was built in a couple 
of months. The cost was $6,000—one-quar- 
ter of what it ordinarily would have been. 
Best of all, the people feel it is their road. 
“We have the finest road around here,” they 
are bragging. 

It ts wonderful for the people and the 
government when the people show self- 
reliance. It is the antithesis of totalitar- 
ianism. 

Let me reemphasize. Latin Americans 
are at the crossroads. One road can lead 
them to Castroism—mobs crying, “To the 
wall,” and the end of all their liberties. On 
the other road, they can lift themselves in a 
peaceful, democratic way to prosperity, 
health, and hope. 

Upon the outcome of their struggle de- 
pends the fate of freedom in this hemisphere 
for all of us. 


An Inbetween Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time there appear in our newspapers 
and magazines letters to the editor 
which merit special consideration and 
which deserve the attention of Members 
of the Congress. One of my constituents, 
Mr. Deane Baker, of Ada, Mich., wrote 
such a letter to the editor of the Wall 
Street Journal who published it on Tues- 
day, September 26, 1961. Captioned “An 
Inbetween Policy,” this letter by Mr. 
Baker is a notable evaluation of the for- 
eign policy of the present administra- 
tion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Mr. Baker's letter. 


An INBETWEEN POLICY 


EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

President Kennedy hs adopted a new for- 
eign policy in the well-publicized words: 
“We intend to have a wider choice than 
humiliation or all-out nuclear action.” 

One cannot help but wonder if more 
thought was given to the rhetoric of the 
policy than to its long-term implications, 
The Eisenhower-Dulles policy of massive re- 
taliation, although terrible to contemplate 
and exceedingly unpopular with many citi- 
zens of the United States and the world, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, was effective be- 
cause it was a policy based on courage, 
morality, and strength. That policy drew a 
line over which the leaders of oppression 
would not step because of their mortal fear. 

Now comes a new administration stating 
a need for wider choice, but “wider choice” 
smacks strangely of equivocation and carries 
the seeds of eventual appeasement. I do not 
question the integrity of Kennedy policy- 
makers, but I do wonder at their Judgment 
and wish to present another view which may 
be useful in the long-term analysis of this 
new posture. 

First, it is important to note that during 
the Eisenhower years an adequate capability 
for limited war existed and was occasionally 
committed to specific situations. But the 
emphasis was on the use of massive weap- 
ons and our stated determination to use the 
atomic bomb. Now the actions of the Ken- 
nedy administration indicate, as a matter 
of policy, that the United States will ne- 
gotiate first, next engage in limited action 
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if necessary and finally, if all else falls, 
commit this country to a loosely defined last 
resort course of action. So now the em- 
phasis is on limited reaction to limited situa- 
tions and on conventional arms. 

The publicly stated purpose of the new 
policy is to keep the Russians guessing as to 
how the United States would react to new 
thrusts. In actuality it gives the Russians 
an infinity of new tools to weaken the United 
States morally, economically, and militarily. 
The Kremlin can manufacture a crisis or a 
small war to fit any situation, any place in 
the world and not necessarily involve its own 
uniformed troops. The United States will 
piously and firmly demand and receive a 
conference to negotiate the matter and thus 
avoid humiliation. A series of such confer- 
ences would eventually bring the United 
States to a point where it could no longer 
prostitute its principles and the country 
would be forced to engage in a limited action 
under the terms and conditions established 
by our foe. After one or more such military 
involvements the alternative of negotiation 
and/or humiliation again becomes accept- 
able, except the cycle takes place at a lower 
level because the principles are less clear. 

The long-term effect of multiple consum- 
ing thrusts against the United States by 
the Soviet can be observed if we survey the 
scene 10 years from now, when we have en- 
dured innumerable prolonged conferences 
and a decade of torture wa America's 
will to stand for freedom eroded away a 
soldier's death at a time. 

The great weakness of the Kennedy policy 
is that with each involvement the grim 
threat of nuclear destruction becomes more 
real. The appetites of dictators throughout 
the ages have never been satisfied by easy 
conquest. Each national rationalization 
brings the mushroom cloud nearer to Ameri- 
can cities, for one day the impasse will be 
reached. America can then no longer negoti- 
ate; it cannot engage in limited actions; it 
cannot retreat; it must take the stand it 
should have taken in Laos, in the Bay of Pigs, 
in Berlin, and in places not yet etched with 
bitterness in America’s heart. 


In man's progress over the centuries in his 
search for freedom it has always been neces- 
sary for him to stend unequivocally against 
tyranny whatever its form. Over countless 
issues great and small world leaders and 
lesser men have said: “Here I will stand, I 
will not yield, I will fight and die because my 
cause is right.“ The Eisenhower-Dulles pol- 
icy strongly and resolutely restated those 
words. That policy was unafraid to commit 
the United States to a course of final and 
dramatic and absolute action. The tyrant 
saw and believed and hesitated. 

Negotiation is a useful tool, but there is a 
vast difference in its practice between cau- 
tious and timid men. I fear the new policy 
is grounded on equivocation and leaves the 
advantage with our enemy. 

DEANE BAKER. 

Apa, MICH. 


Civil Defense: A Momentous Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
an article by Hanson W. Baldwin which 
apeared in the New York Times on Jan- 
uary 8, 1962. This article indicates some 
of the little-mentioned ramifications of 
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civil defense. Mr. Baldwin has rendered 
a great service by pointing out that the 
question of a civil defense program is a 
“momentous decision for it will involve 
not only our concept of national security, 
but judgment values of all sorts about 
our future social system, our urban 
areas, and our economy.” 
The entire article follows: 
Crvi. DEFENSE DEBATE—CONGRESS To BE 
CALLED ON FOR DECISION ON More THAN 
FALLOUT SHELTER PLAN 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


Civil defense, and particularly the Govern- 
ment’s proposed fallout shelter program, will 
claim major congressional attention in the 
session starting this week. 

The debate may well be a confusing one, 
since the problem of the protection of cities 
and populations against nuclear attack is 
virtually insoluble. No solution or even 
near-solution is in sight. There are few 
agreed-upon facts and any number of as- 
sumptions, unknowns and intangibles. 

The real issue presented to Congress is not 
merely approval or disapproval of a proposed 
$700 million appropriation for civil defense. 
Nor is it merely whether or not the Govern- 
ment should initiate a national fallout 
shelter construction program. 

Actually, Congress is being asked to ap- 
prove the beginning of a new and open-end 
national security program. The meaning of 
the Government's revised civil defense pro- 
gram is that it has been clearly tied, for the 
first time, to the concept of national defense, 
of armed security, of deterrence against nu- 
clear war and of protection if it comes. 

The Defense Department has now been 
assigned the mission of civil defense, and the 
basic concept is now embedded, in the ad- 
ministration’s thinking, as part of our mili- 
tary security concepts. 

DOUBTS ARE EXPRESSED 


Yet it is precisely in this area that the pro- 
gram is open to most doubt. 

As a part of a national security concept, 
civil defense and a national fallout shelter 
program must promise to increase signifi- 
cantly the strength of the deterrent against 
nuclear attack, and to save appreciable num- 
bers of lives if the deterrent falls and nuclear 
war occurs. 

Otherwise, it is not worth the cost or effort. 
Yet there is considerable doubt in the minds 
of many experts that the present program, 
or for that matter any program, can ac- 
complish these objectives. 

There is, indeed, a strong possibility, as a 
number of persons have pointed out, that a 
fallout shelter program might actually 
weaken rather than strengthen the deterrent 
to war. 

In a paper, “Résumé of Major Strategic 
Considerations,” prepared in October 1960 
by T. E. Phipps of the Naval Warfare Analysis 
Group, managed by the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, had this point to say: 

“Tronically, American lethargy toward civil 
defense—however irrelévantly motivated— 
is one of the few stabilizing influences in a 
potentially explosive situation. 

“A defense race injudiciously undertaken 
could be as unstabilizing to deterrence as an 
arms race, and for much the same reason. 
Almost any insurance we buy in the way of 
survival measures increases by some im- 
ponderable amount the likelihood of the 
contingency we are providing against.” 

MIGHT MISLEAD SOVIET 


A national shelter program might increase 
world tensions and Soviet fears by leading 
Moscow to believe that the United States was 
actually shifting to a first-strike strategic 
concept. 
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At the same time, a national shelter pro- 
gram could have two other seemingly dis- 
parate but concurrent effects of considerable 
political, psychological, and military Impor- 
tance 


It could induce a mistaken sense of secu- 
rity in the American people, a maginot-line 
psychology. It would at the same time em- 
phasize in the American mind even more 
than in the past the dangers of radioactivity 
with a consequent hobbling and hampering 
effect upon any resumption of atmospheric 
nuclear testing by the United States and on 
our diplomacy in general. 

A final danger in the projected program is 
that it might absorb so much money and so 
much energy that we would leave undone 
programs of more vital significance to na- 
tional security. 

D. J. David Singer, in the October 1961 
issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scien- 
tists, says that “it would seem that a civil 
defense program would enhance neither our 
deterrent against direct attack nor against 
nuclear diplomatic blackmail.” 

In its actual lifesaving value, a nationwide 
fallout shelter program is also open to major 
doubts, 

ONLY ONE OF HAZARDS 


Fallout protection is only one of the enor- 
mous number of hazards that must be sur- 
mounted if a man or a nation is to survive 
an all-out nuclear attack. 

The problem is far broader; it is survival 
itself. And yet the fallout shelter program 
represents only a first step toward a program 
that, by the terms of the problem, can have 
no finite goal. 

Fallout shelters in a city struck by nu- 
clear weapons would do no good. The oc- 
cupants would be killed by blast or tumbling 
buildings, burned to death by heat or as- 
phyxiated by smoke or lack of oxygen in the 
resulting fire storm. 

To those in other areas who lived in 
shelters for days or weeks and emerged to a 
scorched earth, the problem would be: where 
do they go, and who tells them?; how do 
they get there?; where do they find food?, 
and so on and so on, endlessly. 

Dr. John N. Wolfe, of the Division of 
Biology and Medicine of the Atomic Energy 
Commission has pointed out that fallout 
shelters alone seem only a means of delaying 
death, 

“Thermal and blast effects and concomi- 
tant radtation,” he said, “would create vast 
areas that would be useless to the survival 
of man. Add also fire, insect devastation 
and disease and the picture in many areas 
becomes grim indeed.” 

These are problems that are barely men- 
tioned in the present emphasis upon fall- 
out shelters, yet the shelter program is not 
worth the cost unless it can be shown un- 
equivocally that it is a necessary part of a 
tremendous survival program that will, with- 
out doubt, save millions of lives. 

This, the Government will find hard to do. 
For we live in an age when the offense has 
a great, and probably a lasting, advantage 
over the defense. Additional increments in 
power to weapons now existing, or the addi- 
tion of metals such as cobalt to bomb cas- 
ings, could well nullify all present programs 
of civil defense. 

Thus Congress is faced with a decision 
on whether the present program is worth 
starting at all, whether it should be aban- 
doned entirely or whether it should be tre- 
mendously expanded and enlarged. 

It is a momentous decision, for it will in- 
volve not only our concept of national se- 
curity, but judgment values of all sorts 
about our future social system, our urban 
areas, and our economy. 


January 10 
Reason Rather Than Race 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, T enclose 
herewith an open letter written by Mr. 
Wade M. Aiken, a fine Democrat from 
Winnsboro, S.C., to the editor of the 


“State paper, published at Columbia, S.C. 


I think the letter speaks for itself and 
points out the hypocrisy of republican- 
ism in my State, and elsewhere. I con- 
gratulate Mr. Aiken on his fine expres- 
sion and I commend it to the Congress 
and the readers of the .CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

To the EDITOR OF THE STATE; i 

I have read with much interest your edi- 
torial in the State of November 8 in which 
you take Vice President LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
to task for campaigning for Democrat HENRY 
B. Gonza.tez for U.S. Congressman from a 
district in southern Texas. 

You elaborate quite freely about the in- 
consistencies of Mr. JonNson in campaign- 
ing for Mr. GONZALEZ, a Democrat. 

The caption of your editorial! Race 
Rather Than Reason,” Mr, Editor, don't you 
think you could reverse this heading and it 
would fit the conditions in a more appro- 
priate manner? That is, instead of “Race 
Rather Than Reason,“ make your caption to 
read “Reason Rather Than Race“? For after 
all is sald and done and regardless of what 
Mr. JoHNsSON said about Mr. GONZALEZ’ 
forefathers, it was not because Mr. GONZALEZ 
had Mexican blood in his veins. It was be- 
cause he represented the Democratic Party 
and the majority of the voters of his district 
preferred to be represented in the U.S. Con- 
gress by a Democrat rather than a Republi- 
can. That was the real reason why Mr. GON- 
ZALEZ was elected over his Republican op- 
ponent. Why try to mislead the public? 

Then again you closed your editorial by 
accusing Mr. Jonson and the Democratic 
Party of hauling Mr. Gonzatez to New York 
to help elect Mr. Wagner mayor of New York 
City. Let's look at the facts. 

Didn't the Republican Party or some of its 
followers haul (I use the word “haul” because 
you used it in your editorial) Mr. GOLDWATER 
from Arizona to Columbia, S.C., last fall and 
have him make a speech in one of your 
hotels, and in the speech didn't he urge the 
voters of South Carolina to vote for Mr. 
Nixon? : 

Didn't the Republican Party or some of its 
followers haul Mr. Allen Shivers, ex-Governor 
of Texas, to Columbia and put him on 4 
stand on the statehouse steps where he 
strongly urged the voters of South Carolina 
to vote for Mr. Nixon? 

Didn't the Republican Party or some of its 
followers haul Rev. Billy Graham from 
North Carolina to Columbia, S.C., and put 
him on this same stand and invite him to 
make the short introductory prayer when 
you had probably 30 or 40 preachers In and 
around Columbia, any one of whom would 
have been glad to deliver this introductory 
prayer? 

As I recall, Mr. Graham did not mention 
either candidate by name, but he did ask our 
Lord and Saviour (in his prayer) to have 
the best man elected President. I think our 
Lord and Saviour answered Mr. Graham's 
prayer. I am not criticizing Mr. Graham. I 
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am very fond of him, and I think he is doing 
& wonderful work. 

Again, Mr. Editor, hasn't Senator TOWER, 

another politician from the State of Texas, 
hauled around quite a bit for political 
Purposes? 

Yes, Mr. Editor, it seems to me that the 
Republican Party as well as the Democratic 
Party has been doing quite a bit hauling. 

“The pot can't call the kettle black.” 

Wane M. AIKEN. 


Policy Toward Spain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
Serting in the Record today a letter pub- 
lished in the New York Times under date 
of January 4 written by John Davis 

e on December 26. John Davis 
e, as we all know, was our U.S. Am- 
or to Spain and a former Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut. I know of no man 
Who has served his country better in a 
diplomatic capacity than John Davis 
Lodge. Personally and in his official ca- 
Dacity he is one of the finest men I have 
ever known. However, it is not my in- 
tention to eulogize John Davis Lodge in 
Record but to have his letter read 
by all in which he points out an edi- 
torial published in the New York Times 
on December 21 and the unconstructive 
Statements contained in the editorial. 
This letter of John Davis Lodge is one of 
the finest pieces of work I have read on 
the subject in quite some time: 
Poticy Towarp SPAIN—RvuskK Visrr BELIEVED 
RECOGNITION OF NATION'S CONTRIBUTION 
PALM BEACH, FLA., 
December 26, 1961. 

To the Eprror or THE New YORK TIMES: 
It is unfortunate that a newspaper of the 
of the New York Times should 
Print, a few short days before Christmas 
(December 21) on the same page as Arthur 
Krock’s wise and statesmanlike column, an 
@ditoral as unconstructive as the one en- 

titled “The Telegram That Never Was.” 

For the influential, the venerable New York 
Times to oppose Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk’s recent visit to Madrid seems par- 
ticularly regrettable at this time when the 
United Nations, where we receive excellent 
Support from Spain, finds itself in such a 
dangerous situation; when the United States 
is beset by ever-increasing perils and pre- 
dicaments; and when the need for unity, 
both within Western Europe and between 
the United States and Western Europe, is 
urgent. 


Since 1953, when the current agreements 


between Spain and the United States were 
signed, we have received wholehearted co- 
Operation from Spain. 

In fact, it is most unlikely that the Gov- 
ernment which some day will succeed Gen- 
aral Franco's government, although it may 
meet with more approval from the Times, 
Could be more cooperative with the United 
States than the Government now in power. 

SUPPORT FOR CASTRO 

The Times approved—indeed it aided and 
abetted—the installation of the Castro gov- 
ernment in Cuba, at a time when it was clear 
to some that it was destined to be neither 
friendly to the United States nor a democ- 
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racy. Indeed, the Times does not hate all 
dictatorships. It gave its editorial blessing 
to the dictatorship of our friend, Ayub Khan, 
in Pakistan, while expressing the hope that 
it would some day evolve toward democracy. 
Quite properly, in my opinion, it raised no 
outcry against the reception accorded him 
in the United States. 

It understood the appropriateness of the 
meeting between General Parker, the mili- 
tary dictator of South Korea, and President 
Kennedy. It does not seem worried by the 
absence of democracy in Indonesia, in Burma, 
and in many other countries. Spain appears 
to be its principal whipping boy. 

Carl N. Degler, associate professor of his- 
tory at Vassar, points out, in a timely and 
provocative article in the New York Times 
magazine for June 4, 1961, that “A policy 
that assumes democracy can be established 
in countries now ruled by dictators seems 
to have almost no foundation in reality at 
all.” 

CLOSE TIES CITED 


We are engaged in a relentless struggle for 
survival, and as leaders of the non-Commu- 
nist world we are besieged by many critical 
problems. It would be irresponsible, indeed 
it would be downright reckless, gratuitously 
to adopt an unfriendly attitude toward the 
third t nation in Europe, a nation of 
30 million people, a nation with close ties 
of language and tradition and with strong 
influence with millions of people in our 
own hemisphere, a nation which, from bit- 
ter, bloody, and tragic experience, under- 
stands thé implacable nature of the Com- 
munist threat. 

We should not reject the friendship of na- 
tions simply because they do not enjoy rep- 
resentative government as we understand it. 

On June 3, 1944, Winston Churchill, in a 
parliamentary debate, referred to the atti- 
tude of Spain during the war and to the 
damage which Spain could have caused the 
Allies if she had maintained an indecisive 
position. In the course of his remarks Sir 
Winston stated: 

“I shall always consider a service was 
rendered at this time by Spain, not only to 
the United Kingdom and to the British 
Empire and Commonwealth, but to the cause 
of the United Nations. I have, therefore, no 
sympathy with those who think it clever 
and even funny to insult and abuse the 
Government of Spain whenever occasion 
serves.” 

Secretary of State Rusk, wishing to follow 
this useful tradition, apparently recognizes 
that Spain is making a significant contribu- 
tion to our common cause. Perhaps he 
feels, as indeed do others, that in a danger- 
ous world we need all the friends we can 
get. 

He should be applauded, not censured, for 
attempting to continue the fruitful policy 
of friendly collaboration which characterized 
our relations with Spain during the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

JoHN Davis LODGE. 


Resolution in New York City Council To 
Commend President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 
Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Joseph T. Sharkey, vice chairman 
of the New York City Council, recently 
introduced a resolution in that body to 
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commend President Kennedy for his ef- 
forts to further the cause of human 
rights in this country, including the pro- 
tection of civil rights and civil liberties of 
all U.S. citizens. The resolution enu- 
merates many of the actions taken by 
the Kennedy administration in this field 
in its first 10 months in office. 'This is a 
record of which the present administra- 
tion can be justly proud. 

I am pleased to insert into the RECORD 
Councilman Sharkey’s resolution, which 
reads as follows: 

RESOLUTION 1198 
Resolution commending President Kennedy 
for his actions to promote and further the 

cause of human rights j 

Whereas several major steps have been 
taken by President John F. Kennedy since 
his inauguration to assure equal rights and 
equality of opportunity for American Negroes 
and thereby for all Americans; and 

Whereas action in the field of civil rights 
as well as other areas has been the keynote 
of his administration; and 

Whereas in these days when deeds, not 
words, matter most, the President has 
brought to bear the same tough realism with 
which he approaches all problems; and 

Whereas he has made significant advances 
on the following fronts: The administration 
has won major victories in the Congress with 
enactment of legislation affecting low-in- 
come groups, minimum wages, depressed 
areas, housing, etc.—all of which have direct 
influence on civil rights; and 

Whereas the President has moved vigor- 
ously in foreign affairs, championing aid and 
assistance to less-developed countries, con- 
demning Portugal's action in Angola, and 
censuring the discriminatory treatment of 
African diplomats in the United States; and 

Whereas an examination of what has taken 
place in these five areas in the past 6 months 
shows that, indeed, America is once again 
moving forward to assure equal employment 
opportunity to all its citizens; and 

Whereas the President established the 
President's Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity; and 

Whereas a directive had been issued to all 
Government department heads to report 
promptly on plans and recommendations for 
ending discrimination in Federal jobs and 
contracts; and 8 

Whereas the Civil Service Commission and 
a number of departments started extensive 
programs to recruit qualified Negroes for 
Federal employment; and 

Whereas the Department of Labor is in- 
vestigating segregation practices involving 
programs of the U.S. Employment Service 
and the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training in order to determine what action 
can be taken to end such practices; and 

Whereas Postmaster General J. Edward 
Day announced that all advertisements for 
bids to construct postal facilities “must con- 
tain a clause barring discrimination on 
grounds of race, color or religion.” All leases 
must also include a similar clause; and 

Whereas Interior Secretary Stewart L. 
Udall issued a special antidiscrimination 
regulation that would apply to the use of 
national parks; and 

Whereas President Kennedy issued a di- 
rective to the Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission to avoid use of segregated facilities 
and accommodations in connection with its 
activities; and 

Whereas the President issued a memoran- 
dum directing all executive departments 
and agencies to cease orship of any 
discriminatory employee recreational activi- 
ties; and 

Whereas the Department of Justice has 
filed a number of important new civil in- 
junction suits to protect the right to vote, 
including two suits in Mississippi—the first 
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ever filed in that State. Having won the 
right to inspect voting records in its first 
lawsuits under the 1960 act, the Justice 
Department has been able to secure these 
records without court action in a number 
of other counties. These records are now 
being studied for further action, and 

Whereas for the first time, the Depart- 
ment of Justice entered a school desegrega- 
tion case (in Louisiana) not just to assist 
the court in restoring law and order, but 
to bring about desegregation; and 

Whereas the Justice Department initiated 
court action to require reopening of public 
schools in Prince Edward County, Va.; and 

Whereas the Justice Department worked 
successfully in New Orleans to see that 
teachers in desegregated public schools were 
paid their salaries; and 

Whereas vigilant action by the Justice 
Department was taken to protect the lives of 
the freedom riders—sending U.S. marshals 
to Alabama when the situation there re- 
quired it—it opposed the injunction im- 
posed on the freedom riders, and thus up- 
held the right of interstate travelers to 
test the presence of discrimination; and 

Whereas the Justice Department initiated 
action before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and in the courts to assure all inter- 
state travelers equal treatment; and 

Whereas it also filed court action in Louisi- 
ana to require desegregation of facilities on 
an airport constructed with Federal money, 
a followup of the President’s policy that 
“Federal money should not be spent in any 
installation which encourages discrimina- 
tion"; and 

Whereas the Department of Justice, in 
adopting a policy of talking directly with 
southern officials and leaders, has been able 
to bring settlement of several civil rights 
problems without legal action. Among these 
is the desegregation of the airport at Colum- 
bus, Ga., and several other situations which 
had had salutary effect in the reasonable 
settlement of potentially troublesome inci- 
dents; and 

Whereas a series of regular White House 
meetings on civil rights problems has been 
established for department and agency 
representatives; and 

Whereas the above is an incomplete bill of 
particulars of his accomplishments in the 
last 6 months—to enumerate all of the con- 
structive actions taken by him in this field 
would be too numerous to mention: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the 
City of New York commend the President of 
the United States, John F. Kennedy, upon 
his intense effort to further the cause of 
human rights as indicated above; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the President be congratu- 
lated on his leadership in the fight against 
discrimination and for civil rights; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, 


A Gracious Lady Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 
Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues a most deserving 


tribute to a Member of the House who 
has served long and well. 
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The following column, written by Wal- 
ter Trohan, the distinguished chief of 
the Chicago Tribune’s Washington bu- 
reau, conveys the appreciation which I 
know the people of her district feel for 
the many years of service in the Con- 
gress given by a grand lady and dedi- 
cated legislator, MAarGuERITE STITT 
CHURCH. 

Mrs. CuurcH has decided not to run 
again for the House. We who served 
with her will be the losers by her de- 
cision. I second the remarks of Mr. Tro- 
han and feel that I speak for all Mem- 
bers of the House who know and respect 
our gracious and effective colleague. 

Text of the article is as follows: 

REPORT FROM WASHINGTON 


(By Walter Trohan, chief of Chicago Trib- 
une’s Washington bureau) 


WASHINGTON, December 12,—This is some- 
thing of a columnar love letter to a poli- 
tician, but let it be noted the object of this 
verbal display of affection is a lady, and a 
very lovely lady to be sure, MARGUERITE STITT 
Cuuncu, Representative from the 13th Nli- 
nois District, which includes a tier of north- 
ern Chicago precincts and the northern sub- 
urbs to the Wisconsin line. 

Man for man in Congress (to coin an Irish 
bull) women are less inclined to welter in 
self-esteem. They can pass mirrors without 
dreaming of remodeling the White House. 
They possess many other virtues, including 
more honesty, but much can be summed up 
in the simple observation, “They are far 
prettier.” 

Male politicians are given to inordinate 
back scratching. They like to get together 
and say kind things about each other, even 
when they are in different parties, but strictly 
on the understanding that they get the same 
sort of verbal puffs in return. At one of 
these cloying love feasts in Washington Mrs. 
CHURCH jolted her colleagues by declaring: 

“I think it is all very fine for Members 
of Congress, Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats, to talk of how they are working to- 
gether to give the people what they want. 
I wonder if we should devote some time to 
giving the people what is good for them.” 

RESPECTED FOR HER COMPETENCE, COURAGE 


Mrs. CHĦurcH has decided not to run for 
a seventh term. This is a loss to the Nation 
as well as to the State. She has served in 
the House with exemplary integrity, capac- 
ity, and experience, displaying a passion for 
holding national safety and individual lib- 
erty as her primary consideration in her 
voting and in the performance of her duties 
generally. 

She has demonstrated herself to be an in- 
telligent conservative, above the demagogs 
on the tight as she is far removed from the 
vote catching medicine men on the left. 
Democrats as well as Republicans respect 
her for competence, energy, speaking ability, 
and courage. She has never hesitated to de- 
bate for what she believes, even against the 
most formidable and experienced veterans 
of parliamentary operations. 

Mrs. CHURCH has gone on many congres- 
sional Junkets, but not for the sake of hav- 
ing a good time so much as to give her 
background for service to her constituents. 
In Japan, Korea, and Indonesia, she spent 
her time talking to women Members of Par- 
liament, when others were sightseeing. 

She has ridden 200 miles in 1 day in a jeep 
in Vietnam to inspect roads, when many of 
us would hesitate to ride a jeep on a four- 
lane highway. She has clambered into noisy 
helicopters to look at fertilizer plants. She 
has taken taxis to inspect grain elevators. 
She has gotten close to troops when others 
were enjoying having their coats held by 
generals. 
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Over the years she has talked to kings, 
presidents, prime ministers, and lesser ofi- 
cials in most of the countries of the world. 
She wasn't merely making small talk. When 
she put questions, they were to the point 
and not for the record. She also spent much 
of her time in talking to the people, so that 
she could get at an understanding of the 
needs, desires, and dreams of the nations she 
visited. 


MEETS CONSTITUENTS TO SERVE THEM BETTER 


At home she was not one of those elected 
Representatives who are content in the be- 
lief that their constituents are fortunate to 
be represented by them. Rather, she was 
one who sought at all times to meet her 
constituents so that she might serve them 
better and more in accord with their views. 
She undertook to poll thousands of her con- 
stituents on their views every year. 

There can be no harm now in unlocking a 
confidence. About 7 years ago when she 
was being mentioned for the Republican 
senatorial nomination this writer sought to 
prevail upon her to make the race. She said 
she would explain why she would not, if her 
confidence were respected. She then ex- 
plained her health was not of the sturdiest 
and the campaign would be most taxing, but 
she added the primary consideration was 
that she had children and grandchildren 
and wanted to spend as much more time as 
she could enjoying them. 

Most men would have let ambition knock 
them out. Now, Mrs. CRuncn wants to give 
all her time to her family and to preparing 
for the journey all must make. She has 
earned a high place in Heaven, which Greek 
philosophers reserved for the best of politi- 
cians, but we all hope not today or tomorrow. 


Freedom Riders’ Report 
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HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, in the fall 
issue of the Barnard Alumnae magazine, 
there appeared an article by a young 
married couple, Francis and Laura Ran- 
dall. This article, entitled “Freedom 
Riders’ Report,“ is an account of the 
Randalls’ participation in a freedom ride. 
The courage of the Randalls in facing 
personal abuse and possible arrest to fur- 
ther the cause of racial equality should 
serve as an inspiration to all of us: 

FREEDOM RIDERS’ REPORT 
(By Laura and Francis Randall) 

“How did you happen to go on a freedom 
ride?” people ask us. To go on a freedom 
ride, a person has to care enough about the 
struggle to secure civil rights for all Ameri- 
can citizens, to be willing to spend some time 
and some money, to submit to the discipline 
and the strain of a nonviolent direct action 
project, and to risk the chance of abuse, mob 
violence, arrest, fines or imprisonment, and 
possible damage to one's personal or profes- 
sional life. We do care about the struggle 
for civil rights; we believe it is the most im- 
portant domestic problem facing Americans. 

How did we go on this freedom ride? June 
1961, was the time when we were needed. 
Freedom rides were then a going, triumphant 
enterprise; more men and women were 
needed to keep up the momentum. We were 
asked first by a friend who was going him- 
self. Then we were officially invited by the 
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Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), which 
Was organizing a freedom ride from Wash- 
ington, D.C,, to Florida, We are academic 
People, and the academic year was just over; 
We could go. And so, on June 11, 1961—our 
Wedding anniversary—we arranged to have 
Our cats fed and our plants watered while 
We were gone, and took an evening train to 
Washington. As it turned out, ours was not 
a spectacular freedom ride with burning 

murderous mobs, mass failings and 
headlines around the world, Nor was it 
Simply like any normal bus ride, devoid of 
incident, It was rather a typical freedom 

de, 

At 9 in the morning on June 12, 32 
future freedom riders gathered in the hot 
meeting room of Fellowship House, a com- 
munity center in a Negro district of Wash- 
ington. There we were trained for the whole 
day and the whole evening by oficials of 
CORE in the aims and techniques of free- 
dom riding. This was none too long a time 
to accustom a fairly large group, from many 
Occupations and backgrounds, to CORE’s 
dificult ethic and difficult discipline: non- 
violent, direct action. Our chief trainer was 
Miss Genevieve Hughes, a veteran of the 
World famous group of CORE freedom riders 
Who were beaten and burned in Alabama, 
and jailed in Mississippi. She is a slim, mat- 
ter-of-fact young lady, who, although clear- 
ly worn by the strain of her experience, con- 
ducted our long sessions with great energy 
and competence. (CORE's leadership is 
definitely not composed of dour, fanatical 
John Browns.) 

HISTORY OF CORE 


Since most of us were not members of 
CORE, we were first told something of its 
and philosophy. The aim of CORE 
is simple: racial equality. As its initials in- 
dicate, CORE is not a mass organization but 
& core group of activists who seek to push 
forward the struggle for civil rights and in- 
Spire other organizations and individuals to 
follow. CORE was founded during World 
War II by an interracial group of graduate 
students at the University of Chicago, most 
of whom were members of the Fellowship of 
tion, a religious pacifist 
tion. CORE's special contribution to civil 
rights was to be—and has been—direct 
action, such as picketing, sit-ins and freedom 
rides, which differs, for instance, from the 
NAACP, whose most stirring victories for 
civil rights have been in the law courts. At 
the very beginning in Chicago, CORE was 
the first to apply the sit-in and stand-in 
techniques to the struggle for civil rights; 
the group succeeded in pressing a number 
of segregated Chicago restaurants and movie 
houses into their doors to Negroes. 
In 1947 CORE invented the freedom ride. 
The year before, the Supreme Court, in the 
case of Irene Morgan, had segre- 
gated seating in interstate buses illegal. 
CORE members rode southern buses in a 
deliberately Integrated way, to publicize the 
Supreme Court's decision, and to demon- 
strate that Negroes could exercise their legal 
rights. This battle has now been won; in- 
terstate buses in the South—and many in- 
tercity buses—are now as integrated as New 
York subway cars. 

But CORE became famous only last year. 
It was local Negro college students who be- 
gan the first of the present wave of sit-ins at 
lunch counters in southern cities. However, 
CORE soon became one of the major groups 
to coordinate, train, and help the sit-ins. 
When the Supreme Court, in December 1960, 
in the case of Bruce Boynton, categorically 
declared that interstate bus passengers may 
not be segregated in any terminal facilities, 
CORE planned another round of 
rides to test, enforce and demonstrate the 
newly secured civil rights. 

CORE does not go in for just any direct 
action; it insists on intelligent, planned, 
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disciplined, nonviolent direct action, A 
CORE activist on a mission must not strike 
anyone, not even to save a fellow activist. 
He must not push anyone, not even some- 
one who is willfully obstructing a public 
door. He must not, when in action, carry 
any weapon, even a penknife, even a lighted 
cigarette. He must keep his hands open 
and below his waist. He must not get angry, 
no matter what the provocation. He must 
not be antagonistic or sarcastic. He must 
keep up an unfailing good humor and, if 
possible, smile. He must not willingly sub- 
mit to any segregation, and if he must re- 
treat, even from a mob, it must be a digni- 
fied retreat, not a flight. 

CORE’s nonviolent convictions come 
partly from its background, the Protestant 
pacifist movement in America in the World 
War I and interwar years, partly from the 
examples provided by American trade union 
struggles, American women's rights strug- 
gles, and above all Gandhi's nonviolent civil 
disobedience campaigns in India, and partly 
from CORE’s own experiences. CORE 
eschews violence, but it sometimes breaks 
the law. Freedom rides are a rigidly legal 
operation, but sit-ins, for instance, are often 
illegal trespass on private property. CORE 
does not violate laws lightly or irresponsibly, 
but its members are convinced that there are 
situations in which a calm, disciplined, non- 
violent violation of an unjust law does the 
world more good than continued submission 
to injustice. 

Most of our 32 freedom riders in training 
were not pacifists, not enthusiasts for non- 
violence, and not members of CORE. But 
for the trip, we had either to assent to the 
discipline and nonviolence of a CORE mis- 
sion, or else to withdraw. 

It was all very well to secure our assent to 
CORE's program; the problem was to train 
us to live up to it should we be faced with 
a crisis in a southern town. Most of the 
training day, therefore, was devoted to socio- 
dramas—acting out likely and unlikely sit- 
uations at southern bus terminals. CORE's 
standard method of integrating a hitherto 
segregated lunch counter or restroom is 
simple: When the bus stops, an observer, 
preferably a white person, gets off the bus 
to spot the police, the crowds and their 
weapons, location of telephones, etc. Hope- 
fully, the observer will not be recognized as 
a freedom rider. Unless the observer thinks 
an uncontrolled mob attack is likely, he 
signals the testing team. This is usually 
composed of two persons, one white and one 
Negro, usually of the same sex. The test+ 
ing team, at a short bus stop, tries to buy 
a sofs drink at the lunch counter, or to use 
the restroom. At a long stop, a meal is 
usually ordered. At a short stop, a testing 
team who receives service or uses the rest- 
room, returns to the bus, followed by an 
observer, and that is that. At a long stop, 
the observer notices when the testing team 
is served, signals the bus, and other testing 
teams with other observers come out to test 
the restrooms, and then to join the first 
testing team in the lunchroom. The first 
observer must see that all freedom riders 
ar? back on the bus before he boards. 


What if things do not go smoothly? Ifa 
testing team is refused service at a lunch 
counter, it must peacefully urge the waiter 
or waitress to grant interstate passengers 
their legal rights. Failing in this, the team 
asks for the manager and urges him to 
comply with the law. Failing here, the 
team sits in until the bus is about to go, 
when the observer calls the team back. In 
such cases, or in case of simpler dodges such 
as closing the counter on one pretext or 
another when freedom riders arrive, we know 
where abuses of the law exist and what to 
publicize. 

In cases where a testing team is bullied, 
threatened with—or subjected to—violence, 
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it must maintain its nonviolent demeanor, 
and persist in seeking access to the facili- 
ties. The observer is presumably getting 
police protection from near or far. Should 
the police arrest a team anywhere inside 
or outside the terminal, either on their own 
or on complaint from a waitress, manager, or 
private citizen, the team is to submit under 
protest to arrest. If an arrest takes place, 
the observer must stay in town to spot the 
jail to which the arrested men are taken, to 
call CORE in New York, to call CORE’s local 
contact, to secure a lawyer, or whatever else 
may be necessary. 

During a break in the training, we had a 
conference with about 10 reporters and 
cameramen, to whom we tried to give our 
general route, but not our particular sched- 
ule. On the other hand, we had phoned 
every police department along our route— 
and the FBI—our exact plans. A local police 
force might turn the information over to vio- 
lent segregationists or “go on vacation,” but 
we tried to show the sort of faith in southern 
law enforcement officers that would bring out 
the best in them. 

On June 13 two groups of freedom riders 
started South from Washington, D.C. Final 
destination: Florida. The larger group, 14 
ministers and 4 rabbis, marching in spec- 
tacular phalanx and clerical garb, was to 
leave after us and wind its way to Talla- 
hassee. We were not to see them on the 
trip. Our “union-professional group,” 14 
strong, was carefully balanced: 7 Negroes, 7 
whites; 10 men, 4 women; 4 United Auto 
Workers Officials, 4 clergymen, 6 in secular 
professions. We were a young group, 25 to 
42 years old. We crossed the Potomac River 
in a Greyhound bus at 8 in the morning— 
into another State of our own country, but 
one which we couldn't help but think of as 
enemy territory. We clutched our interstate 
bus tickets, our legal privilege and dubious 
talisman for the coming trials, for which, 
as it turned out, our training stood us in 
good stead. None of us, despite several inci- 
dents involving surly, abusive and even 
threatening behavior on the part of wait- 
resses, managers and townsfolk, resorted to— 
or were the Victims of—physical violence. 

During our ride, every reporter we met 
asked us, “Do you consider your trip a suc- 
cess?” The answer now as then is, “Yes. 
A success in many ways.” The members of 
the group learned an enormous amount. 
Some of the Negroes had never been in the 
South before; now they know for themselves. 
The whites in the group had never before 
experienced what can only be described as 
“being treated like Negroes;” it will not be 
forgotten. Some of us are war veterans, but 
none of us had ever encountered the pecu- 
Marities of a nonviolent direct action 
struggle; nothing else in the world is quite 
like it. While none of us was severely tested, 
not even by the standards of freedom rides, 
most of us found that we possessed a certain 
amount of a kind of courage that we had not 
been certain of before. And lastly, under 
whatsoever circumstances we may be asked, 
“What did you do for the liberation of your 
fellow men?“ we can all answer, In June 
1961, we took a bus ride to Florida.” 

ASSESSING ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The public results of our freedom ride 
are easier to grasp. We tested the desegre- 
gation, if any, of some 20 cities and towns 
in the southeast seaboard States, at least 
half for the first time. In some small towns 
our success was obviously not lasting; in 
the larger cities, the local Negroes will surely 
see to it that the bus terminal facilities, 
now opened, are kept open. We cannot cal- 
culate the effect our ride may have on local 
struggles for objectives more important than 
integrating lunch counters—schools, trade 
unions, votes—but it will not be negative. 
We know now that we are not a pack of 
northerners coming in and stirring up more 
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antagonism than an else. The an- 
tagonism can be readily held in check by 
any police force that desires to uphold law 
and order. Indeed, our most surprising suc- 
cess was the way in which every southern 
police force we met—save that of Ocala, Fla. 
(where three of our group were arrested) 
made great efforts to uphold law and order. 
But the friendship, enthusiasm, hope, and 
resolve that we seemed to inspire—obviously 
among many Negroes, less visibly among a 
few whites—far outweighed any antagonism 
we stirred up. 

We believe that the greatest part of the 
struggle for civil rights must be fought in 
Washington. The rest must be fought by 
southern Negroes, who are now doing more 
than their share. Southerners must fight 
school integration suits, southerners must 
sit in. But sometimes there is a place for 
others in the struggle. One such place is on 
freedom rides, although most of the riders 
have been southerners. To us, as to any- 
one who has eyer gone on a freedom ride, it 
is clear that the road to full civil rights is 
fearfully long, but that each freedom rider 
Tides at least some small portion of a mile 
in the right direction. 


Address by Edward M. Kennedy, of 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
good fortune to attend the 10th anni- 
versary dinner of the American Com- 
mittee on Italian Migration at the Com- 
modore Hotel in New York on Saturday, 
December 9, 1961, at which time I was 
privileged to hear an address by the 
Honorable Edward M. Kennedy, of 
Massachusetts, the youngest brother of 
our beloved President. I was very much 
impressed by what he had to say and 
the way in which he expressed his 
thoughts. 

I was particularly impressed by Ted 
Kennedy's humanitarian outlook and his 
love for people, especially the little peo- 
ple, the minority groups, the people 
whose greatest desire is to be treated as 
equal citizens. He did not hesitate to 
express his deep interest and strong sup- 
port for Italian migration to this coun- 
try, at the same time giving recognition 
to the contributions made by Italian im- 
migrants to the well-being of the United 
States. Where others have forgotten 
their immigrant antecedents or refer to 
them in a degrading manner, Ted Ken- 
nedy speaks of immigrants as “this hu- 
man treasure.” 

Listening to him as he delivered his 
address, I could feel Ted Kennedy’s sin- 
cerity, his warm personality, his gen- 
erosity of heart, and his pleasant man- 
ners. There is no doubt in my mind that 
he would make a great and devoted pub- 
lic servant to the people of his State and 
the Nation as a whole. I hope and trust 
that the people of Massachusetts will 
recognize the capabilities of Ted Ken- 
nedy. 
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The text of Mr. Kennedy’s address be- 
fore the American Committee on Italian 
Migration was as follows: 

ITALIAN IMMIGRATION 


(Speech of the Honorable Edward M. 
Kennedy) 


We meet tonight at a time when our 
Nation, and” all that our Nation means, is 
being sorely tried and tested. 

The burden of freedom, of progress, of 
peace throughout the world is to a very 
great extent the burden of America. To sup- 
port that burden, all our great wealth, all 
our natural resources, all the might of our 
industry would be hopelessly insufficient if 
we lacked the priceless ingredient of a free 
civilization: a people strong in purpose, a 
people possessed of the heart, the soul, and 
the genius that the times demand. 

Material wealth is transitory. But what- 
ever enriches our human resources performs 
the most lasting service and creates the most 
durable of treasures. For the quality of 
people is the true measure of the wealth—or 
of the bankruptcy—of a nation. 

You have devoted your time, effort, and 
resources to the stimulation of immigration 
from Italy to the United States. Your goal, 
as it is fulfilled, contributes immediately to 
the well-being of the United States. 

The contributions of Italians to the cul- 
ture, the arts, the sciences, the industry and 
agriculture of every country of the world 
the New World and the Old World as well— 
are immeasurable. Many banquets would 
come and go before I could hope to list the 
Italian explorers, the pioneers of industry 
and business, the painters and sculptors and 
musicians, the poets and authors, the 
physicists and chemists and architects, the 
great philanthropists—no list could tell it 
all, No list could include the millions of 
workers, businessmen, craftsmen and just 
plain, good, hardworking people who have 
come from Italy to enhance the spiritual and 
the material wealth of every country of the 
world, and particularly the countries of 
North, South, and Central America. 

The free flow of this human treasure into 
the New World continued, practically un- 
hindered, throughout the 19th and up to 
the end of the 1st quarter of the 20th cen- 


Between 1870 and 1900 well over 1 million 
Italians entered the United States. 

During the first three decades of this 
century, more than 3½ million Italian immi- 
grants arrived here, ` 

But in the course of the years from 1931 
through 1940, only 68,000 Italian immigrants 
entered this country, fewer than 7,000 annu- 
ally. : 

World War II followed, and in the course 
of the years 1941-46 practically all immi- 
gration from Italy was cut off. When the 
shipping lanes were opened again, immigra- 
tion from Italy resumed, but it was a 
pathetic trickle. 

The situation made no sense from any 
aspect: 

Italy, ravaged by the war, impoverished 
and suffering from staggering unemploy- 
ment, was looking in vain for an outlet for 
those who could not find employment among 
the ruins of Italian economy. 

The United States needed the skills and 
creative talent of the Italian immigrant, 

And hundreds of thousands of Italian im- 
migrant families in the United States were 
longing for their next of kin to come here 
to join mothers, fathers, children, brothers, 
and sisters. 

And here is where you came in. 

Here is where the American Committee of 
Italian Migration entered the field. 

The attention of the Congress at that 
time was still directed toward the solution 
of the displaced persons problem, Italians 
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were not included within that definition. 
No relief was available in that direction. 

Someone, I recall, calculated the number 
of Italian ts who could have en 
the United States during the 5 war years- 
The number of those who were prevented bY 
the war from reaching this country was esti- 
mated at 35,000. Bills were introduced in the 
House and Senate providing for the entry of 
this small number of Italian immigrants— 
but nothing happened. Even that modest 
legislative attempt never reached the stage of 
congressional hearings. It died like so many 
good intentions, in committee. 

At the same time, the immigration quota 
for Italy was fixed, in 1952, at approxi- 
mately the same level at which it had re- 
mained since 1924: at about 5,666 immigrants 
per year. 

That was the situation when your organi- 
zation launched its educational campaign. 
I want to stress that word “education,” be- 
cause it was not a pressure campaign. There 
was no lobbying in the corridors of the Con- 
gress. It was an open, well-planned and 
vigorously conducted nationwide campaign- 
Its primary purpose was to open the eyes 
of the American public. Through it, the 
Nation saw the wide, national interest in- 
volved; our Nation saw the importance 
helping Italy with its agonizing problem of 
surplus population; and, at the same time, 
you made evident the humanitarian consid- 
erations and social advantages involved in 
reunifying families. 

In 1953—barely 18 months after your work 
began—Congress enacted legislation under 
which 60,000 Italian relatives of Americans, 
and of lawfully residing immigrants, found 
the doors to this country open at last. 

It is important to remember that that 
number of Italian immigrants entered this 
country over and above the annual immigra- 
tion quota. Their smooth and rapid reset- 
tlement in this country was made possible, 
again, through the efforts of your organiza- 
tion, through the efforts of your local 
chapters throughout the Nation. 

But you did not stop there. You con- 
tinued your efforts and you found that there 
were many who shared your goals. In 1957, 
further legislation was passed providing for 
the entry of 25,000 Italian immigrants— 
again admitted over and aboye the annual 
immigration quotas, 

I do not want to inject any political note 
in this talk. And so I will restrain myself 
from identifying the young man who, before 
becoming President and while still a Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, sponsored that legis- 
lation and led the fight to get it out of com- 
mittee and through the Senate. 

Similar legisaltion was passed by the Con- 
gress in 1959, thanks to your efforts, and 
again just a few months ago, in September 
of this year. 

Consider the total results of those efforts: 

If Italian immigrants had been entering 
the United States since the end of World 
War II solely under existing immigration 
quotas, the total number of immigrants 80 
admitted would be about 90,000. 

But because of your activity, the total 
number was almost three times that figure. 

Instead of 90,000 Italian immigrants during 
the postwar period, there have been 255,000. 

The difference between those two figures— 
between 90,000 and 255,000—is the gage of 
your activity and accomplishment. But 
even that is only a numerical gage—and 
we are talking about people, not statistics. 

How are we to measure the material and 
spiritual benefits that our country has de- 
rived from this influx of Italian immigrants? 

How are we to measure the amount of 
human suffering that this enlarged immigra- 
tion from Italy has saved? 

How are we to measure the importance of 
your work to the rebuilding of Italy’s war- 
ravaged economy—a reconstruction that has 
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been amazing, but that necessarily was 
helped by easing the unemployment burden. 

As you complete your 10th year of activity, 
how proud you must feel to know that you 
have brought to your country this richest of 
treasurers. You have made it possible for 
the United States to be stronger, wealthier, 
and wiser to the extent of hundreds of 
thousands of men and women and boys and 
Girls who are the product of one of the 
World's most magnificent cultures. 

It is fitting that one such as I—an Amer- 

who is not of Italian ancestry—should 
be here to express the graditude of your fel- 
low citizens for what you have done. 

But commendable as your accomplish- 
Ments have been, they must be regarded 
Merely as steps toward a larger goal: Estab- 

mt of a fair and decent immigration 
Policy for the United States. 

On Liberty Island, overlooking the ship 
Channel of New York Harbor, stands the Lady 
of the Torch, the Mother of Exiles,” the 
Statue of Liberty. This fabulous gift of the 
People of France, measuring 151 feet from her 
Sandals to the tip of Her flame, is the great- 
est statue in the history of the world—in 
More respects than one: For she is the sym- 
bol of freedom to hundreds of millions who 

ve never seen her. Inscribed in bronze at 
her feet is the stirring poem, The New Co- 
nigra by Emma Lazarus, which says, in 


“Give me your tired, your poor— 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 


me, 
T lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


Those words, inscribed in 1908, reflected 
the spirit of an America that did not ask 
the t, “Where did you come from?" 
but, rather, "What did you come for?” All 
Who came to contribute their work or skill 
or knowledge, all who would help build a 
better America, were welcome. The em- 
Phasis was on contribution—not the atci- 
dent of origin, 

I can assure you that, the present admin- 
istration subscribes to that policy. 

I can assure you that the President is 
dedicated to restoring morality and common- 
Sense to our immigration laws. He has made 
Clear his desire to eliminate the indignity 
and cruelty and impracticality of immigra- 
tion quotas based on national origin—and 
to establishment of a national immigration 
Policy based on contribution. 

Accomplishing that goal will not be easy. 

There will be, as we all know, some bitter 
resistence. 

But I assure you the fight will be fought. 
And I am confident it will be won. 

Several persons in Massachusetts have told 
me that I intend to run for election to the 
U.S. Senate in 1962. I do not know about 
that—but I do know that if I do run, and 
if the people of Massachusetts elect me, that 
I will be fighting that fight with you, and 
with the administration, every inch of th 
way. : 


Speaker Sam Rayburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
upon learning of the passing of former 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN, my comment was, 
“I feel that America and the world have 
lost one of the greatest humans who 
ever lived. He was one of the most hon- 


est, honorable, and patriotic men I ever 
expect to know.” 

This feeling was shared by many as 
evidenced by the editorials which ap- 
peared in newspapers all over the coun- 
try. Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I wish to include the 
editorials which appeared in the Evening 
Star, the Washington Post, the Dallas 
Morning News, and the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram: 

[From the Washington Star] 
SPEAKER RAYBURN 


Sam RAYBURN, dead now at 79, was truly 
a product of the old frontier—a man whose 
admirably rugged qualities were forged and 
tempered in the harsh school of privation 
and grinding poverty. In his last days on 
the legislative scene, however, he was the 
advocate, perhaps the indispensable advocate, 
of the New Frontier—of welfare programs 
which surely never crossed the mind of 
young Sam RAYBURN as he began his long, 
hard climb to the top. 

The 8th of 11 children, Sam RAYBURN was 
born on a rocky East Tennessee farm. While 
still a child, his father, a Confederate vet- 
eran seeking a new start, moved westward 
and settled in Texas on a 40-acre plot. 
There young Sam toiled in the flelds, dreamed 
his dreams, and came to know a “loneliness 
that breaks the heart.“ When it was time 
for college the young man had $5 in his 
pocket. His father handed him $25 more, 
and Sam RAYBURN in later years often won- 
dered how he had managed to scrape it 
together, what sacrifices it had meant for his 
father and mother. 

This, then was the background of the Tex- 
an who came to Congress in 1912, who was 
first chosen as Speaker in 1940, and who 
fought with such tenacity and effectiveness 
for so many programs of the New Deal, the 
Fair Deal, and finally the New Frontier. Was 
this advocacy out of character for Sam RAY- 
BURN, who had known no abundance except 
that which he had managed to wrest from 
life for himself? In the case of some people, 
it might have been. But it was not true of 
Mr. Sam. Even with his personal struggie 
behind him, he could not forget what life 
was like, how hard it was for so many peo- 
ple, and he was ever ready to champion the 
causes which he believed were needed to im- 
prove their lot. This is not to say that he 
was just another marcher in the Democratic 
ranks. For he often was at odds with Demo- 
cratic Presidents. He was a party man, how- 
ever, not a bolter, and when he believed in 
a program he was relentless in his support of 
it. 

This led, in the last session, to his break 
with an old friend—Howarp Smirx of Vir- 
ginia. As chairman of the Ryles Commit- 
tee, Judge Smirx was in a tion to exer- 
cise great control over the New Frontier 
legislative program, and the Speaker feared 
that this power would be used to block meas- 
ures which he thought should be voted upon. 
Consequently, he joined, even led, the fight 
to enlarge the committee, and break its 
power. In the first round, at least, the fight 
was won, 217 to 212. But deep wounds were 
left, and it cannot yet be said that Mr. Sam 
won an enduring victory in this last and re- 
grettable battle before his fatal illness struck 
him down. 

But Sam Raygeurn’s political wars are over 
and done with. He is gone, and there will 
be no one to replace him in the affection of 
those who were privileged to know well this 
unassuming and one might say lonely man. 
Nor will it be easy to find anyone of com- 
parable stature to take over the speakership. 
There will be many to feel deeply the loss 
of Sam RAYBURN, and none more so, we sus- 
pect, than the young President who, with his 
host of other problems, must now await the 
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choice of a replacement for one who certain- 
ly comes close to being an irreplaceable man. 


[From the Washington Post] 
SPEAKER Sam RAYBURN 


The greatest tribute that can be paid to 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN is to be found in the 
realization all over this land of the large 
vacuum in the U.S. Government that his 
passing has created. Mr. Sam, as he was 
affectionately known in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, never assumed the role of top 
policymaker for his party or for the country. 
But he was a key member in many different 
policymaking teams, and his influence has 
been felt in Washington for a longer period 
than has that of any other figure in recent 
American history. 

On the basis of longevity alone Mr. 
RAYBURN'’s career commands thoughtful 
analysis. His 49 years in the House of Rep- 
resentatives spans the vast gulf between the 
Woodrow Wilson and the John F. Kennedy 
administrations. His speakership, extend- 
ing over twice the period any other man has 
served, covered the war years and most of 
the turbulent era since. One might reason- 
ably suppose that any one who had so long 
ridden the tide of power would be either a 
czar or a worn-out figurehead, Sam RAYBURN 
was neither when that great enemy of man- 
kind—cancer—forced him to relinquish his 
gavel two and a half months ago. 

What quality in this man enabled him to 
hold fast to the No. 2 (or perhaps No. 3) 
role in Washington for so long a period? 
One factor was his deep understanding of the 
representative system that has developed in 
this country. In the Fourth Texas District, 
which elected him 24 times, he thoroughly 
identified himself with the interests of the 
people. In the House he thoroughly identi- 
fied himself with the interests of his party 
and those of his country. 

Mr. RAYBURN had strong views on many 
subjects, but he did not permit his personal 
likes and dislikes to stand in the way of suc- 
cessful party government. His ear was con- 
stantly attuned to the grass roots, and he 
used to say that “if you don't feel what you 
can’t see, you have no business here.” With 
his keen sensitivity to the needs of the oc- 
casion, he knew when to compromise and 
when to stand firm. He knew how to go 
along with the President, any President, 
while at the same time using his great power 
as Speaker of the House to modify extreme 
demands of the White House and to resist 
policies which he believed to be dead wrong. 

The Speaker could exert great influence 
without endangering his own position be- 
cause he usually had his following in the 
House with him. Over the years he culti- 
vated the confidence end loyalty of Demo- 
cratic Congressmen by little acts of kindness, 
by fairness to each and by his good faith in 
his dealings with them. Mr. Sam was no 
ezar in the sense that Speaker Joseph G. 
Cannon was. His capacity to mobilize the 
House behind administration policies lay 
almost entirely in his personal prestige and 
in his ability to appeal to reason. 

One reason for his special success in com- 
manding loyalty from the unwieldy House 
was his own intense devotion to his task. 
Unlike some of his predecessors, he did not 
live for a day when he could step from the 
speakership to the Presidency. His great 
love for the House and respect for its tradi- 
tions and functions made him an ideal 
spokesman for that body and an effective 
bridge between the legislative and executive 
branches. 

Mr. RAYBURN is entitled to a large measure 
of credit aiso for bridging the gulf between 
the northern and southern wings of the 
Democratic Party. Though a loyal Texan, 
he never succumbed to the blindness that 
afflicts the professional sectionalists. Some 
of his views were very conservative by com- 


always right; nevertheless, he had a states- 
man's toleration for the public will running 
somewhat at variance to his own. 

His great capacity for adaptation of his 
thinking and leadership to the needs of the 
times appears to have won for Mr. RAYBURN 
a secure niche in the history of American 
Government. Though he could be fierce in 
a political fight, he was magnanimous in 
victory, and he never lost sight of the fact 
that the welfare of the Nation was more im- 
portant than his own. The country will be 
fortunate indeed if Speakers of comparable 
stature can be found in the troubesome years 
ahead. 

[From the Dallas Morning News, Nov. 17, 
1961] 


Sam RAYBURN 


The end came for Sam RAYBURN in the 
community he loved, in the midst of friends 
in the district that first sent him to Austin 
54 years ago and chose him 25 times to rep- 
resent it in Washington. The record he 
wrote is not likely to be surpassed. His 
achievement is among the amazing superla- 
tives of American political history. 

Mr. RaYBURN’s career was the epitome of 
the functioning of democracy where 
such intangibles as loyalty, friendship, and 
individual persuasion shape events more 
surely than the oratory of a Roosevelt or a 
Kennedy. 

Above all else, Mr. RAYBURN was human. 
Four of the eight Presidents of the United 
States who knew him live today to mourn 
the loss of a personal friend. So do two 
young Dallas boys whom he greeted with 
“Glad to see young folks my age,” when he 
interrupted a busy conference schedule not 
long ago. For millions of other Americans, 
too—who knew him only as the unsmiling, 
gavel-pounding arbitrator of Democratic Na- 
tional Conventions and sessions of the House 
of Representatives—a friend is gone. 

Of all the lessons learned in mankind's 
chronicle, the most certain is that only his- 
tory can weigh fairly the real worth of men. 
Many opposed with deep conviction the 
issues for which Mr. RAYBURN strove. In 
the struggle, he was a relentless fighter but 
usually a warm friend when the tumult died. 

So be it today, for in death there are no 
foes. There is only the lasting memory of 
the love of the many Mr. RAYBURN be- 
friended, and of the unique service he ren- 
dered longer than any other American, 
[From the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 

Nov. 17, 1961] 
MR. SAM’s DEATH 

The death of House Speaker SaM RAYBURN 
Thursday in his hometown of Bonham evokes 
now only sadness and a sense of political 
and personal loss. The lethal character of 
his ailment was thoroughly understood and 
many of his longtime friends and associates 
had paid him their respects while he was yet 
able to receive them. 

Mr. Sam was a great Texan, a great Ameri- 
can, and an outstanding public servant. He 
had served in the National House of Repre- 
sentatives for almost 49 years and as its 
Speaker for 17 years. He was honored and 
trusted by the leaders of both major poli- 
tical parties and revered in his own Demo- 
cratic organization, for he possessed both the 
talent for powerful and persuasive leadership 
and great integrity. 

It is no wonder that the Nation mourns 
his death and that congressional leaders 
recognize the difficulty of his replacement in 
a post that had become almost a traditional 
and personal thing. 

If the warning of Mr. Sam’s g has 
blunted the shock of its occurrence, the grief 
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is fresh and poignant. Few men have had 
the character to muster such understanding 
and courtesy in a role that required purpose 
and firmness. 

It is indicative of Mr. Sam’s stature that 
the President traveled to Texas to visit him 
in his last illness, as did former President 
Truman. The late Speaker was a confidant 
and adviser of Presidents, His friends out- 
side the party included former President 
Eisenhower, whom he knew as “Captain Ike” 
even in the latter’s early Army days. In 
point of continuous service, he was dean of 
the House, although in the longevity record 
for the entire Congress he was outranked. 

Mr. Sam was denied one of his wishes, that 
he might die “with my gavel in my hand,” 
but he virtually did so. His fellow Texans 
will remember him as a plain man and a loyal 
friend, who placed duty above self. All 
Americans will remember him as a patriot 
and a stateman, who contributed enormously 
to this Nation’s welfare and moral strength. 


Homecoming for a Poet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Lawrence (Mass.) Eagle Tribune of Jan- 
uary 6, 1962, concerning an illustrious 
son of my home city of Lawrence, Mass.: 

HOMECOMING FoR A POET 


Robert Lee Frost comes home to Lawrence 
tomorrow to attend the dedication of the 
new schoolhouse that bears his name. 

His return tomorrow will be the first 
since he was graduated, valedictorian of his 
class, from Lawrence High School in 1892, 
but it will be, we think, the most im- 
portant, 

The dedication of a schoolhouse to a man 
of letters by the city in which he received 
his early education is most fitting recogni- 
tion of the man and his. achievements. 
Frost's first poem was printed in the Law- 
rence High School bulletin. He wrote the 
class hymn for the 1892 graduation program. 
A Lawrence teacher awakened in him the 
latent poet. Lawrence, the community, 
touched the poet's personality during its 
most impressionable period. 

The influence of the teacher, Katherine A. 
O'Keefe, especially interests us. She was 
one of nine teachers on the faculty of that 
time. The salary she received, $900 a year, 
probably was adequate for 1892, but it was 
trifling compared with today's salaries. The 
schooolhouse in which she taught was long 
ago abandoned as obsolete. By today's 
standards it would be considered scan- 
dalously inadequate and, we do not doubt, 
rightly so. But it produced Robert Frost. 

No other American poet has attained 
greater fame in his lifetime. No other has 
won higher praise from contemporaries for 
distinguished contributions to American lit- 
erature. No other has longer held a large 
popular audience. Whether these achieve- 
ments mean literary immortality for Frost, 
the future will decide. The simplicity of his 
language and the vividness of his imagery 
speak persuasively for the endurance of his 
fame. His work from its earliest days to the 
latest is in refreshing contrast with the sur- 
realist obscurities that clutter printed pages 
today with affronts to the muse of poetry. 

We like to think that the Frost rhythm 
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is clear and spare because of his New Eng- 
land heritage. The poet once told an inter- 
viewer for the Miami Herald, who asked him 
why he wrote no poems about Florida: 

“But I lived in New England during the 
formative years when impressions go deepest- 
From 10 to 35 are the sensitive years, when 
ideas and images, like footprints on wet 
cement, remain forever. 

“In youth you see things that you do not 
realize you see. Passing moments are not 
really transitory. They sink deep into the 
memory to come out years afterward when 
you have found the power of expression.” 

Lawrence, in view of these words, can be- 
lieve it supplied some of those memorable 
impressions, for 7 of those sensitive years 
were spent by the poet in this city, And 
Lawrence too reasonably can believe that a 
vital impression was that made by Katherine 
O'Keefe on the young student. 

That impression testifies eloquently to the 
power of the teacher. Better buildings and 
elaborate facilities, despite their importance, 
are not the principal ingredients of educa- 
tion. The inspiring teacher is of first im- 
portance. A superior environment for edu- 
cation should mean superior teaching. Thus, 
we can hope that the new schoolhouse to be 
dedicated to America’s great poet will foster 
more inspiring teachers to awaken latent 
talents in more young people. The law of 
averages warns us not to expect another 
Robert Frost but we can expect the budding 
of spiritual and civic and political leaders 
and scientists and educators and members 
of learned professions. 

Working in and attending a school dedi- 
cated to Frost should be a stimulating, chal- 
lenging experience. 

Tomorrow's dedication is to us more than 
a fitting gesture by which the city honors the 
poet and the poet honors the city. It is an 
event potentially as significant as that on 
a summer day in 1892 when the Lawrence 
High School graduating class sang the class 
hymn composed by Robert L. Frost: 


“There is a nook among the alders 
Still sleeping to the cat bird's 
‘Hush’; 
Below, a lone stone-bridge is 
bending 
Above a runnel's silent rush. 


“A dreamer hither often wanders 
And gathers many a snow-white 
stone; 
He weighs them, poised upon his 
fingers 
Divining each one’s silvery tone. 


He drops them! When the stream 
makes music, 
Fair visions with its vault-voice 
swell; 
And so, for us, the future rises, 
As thought-stones stir our heart's 
Farewell! 


More than 60 years later, for the poet who 
wrote the class hymn, the future was still 
rising, In an 80th birthday interview with 
Ray Josephs in This Week he said that in 
three words he could sum up everything he 
had learned in life Life goes on.“ 

As he comes home to Lawrence tomorrow 
the poet is 86 years old. His 87th birthday 
is only a few weeks away. Although he has 
facetiously said that in Vermont the natives 
refer to him as “perma Frost,” he is not im- 
mortal, no matter how enduring his verse. 
The school that bears his name will long sur- 
vive him. So will the city in which he 
studied and wrote his first poem. What 
school and city do to deserve the honor 
which the poet's fame bestows on them de- 
pends on how firmly they cling to the truths 
inherent in the words of the man of 80 and 
of the boy of 17— (The future rises—life 
goes on! to men and to institutions of 
vision and vigor and nobility of purpose. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an excellent article appearing in 
This Week magazine of December 3, 1961, 
entitled “Let's Stop Poisoning Our Wa- 
ter.” Having long been concerned with 
the problem of polluted waters I am de- 
lighted to see the vigor with which our 
new Surgeon General, the Honorable 
Luther L. Terry, M.D., warns of the haz- 
ards of water pollution. 

As many of the Members of the House 
will no doubt recall, I have been ex- 
tremely critical of the manner in which 
the Public Health Service has ap- 
Proached the problem of water pollution, 
and the lack of vigor shown by that 
Agency in the past. This is indeed a 
hopeful sign and one which is appre- 
Ciated by those who want vigor in clean- 
ing up the sick, deadly, and dangerous 
waters of this beloved land of ours. I 
join other conservationists, the house- 
wives of this Nation, the hunters and 
fishermen, the swimmers and recrea- 
tionists in hoping that this editorial 
Presages vigorous action under the Blat- 
nik-Smith-Dingell bill enacted during 
the past session of Congress. 

The article follows: 

LET'S Stop Porsonina OUR WATER 
(By Luther L. Terry, M.D., Surgeon General, 

Public Health Service, U.S, Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare) 

(There's danger ahead if we continue to 
take the purity of our greatest natural re- 
Source for granted. The Surgeon General 
telis what can be done about three alarming 
new hazards.) 

WasHincton, D.C.—When I entered the 
Public Health Service some 20 years ago, I 
Was taught by the senior physicians of our 
corps that whatever else in our environment 
was dangerous to health, our water supplies 
were safe. One could go anywhere in our 
country, turn on the tap, and drink a glass 
of water without worry, Some of the water 
Might taste like medicine and some of it 
Might be strangely colored, but it couldn't 
harm you. 

Medical evidence, in those days, seemed to 
bear us out. Typhoid fever, cholera, and the 
waterborne dysenteries were diseases one read 
about in medical books or encountered on 
trips abroad; they were not diseases one ex- 
pected to treat in private practice. This is 
still true, incidentally. There probably is 
not 1 practicing physician in 50 who has 
ever treated typhoid or cholera within the 
continental United States. 

But three dangers—one potential and two 
actual—are causing us to reexamine our wa- 
ter's spotless reputation. 

The potential danger is radiation, So far, 
we know of no water in the United States 
which approaches a level of radiation imme- 
diately dangerous to health. We are keeping 
very close watch, and must continue to do 
so as the uses of nuclear energy increase in 
the years ahead. 

A second danger has to do with the viral 
diseases, We are by no means sure that at 
least some viruses are not slipping through 
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our present water purification and disinfec- 
tion processes and entering our water mains. 
Hepatitis may be an example. A count of 
59,573 cases of hepatitis in the United States 
through October 14 this year—the highest in 
history and 4 times the usual average—is 
extremely disturbing. 

The third danger is something else—some- 
thing new. 

Modern man is living in a new kind of en- 
vironment which has been largely created in 
the incredibly short time of 20 years. In this 
brief period at least a half million new 
chemical compounds have come into ex- 
istence. We manufacture these substances, 
we use them, and when we are done with 
them, in a good many cases, we discharge 
them into our rivers and streams or dump 
them on the ground and let them seep into 
our underground water supplies. And then, 
days or months or years later (in minute 
quantities, it is true), we drink them. 

Some of these substances come from your 
home. In 1947, the housewives of the Na- 
tion used 275 million pounds of detergents. 
Last year they used more than 3.2 billion 
pounds. They also used more bleaches, 
powders, and other household cleansers, 
much of which went down the drain and 
into the nearest waterway. 

Others of the new substances come from 
farmlands. Every rainfall washes fertilizers, 
herbicides, and pesticides off the crops and 
fields and into the streams and rivers. Un- 
like most other forms of pollution, these can- 
not be traced to a single source. 

Still others come from factories. All in- 
dustrial production has increased 65 percent 
since 1947, and the chemical industry's pro- 
duction has increased 176 percent. Use of 
plastics, one of the major types of chemical 
product, has increased from 277 million 
pounds in 1940 to over 6 billion pounds last 
year. 

The most disturbing thing about these 
new substances is that nature cannot handle 
them as efficiently as she handles human 
waste and other impurities of natural origin. 
Fish, plants, molds, bacteria, and other liv- 
ing organisms in water can, in time, break 
down any natural impurity and use it as 
food. But for many of the manmade com- 
pounds, there seems to be no organism that 
can give us a helping hand. Once these sub- 
stances get into the water, they are diluted, 
but they persist for long periods of time. 


DETECTING POISON 


The Public Health Service maintains a 
constant watch on the interstate rivers and 
Streams in our country. Health workers 
row out in boats, go to the end of city piers, 
or walk along beaches and shores and collect 
water samples; the water is then tested for 
different impurities and poisons and for 
radiation. The individual Sfates supple- 
ment these tests in their own waters and a 
number of city health departments and other 
agencies also test water. 

The durability of some of today’s new 
substances was dramatically demonstrated 
by one incident not long ago. Headquarters 
for our national water quality network is at 
the Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering 
Center in Cincinnati. One day a water sam- 
ple from St. Louis produced a peculiar mark 
in a routine infrared test procedure. A week 
later the same mark appeared in a test made 
from water sent in from New Orleans. 

This put our Taft Laboratory water de- 
tectives into action. They tracked the sub- 
stance to a factory in St. Louis—it existed 
in no other place. The chemical had traveled 
hundreds of miles in the Mississippi River 
without undergoing any change, and showed 
up in one liter of water taken from the bil- 
lions of gallons of water which pass New 
Orleans every day. 

The equipment that has worked efficiently 
to purify drinking water does not always 
remove today’s new contaminants. You 
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yourself may have noticed that sometimes 
the water you draw from the tap foams in 
your drinking glass, almost like beer. The 
foam sometimes results from detergents that 
have passed through upstream sewage treat- 
ment plants and your city’s water purifica- 
tion equipment. No one knows how many 
other chemicals pass through, since most of 
them are not obliging enough to foam, taste, 
smell, or add color. 

We have also found that when different 
substances are poured into the same stream 
they sometimes get together and form wierd 
new compounds which defy analysis. Chem- 
ists refer to them by the unappetizing 
term, “gunk.” 

A town in Alabama a few years ago had an 
especially bad problem with “gunk.” A 
textile mill had been operating there for 
years and, although it discharged some waste 
into the river, the town’s water supply had 
not been affected. Later, a plant that manu- 
factured pesticides opened. It too used the 
river, also in a way that did not affect the 
water quality. Still later, a bleachery was 
established. This industry was equally care- 
ful about disposing of waste. 

SOLVING THE MYSTERY 


As far as any scientists could tell, the waste 
disposal practices of all three industries were 
entirely safe. But soon after the bleachery 
opened, people began to complain about taste 
and odor in their water. Moreover, the 
physicians of the town noted an increase in 
patients suffering from nausea and digestive 
disorders. 

When water samples were studied more 
intensively, it was found that discharges 
from the three industries had combined to 
form a new, and harmful, chemical. Once 
the cause was found, the industries changed 
their disposal practices and the water in this 
town is now apparently safe and palatable. 

Any program which provides adequate pro- 
tection for our water supply must be based 
on three things. 

First, we must put to greater use what we 
already know about water pollution control. 
How can we hope to control new impurities 
unless we first do a better job of treating city 
sewage and controlling those kinds of indus- 
trial pollution which we already know how 
to handle? We have a vast amount of prac- 
tical knowledge about pollution control. 
Yet 5,100 U.S. towns and cities and an esti- 
mated 6,000 industries today lack adequate 
sewage and waste treatment facilities. Many 


have none at all, 


During the past summer, the Congress 
enacted new legislation which will strength- 
en our hand in pollution-control enforce- 
ment and also provides individual cities more 
financial aid in building sewage treatment 
plants. This is the Federal program; it can 
work well only if the States, local communi- 
ties and industries fulfill their responsibili- 
ties. 

Second, we must continue and increase 
our surveillance of water. Unless we know 
what is going into our rivers, streams, and 
lakes, we cannot do an adequate job of 
keeping them clean. This means establish- 
ing water-quality criteria and measuring 
the usability of water against them. 

Third, we must increase our research ac- 
tivities. The new Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act provides more funds for research, 
and every cent of these new funds is 
needed. We must be able to identify the 
wastes going into our streams. We must 
know what they are doing to public health, 
to the country’s industrial growth, to agri- 
culture, and to our precious fish and wild- 
life environment. 

Some of this research will take strange 
forms. Already our scientists are working 
on new and ly different ways of 
cleansing waste waters. Under trial are some 
methods such as distilling and 5 
similar to those being used for taking the 
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salt out of sea water. Other experiments 
are quite different. One fascinating possi- 
bility—under serious study and working very 
effectively in the laboratory—is electrolyzing 
of sewage. It breaks water into hydrogen 
and oxygen, leaving everything else behind, 
and then puts these two elements together 
again as new, and clean, water. 

I see no reason, scientific or economic, 
why we cannot protect our water supplies 
and our air, as we now protect our food. I 
cannot believe, as a physician and as a Goy- 
ernment administrator, that the water sup- 
plies of this country cannot be kept safe, and 
clean, and sultable—not only for health and 
economic growth but for important recrea- 
tion and conservation values as well. 

It will cost money, it will require a great 
deal of research, it will call for the support 
of every citizen and every local and State 
government. But it is a job which can be 
done and I am sure it will be done. Our 
civilization, which has worked so many mir- 
acles, can surely protect itself against its 
own poisons. 


Premier Ben-Gurion’s Statement on the 


Arab Refugee Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Israel Digest, a leading periodical on 
events in the Middle East, in its October 
27, 1961, issue contained a most signifi- 
cant statement by Premier Ben-Gurion, 
of Israel, on his proposed solution of the 
distressing Arab refugee problem. 

The article follows: 


There is only one practical and fair solu- 
tion for the problem of the Arab refugees: 
to settle them among their own people, in 
countries having plenty of good land and 
water and which are in need of additional 
manpower, the Prime Minister, Mr. David 
Ben-Gurion, said in the Knesset on October 
11. If the Arab rulers entered into direct 
talks with Israel for a peace settlement, Is- 
Tael would give all possible aid toward the 
settlement of the refugees among their own 
people, Mr. Ben-Gurion added. He was re- 
plying to a motion by Mr. Hayim Landau, of 
the Herut Movement, for a debate on the 
subject. The following is the text of the 
Prime Minister's statement: 

1. The Second World War resulted in a 
tremendous movement of refugees from one 
country to another, totaling almost 20 mil- 
lion souls: from India to Pakistan and from 
Pakistan to India; from East European coun- 
tries to Germany and from Eastern Germany 
to Western Germany; from one East Euro- 
pean country to another; and it would not 
occur to anyone to put back the clock and 
repatriate all the refugees to their prewar 
homes. 

2. Almost all the Arab refugees from Israel 
left the country before the establishment of 
the state, immediately after the publication 
of the U.N. resolution. After the establish- 
ment of the state, the number of refugees 
was very small. 

3. Almost all the Arabs who lived in Israel 
on the day the state was established are here 
today, and they have been joined by some 
30,000 refugees whose return was permitted 
by the Government of Israel for family or 
other reasons, and the inhabitants of the 
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“Triangle” area added as a result of the 
armistice agreement. 

4. The departure from the country of the 
Arabs referred to as refugees began immedi- 
ately after the U.N, resolution from the areas 
allocated to the Jewish state. We have clear 
documentary evidence of the fact that they 
left the country at the orders of the Arab 
leaders, headed by the Mufti, on the as- 
sumption that the invasion of the Arab 
armies after the departure of the mandatory 
government's forces would destroy the Jew- 
ish state, and throw all the Jews, alive or 
dead, into the sea. 

5. Immediately after the establishment of 
the state, while the invasion of the Arab 
armies was still in progress, large-scale 
Jewish imigration began—from the DP 
camps in Germany, from Cyprus and, espe- 
cially, from the Arab countries: Iraq, Yemen, 
Egypt, Libya, Tunisia, Morocco, Syria, and 
Lebanon, 

6. The number of the Arabs who before 
the U.N. resolution lived in the area allocated 
to the Jewish state by the U.N., and who 
left it voluntarily or at the orders of their 
leaders, is not larger than the number of the 
Jewish refugees from the Arab countries, 
so that what has taken place is an un- 
planned, but de facto exchange of popula- 
tions, and there is no practical possibility 
or moral justification for putting the clock 
back. 

7. There are also Jewish refugees in the 
State of Israel from areas of Palestine which 
were settled by Jews before and during the 
mandatory period: the old city of Jerusa- 
lem, the Etzion bloc of settlements, Neveh 
Yaakov, Atarot, and so forth. 

8. In assessing the property of the Arabs 
who left Israel, it would be inconceivable 
not to take into account the property of the 
Jewish refugees from the Arab countries, 
and from Palestine itself. 

9. If compensation is to be paid—and we 
are not opposed to compensation if the ques- 
tion as a whole is solved—the Jewish ref- 
ugees are just as entitled to compensation 
as the Arab refugees. 

10. If an Arab refugee problem still exists, 
this is entirely a result of the violation of 
the U.N. Charter by the Arab rulers and 
their callous treatment of members of their 
own people. Israel did not wait until the 
Arab rulers should return the property of 
the Jewish refugees, but, regarding them as 
human beings and brothers, saw to their 
absorption, housing, employment, health, 
and the education of their children. The 
Arab rulers treated the Arab refugees not as 
human beings and members of their own 
people, but as a weapon with which to strike 
at Israel. Some of the neighboring Arab 
countries are underpopulated, and they have 
plentiful resources of fertile soil and water, 
as well as a shortage of manpower, but for 
the purpose of destroying Israel—with the 
aid of the refugees as well—they are behav- 
ing callously to their own people and treat- 
ing them as nothing more than a political 
and military weapon with which to under- 
mine and destroy Israel. 

11. Israel categorically rejects the insidi- 
ous proposal for freedom of choice for the 
refugees, for she is convinced that this pro- 
posal is designed and calculated only to 
destroy Israel. There is only one practical 
and fair solution for the problem of the ref- 
ugees: to settle them among their own peo- 
ple in countries having plenty of good land 
and water and which are in need of addi- 
tional manpower. 

12. If the Arab rulers comply with the 
Assembly decision and the principles of the 
U.N. Charter and enter into direct talks with 
Israel for a peace settlement, Israel will give 
all possible assistance toward the settlement 
of the refugees among their own people, 
utilizing her own great experience in the 
settlement of refugees under conditions 
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much more difficult than those prevalent in 
neighboring countries. A 

I have not been able to submit this reply 
to the Cabinet, but I know that it reflects 
the attitude of the entire Government, al- 
though there are various nuances in regard 
to unimportant details. 


Benefits Authorized for Individuals Re- 
called to Active Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to outline in the paragraphs 
below the benefits which are presently 
in force and are available to recalled re- 
servists and National Guardsmen. 

Particularly, I have been asked about 
whether or not wives and families of the 
men who lost their lives in the tragic 
plane crash recently are covered. The 
answer is in the affirmative. They are 
covered by dependency and indemnity 
compensation as outlined later in this 
statement. 

Among the benefits available to indi- 
viduals in the Armed Forces today, and I 
emphasize particularly those who are 
being recalled as reservists and members 
of the National Guard, are the following 
benefits which are indicated below: 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act: 
Default judgment protection, court pro- 
ceedings postponement, statute of limi- 
tation extension, rate of interest limita- 
tion, lease termination authorization, de- 
pendents eviction prohibition, contract 
cancellation preclusion, mortgage fore- 
closure and repossession stay, tax defer- 
ment, homesteading rights preservations, 
guarantee of insurance premium pay- 
ments. 

Aside from the guarantee of $10,000 
commercial insurance, this act is admin- 
istered locally by the courts and a serv- 
iceman is well advised to consult an 
attorney or legal officer of his unit before 
proceeding under this law. 

Reemployment rights: Government 
and private. 

These rights are guaranteed basically 
under appropriate sections of the Selec- 
tive Service Act. 

Unemployment compensation: Com- 
pliance with State laws required. 

The rates payable here vary with the 
States and the various requirements of 
the individual States must be met. 

Federal civil service preference: Ap- 
pointment and retention. 

Peacetime service must have been in 
campaign or expedition, for winch a 
badge was awarded, or veteran must 
have service-connected disability. 

Social security: Active duty—covered 
employment. 

The basic military pay is the wage 
base on which the social security taxes 
are collected. 

Disability compensation: Payable to 
veterans for service-connected disability. 
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Rates 80 percent of war rates, from 
$15 to $480 monthly. Full wartime 
rates, $19 to $600, payable if incurred 
in extrahazardous service. 

Peacetime compensation rates are as 
indicated below, plus additional amount 
for dependents if 50 percent or more 
disabled. 

(a) Ten percent disability, $15. 

(b) Twenty percent disability, $29. 

(c) ‘Thirty percent disability, $44. 

(d) Forty percent disability, $58. 

(e) Fifty percent disability, $80. 

(f) Sixty percent disability, $96. 

(g) Seventy percent disability, $112, 

(h) Eighty percent disability, $128. 

(i) Ninety percent disability, $143. 

J) Total disability, $180. 

(k) Anatomical loss, or loss of use of a 
Creative organ, or one foot, or one hand, 
or both buttocks, or blindness of one eye, 
having only light perception, rates (a) to 
(j) increased monthly by $38. 

Anatomical loss, or loss of use of a 
creative organ, or one foot, or one hand, 
or both buttocks, or blindness of one 
eye, having only light perception, in ad- 
dition to requirement for any of rates in 
Q) to (n), rate increased monthly for 
each loss or loss of use by $38. But in 
no event shall the total payable under 
Subsection (k) exceed $360. 

(1) Anatomical loss, or loss of use of 
both hands, or both feet, or one hand 
and one foot, or blind both eyes with 
5/200 visual acuity or less, or is perma- 
nently bedridden or so helpless as to be 
in need of regular aid and attendance, 
Monthly compensation, $247. 

(m) Anatomical loss, or loss of use of 
two extremities at a level, or with com- 
plications, preventing natural elbow or 

action with prosthesis in place or 
has suffered blindness in both eyes hav- 
ing only light perception, or has suf- 
fered blindness in both eyes, rendering 
him so helpless as to be in need of regu- 
lar aid and attendance, monthly com- 
Pensation, $287. 

(n) Anatomical loss of two extremi- 
ties so near shoulder or hip as to prevent 
Use of prosthetic appliance, or suffered 
anatomical loss of both eyes, monthly 
Compensation, $321. 

(o) Suffered disability under condi- 
tions which would entitle him to two or 
More rates in (1) to (n), no condition 
being considered twice, or suffered total 
deafness in combination with total blind- 
ness with 5/200 visual acuity or less, 
Monthly compensation, $360. 

(p) In event disabled person’s service- 

disabilities exceed requirements 
for any of rates prescribed, Administra- 
tor, in his discretion, may allow next 
higher rate, or intermediate rate, but in 
no event in excess of $360. 

(q) Minimum rate for arrested tuber- 
Culosis, $54. 

(r) If entitled to compensation under 
(0), or the maximum rate under (p), 
and in need of regular aid and attend- 
ance, while not hospitalized at Govern- 
Ment expense, additional monthly aid 
and attendance allowance, $120, 

(s) If totally disabled and (1) has 
additional disability independently rated 
at 60 percent or more, or (2) is per- 
Mantly housebound, $212. 
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Dependency and indemnity compen- 
sation:. Payable to widow, children and 
parents for service-connected death of 
veteran. Widow's rate, $112 plus 12 
percent of service basic pay—minimum 
$122 monthly. Other rates vary accord- 
ing to number of children and income of 
parents. 

Medical care: Treatment for service- 
connected disabilities in any 1 of 171 
VA hospitals located in 48 States, and 
in private hospitals under certain con- 
ditions, if serviceman is separated for a 
service-connected disability or qualifies 
for compensation. A veteran meeting 
one of these requirements may also be 
furnished VA outpatient treatment for 
a service-connected disability and hos- 
pital care for a nonservice-connected 
penta if a Government bed is avail- 
able. 

Insurance: $10,000 nonparticipating 
policy available to a service-connected 
disabled veteran if he applies within 1 
year from the date of his service con- 
nection. 

War orphans’ education: Children al- 
lowed up to $110 monthly while pursuing 
higher education—but not to exceed 36 
months—if death of the serviceman is 
direct result of performance of duty, or 
received while engaged in extrahazard- 
ous service during the induction period. 
The induction period ends when indi- 
viduals are no longer liable for induc- 
tion into the Armed Forces under the 
Universal Military Training and Service 
Act. 

Six-month death gratuity: Paid by 
service department for any death in serv- 
ice or a service-connected death within 
120 days after service. Payable to 
spouse, children, or, if designated, to par- 
ents, brothers or sisters. Amount is six 
times monthly service pay, but not less 
than $800 or more than $3,000. 


Third Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January t0, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following interesting edi- 
torial concerning the third most im- 
portant job in the Government to be held 
by Representative JoHN W. McCormack, 
which appeared in the Boston Sunday 
Herald on January 7, 1962: 

THIRD MAN 

Massachusetts may be losing two seats in 
the House of Representatives, but it is gain- 
ing a Speaker. Representative JonN W. Mc- 
Cormack, the present majority leader, is 
considered a shoo-in for the top House post 
and the third most important job in the 
Government when Congress reassembles next 
week. 

The Bay State is proud to have another 
distinguished son take over the House 
leadership. This has become a Massachu- 
setts tradition. Our State has already pro- 
duced more Speakers than any other. Jo- 
SEPH W. MARTIN, JR., who served in the Re- 
publican 80th and 83d Congresses, was the 
sixth Bay Stater so honored. Representative 
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McCormack will be the first Democratic 
Speaker from Massachusetts. 

The Herald salutes the spe ker- to- be and 
wishes him well in his new assignment. We 
have not always agreed with his point of 
view. His line in the House has tended to 
be rather New Dealish. But our differences 
have been friendly, and when the majority 
leader has rapped our knuckles for such 
solecisms as calling the House the lower 
Chamber we have hastened to mend our 
ways. On measures affecting Massachusetts 
and New England we have almost always been 
able to work together, 

With a Massachusetts man in the White 
House and another in the Speaker's chair 
the country can’t go far wrong, particularly 
since the Speaker ls now the third man in 
the line of succession to the presidency. 
The soft-spoken, hard-working gentleman 
from Dorchester has earned the confidence 
which the House and the country are about 
to place in him. 


The Case for a Tax Deduction for the 
Disabled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague from New York, the 
Honorable EUGENE J. Kock, is the au- 
thor of a resolution which would provide 
a tax deduction for transportation ex- 
penses to and from work incurred by 
disabled and physically handicapped per- 
sons. This is a meritorious proposal 
which I endorse wholeheartedly. 

Some months ago, Dr. Howard M. 
Rusk wrote a very interesting article in 
the New York Times in which he dis- 
cussed the Keogh bill and presented a 
very strong case for the adoption of this 
measure. I am pleased to insert this 
article into the Recorp and call it to the 


attention of all my colleagues, urging 


their support. 

The article reads as follows: 

DISABLED AND Taxes—FeprraL Laws Are 
Samp To DISCRIMINATE AGAINST EXPENSES 
OF THE HANDICAPPED 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

As the income tax deadline approaches— 
this year on April 17—millions of Americans 
once again grumble as they prep. e and file 
their returns. 

This is a normal and understandable hu- 
man reaction to taxpaying. The 364 other 
days of the year, most Americans believe 
the graduated income tax to He the fairest 
of all tax systems. 

There is a group of physically handi- 
capped citizens, however, which h.s a legiti- 
mate complaint that the current Federal 
tax system discriminates against tlem. 
These are the persons with orthopedic dis- 
abilities who must incur unusual expenses 
because f their condition. 

Legislation to remedy these inequities has 
been introduced by Representative EUGENE 
J. Kron, Democrat, of New York, in each 
Congress since 1956. Unfortunately, like 
many other measures that seem to have the 
support of the majority of Americans, the 
Keogh bill always gets lost in the mass of 
legislative proposals and ends up in com- 
mittee. 

DEDUCTION ON EXPENSES 


The Keogh bill (H. Res. 424) would pro- 
vide a deduction for transportation expenses 
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to and from work by disabled persons as 
business expenses and an exemption of $600 
more for a taxpayer or spouse who is physi- 
cally handicapped. 

Disabled taxpayers unable to use public 
transportation because of their disabilities 
have consistently been denied deductions 
for expenses such as cars with special con- 
trols or taxis. 

The most recent case is that of James 
Donnelly v. Commissioner, 28 TC, No. 150, 
filed September 30, 1957. The petitioner, who 
had poliomyelitis in 1916, cannot use public 

transportation and had claimed that his 
car, which is equipped with hand controls, 
should be tax deductible. 

In denying the petition, the court said: 
“us We are fully aware of the hardship 
that may well result from our approval, from 
the Commissioner's determination, in view 
of the petitioner’s earning power; and sub- 
stantial medical expenses, both of which are 
attributable to his poor physical condition. 
The law does not allow us to make exceptions, 
even in the most appealing cases.” 

To permit deductions of extraordinary 
transportation expenses by the physically 
handicapped in connection with employment 
would be consistent with basic Income tax 
principles. These permit other categories of 
wage earners or the self-employed to deduct 
certain expenses they incur as essential to 
their income-producing activities. 

There is no doubt that In many instances 
current tax laws act as a deterrent to em- 
ployment of the handicapped. 

Often the net income after transportation 
costs to a rehabilitated disabled person who 
has been placed in employment is actually 
less than he had been receiving on public 
assistance. 

This writer, for example, knows of an in- 
stance in which a disabled worker earns $60 
a week but must spend as much as $30 a 
week in transportation to and from employ- 
ment. 

The second provisions of the Keogh bill 
would give to the orthopedically disabled 
individual or spouse the same additional 
$600 exemption now given the blind. Its 
purpose would aid those with extraordinary 
expenses caused by disability that are not 
related to the production of income. 

There is no doubt that severe disability 
creates extraordinary expenses over and- 
above those that are now deductible as medi- 
cal expenses. 

Some disabled persons, of necessity, must 
live in ground-floor apartments, which com- 
mand higher rents. Finding housing with- 
out steps and with elevators frequently puts 
the disabled person in a higher rent bracket. 
Extra costs are involved in ramps and spe- 
clal household equipment. 

Clothing of the disabled is subjected to 
unusual wear and stress. Many disabled 
persons require custom-made clothing or 
alterations on ready-to-wear clothes. 

The disabled frequently must employ 
someone to do household cleaning and minor 
household repairs. 

In many instances, rates for the disabled 
on all types of insurance are higher. 

Because he cannot climb the steps to the 
balcony, the disabled person must buy the 
more expensive orchestra seats at theaters 
and concert halls, 

These costs mount up. 

Many medical, health, welfare, labor, vet- 
eran, and other groups are on record as favor- 
ing Mr. Krock's proposed legislation. 

The disabled are not seeking favoritism or 
special treatment. All they ask is parity and 
equity. 

Should this bill be enacted, those who 
would benefit would exercise the same pre- 
rogative as all other Americans to grumble 
on income tax day. It would be a healthy, 
normal grumble, however, rather than the 
current justified feeling of discrimination 
they have under our present tax laws, 
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The New Frontier and the New Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article ap- 
pearing in the Michigan Chronicle of 
Saturday, December 30, 1961. 

This is a distinguished weekly news- 
paper of general circulation within the 
State of Michigan, and its voice on ques- 
tions of equality and protection of the 
basic rights and dignity of American peo- 
ple has always been clear and forthright. 

The evaluation of this fine newspaper 
isa matter of great concern to all Ameri- 
cans, and it is deserving of careful con- 
sideration by all. 

The article follows: 

THE New FRONTIER Has SET THE COURSE FOR 
THE NEW YEAR 

The close of 1961 and the advent of 1962 
provide an excellent opportunity for com- 
ment on the first year of the New Fron- 
tier administration of President John F. 
Kennedy. 

To attempt to describe in detail the areas 
in which the Kennedy administration has 
made itself felt would take too much space 
for an editorial of this kind. We believe an 
objective appraisal of the first year could well 
concern itself with the ways in which the 
influence and prestige of the White House 
have been used in the creating of a demo- 
cratic atmosphere in our Nation. 

When the Kennedy administration took of- 
fice at the beginning of the year, the Na- 
tion was struggling with massive problems 
ranging from the cold war and the nuclear 
threat to the difficulties involved in African 
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racial discrimination in the United States. 
It was widely recognized at the time that one 
of the major things needed was a positive 
attitude and philosophy in leadership for 
dealing with them. 

The Presidents’ inaugural address made it 
clear he fully appreciated the magnitude of 
the problem facing the Nation. His words 
were designed to awaken all Americans and 
the world to the seriousness of the chal- 
lenges which lay before it. 

And now almost 12 months later it can be 
seen that a strong sense of direction has 
come from the White House. And while 
many of the problems of a year ago are still 
very much with us, the President has left 
no doubt of his intentions to meet them all 
head on with the full intention of hastening 
their solution. 


It is significant that the administration 
has recognized the important relationship 
between our domestic problems and the 
world problems. The impossibility of de- 
veloping a sound international policy with- 
out at the same time making democracy a 
reality in our own Nation has been fully 
realized by the administration. 

The first year in the main has been given 
over to bringing this realization to the 
American people. The unmistakable posi- 
tions on civil rights, unemployment, educa- 
tion, and other purely domestic problems 
have erased all doubts of the determination 
of the Kennedy administration to work posi- 
tively for the fulfillment of those facets of 
the American heritage which will give to all 
the opportunity to fully contribute to and 
share in the great bounties of our Nation. 
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It is further significant that although 
there have been rough spots in some of these 
areas, and some have shown more progress 
than others, none of It has been due to the 
absence of direction and leadership from the 
White House and the administration, 

The first year in our opinion has laid the 
ground work for the great tasks which still 
remain ahead. No easy course or panacea 
for the problems facing the Nation have 
been advanced. What has been advanced 
is a positive attitude with regard to the 
goals sought and the sacrifices and hard 
work which we all can expect in reaching 
them. 

We believe the groundwork has been laid 
by the administration for a new year which 
should produce historymaking advances as 


the result of the groundwork which has been 
laid. 


Democracy and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
indebted to Mr. Arthur De Vincentis, 
secretary, New Jersey State Bar Associa- 
tion, section on immigration and na- 
tionality, for informing me of the activ- 
ities of his organization in connection 
with the observance of Citizenship Day 
on September 17, 1961 and Constitution 
Week, September 17 through September 
24, 1961. Mr. De Vincentis’ account fol- 
lows together with the thoughtful ad- 
dress entitled “Democracy and Freedom” 
delivered by Mr. Amerigo D'Agostino at 
the ceremonies on September 25. 

Mr. E, P. Bouchard, district director 
of immigration and nationalization for 
the State of New Jersey, initially aroused 
the interest of the New Jersey State Bar 
Association in the observation of Citi- 
zenship Day and Constitution Week 
when he invited Dougls M. Hicks, Esq. 
its president, to participate in the ap- 
propriate ceremonies throughout the 
State of New Jersey. Mr. Hicks assigned 
the responsibility to our section, and 
with the enthusiastic cooperation from 
Mr. Bouchard and a goodly number of 
the county bar association presidents, 
appropriate ceremonies were arranged 
in most of the county courthouses at 
Newark, N.J. 

On Monday, September 18, 1961, at 
10 a.m. our section conducted a Citizen- 
ship Day ceremony in the Essex County 
Courthouse, Superior Court Judge Alex- 
ander P. Waugh presiding. Our section 
chairman, I. Arthur Levy, Esq., and Mr. 
E. P. Bouchard made appropriate re- 
marks. 

On September 25, 1961, at 10 a.m. a 
Citizenship Day ceremony was con- 
ducted in the U.S. District Court, Fed- 
eral Building, Newark, N.J., U.S. Circuit 
Court Judge William A. Smith presiding, 
accompanied by Federal Judges Reynier 
J. Wortendyke, Jr., and Richard Harts- 
horne. U.S. District Attorney David M. 
Satz, Jr., and Mr. Bouchard made a few 
remarks and the principal Citizenship 
Day address was delivered by our section 
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first vice chairman, Amerigo D'Agostino. 
A copy of his address is attached. 

I think the person who should be com- 
mended is Mr, E. P. Bouchard, district 
director of immigration and nationaliza- 
tion for the State of New Jersey for his 
efforts in arousing the interest of the 
Civic, educational, and legal organiza- 
tions in the State of New Jersey in the 
observation of Citizenship Day and Con- 
Stitution Week in 1961. I am sure you 
are pleased to learn that Citizenship Day 
and Constitution Week was appropriate- 
ly observed in your congressional dis- 
trict and we are very glad to have been 
of some assistance to Mr. Bouchard in 
the accomplishment of his worthy effort. 

The aforementioned address follows: 

DEMOCRACY AND FREEDOM 
(Address by Amerigo D'Agostino, Esq.) 

Tam called upon to speak with you today 
On the celebration of Constitution Week, as 
Proclaimed by the Governor of this State. 

It is not difficult for troubled people to 
Speak. The history of yesterday gives me 
Courage to learn today; but today, I wonder 
upon the future of tomorrow. I am troubled 
because I think our country may be in 
danger. 

Celebrations like this, should no longer 
Serve to bring our citizens together to in- 
dulge in pleasant dreams of things past, or 
Bing platitudes that cushion and dull the 
mind. 

As these chambers are a forum of justice 
under law, so should meetings such as this 
be centers for conversations upon our free- 
dom, upon our constitutional democracy. 

By justice under law; we mean the recog- 
Nition of equal claims of all people. By 
freedom; we mean the right to define the 
word according to our conception without 
infringing justice. a 

Our Constitution has given us the ideal 
compromise between justice and freedom; 
Justice to secure opportunities and freedom, 
for the use made of opportunity. 

As justice guards the external conditions 
Of a good life, freedom guarantees the per- 
Sonal pursuit of happiness. 

The definition of freedom in the conversa- 
tion of free men is the right to make one’s 
Own definition. To say that freedom is what 
We say it is, is freedom itself, unencumbered 
by party line or dictated by the monolog of 
the tyrant. 

It is a historical fact that the gifts of 
freedom come only to those who join in 
Controlling the restless forces of decay and 
decline. 

Our Constitution is a statement of the law 
of reason that must govern the conversation 
of freemen. Have we not as freemen con- 
versed and lived; alone and among nations, 
in deeds, in ideas and events to establish the 
rule of democracy and the sovereignty of 
truth? 

This conversation of freemen never ends; 
in deeds, in ideas and events, in the language 
of a heritage that proclaims to us our debt 
to the past and our obligation to the future. 

This heritage endows as well as demands. 
It has endowed us with a civilization with 
roots from all of the Western World. It 
demands that we now learn its final teach- 
ing; that the ordeal of freedom shall not find 
defeat in our weaknesses at home, abroad, or 
in outer space. 

The weaknesses of caution, convention, 
and predictability lie sprawled fat and 
flabby—asleep—at the crossroads of the 
Space age. The decline and fall of a civili- 
Zation has never been an act of destiny. 

Are we where we are because the problems 
We face today are more difficult than we 
thought and our resources more modest than 
We assumed? 
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Yes, America is on trial in your heart 
and in your mind; everywhere. We are 
undergoing new trials for truth, patience, 
and intelligence. No power of wealth or 
weapon can long fill the need and want of 
freedom. 

We must conquer our weaknesses by un- 
derstanding the dialogue of democracy— 
spoken between the state and the people. 
We must also understand the monologue of 
tyranny; the state speaking alone, that also 
needs and covets the allegiance of the peo- 
ple, no less. 

We spoke of the conversation of men and 
the dialogue of democracy and we ponder 
upon some probable failings. 

Have we reveled in oversimplification and 
placed too great a reliance on things 
economic? 

Have we lost our true sense of history or 
our poise in national conduct? 

Do we fret and vacillate before each diffi- 
cult decision? 

To speak of the glories of our immediate 
past would be like tucking you in, in a bed of 
quilts floating down to a dangerous water- 
fall. 

To speak in comfortable terms, with easy- 
going words full of accepted meanings would 
be like offering pies-in-the-sky. 

I cannot; because our country, our free- 
dom, our democracy, may be in danger.. I 
cannot; because we need to mobilize our 
minds and spirits to reevaluate our present 
needs and plot our future hopes. Time is 
running out. 

We must seek within and among ourselves 
new meanings, new values, and new cour- 
age, with which to arm and fortify new 
decisions and see to it that freedom shall not 
perish from this planet. 

Among ourselves the age of enlightened 
self-interest is dead. It was a selfish era. 
It dulled our senses, disturbed our morali- 
ties, tarnished our dignity. 

This new age demands that we enter into 
a new dialogue of democracy and speak and 
listen and act—not falteringly at the polls— 
not hesitantly in public life—not hermeti- 
cally sealed in an illusory vacuum of material 
success and immaterial security. It demands 
that our voices ring out loud and clear above 
the indecisions of partisan and bipartisan 
complacency. It demands new convictions 
based upon the ideas of our fathers and the 
hopes of our children. 

Our Constitution is the testament of our 
ancestors as well as the prophecy of things 
to come. We, the heirs, have accepted the 
gifts it has given us but with it we have 
pledged the most solemn responsibility to 
make the prophecy come true—the prophecy 
of peace and freedom for all mankind. 


Hon. John W. McCormack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great pleasure that I cast my vote 
for the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to serve as Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Jonn W. McCormack has come to the 
Speaker’s chair after 21 years of out- 
standing service as majority leader and 
a 33-year progressive record as a legis- 
lator. This is an impressive record of 
devotion to his country. 
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There is no one more qualified than he 
to hold the high position of Speaker; his 
character, intellect, legislative experi- 
ence, his proven ability as a strong and 
helpful leader, admirably fit him for the 
arduous duties ahead. The office of 
Speaker is one of great power and re- 
sponsibilities. We have complete confi- 
dence that Joun McCormack will dis- 
charge his duties as Speaker with the 
wisdom, integrity, impartiality, and true 
statesmanship which have endeared him 
to us in the past. His serious devotion 
to duty in behalf of his Nation and his 
community has long been heralded. 

Ever since coming to Congress, I have 
found Jonn- McCormack to be a true 
friend; I shall always be grateful for 
his many courtesies and his assistance. 

I consider it an honor to join with my 
colleagues in extending to our distin- 
guished Speaker heartfelt congratula- 
tions and best wishes for many years of 
success and happiness in the high office 
he now holds. In these days of crises, 
the people of our Nation, and we, as 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, are fortunate to have him guide 
and help us preserve our freedom and 
meet our responsibilities to our country. 


Rayburn, of Texas: A Big Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O: 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
during Speaker Sam Raysurn’s political 
career, many of our great political 
writers and analysts wrote articles on 
this great man—some complimentary 
and some critical. But there was always 
one count on which they agreed, and 
that was that he was a great man and a 
big man. 

During the critical illness of Mr. Ray- 
BURN, Mr. William S. White wrote an 
article for the November 3 issue of the 
Evening Star, which I commend to the 
Members of this body: 

RAYBURN, OF Texas: A Bic MAN 
(By William S. White) 

In his own full knowledge and by his own 
unterrified command, Speaker Sam RAYBURN 
has gone home, gone home for the last time. 

From the big, glittering hospital in big 


Dallas they have taken him back to die of 


ravaging cancer in the quiet, wind-blown 
town of Bonham in the autumn of the 80th 
year of a life lived in memorably able and 
grumpily gallant service to the United States 
of America. 

Because I have had the unforgettable 
honor to be his intimate friend for nearly 30 
years, and because I have never found it pos- 
sible to speak publicly of any still living man 
as though he lay already dead, I have not be- 
fore this wished to write of the imminent de- 
parture forever of RAYBURN, of Texas. 

RECOGNIZES END IS NEAR 

But RAYBURN, of Texas, himself, has ended 
any possible need for such a reticence. He 
has calmly recognized that the dark wings 
are hovering very close over him. And, hav- 
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ing recognized as much, he bas plainly said 
as much; or rather he has caused it to be 
said for him. 

This he has done, I am entirely sure, be- 
cause all his life he has loved candor, even 
hard candor, and because all his life he 
has not liked those soft, careful evasions so 
common to many of our public men. He 
has re that even in the last mo- 
ments of life he has the harsh obligation 
which lies upon ali highly placed and amply 
honored men not to be behindhand In sur- 
rendering the power and the glory when the 
time for that surrender has come. 

He is making it decently possible for all 
those who must ‘now bear the responsibility 
of choosing his successor as Speaker—the 
leaders in his House of Representatives, the 
President, and all manner of party captains 
and kings—to get about the somber but 
necessary task of preparing the succession. 

For—and let no one suppose otherwise— 
the coming death of Raysurn, of Texas, 
carries within it a national political crisis. 
It is said that no man is indispensable; but 
this man is, and long has been, or very 
nearly so. In the true sense, he has for 
nearly three decades been Mr. Democrat.” 
But he has also been the irreplaceable bridge, 
the vital cement, between all the contending 
wings of that Democratic Party which now 
bears all ultimate responsibility for the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. 

It is not simply that the whole complex 
of national legislation for these 30 years 
bears more of his imprint than that of any 
other man, living or dead. For this man 
has literally embodied much of all that is 
best in our national politics: An invariable 
public and private sense of honor and of 
deep responsibility; a wry, rough, generosity 
always carefully hidden; a compassion for 
all mankind never candied over with drip- 
ping sugar. 

I do not suggest that RAYBURN, of Texas, 
was always “right” politically; for only little 
men must always and eternally be “right.” 
He never wanted, nor respected, such un- 
critical, such jumping-up-and-down, admi- 
ration. 

NO PETTY ATTACKS 

He was a stout, partisan Democrat; but 
he never learned to hate in a partisan way. 
The best measure of him as a politician 
that I know is this: He never could stomach 
petty atacks on any President of the United 
States, in whatever party. And inconceivable 
always to him was the littleness of many 
in attacking any President—Wilson, Hoover, 
Truman, Eisenhower, or Kennedy—in mat- 
ters beyond the borders of the United States. 

He was a great politician, yes. But, far 
better, he was a great man. In 30 years I 
never saw in him the smallest trace of small- 
ness. So he was also more than a great 
man. He was a big man. And that is the 
best and truest of all possible epitaphs, of 
all possible farewells, to RAYBURN, of Texas, 


A Guideline in Prayer by Rev. Peter 
Marshall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 
Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me here- 
tofore so to do, I respectfully set forth 


the text of a prayer given in the US. 
Senate when he was Chaplain of that 


tion. 
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body by Rev. Peter Marshall, a short 
time before his untimely decease. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the basic 
thinking of this humble utterance by 
Rev. Peter Marshall would not be found 
amiss as we begin this 2d session of this 
great 87th Congress: 

O God, our Father, let us not be content 
to wait and see what will happen, but give 
us the determination to make the right 
things happen. While time is running out, 
save us from patience which is akin to 
cowardice. Give us the courage to be either 
hot or cold, to stand for something, lest we 
fall for anything. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


AFL-CIO Resolution on Equal Repre- 
sentation in Our Legislatures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, at the 
AFL-CIO convention in Miami Beach in 
December the prominent labor leader, 
Mr. Jacob Potofsky, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, introduced a resolution which 
deserves the attention of all Members of 
Congress. Mr. Potofsky submitted this 
resolution as chairman of a special sub- 
committee at the convention which 
looked into the problem of unequal rep- 
resentation in Congress and in the State 
legislatures. The resolution was ap- 
proved by the AFL-CIO convention. 

The resolution points out that the 
United States is today primarily an ur- 
ban nation, where 7 out of 10 Ameri- 
cans live in urban areas, but our State 
legislatures are still rurally dominated 
and many discrepancies exist in our con- 
gressional representation. In fact, after 
noting some of the discrepancies, such 
as differences in population size of con- 
gressional districts, their grotesque geo- 
graphic makeup, and redistricting which 
discriminates against urban population, 
the Potofsky resolution states: 

Thus, the House of Representatives as it 
is constituted today, fails to be truly repre- 
sentative of the people, in violation of the 
clear intent of the Constitution. 


The resolution maintains that this 
problem must be dealt with on a national 
scale through the enactment of legisla- 
It urges early action on a bill by 
cur distinguished colleague, the Honor- 
able EMANUEL CELLER, of New York, 
chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, whose bill H.R. 4068 requires the 
establishment of Congressional districts 
which are composeu of contiguous and 
compact territory. 

Mr. Potofsky and the AFL-CIO deserve 
to be commended for this resolution 
and its objectives. He is rendering a 
real service to the Nation in fighting for 
more democratic representation for the 
people. In this way Mr. Potofsky shows 
that he is not only a distinguished labor 
leader, but also an alert citizen and a 
leading American who places the inter- 
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ests of the people uppermost in his mind 
and heart. I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to extend to Lim my sincerest 
congratulations and best wishes. 

Mr. Speaker, the full text of the res- 
olution follows: 

UNEQUAL REPRESENTATION IN STATE LEGIS- 
LATURES AND IN THE U.S, CONGRESS 

Today, millions of Aisericuns are being 
deprived of their proper voice in govern- 
ment. Every year that Congress and the 
State legislatures fail to act, fewer and fewer 
citizens exert more and more weight at the 
polls. Conversely, more and more citizens 
exert less and less weight in the selection 
of those who govern them. This is true in 
both the State legislatures and in the U.S. 
House of Representatives. 

The United States has become an urban 
nation. Seven out of ten Americans now 
live in metropolitan areas. Yet the resi- 
dents of the cities and their suburban com- 
munities are grossly underrepresented in 
their State legisln‘ures and, all too often, 
in the House of Representatives. 

The problem of congressional apportion- 
ment and districting is one that has been 
with Congress for many years, actually since 
the formation of the Union. 

Prior to 1929 almost all earlier acts, start- 
ing from 1842, required congressional dis- 
tricts to conform to certain standards, par- 
ticularly compactness and reasonable equal- 
ity of population. Under the terms of the 
Automatic Apportionment Act of 1929, how- 
ever, those standards are no longer required. 

As a result, congressional districts range in 
population from 226,000 in Alaska’s single 
district to over 2½ million in Connecticut's 
Sixth at-Large District. Looking at some in- 
dividual States, Texas’ smallest district has 
216,000 residents, while its largest has over 
950,000; Michigan's smallest district has 
less than 180,000—its largest over 800,000. 

Furthermore, the rurally dominated State 
legislatures that are responsible for congres- 
sional redistricting consistently discriminate 
against the increasing urban population. 
Moreover, in order to favor one political 
party or the other, districts are created that 
are geographically grotesque. Their gerry- 
mandered boundaries follow no reasonable 
course, but are designed to encompass the 
party faithful, carefuly avoiding the oppo- 
sition and the independents. 

Thus, the House of Representatives as it 
is constituted today, fails to be truly repre- 
sentative of the people, in violation of the 
clear intent of the Constitution. 

Of even greater detriment to the American 
public is the disgraceful malapportionment 
of our State legislatures, as a consequence of 
which the urban population is being cheated 
out of proper representation in our State 
governments, 

In virtually every State, districts repre- 
senting a decided minority of the population 
control a majority of the seats in the legis- 
lature. Thus the concept of one man, one 
vote—a concept inherent in the Constitu- 
tion—is being flagrantly violated. One of 
the faults lies in the refusal of State legis- 
latures to periodically redistrict even though 
most State constitutions specifically man- 
date it. As a consequence, some legislatures 
actually are controlled by representatives 
elected by as little as 15 percent of the pop- 
ulation. 

Representative government requires the 
election of lawmakers who are responsive to 
the will of the majority. Minority rule not 
only vitiates the democratic processes, it 
frustrates the moral obligation to legislate 
in the interest of all of the people. 

In almost all States the long effort to cor- 
rect the glaring inequities in representation 
has met with little success. It is now evi- 
dent that, unless the problem is recognized 
as one that is national in scope, rural mi- 
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Norities will continue their stranglehold over 
the legislatures of the States. Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That, if there is to be an effective 
Temedy for the disease of malapportionment 
of congressional and State legislative dis- 
tricts, it must be a national remedy. 

Clearly, the excesses of State legislatures in 
gerrymandering congressional districts and 
in failing to redistrict their own is a viola- 
tion of the Constitution, and the people have 
the right to expect recourse from the Fed- 
eral courts. 

What is more, the Congress itself can and 
Must act to insure proper representation in 
that body. For years it has had before it a 
bill by Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, of New 
York, to require geographically compact con- 
Gressional districts of reasonably equal popu- 
lation, enforcible by the Federal courts. It 
is high time this bill be passed. 

With leadership from the President, sup- 
Port by the Congress and in the courts, and 
With the insistent demand of the people, the 
ancient disease of unrepresentative govern- 
Ment which mars our Federal and State law- 
Making bodies can be ended. 

The AFL-CIO will utilize all its resources 
in the effort té achieve this proper purpose. 


A Banker Looks at Foregn Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, our foreigh aid program is 
& new horizon in the search for security 
in our time. Freedom is threatened 
around the globe and this is one of the 
Ways that the peril which we see looming 
May be averted. After our own defense 
Structure, our second most powerful 
Weapon in this struggle is our program 
of foreign assistance. Few individuals 
are better qualified to explain the im- 
Portance of a sound foreign aid program 

Eugene R. Black, President of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. He stressed the im- 
Portance of the quality rather than the 
Quantity of our aid program in a speech 
Made before the New York group of the 
Investment Bankers Association of 

at its annual dinner meeting at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
on October 4, 1961, and titled, “A Banker 
Looks at Foreign Aid.” As individuals 
and as groups we must realize the stake 
that we have in this effort. I therefore 
include Mr. Black's speech in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp and commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

A BANKER LOOKS aT FOREIGN Am 

(Address by Eugene R. Black) 

I am delighted to be here with you to- 
night. In a very real sense I feel that I have 
Come home. When I left here almost 15 
Years ago for Washington, it was your sup- 
Port which was my greatest ally in helping 
to mold the World Bank into what it is today. 
And though I have had to travel much and 
have come to know well many parts of the 
World, it is always Wall Street to which I 
am drawn again by will and inclination. 

Yet I would certainly not have wanted to 
Miss the privilege that has been mine during 
these past 15 years of participating in the 
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exciting, frustrating, perplexing—and yet 
infinitely hopeful—business of helping to 
build up the economies of less developed 
countries around the world. And it is about 
this experience, and about some of the les- 
sons concerning foreign aid that I have drawn 
from it, that I want to speak with you to- 
night. 

For I am convinced that foreign aid is the 
concern of Wall Street as much as it is the 
concern of Washington and that there is 
a great deal that you, as financial and busi- 
ness leaders of America, can and should do 
about it. 

I suspect that I have not.selected a very 
popular subject for my talk. The United 
States’ effort in the underdeveloped countries 
has left all of us, in greater or less degree, 
uncomfortable about this foreign aid busi- 
ness—and for good reasons, The foreign aid 
program has been muddled and confused in 
its objectives, often mediocre in its admin- 
istration. Much of the resistance and out- 
right hostility which the executive pres- 
entation of the foreign aid budget has en- 
countered year after year, whatever the 
political persuasion of the congressional 
majority, is attributable to impatience with 
the operational weaknesses and administra- 
tive failures which have characterized the 
program in the past. We have been sold for- 
eign aid as an emergency measure to stop 
communism, as a necessary tool to make 
friends and influence people in the un- 
derdeveloped world, as a must to expand 
our export trade. Yet none of these so- 
called objectives has been achieved. Soviet 
influence remains at high tide; our dis- 
pensations of money have won us neither 
gratitude nor affection, but more often 
grumbling dissatisfaction; and our balance 
of payments position has worsened, not im- 
proved. 

Yet despite what may seem a pretty dis- 
heartening record, I want to advance to you, 
and with conviction, the following proposi- 
tions: 


First, that foreign aid, properly conceived, 
is a vitally essential element of our national 
policy—not for the shrill, short-term reasons 
usually advanced, but for the longer-range 
objective of building the kind of sound world 
economy and society which alone will let us 
fulfill our own national aspirations. 

Second, that we can only achieve the real 
objective of our foreign aid program if em- 
phasis is put, not on the quantity of money 
provided, but on the quality of the invest- 
ment made with that money—on the amount 
of effective development which foreign aid 
funds buy or inducé. 

And finally, I want to suggesé that the 
financial and business leaders of this coun- 
try have a much greater role to play in mak- 
ing our foreign aid program effective than 
has ever been appreciated in Washington or 
has yet been generally recognized by you. 

Let me start with the basic question of 
why foreign aid at all—why you and I 
should support and not oppose it. Foreign 
aid has been sold—oversold, I believe 
largely as a necessary weapon of the cold war. 

Indeed, there seems an almost direct re- 
lationship between the congressional for- 
tunes of the various aid proposals over recent 
years and the violence of Soviet threats at 
the time. That there is a connection be- 
tween the need for economic growth and the 
cold war is, of course, true: to the extent that 
the peoples of the less developed areas are 
better housed, better fed, better clothed—to 
the extent that they can see some prospect 
of improving their low standards of living— 
their loyalty to their own institutions will be 
strengthened and they will be less susceptible 
to the insidious sales pitch of communism. 
But we mustn't make the mistake of think- 
ing that by helping to finance their economic 
growth we can buy the loyalty or friendship 
of the less developed countries—or their vote 
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in the United Nations. They are too inde- 
pendent and too proud for that. 

Nor must we make the mistake of think- 
ing that foreign aid will buy us popularity. 
If we are out to be popular—if we aren't 
thick-skinned enough to hear, without ran- 
cor, criticism from those to whom we have 
extended aid—we had better get out of this 
business. And we had better get out of it, 
too, if we are going to consider every tempo- 
rary advance of communism a defeat for our 
program. 

But if we ever did cut out or cut down on 
our foreign aid for any such reason, it would 
be more than the loss of a battle in our 
struggle with Russia—it would be a defeat 
for the affirmative objectives of our national 
policy quite apart from the cold war. In- 
deed, if the Communist conspiracy should 
be totally defeated tomorrow, foreign aid to 
the underdeveloped world would remain, I 
suggest, an imperative of our time. 

There are a number of reasons why this 
isso, For one thing, there are humanitarian 
and moral considerations behind our aid. 
We are moved by a concern for the welfare 
of others, by an impulse to help those who 
are engaged in a struggle against poverty, 
disease and ignorance. We need not and 
should not be ashamed to recognize and in- 
deed to proclaim this reason for our foreign 
aid; generosity to less fortunate peoples is 
an aspect of our national tradition of which 
we can justifiably be proud. 

There are economic considerations behind 
the program of considerable importance to 
our own welfare. The only effective way to 
assure sources of supply for the basic raw 
materials we need, the only effective way to 
assure expanding markets for the products 
of our Industries, is to help other countries 
to achieve and maintain self-sustaining eco- 
nomic growth. 

But Important and valid as these humani- 
tarian and economic considerations are, I 
suggest that there are reasons for foreign 
aid far more compelling, far more basic, than 
these. We discovered many years ago in 
our own society that growth based on a 
prosperous few and an impoverished many 
was neither healthy nor enduring, that our 
Nation's system of free enterprise could ex- 
pand and grow strong over the long pull 
only by opening opportunities to the peo- 
ple at large and thereby releasing their 
energies and initiative. This has been re- 
flected in many different ways—in our pub- 
lic education and public health systems, in 
our fiscal regime, in our slum clearance and 
urban renewal programs, in our encourage- 
ment of agriculture, and so on. 

Every consideration of policy which dic- 
tated our national program is reproduced on 
the world scene, and the world today is 
smaller in many ways than was the United 
States when these national programs were 
first started. The industrial countries can- 
not count on remaining, for long, isolated 
islands of prosperity. Certainly, as I have 
already commented, their industries cannot 
achieve their long-range potentialities ex- 
cept as they build up the markets waiting to 
be developed in the economically backward 
countries. And, even more certainly, they 
cannot count on the political stability they 
need so long as great parts of the world are 
smoldering with the discontent born of pov- 
erty unrelieved by hope. 

The only answer I know to all this is some- 
how to give the peoples of the underdevel- 
oped world the opportunity, the means, and 
the incentive, to produce more. That is the 
simple meaning of all the high-flown talk 
about economic development. This is the 
essential objective of foreign aid, to enable 
the impoverished peoples of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America to improve their own lot by 
growing more crops, extracting more min- 
erals, manufacturing more industrial prod- 
ucts, so that they can enjoy a better stand- 
ard of living and higher standards of edu- 
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cation, thus giving their children greater 
opportunities than they themselves haye 
known. 

I bave stated the objective in simple terms, 
but achieving the vast increases in produc- 
tion that are necessary is an infinitely com- 
plicated task. It is not just a matter of 
building factories, it is first a matter of edu- 
cating and training people equipped to man- 
age and operate such factories. 

It is not just a matter of providing better 
seed and more fertilizer for the farmers; one 
must first give the farmers incentive, and 
put them in a position to use modern tools 
effectively. This means, among other things, 
providing adequate agricultural credit and 
extension services, and reforming antiquated 
systems of land tenure. 

It is not just a matter of building new 
roads—it is equally a matter of organizing an 
efficient highway department to maintain 
the roads once they are built. It is not just 
a matter of constructing new powerplants— 
it is equally a matter of assuring that the 
power industry will be strong and solvent. 

To achieve the necessary production in- 
creases, in short, requires changes, and some- 
times revolutionary changes, not only across 
the whole broad front of economic life, but 
also in many aspects of the social structure. 

This is all familiar to us in the United 
States. Our production has been our 
strength. The broad diffusion of its rewards 
among all our people has been the main 
source of both our economic growth and 
our political stability. The challenge to us 
now is to help get the same process going 
in the backward areas of the world. And 
foreign aid—financlal and technical—is our 
means for doing this. 

That brings me right to my second 
proposition—that the proper measure of our 
foreign aid is not the amount of money we 
make available, but the amount of effective 
development which our foreign aid funds 
buy or induce. We should be concerned 
more with quality than with quantity. 
Money provided to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries buys nothing lasting except as it is pro- 
ductively invested either in additional physi- 
cal facilities or, even more important, in the 
improvement of human resources. That's 
why I get so impatient with theoretical 
global estimates of the amount of external 
capital needed to bring about development 
at some given rates. What X millions of dol- 
lars will accomplish in countries like India, 
for example, with well prepared projects, a 
good level of administrative capacity both 
in government and in the private sector, 
and with political and monetary stability, 18 
one thing. What the same amount of 
money will acomplish In another type of 
country—of which there are many—with no 
program, few projects, and a very thin layer 
of administrative competence, is quite a dif- 
ferent thing. Both types of country need 
help—but help differently fashioned to meet 
their different needs and in amounts which 
differ in accordance with their capacity to 
undertake effective investment. 

On this aspect of foreign aid, action is 
called for by both the recipient and aid-giv- 
ing countries. The recipient countries need 
to work out national development programs 
which refiect a rational determination of in- 
vestment priorities and, even more im- 
portant, to translate those programs into 
specific projects ready for execution. In this 
task, foreign technical advice can be ex- 
tremely useful, and is often absolutely nec- 
essary. 

Equally, the aid-giving countries need to 
confine their help to sound projects which 
meet a real developmental need—and not to 
waste it, either to meet political pressures 
within the underdeveloped country (as in 
the case of the Soviet rubles used to pave 
the streets of Kabul) or else to promote the 
short-term trade interests of their own ex- 
porters. When loans are made for projects 
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that are Ul conceived or of low priority sim- 
ply in order to facilitate the sale of equip- 
ment for those projects, the cause of develop- 
ment is retarded, not advanced. 

Again, when in response to political pres- 
sures, foreign aid is made available to coun- 
tries which are not effectively mobilizing 
their own resources—countries, for example, 
which fail to bring inflationary pressures 
under control or which fail to tax their citi- 
zens effectively—the result is often to enable 
the recipient government to put off the day 
for taking the necessary domestic action— 
again retarding, not advancing, the cause of 
development. 

It isn’t foreign aid itself, therefore, that is 
important—it’s only the extent to which 
that foreign aid brings about sound invest- 
ment. That's why I say to you that we must 
stress the quality, not just the quantity, 
of our foreign aid. 

And that's where you come in. What I 
have described as essential in the adminis- 
tration of foreign aid is, after all, nothing 
more than the standards which you, as in- 
vestment bankers, are accustomed to apply 
in the practice of your profession. You know 
the value of productive investment; you 
know the importance of assuring the best 
use of available resources; you know the 
dangers of lending without considering the 
technical merits of the project and whether 
it will result in a marketable product; you 
know that each client has his own peculi- 
arities and capabilities and that the amount 
and terms of the financing you provide must 
take appropriate account of the borrower 
as well as of the project. 

As Americans, you have, I believe, an ob- 
ligation to support the general concept of 
foreign aid. But as bankers, you have a 
special and affirmative obligation to see to 
it that that concept is translated into a 
program so framed and so administered that 
it produces results. It's easy to sit on the 
sidelines and carp about waste, mismanage- 
ment, money down the drain, and the like, 
but that doesn’t help. What the program 
needs is not more derogatory cliches, but the 
very kind of informed criticism and dis- 
criminating support which you of all groups 
in the country are in the best position to 
provide. 

There is still a reasonable chance of get- 
ting a sound foreign-aid program under- 
way. The concepts and principles under- 
lying the new foreign-aid legislation are a 
big step in the right direction; financing in 
the context of carefully considered develop- 
ment programs, rather than for a series of 
Isolated, unrelated projects; long-term plan- 
ning and commitment of funds; special con- 
cern for countries prepared to mobilize their 
own resources effectively and to carry out 
necessary internal reforms; and administra- 
tive responsibility entrusted to a single aid 
agency established at an appropriately high 
level and as an integral part of Government. 
The targets of the program will not be easy 
to achieve and, in actual administration, 
realistic compromises will sometimes have to 
be made. But given the understanding sup- 
port, the friendly but firm criticism of groups 
such as this, I feel confident that the pro- 
gram can be kept headed in the right 
direction. 

But let me say again in conclusion, as I 
said at the start, that your support will be 
effective only if and to the extent that you 
emphasize the right issues. 

We must stop asking whether foreign aid 
is really winning us popularity and ask 
whether it's really buying us development. 

We must stop worrying every time the 
Soviets extend development assistance to one 
of the underdeveloped countries and concen- 
trate instead on whether our own programs 
are being effectively carried out. For this de- 
velopment business is our game and our 
heritage, and not Khrushehev's or that of the 
Soviets. 
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It is our heritage which has demonstrated 
to the peoples of the underdeveloped world 
that there is an alternative to abject poverty. 

It is our heritage which introduced the 
radical idea of self-determination and na- 
tional independence. 

It is our heritage which has shown the 
way to mass consumption and to the widest 
participation in the fruits of economic 


progress, 

It is our heritage which, by giving impetus 
to this whole revolutionary business of de- 
velopment, has carried a message of hope to 
human beings the world over. 

So let's play the game with good heart and 
cool head. Let's play it with vigor but with- 
out panic. Surely, ve need not fear to lose 
if we only play it well, 


Twenty Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial com- 
memorating the 20th anniversary of 
Pearl Harbor, which appeared in the 
National Tribune on December 7, 1961: 

‘TWENTY YEARS AGO 


It was 20 years ago today that the bombs 
fell on Pearl Harbor and an astounded Amer- 
ican populace was driven into the realization 
that we were at war with the Japanese 
Empire. 

In the sneak attack which occurred in the 
morning hours of December 7, 1941, the Jap- 
anese were successful beyond their highest 
dreams in smashing a great percentage of the 
firstline naval might of the United States in 
the Pacific. When the smoke of battle had 
cleared and the Japanese bombers had taken 
off for their bases in the Marshall Islands, & 
checkup showed that 18 Navy ships had been 
sunk during the attack, Eight were battle- 
ships, all that were in the Pacific. Some 
2,400 Americans were killed. 

Fortunately the airplane carriers based at 
Pearl Harbor were that day out on maneuvers 
and thus were spared to head up the mighty 
flotilla that within 12 months’ time this 
country was able to send to the Pacific and 
begin the hard, tortuous road toward final 
victory. 

It is dificult to realize that today, after a 
lapse of 20 years, Japan is one of our 
stanchest allies in the Far East and serves 
as a stalwart barrier to the inroads of Com- 
munist activity in that section of the world- 
Nor could few comprehend that in Europe 
the German people would be alined on the 
side of the United States in its effort to beat 
back the Soviet menace on that continent. 

Historians are agreed that much of the 
damage and loss of life could have been 
averted in Hawaii had there been some 
method of communication between the 
commander of the naval forces and the 
commanding general of the Army in that 
area, 

Ample warning had been given that the 
Japs were massing for an attack of some 
description but unfortunately, again through 
lack of cooperation and communication 
there was no coordinated plan of action. 

Some experts in this country are fearful 
that the disaster at Pearl Harbor might 
again be repeated. They claim that at the 
present time there is a distinct lack of 
cohesion and cooperation between the var- 
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ious branches of the armed services. If such 
is the case remedial steps should be taken 
immediately. If the Secretary of Defense 
finds that it is necessary to knock some heads 
together in order to safeguard the security 
of this Nation, the American people will 
applaud such action. 

President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
termed December 7 “a day that will live in 
infamy.” We can make certain that no such 
Similar incident ever again takes place. 


Observance of the Republic of Latvia 
Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
Suant to permission granted, I am in- 
Serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record a statement issued 
by the Latvian-Americans of Metropoli- 
tan Detroit, assembled at the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts on the 19th day of No- 
vember 1961, to commemorate the 43d 
anniversary of the independence of the 
Republic of Latvia. 

It is fitting, indeed, that the United 
States should remember with sadness 
and renewed dedication, the lost liberty 
of the people of Latvia and of other cap- 
tive peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 

I hope all will read this moving state- 
Ment and will rededicate themselves to 
Testoring liberty, not only throughout 
this land, but throughout the world. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT oF LATVIAN-AMERICANS OF 

METROPOLITAN DETROIT 


1. As we pauso today to observe the 43d 
anniversary of the independence of the Re- 
Publjc of Latvia, we again thank the U.S. 
Government for refusing to recognize the 
forcible seizure by the Soviet Union of 
the Baltic States of Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania. We urge that this policy be 
continued. 

2. At this time when many peoples in 
Africa and Asia are receiving their freedom, 
it would be well to remember that the So- 
viet Union has enslaved whole nations and 
Peoples but at the same time attacks the 
free world as colonial powers. = 

As Latvians who witnessed Soviet occupa 
tion of our country we know the true mean- 
ing of Communist greed and hatred of free- 
dom in any form. 

3. The naked face of Communist brutality 
and terror has been exposed for the whole 
World to see in the recent H-bomb tests the 
Soviet Union has been carrying out. Their 
Sole motive is to blackmail and terrorize the 
World into surrendering. i 

After all these years, and repeated exam- 
ples of Soviet viciousness, the world is only 
now coming to realize the true motives of 
the Communists—world domination and 
OPpression. 

4. History has shown that large countries 
Bain only perhaps a brief respite in a strug- 
Sle by bartering small nations as if they 
Were a commodity to be sold, but in the 
long run the big powers loše morally and 
then physically. Nations are people and 
Can't be sold in the international maret- 
Place. To this respect the West's record is 
not clean. The history of World War II 
With its Yaltas, Teherans, and Potsdams 
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proye this. The damage has been done in 
most areas of Eastern Europe and in major 
portions of Asia. However, it is not too late 
for the West to once again assert its moral 
leadership, to its own people, as well as the 
captive nations, by reaffirming its will to re- 
sist communism and to repair the damage 
done to the helpless people by Western in- 
action and acquiescence in Communist plans 
that aim at international slavery. 

5. If there are to be any negotiations with 
the Soviet Union, the free world should con- 
stantly remind the Communists and neutral 
States of their opposition to the subjugation 
of the Baltic States and press for their lib- 
eration. There can be no peace in the world 
unless the principle of self-determination is 
applied universally for the small states as 
well as the large. 

6. In this connection the world should be 
reminded that failure to apply the principle 
of self-determination has put in power Red 
party functionairies such as Khrushchev 
who represent only themselves and not the 
people they rule with an iron fist. 

7. Despite 21 years of Communist perse- 
cution, the continued deportations, at- 
tempted extinction of the church and 
peoples national heritage, the Latvians still 
proudly hold their head high and look to the 
day when they will be free again. They see 
the United States their only hope. This 
country must not fail them. 

8. This statement is the expression of the 
entire Latvian-American community of 
Metropolitan Detroit and this assemblage 
directs that copies of this statement to be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
Secretary of State, the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations, Senators and Congressmen 
from Michigan, Governor of the State of 
Michigan, and mayor of the city of Detroit. 


Walter Hornaday on Sam Rayburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
for many years a figure almost as famil- 
iar on Capitol Hill as Speaker RAYBURN 
was Mr. Walter Hornaday, Washington 
correspondent for the Dallas Morning 
News. Following Mr. Raysurn’s death, 
Mr. Hornaday, now retired, was asked 
by the News to write an article on his 
association with the Speaker. 

Mr. Hornaday's frank portrayal of 
Speaker Raysurn shows him as a man of 
strong convictions and deep integrity. 

The article follows: 

[From the Dallas Morning News, Nov. 18, 
1961 
CORRESPONDENT RECALLS RAYBURN PRESS 
SESSIONS 
(By Walter C. Hornaday) 

Austin, Tex.—For more than 15 years, it 
was my good fortune to have almost daily 
contact with Sam RAYBURN while Congress 
was in session. 

that time I was the Washington 
correspondent of the Dallas Morning News 
and the Speaker was an important news 
source. 

On the days that the House met, the 
Speaker would receive the press in his office 
just off the House floor, The press sessions 
were supposed to start 15 minutes before 
the House convened, but the newsmen con- 
sidered themselves lucky if they had 5 min- 
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utes with Mr. Raysurn. More often the 
time left for questioning would be 2, 3, even 
1 minute. 

It was remarkable the amount of infor- 
mation the Speaker could impart in these 
brief press conferences. 

When Mr. Raysurn had no news, the 
meetings with the reporters might become 
a pleasant discussion of the crop and weath- 
er situation in Fannin County or some rem- 
iniscing on his part, 

Everything was off the record unless in- 
dicated otherwise. In the room“ was the 
way the Speaker expressed it. And woe to 
anyone who violated this rule. 

There were times when Mr. RAYBURN would 
be so tied up he would cancel his meeting 
with the press. More than once it was be- 
cause some folk from back home had called. 
His constituents had the right of way into 
his office. Even important Congressmen 
were kept cooling their heels while the 
Speaker chatted with hometown friends. 

Mr, RAYBURN heartily disliked the Dallas 
News because of its editorial policy and its 
sometimes critical comments about his own 
views and acts. He was always pleased when 
nice things were said about him but couldn't 
forget the unfavorable editorials. He didn't 
extend to me personally his attitude toward 
the newspaper I represented and went out 
of his way to so inform me. 

His comments about the News and me 
would be made when I would drop by for a 
chat. Saturday morning, after he had fin- 
ished his mail, was the best time for an 
uninterrupted visit during the cold months. 
During good weather of spring and fall he 
would most likely be fishing on Saturday. 

The Speaker was a kind man, but he had 
his hearty hates that persisted underneath 
even when political circumstances forced him 
to deal with those he considered his enemies. 
To close friends, he didn't hesitate to voice 
his feelings about persons on his blacklist 
in positive and colorful terms. 

In spite of long years of political life, Mr. 
RAYBURN retained some of the countryman's 
suspicions of new faces. He was friendly 
enough to all he met for the first time, but 
newcomers had to undergo a testing period 
before being accepted even to the outmost 
approaches of the inner circle. 

He was a reserved person. He had strict 
ideas about what was personal and private 
business and didn’t want anyone encroaching 
on that area. 

For some reason, Mr. RAYBURN and I hit 
it off almost from the start. We had only 
one serious personal disagreement that I can 
recall and that difference caused no rift in 
our relations. 

Some years ago while the News“ Wash- 
ington correspondent, I learned that the 
Speaker had personally appeared before 
the Democratic Committee on Committees, 
composed of Democrats in the House, to op- 
pose a Texan for a committee vacancy. The 
Member had the necessary seniority but Mr, 
RAYBURN thought his views were too far out 
of line from the party's and his own. 

After I had verified the report, I asked the 
Speaker about the matter. Our conversation 
occurred in the Speaker's lobby of the House. 
where accredited newspaper reporters are 
privileged to enter and call Members from 
the floor. 

My questions immediately aroused his tre. 
He informed me in a firm rather loud voice, 
for him, that I should not write that story. 
He said that if I did I would never receive 
another piece of information from him. 

While other passing Congressmen and 
newsmen turned to watch curiously, I re- 
minded the Speaker that he had told me that 
if I ever wanted correct information on mat- 
ters involving him, to come to him for it. 
This I was doing, I explained. 

My job, I continued, was to find and write 
the news. I was trying to get through to 
him that my integrity as a newspaperman 
was involved, hoping he would understand 
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my viewpoint. I believe he caught the point, 
although he never did come out and say so. 

Anyway, I wrote about the Texas Congress- 
man being blocked and Raxnunx's part in It. 
I sent a copy to Mr. RAYBURN. When I next 
saw him he told me the story was all right, 
that he could not object to the way I had 
handled it. 

This incident, I believed, helped me earn 
Mr. RaYsBuRN’s respect and contributed to 
our friendship. 

I have known many men in public life 
during my long years as a newspaper re- 
porter, particularly as a writer of politics. 
Of them all, none has had the respect and 
admiration that I hold for Sam RAYBURN. 


Foreign Trade Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I enclose 
herewith a letter to the President of the 
United States which was written by Mr. 
E. B. Shaw, president of the American 
Thread Co., pertaining to the foreign 
trade issue. 

The letter follows: 

THE AMERICAN THREAD CO., 
New York, N.Y., December 11, 1961. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR PRESIDENT KENNEDY: Your ad- 
dresses before the National Association of 
Manufacturers and AFL-CIO conventions 
last week offered concepts of foreign trade 
that I am certain are heartening to our 
friends overseas. Certainly they are chall- 
enging to us here at home. 

If your discussion was general and tended 
to emphasize the more attractive features 
of your forthcoming proposal, this un- 
doubtedly can be attributed to the demands 
of present international conditions. 

Nonetheless, it is fair, I think, to say that 
both of these presentations (as well as others 
being made by your aids) leave several as- 
pects of your program still largely undefined. 
These apsects, as I am sure you recognize, 
while less appealing than others, do none- 
theless form essential elements to your pro- 


Perhaps I don't have to explain that we in 
American Thread are interested parties in 
any discussion of foreign trade. Obviously, 
much is at stake for us, as for all industry 
in this country whose future is threatened 
by foreign competition. On behalf of our 
4,500 employees and others with whom we 
are closely associated, customers, vendors, 
and neighbors, I respectfully suggest that 
these other less appealing considerations re- 
ceive an early and thorough public review. 
I make this suggestion in order that Congress 
and the people of our country may be en- 
abled to reach an intelligent decision on this 
formidable foreign trade issue. 

Understandably, the most pressing of the 
concerns still to be enlarged upon is the cost 
of your program to American citizens. Cer- 
tainly, few will dispute the desirability of 
strengthening free world economic and polit- 
ical ties. And, in my opinion, Americans 
generally are prepared to make sacrifices if 
such sacrifices will materially contribute to 
this effort. It is no longer a question today 
of which way do we go, toward more—or 
toward less—international trade. Clearly, 
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we must move in the direction you suggest: 
toward more international trade. The only 
question is: How far do we go? Surely there 
are limits, and it is here that differences 
may arise. 

Your references to retraining and relocat- 
ing workers suggests, for example, that the 
program you propose would anticipate some 
job displacement. One point Americans 
weighing your program should know then is: 
How many jobs do you estimate would be 
displaced? Over what period? In what 
industries? 

These questions lead inevitably to others, 
perhaps equally important. Who will per- 
form this retraining? Will people receive 
income during the retraining period? Will 
they receive benefits? What will these cost? 
Who will pay for them? 

And what flelds will they be trained for? 
With an estimated 25,000 new jobs needed 
each week within the next few years just to 
accommodate new workers entering the labor 
market, and with technology displacing more 
and more of the jobs that presently exist, 
where are the jobs replacing those lost to 
imports going to be found? 

I believe our citizens also require a better 
understanding of your parallel plans for 
Government assistance to business, tax in- 
centives to encourage plant modernization 
and expansion, and public works programs. 
They should be told, for example, how the 
funds drained for these plants will be re- 
placed. 

They should be told what the net impact 
of your proposal would be on personal and 
business taxes. They should be told just how 
much sacrificing your program will entail 
and for whom. 

It is urgent, I think, that all of these areas 
be clearly defined, so that congressional lead- 
ers and the citizenry at large can intelli- 
gently weigh the pros and cons of this pro- 
posal, and of others to be advanced, as an 
aid to selecting the course that they believe 
will best fulfill our long-term national in- 
terests. 

I would also ask that this review not be 
confined exclusively to our relations with the 
European business community, but that it 
be extended to our relations with all nations 
to whom the principles you propose might be 
applied. Specifically, what would happen to 
trade with Asiatic, Middle Eastern, and South 
American nations under your plan? And 
what would be the impact of this trade on 
us? 

In matters of such far-reaching sig- 
nificance, surely full understanding is im- 
perative. 

I would submit one further suggestion. In 
order to minimize the possibility of the pub- 
lic’s being misled in its deliberations on this 
issue, I would ask endorsement by your ad- 
ministration of two well established truths 
concerning the textile industry. I believe you 
are aware of both. 

First, when you advance as justification 
for freer trade the need for greater efficiency 
in American industry, I would call your at- 
tention to the fact that this need is in no 
way unqualified. I cannot comment with 
authority on other industries, but I can say 
that among the country's leading textile 
concerns you will find high efficiency already 
an accomplished fact. This is not to imply 
that further gains cannot and will not be 
made. They are already on their way. I 
seek simply to point out that in relation 
to industry as a whole the leading textile 
companies of this country can probably be 
ranked among the most efficient operations 
in the world. Indeed, I believe they could 
fairly be cited as prime examples of that 
dedication to improvement which you your- 
self have now indicated you would have 
others embrace. 

I might add, too, that with all this and 
in spite of wage scales, pricing policies, and 
profit taking, each of a minimum order, it is 
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a proven fact that members of our industry 
cannot compete with foreign producers in 
U.S. markets today and, for the most part, 
wouldn’t be able to do so with the offsetting 
equalization fee for cotton now under con- 
sideration. They are at a much further dis- 
advantage, of course, in markets overseas. 
I offer this thought simply to suggest there 
may be wishful thinking in too great a 
reliance on the merits of higher efficiency 
and greater technological progress as a cure- 
all for oversea competition. 

Secondly, I would ask that the textile in- 
dustry be classed not as isolationist or even 
protectionist in its thinking, but that it 
be grouped in company with those who favor 
expansion of international trade. The lead- 
ers of our industry have expressed this ex- 
pansionist view repeatedly in recent months. 
We are not against—we are for—steps that 
will foster international trade. We believe 
simply that our country’s part in this ex- 
pansion should be kept consistent with this 
Nation's long-term best interests. 

Closer examination would show, I expect, 
that this same view is shared by the great 
majority of our citizens. Assuredly it Is your 
view as well. And this lends support, I be- 
lieve, to my principal contention that all of 
the advantages, all of the consequences, 
and all of the alternatives, to your proposal 
should receive careful consideration by the 
widest possible audience at the earliest op- 
portunity. If the public is given the facts, 
I have every confidence the Nation's long- 
term best interests will be served. 

Respectfully, 
E. B. SHAW, 
President. 


Better Ships for Coast Guard 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newspaper article 
from the Boston Globe for January 4, 
1962: 


BETTER SHIPS FOR COAST GUARD 


Are there enough heavy Coast Guard boats 
available for search and rescue work in 
winter seas off Massachusetts? This ques- 
tion, long discussed privately among coast 
guardsmen, became a matter of public con- 
cern last year when a light patrol craft broke 
up off Nantucket, luckily without loss of life. 

The same issue has been raised again at the 
board of inquiry hearing on the loss of the 
scalloper Barbara and Gail, 5 of whose 10- 
man crew were drowned, The commander 
and engineer of the 95-foot Coast Guard boat 
involved, have asserted that it “seems & 
light craft for such heavy seas.” Its draft 
“is too shallow. It does not easily carry & 

pass. 

Considered fully capable of operating in all 
kinds of weather, and of g the best 
type of equipment, are the 125-footers of the 
Frederick Lee class, which, among other 
things, dropped depth charges in World War 
II. There are three of these in the ist 
Coast Guard District, two at New Bedford, 
and one at Gloucester. 

But are there enough? That is an im- 
portant question for the U.S. Government 
and Congress, and for the American people, 
apart from any finding the board of 
may make on the strength of the evidence in 
the case of the lost scalloper. The Coast 
Guard saved an estimated 3,500 lives last year 
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4nd untold millions in property. In war- 
e it proved an invaluable part of the 
avy. 

The Coast Guard should have ships and 
equipment which would assist its officers and 
men to do the best job possible, and would 
Minimize the inevitable risks of their calling, 


Probe of “Katanga Lobby” Will Redden 


Faces 
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Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of discussion in refer- 
€nce to our participation in the Congo 
and particularly insofar as our actions in 
respect to Katanga are concerned. 

I am inserting herewith an article 
Published in the Long Island Press on 
Friday, January 5, 1962, which is self- 
explanatory. If the information that is 
Coming out now is true, certainly the 
Statement and white book published by 
the State Department over the name of 
George W. Ball, Under Secretary of 
State, entitled “The Elements in Our 
Congo Policy,” seem to prove that there 
is a great deal wrong with our State 
Department in the handling of this sit- 
uation. I, like many other Americans, 
Would like to feei that we are following a 
Policy that is consistent, not only in the 
best interests of the United States but 
to bring about peace and freedom 
throughout the world. It seems ridicu- 
lous to me that we try to blame the 
Situation in Katanga on a so-called lobby 
in the United States, or anywhere else 
for that matter. I hope that all the 
facts will be brought to light and that 
our policy will be so adjusted as to 
Present a proper picture to all peoples 
everywhere: 

Prope or KATANGA Lossy WILL REDDEN FACES 
(By Robert Allen and Paul Scott) 

WASHINGTON. — The State Department's 
face is going to be a bright red before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee fin- 
ishes its investigation of the Katanga lobby. 

The embarrassment is going to start next 
Week when the subcommittee hears testimony 
that the State Department once thought so 
highly of Michel Struelens, the lobby's chief 
Spokesman in the United States, that it sent 

on & secret mission to the Congo. 

The 33-year-old former Belgian civil serv- 
ant, whose visa to the United States has been 
invalidated, is now the main target of the 
State Department's biggest guns for his pro- 
Katanga activities here. 

Struelens, who will make public his amaz- 
ing story when he testifies on January 10, 
already has briefed the subcommittee in 
Private on the role he undertook for the 
State Department. 

He told the Senators that one of Secretary 
of State Rusk's top aids visited him last 
August and solicited his services to mediate 
the differences between President Moise 
Tshombe, of Katanga, and Congo’s Premier 

Adoula. 

Under secret instructions to arrange for 
& Tshombe-Adoula meeting, Struelens left 
New York on August 2 to fiy to the Congo. 
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The State Department furnished Struelens 
his transportation and made the arrange- 
ments for him to enter the Congo under the 
guise of a US. immigration official. 

On arriving in Leopoldville, Struelens went 
immediately to the U.N. headquarters there 
where he briefed Dr. Sture C. Linner, the 
United Nations chief officer in the Congo, 
on his U.S. mission. 

Struelens then called President Tshombe; 
who said he was agreeable to meet with 
Premier Adoula at any location other than 
Leopoldville. Tshombe said a conference in 
the Congo capital was out of the question 
because the last time he had showed up 
there Foreign Minister Justin Bomboko had 
arrested him and had him thrown into jail 
and neither the United Nations nor the 
United States had protested his seizure. 

When this message was relayed to Dr. Lin- 
ner, the chief U.N. officer took the uncom- 
promising stand that if Tshombe wouldn't 
meet with Adoula in Leopoldville there would 
be no conference. Tshombe baiked at this 
mandate. 

Unable to break the deadlock, Struelens 
then flew back to the United States on 
August 5, reporting to the State Department 
that his mission had not been successful. 

“All my efforts were for concilliation, not 
for division,” Struelens told the Senators in 
his private meeting with them. “I'm com- 
pletely surprised and dumfounded at the 
way the State Department has tried to dis- 
credit me.” 

In carrying out his secret mission for the 
United States, Struelens even spent some of 
the $140,000 that Carl T. Brown, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, 
accused him of “spreading around * * è to 
help in dispensing a string of myths and a 
stream of misinformation about Katanga 
and the Congo.” 


They Don’t Make Them Like That 
Anymore 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
when the Honorable John F, Kennedy, 
President of the United States, left the 
bedside of former Speaker RAYBURN, he 
said “They don’t make them like that 
anymore.” 

Using this statement as their lead, Life 
magazine ran an editorial entitled “Sam 
Raysurn’s Frontier“ in their issue of 
October 20, 1961. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I commend 
the following article to the Members of 
this body: 

Sam RAYBURN'S FRONTIER 

“They don't make them like that anymore,” 
said the President of the United States of 
the Speaker of the House, as he left the 
stricken Texan’s hospital bedside. With 
Sam RAYBURN a breed is passing whose like 
the American Nation will not see again. He 
is one of the last, living links with its fron- 
tier, In his boyhood in the Tennessee moun- 
tains women still carded and spun their own 
wool and the men drove wagon teams to the 
nearest railhead to trade corn grist for salt, 
nails and calico. Men still living then re- 
membered when Andy Jackson, Davy 
Crockett and Sam Houston were fellow fron- 
tlersmen. RAYBURN'’s Own father, Will, a 
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Confederate cavalryman, could tell with 
remembered tears of standing at Appomat- 
tox when Lee surrendered. Sam, the 8th of 
11 children, was 5 when Will and Martha 
Rayburn picked up stakes and went down 
the wagon road to Texas to seek a new and 
better life. When Sam went off at 17 to get 
“book larnin’" at East Texas Normal—where 
he swept floors and milked cows to work his 
way—the $25 he took with him was about 
all the family had. “Character is all I have 
to give you," his father told him. “Be a 


And character has distinguished Sam 
RAYBURN all the rest of his life. Lee, the 
hero he worshiped, said, “Duty then is the 
sublimest word in our language,” and that 
was good enough for Sam. So was the fron- 
tier acceptance of a man’s word as his bond. 
In the 48 years RAYBURN has served in Con- 
gress—more than a quarter of its history 
no othér man was more respected, loved or 
admired. 

He was respected because he never went 
back on his word. He was loved because 
he never resented defeat or held a grudge 
("I haven't time to hate anybody"), and 
was the soul of kindness, tolerance, and un- 
assuming simplicity. He was admired be- 
cause in the 17 years he has been Speaker 
longer than any other man in history—he 
has managed through persuasion, tactful 
force and the dignity of his person to get 
effective legislation out of the warring fac- 
tions of the Democratic Party. And by so 
doing he made his office the most powerful 
next to the Presidency itself. When his 
party was in the minority—as his good friend 
Dwight Eisenhower found—Sam RAYBURN 
kept it a loyal, and often indispensably help- 
Tul, opposition. 

If his father fought to dissolve the Union, 
Sam RAYBURN has risked his own political 
life to preserve and strengthen it. In 1941, 
when Congress was ready to kill the draft 
only 4 months before Pearl Harbor, RAYBURN 
pulled it through by courage and tenacity, 
“I know you're on the spot but so is this 
country,” he told the wavering. “I want 
you to vote for this bill even if it means 
your defeat. You've got to if this country 
is to live.” The vote was 203 to 202. 

As he grew old (he is 79), Mr. Sam had 
none of an old man’s jealousy of youth. In- 
stead, to each new generation of Congress- 
men, including Jack Kennedy, he imparted 
his wisdom: Don't try to go too fast. Learn 
your job. Don’t ever talk until you know 
what you're talking about.” He was not 
ashamed to weep openly when he was deeply 
moved, as when he said farewell to Alben 
Barkley: “God comfort his loved ones. God 
comfort me.” 

Mr. Sam was more at home with older 
fashioned Democrats like Truman and John- 
son than with Kennedy's manicured New 
Frontiersmen from eastern cities. But he ac- 
cepted this change, like all others, with face 
turned uncomplainingly forward. The man 
who appropriated funds for the first US. 
tank did likewise for the race to the moon. 
The man who heard firsthand stories of In- 
dian raids did not lose the frontier’s caution 
(“We must look the world in the face; it is 
a dangerous world") even as he preserved its 
neighborliness (I look forward to peace and 
friendliness for all good peoples of the 
world”). 

We shall not see his like again, No other 
Speaker can possess his personal link to 
Appomattox or the wagon trail West. But 
the American character that forged Sam RAY- 
BURN’s own, need not change, if we can teach 
ourselves and our sons to pursue as diligently 
his concepts of duty, integrity, loyalty, fair- 
ness, forgiveness, and humility which made 
this simple man a great man. In his words, 
we've got to, if this country is to live. 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the January 9, 1962 issue of 
Boston University News, the largest col- 
lege weekly in America, and published in 
Boston, Mass, by the Boston University: 

An OPEN LETTER TO THE U.S. CONGRESS 


(This editorial has been sent to the 100 Sena- 
tors and 437 Representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States) 


Tomorrow you will meet for the 2d session 
of the 87th Congress. Your decisions during 
the months that follow will shape the fu- 
ture of the more than 180 million Americans 
you represent. 

More than 38 million of your constituents 
are students in elementary and secondary 
schools, colleges, and universities. They face 
a dim future of crowded classrooms, a short- 
age of qualified teachers and rising college 
costs that will mean abbreviated college ca- 
reers for many of them unless you respond 
to their urgent needs. 

During this session of Congress you must 
pass a realistic aid to education bill. 

The conflicts of today are struggles of 
ideas. The outcome will be determined not 
in the battlefield but in the classroom. The 
quality of education offered in our schools 
and colleges is the key to the preservation 
of our heritage and the fulfillment of our 
destiny. 

While quality education is dependent on 
more than money, without it, without a great 
deal more money than is now spent on edu- 
cation, standards in our schools will crumble 
with the upsurge in enrollment ahead. 

You know that State, community, and pri- 
vate resources cannot sustain the cost of 
education, which will more than double to 
$35 billion by 1970. The Federal Govern- 
ment can painlessly alleviate the burden but 
is now paying only 5 percent of the cost. 

A climate for quality education in the 
United States can only be maintained by the 
fiscal powers of the Federal Government. 
During this session you must bring these 
powers to the aid of schools and colleges. 

Federal aid to education need not mean 
Federal control of schools, as some of you 
have suggested. The billions of dollars in 
aid to foreign countries have hardly resulted 
in U.S. control of these countries. 

There was, for instance, nothing in the 
several bills of the unsuccessful aid to edu- 
cation program last year that would have in- 
fringed on the power of States, communities, 
or college administrations to control schools, 
determine what would be taught in them, or 
select those who would do the teaching. 

Last year's bills, which over a 3-year period 
would have provided $23 billion for aid to 
public schools, $577 million in scholarship 
aid to college students and $2.8 billion in 
loans for physical expansion by colleges and 
universities, would have been a good begin- 
ning toward alleviating many of the finan- 
cial problems facing education. These bills, 
however, failed to become law. 

Those of you who were instrumental in 
their defeat subverted the good of the Na- 
tion for reasons that are religious, racial, 
and political. Some of you supported the 
bills but failed to exert the influence to see 
them passed. 

The responsibility for the failure of these 
bills, however, is not all yours. College stu- 
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dents were content to remain voiceless while 
their future was being drawn and quartered 
in the House of Representatives. Teachers 
made a few idealistic whimpers, but only in 
the safety of the classroom. Administrators 
would not condescend to “get involved in 


_ politics” to pressure adoption of the program. 


But the failure of these bills has stunned 
us to awareness. Students, wondering how 
they're going to pay next year’s tuition; 
teachers, watching the number in their class- 
rooms mushroom, and administrators facing 
shortages of classrooms, libraries, and labora- 
tories are realizing that Federal aid to edu- 
cation is an acute necessity. 

Our plea is a refiection of this concern. 
You must answer it. Early in this session 
you must adopt an adequate Federal aid to 
education program. 


Hon. John W. McCormack: A New and 
Great Leader 
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Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, this is 
truly a memorable day in the history of 
the House of Representatives, this Na- 
tion, and, indeed, the world. 

It is an extreme personal privilege 


and pleasure for me to join with my 


colleagues in congratulating our distin- 
guished son of Massachusetts, Repre- 
sentative Joun W. McCormack, upon his 
selection for the speakership of this 
House. 

By our action here we have conferred 
upon him one of the highest honors that 
can be granted to any man and we have 
called upon him to fulfill one of the 
greatest responsibilities on this earth. 

As we all realize, he richly deserves the 
honor and we are equally aware that he 
will discharge his responsibilities in the 
fullest measure of his acclaimed integ- 
rity and acknowledged ability. 

If any man has ever earned such na- 
tional and world distinction it is JoHN W. 
McCormack. For practically his entire 
mature life, he has dedicated his spirit, 
his talents, and his energies in patriotic 
public service to his Nation. 

He has served continuously in this 
body for nearly 35 years and throughout 
21 of these years he has superbly fulfilled 
the most exacting duties of the office of 
majority leader. Because of his remark- 
able and outstanding performance in 
this office, he was repeatedly elected ma- 
jority leader and has occupied that office 
longer than any man in either party in 
the history of the Congress. It is this 
unique background of knowledge and 
experience, possessed by no other living 
man, that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, JoHN McCormack, brings to his 
new and higher office. 

Beyond and above knowledge and ex- 
perience, the office of Speaker requires 
character. Character in a man is 
measured, in summary, by his devotion 
to principle, his industry in his work, his 
integrity of action, his compassion to- 
ward his fellow man, and histolerance of 
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the beliefs and causes of others who may 
differ with him. 

For more than 30 years, Members of 
this body have had the opportunity to 
observe the character of JohN McCor- 
MACK. Out of this observance, we have 
seen his demonstrated and unswerving 
devotion to principle founded upon his 
fervent faith in God, his fellow man, and 
his country. 

We have watched his intensive and 
exclusive application of mind and en- 
ergy, from dawn untill well into dark- 
ness, to his work, not only as the national 
Representative of his district here, but 
also as our majority leader for over 20 
years. 

His integrity of action throughout his 
extraordinary career here is a byword in 
the annals of both parties. The testi- 
mony on this point comes from the dis- 
tinguished minority whip himself, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS], 
when he stated in this House on last 
September 26— The distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mo- 
Cormack] was always a man of his word. 
If he had made a promise of a commit- 
ment, he would keep it come what may- 
His word is his bond. We all know that 
and we respect him for it.” 

There is hardly an individual who has 
served in this body over the past 30 years, 
who has not been the recipient of wise 
counsel, friendly encouragement an 
practical assistance from JoHN Mc- 
CORMACK. 

Throughout his long service here, and 
especially in his position as majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, JOHN McCormack, has become uni- 
versally recognized for not only his toler- 
ance of the beliefs of others but his 
gentlemanly graciousness to others with 
whom he differs. He has presented his 
own beliefs with all the vigor and per- 
suasion within his command, but he has 
been equally vigorous in proclaiming the 
right of others to friendly and fully 
speak their own beliefs, and in the rare 
instance where his own causes could not 
prevail he has reserved no rancor. With 
his devout faith in God and his sym- 
pathetic understanding of his fellow men 
the spiritual nature of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, JOHN McCormack, 
could not permit him to act otherwise. 

In brief this is then the experience, 
knowledge and character of the colleague 
whom we have selected to lead and guide 
us in our national legislative respon- 
sibilities through the gravest period and 
most challenging time of our history. 
We are supremely confident that with 
his unique capabilities and unmatched 
experience he will provide the inspira- 
tional and effective legislative leader- 
ship for this country to enter a new era 
of ever greater progress and strength at 
home with increasing sucess and prestige 
abroad. 

We congratulate you, JohN, Mr. 
Speaker, and join in our prayers that 
God's help will be granted you in the 
discharge of your tremendous respon- 
sibilities and that the Almighty will pre- 
serve both you, and your devoted and 
gracious wife, among us in good health 
for many years to come. 
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The High Price of Indifference to Water 
Pollution 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
ude a thoughtful monograph ap- 
bearing in the January 1, 1962, edition of 
Conservation News, an educational sery- 
ice of the National Wildlife Federation, 
on water pollution. This sets forth some 
of the problems, causes and effects of 
America’s frightful pollution of its price- 


water: 
Tur HICH Price or INDIFFERENCE TO WATER 
POLLUTION 
(By Ernest Swift) 


The most vital of public issues will even- 
y die on the vine unless the principles 
Involved are not repeated constantly and 
kept before the public eye. And even the 
Justification for reforms does not strike home 
Unless people as individuals experience some 
Personal impact. Reforms are a two-way 
Street, and human nature is such that those 
are for something are more prone to 
throw in the towel than those against; and 
it is so easy to procrastinate and hope that 
Matters will take care of themselves, or at 
least delay the day of reckoning. 

Pollution abatement falls into this cate- 
Bory. That water is a basic resource upon 
Which all life depends is an academic state- 
Ment to which all will agree. But after it 

been sald and repeated, everyone turns 
to his own engrossing Interests. It 
more than academic statements to stir 
People out of this lethargy. Each individual 
to be personally affected; wherein pol- 
lution strikes at his health, robs his pocket- 
k, or ruins his vacation—or all three. 
Then his emotions, or his indignation, or 
Possibly his fear, will prompt some action. 

It seems strange that the benefits of pol- 
lution abatement have met with such indif- 
Terence—are even being fought against 
Consistently. This indifference can be 
attributed in part to the last of the old 
Wives’ tale that America’s resources are 
limitless and indestructible, and in part to 
the fact that some people care nothing of 
What happens tomorrow s0 long as they can 
Bratify their wishes today. And if one can- 
Not smell this issue, it is felt it can be ig- 
nored; but a clothespin on the nose, though 
it may temporarily stop the smell, does not 
Solve the problem. Like death and taxes, 
Pollution is always with us; and taxes get 
higher all the time. 

The ruthless fight against pollution abate- 
Ment. is in part the fight of rapidly expand- 
ing industries, which wish to use public 
Waters as sewers; and in part is due to 
Sprawling urban developments where people 
are willing to let other communities down- 
Stream worry about the sewage problem; and 
both are unwilling to pay for their share 
ot a clean-up program. In some rural sec- 
tions, the butter-and-cheese factories, those 
sturdy monuments to agricultural prosper- 
ity, dump their waste into nearby streams, 

run white with sour curds instead of 
Pure backcountry water. The seasonal vege- 
table canneries also take their toll of aquatic 
life. But agricultural progress should not 
be denied—so they say. 

Collective indifference and greed are now 
imposing a heavy financial load on the pub- 
lic, and some public officials attempt to ra- 
Uonalize this by saying that individuals are 
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blameless. Lack of any feeling of individual 
responsibility is the cause of this high cost. 
Too many wait for laws which they hope will 
not be passed, and in the meantime, keep on 
polluting. 

The U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare estimates a cost of $600 million 
per year for the next decade to abate munic- 
ipal sewage. This does not take care of all 
industrial wastes, nor the cheese factory and 
hog wallows along streams and lakes. 

The history of pollution abatement has 
been one of frustrating sufferance, stifled 
efforts, and fierce opposition externally; and 
in the Health Department, wheel-spinning 
timidity, feuding over objectives and pres- 
tige, plus penurious appropriations. There 
has been too much research both State and 
Federal on how much of a filth load a 
stream can carry and still be called a stream; 
and not enough research for a high quotient 
of elimination. 

With no immediate promise in the use of 
sea water, the problem now facing the Na- 
tion centers around the known water sup- 
plies and their reuse. Neither is salt-free 
sea water going to eventually solve all the 
water problems of the Nation. 

However, to forecast future needs because 
of population expansion by using present 
consumption as an index, is not drawing a 
true picture. These forecasts are premised 
on the assumption that all the present water 
consumption is vital and necessary. Noth- 
ing is further from the truth. The time 
may come when some of the domestic and 
industrial water-using gadgets will have to 
be abandoned because there is not sufficient 
water to go around. 

The time may come when we will have to 
made a choice between bathing and drink- 
ing water, as against lawn sprinkling, auto- 
matic dishwashers, and fancy washing ma- 
chines. Will sportsmen deny themselves 
swimming pools and cooling systems to guar- 
antee the future of a trout stream? Focus- 
ing attention on such elemental questions, 
makes some people shudder, especially man- 
ufacturers. We are now faced with the 
problem of making water stretch for many 
new uses. Pollution abatement is one way 
to make it stretch. 


In addition to industrial, municipal and 
agricultural needs, the Nation is now dedi- 
cated to a prodigious program of recreational 
expansion, which some sources estimate at 
this time reaches the $40 billion mark. The 
National Wildlife Federation, not unmindful 
of other needs, is in the fight to see that fish 
and game resources get their fair share. 
Wild creatures need clear water as well as 
do humans. 

Dams and pollution have also jeopardized 
the commerical fishing industry, both oceanic 
and inland. Already these items of progress 
have practically eliminated some of the Na- 
tlon's greatest fisheries resources. Such de- 
struction can easily be documented. If the 
coastal fisheries are to be maintained, and 
any semblance of recreation in relation to 
water perpetuated, then far different stand- 
ards must be prescribed. The old moth- 
eaten rule-of-thumb of how big a pollution 
load a stream can carry before everyone 
is killed off will have to be radically changed. 

The first change will have to come in the 
minds of those in responsible positions who 
in the past have defended this formula. 
There should be a better balance in numbers 
between engineers and aquatic biologists 
working in public pollution agencies. 

A criteria will have to be established which 
will protect aquatic life. Without this cri- 
teria, too much is left undefined and to 
prejudice. There should be a quality of 
water requirement for each of the desired 
uses.. These should be established and ap- 
plied on a national basis, so that the stand- 
ards of one State cannot be played against 
the standards of another. What these tol- 
erance levels should be is not known over 
any wide range at the present time, and 
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there is far too much effort being made to 
discourage this approach. 

These tolerance levels and criteria to in- 
sure a high degree of purity in reused water 
should be promulgated as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Establishing these standards is, how- 
ever, a mighty big order. At best it will take 
time, research, and the most expert man- 
power and facilities in the business. For 
the sin of indifference we must pay a high 
price. 

There will need to be unqualified co- 
operation between all Federal and State 
agencies involved in managing fisheries re- 
sources. They do, however, have a wealth 
of knowledge to draw from. Full coopera- 
tion will be necessary from State organiza- 
tions responsible for pollution control. 
Frankly, this could develop into a foot- 
dragging problem, but an exchange of in- 
formation should lead to confidence and 
progress if all parties are sincere. Most im- 
portant, the objective benefits to aquatic life 
should be nailed down so there is no back- 
peddling or artful dodging within health 
departments. 

When these standards and criteria have 
been established, the next step is to apply 
them universally throughout the Nation; 
and in the application should be provisions 
for their enforcement. This is where the 
backlash will come. Reasons ad infinitum 
will bring forth legal briefs for special con- 
sideration and delay. All enforcement 
should be intelligent and tempered with jus- 
tice, but it should always advance toward 
the objectives for its creation. 

Recently, pollution control was given in- 
creased status by the naming of an Assistant 
Secretary In the Health Department who will 
direct the pollution abatement program. It 
took a great deal of stench to accomplish 
this much. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has been urged to make a clean 
break even though it Is recognized that there 
are advantages through being associated 
with the Public Health Service. Advocates 
of a separate administration contend that 
the justification for clean water goes far 
beyond health considerations to include such 
uses as recreation, industry and agriculture. 
At present there are too many levels of medi- 
cally oriented administration and, like the 
waste it is attempting to handle, the water 
pollution program becomes choked with 
red tape. Medical administrators are in- 
clined to look upon pollution control only 
as another waste disposal problem—in the 
same light as air pollution or garbage col- 
lection. As has been stated before, research 
emphasis has been on how much waste a 
stream can carry without killing everyone 
off, and not on how to keep the waste out of 
the water courses. It is also an old Spanish 
custom to pressure State health agencies to 
make ineffective enforcement of pollution 
laws. If this were not the case, Federal laws 
would not be necessary. a 

After many years of trials and tribulations 
in getting this far with an action program, 
there will be many battle-weary people who 
will now look for real accomplishments. 
Among them will be the true lovers of the 
out-of-doors. If the Health Department does 
not live up to its promises, it will again hear 
from this very vocal group. That ts also a 
promise. 


An Old Friend Writes of Sam Rayburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(e) 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. W. B. Ragsdale of the national staff 
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of U.S. News & World Report, a long- 
standing friend of former Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN, has sketched a word portrait 
of the Speaker which appeared in the 
October 23, 1961, issue of the U.S. News 
& World Report. I believe the impres- 
sion Mr. Ragsdale conveys of this great 
man is a clear and vivid one. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I wish to include Mr, Rags- 
dale’s article: 

AN OLD FRIEND WRITES oF SAM RAYBURN 


(The career in Congress of Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN spans a political era now closing. 
Mr. RAYBURN was at the center of things 
from the time of Woodrow Wilson on—into 
the time of John F. Kennedy. W. B. Rags- 
dale, of the national staff of U.S. News & 
World Report, first met Mr. RAYBURN in 
Washington in 1928. Their latest visit— 
the last of many—was in Bonham, Tex., a 
few days before Mr. RAYBURN’s doctors an- 
nounced that the Speaker was incurably ill. 
This is Mr. Ragsdale's word portrait of an 
old friend—Speaker of the House for more 
years than any other man in history.) 

Sam RAYBURN would not have used any of 
the adjectives that other people are using 
about him now. 

The Speaker talked plainly and lived 
simply. He liked honey for breakfast. He 
liked cornbread and sweet milk for dinner. 
Many a time, at Bonham, he would have just 
& dish of cornmeal mush for dinner. 

Mr. RAYBURN lived by a simple code; Be 
kind. Tell the truth. Befair. Do what you 
think is best for the country. Be a man, 

To Sam RAYBURN, these were not just 
words. They were a way of life throughout 
his career. 

This was clearly apparent in the last visit 
that I had with the Speaker at his home in 
Bonham in September. 

I arrived on September 16. The Speaker 
was lying, fully dressed but shirtsleeved, on 
a soft in the back sitting room. A wood fire 
crackled on the hearth. His sister, Mrs. 
Robert Bartley, went in with me. His greet- 
ing was familiar and cordial. 

Mr. RAYBURN had just returned from what 
had been—although no one knew it then— 
his last visit to his farm to look over his 
crops and cattle before going to a hospital in 
Dallas. He was cheerful. Except for the 
pain in his back, Mr. RAYBURN said he was 
feeling fine. 

“It’s just lumbago,” he said. “But the 
doctors found some poison in my system that 
they are trying to get rid of. They say for 
me to take it easy—andIam. I just lie here 
and do nothing.” 

At home in Bonham, Mr. Raysurn’s day 
was filled with callers—in person and by 
telephone. The Speaker answered the tele- 
phone himself, and turned no one away. In 
the intervals that I was with him, these 
things happened: 

A neighbor dropped in. He had remodeled 
a building to house a post office and wanted 
assurance that the Government would pay 
enough rent for him to get his money back. 

“That seems fair,” said Mr. RAYBURN, 
„I'll see what I can do about it.” 

A House committee chairman called from 
Washington with a legislative problem. Mr, 
RAYBURN took care of it. 

A reporter telephoned to check a rumor 
that the Speaker planned to retire. He said: 
“No.” 

CHARLES A. HALLECK, House Republican 
leader, called to tell the Speaker he was being 
missed in the Capitol. 

A grandmother rang up to ask what she 
could do about her grandson who was not 
interested in school. The Speaker listened 
patiently, then told her he was not an expert 
on raising children. 

Aman wanted help to get his son out of 
the Texas National Guard, which had been 
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called to active duty. Seems that the boy 
joined the Guard to keep from being in- 
ducted into the Army. 

A telegram came in from Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch, saying: Tm sure that you are only 
suffering from growing pains. To me, you 
are just a teenager.” Mr. Baruch, 91; Mr. 
RAYBURN, 79. 

Through more than 30 years, I had many 
hours of personal, informal talks with Mr. 
RAYBURN. Some impressions— 

ON THE RACE ISSUE 

The Speaker, a Texan, dealt with people 
as individuals. He felt that there were good 
people and bad people in every race. Every 
man had a right to live his own life and be 
treated fairly. But every man had to earn 
respect for himself, in his own way. He 
had little patience with extremists on either 
side of the race issue. 

ON POLITICIANS 

Throughout his public life Mr. RAYBURN 
disagreed with all his heart with those who 
ridicule and distrust politicians. To him, 
politics was the profession of Jefferson and 
Washington, an honorable one that should 
draw into it men of high caliber. He dis- 
liked demagogues and demagoguery, be- 
Ueved in fighting out issues on their merits. 
The smooth, smart television politicians of 
today disturbed him a little, but he re- 
spected them, nevertheless. 


ON PARTIES 


Mr. Raysurn early won a reputation as a 
fighting Democrat. During the years, from 
1940 on, when his party was engaged in 
factional rows in Texas, he was always a 
loyalist. He often said that he thought that 
the Democratic Party came closer to reflect- 
ing the views of the people—but he held in 
high esteem most of the Republicans with 
whom he worked. 

On the American people: At no time dur- 
ing his years in Washington did Mr. RAYBURN 
ever doubt that the American people would 
fail to meet any emergency that might de- 
velop, if they knew the problem and under- 
stood what was expected of them. 

ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

The Speaker’s philosophy—people of all 
nations must learn to live together in peace; 
but the people of each nation should be al- 
lowed to live their own lives as they see fit, 
and without outside interference, 

Far back in the Truman administration, 
I caught Mr. RAYBURN in a reminiscent mood 
in a hotel room at Miami Beach. It was 
during a meeting of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. Nothing was happening 
except speechmaking, and Mr. RAYBURN had 
heard his quota of speeches. 

Of his own inheritance, he said: My 
father was a poor man and a farmer. He told 
me that he did not have much money to 
leave his children. All he could give us was 
character. When I was elected to the Texas 
Legislature, he rode to the train with me. 
I was 24. All the advice he gave me was: 
“Sam, be a man.” 

About how he went to college: “There 
were 11 of us children. My father had a 40- 
acre cotton farm. It was the first year that 
cotton prices had been as high as 9 cents a 
pound, My father, mother, 11 children, and 
an uncle were living together, We did not 
have much money. 

“I asked my father’s permission to go to 
college. I did not ask for money. I thought 
I could make out. He agreed. When he 
took me to the train, he gave me $25. That 
was all the money I had. 

“I went to East Texas Normal College and 
got a job ringing the college bells and sweep- 
ing the floors in a public school. Somehow, 
I made it. I went to college, dropped out 
and taught school, went back to college, 
When I was in the legislature, I went to law 
school at the University of Texas in my spare 
time.” 
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In a New Orleans hotel, I found the 
Speaker relaxing between sessions of another 
party meeting. He told how he had been 
inspired to go into politics, 

“I was just 12 years old,” he said. Joseph 
W. Bailey, then a Congressman from Texas, 
came to Bonham to speak. Our farm was 
several miles from Bonham. I walked 
through the rain to hear him. 

“I was just a timid country boy. When I 
got there, the townfolks had crowded in and 
gotten all the seats. I stood for 2 hours and 
listened while the rain dripped down the 
back of my neck from the edge of the roof. 

“I was so carried away with what I heard 
that I vowed that one day I would be Speaker 
of the House.” 

Again, during a visit I made to Bonham in 
1958, the Speaker relaxed and talked about 
many things. This was at his office in the 
Sam Rayburn Memorial Library. The library 
was his pride and joy during the latter years 
of his life, and the office is an exact dupli- 
cate of the Speaker's office in the US. 
Capitol. 

On books: “I hope that this can be made 
into the best library of American history 
there is in the United States. I always liked 
to read. In Washington, when I was lonely. 
I liked to browse through the secondhand- 
book stores. There you find books on Amert- 
can history. But I always felt guilty when I 
had a book in my library that I had not 
read. I got into the habit of writing ‘SR’ on 
the bottom of page 99 in every book that I 
read.” 

On the Senate and the Presidency: Id 
rather be Speaker of the House than 10 Sena- 
tors. I never had the slightest desire to be a 
Senator or Governor. I love the House. 80 
far as the Presidency is concerned, I was born 
in the wrong part of the country and at the 
wrong time to ever become President. I have 
achieved everything I wanted.” 

In quiet moments in his apartment, just 
north of Dupont Circle on Connecticut Ave- 
nue in Washington, the Speaker often 
dropped into a reflective mood in his con- 
versation. For example— 

On the seniority system in Congress: I 
don't see any substitute for it. I have 
studied the question a great deal over the 
years. On the committees, there always 15 
somebody who has served many years who 
is capable of being chairman. Not too many 
mediocre men stay in Congress long enough 
to get to the top of an important committee. 
The voters see to that. Those who are mem- 
bers of a committee for a long time learn the 
problems before the committee and become 
good leaders.” 

Of his advice to Harry S. Truman when 
his old friend suddenly became President: 
“I told him this: ‘I have been watching the 
White House for many years. I know some 
of its hazards. Your biggest danger is in 
the White House, itself. Some of the people 
around you are going to try to do to you 
what they have tried to do to every Presi- 
dent—they are going to try to build a fencé 
around you, and in building that fence they 
will be keeping out the very people you 
should see. Don't let that happen.’ I gave 
the same advice to Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and to John F. Kennedy.’ 

Although a strong party man, Mr. RAY- 
BURN did not believe in ironbound party dis- 
cipline, At various times through the years, 
he gave these views— 

On the Republican-Democratic coalition 
in Congress: “I never was for blocs—never 
joined one. I wanted to be a free, independ- 
ent legislator; to vote my own sentiments- 
Of course, my sentiments are usually on thé 
side of the Democrats, because I have had 
a part in making up their program.” 

On applying pressure to Members of Con- 
gress: “I do not believe in asking a man to 
vote against his own interests. A long time 
ago, I was running for the Texas legislature. 
A friend came to me, and said: ‘Sam, I'd 
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like to vote for you, but this man you are 
Tunning against is a power in my section. 
Im going to run for prosecuting attorney 
and I need his support. What would you 
advise me to do?’ 

“I told my friend to go ahead and vote for 
the other fellow, that I was going to beat 

im anyway. 

“Things even out in the long run; if you 
lose a vote one time, you will get it back 
again when you need it more.” 

The Speaker seldom discussed his role in 
Congress. When he did, it was in a wholly 
impersonal manner. 

Few people know of the part that Mr. 
Rayaurn played in initiating the atomic- 
bomb program during World War II. Long 
after the event, the Speaker told me this 
Story in this way: 

“Gen. George Marshall and Secretary of 
War Henry Stimson came quietly to my of- 
fice one day during the war. They brought 
& scientist with them and explained what 
they had in mind. They wanted to make an 
atomic bomb and said the Germans already 
Were working on such a project. But they 
Could not go before a congressional commit- 

and explain the project. It had to be 
kept secret. They needed $800 million to 
Start the work. 

“I called in some of the committeemen 
and told them that $800 million was needed 
for the war. That was all the members of 
the committee knew about it, and it was all 
that the House knew. They did not ask 
any questions. That was all the informa- 
tion the House had on which to appropriate 

million. The work was started.” 

It was not just Congressmen who took 
Speaker Raysunn at his word. In 1952, an 
issue of U.S. News & World Report went 
to press on his word. 

Adlai E. Stevenson had just been nomi- 
Rated for President by the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. It was late Friday night. 

convention adjourned until Saturday, 
when it would choose a vice-presidential 
Candidate. 

Publication of the magazine was being 
held up to include the vice-presidential 
nomination. 

At 1 a.m. on Saturday, President Truman, 
Mr. Stevenson, Mr. RAYBURN, and other party 
leaders went into a meeting to decide upon 
& candidate for Vice President. They met 
in a little room set aside for Mr. RAYBURN, 
as presiding officer of the convention. 

When the meeting ended, none of the par- 
ticipants would talk publicly. I caught 
Mr. RAYBURN by telephone just as he entered 
his hotel suite, about 2am. 

“It's going to be JOHN SPARKMAN of Ala- 

” he said, “That ts the decision.” 
On that word, the magazine’s final story 
already been written when, about 12 
hours later, the convention nominated Mr. 

ARK MAN. 

There were quiet times with the Speaker. 
Indeed, he liked quiet. He was not gabby, 
and he was not a backslapper. 

In 1960, at the Los Angeles convention, I 
talked with the Speaker after the nomina- 
tion of John F. Kennedy for President. Mr. 

YBURN was alone. He had fought for the 
Nomination of his protégé, LYNDON JOHNSON, 
and had lost. 

“Kennedy is in there now trying to per- 
Suade Lynpon to be Vice President,” he said. 
I hope Lynpon doesn't take it.” 

Then he went home to fight for the elec- 
tion of the Democratic ticket. ‘ 

Less than a year later, I talked with Mr. 
Raxgunx in his office at the Capitol. 

Of President Kennedy, he said: “He is a 
fine man, sharp as a tack. He is the best 
listener I have ever seen. You don't have 
to draw a map for him. He understands a 
Situation when you tell him about it, and 
does something. He will make us a fine 

ident.” 
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On a quiet Saturday, the Speaker talked 
of many things. 

About private political understandings: 
“You'll never get mixed up if you simply 
tell the truth. Then you don't have to re- 
member what you have said, and you never 
forget what you have said.” 

On handling Congress: “Jack Garner used 
to say, "You can't run the House without 
getting your knuckles bloody.’ I don’t see 
it that way. Most men are reasonable. I 
think 95 percent of them mean to do right. 
You can persuade men and lead them easier 
than you can drive them.” 

On home: “When I get away from Wash- 
ington, I don’t want to go anywhere in the 
world except home, and to see my lovely 
country, to see what little possessions I huve, 
and to associate with my brothers and sis- 
ters and old friends. Home looks better to 
me than any place in the world.” 


Development Fund Drive of the Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent is located one of the world's great 
healing institutions. In order to better 
fulfill its humane goals, it has been found 
necessary at this time to appeal publicly 
for assistance. Many distinguished citi- 
zens and humanitarians have interested 
themselves in this project. It is my 
opinion that their efforts in this direc- 
tion are worthy of being recorded in 
these archives. 

The Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center in New York City, the largest 


voluntary hospital in the world and the 


first medical center established in the 
United States, is now conducting a de- 
velopment fund drive for $50 million. 
The objective is the increased relief of 
human ailments through the advance- 
ment of medical science and the im- 
proved dissemination of medical knowl- 
edge. 

The affiliation between Presbyterian 
Hospital and Columbia University’s Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons was 
formalized 50 years ago and in 1928 gave 
birth to the complex of buildings known 
as the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center. This institution has benefited 
the entire world through contributions 
to better health. 

Grayson Kirk, president of Columbia 
University and Augustus C. Long, presi- 
dent of the Presbyterian Hospital in the 
city of New York, announced that $35 
million of the campaign goal will be used 
for new construction, already underway, 
to include the $13 million William Black 
Medical Research Building. 

Gen. Lucius D. Clay, retired, is gen- 
eral chairman of the Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center Development Com- 
mittee. General Clay, chairman of the 
board of the Continental Can Co. and 
vice president of Presbyterian Hospital's 
board of trustees has guided the fund 
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close to the halfway mark. He has in- 
terrupted this stewardship to serve the 
President of the United States as his 
personal representative in Berlin with 
the rank of ambassador. 

In discussing Columbia-Presbyterian’s 
combination of patient care, medical 
education, and research during the last 
30 years, General Clay said: 

I believe that it is not an unrelated coin- 
cidence that these same past 30 years have 
seen more forward surge in medical science 
than in all the previous years of human his- 
tory. This is by no means a claim that all 
such progress occurred in the center, but 
simply that the impetus in research, teach- 
ing, and treatment which found expression 
in the center idea has had extremely wide 
and useful results, 


More than 3 million patients of all 
races, creeds, and circumstances have 
been treated at the medical center since 
it was opened in 1928. 

The high quality of medical education 
and research at the Medical Center has 
drawn a steady stream of visiting schol- 
ars from all points of the globe, many 
of whom are leaders in medicine in their 
own institutions both in this country 
and abroad. 

A most important accomplishment of 
the center has been the training of thou- 
sands of doctors, nurses, and other mem- 
bers of the health professions. Approxi- 
mately 4,000 medical students, 5,000 in- 
terns, and residents, and hundreds of 
research scientists have gone out from 
the medical center during the last three 
decades. 

This country leads the world in both 
the qualitative and quantitative scope of 
its medical education. Yet, it suffers 
from a shortage of doctors that threat- 
ens to grow more serious in the face of a 
burgeoning population and increased 
commitments for world leadership in all 
fields. 

This merely adds to the urgency of 
supporting the expansion of our great 
teaching institutions like the Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center. 

In this era of growing requests by 
Government and private philanthropic 
organizations for research projects into 
various aspects of diseases the enormous 
demands for maintaining and extending 
research activities require more and bet- 
ter facilities—facilities unthought of 
when the Columbia-Presbyterian build- 
ings were on the planning boards in the 
1920's. 

The trustees of Presbyterian Hospital 
and Columbia University deserve the 
grateful commendation of Americans 
everywhere for their determination to 
extend the contribution of Columbia- 
Presbyterian toward better health by a 
major expansion of facilities for patient 
care, research and medical education. 

I cannot too strongly urge Americans 
te support our free institutions like Co- 
lumbia-Presbyterian in their dedication 
to nurturing a better way of life for all 
men. 

Presbyterian Hospital, like all volun- 
tary hospitals, is critically dependent up- 
on funds from philanthropic giving, 
fund-raising campaigns, bequests and 
endowments to enable it to serve the 
community. 
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Yet this institution stands ready to 
serve regardless of the patient’s ability 
to pay. Medical care is provided in the 
wards and outpatient departments, with- 
out charge, by attending staff doctors. 
Community volunteers serve, without 
pay, in virtually all parts of the hospital. 

A gift to the medical center’s develop- 
ment program is an investment in the 
health of our Nation. Furthermore, it 
is a promise to the free world that we 
shall not shirk our responsibilities for the 
well-being of peoples everywhere. 


R. M. Pully Issues Statement on 1962 
Textile Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Clover Herald, Clover, S.C., of 
January 4, 1962: 

R. M. PULLY Issurs STATEMENT ON 1962 

TEXTILE CONDITIONS 

The American Thread Co. plants of Clover 
have been going through a trying period in 
the history of textile industry along with 
other similar firms throughout the textile 
belt. 

These trying times have been accounted to 
a large degree to the unfavorable and unfair 
trade policies with foreign countries. 

Robert M. Pully, manager of the Clover 
plants, this week sent out letters to business 
and civic leaders in this area explaining plans 
for the local plant, perils of the industry, and 
things that local people can do to help the 
industry. 

His letter is as follows: 

“To combat this situation, we are spend- 
ing great sums of money to modernize our 
mills so that we may operate more efficiently 
than ever. Here in Clover we made extra 
expenditures of one-half million dollars in 
1961. During 1962 we have plans again for 
extra expenditures of one-half million dol- 
lars for modernization. All of this, we hope, 
will give us a better product made at a more 
competitive cost. As our president, E. B. 
Shaw, has previously said, only the well run, 
well equipped, efficiently operated textile 
com will survive. 

“We believe that today, in our textile in- 
dustry, we have the most efficiently operated 
industries in America. Yet, this is not 
enough under the present market condi- 
tions. The foreign-made textile products 
that are being permitted to flood our own 
market today are made by wage earners 
that are paid only a fraction of the wages 
paid in the United States. The cotton used 
in these products is also purchased by the 
foreign manufacturer at lower prices than 
we must pay in our country—where most of 
it is grown. For these reasons, these prod- 
ucts can be offered for sale at prices we can 
not possibly meet, even under the most effi- 
cient operating conditions. 

“We further believe that until world eco- 
nomic conditions are in a better balance, 
legislative action is necessary to protect our 
own industry and the employment it pro- 
vides for millions of our citizens. 

“You may wonder why I am giving you 
this information. The reason is twofold: 
First, as a community leader, you are in- 
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terested in what is taking place because this 
affects you and the community economically 
in some way. Second, you are a citizen, tax- 
The people running our 


listen to you. They are your representatives 
in such matters. You can help them by 
letting them know your opinion on such vital 
issues. i 


“May our joint efforts make 1962 and years 
to come prosperous.” 


Better Brave Than Slave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days less than a year ago, in front of 
this building where we are now assem- 
bled, our President delivered to the Na- 
tion—and to the world—one of the great 
addresses of modern history. 


His courageous words resounded 
throughout the world, filling the hearts 
of freemen with hope. And in the 
months that followed, his action from 
the White House and ours from this Hill 
have transformed these hopes into 
beliefs. 

The cause of freedom is advancing 
everywhere—freedom from “tyranny, 
poverty, disease and war itself.” Yet, in 
recognizing the fight for and the ad- 
vance of freedom, there has too often 
been such a negative acknowledgement 
of the need for freedom as to approach 
defeatism. The battle cry in the fight, 
for want of another, has become “Better 
Dead Than Red.” 


On the eve of the new year, a new 
and far more stirring expression was 
born that I hope will become the new 
battle cry in the fight for freedom: Bet- 
ter Brave Than Slave.” 

Who first said this or where in the 
course of history, I do not know. But it 
first came to my attention in the De- 
cember 31 edition of This Week maga- 
zine, distributed throughout America as 
a supplement to Sunday newspapers. 
The entire edition of the magazine is 
worthwhile, and I am happy to commend 
it to the attention of those of my col- 
leagues who may not have seen it. But 
the most important item in the maga- 
zine is the editorial that stems from the 
four words I quoted above. Written by 
William I. Nichols, editor and publisher, 
this is one piece that belongs in the 
minds and hearts of all men everywhere 
today and in the books of all tongues for 
the minds and hearts of tomorrow. It 
is a privilege to make it a part of the 
record of this Congress. 

The article follows: 

BETTER BRAVE THAN SLAVE 
(By William I. Nichols) 

For many years, each issue of This Week 

ne has opened on this page with 

“Words To Live By”—that is to say, a quota- 

tion, or saying, which seems to have special 

qualities of meaning and inspiration for our 
time. 
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Normally these words are presented by 
some notable contributor who discusses them 
in terms of his own experience. But today. 
instead of turning to outside sources, we 
venture to print some words of our own— 
the ones at the top of this page. These 
words, we believe, express the unique his- 
toric opportunities which confront us, 85 
Americans, at the beginning of this new 
year. 

“Better brave than slave.” This is free- 
dom's true answer to all those who have been 
chanting Better Red than dead'—or vice 
versa. 

It gives the lie to the notion that free 
men have no other choice than to be Red 
or dead. 

“Better brave than slave“ are words to 
keep us from growing paralyzed by talk about 
the H-bomb. They remind us that life has 
always been a struggle, that the race is won 
by the strong and bold and that life on this 
earth is not meant to be easy or effortless 
or everlasting. 

Perhaps one of the basic troubles today 15 
that many of us have come to believe too 
literally in our own slogans about “in- 
evitable progress.“ We think miracle drugs 
will bring us eternal youth. Similarly, we 
hope that social and political miracles can 
make our rivals or enemies go away, and 
bring us perpetual—and painless—peace and 
prosperity. We forget that through the ages, 
such ends have been won by brave men, act- 
ing with faith, energy and imagination. 
Often just by standing firm they have pre- 
vented war. 

“Better brave than slave.” These words, I 
believe, speak to us with the firm voice of 
history and hope. They speak, too, with the 
voice of morality, for they affirm the ever- 
lasting fact that for free men there are things 
in life worth fighting for, even dying for. 
They give us the courage, the manly gift, 
to stand up and be counted on the side 
right, as God gives us to see the right. And 
in so doing, they unlock for us the greatest 
of life’s secrets, which is this: The minute 
you know that you are not afraid to die. 
that is the minute you begin to know how to 
live. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents In response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith aD 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 
1939). 


“The Role of the Government in 
Education” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, a 
National conference on curriculum ex- 
Perimentation was held at the University 
of Minnesota, Center for Continuation 
Study, at the end of September. Among 
the speakers was a former member of 
the faculty at Davis and Elkins College, 
and now the senior Senator from West 
Virginia, IR NN RANDOLPH. In a 
Searching and thoughtful address on 
“The Role of Government in Educa- 
tion,” he spoke of the need and function 
of Federal support for the national edu- 
cational effort, and of the need for re- 
view of educational methods. I ask 
Unanimous consent that the speech given 
by Senator Raxpolrn be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. I also ask 
Unanimous consent to include a letter 
commenting on Senator RanpOLPH’s ad- 
dress, which was written by five Minne- 
Sota educators, and was printed in the 
Sunday Gazette-Mail, of Charleston, 
W. Va., on November 5, 1961. 

If the Senator from West Virginia 
Were not now on the floor, I would read 
aloud the letter of commendation which 
has been signed by a number of edu- 
` Cators in my State. But I know that 
because of his modesty he would attempt 
to qualify the statements; so I merely 
Submit the letter for printing in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
and the letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE ROLE oF GOVERNMENT IN EDUCATION 
(An address by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

Democrat, of West Virginia, at the Na- 

tional Conference on Curriculum Experi- 

mentation Center for Continuation Study, 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 

Minn., September 28, 1961) 

It is doubtful that anyone in this room is 
unfamiliar with the famous declaration of 
the Ordinance of 1787 in which the Congress 
ot the Confederation stated that: 

“Religion, morality, and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government and the hap- 
Piness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged.” 

Since that time there has been a steadily 
increasing involvement of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in education, a participation which 
now embraces every major department, of 
the executive branch and every level of 
education from elementary school to post- 
doctoral research. Since 1777, when the 
National Government initiated instruction 
of military personnel, there have been some 
45 major programs enacted in aid to spe- 
Cialized and general education as well as 
research. 
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In the 87th Congress alone, 16 diferent 
measures involving substantial Federal as- 
sistance to educational, scientific and cul- 
tural affairs were either acted upon by one 
of the bodies of Congress or reported by a 
congressional committee. These ranged in 
scope from the School Assistance Act of 
1961, offering aid to school construction and 
teachers’ salaries, which was passed by the 
Senate with a vote of 49 to 34, to the very 
constructive measures Introduced in the 
House by Representative FRANK THOMPSON, 
which would establish a Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts and a system of State 
grants for the establishment of development 
programs in the arts. 

There is no question, therefore, that the 
Federal role in education, and in related 
scientific and cultural activities, is a massive 
and diverse one. Nor is there any question 
in my mind but that this role is amply justi- 
fled by the “general welfare” clause of the 
Constitution, the intent of the Founders, 
and the needs of modern society. 

There will doubtless continue to emerge 
from some quarters—at the occasion of every 
Federal advance in this area—the claim 
that education is solely a State and local re- 
sponsibility and that Federal aid inevitably 
leads to “Federal control.” This cliche and 
the regrettable religious controversy were, of 
course, the chief obstacles to enactment of 
general aid-to-education legislation in the 
Hoùse this session. Regardless of how out- 
worn the argument and how completely the 
history of such legislation fails to substan- 
tiate the fears of Federal control, it still 
carries a strong appeal to many. Apparently, 
however, the opponents of general aid to edu- 
eation are able to quell their anxieties con- 
cerning Federal control when the issue is 
one of aid to so-called federally “impacted” 
areas—many of which are communities that 
have lobbied intensively in Washington to 
acquire the Federal installations that are 
now presumed to be such a burden. 

However, this is secondary to the issue on 
curriculum experimentation—a topic that is 
central not only to this conference, but also 
to the future of the American educational 
system. As Prof. Robert Ulich of Harvard 
stated a decade ago: 

Prolongation of school age is in itself not 
a blessing, but may even be a curse to 
civilization unless there goes together with 
the prolongation a revolutionary rethinking 
of the total program and a restructuring of 
the total educational system from the sec- 
ondary school upwards.” 

I would concur with Professor Ulich's 
statement, as far as it goes, but I would ex- 
tend this injunction to the elementary 
school as well. 

The need for such “rethinking and re- 
structuring” was recently dramatized for me 
by encountering reference to a study of 
elementary school geography conducted by 
John D. McAulay of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. Professor McAulay discovered that 
over the 20-year period covered by his in- 
quiry, there was a lag of 10 years between 
formulation of new generalizations by pro- 
fessional geographers and the acceptance of 
such principles in the textbooks; and there 
was an additional lag of a decade before 
these materials were introduced in the pub- 
lic school curriculum. 

If this condition still prevails—as it doubt- 
less does in many if not most school sys- 
tems, despite the greater articulation be- 
tween university scholars and public school 


teachers—it would point toward very serious 
limitations in our traditional methods of 
local and State determinations of curriculum. 
And it becomes a “clear and present danger” 
to the function of public education when 
viewed in the light of such a comment as 
that of Dr. Bentley Glass regarding the 
doubling time of scientific knowledge as ap- 
proximately 10 years. 

It would be a reasonable conjecture also 
that in such fields as physics and the life 
sciences, where I believe the growth of 
knowledge has been particularly rapid in 
recent decades, this lag between the dis- 
covery and the diffusion of new principles 
is even greater than in geography. 

Even such presumably reliable absolutes — 
in the minds of some—as the teaching of 
English and the classical languages seem to 
be not immune to the impact of new knowl- 
edge and new insights regarding the process 
of learning. But I am informed, that the 
significant developments of descriptive 
grammar and scientific linguistics of the 
past few decades have as yet impinged but 
little upon elementary and secondary teach- 
ing of English. 

And consider this statement regarding the 
teaching of classical languages, from the 
Committee on Secondary Schools of the 
American Council of Learned Societies: 

“With respect to the classics, the panel 
agrees with the steering committee of the 
foreign language program of the Modern 
Language Association than ‘an ancient lan- 
guage can be learned most efficiently if a 
modern foreign language has first been ap- 
proached as speech’ and therefore recom- 
mends that, contrary to practice, a modern 
language be studied before Greek or Latin.” 
This view would probably be considered 
rank heresy by most teachers of Greek and 
Latin today, and most assuredly by my own 
Latin teacher of 40 years ago. 

I regret that I was not able to attend your 
earlier sessions and listen to the reports on 
some of the curriculum experiments that are 
in progress throughout the country. This 
is a seminal and immensely exciting field 
and one which holds much of the future of 
American education in its hands. 

And it is a field to which the Congress is 
not insensitive in its own deliberations on 
aid to education. Though, in view of the 
deletion by the House Education and Labor 
Committee of the provisions of S. 1021 for 
curriculum experimentation, perhaps I had 
best qualify that statement. My very able 
congressional colleague, Representative 
THOMPSON, has the burden of explaining the 
House actions and I shall therefore restrict 
my comments to the functioning of the Sen- 
ate Labor and Public Welfare Committee and 
its Subcommittee on Education. 

In passing, it may be of interest to you to 
learn that among the nine members of our 
Subcommittee on Education, there are three 
of us who have had experience in teaching: 
Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, the chair- 
man, who has a very distinguished back- 
ground as a professor of law, and was a for- 
mer law student and professor here at the 
University of Minnesota; Senator RALPH 
YARBOROUGH of Texas, who was an instructor 
for several years in the public schools of that 
State, and I, who taught public speaking and 
journalism for a number of years at Davis 
and Elkins College, West Virginia, and South- 
eastern University in Washington. It may 
fairly be stated therefore that in addition to 
the other able and highly educated members 
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of that subcommittee, It has a substantial 
proportion of professional background for 
receptivity to the problems of our educa- 
tional system, the community of scholars, 
and the teaching profession. 

Regarding the more specific question of 
curriculum experimentation, we of course 
incorporated in the Schoo) Assistance Act 
of 1961 provisions prescribing that each 
State set aside 10 percent of its allotment 
for this purpose and other special projects. 

However, more directly related and heav- 
ily oriented toward curriculum questions. is 
the National Defense Education Act which 
was extended by the Congress for 2 years. 
The principal function of this program was 
and is to strengthen the curriculum, par- 
ticularly in the areas of ecience, mathe- 
maties, and forelgn languages. During the 
Senate committee hearings on this measure 
in May of this year, much of the testimony 
was devoted to curriculum problems, with 
considerable emphasis upon the need to 
broaden the curriculum support to include 
American history, government, economics, 
and sociclogy. 

It is unfortunate that Federal assistance 
has not been extended to there areas, but 
that is largely the result in this instance, I 
believe, of the initial justification of the 
measure in terms of the limited conception 
of national defense, Though Federal sup- 
port for a strengthened curriculum in many 
other areas is just as essential to the long- 
term security and development of America 
as the development of physics or foreign 
languages it is more difficult to justify such 
action in terms of immediate national de- 
fense needs. 

This brings me to the larger question of 
Federal support throughout the structure of 
knowledge and through all the modern 
branches of inquiry. Though not immedi- 
ately bearing upon curriculum problems, 
this question most assuredly has long-range 
implications for such a conference as this, 

Perhaps the best index of Federal activity 
in this field is given in the Federal Funds 
for Science bulletin published by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. In the most re- 
cent edition, No. IX. total funds for research 
in all sciences—and this refers to research 
only not research and development—in fiscal 
1959 are recorded as $1.39 billion. The physi- 
cal sciences, as would be expected, are the 
largest recipients, to the amount of $765 mll- 
lion; the life sciences follow with $420 mil- 
lion; the social sciences with $31 million, and 
the psychological sciences with $24 million. 
Other sciences, a category including space 
sciences, operations research, etc., received 
$150 million. 

For fiscal 1961, there is an estimated $2.3 
billion—the figures not yet having been com- 
pletely tabulated for an Increase of approxi- 
mately 65 percent, the physical sciences re- 
ceiving the bulk of the increase, with a total 
amount of approximately $1.5 billion; the 
life sciences, $.68 billion; the psychological 
sciences, $.4 billion; the social sciences, $.4 
billion; and other sciences, $.3 billion. Pre- 
sumably, the category of space sciences, in 
view of the increased activity in this area, 
is no longer tabulated in other sciences. 

If you will bear with me in relating a 
few more figures I would like to extend the 
implications of these remarks as they apply 
to universities and the academic community. 

In the total Federal funds obligated for 
research in fiscal 1960, approximately 39 per- 
cent was devoted to basic research, that is, 
the type of research directed toward the in- 
crease of knowledge within a particular field 
without reference to practical application of 
such knowledge. Within the aforementioned 
categories, the physical sciences, averaged 31 
percent basic research funds; the life 
sciences, 34 percent; the psychological 
sciences, 41 percent; and the social sciences, 
24 percent. In comparison to the invest- 
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ment of private industry in basic research 
(perhaps 5 to 8 percent of its total research 
and development expenditures), this repre- 
sents, of course, an extremely high ratio, and 
is probably sufficient to maintain an ade- 
quate “capital reserve“ in scientific knowl- 
edge. 

Of the total Federal funds obligated for 
basic research in fiscal 1960, 44 percent was 
distributed to educational institutions, 30 
percent to Federal agencies, 14 percent to 
profit organizations, and 12 percent to foun- 
dations and other groups. Many university 
administrators are, of course, delighted by 
this distribution. Yet I suggest that the 
very fact of this Federal cornucopia holds 
threatening implications for the balanced de- 
velopment of knowledge within our academic 
community and ultimately for the intellec- 
tual and cultural life of America. 

You ladies and gentlemen who live more 
intimately with the problem than I doubt- 
less know that no Federal grant covers the 
full cost of research, and even less so when it 
is distributed on some sort of matching basis. 
The difference between the Federal grant 
and the actual cost of research must, there- 
fore, be drawn from other sources of univer- 
sity revenue. With the heavy preponderance 
of Federal funds going to the physical and 
life sciences, this consequently means an in- 
evitable weakening of support by the univer- 
sities themselves of the social sciences, the 
psychological sciences and the humanities— 
those stepchildren of a modern industrial 
society which have traditionally carried a 
major share of the burden of transmitting 
our cultural heritage from one generation to 
the next. 

Acknowledging that the bare figures are 
not an adequate index of the proportion of 
research activity among the various fields, 
because of the inordinate expense of so 
much of the research in the physical and 
biological sciences as compared to the psy- 
chological and social sciences, there still 
exists a disproportionate emphasis on the 
former. This imbalance is, of course, ac- 
centuated by the exigencies of national secu- 
rity, but it is not created by them. It stems 
primarily from a short-sighted utilitarian 
cast of our society. And with regard to con- 
gressional resistance toward Federal support 
of the social sciences, it emerges partly from 
the uninformed suspicion on the part of 
some Members of Congress that the social 
scientists “want to tell us how to live.” 

Both of these problems must be addressed 
by the academic community, for the universe 
of knowledge is one; and we cannot long 
skimp on behavioral studies and the hu- 
manities without soon feeling the effects in 
the tone and quality of life in America. 

The correction of such imbalances cannot 
be initiated by the Congress. For we do not 
possess the expert, the professional and de- 
tailed knowledge of where the inadequacies 
exist. The initiative for action of the sort 
implied here must come from the academic, 
scientific and school spokesmen. 

I have seen some of the reports of the 
work conducted under grants from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation by the Biological 
Sciences Curriculum Study at Boulder, Colo. 
This valuable work fully justifies the state- 
ment by your chairman, Dr. Paul Rosen- 
bloom, that “a modest program, conceived 
with imagination, may be more valuable 
than a much more costly program of a rou- 
tine nature.” Such studies, conducted by 
the other major scientific and academic so- 
cieties as well should lead to the sort of 
rethinking and restructuring of which Pro- 
fessor Ulich spoke. 

But it would seem to me that we would 
still need some agency in the nature of a 
National Advisory Council on Education to 
bring these findings in relation to one an- 
other, and through advice and persuasion, 
give more rigorous attention to a coherent 
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curriculum that meets certain national 
minimal standards. Of course, I am aware 
of the vigilance with which State and local 
authorities guard their rights in the field of 
curriculum planning. And I do not suggest 
that these rights be overridden by any na- 
tional authority. However, it does seem to 
me that the national scientific and academic 
societies and the Federal Government have 
a responsibility to bring the local agencies— 
through every voluntary means possible— 
up to national standards consistent with 
the needs of a rapidly changing technology 
and the increase in scientific knowledge. I 
would hope that the relevant congressional 
committees might receive the benefit of your 
counsel and that of your respective profes- 
sional societies in the continuing future. 
For although the record of Congress on edu- 
cational legislation this past session was 
hardly encouraging, the issue is not closed, 
and I can assure you that many of us are 
determined to achieve affirmative action in 
the future. 

In closing, I would refer to a general cur- 
riculum problem and one which embraces 
many of the more detailed issues of your 
conference—that is, the need for the at- 
tainment of a point of view which can 
encompass the new and altered scope of 
change in life. This, I believe, is the cen- 
tral task of the schools today. One aspect 
of this problem was discussed by the eminent 
Austrian theoretical physicist Hans Thirring. 
in his article “Education for the Age of 
Science” (Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
v. XV, No. 7, Sept. 1959). Dr. Thirring ex- 
pressed the hope that there might be in- 
cluded in our primary and secondary school 
curriculum an “ABC of elementary wisdom.” 

We have conventionally assumed that 
wisdom is the pecullar attribute of age. In 
this respect we have shown little advance 
over the doctrine of the Athenian philos- 
opher, Solon, who taught that wisdom is 
to be achieved only through suffering—pos- 
sibly because our traditional education has 
forced men to suffer before achieving wis- 
dom. Dr. Thirring believes that this need 
not be. 

“According to the definition of wisdom 
which I am proposing,” he writes “even 4 
young person, driven by all the passions and 
impulses of his age, and without being & 
marvel of virtue or eelf-sacrifice, might be 
called wise, if he fulfills these conditions: 

“First, to possess the knowledge and good 
will for a better understanding of, and in- 
sight into, himself and his fellow men. 

“Second, to be able to assign the proper 
values to the various human issues, duties, 
and responsibilities. 

“Third, to be trained to understand man's 
natural inclination to overestimate the is- 
sues lying within the range of his limited 
mental perspective.” 

These may seem ambitious aims to estab- 
lish for primary and secondary schools, but 
I would venture to say that if the founda- 
tion for such a ve is not laid dur- 
ing the relatively flexible and plastic condi- 
tion of youth it is seldom achieved there- 
after. For there are few of us who radically 
alter our intellectual and spiritual garments 
after passing into adulthood. 

Now, this is not to suggest that the schools 
should merely attempt to inculcate a set of 
socially acceptable and humanitarian atti- 
tudes. Far be it from that. The kind of 
wisdom, the kind of excellence, which our 
society calls for today is not to be achieved 
by shortcuts or “life-adjustment” course. 

On the contrary, the quality of mind most 
in need today is that which is fostered by 
discipline in the basic methods of inquiry 
and ues of problem solving. Only 
when a student feels at home with the basic 
structure of investigative methods and prob- 
lem solving will he welcome the challenge of 
novel conditions and achieve competency in 
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Meeting them. I would suggest, therefore, 
that we attempt to break through the an- 
cient argument of “student centered” versus 
“subject matter centered” teaching and con- 
Sider the value of “problem centered“ teach- 
ing, with the problem embracing student, 
subject matter, and—I might add—teacher, 
as well, 

In its practical applications this should 
mean that we would teach science as a proc- 
ess of inquiry rather than the products of 
inquiry; we would teach art as the creation 
and appreciation of objects rather than their 
identification and labeling; and we would 
teach history as a pattern of inquiry and a 
Process in time rather than as an aggregate 
of facts. 

Many people of late—laymen as well as 
Scholars and teachere—have posed the prob- 
lem in terms of a choice between quantity 
and quality, a choice between equality and 
excellence. 

We have no choice. We must—if our civ- 
8 is to survive and persevere have 

th. 

We must have a generally informed citi- 
zenry capable of making intelligent deci- 
sions on matters of the public good. And 
we must have the highly trained specialists 
as well as the men and women of broad- 
gage learning that our modern complex so- 
ciety demands. 

In this regard, we may bear in mind the 
Temarks of Epictetus when commenting 
Upon the fall of Athenian democracy as 
Caused by education of the few: “The State 
Says that only free men will be educated; 
God says only educated men will be free.“ 


[From the Sunday Gazette-Mail, Charleston, 
W. Va., Nov. 5, 1961 
Minnesota Epucarors LAUD SENATOR RAN- 
DOLPH’s WISDOM 
Eprror: 

Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, of West Vir- 
ginia, gave on September 28 at the University 
of Minnesota a brilliant speech on the role of 
the Federal Government in education. His 
address was one of the outstanding events of 
a national conference on curriculum experi- 
mentation, attended by about 75 leaders from 
all over the country, and from every seg- 
ment of the educational community. 

We were all impressed by Senator RAN- 
DOLPH's sincerity and deep understanding. 
He got down to the heart of the matter— 
how the general welfare depends on what 
our children are taught in our schools 
He stressed the importance of our young 
people learning to assign the proper values to 
the various human issues, duties, and respon- 
sibilities. 5 

Your Senator also pointed out several ways 
in which the Federal Government could act 
in the national interest in these matters 
without interfering with local control. He 
made a forceful plea that both professionals 
and laymen discuss their interests in edu- 
cational legislation with their Congressmen 
at the time when the congressional commit- 
tees are working on these problems, and not 
to depend solely on the large lobbies in Wash- 
ington. 

He discussed many complex issues * * * 
without a single platitude or cliche. We also 
appreciated his frank and courageous an- 
Swers from the floor. 

Senator RANDOLPH came to our conference 
at considerable cost to his personal c ort 
as well as at a financial sacrifice. He left 
Washington immediately after the Senate 
adjourned with little time for rest. 

We corigratulate the people of West Vir- 
ginia on being represented by such a wise 
and well-informed man. We hope the whole 
country will continue to benefit for a long 
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time from the dedicated services of Senator 
RANDOLPH. 
R. H. BECK, 
Professor of Education. 
F. E. BERGER, 
Director, Center of Continuation Study. 
N. DEWITT, 
Chairman, Projessor of Classics. 
L. Hurwicz, 
Projessor of Economics. 
P. C. ROSENBLOOM, 
Professor of Mathematics, State De- 
partment of Education, Institute of 
Technology. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 


Is the State Department Delinquent? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. ELMER J. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, much has been said and written 
in these times about the management of 
foreign governments. We, as the leader 
of nations in the world today, must be 
prepared on all sides to demonstrate not 
only with words but action that our Re- 
public is the best form of government 
in the world today. 

It might serve us well to look into 
certain branches of our own executive 
departments. In this connection I call 
attention to an article whick appeared in 
the January issue of Reader's Digest 
written by an able and knowledgeable 
writer and author, Frank L, Kluckhohn 
and the commentary thereon by one of 
the Washington columnists versed in in- 
ternational affairs, George E. Sokolsky. 

The article and editorial follows: t 

| From Reader's Digest, January 1962] 
Is THE STATE DEPARTMENT FAILING Us IN THE 
CoD War? 
(By Frank L. Kluckhohn) 

While Americans watch, the driving en- 
gine of Communist aggression rolls relent- 
lessly on, dealing us psychological and po- 
litical defeats in every corner of the world 
from Laos to Cuba to Berlin. And as our 
record of cold-war losses mounts, people ask: 
What's wrong? What has happened to the 
experts who shape and carry out our foreign 
policy? Why aren’t we fighting back 
effectively? 

I believe I know the answer. As one who 
has spent many years amid State Department 
activities, I am convinced that our diplo- 
matic bureaucracy is itself in large measure 
responsible for the setbacks this Nation has 
suffered. Time and again State has demon- 
strated (1) unwillingness to face the reality 
of an enemy bent on our destruction, (2) in- 
ability to compete. 

Our Foreign Service officers are essentially 
gracious, well-intentioned men, but too many 
are professional pussyfooters who, in the 
tradition of watchful waiting, let matters 
slide while hoping for Khrushchev to begin 
observing the golden rule. They dilute and 
defeat our power and prestige across the 
world. Their presence does a disservice to 
the many others at State who have served 
their country valiantly and who are eager to 
prosecute the cold war effectively. Scores 
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of these latter men are frustrated, often sick 
at heart, because they are unable to make 
any headway under our Foreign Service 
system. $ 

There is perhaps no more devastating il- 
lustration of the State Department's inabil- 
ity to cope with Communist intrusions 
than Cuba. Consider some of the events 
that set the stage for the final tragedy, the 
abortive invasion of last spring. 

By April 1959, 3 months after Fidel Castro 
took power, intelligence reports from the 
CIA, Pentagon representatives and the FBI 
all pointed to a Communist takeover in 
Cuba. Robert C. Hill, then our Ambassador 
to Mexico, knew that Moscow agents were al- 
ready shuttling back and forth between the 
Soviet embassies of Mexico City and Havana. 
He tried to warn Washington, he told the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
later, that fallure to take action would mean 
“a solid Communist bastion on the doorstep 
of the United States.” But his reports—as 
well as those of the CIA, FBI and the Penta- 
gon—failed to break through the bureauc- 
racy and reach the decisionmakers. Depart- 
ment analysts downgraded the Red threat 
and took a go-easy view. 

Hill knew that firsthand reports on Cuba 
often were not carefully read by higher-ups 
at State or the White House; instead, these 
men perused intelligence summaries pre- 
pared by faceless State analysts—summaries 
which, Hill says, were often “prejudiced.” 
One of these State briefs, No. 179 dated July 
24, 1959, as circulated to our embassies 
around the world, was so transparently sym- 
pathetic to Castro that Hill complained bit- 
terly to Washington, Only 3 months later 
did he receive a bland letter admitting that 
the report had been prepared by a junior 
officer and “perhaps should have been more 
carefully scrutinized,” 

Desperate to get word through to the top 
about danger in Cuba, Hill jumped at an 
opportunity to brief Dr, Milton Eisenhower, 
the President's brother, who was on a good- 
will visit to Mexico in August 1959. The 
encounter took place in an Alr Force C-47 
fiying Dr. Eisenhower to Mazatlán, Seated 
on a curved divan in the middle of the plane 
were Dr, Eisenhower, Hill, and Raymond 
Leddy—our Embassy’s secretary for political 
affairs in Mexico City, graduate of the FBI 
and a seasoned Cuban and intelligence ex- 
pert. Also present was the State Depart- 
ment officer in charge of Caribbean-Mexican 
affairs. 

Prom the start, this latter official opposed 
the briefing. “Each time that communism 
was mentioned, and its control of the situa- 
tion in Cuba, it was discounted by this man,” 
Hill testified before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. 

As Leddy tried to make his presentation, 
the State man kept breaking in to Insist that 
Castro was an idealist whom he knew per- 
sonally, and that there was no evidence in 
the State Department's files to confirm 
Leddy's point of view. Annoyed at the in- 
terruptions, Hill turned to the man and said, 
“I do not recall asking you to be in on this 
conversation. Dr. E:senhower has agreed to 
listen to a man of integrity and experience 
in Latin America. What Mr. Leddy is dis- 
cussing comes from the joint intelligence re- 
port of June regarding Communist infiltra- 
tion in Cuba.” 

The man persisted: “There is no evidence 
of Communist infiltration in Cuba.” At this 
point, an air attaché who had joined the 
conversation became so incensed that he ac- 
cused the man of being “either a damn fool 
or a Communist.” 

By then tempers were so short that Dr. 
Eisenhower refused to hear more. He never 
saw the report: And thus, high in the air 
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over Mexico, Hill's last effort to reach the 
White House with a warning about Cuba 
came to a dismal end. 

In Costa Rica, U.S. Ambassador Whiting 
Willaucr from January 1959 through July 
1960 wrote 11 letters to the State Depart- 
ment sounding the alarm about communism 
entrenching itself in Cuba. The FBI also 
funneled information to State concerning 
the Communist connections and associations 
of Fidel and Raul Castro. These reports, too, 
failed to get through the lower levels of the 
bureaucracy. When the subject arose in con- 
versation one day between J. Edgar Hoover 
and the then Secretary of State, Christian 
Herter, the latter said he had never seen any 
such material. The next day Hoover re- 
celved a phone call from Herter. “I have 
now read some of those reports,“ said Herter. 
“I did not realize that the situation was so 
serious.” 

In December 1960, Herter called Willauer 
back from Costa Rica to become a special as- 
sistant. His assignment: to take a hard 
look at tentative invasion plans of the Cu- 
ban refugees, then undergoing consideration 
at CIA. Willauer relates that he made an 
intensive study and finally concluded that, 
to insure success, we would have to back up 
the invasion with U.S. power. 

The Kennedy administration, when it 
came into office in January 1961, asked Wil- 
lauer to continue in his assignment. Now, 
however, he found himself strangely cut off 
from his CIA contact. For 30 days Willauer 
tried to tell Under Secretary of State Chester 
Bowles that he was being removed from the 
picture. “I'm awfully busy, I will see you 
later,” said Bowles—but he never did. Wil- 
lauer says he was never able to pass along 
his conclusions. Thus his painstaking effort 
went for nothing, while less knowledgeable 
practitioners at State and the White House 
scuttled the plan to use effective U.S. force 
if needed. And so the Cuban invasion was 
doomed in advance. 

Why does the State Department operate 
in this manner? How does our Foreign Serv- 
ice mold men who so mishandle the cold war? 

There are now 23,000 persons on State's 
payroll, the controlling group being the 3,628 
Foreign Service officers. Typically, a young 
FSO steps into the department direct from 
college. For 6 to 8 years he stamps visas or 
does routine Embassy chores while being 
shifted around the world. Even as he ac- 
cumulates seniority and begins to assume 
responsibilities, he rarely has to make an 
individual decision. Whatever reports he 
turns out are initialed and OK'd by so 
many persons that he doesn't have to worry 
about being blamed personally if things fail 
to go right. In fact, his basic technique for 
advancement in the bureaucratic morass 
comes to consist of avoiding the displeasure 
of his immediate superior, or identification 
with any controversial action—even when the 
avoidance may mean ignoring a problem that 
could build up to a disaster. 

After 20 years he has learned the fine art 
of diplomacy, but he may have scant ability 
to make fundamental judgments and the 
necessary fast, hard decisions. Yet he’s now 
considered an expert in foreign affairs, and 
is likely to be praised when in time of 
crisis he pontificates about the great shifts 
and the aspirations of masses that made 
these problems so inevitable. Such mere 
observers of the sweep of history, who sel- 
dom act but only react, have no place on 
the political firing line; they are, in fact, 
the cause of many of our cold-war woes. 

Whether or not the diplomat becomes 
skilled at anticipating Communist moves 
or combating Red riots, he does become ex- 
pert at self-advancement in the bureauc- 
racy. Here are some points in the unwritten 
code for getting along in the service which 
have contributed to so many of our present 
difficulties: 
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Rule 1: Don't rock the boat. 

In December 1960 the Soviet Union bra- 
zenly sent cargo planes to deliver military 
supplies to Communist forces in Laos. Head- 
on action to counter the Soviets was called 
for. But, fearful of upsetting India and 
other nations regarded as neutrals, our dip- 
lomats bucked plans to give the pro-Western 


Lao forces any means to stop the airlift— " 


even so little as an antiaircraft bazooka. 
And so the chance to keep Laos from becom- 
ing riddled with Red guerrillas faded away, 
and Soviet intrusion continues. 

Caution dominates in the arena of words, 
as well as of action. In 1953, a specialist on 
Red brainwashing of American prisoners of 
war In Korea was brought to the White House 
to help prepare a speech for. Dr. Charles 
Mayo, then one of our representatives at 
the United Nations. When the address was 
ready, 2 high-ranking Foreign Service officer 
showed up with a policy paper in hand and 
said to forget the project because it was 
“too strident— foreign countries wouldn't be 
interested.” In answer, the Presidential ad- 
viser threw the State policy paper in the 
wastebasket. 

“You can't do that,” the man from State 
ene “You've got to go through chan- 
nels.” 

Fortunately, the White House man was not 
inclined to be pushed around, and so in 
November 1953 a rapt U.N. audience heard 
Dr. Mayo deliver the speech. It was one 
of our few outstanding propaganda suc- 
cesscs. The Russias were forced to stop 
their false accusations that the United States 
had resorted to germ warfare in Korea, for 
every time they mentioned the subject, lis- 
teners were reminded of how the evidence 
wes obtained: through the chilling process 
of brainwashing captured U.S. soldiers. 

President Eisenhower was never able to 
carry out some of-his plans because they 
were bucked at the State Department. 
“We're out to fight communism,” one White 
House Official said to me, “but what stops us 
cold is the marshmallow curtain that falls 
down at State whenever you try to carry out 
a determined, aggressive program against the 
Communists.” 

Rule 2: Avoid making any decision for 
which you may be held personally account- 
able. 

A week before Vice President Nixon ar- 
rived in Venezuela during his 1958 Latin 
American trip, our Embassy there cabled that 
the Vice President might not get essential 
protection unless we complied with a Vene- 
zuelan demand to return two political exiles. 
Precious days went by as, up and down the 
line, our officials dodged making the hard 
decision of what to do about the exiles. 

They were still dodging when Nixon ar- 
rived in Caracas—and came within a hair- 
breadth of being torn apart by a mob. Only 
then was an official of the Venezuelan Em- 
bassy in Washington bluntly told that U.S. 
paratroopers at that time in flight from Fort 
Benning would go right on into Caracas at 
once unless his government rallied to Nixon’s 
aid. A phone was put in his hands, and 
within 20 minutes protective tanks pulled 
up around our Embassy in the Venezuelan 
capital, where Nixon had found momentary 
shelter. The whole affair was a serious 
psychological defeat for the United States, 
as well as a narrow escape for our Vice Presi- 
dent—and it need never have happened. But 
it's easy for State to dodge decisions, or even 
to buck White House orders, so long as ac- 
tion, or inaction, cannot be traced to one 
person. 

“No one ever puts his name on a docu- 
ment,” says William Pawley, who during his 
5% years with the Department served first 
as an ambassador and later as special as- 
sistant to the Secretary of State. “I made 
a point of trying to find out who makes pol- 
icy, and it’s a very difficult thing.” 
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The new African nation of Guinea, after 
it broke away from France in 1958, turned to 
our State Department for support. Months 
passed while the experts hesitated, each one 
seeking a plan that everybody could OK. 
Meanwhile, a handful of our own desperate 
Officials stood by in Conakry, helplessly 
watching Iron Curtain technicians walk in 
and take over. (See “How the Soviets Stole 
a March on Us im Africa,” the Reader's Di- 
gest, November 1960.) 

Rule 3: Cover up your colleagues’ mistakes 
or incompetence, 

A key diplomat at our Embassy in Mexico 
was carrying on an open affair with the wife 
of a European ambassador. It became such 
a scandal that our national reputation was 
dragged through the mud. The culprit was 
not dismissed, however; he was merely given 
a 2-week suspension and then promoted to a 
higher post at another embassy in Latin 
America. 

One of our officials in Washington was 
carrying secret papers in his car when he 
collided, while drunk, with a telephone pole. 
The Department admitted to the press that 
he hed violated security regulations by fail- 
ing to safeguard this classified material. But 
was his carecr set back as a result of such 
negligence? No. Since the incident, he has 
rapidly moved up to become one of the most 
important men at State and today is an 
influential shaper of our Berlin policies. 

A specialist in Soviet affairs with a self- 
confessed weakness for talking about his 
work admitted that he had been giving out 
secret information. Yet, at the very time he 
was under investigation, his protective supe- 
riors gave him an outstanding efficiency 
rating, and today he still holds his sensitive 
Job. 

One reason such action continues is that 
the deliberations of those panels that screen 
Foreign Service officers for promotion are 
zealously kept secret. Several years ago 
when a new Assistant Secretary of State 
charged with personnel supervision tried to 
obtain information about the proceedings 
of these panels, he was curtly informed that 
nobody can see these files, not even the 
Secretary of State.” 

It is clear that one root of our cold-war 
failures is the timidity and evasiveness 
characteristic of our State Department bu- 
reaucracy, There are other causes, specific 
philosophies that have come to infect the 
shapers of policy at State. 

Among some of our foremost diplomats, 
for instance, concession has been elevated to 
the rank of policy. Instead of carefully, 
accurately calculating the risks of nuclear 
war, they yield to the nuclear shakes and 
use it as an excuse for avoiding anti-Com- 
munist action. They fall back from plans 
for assisting rebellion behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, even while Soviet agents coolly plot 
outbreaks inside free nations. Thus we pass 
up countless chances to call Kremlin bluffs. 

Most recent evidence: the Berlin wall. At 
first only a few strands of barbed wire, it 
could easily have been pushed down by our 
tanks, which had every legal right to roll 
in and protect points of access along the 
Berlin border. But over the course of days 
the wire became a wall, and our best chance 
to show the world that we could not be 
pushed around vanished. 

Other ideas are seized upon by State 
policyshapers as an excuse to sidestep or 
put off anti-Communist action: 

1. The “evolutionary” theory—State’s hope 
that satellite nations will, in time, map their 
own non-Communist courses, independent 
of Moscow. This concept even Holds that 
Russia herself will change course. State be- 
came so enchanted with this latter corollary 
that in 1956, just before the Hungarian re- 
volt, when Gen. Maxwell Taylor (then U.S. 
Army Chief of Staff) tried to write an article 
saying that “there is no reason to believe 
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that communism will change its habits and 
Permanently renounce aggression as an in- 
strument of policy,” it was blocked by State. 
Our Foreign Service didn't want these words 
Stressed, because “it is generally recognized 
that the Communists for the present have 
renounced aggression as an instrument of 
Policy” and therefore Taylor's claim was “not 
Only undesirable but inaccurate.” 

2. The “accommodation” theory—the no- 
tion that by some magic we can reach a safe 
agreement with the Communists, despite 
their record of treachery and torn-up 
treaties. Listen to Robert D. Murphy, for- 
Mer Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs, a veteran of 43 years in diplomacy 
and one of the most respected men ever to 
Serve at State: “For some reason 
there are those in places of influence who 
seem to convince themselves that a deal is 
Possible; that an understanding could be 
Teached if we just find the right formula. 
The thought that a massive package deal is 
Possible is a fake, a delusion, and a snare.” 

3. The “reduce tensions” theory—the idea 
that we can get along with the Reds by sup- 
Pressing information that would be “provoca- 
tive.“ Last winter State was alerted that one 
Member of a Polish exchange mission about 
to visit the United States was a known espi- 
Onage agent. Career men dealing with 
European affairs talked the Secretary of 
State into letting him enter, on the ground 
that to do otherwise would disturb our rela- 
tions with Poland. This in the face of 
Strong opposition from the Justice Depart- 
ment, 


These fuzzy ideas show up in, among 
Other places, the activity of State’s censors. 
Lt. Gen. Arthur Trudeau, the Army's Chief 
ot Research and Development, who is also 
an intelligence expert, wanted to say in a 
Speech that nothing less than “sacrifice, un- 
derstanding, and change” will permit us to 
“emerge victorious.” The State Department, 
which reads every proposed Pentagon speech 
touching on foreign policy, struck out 
“emerge victorious” and substituted “achieve 
Our goal.“ The censor crossed out another 
Trudeau passage which said that “coexistence 
is not a choice, it is a fatal disease.” 

Tn another speech General Trudeau warned 
that we could “go down in the ignominy of 
defeat" or “remain the champions in this 
Vicious race.” The censors wrote on the 
Margin of the draft: “This might well be 
tempered, since it largely rules out any 
chance of an evolution of the Soviet system.” 

How, then, does State think it best to 
Pursue the cold war? Our diplomats’ fa- 
Vorite weapon against communism is the 
Idea that we can, indiscriminately, sway na- 
tions away from communism with foreign 
aid; that we must continue dishing out bil- 
lions to so-called neutrals who consistently 
Support Moscow; that we must even assist 
Iron Curtain countries such as Poland, which 
Teciprocates by partially mobilizing its 
armed forces to bolster the Soviets in Berlin. 

Yet perhaps the greatest error of our 
Strategists at State lies in letting ourselves 
be pushed around at the United Nations. 
We are blackmailed into allowing a Kremlin 
Puppet, Outer Mongolia, to become a member 
of the UN. Worse, our State Department 
gave its blessing last September to an at- 
tempt by U.N. troops to take over Katanga, 
the anti-Communist province of the Congo— 
in an effort to set up a central coalition 
government strongly influenced by Antoine 
Gizenga, a Communist trained in Czechoslo- 
Vakia. This despite the fact that the Soviet 
Publication New Times proclaimed the 
coalition a complete triumph for the pro- 
Soviet side. N 

Declared Senator Tuomas J. Donn, of Con- 
necticut: “This is still another in a long list 
of instances where our policy has been mis- 
guided by the nameless subordinates at desk 
Positions who prepare analyses and position 
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papers. I believe that the time has come for 
a critical review of this entire situation. 
Those responsible for briefing us into dis- 
aster after disaster should be dismissed or 
transferred to non-policy-making posts 
where their penchant for wrongheadedness 
can do no harm.” 

Add to this the recently released report 
from Senator Henry M. Jackson, of Wash- 
ington, chairman of a special subcommittee 
set up by the Senate 2 years ago to assess 
our cold war machinery. Said Senator 
Jackson, “No task is more urgent than im- 
proving the effectiveness of the Department 
of State.” 

If we are to meet and repel the forces of 
communism, if we are to start winning the 
cold war instead of just watching it, we must 
shake up the system at the State Depart- 
ment and bring about some real reforms. 
Now. 


{From the Washington Post, Jan. 3, 1962] 
THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Frank L. Kluckhohn has had a wide ex- 
perience as a newspaperman and Govern- 
ment official and knows the State Depart- 
ment well. He does not heap the blame 
for State Department failures on the Secre- 
taries of State, but describes the mechanism 
of the Department in an article in the Jan- 
uary Reader's Digest, which makes it clear 
beyond doubt that something drastic must 
be done to revise, reorganize, redirect the 
staff of the State Department. 

Citing chapter and verse, Kluckhohn 
shows how men in lower positions prevented 
Secretaries of State from becoming aware of 
the data that were essential to them. This 
does not apply only to the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, but has been continuous for 
years, 

Kluckhohn describes the situation as 
follows: 

“There are now 23,000 persons on State's 
payroll, the controlling group being the 3,628 
Foreign Service officers. Typically, a young 
FSO steps into the Department direct from 
college. For 6 to 8 years he stamps visas or 


does routine embassy chores while being 


shifted around the world. 

Even as he accumulates seniority and be- 
gins to assume responsibilities, he rarely has 
to make an individual decision. Whatever 
reports he turns out are initialed and okayed 
by so many persons that he doesn't have to 
worry about being blamed personally if 
things fail to go right. 

“In fact, his basic technique for advance- 
ment in the bureaucratic morass comes to 
consist of avoiding the displeasure of his 
immediate superior, or identification with 
any controversial action—even when the 
avoidance may mean ignoring a problem 
that could build up to a disaster.” 

Kluckhohn indicates how the young of- 
ficial is trained to avoid getting into trouble. 
His first lesson is; Don't rock the boat.“ 

It is so easy to be squeezed on the escalator 
of achievement. The man above can kick 
the rising personality off the ladder; the 
man below can trip him as he moves upward. 
The rising personality cleverly avoids inter- 
ference or sudden emergencies. He takes his 
strides slowly, even if it damages the coun- 
try. The man who moves out of step can do 
infinite damage to himself. 

Kiuckhohn gives as his No. 2 rule: “Avoid 
making any decision for which you may be 
held personally responsible.” 

This requires the responsible personality 
always to mark time so that if anything goes 
wrong he can blame someone else. The eas- 
fest one to blame is the Secretary of State; 
the public will believe that he took the 
wrong steps because he Is the big man in the 
picture. How could a little gnat cause so 
much trouble? But the little ones do cause 
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trouble. They get in the way of things, 
They talk too much. 

The President protects himself by having 
a staff in the White House to screen what 
comes from State and the CIA, but the Sec- 
retary of State is a daily workhorse on the 
job who has day-by-day responsibilities and 
who cannot duck issues. All sorts of dis- 
patches are signed in his name and deci- 
sions are taken for which he is directly and 
personally responsible. As few as a half 
dozen boneheads can trip him up. 

Secretary of State Hull, for instance. 
Specialized in tariff questions and too often 
overlooked broader problems, so that the 
President or the Under Secretary was han- 
dling matters that rightly should have been 
the Secretary's. 

This explains why the London Economic 
Conference at the beginning of the Roose- 
velt regime was such a failure. Secretary 
Hull was left out altogether. Raymond 
Moley, President Roosevelt, and Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau were reaching 
decisions about which the Secretary of State 
knew nothing, In fact, Hull never knew 
anything about this most significant meet- 
ing out of which, in a large measure, grew 
World War II. 

Similarly, President Eisenhower was never 
adequately informed about the Castro situa- 
tion. Kluckhohn describes how efforts were 
made to inform General Eisenhower through 
his brother, Milton, and how these efforts 
failed. Little men stood in the way. 


. Visao’s Man of the Year 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech de- 
livered by His Excellency Mr. Roberto de 
Oliveira Campos, the Ambassador of 
Brazil, on his selection as Visao's Man 
of the Year 1961” in Rio de Janeiro. 

The lucid concepts expressed by Am- 
bassador Campos have a permanent 
value which transcend the Brazilian local 
scene to apply to most underdeveloped 
countries in the world and thus become 
of interest to all of us here who are en- 
trusted with the task of advising and 
consenting on the American foreign 
policy toward those areas. 


Ambassador Campos, through his long 
relationship with this country—as a 
junior economic officer at the Brazilian 
Embassy in Washington and at the Unit- 
ed Nations; as a member of the Joint 
US.-Brazil Economic Development Com- 
mission, one of the most. interesting and 
rewarding experiences in United States- 
Brazilian relations; as the managing di- 
rector and president of the Brazilian Na- 
tional Bank for Economic Development; 
and now as Brazilian Ambassador in 
Washington, has gained the respect of 
Americans and Brazilians alike for his 
high degree of competence, straightfor- 
wardness, courage, and devotion to the 
public cause. I therefore ask that his 
remarks be printed in the Recorp so that 
they may be made known to my fellow 
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Senators and to all who are interested 

in U.S.-Latin American relations. 
There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY AMBASSADOR ROBERTO DE 
OLIVEIRA CAMPOS ON HIS SELECTION AS 
“Vrsao’s MAN OF THE YEAR 1961 In Rio DE 
JANEIRO 


Like the Romans, I shall mark this day 
with a white stone. Because it represents a 
deep moment for one who comes from the 
marshland to the cloister after a rugged 
journey; and from the latter, timid and un- 
experienced to the world of diplomacy and 
the economic battles. Not without moments 
of great solitude during which the search 
for truth appeared as a lack of patriotism, 
and coherence was tantamount to vice in 
which the ship of destiny seemed to throw 
me overboard still far away from the beach 
on the other side, desperately struggling for 
islands where truth might not be useless and 
reason irrelevant. 0 

I can find no merits to justify the mobili- 
zation of such good people and so large 
group, select, lucid, and able to evaluate and 

to discern. But I enjoy the homage just 
the same. Unless one can consider merit 
that which my friend Luiz Bahia calls voca- 
tion to swim upstream“; the habit of the 
marshland man to walk bent against the 
wind, following the trail that will take him to 
cattle strayed away; the constant preoccupa- 
tion to anticipate in the midst of the present 
the contour of the future; and the patient 
acceptance of the loneliness of unpopularity. 
In the course of the years, in my preoccupa- 
tion of being coherent with myself, I 
managed only to be different; not to the 
pleasant point of originality, but unfortu- 
nately to the acid limit of controversy. 

At this “Jantar de Visao” what is my out- 
look of the domestic landscape? I shall 
speak about the spurious options, the illu- 
sions of development, and the great conflict. 


THE SPURIOUS OPTIONS 


I can perceive two spurious options in the 
present hour. Alternatives which in fact do 
not exist but nevertheless spread poison and 
instill passion. The first one is the injurious 
and fictitious distinction between “National- 
ists” and Entreguistas“ or cosmopolitans.“ 
It is about time to end this sham of abusive 
personalism, to use Jeremy Bentham's ex- 
pression in his “Treaty of Political Soph- 
isms.” Brazil has nothing to hand over and 
much to discover. 

In fact, many of those criticized in the past 
for being sellouters“ always practiced a 
vigorous nationalism, Not even the Presi- 
dent of the Republic during his campaign 
escaped from this slanderous personalism— 
a man in whom the Nation today unani- 
mously sees an uncompromising afirmer of 
the national will, anointed with courageous 
independence and capable of leading the 
Nation to the fulfillment of its destiny with 
the tranquillity of the strong. In this group 
of defendants one may find scientists and 
geologists who enlarged the mineral wealth 
of the country and made it less dependent 
of the external world. Also included in this 
group are economists, designers, and admin- 
istrators who discovered processes, formu- 
lated theories, and created efficient institu- 
tions of development. 

If the world is freed from its totalitarian 
and demagogic distortions, we must all be 
nationalists. The option is spurious. Aside 
from the Communist minority which is 
denatlonallzing by doctrine, the valld dis- 
tinction I see on the basis of my analysis 
of men and things is between pragmatic 
or functional nationalists and romantic or 
temperamental nationalists. The latter con- 
fuse intentions with results. They start 
with enthusiasm and end in fanaticism, this 
being, according to Santayana, “the art of 
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redoubling efforts after losing sight of objec- 
tives.” Often they espouse an inconsistent 
theory of development, wishing at the same 
time more consumption, more investment, 
and less of capital inflow. They want more 
investment from the Government, and, at 
the same time, less taxes and more social 
benefits. They want the national entrepre- 
neur strengthened but mutilate him with 
disturbing interventions by the state and 
incompetent manipulation of the price sys- 
tem. They want the results of development, 
but not the means to achieve it. Many of 
them, though they do not confess it, favor 
the dangerous surgery of revolution, while 
the pragmatic nationalist seeks to operate 
within the frame of democratic institutions 
and prefers reform to revolution. 

As to myself, I shall continue considcring 
myself a pragmatic nationalist. I renounce 
the temptation of mobilizing resentment in 
order to gain authority to plan development. 
I would rather strengthen the national en- 
trepreneur than merely antagonize the for- 
eigner. I would want the State not to do 
what it cannot do, in order to do what it 
should do. I prefer to love my own country 
than to hate the others. 

‘The second spurious option is between sta- 
bilization and development. Inflation, like 
all fevers, has a stimulating phase; but like 
all fevers, It corrodes the organism. The an- 
swer to the spurious option is no option. 
We should pursue development in a context 
of stability, because only in this way shall 
we transform a passing excitement into a 
safe journey. 

THE ILLUSIONS OF DEVELOPMENT 


A realistic approach to the problem of 
economic development presupposes the ca- 
pacity to overcome illusions. 

One of the most prevalent ones at the 
moment is the transpositional illusion.” 
This is the idea that resources are magically 
multiplied and reduced costs by the mere 
change of the economic agent—namely from 
private enterprise to the State. The reluc- 
tance to accept the direct cost of operation 
of services, and the endless patience to bear 
the indirect and cruel taxation brought 
AAAS by State deficits,, exemplify this illu- 
sion, 

The second is the “distributive illusion.” 
It is believed that the raising of the standard 
of living of the population can be accom- 
plished directly through regulation of capi- 
talist. “selfishness,” instead of beling, as it 
indeed is, a byproduct of economic develop- 
ment. A delicate balance must be main- 
tained between fiscal measures for income 
distribution and social benefits indispensa- 
ble for the creation of an internal market 
large enough to justify a speedy economic 
growth, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the need of accumulating public resources 
and private funds for investment. 

The third illusion is the “mechanistic il- 
lusion.” This consists of an overemphasis 
on physical investments in machines and 
buildings as compared with investment in 
education and technology. “But g 
is of no value, as Sophocles sald, “neither the 
tower nor the ships without man.” And all 
recent research on economic growth in the 
Western World indicates that at least half 
of it was due not to equipment and quantity 
of manpower but to the improvement of 
productivity derived from education and 
technology. Another mechanistic exaggera- 
tion from the emphasis given to industry to 
the neglect of agriculture, thus threatening 
the industrialization surge itself through 
inflated costs of foodstuffs and the scarcity 
of foreign exchange derived from a paucity 
of exports. 


THE GREAT CONFLICT 

But the key problem of present-day Brazil 
lles, perhaps, neither in the spurious options 
nor in the illusions of development. It 
hinges rather on a sound solution of some 
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contradictions in our development process. 
Among these the most important is perhaps 
the hidden controversy on the role of the 
state and the limits for its intervention. In 
this matter, there is no point in being dog- 
matic, since both extreme positions—that of 
the Socialists and that of the liberal—are 
naive 

As Boulding in a picturesque way stated 
“the Socialist is likely to be too optimistic 
about the power of the government to do 
good and the liberal is too optimistic about 
the power of the market to prevent evil.” 

The preoccupation with State interven- _ 
tion—so strong among us today—has valid 
roots and perverse roots. The important 
thing is to separate the wheat from the 
chaff, so that we may arrive at a social and 
Christian capitalism and not at a hybrid 
and inefficient system, which only externally 
keeps the appearance of a capitalistic sys- 
tem but is devoid of vitality and motivation. 

Few would question today the need, in 
under-developed countries like Brazil, of a 
greater degree of state intervention than 
that which guided the development of the 
United States, Canada, and the majority of 
countries in Western Europe. Among the 
valid reasons appear, first, the nature of the 
developmental process, originating less from 
the vigor of the private entrepreneur than 
from the claims of the masses for a better 
living; second, the flaws of the price system 
and the market mechanism, which create 
the need for regulatory government inter- 
vention to refrain monopolies, to preserve 
competition and to attenuate excessive im- 
balances between people and regions in the 
distribution of national income; third, tech- 
nologie factors demanding massive invest- 
ments in large production units above the 
resource—mobilizing the capacity of private 
enterprise; fourth, the existence of critical 
areas of investment, of interest to national 
security. 

But along with these valid reasons, there 
are spurious motives which sap the vitality 
of the system and transform such interven- 
tion into a factor disheartening to private 
enterprise, which causes capitalism's vigor 
to be lost without the discipline of social- 
ism being gained. These motivations are 
(1) the “subsidy mentality” which consists 
in disguising the real cost of the goods or 
service, making impossible the direct cover- 
age of costs and replacing it by taxes and 
subsidies; (2) the “paternalist tradition,” 
which enlarges the area of State interven- 
tion merely for the purpose of providing 
more jobs; (3) “the ideological bias,” which 
leads many to support the widening of State 
action as a means for the surreptitious estab- 
lishment of socialism. 

Our society will lose its operational effi- 
ciency if a clear and stable delimitation of 
areas is not arrived at as early as possible, 
withholding for the State those areas where 
there exist technical reasons to believe that 
the State activity will be more efficient and 
taking advantage elsewhere of the vigor of 
private enterprise, which permitted the 
capitalism of the Western vanguard to ac- 
complish an increase in the standard of 
living which in socialism is still a promise. 


THE TASK OF DEVELOPMENT 


What is my vision as to the crucial direc- 
tion that our effort should take in the com- 
ing years, filled with danger and promise? 

The first task is to mobilize the hidden 
sources of savings for investment. This 
would either make the contribution of for- 
eign capital less necessary or permit an equal 
volume of external help to be turned into a 
higher rate of development. There are un- 
explored sources of savings to be tapped by 
curbing sumptuary consumption; by utiliz- 
ing the idle capacity of industry, a move fa- 
cllitated by the recent exchange reform; by 
abandoning the excessive subsidization of 
public services, thus avolding the frittcring 
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away of resources for coverage of operational 
deficits when they could be used for invest- 
ment; by concentrating on priority invest- 
Ments instead of scattering resources; by 
reducing military expenditures; by restoring 
Monetary stability, which will make individ- 
ro Saving an advantage and not an expolia- 
on, 

The next task is the solution of problems 
arising from our insufficient capacity to ex- 
Port, which threatens to strangle our devel- 
opment. The third task is the betterment 
Of the governmental machinery achieved by 
the training of planners and administrators. 

The fourth task calls for a massive effort 
designed to raise the general level of educa- 
tion and technology, as the fruits resulting 
from gains in productivity will be a generous 
Multiplier of investments. 


CLOSING WORDS 


This discourse has lasted too long and to 
Carry it further would abate the warmth 
Of the wine and the pleasure of the food. 
It remains for me to thank the “man of vi- 
Sion selecting committee” for having turned 
their eyes to a controversial man. I want 
to thank my dear friend João Leão Teixeira 
for the care in the preparation of this fete. 
But it is to my dear guide and mentor, Min- 
ister Mariani, that I address my final thanks. 
His generous words were rather an extension 
Of his personality than an evaluation of my 
Merits. I worked with him in several phases 
ot our administrative life and I don't know 
What should have more of my admiration— 
the percutient and objective reasoning, the 
Political prudence, the calm courage to take 
Silently dramatic decisions or still the un- 
8 devotion to public service. Thank 

‘ou. 

Here I am at the pleasant moment of rais- 
ing my cup. Whom shall I salute? 

I shall not drink, gentlemen, to those of 
us who achieved success and power and have 
On the Ups the rich flavor of victory. But 
to the farmer, who bedews the earth with 
his tired sweat, often on others’ fields; to 
the worker, whose reward is meager after a 

g and noisy day; to the small function- 
ary immersed in the routine without promise. 

I shall not drink to the elites, who inher- 
ited the benefit of culture and enjoy the 
Privilege of technology; who often consume 
too much and invest too little, who have the 
Obligation to become austere investors, so 
that it will not be unfair to demand patience 

the consumer and diligence from the 
Wage-earner. 

I shall not drink to those who have al- 
ready climbed the slope of the mountain 
and can see the first glow on the horizon; 
but to those still dwelling in the dark val- 
ley of poverty without respite and work with- 
Out hope. 

I drink to the great and suffering Brazilian 
People. I started my life devoting myself 
to the service of government. I hope to end 
it at the service of man by working with 
rationality and obstinacy so that in the 
Course of this generation, the social and 
economic development becomes a living re- 


Pred and not only a great and useless de- 
re, 


A Christmas Message 


‘ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, we all re- 
ceived and appreciated many Christmas 
Cardsand messages. One of those which 
Most impressed me was that which came 
from our colleague, the Honorable 
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Frances P. Botton, of Ohio, and with 
her permission I am glad to place it in 
the Record today. It is brief but it is 
thoughtful and timely. 

I hope it will be widely read and I am 
sure that all who read it will feel well 
repaid. It is as follows: 

1961. 

Greetincs;: I write that you may know I 
think of you in these days when men and 
nations are confused and fearful. Let me 
remind you that in 1781 George Washington 
wrote: "We must not despair the game is 
yet in our hands; to play it well is all we 
have to do.” Surely we can do this. 

For our strengthening I give you words 
that St. Teresa of Avila wrote in the 16th 
century: 


“Let nothing disturb thee; 
dismay thee: 

All things pass; God never changes. 

Patience attains all its strives for. 

He who has God finds he lacks nothing: 

God alone suffices.” 


May His blessing be upon you. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES P. BOLTON. 


let nothing 


Alabama Writers’ Conclave First in 
Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Alabama “firsts” run the gamut of hu- 
man activity. One of Alabama’s con- 


tributions to the Nation, as a first, is the 


Alabama Writers’ Conclave, the original 
conference of professional writers in the 
United States, which was organized in 
1923 at Alabama College, Montevallo, 
Ala. 
The annual assembly of this group is 
still held at Alabama College and if one 
judges only by the literary contributions 
of individual members of the Alabama 
Writers’ Conclave, it must be agreed that 
no organizational activity is more worth- 
while. Among the more familiar names 
of members of the Alabama Writers’ Con- 
clave, one finds names of the distin- 
guished authors Harper Lee, Hudson 
Strode, James Saxon Childers, and 
Maud Lindsay. 

The current president of the Alabama 
Writers’ Conclave is Mrs. James M. Size- 
more, who is also dean of women at How- 
ard College, an outstanding institution 
in my district. I have asked Mrs. Size- 
more to prepare a brief history of the 
Conclave and am pleased to insert same 
in the Recorp in order to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues in Congress, and 
to all those around the globe who read 
the Recorp, the splendid history of this 
important literary organization. 

The article follows: - 

The Alabama Writers’ Conclave was or- 
ganized in 1923 and held its first meeting 
at Alabama College in Montevallo. Dr, 
Thomas Waverly Palmer, president of the 
college, and Mary Staten Gilmore of Birming- 
ham, writer and civic leader, were the co- 
founders. Dr. O. C. Carmichael was dean of 
the college and his wife was the official host- 
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ess for the social events. Mrs. Charles 
Sharp (Laura Jacks) was the first president 
(1923-24). 

The annual conference is still held at Ala- 
bama College and its minutes and scrapbooks 
are on file both in the library of the college 
and in the department of archives and his- 
tory in Montgomery. The conclave which is 
a conference of active writers in the State of 
Alabama, has had such recognized writers 
as Members as Miss Maud Lindsay (who, in- 
cidentally, was the second president) who 
set up the pattern, recognized everywhere, 
for juvenile stories. Mrs. Thomas Owen 
(Marie Bankhead), well-known historian, 
was the fourth president. Others are: 

Mrs. Mary Staten Gilmore, Birmingham, 
cofounder and first chairman, 1923-24. 

Mrs. Laura Jacks Sharpe, Birmingham, 
1923-24. 

Miss Maud Lindsay, Sheffield, 1924-25. 

Mrs. Katherine Hopkins Chapman, Selma, 
1925-26. 

Mrs. Marie Bankhead Owen, Montgomery, 
1926-27, 

Mrs, Frances Ruffin Durham, Mobile, 1927 
28. 

Mrs. Martha Lyman Shillito, Birmingham, 
1928-29. 

Mrs. Mildred Reynolds Saffaold, Mont- 
gomery, 1929-30. 

Mrs. Alice Alison Lide, Minter, 1930-31. 

Miss Frances Youngblood, Birmingham, 
1931-32. 

Mrs. Leila Fearne Lusk, Guntersville, 1932- 
33. 

Mrs. Mittie Owen McDavid, Birmingham, 
1933-34. 

Mrs. Jean Cameron Agnew, 
1934-35. 

Dr. George Lang, University of Alabama, 
1935-36. 

Dr. George Lang, University of Alabama, 
1936-37. 

Mrs. Mary B. Ward, Birmingham, 1937-38. 

Dr. Emmette Kilpatrick, Troy Teachers 
College, 1938-39. 

Dr. Emmette Kilpatrick, Troy Teachers 
College, 1939-40. 

Mrs. Willie Hughes Tarpley, Birmingam, 
1941-46. No annual sessions held during 
World War II. 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Sheeham, Montgomery, 
1946-47. 

Mrs. Gertrude W. Jeffries, Birmingham, 
1947—48. 

Mrs. Linnie Mae Brobston, Bessemer, 1948- 


LaFayette, 


49. 
Douglas Balley (no annual session held), 
1949-50. 

James F. Sulzby, Birmingham, 1950-51. 

Mrs. Evelyn P. Dahl, Mobile, 1951-52. 

Mrs. Mollie Hollifield Jones, Auburn, 1952 
53. 
Mrs. Mildred Elberti, Birmingham, 1953-54. 
Mrs. Madera Adams Spencer, Montgomery, 
1954-55. 

Mrs. Corinne Demetrepolis, Mobile, 1955- 
56. 
Bert Henderson, Montgomery, 1956-57. 
Miss Sallie Hill, Birmingham, 1957-58. 
Mrs. Nellie Bigbee, Sheffield, 1958-59. 

Dr. W. S. Thompson, Vernon, 1959-60. 
Mrs. Celia Prince (Mrs. John D.), Birming- 
ham, 1960-61. 

Mrs. James M. Sizemore (Margaret David- 

son), Birmingham, 1961-62. 


Television: Dividend to a Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. BEALL, Mr. President, last year 
we witnessed some rather strong criti- 
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cism of our Nation’s television industry. 
Fortunately, the situation is not as black 
as some officials would have us believe. 

On October 16, 1961, Mr. Brent O. 
Gunts addressed the Maryland Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents on the subject, 
“Television: Dividend to a Way of Life.” 
Mr. Gunts is vice president and manager 
of television of WBAL—-TV in Baltimore, 
Md. His long years of experience in the 
TV industry qualify him to speak with 
authority on the subject. 

I commend this speech to the reading 
of all my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Gunt’s address be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TELEVISION: DIVIDEND TO A Way oF LIFE 


Last spring, Mr. Newton Minow, new 
Chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission, quite sweepingly attacked all 
television programing as a “vast waste- 
land.” Not unexpectedly, Mr. Minow's at- 
tack made newspaper headlines on front 
pages across the country—and column after 
column of news magazine space. Not un- 
expectedly, because it is a fact many news- 
papers and magazines are in a battle for 
survival against inroads made by TV into 
advertising revenue, circulation and reading 
time. Almost any critic of TV is certain of 
front page newspaper space with matching 
large, black headlines. 

Since last spring, Mr. Minow has con- 
tinued to hammer away with criticism of 
various aspects of TV programing—and 
the newspapers have continued to keep his 
attacks on the front pages. 

Frankly, I am deeply concerned about the 
situation—and I think you should be—con- 
cerned because I can't help but gather that 
Mr. Minow is leading the FCC intentionally 
or unintentionally toward Government cen- 
sorship of TV programs, direct or indirect 
censorship. And the Communications Act 
under which the Commission functions, in 
section 326, clearly states Nothing in this 
Act shall be understood or construed to give 
the Commission the power of censorship over 
the radio communications or signals trans- 
mitted by any radio station—that includes 
TV"—and the act further forbids interfer- 
ence with the right of free speech by means 
of radio communication. 

The Supreme Court ruled in 1940 that the 
Commission is given no supervisory control 
of the „ot business management or 
of policy of licensees. And further—I am 
concerned because TV is in fact—not a vast 
wasteland—not by a long shot it’s not— 
and having worked in radio and TV for more 
than 20 years, I resent it being labeled as 
such on the front page of practically every 
newspaper in the country—not once—but 
over and over again. 

In just about 13 years television has 
accomplished a communications miracle— 
unmatched in the history of the world. 

Today—89 percent of the wired homes in 
this country own and operate a TV set—5414 
million sets, that is—more TV than tele- 
phones, than bathtubs. It is a mass me- 
dium of communication as no other medium 
has ever been. Why—WBAI-—TV—has a cir- 
culation nearly three times that of the larg- 
est newspaper circulation in the State. 

Conservatively the American public has 
invested more than $11 billion in TV sets— 
and it happened primarily because people— 
all kinds of people—wanted to see Milton 
Berle, Lucy and Desi, pro wrestling, Jackie 
Gleason, Perry Como, football, baseball, 
Howdy Doody, and the like. 
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You and I know that had Bach, Shakes- 
peare, education and information been the 
principal attractions offered—the nearly 
saturation installation would never have 
taken place. 

Don't misunderstand—don’t think I be- 
lieve all to be peaches and cream with TV 
programing—I don’'t—neither do most of my 
fellow station operators. 

But—I do think—that in the main—TV 
is providing a remarkably fine service—and 
it is anything but a vast wasteland, 

Whatever kind of service it is—it causes 
544, million American homes to use their 
sets an average of over 5 hours a day— 
about 38% hours per week. 

Certainly it can be better—it will be— 
but its first 13 years have brought it a long 
way. 

Let's look at the facts—how vast is the 
wasteland? 

Remember please that TV is a mass medi- 
um—looked at in varying degrees by almost 
everyone in every walk of life. And each 
watcher has made fundamentally the same 
investment in his set. 

Actually, it occurs to me—that TV's pro- 
gram planning would be far simpler today— 
if we had patterned the medium’s growth 
along lines similar to those employed by in- 
surance companies. When a person applied 
to buy a TV set—the dealer could have ques- 
tioned him about occupation—education— 
put him through a physical examination— 
determined his likes and dislikes—his emo- 
tional stability, etc. And if he didn’t ap- 
pear to be a good calculated risk, not sold 
him a set. Maybe TV should have deter- 
mined in advance what each person wanted 
to watch—or should be allowed to watch— 
and built the sets so they could only be 
turned on at the times when such programs 
were on. Believe me—our job would be 
easier under such a plan. But it didn't hap- 
pen that way—instead—anyone was per- 
mitted to buy—and anyone is permitted to 
watch as much or as little as he wants. 

Our station programs 133 hours per 
week—7,000 hours per year—the three sta- 
tions in Baltimore, therefore, offer about 
20,000 hours of service annually. 

And what can you see—in this vast TV 
wasteland? 

Let’s examine last week of TV (using TV 
11 as example): 

6 a.m. (Monday through Friday) in color, 
“Continental Classroom” (now in its fourth 
year on network; can earn credits, if desire 
from College of Notre Dame). 

6-6:30 a.m. “Contemporary Mathematics.” 

6-7 a.m., “American Government” (taught 
by Dr. Peter Odegard, noted politica] sci- 
entist, from University of California). 
(When did the quick-to-criticize press last 
offer a course in mathematics and govern- 
ment?) 

7 am. (Monday through Friday), “Today 
Show” (2 hours of information, current top- 
ics and a new point of view in the world 
around us). 

9 a.m. (Monday through Friday), “The 
Jack La Lanne Show” (a qualified physical 
culturist attempts to help Americans, prin- 
cipally women, to look better and feel better 
through scientific diet and exercise). Tie- 
in with President's Physical Fitness Com- 
mission. 

9:30 am. (Monday through Friday), The 
Looking Glass” (appealing principally to 
pre-school tots, Miss Rhea, a charming and 
appealing young teacher from Department 
of Education, teaches good health habits, 
presents stories designed to educate, presents 
interesting guests and, generally, prepares 
the young child for the world around him). 

10 am., in-school viewing programs. 

(A) This is 13th season * * * since 1948. 

(B) In-school viewing programs: (10-10:30 
a. m.) (Programs presented by the Depart- 
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ment of Education in cooperation with 
WBAL—and viewed in-all secondary schools 
as integral part of curriculum.) 

Mondays: “Science Everywhere.” 

Tuesdays: “For Better Speech” (with Rhea 


Feikin): “This Week's News“ (current 
events). 
Wednesdays: “Accent on Music” (with 


Emile Serposs, director of music education) - 
“It's an Original” (with Miss Pauline Smith, 
supervisor of art education). 

Fridays: “For Better Speech.” “Steps to 
College“ (deals with problem of preparing 
children for college and what parents must 
do for this important step). 

4:30 p.m. (Monday through Saturday): 
“Pete the Pirate." 

While fealizing that this program is de- 
signed primarily to entertain, via cartoons, 
it does, nevertheless, present certain rules 
about good living to youngsters and educates 
in a way which no classroom situation can 
imitate, using an appealing and very popu- 
lar character. 

6:20 p.m. (Monday through Friday), 
“Hertsgaard and the News” (the latest in 
local and regional news.) 

6:30 p.m. (Monday through Friday), “Spe- 
clal Report“ (current news stories and topics 
are selected and carefully probed and exam- 
ined from an unusual point of view, that 18. 
Playboy Clubs,” Santa Maria Story,“ and 
so forth.) 

6:40 pm. (Monday through Friday). 
“Youth in the News” (still to come, this 
program will provide news stories by young 
people, for and about young people.) 

6:45 p.m. (Monday through Friday), 
“Huntley-Brinkley Report” (Nation's top 
award-winning news team; features latest 
national news.) 

11 p.m. (Monday through Sunday), news 
program. 

8 a.m. (Saturday and Sunday), Learning 
To Read" (a unique program, prepared in 
cooperation with the department of educa- 
tion, to assist persons with reading prob- 
lems and those who cannot read. Mention 
Social Security Manual revision as result of 
show.) 

12 noon (Saturday), “Update” 
people's program on current topics.) 

12:30 p.m. (Saturday), “Mr. Wizard” 
(helps teach scientific subjects to young- 
sters.) 

1 p.m. (Saturday), “Fair Exchange” (in 
cooperation with homemakers’ clubs, assists 
with such subjects as foods, clothing, home 
accessories, furniture arrangements.) 

1:30 pm. (Saturday), “Garden Living” 
(produced in cooperation with Agriculture 
Department, imparts information on subjects 
such as pest control, lawn and garden care, 
and so forth.) 

9 a.m. (Sunday), “Sunday Sermon” (fea- 
tures various area ministers and church 
choirs—provides a church eervice for the 
many people in area who cannot get to 
church of their choice.) 

5 p.m. (Sunday) “Spotlight On * * +" (a 
panel of outstanding local newsmen inter- 
view a prominent figure in the news.) 

5:30 p.m. (Sunday), “Chet Huntley Re- 
porting” (current topic in depth.) 

6 pm. (Sunday), “Meet the Press“ (a 
prominent figure in news-making is inter- 
viewed by panel of newsmen.) 

6:30 p.m. (Sunday), “To Promote Good 
Will” (now in its seventh season on TV 11, 
program brings together panel of all faiths— 
Protestant, Jewish and Catholic—to answer 
questions of a group of four college stu- 
dents.) 


For excellent entertainment, with rarely 
a gun or a fight may we call you attention to: 


(young 
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1. Monday nights, can see "The Price Is 
Right,” 8:30 p.m, 

2. Tuesday night, can see Dick Powell 
Show,” 9 p.m. 

3. Wednesday nights, can see Joey 
Bishop,” 8:30 p.m; “Perry Como Music 
Hall," 9 p.m.; Bob Newhart Show,” 10 p.m.; 
David Brinkley's Journal,” 10:30 p.m. 

4. Thursday nights, can see Strikes n 
Spares,” 8 pm; Dr. Kildare,” 8:30 p.m; 
„Hazel, with Shirley Booth, 9:30 pm.; 
“Sing Along With Mitch,” 10 p.m. 

5. Friday nights, can see “Bell Telephone 
Hour” or “Dinah Shore,” 9:30 p.m.; “Frank 
McGee's Here and Now," 10:30 p.m. 

6. Saturday nights, can see Pinsubsters.“ 
youngsters in healthy, wholesome competi- 
tion, 6:30 p.m.; “Saturday Night Show,” two 
features, 9 p.m—1 a.m. 

7. Sunday nights, can see “Bullwinkle 
Show,” delightful cartoon, 7 pm; Walt 
Disney's Wonderful World of Color,” exciting 
tales, many are classics among well-known 
books for all ages, in full color, 7:30 p.m.; 
“Car 54,” comedy, 8:30 p.m.; “Show of the 
Week,” featuring variety of subjects from 
Music and dancing to Ernest Hemingway, 
10 p.m. 

This means, then, that in an average week 
of TV viewing, you can watch approximately 
52 hours of service which I sincerely doubt 
that even Mr. Minow would call a wasteland. 

But that's only the beginning—what about 

“specials"?—programs not regularly 
Scheduled. f 

1. Yesterday, TV 11 presented “The Na- 
tion’s Future —1 hour of probing two of 
the Nation's prominent figures—Senator 
Evenerr Dmxsen and Secretary Ribicoff— 
enlightening, eye-opening viewing. 

2. This Friday night, TV 11 will feature a 
return of the Hallmark special, Macbeth.“ 
featuring Maurice Evans and Judith Ander- 
son 


3. This season, WBAL-TV 11 is carrying 
“Baltimore Colts.” (Is this a community 
Service? Judge for yourself by number of 
People who view. We believe the people 
Want to see sports—good, professional 
Sports.) 

4. What about “Political Scene”? 

(a) Last Wednesday, TV 11 presented 
President Kennedy’s news conference. 

(b) Last season, as in this one, TV 11 
Will provide viewers with complete insight 
into Presidential news conferences, and se- 
Ties of J.F.K. reports. (In few newspapers or 
Magazines around country can you find the 
Complete text of the President's speeches.) 

5. TV is there in such cases as: 

(a) United Nations sessions. : 

(b) Moon shoots (Comdr. Alan Sheppard). 

(c) Presidential maugurations. 

(d) State weddings and ceremonies. 

6. Scholastic sports, i.e. Maryland scho- 
lastic wrestling finals, poly-city classic foot- 
ball clash. 

7. Perspective of our times series: 

(a) Last month’s Minus One Million”— 
the story of high school drop-outs—(quote 
from YMCA letter:: * This program will 
add a great deal to the understanding of 
teen-age problem in our community. * * * 
Programs like these perform a great public 
Service to our communities and help agen- 
Cles like ours to better work at our tasks as 
they are related to the problems.“) (Men- 
tion,” will repeat again at time when more 
teenagers can see program.) 

(b) Next week, The Years After,” deal- 
ing with problems of widows left alone, and 
helpless, in the world. 

(c) Other subjects to be featured and ex- 
Plored include: “The Dark Corner,” mental 
retardation, a little discussed, greatly mis- 
Understood problem faced by a great many 
families; “Let There Be Sound,” the story 
Of progress and research in the field of hear- 
ing restoration; “2,000 A D.,“ an exploration 
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of the fantastic phenomenal population ex- 
plosion in our area. 

8. “The Play of the Week,” featuring such 
widely acclaimed stars and some of the best 
plays ever penned, “Rashomon,” “Therese 
Raquin,” “The Power and the Glory,” “Em- 
manuel,” Carol Lawrence, Eva LeGallienne, 
Burgess Meredith, and many, many others. 

9. "Purex Specials” (network), series of 
eight programs presenting dramatizations of 
thoroughly researched problems of our so- 
ciety, specifically designed for women. This 
Thursday, first program, “What's Wrong 
With Men?“ 

10. Holiday viewing: 

(a) TV 11's Madrigal Singers at Christmas. 

(b) TV 11's Voices of Christmas. 

(c) Special Christmas Eve programs. 

TV 11 specials from last season: 

1. “DeGaulle and 6-Year War! — the civil 
strife, insurrection, and open rebellion in 
France and Algeria (March 1961). 

2. “Portrait of a Problem,” Hagerstown sit- 
uation (March 1961). 

3. “Patuxent,” searching look at a unique 
component in Maryland’s penal system (July 
1960). 

4. “Christ and the Steel Strike.” 

5. “Castro, Cuba, and Communism," 

6. “Voices of Christmas.” 

One of Mr. Minow's complaints has been 
that most education and informational pro- 
grams are not presented in so-called prime 
viewing times when most people can see 
them—we've been accused of relegating the 
quality programs to Sunday afternoon, for 
instance. 

Well, I question what is prime time, and 
my answer is that prime time is any time 
when what is scheduled has wide appeal, 
and a lot of people want to see it. 

It is true than an opera, an intellectual 
discussion on Sunday afternoon is not seen 
by many comparatively. But suddenly, mi- 
raculously, let WBAL-TV schedule a World 
Series game or a Colt game on a Sunday 
afternoon, and suddenly it is prime time, 
with as large or larger an audience than 
many a night-time show. 

Saturday night is prime time in Mr. 
Minow's book, but look, last year on Satur- 
day night the three Baltimore stations sched- 
uled at the same time, a cowboy show, a box- 
ing match, and a debate on some subject of 
national or international importance. 

The most accurate available research 
shows 64 percent of the people had their sets 
on, 50 percent watched the cowboy show, 10 
percent watched the fight, 4 percent watched 
the debate. 

This year, on Saturday night, same cow- 
boy show, the boxing match, but on 
WBAL-TV instead of the debate, a full- 
length movie. The result: about 70 per- 
cent watching: 10 percent, the fight; 30 
percent, the cowboy show; 30 percent, the 
movie. 

The debate has been moved to Sunday 
afternoon, and I wouldn't be at all surprised 
if more people don't see it then, than did 
on Saturday. Apparently, the people who 
bought and operate TV sets in the main 
want entertainment on Saturday night. I 
believe TV serves the public interest in a 
very real sense when it provides that enter- 
tainment. 

Six a.m. is hardly prime time, but mi- 
raculously, it became that when Alan Shep- 
pard was scheduled for his space shoot at 
that early hour—millions upon millions 
turned on their sets and watched. 

A Monday afternoon is not normally 
prime time—what man can watch? he’s 
working—but somehow when a world series 
game is scheduled on Monday afternoon, 
the sets go on, and millions do watch * * * 
and it is primetime. 

Unfortunately, the same urgency to watch 
doesn’t seem to occur even when the Presi- 
dent conducts a televised news conference at 
a similar time. 
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But is that television's fault or is it simply 
that in this land of freedom, we resolutely 
reserve the right to read, hear and see what 
we the people want and not what somebody 
thinks we should read or hear or see. 

No, TV is not a vast wasteland, it is any- 
thing but. We in the business have a long 
way to go, a lot to accomplish—but we've 
come a long way. 

We've put sight, sound and motion com- 
munication into 89 percent of the wired 
homes of the Nation, we've provided round- 
the-clock, 7-day-a-week service that peo- 
ple use more than 38 hours a week, 52 weeks 
a year, and it's all been accomplished under 
a system of free choice, free enterprise, 
bought and paid for voluntarily by the peo- 
ple and their businesses, without Govern- 
ment taxation or Government control of 
programing. 

To Mr. Minow’s vast wasteland charge, 
I say, “God bless American television—and 
you ain't seen nothin' yet.” 


Edward Hellman Heller—University of 
California Regent and Great Ameri- 
can 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr.ENGLE. Mr. President, when Ed- 
ward Hellman Heller died last month the 
Nation lost a great American. California 
lost a fine and distinguished citizen and 
the Democratic Party lost a prominent 
and dedicated member. Ed Heller 
moved in three worlds and he excelled in 
all of them—the world of educaton, the 
world of business, and the world of 


ı politics. 


An article on Ed Heller appeared in 
the December 19 issue of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the San Francisco Examiner, Dec, 19, 
1961] 
E. H. HELLER Hap MAJOR Crvic ROLES 

Edward Hellman Heller, who had a long 
and distinguished career in California finan- 
cial, civic, and political affairs, died yester- 
day at his home in Atherton. 

The 6lyear-old financier was a senior part- 
ner of Schwabacher & Co., San Francisco 
investment brokerage firm. 

He joined the firm many years ago after 
serving as a director of the Wells Fargo Bank, 
an institution of which his late grandfather, 
I. W. Hellman, was president. 

Mr. Heller was serving his second 16-year 
term as a member of the University of Cali- 
fornia board of regents, having been ap- 
pointed by Gov. Edmund G. Brown in March 
1960. 

He was appointed to his first term as a 
regent by Gov. Culbert Olson, but failed to 
win reappointment from Gov. Goodwin J. 
Knight when the term expired in 1958. 

An ardent Democrat, he was California 
finance chairman of President Kennedy's 
1960 campaign. 

His wife, Elinor, joined him in his political 
activities and served recently as Democratic 
national committeewoman for California. 
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In addition to his partnership in Schwa- 
bacher & Co., he was a limited partner in 
Draper, Gaither & Anderson, a Palo Alto 
investment firm. 

A native of San Francisco, Mr. Heller was 
the son of Emanuel S. and Clara Hellman 
Heller. 

After his graduation from the University 
of California, he studied law at Harvard for 
2 years, but then decided on a business 
career. 

He returned to San Francisco, joined the 
Wells Fargo Bank and went to Schwabacher 
& Co. in 1925. 

He saw service in both World Wars. In 
World War II, he left the Army with rank 
of Uloutenant colonel in the Finance Depart- 
ment. 

In 1939-40, he was vice chairman of the 
California Commission for the Golden Gate 
International Exposition. 

In 1961, he was a member of the California 
Olympics Commission. 

He held directorships in more than a dozen 
corporations, including Pacific Intermoun- 
tain Express, Permanente Cement, Siegler 
Corp., Pacific Industries, Allied Properties, 
U.S. Leasing Corp., International Rectifier, 
and Raychem Corp. 

He was an organizer of Pacific Cement and 
Aggregates. 

In addition to his wife, the former Elinor 
Raas, Mr. Heller is survived by a daughter, 
Miss Elizabeth Heller of San Francisco, and 
two sons, Clarence E, Heller of Atherton, and 
Alfred E. Heller of Grass Valley. 

The family announced that funeral serv- 
ices will be private. Contributions to the 
University of California were requested, 


Former President Eisenhower Discusses 
Our System of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress will consider many pro 
this year designed to increase the au- 
thority and jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government in a great many areas of 
responsibility. The rapid and constant 
growth of the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in our country is threatening to 
change the traditional concepts of our 
American system of government. As a 
Tesult, these developments should be 
thoroughly weighed by Congress during 
the deliberations of the many proposals 
under consideration during this session. 

Former President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower has recently discussed the far- 
reaching significance of these principles 
and he noted “tendencies developing 
that affect adversely our cherished ideas 
of government and tend to revise the 
structure built by those who preceded 
us.“ General Eisenhower's remarks were 
made before the constitutional conven- 
tion of the State of Michigan; however 
the significance of these principles has 
great meaning for those who cherish our 
American system. 

In the desire to bring the impressive 
address of the former President to the 
attention of all my colleagues, I wish to 
include it with my remarks: 
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ADDRESS BEFORE THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVEN- 
TION, LANSING, MICH., DECEMBER 13, 1961, 
BY GEN. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 


By the terms of the invitation that I re- 
ceived from this convention by the hand of 
Mr. Romney, I have the honor of speaking 
to you briefly as you meet in the bipartisan 
purpose of rewriting the constitution of the 
great State of Michigan. 

Such a purpose, pursued in such a setting 
cannot fail to bring to me, as an out-of- 
stater, renewed respect for my late friend, 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg. As the first 
individual of our Nation to give true signifi- 
cance and real depth to the concept of bi- 
partisanship in our country's international 
affairs, it would be strange indeed if any of 
you engaged in this worthy effort should fail 
to feel a sense of guidance from his spirit 
and his mature wisdom. I am certain that 
all of you here are convinced—as I am—that 
his passing was a grievous loss to his State, 
his Nation, and the world. 

Because in political work at the State level, 
I have had no experience whatsoever, it 
would be far from fitting for me to urge upon 
you any notion of mine respecting either 
the form or content of the document you 
are engaged in preparing. But since I did 
have the privilege of serving for 8 exciting 
years as head of the Federal Government, it 
might be appropriate for mie first to express 
to you some personal thoughts as to the 
desirable relationships between State and 
Federal levels of government in this Nation. 

The several States—at least the first 13 of 
them—are the collective parents of the Fed- 
eral Government; our Constitution recog- 
nizes that each of them possesses a sov- 
ereignty limited only by the specific grants 
of authority given by them to the Central 
Government. 

If it were possible for us to have here, at 
this moment a temporary reincarnation of 
any one of the framers of our Constitution, 
telling us with what care those men defined 
this relationship and how they believed it 
would develop, Iam quite sure that we would 
be astonished by the differences in his vision 
of 1787 and the reality of 1961. By the same 
token our spiritual visitor would be bewil- 
dered if not dismayed by the result he would 
see around him. 

For example, some years ago, a court decl- 
sion extended the meaning of that section 
of the Constitution which accords to Con- 
gress the power to regulate commerce among 
the several States—so as to include in the 
term “interstate commerce” also those things 
that “affect such commerce.” The changes 
that have grown out of that decision are in- 
deed great—tor the better or for the worse 
is here beside the point. But because we 
today are bound by the judicial interpreta- 
tions made of any part of the Constitution 
the effect have been to place in the hands of 
the Central Government more power over 
the Nation's internal commerce than was 
previously and popularly supposed to be in- 
tended. 

So as you set about the rewriting of your 
constitution it seems to me you must take 
account of other governmental changes in 
ovr Nation. Such an examination is timely 
and I have felt—and surely you have felt— 
that there are tendencies developing that 
affect adversely our cherished ideas of gov- 
ernment and tend to revise the structure 
bullt by those who preceded us, Of those 
principles I refer specifically to one drawn 
from the colonists’ bitter struggle against 
tyranny and from man's progress from serf- 
dom to liberty and self-government. That 
principle is this: Those who would be and 
would stay free must stand eternal watch 
against undue centralization of power in 
government. Faithful to that principle, our 
founders saw to it that governmental author- 
ity would be diffused—counterbalanced— 
checked, hedged about, and restrained so as 
to minimize the possibility of its abuse. In 
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that principle and in those precautions, wWe 
have believed was established the true anchor 
of our freedom. 

Due to our decentralized system, most po- 
litical-economic questions can be approached 
in many reasonable ways. Without constitu- 
tional checks and balances, with our State 
and territorial governments, our multiplicity 
of county and municipal governing bodies. 
our emphasis upon individual initiative and 
community reeponsibility, there is encour- 
aged unlimited experimentation in the solv- 
ing of America’s problems. Through this di- 
versifled approach the effect of error is re- 
strained, calamitous mistakes are avoided, 
and the self-governing genius of our people 
is perpetually renewed. 

In this vast system of self-government, 
the State echelon is of vital Importance, 
and was so recognized by our forefathers. 

Being accustomed to decentralized author- 
ity, we are too often Inclined to accept it as 
an ordinary fact of life, to expect it as our 
right, and to assume that it will always 
endure. But in other lands millions, helpless 
before concentrated power, have been born 
and liyed and have died in slavery, or have 
lost their liberties to despots. 

Today, in those areas, any one who speaks 
does so as the government directs, or he 
speaks no more, A meeting such as this 
one would be unthinkable. 

Contemplating these things, we in Amer- 
ica gain renewed determination to hew to 
the principle of diffusion of power, knowing 
that only thus can we be sure to avoid drift- 
ing irretrievably—even though so slowly 8 
to be almost imperceptible—into the grasp 
of some form of centralized government. 

Our governmental system, with its checks 
and balances, with power filtered and the 
people free, has survived longer than any 
other attempt to conduct a nation’s affairs 
by the authority of the people themselves. 
Yet we have often been cautioned by re- 
sponsible observers that in the measurable 
future, if present trends continue, the States 
will finally degenerate into powerless satel- 
lites of the National Government in Wash- 
ington, 

The tendency of bureaucracy to grow in 
size and power does not bear the whole of 
the blame for the march of political power 
toward Washington. Never under our con- 
stitutional system could the National GOY- 
ernment have syphoned away so much State 
responsibility and authority without the 
neglect, acquiescence, or un cooper- 
ation of the States themselves, Every State 
failure to meet a pressing public need has 
created the opportunity, developed the ex- 
cuse and fed the temptation for the Nationa! 
Government to poach on the State’s pre- 
serve. Year by year, responding to transient 
popular demands and localities seeking spe- 
cial advantage, the Congress has incr 
Federal functions, The pendulum of power 
has swung far from our States toward the 
Federal Government. 

Eight years ago, I publicly expressed the 
conviction that unless we preserve the tra- 
ditional power and responsibilities of State 
government, with revenues necessary to 8s- 
sure exercise of that power and discharge 
those responsibilities, there will not for- 
ever be preserved the kind of America we 
have known. Eventually, we shall have, in- 
stead, another form of government, and 
therefore quite another kind of America- 
That conviction I hold just as firmly today: 

In that same year I obtained co: onal 
authority to establish a commission to study 
and report on intergovernmental relations. 
The study brought long needed perspective 
and pointed the way to improvement in argas 
of mutual concern to the States and the 
Federal Government. Unfortunately sound 
recommendation and resultant action are no 
always the same. - 

Opposed though I am to needless Federal 
expense and centralization of power, I found 
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lt necessary at times, during my terms in the 
Presidency, to urge Federal action in some 
areas traditionally reserved to the States. 
In each instance, State inaction or inade- 
quate action, coupled with undeniable na- 
tional need forced emergency Federal inter- 
vention. But I tried to keep the word 
“emergency” of real significance in such leg- 
islation so that the invasion which I felt 
forced to accept, would not be of long dura- 
tion, These recommendations applied to 
such problems as classroom shortages, slum 
Clearance, urban renewal, relief in the case 
of natural disasters and matters of traffic 
Safety. 

In varying degrees and varying circum- 
Stances, both Federal and State responsi- 
bility in some types of activity has been, is 
now, and will continue to be indispensable. 
But I would urge that the States insistently 
Contend for the fullest possible responsibil- 
ity, well knowing that with responsibilities 
there goes, in the long run, authority. 

Take the matter of traffic safety. This 
happily is still a State and local responsi- 
bility, but day by day the American people 
are paying a fearful price for the fallure of 
the States to agree on such safety essentials 
as standards for licensing of drivers and ve- 
hicles and basic rules of the road. Each 
year, from 35,000 to 40,000 persons are killed 
On our highways, a million and a half citi- 
zens injured, of whom many are disabled for 
life. The estimated cost to the country, in 
the year 1956, was almost $5 billion. We 
Simply cannot let this go on. The human 
and material costs of inaction are prohibi- 
tive. Who is going to fill the vacuum? 
Someone must and someone will. I believe 
that the Federal Government has a func- 
tion, but only as a leader and coordinator. 
The basic responsibility and authority should 
be with the States among which there should 
be effective coordination. 

I believe that the preservation of our 
States as vigorous, powerful governmental 
entities is essential to permanent individual 
freedom and to national growth. But it is 
idle to champion States rights without up- 
holding States responsibilities as well. So I 
hope that the rewritten draft of Michigan’s 
constitution will define carefully the respon- 
Sibilities that its people believe should be- 
long to Michigan, and that they will forth- 
Tightly assume and exercise the authority 
essential to the carrying out of those re- 
Sponsibilities. 

So acting, they will do something, positive 
and effective, about problems that directly 
concern their fortunes, their welfare, their 
lives—the spending of their tax money wisely 
and efficiently; the development of programs 
and institutions best fitted to fill the present 
needs and to promote the future well-being 
of Michigan; the creation of long-term pol- 
icies that will foster in the State a climate 
of opportunity for every citizen and his fam- 
ily, a reasonable assurance that opportunity 
can be used for his and his family’s good. 

Of and by and for themselves, they will be 
using their money; improving their present; 
exploring their future—as these things can 
never be done by a distant and centralized 
bureaucracy, preoccupied with its own am- 
Plification and the manufacture of inflexible 
master plans for the infinitely varied cir- 
cumstances of 50 sovereign States and many 
thousand communities. ‘ 

The responsibilities, best exercised by the 
people of a State, can be returned to them 
in all 50 States. And Michigan can lead the 
way. 

The only limit placed by the Constitution 
on the kind of State government established 
by its people is that it must be republican 
in form. I believe therefore that this body, 
awakened to the trends of our time, has an 
Opportunity to establish greater respect for 
the vital place that State government has 
filled in our national development. Michi- 
gan's example of self-examination and its 
assertion of responsibility and authority 
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could lead to like action in other States of 
the Union. 

Let us not forget that the American peo- 
ple are not completely dependent upon con- 
gressional action to accomplish any amend- 
ment in the National Constitution if they 
should believe such action desirable. On 
the application of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several States, the Congress is 
compelled to call a convention for proposed 
amendments. It is quite clear that if two- 
thirds of the States wanted our Constitution 
so amended as to define more exactly proper 
relations between the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, they could accomplish this by 
gaining the approval of three-fourths of the 
States. 

Now a final word which may be shooting 
far wide of the target at which you are aim- 
ing. It is my hope that in its preamble or 
in accompanying documents of your new 
constitution, there will be greater emphasis 
placed, particularly before our young people, 
on the opportunities rather than merely 
upon the problems and fears of our age. The 
hope of lifelong individual security is a 
natural one; but it is not an inspirational 
impulse. It does not encourage exploration, 
yenturesomeness, ambition. Unless the indi- 
vidual is inspired to dream, work, and ac- 
complish according to his own needs and 
desires, he will be courting a dreary, dull, 
and eventually an insecure life indeed. I 
pray that the language of your new consti- 
tution will bring to its people a message of 
hope, a feeling of greater courage and con- 
fidence, a pioneering urge to sustain and 
enjoy freedom to the full, so that your State 
government and other State governments 
will cheerfully assume their own responsibili- 
ties, assert their proper authority over them, 
and repel any temptation of whatsoever kind 
to surrender these to the Government in 
Washington. 

Put it this way—if our people are to be 
tireless two-fisted champions and workers for 
America’s great goals, they should have two- 
fisted, sturdy, alert and tireless State govern- 
ments to preserve their opportunities and 
give them example. 


Trade Policy and the Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
few people are as sufficiently qualified to 
speak on behalf of the American cotton 
textile industry as my distinguished con- 
stituent, Mr. J. Craig Smith, president 
of Avondale Mills, and chairman of the 
board of the National Cotton Council. 
On November 27, 1961, Mr. Smith ad- 
dressed the Farm-City Week Observ- 
ance in Huntsville, Ala., and his remarks 
are of such importance that I wanted to 
give my colleagues in Congress the op- 
portunity to ponder them. Under unan- 
imous consent, I insert Mr. Smith’s ad- 
dress into the Recorp at this point: 

TRADE POLICY AND THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
(Remarks of J. Craig Smith, president of 

Avondale Mills and chairman of the board 

of the National Cotton Council at Farm- 

City Week Observance in Huntsville, Ala., 

November 27) i 

Under the current trade policies of the 
United States, a whole host of foreign-manu- 
factured goods is flooding into this country. 
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The flow is ever upward, and poses a very 
grave threat to many American industries 
and millions of American workers. Nowhere 
is this more true than in the case of the U.S. 
cotton industry. In the early 1950's, im- 
ports of manufactured cotton goods were 
small, even negligible. Then, in the middle 
fifties, they began skyrocketing. They now 
have reached a level where they are taking 
about 500,000 to 600,000 bales a year of our 
domestic market—which is not too much 
less than the total production of all the cot- 
ton farmers of Alabama. And unless our 
Government takes some sensible action, they 
will continue to go up—ruining the domestic 
textile industry, robbing farmers of their big: 
gest and most dependable markets, and put- 
ting hundreds of thousands of textile work- 
ers out of jobs. 

What is the basic cause of the import 
problem? Is it because the domestic textile 
industry is flabby? Or noncompetitive? Or 
suffering from obsolescent machinery and 
techniques? Or victimized by inefficient 
management? Absolutely not. Even those 
who oppose governmental relief for us will 
usually recognize the phenomenal progress 
that’s been taking place in the American 
textile industry. For example, at a recent 
gathering of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, Carl Gilbert (chairman of the Gil- 
lette Co.), the keynote speaker, singled out 
the American textile industry as among the 
world’s most efficient producing industries. 
To quote Mr. Gilbert: “This (textile) in- 
dustry has been faced with decline in the 
price of its products during the last 10 years. 
At the same time, wage costs have gone up 
substantially. * * * Despite this, due to 
increased productivity, unit costs have de- 
clined. This is a remarkable record and 
demonstrates the skills in organization and 
management in the American textile indus- 
try.” These complimentary words, mind you, 
are from a man who is not in sympathy 
with the American cotton industry's posi- 
tion on the import problem, And he makes 
it abundantly clear that our textile industry 
has not been derelict in measuring up to 
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prise. The stark fact is that our Govern- 
ment itself has made it utterly impossible 
for us to cope with foreign-produced cot- 
ton textiles. Under our Government's mini- 
mum wage laws, we have no alternative but 
to pay domestic textile workers many times 
the wages that their foreign counterparts 
earn. What's more, under our Government's 
export subsidy program for raw cotton, the 
foreign mills pay something like $42.50 a bale 
less for their raw fiber than we are forced 
to pay in this country. That's the story, 
in a nutshell, of how our Government has im- 
posed impossible ground rules on the do- 
mestic industry. 

What is the answer? This depends pri- 
marily on whether you believe that the 
domestic textile mills—and other basic in- 
dustries as well—are expendable. Those who 
believe like Mr. Gilbert—and their ranks ex- 
tend into high places in our Government— 
leave no doubt as to their view. This same 
Mr. Gilbert—who was so highly complimen- 
tary of the organization and management 
skills of the American textile industry— 
thinks that our Industry should look over- 
seas for greater opportunities. Again I quote 
from his address before the National Foreign 
Trade Council: “Who knows,” he asks, “what 
such management (textile management) 
could do in places with different cost factors? 
How many companies in the textile industry 
or other beleaguered industries have taken a 
world view of their opportunities?” Mr. Gil- 
bert obviously feels that American capital 
and management should take their factories 
overseas where they can hire low-cost foreign 
labor, enjoy lower raw material costs, and 
have other advantages. 

Mr. Gilbert's view was reinforced by some 
statements of Under Secretary of State 
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George Ball, at the same convention. Mr. 
Ball issued a sweeping call for our free trade 
policies to become much freer. His remedy 
for the troubles of domestic industries in- 
cluded faster tax write offs—which are some- 
thing we do need—and loans for moderniza- 
tion—which are something the textile in- 
dustry doesn't need. Mr. Ball also indicated 
that when a factory goes broke, the Govern- 
ment would be glad to offer assistance in re- 
locating and retraining labor, although he 
didn't explain where labor’s new jobs would 
come from. 

The American textile industry takes a dif- 
ferent view. We don't want to close down 
our plants here and move them to Hong 
Kong or the Congo or somewhere else where 
we can get cheap labor and cheap cotton. 
We are proud of the good jobs we provide for 
hundreds of thousands of Americans. We are 
proud of the good wages we pay. We would 
hope that if our markets can expand—as they 
would in the absence of unfair import com- 
petition—we could provide more jobs and 
still better pay. F 

So far as competition is concerned, we wel- 
come it on any kind of fair basis. We are 
accustomed to fierce competition in the 
American textile industry. It is an everyday 
fact of life for us. We don’t shrink from it. 
But we do insist that we must not have our 
Government setting up one set of ground 
rules for foreign mills and an entirely differ- 
ent and completely impossible set for us. 

I am not proposing that we abolish the 
minimum wage. Nor am I proposing that 
the export subsidy on raw cotton be abol- 
ished—for I believe the Government, whose 
programs did so much to ruin the farmers’ 
export market, has a duty at this time to 
help farmers rebulld this market. I am not 
even that Congress needs to pass 
any new legislation for the cotton textile 
import problem to be resolved on a sensible 
basis. The fact is that the Congress has al- 
ready provided, under existing law, ample 
authority for the administration to work 
out this problem on a satisfactory basis. 

Solution of this problem has been left in 
the air by both a Republican and a Demo- 
eratic administration. President Kennedy 
has indicated his intention of doing some- 
thing about our problem. He has announced 
a seven-point program of help, one point of 
which has been implemented. So far, how- 
ever, the most tangible actions have been: 
to raise the Japanese “voluntary” quota of 
our market; to increase the foreign mills’ 
raw cotton cost advantage from $30 to $42.50 
a bale; to raise the domestice support price 
of cotton by about $20 a bale—an action 
which not only has increased mill costs but 
which has cost cotton farmers about 200,000 
bales of consumption, lost to rayon, in the 
first 8 months of this year; and the admin- 
istration has given mills a more liberal de- 
preciation allowance, which will help us some 
if we can stay in business and make a profit. 

With respect to the two basic causes of our 
problem, the administration has recognized 
the unfairness of the raw cotton cost differ- 
ential favoring foreign mills—but has 
worsened the situation instead of helping it; 
and no real recognition at all has been given 
to the foreigners’ low wages—wages which 
we are prohibited by law from matching, 
even if we wanted to, 

The stakes involved in the textile import 
problem should be of deep concern to every- 
one. What we face here is the basic ques- 
tion of whether American bustness and in- 
dustry are going to be given a reasonable 
chance to survive and go forward—to create 
new jobs and new prosperity in our own 
home country—or whether our Government 


which American capital and management 
and job opportunities are progressively 
transferred overseas to the less developed 
countries, 
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Certainly we must have—and we can con- 
tinue to have—a high, expanding volume of 
international trade. But our Government 
must give American industry—and American 
workers—a set of ground rules which gives 
them a reasonable and fair opportunity to 
meet the challenge of foreign competition. 


ADA: An Evalzation—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr, Speak- 
er, during the month of September of 
last year, the Los Angeles Times ran a 
series of articles explaining and evaluat- 
ing the purposes of the organization 
named the Americans for Democratic 
Action, its means of working for these 
purposes and the individuals who are 
connected with it. Robert T. Hartmann, 
chief of the Los Angeles Times Washing- 
ton Bureau, prepared this study of the 
ADA neither as an apology nor as an 
exposé. I believe that his treatment of 
the subject reflects the care with which 
he researched and the diligence with 
which he pursued information of impor- 
tance to an understanding of this influ- 
ential group. I share with the Los An- 
geles Times its belief that “any national 
organization with a political purpose is of 
paramount interest” and for this reason 
I am placing this series of articles in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There are seven articles and the series 
is capped by an editorial which makes 
value judgments by the Times in regard 
to the reported facts in the articles. The 
first of these articles, “The ADA: Its Im- 
pact on the New Frontier,” points out the 
influence which the Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action has in the official Kennedy 
family: 

Tue ADA: Irs IMPACT ON THE NEW FRON- 
TIER—ONCE ALOOF FRoM KENNEDY, Ir 
Srarrs His ADMINISTRATION 

(Because it believes that any national organ- 
ization with a political purpose is of para- 
mount interest, the Times assigned Robert 
T. Hartmann, its Washington bureau chief, 
to make a thorough study of Americans for 
Democratic Action, The following is the 
first of seven articles on this organization, 
written after months of careful research 
and interviews.) 

(By Robert T. Hartmann) 

WASHINGTON. —"Im not a liberal at all,” 
protested John F. Kennedy soon after be- 
coming a Senator in 1953. “I never joined 
the Americans for Democratic Action. I'm 
not comfortable with those people.” 

Eight years ago, American liberals were not 
very comfortable with the young Senator, 
either. Taking their cues from Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, honorary national chairman of 
ADA, most of their hearts belonged to Adlai 
in that bitter winter of Republican restora- 
tion. They also deeply distrusted the open 
association of Senator Kennedy's rich father 
and that other Joe, ADA's particular pet 
hate, Senator McCarthy, Republican, of 
Wisconsin. 

Last May, as the 14th national convention 
of Americans for Democratic Action met in 
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the Mayflower Hotel to celebrate the rerap- 
ture of Washington by the Democrats, Na- 
tional ADA Chairman Samuel H. Beer re- 
ported that “ADA can be proud of the role 
it played in the election of John F. 
Kennedy.” 

LETTER OF WELCOME 


And for the first time in 8 years there was 
a letter of welcome to Washington on White 
House stationery hailing “liberals as today's 
minutemen leading the way“ in the demo- 
cratic social revolution as against the revo- 
lutions of nihilism and totalitarianism.” 

Professor Beer, of Harvard's department of 
government, credited a 21-percent upsurge in 
ADA membership (to about 50,000) to “our 
new respectability, with so many of our 
leaders prominent in the New Frontier.” 

The roster of past and present members of 
ADA who occupy key appointive posts in the 
Kennedy administration is even more im- 
pressive because so few of them boarded the 
Kennedy bandwagon before Los Angeles, 
coming (as New York Post Editor and ADA 
Founder James Wechsler told the 400 dele- 
gates) “reluctantly and perhaps grudgingly 
to Mr, Kennedy’s side.” 

Let us start with the White House, the 
pivot of power, 


SPECIAL COURSE 


Theodore C. Sorensen, 33, special counsel 
to the President and his closest confidant 
outside the family circle, was active in ADA’s 
campus auxiliary, Students for Democratic 
Action, at the University of Nebraska, where 
he topped his class, 

He later joined ADA, but told the Times 
he dropped all such affiliations, for Kennedy's 
sake, 5 or so years ago. When Mr. Kennedy 
came fresh to the Senate he hired Sorensen 
on the recommendation of Senator PAUL 
Doveras, Democrat, of Illinois, and Douc- 
Las“ top aid, Frank W. McCulloch, both 
ADA founders. Since then Sorensen (who 
researched Mr. Kennedy’s Pulitzer Prize 
book, “Profiles in Courage,” and master- 
minded his presidential strategy) has been 
the President's alter ego. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 43, administra- 
tive assistant to the President, Is a former 
national ADA chairman, a current vice chair- 
man, founder of the organization and one 
of its most active and articulate prophets. 


STEVENSON ADVISER 


Also a Pulitzer winner, described by fel- 
low ADA’ers as “the egghead’s egghead,” 
Harvard historian Schlesinger was a chief 
Stevenson adviser and speechwriter in 1952 
and 1956. He joined the Kennedy braintrust 
in 1960 and wrote a cutting campaign tract 
against Vice President Nixon, 

Harrison L. Wooford, special assistant to 
the President on civil rights, ls a former 
ADA member. Operating in this area at the 
White House prior to his recent resignation 
was Frank D. Reeves, another ADAer, whose 
nomination by President Kennedy to be the 
first Negro Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia was withdrawn when it was dis- 
closed his own District of Columbia taxes 
were in default. 


At the State Department, ADA friends in 
and out of Government recently rallied 
around to save the key assignment of Under 
Secretary of State Chester Bowles, former 
Price Administrator, Connecticut Governor, 
Congressman, advertising executive, chair- 
man of the 1960 Democratic platform com- 
mittee, and one of ADaA's founding fathers. 

Bowles’ special assistant, Mrs. Katie 
Louchheim, formerly vice chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, is a former 
ADA member, as are two Assitant Secretaries 
of State, ex-Michigan Gov. G. Mennen 
(Soapy) Williams (for African Affairs) and 
Philip H. Coombs (for Educational and Gul- 
tural Affairs). The US. representative on 
the United Nations Trusteeship Council, 
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Jonathan B, Bingham, also is an ADA 
alumnus. 

Two of President Kennedy's toughest am- 
bassadorial assignments to crucial cold war 
battlegrounds went to longtime ADA policy- 
Makers. Harvard Economics Professor J. 
Kenneth Galbraith, who captained the in- 
tellectual backfield in the Kennedy cam- 
Paign, went to India as the U.S. contact 
With Prime Minister Nehru, a fellow dis- 
ciple of Keynesian economic theory. Gal- 
braith was an ADA founder and former dep- 
Uty of Bowles in OPA. 

James Loeb, Jr., Ambassador to Peru, was 
also a founder and from 1947 to 1951 the 
full-time paid executive secretary of ADA. 
Before that Loeb held the same position 
With a parent liberal group, Union for Demo- 
Cratic Action (UDA), set up in New York 
City before World War II to fight nazism 
and U.S. isolationism, 


RECORD NOT CLEAR 


Adiai Stevenson, U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations, has a relationship with ADA 
that is tender and enduring but something 
less than formal . The record is 
Unclear. ADA World, the official house or- 
Zan, identified Stevenson as “one of the orl- 
ginal founders of ADA” when he won the 
Illinois governorship in 1948, and as a Presi- 
dential prospect 4 years later called him 
a charter member of ADA.” Stevenson's 
Name does not appear on the list of founders 
Submitted by ADA during a 1950 congres- 
Sional lobbying probe, which I have taken as 
authoritative. And Stevenson himself wrote 
Conservative Senator McCarran, Democrat, 
Of Nevada, in 1952: “As for ADA, I have neyer 

n a member of it.“ 

In an effort to resolve this contradiction, 
The Times asked both ADA headquarters 
and Ambassador Stevenson for clarification. 
His U.N. assistant, Clayton Fritchie, replied 
by wire: “Stevenson out of country. My 
Personal recollection is that he was not a 
Member of either” (ADA or IVI, its Dlinois 
Affiliate which drafted him into politics.) 

National ADA Director Violet M. Gunther 
Stated: "Adial Stevenson has never been a 
Member of ADA, He did attend one con- 
vention as a nonvoting guest and has, of 
Course, spoken to ADA meetings.” He has 
had ADA’s warm support in both his presi- 
dential campaigns. 

A FORMER MEMBER 


In the realm of labor policy, ADA holds 
Some strategic command posts. Secretary of 
Goldberg is a former member, and 

dent Kennedy named the chairman of 
ADA's national executive committee, Mc- 


Culloch as the new Chairman of the National ` 


Labor Relations Board. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor (for Interna- 
tional Labor Affairs) is George L.-P. Weaver, 
another ADA founder and former head of the 
CIO committee to abolish discrimination. 
Though President Kennedy did not appoint 
Weaver until July to succeed George Cabot 
Lodge, the son of his oldtime Massachusetts 
Tival and 1960 campaign foe, his choice was 
frontpaged in the January issue of ADA 
World—a 6-month scoop. 

WOMEN'S BUREAU DIRECTOR 


Assistant Secretary of Labor and Director 
of the Women's Bureau is Mrs. Esther Peter- 
Son, an ADA member. So is the Labor De- 
Partment Solicitor, Charles Donahue. ‘ 

In the key New Frontier Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare ADA is rep- 
Tésented by Secretary Ribicoff, Assistant Sec- 
retary (for Legislative Affairs) Wilbur J. 
Cohen and Mrs. Jim G. Aken, congressional 
liaison officer—all former members. 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman, former 
Minnesota Governor and protege of ADA 
Tounder and vice chairman, Senator Hum- 
PHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, is an active 
ADA’er. Under Secretary Charles Murphy, 
an old New Dealer and Truman aid; the 
Deputy Administrator of Price Supports, 
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Robert G. Lewis; and Director John A. Baker, 
of Agricultural Credit Services, are all ADA 
alumni. 

Under Secretary of the Treasury Henry H. 
Fowler and Assistant Postmaster General 
Frederic C. Belen (in charge of postal opera- 
tions) are both former ADA members. So 
is Director Charles H. Stoddard of the In- 
terior Department's technical review staff. 
The solicitor general of the United States, 
Archibald Cox, is a current ADA member. 
So is the special assistant to the director of 
the Civil Rights Commission, William Tay- 
lor, since 1959 ADA’s paid lobbyist on Capitol 
Hill. s 

No top appointments in the Commerce and 
Defense Departments are held by ADA’ers, 
according to ADA headquarters, but the U.S. 
Ambassador to NATO, Thomas K. Finletter, 
is a former Air Force Secretary and former 
member of ADA's national executive board. 

President Kennedy's, top-ranking Negro 
appointee, Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator, Robert C. Weaver; his deputy 
administrator, Jack T, Conway, and the 
HHFA commissioner of community facilities, 
Sidney H. Woolner, are all ADA alumni, 


FPC CHIEF, TOO 


Other ADA'ers named to powerful inde- 
pendent regulatory agencies are Federal 
Power Commissioner Howard Morgan, Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner Philip Elman and 
former Kansas Gov. George Docking, Di- 
rector of the Export-Import Bank. 

This Who’s Who of New Frontier figures, 
which has been carefully checked with Mrs. 
Gunther, ADA's national director, and in 
doubtful cases with the individual con- 
cerned, is not exhaustive. 

Nor is it cited to prove or disprove that 
Americans for Democratic Action is (1) a 
conspiracy to take over the U.S. Government 
or (2) an extraordinary magnet for admin- 
istrative talent. 

It can be taken as reasonable proof, how- 
ever, that Preseident Kennedy has clearly 
overcome the discomfort he expressed about 
liberals and the ADA 8 years ago. 

But when any 14-year-old organization 
numbering no more than 50,000 citizens, 
with a budget of less than $200,000 a year, 
regarded as an albatross by many Democrats 
and as anathema by most Republicans, hold- 
ing no 1.0.U. from the Presidential winner 
for his nomination—when any such organi- 
zation can staff a new administration with 
3 White House aides, 3 Cabinet officers and 
31 key administrators in vital areas of fi- 
nance, labor, civil rights, public works, power, 
housing, and foreign policy, it is worth look- 
ing into. 

And thereby hangs a tale—one which tries 
hard to wag the Democratic donkey—which 
after 3 months of study I shall try to tell 
fully and factually in this series. 


We Can Be Proud of Our Merchant 


Seamen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, while 
returning from a European trip last fall 
on the SS Independence of the Ameri- 
can Export Lines, our ship was delayed 
by a rescue operation at sea. This inci- 
dent confirmed my faith in the ability, 
alertness and efficiency of our merchant 
seamen, of whom we can justly be proud. 
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In addition to the captain of the ves- 
sel, Hugh L. Switzer, the other members 
of the rescue party who deserve men- 
tion are: Staff Captain John Korista, 
Chief Radio Officer Charles C. Berger, 
First Assistant Engineer William W. 
Hurd, Machinist Joseph Hoerger, Deck 
Maintenance men John W. Grace, James 
H. Kohn, Sirrel Khatin, Michael N. Sta- 
mou and Carmen Soler, Carpenter Ab- 
dul Amed and Bosun Mate Nicola A. 
Giammorino. 

The rescue is described by G. Paul 
Butler, book editor of the Mirror and 
author of the Butler Travel Guides, as 
passenger on the ship, who was invited 
by the captain to accompany the crew 
on its rescue mission. His story follows: 

On the night of November 4, 1961, the 
American Export Lines ship Independence 
made a dramatic rescue at sea. After leaving 
Madeira, where the passengers had enjoyed a 
pleasant stopover and the slide down the 
mountain in the basket sleds, shopping and 
rides in bullock carts, the passengers and 
crew were all set for home, when Capt. Hugh 
L. Switzer (who is known as the Samaritan 
of the Sea for his two previous rescues sev- 
eral years ago) notified the ship that he was 
turning around to steam back 6 hours to 
rendezvous with the French ship Ile D’Arz, 
reported at the time to be either an oil or 
coal carrier, with a seaman aboard suffering 
from a ruptured hernia and in danger of his 
life. Captain Switzer, with the cooperation 
of staff Capt. John Korista and volunteers 
from the crew, got everything in readiness 
for the rescue. Lifeboat No; 3, equipped 
with motor, two-way radio equipment, 
searchlights, lifejackets was made ready. 
About 9 p.m. the Ile D’Arz was sighted about 
15 miles ahead. At 10:15 the lifeboat No. 3 
was swung out in the davits and about 10:30 
was lowered into the sea and Captain Korista 
swung her bow toward the Ile D’Arz. As the 
sea was too rough to approach on the wind- 
ward side, Captain Korista circled to the lee 
side where safe contact was made with the 
ship, she was made fast and the injured sea- 
man was lowered on ropes in a ship stretcher 
to our lifeboat, where he was made comfort- 
able. 

The return trip to the Independence was 
made with skill, All the way through I was 
proud of our American seamanship and the 
way the officers and crew cooperated. You 
could feel the good will between Mr. Korista 
and the members of the crew, a mutual re- 
spect and confidence. Mr. Korista gave his 
orders quietly, easily, and the crew responded 
willingly, happily. It was fun, a great ex- 
perience to go with the rescue boat for it 
gave me a stronger faith in our American 
merchant marine and its efficiency. 

I would praise the crew for their willing- 
ness to go with the rescue boat—more men 
volunteered than could be used—for their 
ability, cheerfulness. One of them made mo- 
tions to the rescued seaman, as no one spoke 
French well enough to talk with him, to 
find out if there was anything he wanted or 
that they could do for him. One of the crew 
lighted a cigarette for him and helped him 
to smoke it, a comfort, as you could see by 
the expression on his face. 

On arrival at the ship, boat No. 3 was taken 
on board with skill, it rolled a bit in the 8- 
or 10-foot waves, but was brought under 
control with ropes as it was attached to the 
block and tackle. When it was stopped at 
deck level the injured man was taken off 
easily, carefully, and taken through the hall- 
ways to the hospital where the doctor was 
waiting for him. 

There was no uncertainty, no fumbling— 
all was done well. Let’s praise our merchant 
marine and help shipowners, officers, and 
men to have new pride in the work of our 
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ships and seamen. Congressman GARMATZ— 
who was on board—took the occasion to 
offer his congratulations to the ship, officers 
and men, for the rescue. Most important, 
the sailor's life was saved and he was brought 
home to get well. 


Paul Brown 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, I 
include therein a eulogy delivered by the 
Reverend Edgar A. Padgett, minister of 
the First Methodist Church, of Elberton, 
Ga., at the funeral of our former col- 
league, the Honorable Paul Brown, on 
September 26, 1961. 

The eulogy is as follows: 

Paul. Brown 


We have gathered here to pay love's last 

tribute of respect to Paul Brown, who has 

from among us into the great unseen 

world beyond. His manner of life, his ac- 

complishments—numerous and impressive— 

how he lived and how he died, are known 
and appreciated by us all. 

At ease with the great, at home with the 
humble poor, his was a life of such quiet 
dignity and uncommon grace that men were 
strengthened and inspired by his presence. 

Early in life he gave his mind and soul 
to some lofty moral principles and spiritual 
ideals, found in the Bible and taught by his 
church. These Christian principles gave di- 
rection and depth to his long and brilliant 
career in the public service: 

Reverence for God and holy things; honor 
and integrity, in all good conscience more 
highly esteemed than silver and gold; a 
high sense of personal duty and account- 
ability; a sincere compassion for his fellow 
men; love for his country and appreciation 
for its greatness; a constant passion for the 
public welfare; loyalty to those who honored 
him with their trust; unselfish service for 
others and the common good; tolerance for 
those with whom he differed; unshaken con- 
fidence in the goodness of God, and the sur- 
passing splendor of the kingdom of God. 

With these ideals steadfastly before him, 
he was able to withstand all the dangers and 
difficulties of public responsibility amid 
human frailty without losing confidence in 
either God or man—without losing hope in 
the future of free society and democratic 
institutions. 

With these principles to guide him, he was 
able to decide in matters large and small 
where his duty lay. His life was framed and 
fashioned by these great beliefs, and he ever 
sought to make government the servant and 
man the sovereign. Because of these con- 
victions, he was able to serve his country 
without neglecting nis district, and to serve 
his district without harming his country. 

We mourn today the passing of an Amer- 
ican patriot, a wise statesman, a Christian 
gentleman, a friend to humanity. 

We will walk with steadier step whenever 
we recall his moral courage, his selfiess deyo- 
tion to the peoples’ business, his childlike 
trust in the help of God. 

More than that, we dare to believe and 
confidently declare, for faith has taught us, 
that in Christ Jesus, who is the resurrection 
and the life, the souls of the faithful after 
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death are in strength and gladness, clothed 
with honor, and crowned with righteous- 
ness—forever with the Lord. 
WHEN ON MY DAY OF LIFE THE NIGHT IS 
FALLING 
When on my day of life the night Is falling, 
And, in the wind from unsunned spaces 
blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown; 
Thou, who hast made my home of life so 
pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay; 
O Love Divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be Thou my strength and stay. 


I have but Thee, my Father! let Thy Spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold; 

No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I merit, 
Nor street of shining gold. 

Suffice it if—my good and Ul unreckoned, 
And both forgiven through Thine abound- 

ing grace— 

I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 

Unto my fitting place. 


Some humble door among Thy many man- 
sions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striv- 
ing cease, 
And flows forever through heaven's green 
expansions 
The river of Thy peace. 
There, from the music round about me 
* stealing, 
I fain would learn the new and holy song, 
And find at last, beneath Thy trees of heal- 
ing, 
The life for which Ilong. Amen. 


Address by Mr. Stanley W. Burke to the 
South Carolina Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I insert here- 
with the text of a statement made by 
Mr. Stanley W. Burke, president of 
Project Alert of Kershaw County, Inc., 
Kershaw, S.C., to the South Carolina 
legislative delegation at the statehouse 
in Columbia on November 10, 1961: 

Text OF Mr. Burke’s SPEECH BEFORE STATE'S 
DELEGATION 

I am appearing here today in behalf of 
Project Alert of Kershaw County, As far as 
I know, this is the first group of this type 
incorporated in our State, 

Project Alert is a local organization. It 
is not affiliated with any national organiza- 
tion. Its only relationship with other local 
movements or any national anti-Communist 
organizations is willing cooperation in order 
to facilitate the exchange of ideas that may 
be mutually helpful. It must of necessity 
depend upon outside sources for much of its 
research material, educational literature, 
films, and so forth. 

It is not an investigative organization and 
does not propose to engage in name calling. 
It is nonpartisan and nonsectarian, It wel- 
comes in its work any sincere anti-Sociallst, 
anti-Communist patriotic American. 

Stated very briefly; our objective is two- 
fold. First, we are attempting to alert our 
fellow citizens in our county to the danger 
our country faces from communism and sec- 
ondly, to rekindle in our fellow citizens a 
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deep sense of patriotism and a knowledge of 
and respect for our priceless American 
heritage. 

Our group is composed of an executive 
committee and a committee of 100. A list 
of the members who are active in this group 
is included in the material I will leave with 
vou. 

The Committee of One Hundred is just 
being formed. It will comprise a cross sec- 
tion of the leading individuals in our com- 
munity. This committee will serve in an 
advisory capacity to the executive commit- 
tee and will lend support to our various 
projects. 

To date we have put on the following 
programs: 

1. Community programs consisting first of 
a showing of the film “Operation Aboli- 
tion” and later, an address by Dr. Frank 
R. Barnett. In both cases our audience was 
in excess of 400 adults, 

2. Our speakers’ bureau consisting of 
14 local men who have prepared speeches 
on various aspects of communism and pre- 
sented them to the several religious and 
civic groups in our country. These talks 
have all been taped and have been pre- 
sented over our local radio station. The 
taped talks are now being loaned to Winns- 
boro and Cheraw stations for similar pres- 
entation, 

3. Our cold war seminar for the college 
students of our country was presented on 
August 31, 1961, at Fort Jackson. It was 
attended by more than 200 students and 
was proclaimed a success by all of the stu- 
dents and adults who attended. We are 
maintaining contact with these students 
while at their several colleges and attempt- 
ing to keep them informed. We were par- 
ticularly gratified by the many students who 
persistently asked “What can I do to com- 
bat communism?” 

4. The Americanist“ bookshelf we have 
established in the city and county high 
school libraries has been well received. The 
high school librarian reports that several 
of the volumes from the “Americanist Shelf” 
in that library are always out. We shortly 
will begin publishing authoritative reviews 
of the books in our local newspaper to 
awaken even further interest in reading 
these books. 

This fall and winter we have scheduled 
several additional programs. Some of these 
are: 

1, Additional community programs to fur- 
ther alert our fellow citizens to the danger 
we face. In addition to continuing our local 

ers’ bureau programs, we hope to be 
able to obtain several nationally known 
speakers for this season. 

2. We are cooperating with the PTA to 
finance the purchase of flags for all class- 
rooms in our city school. We hope in this 
way to bring an additional sense of pa- 
triotism to our schoolchildren. 

3. We are providing assistance to a group 
of men in Hartsville who are interested in 
forming a group similar to ours. 

Naturally, we are hopeful that all of you 
will see fit to assist us in this program in 
any way that you can. Specifically, we ask 
you to: 

1. Send any literature on the Communist 
menace with which you come in contact to 
Project Alert of Kershaw County. We as- 
sure you that it will be adequately distrib- 
uted. We hope this will include copies of 
your own speeches in this fleld. 

2. We hope that by being aware of the 
existence of our group you can supply copies 
of speeches, names of speakers, or similar 
information that might be used in meeting 
our objectives. 

Based on revealed historical facts and the 
pronouncements and writings of Socialist 
Communist leaders, from Rousseau to Marx 
to Stalin to Khrushchev, it is our firm con- 
viction that communism is a philosophy of 
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atheistic materialism in action and must 
therefore persevere to a consistent end by 
Conflict and deceit. It is logically self-evi- 
dent that coexistence with this diabolical 
Conspiracy is inconsistent, impossible and 
fatal. We oppose any and all attempts at 
appeasement or coexistence with any nation 
in the orbit of world communism. 

It is our further conviction that the Com- 
Munist parties in all countries are not po- 
litical parties per se, but are extensions of, 
and utterly subservient to the world Com- 
Munist Party, We know that the Com- 
Munist Party of the United States is a trai- 
torous organization and that logically every 
individual Communist is a traitor, we oppose 
any approach politically or by civilian or- 
ganization to justify the Communist Party 
or its members. 

We are for any and all political entities 
and investigative committees such as the 
Senate Internal Security Committee and 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, and we will support those in poll- 
tics, whether elected officers or appointed, 
Who support these committees. We will op- 
Pose all those who endeavor to help in any 
Way the anti-anti-Communist movement 
Which seeks to destroy these investigative 
Stoups or interfere with the orderly pur- 
Suit of their duties. 

The sentiments and convictions of our 
Broup were well expressed by General Wal- 
ker in his recent statement to the members 
Of the Senate Armed Services Committee. 
We believe that we express the sentiment 
and thinking of a very large segment of 
the citizens of Kershaw County, and of the 
entire country, when we commend General 

alker and our own Senator Strom THUR- 
Monn for their fearless and conscience-dic- 
tated actions. 

While not discounting the grave possi- 
bility of external armed conflict, it is our 
Conviction that Communist conquest of the 
United States is planned by Internal sub- 
Version and revolution from within, and 

t armed conflict is contemplated only 
as a last resort. It is our conviction that 
the forces of the World Communist Party 
Will employ every device and means to de- 
Stroy America by economic bankruptcy 
through debt, depreciation of the currency, 
Confiscation of gold, confiscatory taxations, 
and Federal acquisition of private prop- 
erty and enterprise; therefore we oppose all 

lation that gives aid and comfort to 
the enemy in pursuit of that end. 

We are not interested in survival without 
Victory. We are interested in survival only 
through victory. We would “rather be dead 

han Red.” 


The Missile Gap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in the 
event that some of my colleagues, be- 
Cause of the holiday season, may have 
Missed the statement made by the Chief 
Of the Air Force Weapons System Com- 
Mand, I wish to invite attention to a 
News clipping dated December 20, 1961; 
Which contains a comment or two by 
Gen. Bernard Schriever. 

The news item is from the Associated 
Press and was contained in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star newspaper. I ask 
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unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AF MISSILE CHIEF Sees GAP CLOSED 

San BERNARDINO, CALIF., December 20.— 1 
have never felt we were behind Russia in 
missile development,” says Gen. Bernard 
Schriever. Chief of the Air Force Weapons 
Systems Command. 

General Schriever, who heads the Air 
Force’s missile development, told a news 
conference yesterday that most officials be- 
lieve the United States has closed the so- 
called missile gap with Russia. He added: 

“The gap has been applied to numbers, 
and I don't think it exists anymore. The 
Russians have nothing like our Polaris sub- 
marine missile and our Minuteman solid-fuel 
ICBM.” 


New Era in Public Administration Ad- 
vanced With Inauguration of National 
Computer Center of Internal Revenue 
Service at Martinsburg, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
November 6, 1961, the city of Martins- 
burg, W. Va., was the scene of another 
advancement in the technological rev- 
olution of our age. On that date the 
National Computer Center of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service was dedicated, thus 
initiating a nationwide data processing 
system which by 1980 will handle some 
135 million tax returns and 450 million 
other documents. 

Though the popular imagination is 
perhaps captured more by the dramatic 
advances of missile and satellfte pro- 
grams, the electronic computer is the 
more fundamental symbol of our times. 


For it is only through the achievements 


of electronic data processing that the 
exploration of space has been made pos- 
sible, and it is the application of elec- 
tronic computers to other areas of sci- 
ence, industry, business, and government 
that makes it possible for us to encom- 
pass the bewildering array of data pro- 
vided in a modern industrial civilization. 

Significant observations were made on 
this theme by Secretary of the Treasury 
Douglas Dillon and by Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue Mortimer M. Caplin at 
the dedication of the National Computer 
Center. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that my remarks delivered at that 
time and those of Secretary Dillon and 
Commissioner Caplin be printed in the 
Appendix to the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR J. RANDOLPH 

Mr. Secretary, Governor Barron, Commis- 
sioner Caplin, distinguished guests, and 
ladies and gentlemen, we are today dedicat- 
ing another step in a technological and 
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scientific revolution the end of which is not 
in sight. 

It has become almost axiomatic to refer to 
our time as the Atomic Age or the Space 
Age. More accurately, we might refer to it 
as the Computer Age—for it is the modern 
and fantastically ingenious electronic com> 
puter which more than any other instrument 
makes possible the spectacular advances of 
the natural sciences and modern technology 
in this era. 

When the present computer system of the 
Internal Revenue Service is completed, with 
its nerve center here at Martinsburg, I am 
informed that some 100 million returns will 
be compared to 450 million documents per- 
taining to personal finances. I have no 
accurate measure of the amount of taxes 
which will thus be recovered, but I should 
judge that it would be in the order of several 
billion dollars annually. One might ob- 
serve in passing that this fact would seem 
to refute the notion of science as being 
ethically neutral—in this instance, science 
and technology are very much on the side of 
2 higher and more rigorous morality regard- 
ing the payment of taxes. 

Presently, there are some 9,000 persons em- 
ployed by the Federal Government in the 
operation of computers. Their activities 
range from performing mock weapons tests 
at Los Alamos and operating the Ballistic 
Missile Early Warning System to ordering 
supplies and planning highway interchanges. 
And before many years the computer may 
well have invaded every segment of our eco- 
nomic, industrial and political life. 

In all truth we are presently embarking 
upon a second industrial revolution even 
before we have fully accommodated ourselves 
politically and economically to the first in- 
dustrial revolution of coal and iron. The 
dangers implicit therein were noted more 
than a decade ago by one of the pioneers in 
this field in a work entitled “The Human Use 
of Human Beings.” In that book Professor 
Norbert Wiener pointed out that the elec- 
tronic computer and its progeny may be our, 
servants or our masters, depending upon 
how we order our society. 

I sincerely hope, therefore, as we dedicate 
this National Computer Center, that we dedi- 
cate these instruments and ourselves to the 
continued progress of a humane civilization 
and that we think always of our wondrous 
technology, not as an end in itself, but in 
terms of its contribution to greater freedom 
and prosperity in a democratic society. 
REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE DOUGLAS DILLON, 

SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, AT THE DEDICA- 

TION OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, 

NATIONAL COMPUTER MARTINSBURG, 

W. Va., MONDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1961 


We are here today, not merely to dedicate 
one more Government building, but to 
launch a new era in public tax administra- 
tion. 

By employing electronic equipment to 
process an enormous mass of data far more 
rapidly and far more accurately than can 
be done by manual methods, we are taking 
a giant stride toward improving the opera- 
tion of our tax system. We are also demon- 
strating that Government is a dynamic or- 
ganism, capable of self-improvement through 
the adoption of modern tools and tech- 
niques. The British statesman, Edmund 
Burke, once said: “Government is a con- 
trivance of human wisdom to provide for 
human wants. Men have a right that these 
wants should be provided for by this 
wisdom.” 

One of the continuing wants of the Amer- 
ican people is ever more efficient and more 
effective public administration. By mesh- 
ing an automatic data system 
into the operations of the Internal Revenue 
Service, we are moving closer to fulfilling 
that want. 
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The ADP system we are initiating here 
today is a major adyance that brings an 
entirely new dimension to tax administra- 
tion, 

A very important element in this adyance 
is the fact that adoption of automatic data 
processing equipment will increase our total 
revenues by helping to insure that all of 
our citizens are bearing their full and fair 
share of the national tax burden. It should 
also give comforting reassurance to our hon- 
est, taxpaying citizens—and they are in 
the vast majority—that life will be made 
far more difficult for the foollsh few who 
are tempted to cheat or to evade. And, by 
enhancing the certainty and fairness of our 
tax administration, it will strengthen the 
Nation to face the tasks that lie ahead. 

We are locked in a struggle with a power- 
ful and resourceful adversary. There is no 
end in sight to that contest. We are con- 
fident that we shall emerge victorious—no 
matter what form the contest may take. 
But, to prevail, we must have an economy 
that flourishes and grows stronger every 
year. 

Our economy must support heavy expend- 
itures to meet our urgent national needs— 
both at home and abroad—and to sustain 
the defensive forces that guard our own 
security and that of the entire free world. 
These necessary expenditures are reflected 
in our present tax burden. More than half 
of our tax dollar is devoted to defense alone, 
and substantial additional portions go to 
other programs of vital importance to our 
national security. Therefore, every addi- 
tional dollar of revenue derived from the 
improved collection techniques made pos- 
sible by electronic equipment is a direct 
contribution to the advancement of our na- 
tional interest, 

The facility we dedicate today is the heart 
of the total ADP system. Within this build- 
ing, magnetic tapes will eventually store the 
entire record of every taxpayer in the United 
States. These master tapes will transcribe 
information electronically from data sup- 
plied by nine regional service centers to be 
established throughout the country. Five or 
six years from now, when the system is 
fully developed, some 78 million accounts— 
72 million individual and 6 million busi- 
ness—will be maintained here on some 400 
miles of tape. From this data, the Internal 
Revenue Service will be able to determine 
the tax status of any taxpayer, at any time. 

With automatic data processing equip- 
ment, the Service will be able to keep a sys- 
tematic check on failure of taxpayers to file 
returns, to determine quickly whether taxes 
are owed for previous years, and to in- 
stantly detect such things as duplicate claims 
for refunds. It will also enable the Service 
to do a better job of determining which re- 
turns should be selected for audit purposes. 

But the advantages of ADP will not be 
limited to improve tax collection. The In- 
ternal Revenue Service is also charged with 
paying out refunds under our system of 
withholding. Last year, some 36 million re- 
fund checks were mailed. year, some 
500,000 of these checks fail to reach their 
destination, usually because the taxpayer has 
moved without leaving any forwarding ad- 
dress. With the help of ADP, the Internal 
Revenue Service will be able to cure this 
situation and refunds will be faster and 
more certain. 

The new technique will not dehumanize 
our tax administration. It will not be man 
against machine—the individual taxpayer 
versus a giant, impersonal monster that 
thrives only on numbers. The Internal Reve- 
nue Service will continue to offer all the 
assistance and other services now provided 
to taxpayers with questions or problems. In 
fact, the new system should permit the 
Service to devote more time to direct, per- 
sonal contacts. The overall effect will be 
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improved and more rapid service to taxpay- 

ers in all their dealings with the Govern- 

ment. 

Iam pleased that you could join us on this 
important occasion. As the ADP system 
becomes fully operative In the years ahead, 
I am confident that we will look back on 
this occasion as a major tunring point in 
public tax administration, 

Drarr or REMARKs BY COMMISSIONER or IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE MORTIMER M. CaPLIN AT 
THE DEDICATION OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
Service NATIONAL COMPUTER CENTER, MAR- 
TINSEURG, W. VA., NOVEMBER 6, 1961 


History has long been known to repeat 
itself, but these repetitions often produce 
some unpredictable patterns. A century ago, 
this city was the scene of bitter fighting be- 
tween North and South—a symbol of the 
most divisive struggle in our Nation's life. 
Today, Martinsburg moves into a new role— 
the symbol of a cohesive revenue system 
through which Americans in all sections of 
our country contribute to the attainment of 
our national goals. 

The adoption of electronic equipment as a 
tool in our individual, self-assessment tax 
system marks a major stride in revenue ad- 
ministration. In the next few years, the 
tax accounts of every taxpayer in the United 
States will be assembled under this roof, 
permitting us to collect internal revenues 
more efficiently and effectively than ever be- 
fore and to provide better and more rapid 
service to taxpayers. 

The Internal Revenue Service has made 
swift progress in converting its operations to 
an automatic data processing system. The 
construction of this national computer cen- 
ter is a good example of that progress. If 
we had met here 5 short months ago, we 
would have been standing in a fleld of grass. 
We owe a deep debt of gratitude to the 
General Services Administration; to the 
architect, John Hans Graham, and his Mr. 
David Bernstein; to the builder, Scott S. 
Bair; to the contractor, W. Harley Miller; and 
to the project engineer, Marshall Elam; and 
to many, many others for their splendid co- 
operation in expediting this center, 


We also have been able to accelerate other 
parts of our conversion to automatic data 
processing. Our plans for new regional sery- 
ice centers are substantially ahead of our 
original timetable. Our Atlanta service cen- 
ter goes into operation in a little more than 
1 month from now. Philadelphia will be 
operational a year later. Just last week, we 
announced the selection of Austin, Tex., as 
the location of our third regional service 
center. We expect to announce at an early 
date the site of the Cincinnati region's serv- 
ice center. This center will process tax re- 
turns, reports, and other documents for 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Virginia, and this 
very fine State of West Virginia. 

In addition, we are moving up our time- 
table to convert existing service centers in 
Lawrence, Mass., and Kansas City, Mo., to 
automatic data processing in 1963. This 
means that these two service centers will 
then handle not only their regular process- 
ing work with present techniques, but will 
begin to process certain business tax returns 
with ADP methods. In 1964 we will convert 
the existing service center in Ogden, Utah, 
and activate the two remaining service cen- 
ters in the New York and Chicago regions. 

At the rate we are now proceeding, every 
taxpayer in the United States will have his 
returns processed under this new system by 
1966. 

It is with much pleasure and pride that I 
make these announcements and welcome you 
to our ceremonies today. We in the In- 
ternal Revenue Service believe that this new 
direction in tax processing dedicated here 
will have a profound effect on the future 
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health of our American system of govern- 
ment. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, as a 
matter of further interest and informa- 
tion, regarding the role of the Federal 
Government in pioneering computer ap- 
plications, the Honorable John W. Macy; 
Jr., Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, recently delivered a most 
enlightening address on this subject be- 
fore a national symposium of the Federal 
Government Accountants Association. I 
ask unanimous consent to have excerpts 
of Chairman Macy’s remarks printed in 
the Appendix to the Recor at this time. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

ADDRESS BY JOHN W. Macy, In., CHAIRMAN, 
U.S, CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, BEFORE THE 
10TH ANNUAL NATIONAL SymMrosIium, FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTANTS ASSOCIA” 
TION, SHOREHAM HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
May 18, 1961 
Government was far ahead of business in 

the use of EDP back in 1951, and it is 

in the lead. Government has pioneered com- 

puter application and continues to pioneer 

it. Federal officials you will hear in 

Symposium are the leaders, not the follow” 

ers, in the development of complex, largë“ 

scale applications of technology to assist 
management in reaching critical public 
decisions. 

A brief review of the historical growth in 
automatic data processing gives us proper 
perspective on Government leadership. 

The Univac which General Electric put 
into operation at Louisville, Ky., in the sum- 
mer of 1954 was the first of these systems in 
business, but the first large-scale fully auto- 
matic business data processing system was 
delivered to a U.S. Government agency, the 
Bureau of the Census, in 1951. 

By the end of 1957, 121 electronic systems 
for data processing had been installed in 
Government agencies, By 1957 almost every 
major activity in Government having large- 
scale paperwork and recordkeeping funt- 
tions had been affected in some degree by the 
introduction of electronic systems. 

Today there are over 700 computer 595" 

tems operating in 30 Government agencies: 

John Pfeiffer, in his book titled “The Hu- 
man Brain,” states that we need computers 
because we have developed ways of III 
too complicated for our brains to cope with. 
The needs, tasks, and responsibilities of big 
management have become so large and s 
plex that they are no longer understandable 
or manageable without the ald of the mod- 
ern computer, The conclusion is that tn 
complex circuity and design of the computer 
are necessary to simplify life in T 
ment. Just as thousands of years ago man 
learned to use simple handtools and me- 
chanical devices to help him better cope wi 
his environment, we have had to develop new 
methods to cope with the complexity of th® 
mid-20th-century environment. 

EDP is only one example of the new meth- 
ods and concepts crowding in upon us. 

The scope of Government operations de- 
mands leadership in developing these new 
ways. It demands that we understand and 
make use of each new concept and practice 
that will help us do a better job. 

The rapidity of change is best illustrated 
by the fact that in less than half a century 
we can see three tides in the development 
of management, each one overtaking its 
predecessors and leaving tts mark. 

First of these was the era of scientific 
Management, which placed a premium 
upon functional specialization according to 
a careful analysis of the one best way to do 
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a job. A hallmark of scientific management 
Was the fractionating of superivsion and the 
Separation of planning and contro] from 
the actual conduct of operations. It was 
an era of emphasis on devices to assure 
compliance. The ascendancy of machine- 
Model scientific management over individ- 
ual artisanship was expressed in industry 
in the formation of the great Detroit as- 
sembly lines. In government this thinking 
Could be seen in emphasis on centralization 
and uniform practices—in the Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921, which led to the 
important establishment of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

The 1921 act represented a major revision 
in the whole budgetary procedure. It dis- 
Posed of the practice whereby each agency 
Came to Congress on its own and it focused 
upon an increase in Presidential control over 

planning. For the first time we 

@ national budgetary system. On the 
audit side we also saw the requirement of 
Centrally prescribed and relatively uniform 
accounting and review systems. The Gen- 
eral Accounting Office actually kept the 
paoti of the Post Office Department until 

Another administrative revolution was 

generated even before the techniques 
Of scientific management were in full flower. 
The work of Elton Mayo and his followers 
gave impetus to the participative manage- 
Ment philosophy. It was realized that the 
release of productivity and the success of 
Programs were dependent upon the involve- 
ment of people in goals and methods. Man- 
ugement's interest again turned to decen- 
tralization and the placing of responsibility 
for results at the locus oñ operations. 

The 1940's witnessed the development of 
Concepts underlying the Budget and Ac- 
Counting Act of 1950, which decentralized 
responsibility for financial management to 
&genices under general guidelines prescribed 
by the central agencies. These general 
Suidelines permitted variation in practice to 
Meet the needs of management in each agen- 
cy, while they retained the element of con- 
Sistency with central review. Although the 
term “financial management” did not come 
into general use until 1953 or 1954, I was 

to some of the earliest uses of the 

new concept during my own experience at 

Do Atomie Energy Commission in the late 
8. 

Now we are on the threshold of a new wave 
Of managerial advance in which we will draw 
heavily upon a new concept of science in 

ment. Contributions by mathema- 


ticlans, statisticians, industrial engineers, 


and such social scientists as psychologists 
and economists are converging to provide 
new approaches to solving intricate manage- 
Ment problems. We are finding new ways of 

about the handling of information. 
We employ the capabilities of electronics 
both in the rapid communication of data 
and its manipulation. 

We are thus in a position to bring more 
testable data to bear upon problems and to 
Simulate sclutions. While historical data 
will continue to be important for knowing 
What has happened, so that adjustments in 
direction can be made, managers are in- 
creasingly in need of predictive information. 
The concepts of operations research and the 
Other “optimization” techniques have ex- 
hanced management's judgment by sharpen- 
ing various alternative courses of action 
avallable to them, including the interrelated 
“penalties” and benefits accruing to each 
course. 

The ability to obtain current, accurate, 
and meaningful information of the most 
comprehensive sort is yesterday's dream come 
true for those who carry the day-to-day 
administrative responsibility. 
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ADA: An Evaluation—II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 A 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Los Angeles Times series on the 
Americans for Democratic Action dis- 
cusses, in its second article, the question 
of the goals of the organization, its 
origins and its operations. This article 
is entitled “Views Far Apart on Aims of 
ADA”: 

Views Far APART ON AIMS oF ADA 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 

WasHincton.—What is ADA—Americans 
for Democratic Action? 

It is easiest to tell briefly what it is not. 
It is not the American Dental Association, 
a common error which annoys both groups. 

It is not a secret society nor a subversive 
organization, by law or traditional American 
ground rules. It is not a political party and 
not, as commonly believed, an appendage 
of the Democratic Party. 

By its own letterhead definition ADA is 
“a national, independent liberal organiza- 
tion” and by its constitution ADA proclaims 
itself “an organization for progressives, dedi- 
cated to the achievement of freedom and 
economic security for all people everywhere, 
through education and democratic political 
action.” 

J OPEN TO ANY CREED 

It bars Communists, Fascists and all to- 
talitarians from membership, but is other- 
wise open to “any person of any race, 
religion, color or national origin” with $5 
annual dues and the approval of ADA's 
national board. 

According to a 1958 Senate Republican 
policy committee staff study ADA is a group 
of leftwing Democrats who hope, as either 
the senior or junior partner of a labor alli- 
ance, to capture the Democratic Party and 
bring about a system which would amount 
to national socialism in America.” 

In the sympathetic but sardonic view of 
a liberal Democrat of impeccable credentials, 
who never has joined ADA, it is an organi- 
zation whose whole is less than the sum of 
its parts—very dominated by Fabian ideas— 
the ‘thunder on the left’ which has become 
a squeak, leaving an alumni association of 
old New Dealers who hold annual reunions 
to reminisce—without any political influ- 
ence except in Pennsylvania.” 

To the Communist Daily Worker (1948) 
the fledging ADA was “the imperialists’ fifth 
column inside the liberal and labor move- 
ment” and in 1949 “the confused liberalism 
that makes up the mish-mash called ADA.” 

To the 1961 California senate subcom- 
mittee on un-American activities ADA “is 
in no sense a Communist front, or in any 
way subversive (but) some of the techniques 
employed by ADA leaders, and the fact that 
it has opposed with considerable vigor al- 
most the entire loyalty-security program 
of the Government—have made it the target 
of considerable criticism.” 

Clearly, no consensus here. So let us 
begin at the beginning. 

DREARY WINTER 


April 1947, was coming in with dogwood 
blossoms to brighten what had been for New 
Deal Democrats a dreary winter of discon- 
tent when ADA was born in the old Willard 
Hotel in Washington. 
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Republicans and Communists, were giving 
them double trouble. Franklin D, Roose- 
velt only 2 years in his Hyde Park grave 
had left them orphans in the postwar storm. 
They were unsure of Mr. Truman, whose 
liberalism extended mainly to old cronies 
who were no more egghead than he. > 

Sound of lung and full of fight, ADA was 
born with four volees at a press conference 
March 30, 1947. The chairman: was Wilson 
Wyatt, ex-housing expediter later to be 
Adlal Stevenson's campaign manager; an- 
other old New Dealer was Leon Henderson, 
chairman of President Truman's council of 
economic advisers; the younger spakesmen 
were FDR's namesake son and the new mayor 
of Minneapolis, HuBERT H. HUMPHREY. 

HUMPHREY, bursting full blown on the 
national scene, did most of the talking. He 
described ADA’s aims as “militant political 
action, from the grassroots right through to 
the national level, without turning into a 
third party movement.“ He stressed ADA’s 
domestic program, 

“There seems to be a phobia (sic) in pro- 
gressive organizations to wrap themselves 
up in pretzel knots on foreign policy only,” 
HUMPHREY told the reporters. 

At the outset ADA stressed its independ- 
ent“ (not nonpartisan) character, but Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Jr., prophetically observed 
“from the way the Republicans are legislat- 
ing in Congress, we will be supporting, many, 
many more Democrats than Republicans.” 

Later ADA testimony suggests that it was 
formed to purge Moscow-line Communists 
from the ranks of patriotic liberals. Con- 
temporary news accounts indicate that the 
election in Noyember 1946 of a Republican 
80th Congress triggered the reaction. Cer- 
tainly Congress became ADA’s first concern 
when it cast off wartime economic controls 
(run by some ADA founders) and sought to 
curb labor unions (run by others). 

2 RED CONCERN REAL 

The anti-Communist concern was certainly 
real in ADA’s formative years, though taking 
second rank in the 250 organizers resolution 
“barring Fascists and Communists from 
miembership.” In retrospect, Harvard His- 
torian Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., now a 
Presidential assistant, termed 1947 “the 
watershed at which American liberalism 
began to base itself once again on a solid 
conception of man and history.” 

Among the American liberals who stood at 
the Great Divide that year, 144 had met 
in January, led by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
and two of her children, “to map a campaign 
for restoring the influence of liberalism in 
the national and international policies of 
the United States.” Others, including the 
U.S: Communist Party, formed up around 
the tattered banner of ex-Vice President 
Henry Wallace who—had F.D.R. not dumped 
him in 1944—would have become President 
of the United States. 

Sunday we listed the ADA founding 
fathers who now surround President Ken- 
nedy in the White House, three Cabinet 
posts and more than 30 strategic adminis- 
tration appointments. Other well-remem- 
bered ADA founders include the first woman 
U.S. Ambassador, Eugenie Anderson; War 
Labor Board Chairman William H. Davis; 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s protege, Joseph P. Lash; 
Will Rogers, Jr., son of the humorist, and 
Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., Washington lawyer who 
has always been ADA'’s lodestar. 

LABOR FOUNDERS LISTED 


Among the labor union founders were 
ADA Vice Chairman Walter Reuther of the 
UAW, CIO; A. J. Hayes of the independent 
Machinists; CIO Secretary-Treasury James 
B. Carey; David Dubinsky of the ILGWU, 
AFL, and many more. Over the years unions 
have contributed one-third of ADA’s funds. 
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As champions of civil rights there were 
the late Walter White of the NAACP, Morris 
Ernst of the ACLU, and George L. P. Weaver 
(now HHFA chief) of the CIO anti-discrimi- 
nation committee. The liberal clergy was 
represented by Theologian Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Rabbi 
Milton Steinberg, the Reverend George Hig- 
gins of the National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil; and Unitarian Dr. A. Powell Davies. 

COLLEGE CONTINGENT 


From Congress came Senators Lehman, 
Democrat, of New York, and Douglas, Demo- 
crat, of Illinois, and Representative Andrew 
Biemiller, Democrat, of Wisconsin, later to 
be ADA’s lobbyist and now the AFL-CIO rep- 
sentative on Capitol Hill. Another founder 
was ex-Representative H, Jerry Voorhis, 
Democrat of California, just unseated by an 
unknown Republican, Richard Nixon. (Rep- 
resentative CHET Howrietp, Democrat of 
California, is listed as an ADA founder but 
told the Times he was not.) 

The college contingent was less conspic- 
uous at ADA’s birth than now, but Schlesin- 
ger and his Harvard colleague, J. Kenneth 
Galbraith (now Ambassador to India), were 
present, y 

Also on hand were many officers of organ- 
izations that preceded ADA—the Friends of 
Democracy, American Veterans Committee, 
U.S. Students Assembly, Union for Demo- 
cratic Action, Independent Voters of Illinois, 
and like outfits in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Michigan (where ADA strength is, 
still concentrated). 

Most significant in view of ADA’s avowed | 
political aims was the considerable number 
of influential editors, columnists, and Wash- 
ington correspondents who attended its 
birth. 


Listed among ADA founders are Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop, Marquis Childs, Kenneth 
Crawford, Robert Bendiner, Barry Bingham, 
the late Elmer Davis, Edgar Ansel Mowrer, 
Nelson Poynter, the late Tom Stokes, Palmer 
Hoyt, Hodding Carter, John and Anna Eleanor 
Boettiger, Aubrey Williams, Monroe Swaet- 
land, and James Wechsler. 

This seemingly heterogeneous assembly 
was drawn together by alarm at the offyear 
Republic success in Congress, fear that the 
fruits of the New Deal were withering amidst 
the embarrassing exposures of Communist 
agents masquerading as liberals in high Fed- 
eral jobs, and the all but universal expecta- 
tion of a Republican President in 1948. 


WARTIME COLLABORATION 


The wartime collaboration with Commu- 
nist Russia and its United States branch 
was definitely over—by the Communists’ 
choice—and the ADA was first blooded in 
savage battle with the Wallacites, whom they 
denounced as a Moscow-inspired lot. ADA 
backed the Truman doctrine for Greece and 
Turkey (somewhat dublously at first, pre- 
ferring United Nation action and economic 
over military aid, as ADA still does). 

But ADA’ers as liberals were unhappy with 
Mr. Truman, despite Mrs. Roosevelt's early 
counsel not to work outside the Democratic 
fold. 

On April 10, 1948, ADA’s national board 
urged the Democrats to nominate either 
General Eisenhower or Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Douglas for President. But as neither 
proved willing, ADA endorsed the Truman- 
Barkley ticket rather unenthuslastically. 

GOING CONCERN 


By 1950 ADA was a going concern with 
32.000 members in 123 chapters located in 30 
States, plus some 5,000 “Students for Demo- 
cratic Action” members on over 100 campuses. 
According to ADA officials, its total member- 
ship has grown some, to 45,000 in 1955 and an 
estimated 50,000 today—but the latest sworn 
post office circulation statement of the 
monthly ADA World, which goes to every 
dues-paying member, was only 18,600. 
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ADA chapters have consolidated and closed 
down to about 100 in 16 States. 

After a spurt during the postwar GI 
bill period, student groups, now called ADA's 
campus division, have dwindled to 22 chap- 
ters with some 2,000 members, largely in 
the East. 

The formal organization and key policy- 
making officials of ADA have remained re- 
markably the same throughout its 14-year 
history. Its national officers are virtually 
all founders or early members and alternate 
in musical chairmanship and vicechairman- 
ships, though so many have been drafted 
by the New Frontier some new blood may 
be needed. 

The paid staff of 15 that operates na- 
tional ADA headquarters in a converted 
town house at 1341 Connecticut Avenue, 
NW., Washington, has more turnover. Mrs. 
Violet M. Gunther, national ADA director, 
has worked her way up from the outset of 
ADA's activities, and appears to run an 
extremely efficient though underpaid ‘and 
unpretentious office. 


TOP SALARY $175 


(The top ADA salary reported to Con- 
gress as required by the corrupt practices 
and lobbying laws was $175 a week, and 
the total payroll for 1960 was $61,990, 
roughly one-third of ADA’s expenditures. 
The rest goes mainly for routine office ex- 
penses, printing, mailing, telephone, tele- 
graph and travel costs.) 

Only contributions of $10 or more are re- 
quired by law, so ADA’s financial filings do 
not include the $5 annual membership dues 
($7.50 for couples to preserve domestic tran- 
quility) and do not give a complete picture 
of its fiscal situation. Rarely in recent years 
have contributions from individuals or la- 
bor unions (the UAW and ILGWU are the 
most regular) exceeded $10,000 and $1,000 
to $2,000 gifts are more frequent. The only 
political expenditures exceeding $100 re- 
ported for 1960 were $1,000 to the New York 
ADA chapter in September and $150 to Rep- 
resentative Charles Porter, Democrat, of 
Oregon, Porter lost. 

Union subsidies to ADA have dried up 
some since National Chairman Biddle testi- 
fied in a 1950 probe that labor support, es- 
sential to any liberal group’s success, made 
up one-third of ADA’s revenue. Last year 
ADA reported union contributions of 
$33,833 out of a total (extra large because 
of the campaign year) of $179,683 excluding 
dues. 

Labor's decreasing interest is partly due 
to concentration on its own political action 
committees, partly to some unionists’ dis- 
enchantment with ultraliberal ADA policies 
such as caused David McDonald’s steelwork- 
ers to drop their cash support and President 
Sal B. Hoffman of the Upholsterers Interna- 
tional Union, one of ADA's founders, to re- 
sign in 1951 over the Red China issue. 

ADA performs a meticulous but confusing 
job of double bookkeeping to steer clear of 
the Taft-Hartley law’s prohibition of polit- 
ical contributions by labor unions. This 
was explored by the 1950 House lobbying 
hearings, still a useful source on ADA’s birth 
and behavior, and sharply criticized by the 
GOP minority including Representative 
CHARLES HALLECK, Republican, of Indiana, 
now minority leader. 


NONPOLITICAL FUND 


Union donations go into a “nonpolitical 
fund” and all others into a “regular” fund 
used for purposes ADA considers to be polit- 
ical, The 1960 Congressional files show con- 
tributions to ADA totalling $179,683 includ- 
ing $33,838 from unions. From these “non- 
political” funds $14,232 helped make up a 
total staff payroll of $61,991 and $18,912 
was spent for educational and housekeeping 

urposes. “Regular” expenditures ran to 
$147,607 and ADA’s total spending reported 
was $180,751. 
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The bonanza year for ADA contributions 
reported to Congress was 1954, when $205,- 
273 came in. The period for union 
gifts was $66,824 in 1952. 


What Our Port Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 
Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the January 2, 1962, 


-issue of the Chicago Daily Tribune: 


War OUR Port NEEDS 


Oversea commerce handled by the port of 
Chicago showed a gain in 1961 and a further 
improvement is expected in the coming year- 
But it is no secret that the port’s develop- 
ment has failed to match the high hopes ex- 
pressed when the St. Lawrence Seaway was 
opened with much fanfare in 1959. 

In the first year of the seaway’s operations 
Chicago's port handled 802,854 tons of ex- 
port-import general merchandise cargo. In 
1960 the total tonnage dropped to 765,248 
because of the business slump and a 3-week 
strike of longshoremen. Complete figures for 
1961 are not yet available but the total is ex- 
pected to be 800,000 tons or more. With gen- 
eral business improvement and with several 
port installations completed, more than a 
million tons of general cargo are expected to 
moye in and out of Chicago in 1962. 

In addition to general merchandise, the 
principal commodity moving out of the port 
is grain. Oversea shipments in 1961 were 
233,000 tons, a decline of 88,000 tons from the 
previous year. Grain shipments to Canadian 
and domestic ‘ports increased, however, and 
the total movement of grain was 1,290,000 
tons, a piddling gain of about 22,000 tons 
over the total for 1960. 

Chicago cannot be satisfied with this rec- 
ord. A study made several years ago by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce showed 
that the area tributary to Chicago originates 
at least 1344 million tons of export cargo, 
most of which moves overseas by way of 
Atlantic and gulf ports. One reason why 
the port of Chicago fails to get more of this - 
business is that the port has no expert traf- 
fic men to encourage shippers to use the 
seaway or the Illinois waterway. At the 
same time at least 10 other major American 
ports have traffic representatives in Chicago 
to help funnel freight through their facilities. 

Another reason for Chicago’s poor show- 
ing is the favorable railroad freight rates 
enjoyed by export-import cargo moving to 
and from coast ports. The railroads nat- 
urally will try to keep all the business they 
have. They are unlikely to lower rates to 
and from the port of Chicago unless they 
get some benefits, or unless shippers per- 
suade them to do so, 

We favor the establishment of a Chicago 
port traffic bureau which could promote our 
harbors and instigate pressure on the rail- 
roads to revise their rates. The cost of such 
a bureau properly might be borne jointly by 
the Chicago regional port district, the city 
of Chicago, and the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, 

Another immediate need is for deepening 
of the Calumet River and Calumet Harbor, 
along with removal of bridge obstructions in 
the river. Congress has approved an appro- 
priation to begin the river channel improve- 
ment. Funds for removing three bridges are 
expected to be granted this year, The Il- 
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linois delegation in Congress should pursue 
these projects. Until they are completed, 
Our most important harbor at Lake Calumet 
will be severely handicapped. 

Several long-term projects deserve atten- 
tion this year. One is a single port au- 
thority to control and develop shipping facil- 
ities. It makes no sense to have rival 
authoritics—the city, which operates Navy 
Pier, and the port district, which runs Lake 
Calumet Harbor. Creation of a single au- 
thority would be a step toward another de- 
Sirable long-term goal, the creation of an 
Tilinois-Indiana agency in charge of ports. 

During the last year Congress moved to 
Complete the widening of the Calumet Sag 
Channel, which extends from Lake Calumet 
to the main sanitary and ship canal. Cal- 
Sag is the link between the Great Lakes and 
the Illinois-Mississippt river system. Dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1961 barges car- 
ried more than 16 million tons of cargo on 
the Illinois waterway. Traffic undoubtedly 
will grow when the Cal-Sag bottleneck is 
removed, and twin locks will be needed at 
Lockport. 

Development of inland waterway traffic is 
as important to the future of Chicago as 
Seaway traffic, if the port is to become a great 
Cargo interchange point like Rotterdam. 

So far Chicago has been coasting on the 
Natural advantages which it enjoys. It is 
now time to wake up and really compete 
With the Atlantic and gulf ports. 


What Do You Know About the World 


of Communism?—Part 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


„ OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Los Angeles Times on Sunday, December 
10, 1961, carried a review of a new book 
titled “The World of Communism” by 
Dr. Rodger Swearingen, associate pro- 
fessor of international relations and his- 
tory at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles which is located in 
My congressional district. Dr. Swear- 
ingen is director of the University of 
Southern California’s Soviet-Asian 
Studies Center and its new Research In- 
Stitute on Communist Strategy and 
Propaganda, and has been a consultant 
to the State Department and Rand 
Corp. 

This new book should be required 
reading for all students of history in 
the United States and for all citizens of 
the United States interested in a more 
thorough knowledge of what communism 
is and how to recognize its insidious in- 
fluence and combat and defeat its 
avowed plans and purposes which dre 
bent upon overthrowing the Government 
of the United States by force and vio- 
lence if necessary. 

I have consistently and vigorously 
fought and opposed communism, and 

ve on every occasion tried to impress 
upon the people of my district the urgent 
need to be alert to its bad influences 
upon all segments of our American way 
of life. i 

I have introduced a resolution to de- 
fine communism in which-I stated: 
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“Americanism and communism cannot 
mix. Democracy and communism are 
incompatible. Freedom and liberty as 
we know them cannot. tolerate commu- 
nism. We must be vigilant and alert to 
the wiles and insidious influences it is 
attempting to inflict upon us. In our 
schools, in the press, through the radio, 
and our motion pictures, its agents, and 
in many cases its unsuspecting adher- 
ents, are expounding the theories of 
communism. It should be defined so 
that all will be aware of its dangers to 
our way of life in the United States.” 

I have introduced in this session of 
Congress H.R. 8043 which, if passed, 
would outlaw the Communist Party in 
the United States. 

I was so impressed with the review of 
Dr. Swearingen’s book, “The World of 
Communism,” that I felt it.should be in- 
serted in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp to- 
gether with the above remarks of my 
own because Dr. Swearingen has used 
language which reveals in a very under- 
standable manner the insidious influence 
that communism can have upon our 
American way of life. 

I think the Los Angeles Times should 
be complimented for this excellent public 


service by publicizing the following re- 


view of Dr. Swearingen’s book, “The 
World of Communism.” 
What Is THE Wortp or COMMUNISM? 
(By Rodger Swearingen) 

The world of communism is a strange 
world only vaguely familiar to the majority 
of Americans. 

By the world of communism we do not 
mean merely those lands and captive peoples 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. We 
also mean the realm of the mind, that Marx- 
ist-Leninist never-never land of backward 
logic and doubletalk. 

Included, as well, is the region of the 
domestic Communist, particularly Com- 
munist activity here in America. These 
areas are all tied in together by the Com- 
munist theory, Moscow-Peiping foreign 
policies, and an interlocking network of in- 
ternational Communist organizations. This 
is the world of communism. How much do 
you know about it? 

WHY BOTHER STUDYING IT? 


Why bother studying it? It’s not our 
world. True, but it is increasingly our 
problem and the problem of free peoples 
everywhere. 

J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, in his thoughtful 
book, “Masters of Deceit,” puts it this way: 

“Every citizen has a duty to learn more 
about the menace that threatens his future, 
his home, his children, the peace of the 
world.” 

One of the cardinal rules of military 
strategy taught at West Point and at milftary 
academies throughout the world is, “know 
your enemy.” 

The Bolsheviks declared war on the cap- 
italist world in 1917. Communists every- 
where today make no secret of the fact that 
they regard the United States as their prin- 
cipal enemy. Khrushchev said recently that 
he intends to “bury us”. Our grandchil- 
dren, he assured us, “will live under 

The record is, thus, rather clear on one 
point; The Communists have declared war 
on us. To be sure, it is not a hot war 
fought with guns, tanks, aircraft or nuclear 
weapons, but it is a war all right—a war 
waged with ideas, propoganda, economic aid, 
trade, culture, and espionage. 

A more polite and palatable term for this 
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gigantic world conflict is competitive’ co- 
existence. But perhaps the time has come 
to call a spade a spade. We are presently 
engaged in a life-or-death struggle for 
which we are ill prepared—historically, 
psychologically, or politically. 

But when the stakes are for the survival 
of our way of life, we would do well to find 
out something about the rules of the game. 
It would be helpful also to know as much 
as possible about the number, strengths, and 
weaknesses of the players on the opposing 
team. 

And finally, we had better learn all we can 
about the system, formations and specific 
plays employed by the coach on the other 
side—lest we be taken by surprise, over- 
whelmed and defeated. 


HOW MUCH DO WE KNOW ADOUT THE SUBJECT? 


Winston Churchill described Russia as a 
“riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an 
enigma.” 

But that was years ago. Intensive re- 
search and experience during the past dec- 
ade have taught us much about the sub- 
ject. The stranger will still become hope- 
lessly lost in the world of communism with- 
out some kind of guide or road map. 

The essential point is, however, that we 
now know quite enough to define and sketch 
accurately the theories or ideology, the 
political and economic system, and the daily 
life of the world of communism. The prob- 
lem is no longer diagnosis. It is communica- 
tion. 

Once we come to understand the Com- 
munists, what they believe, how they think, 
the basis of their system, the record of their 
rule, and the realities of life behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains, much of the mystery 
disappears, And when the clouds have lifted 
via ee mist has cleared away, what do we 

n 

We see two massive power centers and 
an international Communist movement oper- 
ating with goals and rules quite different 
from ours. But they are goals and rules 
which can be identified and studied. Once 
understood, these goals and rules help ex- 
plain much of the mystery of the theory and 
practice of the system. 

A look at the life in Russia and China 
today further serves to demonstrate the 
difference between reality and propaganda. 
It also supplies a vivid contrast. between the 
open societies and the captive peoples, be- 
tween freedom and slavery. 

Here a word of caution may be in order. 
Communism is a subject on which many 
hundreds of scholars have spent their lives. 
It is complicated, and significant. It is dif- 
ficult though intriguing. 

Do not be discouraged if some of the 
ideas are so strange as to be literally un- 
thinkable at first. Do not expect more than 
some hints of a new horizon of understand- 
ing from this brief introduction to the vast 
world of communism, 

One final suggestion. Don’t be satisfied 
with a brief or incomplete answer. Don't 
take the Communists’ word for it. In fact, 
don’t take any one individual's or organiza- 
tion's word for it. 

Dig out the facts. Ask more questions. 
Read more about Marxist-Leninist theory 
and practice. Become familiar with some 
of the brilliant critics of communism. 
Challenge Communist doubletalk. Above all, 
learn more about your own country. Re- 
member, there are two tests that commu- 
nism cannot pass. The first is the test of 
truth; the second is the test of comparison. 

In this way you will be able to confront 
Communist lies and distortion with organ- 
ized truth. In this way you will be able to 
demonstrate to others—and to yourself—the 
superiority of our American system and our 
democratic way of life. 

WHAT IS COMMUNISM? 


Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary de- 
fines communism in this way: 
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“1, Any system of social organization in 
which goods are held in common; as, Brook 
Farm was an experiment in communism. 

“2. A doctrine and program based upon 
revolutionary Marxian socialism as devel- 
oped by N. Lenin and the Bolshevik party, 
which interprets history as a relentless class 
war eventually to result everywhere in the 
victory of the proletariat and establishment 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and 
which calls for regulation of all social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural activities through the 
agency of a single authoritarian party as the 
leader of the proletariat in all countries so 
as to achieve its ultimate objectives, a class- 
less society and establishment of a world 
union of Socialist Soviet Republics.” 

But the complex, controversial term com- 
munism” cannot easily be reduced to a dic- 
tionary definition or a simple explanation. 
Certainly, today, when we use the term, we 
do not ordinarily refer to any of those early 
Christian or utopian experiments in sharing, 
such as the Brook Farm. 

Modern communism is many things: 

Communism is a philosophy of history, a 
view of society and the world. A century 
ago, Karl Marx, the father of modern com- 
munism, taught materialism, atheism, and 
the evils of private property, that is, of own- 
ing things. He believed that the class strug- 
gle—of the haves against the have-nots— 
explained all of human history. 

As the oppressed workers (proletariat) 
became more and more numerous and miser- 
able, they would eventually rise up as a 
class against the capitalists who exploited 
them. This proletarian revolution, Marx was 
convinced, was bound to take place in one 
after another of the advanced, industrialized 
capitalist countries of Europe and in the 
United States as the middle class became 
poorer, and finally this desperate, swollen 
working class sought to liberate itself. 

But Marx was wrong. The middle class has 
not disappeared; it has grown in size, 
wealth, and importance everywhere. The 
worker, as a class, has not become more mis- 
erable; his lot has improved markedly, espe- 
cially in the democratic countries. Commu- 
nism came to relatively nonindustrialized 
Russia and agrarian China, not to indus- 
trialized Europe or America. Revolution did 
not occur automatically. It was manufac- 
tured. 

Communism is a political strategy and a 
social system. Lenin overhauled Marxism at 
the turn of the century and forged it into 
a political weapon for reshaping society. 

Lenin was the master of organization and 
of the strategy and tactics for revolution. 
He saw the need for a corps of revolution- 
makers, a vanguard called the Communist 
Party. 

A revolution, like war, Lenin said, has to be 
planned, organized, and skillfully executed. 
It doesn't just happen. And when the revo- 
lution is over and the Communists are vic- 
torious, this vanguard will eliminate the 
opposition and organize every facet of the 
political, social, and economic life of the 
nation. 

This dictatorship of the proletariat would 
Prepare the road to pure communism and 
hasten the day when the state will wither 
away, to use Marx’s term. But state or 
government power in all the nations under 
communism has not shown the slightest 
tendency of withering away. Quite the 
opposite. The Communist socio-political 
system has become, in practice, a one-party, 
ruthless totalitarian machine run absolutely 
by a few men at the top. 

Communism is an economic system: 
Communism is an economic system of total 
planning, collectivization of agriculture, and 
regimentation of workers and peasants. 

The state owns virtually everything. The 
state operates all sectors of the nation’s 
economy. There are no private businesses, 
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no effective labor unions, and, of course, no 
strikes. The government runs all enter- 
prises from the railroads to shoestores and 
lunch stands. The government determines 
both salaries and prices. 

In order to assure maximum resources for 
deyelopment—to build new factories, 
bridges, or apartment buildings—instead of 
taxing the people heavily, the government 
simply pays extremely low salaries while 
keeping consumer prices high. 

Virtually every phase and aspect of life 
is thus planned and controlled—from the 
cradle to the grave. The individual becomes 
aA quiet, small cog in a big, inflexible ma- 
chine. 

Communism is a worldwide conspiracy. 
Nor does communism confine its goals to 
domestic issues or its activities to the home 
front. Its stated aims are the destruction of 
capitalism, the subversion of the free socie- 
ties, and world domination. Its revolution- 
ary activities, which radiate from both 
Moscow and Peiping, are extensive and 
worldwide. 

Communist Parties in the nations of the 
free world are part of this worldwide system. 
Lenin suggested in 1923 that the road to 
Paris is by the way of Peiping. Khrushchey 
said in 1959 referring to the United States, 
“We will bury you.” Communists believe 
that their system will eventually triumph 
throughout the world, and they are working 
24 hours a day to that end. 

The Communist ideal—what communism 
is supposed to be—was put this way by 
Stalin: 

“The anatomy of the Communist society 
may be described as follows: it is a society 
in which 

(a) there will be no private ownership 
of the means of production, but social col- 
lective ownership; N 

“(b) there will be no classes or state but 
workers in industry and agriculture man- 
aging their economic affairs as a free asso- 
ciation of toilers; 

“(c) national economy organized accord- 
ing to plan will be based on the highest 
technique in both industry and agriculture. 

d) there is no antagonism.between city 
and country, between industrial and agri- 
cultural economy; 

“(e) * * from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs’; 

“(f) science and art will enjoy conditions 
conducive to their highest development; 

“(g) the individual freed from bread and 
butter cares and of the necessity of cringing 
to the ‘powers that be’ will become really 
free.” ; 

In practice, communism in this sense does 
not exist anywhere in the world today, and 
it seems unlikely that it ever will. The 
Soviet Union today is a far cry from the 
mode! described by Stalin. The commune 
system in China, designed as part of the 
“great leap forward in communism,” has 
proved neither successful nor popular. 

The other so-called Communist countries 
behind the iron and bamboo curtains, the 
“people's democracies” in Eastern Europe, 
North Vietnam, and North Korea have eco- 
nomic systems and social conditions crudely 
patterned after the Soviet model. These 
bear little or no resemblance to either the 
Marxist-Leninist ideal or to current Commu- 
nist propaganda claims. 

But Communists continue to push the 
same tired propaganda line, Khrushchev 
said recently: 

“The paid agents of capitalism 
attempt to scare people who know little 
about politics with the bogey of commu- 
nism. What is socialism, and what is com- 
munism? It is a social system under which 
there is no exploitation of one man by an- 
other, All means of production belong to 
society and are used in the interests and 
for the good of that society. To put it 
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more simply, socialism and communism 
mean a better life for working people than 
they have under capitalist conditions.” 

As we shall see, the facts do not support 
Khrushchev’s words. The reality is quite 
different from the ideal. 


What Do You Know About the World of 
Communism?—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a continuation of the original article, 
“What Do You Know About the World of 
Communism ?"’: 

WHAT ARE THE APPEALS OF COMMUNISM? 


Why would anyone want to be one? To 
whom does communism appeal and why? 

In his book “The Naked Communist,” 
Cleon Skousen, who served for 16 years with 
the FBI, says: $ 

“The influence of Marx and Engels has 
continued on the earth, not simply because 
they were against so many things, but pri- 
marily because they stood for something. In 
a word, they promised to satisfy humanity's 
two greatest needs: the need for universal 
peace and the need for universal prosperity. 

“The very fact that communism offered a 
millennium for all the distracted, dissatisfied 
and unhappy people in the world assured it 
a hearing, not merely by underprivileged 
workers, but by many of the aristocracy, 
many of the wealthy, and many of the po- 
litical and economic theorists.” » 

Specifically,-we may identify at least 11 
groups or kinds of people to whom com- 
munism appeals, They are: 

(a) The desperate. Communism has an 
understandable appeal to the pitiful and 
the poor, especially the masses of uneducated 
and underprivileged of Asia, Africa, the Mid- 
dle East, and Latin America. They think 
they have nothing to lose. 

(b) The misguided and the uninformed. 
There are lots of such people throughout 
the world. They are easy targets for clever 
Communist propagandists. Who is not for 
peace? Who does not desire a better life for 
his fellow man? 

(c) The lazy. The something-for-noth- ` 
ing crowd finds communism's promises at- 
tractive: “Divide up the riches; to each ac- 
cording to his need; a chicken in every pot. 
A week on a collective farm or a day in a 
Chinese commune quickly sobers up an in- 
dividual of this type. 

(d) The naive do-gooder. Sometimes peo- 
ple with the very best intentions wind up 
serving Communist interests. Occasionally, 
eyen a few church members are found in the 
Communist ranks. But how can you both 
believe and not believe in God at the same 
time? Such an individual is nalve and con- 
fused. He is an example of kindly ignorance 
in action. 

(e) Bitter members of minority races. 
The Communists work very hard to capture 
for their cause members of the minority 
races in any country, When they are suc- 
cessful, it is usually among those few bitter 
members of the minority races where minor- 
ities are ill treated, whose lives have been 
marred once too often by tragic experience 
with prejudice or poverty. Such people 
usually become quickly disillusioned with 
the false claims of communism. 
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(f) The opportunist. A few individuals 
join the Communist Party to “get ahead in 
politics,” to feel the personal thrill of power 
and leadership, to be able to give orders to 
party flunkies. Quickly after joining the 
Party, they lose whatever faith they may 
have had in Marxism. Their life becomes 
involved with the game of politics for the 
game's sake. 

(g) The frustrated intellectual. Commu- 
nism also has appeal for the confused edu- 
Cator or writer, or artist who is really a 
frustrated man of action—a crusader of 
Sorts. He yearns for faith and for action. 
In the Communist Party he can find both. 

(h) The beatnik adventurist. A few 
younger people of the beatnik or bohemian 
type join the party out of curiosity, for a 
thrill. After all, with passwords, codes, 
Meetings at night and couriers from Hong 
Kong, it’s better than TV. Of course, as it 
turns out, there are also endless, dull lec- 
tures on doctrine and duties. But it is very 
late when such irresponsible youths learn 
that they have been contributing to the de- 
struction of their country. 

(i) The guilty rich. How do you explain 
& millionaire who joins the party or con- 
tributes to Communist causes? He may be 
at the same time a member of one or several 
of the above groups. Psychologists tell us 
that, in addition, he may have certain guilt 
feelings about having so much money, By 
helping a group that claims to be for the 
Poor wor class and for peace, he feels 
better about it all. 

(J) The disillusioned. Sometimes an in- 
dividual beset with problems and having 
lost faith in his religion or his political sys- 
tem will turn-to communism. In the party, 
for a time, he may find a new faith and a 
New purpose. But it usually does not last. 
Human history is strewn with tragic wreck- 
age of the twice disillusioned, those chil- 
dren of the God that failed. 

(k) The frustrated leader and fanatic fol- 
lower. Certain people feel the need of dis- 
Cipline, leadership, and regimentation. You 
all know the kind of person who isn’t happy 
unless he takes or gives orders, who wants 
to belong to a crowd and hates to think for 
himself. Psychologists say he wants a 
father image to lead him. ‘These are the 
Same kind that followed Hitler. Commu- 
nism attracts them, too. 


HOW DOES ONE-PARTY SYSTEM OPERATE? 


In theory, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics is a federally organized constitu- 
tional democracy. In practice, the con- 
stitution is relatively unimportant, De- 
cisions are made by the Presidium of the 
Community Party in Moscow and imple- 
mented by à hierarchy of governmental or- 
ganizations backed by the authority of the 
Communist Party. 

The system of checks and balances and 
the concept of separation of powers, so im- 
Portant to the functioning of any genuine 
constitutional democracy, are absent in the 
Soviet Union. 

What gives the Communist Party this 
Privileged all-powerful position? Authority 
derives from the presumed superior under- 
Standing of the science of Marxism-Leninism 
enjoyed by the Communists. The Com- 
Munist Party is viewed as having a mo- 
nopoly on wisdom. No other political ‘par- 
ties are deemed necessary—and none is al- 
lowed. 

FIFTEEN SOVIET REPUBLICS OPERATE—IN 
THEORY—aS INDEPENDENT UNITS 


The Soviet Union is a federation of 15 
theoretically independent Republics, the 
largest of these being Russia proper, which 
is called the Russian Soviet Federated So- 
Clalist Republic (RSFSR). This hub Re- 
Public alone occupies a land area almost 
twice the size of the continental United 
States (not including Alaska). 
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The other 14 Republics grouped around 
the RSFSR are formed primarily on the 
basis of nationality. 

Each of the 15 republics Uke our Ameri- 
can States has its own constitution, govern- 
ment, plus, of course, the party hierarchy. 
Each is allowed to run its own affairs as long 
as it does not run counter to national policy. 
The catch is that all important decisions on 
all sigificant matters are made in Moscow. 
To be sure, those powers not delegated to 
the central government are reserved for the 
republics—but these are precious few and 
relatively unimportant. 

The 15 republics (states) are divided into 
116 oblasts.or regions (countries). Oblasts 
are divided into rayons, or districts, and 
these, in turn, are divided into the smallest 
territorial-administrative unit—the rural so- 
viet. This pattern varies slightly in the seven 
smaller Soviet republics. 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS SOMETHING LIKE U.S. 
7 PRESIDENT'S CABINET 


The top command, the executive branch 
of the Soviet Government, is the U.S.S.R. 
Council of Ministers. It is something like 
the President's Cabinet in the United States. 
Each Soviet republic also has its own Coun- 
cil of Ministers—a-carbon copy of the cen- 
tral organization in Moscow, and to which 
occasionally a local matter may be referred. 

These legislative bodies have little actual 
power. Their main function appears to be 
to rubberstamp decisions, laws, and ap- 
pointments made. by the Known as 
the Supreme Soviet at the U.S.S.R. and re- 
public level and as soviets of working peo- 
ple’s deputies at the oblast and below, these 
legislatures are theoretically elected by di- 
rect, universal, and secret sufferage. 

In practice, candidates are actually chosen 
carefully and in advance by the party. That 
is why when questioned as to why only 
one candidate appears for each office in any 
election in the Soviet Union, the official 
Communist guide in Moscow can reply to 
an American tourist: “Why put up the 
second best man?” A few party big shots 


decide for the people who is best for the, 


job—he is rarely the people's choice. Here 
again the system differs fundamentally from 
democracy. 
SEVEN PERCENT OF THE ADULTS BELONG TO 
COMMUNIST PARTY IN RUSSIA 


Membership in the Soviet Communist 
Party (8,239,131) is 7 percent-of the adult 
population of the country. Consider what 
this means, This small but tightly organ- 
ized and highly disciplined group controls 
the destiny of 210 million Russians. 

At the top of the party structure is the 
presidium, the secretariat, the central com- 
mittee and the yarious staff departments of 
the central apparatus in Moscow. These are 
all duplicated on the region level, and lower 
echelon levels. 

“The two central points, the keys to the 
system are (1) supreme authority in both 
party and government is vested in the same 
man—currently Nikita Khrushchev, Chair- 
man of the Government's Council of Min- 
isters and first secretary of the Communist 
Party, and (2) the party organizational 
structure, authority and activity reaches into 
every corner and nook of the Soviet nation 
no one can escape its influence nor question 
its authority. 


HOW IS THE SOVIET ECONOMY ORGANIZED? 


The economy of the Soviet Union may be 
characterized as totally planned and com- 
pletely Government controlled and operated. 
Emphasis is placed on heavy industry and 
military production rather than on con- 
sumer goods. The basic units of the Soviet 
economic organization are the factory, the 
state farm, the collective farm. ; 
The profit motive, free choice of one's 
career, job opportunities, going into the 
business for one's self, taking over dad's 
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store, a wonderful little farm in the country, 
a used carlot, the corner drugstore, a gas 
station, the stock market, a drive-in—all of 
these items and many more which are com- 


terms of the Soviet economy. 
either unacceptable ideologically or simply 
nonexistent. 
SOVIET ECONOMY RUNS UNDER BLUEPRINT 
KNOWN AS THE PLAN 


How is the economy organized? What 
makes it tick? The Soviet economy is run 
according to a master blueprint called the 
plan. The current version is a 20-year plan 
announced in 1961. 

Up to 1957 operational control of the 
Soviet economy was In Moscow with re- 
sponsibility divided among some 40 eco- 
nomic ministries. This highly centralized 
economic structure was largely dismantled 
in 1957. The Soviet economy was decentral- 
ized and reorganized into 105 economic 
regions. With some minor changes, this is 
essentially the situation today. In each 
region, a regional economic council, or 
sovnarkhoz, operates as the planning and 
operational authority for virtually all in- 
dustrial and construction enterprises within 
its borders. 

The Gosplan, or supercentralized planning 
agency, is still responsible for the long-range 
planning and for supervision to assure that 
the plan is fulfilled. 

What are the purposes, advantages, and 
disadvantages of the planned, decentralized 
system? How has it been working? 

DECENTRALIZATION SOLVES SOME PROBLEMS, 

CREATES SOME OTHERS 

While it has been suggested that a polit- 
ical power struggle behind the scenes may 
have prompted Khrushchev’s decision to 
make such a drastic reform in 1957, some 
very real economic considerations also ap- 
pear to have been involved. The problems 
were essentially: 

1, How to reconcile the aim of maximum 
growth with the desire for consumer goods, 

2. How to assure both efficient planning 
and central direction and local or individual 
initiative. 

3. How to eliminate the top-heavy 
bureaucracy with the duplication and com- 
petition between ministries on the regional 
level that this inspired.“ 

The decentralized pattern may have solved 
certain problems. It is said to have pro- 
duced more efficient use and organization 
of local resources. Some of the redtape of 
having to go through Moscow to obtain even 
a box of pencils has been eliminated. Local 
arrangements can probably solve more 
quickly certain supply and transportation 
questions. 

At the same time, a whole new set of 
problems has been created. One of the most 
acute is the problem of regionalism. Where 
previously the overcentralized planning 
caused bureaucracy, inefficiency, and disre- 
gard of local needs, now the regional admin- 
istrators are accused of a different kind of 
inefficiency—fending for their own region 
at the expense of shipments required in 
other regions. 


Extremist Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, it is fash- 
ionable nowadays to point the finger of 
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shame at extremists of the right, and 
many, including President Kennedy, 
have impugned the motives of many con- 
servative patriotic citizens. Also, occa- 
sionally, criticism is directed at leftists, 
although strangely enough, many politi- 
cal leaders are inconsistently silent when 
it comes to condemning extreme liberals. 

As for me, I am not joining any chorus 
of intolerance. Rather, I would pro- 
claim with pride that this is a land where 
freedom of belief is not condemned. In- 
deed, in America, our Declaration of 
Independence and our Constitution were 
born out of such travail of dispute and 
clash of view. Freedom of thought and 
expression is what has made America 
great. So, rather than scorn American 
citizens for their convictions, I prefer to 
welcome all extremists, providing only, 
of course, they do not violate or advocate 
measures in nonconformity with law and 
order. 

Let all liberals and conservatives ex- 
press their honest convictions, and as 
George Washington said, when the peo- 
ple have the facts they will do the right 
thing. 


Who’s To Blame for the Rising Wave of 
Crime? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in the January 1, 1962, issue 
of U.S. News & World Report there is a 
most interesting and informative inter- 
view with J. Edgar Hoover concerning 
the rising crime wave and who is to 
blame for it. I feel sure my colleagues 
will want to be apprised of this if they 
have not already had an opportunity to 
read it. 

It is reprinted, as follows: 

Question. Mr. Hoover, is the problem of 
crime in this country getting more and more 
serious? 

Answer. It certainly is. During the 10 
years between 1950 and 1960, serious crimes 
in this country increased 98 percent. Popu- 
lation rose 18 percent, So you see, crime 
grew five times faster than population. 

Question. But what does this mean in 
terms of crime itself? 

Answer. It means that, in 1960, the more 
than 7,700 police departments of this coun- 
try reported 1,861,300 murders, forcible rapes, 
robberies, aggravated assaults, burglaries, 
automobile thefts and larcencies of $50 or 
more. 

Question. Can that figure be simplified 
still further, so that the public gets an even 
better understanding of it? 

Answer. Yes, itcan. In analyzing the 1960 
statistics, we have found that, on an average, 
. there was a willful homicide committed every 

58 minutes; a burglary every 39 seconds; a 
robbery each 6 minutes; a major larceny 
. — minute; a forcible rape every 34 min- 

peek ve aggravated assault every 4 minutes; 
eft each 2 minutes during the year. 

S Compare 1960 figures with an average of 

3 preceding years, 1957-59, and you find 
that murders were up 10 percent; forcible 
rapes up 9 percent; aggravated assaults rose 
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12 percent; robberies up 23 percent; bur- 
glaries up 24 percent; major larcenies up 22 
percent; and automobile thefts rose 13 per- 
cent. 

Or, look at the cost side of crime. Our es- 
timate of this cost is $22 billion a year—an 
average of $128 for every man, woman and 
child in the United States. For each $1 spent 
on education, crime costs $1.11; and for every 
dollar donated to religious organizations, 
crime costs $9. 

Question. Where does the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation fit into this crime picture? 

Answer. The Bureau functions merely as 
the depository for the previously cited sta- 
tistics, which are supplied to us on a volun- 
tary basis by local and State police depart- 
ments. 

It is in the field of crimes in violation of 
Federal law that the FBI finds its responsi- 
bility. A total of 12,390 convictions in cases 
investigated by the FBI were recorded in the 
1961 fiscal year |the year ending June 30, 
1961]. That was the highest number in a 
peacetime year. Fines, savings and recoveries 
resulting from FBI investigations during 
that same year were $167,654,622—or $1.34 
for every $1 appropriated for the FBI during 
that year. 

Question. Mr. Hoover, it has been 37 years 
since you became the directing head of the 
FBI. Has this whole crime picture changed 
over the years since? 

Answer. Oh, yes. Back in 1924, when I 
became Director of the FBI, the country was 
in the prohibition era. It was considered 
fashionable in those days to wink at viola- 
tions of the law. Public regard for the Gov- 
ernment had been weakened by the Teapot 
Dome scandal, and people seemed to have 
little faith in anything. 

With the repeal of prohibition in 1933, 
bootleg gangs moved into other flelds of 
trime. They were highly organized. They 
robbed, plundered, kidnaped, and killed. 

It was at this point that Congress em- 
powered the FBI to move into some areas 
against organized gangs. Our jurisdiction 
was increased with passage of the Federal 
Kidnaping Act, the Federal Extortion Act, 
the Federal Bank Robbery Act, the National 
Stolen Property Act, and the Fugitive Felon 
Act. 

We played a major role in destroying the 
gangs of the 1930s and in bringing some of 
the leading criminals to justice. The situa- 
tion today is certainly different. 

Question. In what way has organized crime 
changed? 

Answer. We find that the overlords of 
crime have moved out of gang hideouts into 
the mainstream of American life. These 
criminals have great wealth, taken in from 
organized gambling, prostitution, the sale of 
narcotics, the sale of obscene material, and 
other vices. With that money, they have 
bought into legitimate businesses or set up 
their own, They have even infiltrated some 
labor unions. 

Using this new “respectability” and their 
wealth, hoodlums and racketeers have been 
able to exert real pressure on government, 
businesses, and unions to make possible a 
further spread of graft and corruption. 

The fountainheads of this organized crime, 
of course, are the vices that support it. 
These vices and their byproducts, such as 
thievery, assaults, rapes, and murders, are 
basically local crimes and do not violate 
Federal laws within the FBI's jurisdiction. 
While the FBI does not have direct responsi- 
bility, we do render every possible assistance 
to State, county, and city police in their 
fight against crime. 

Question. The country hears, though, that 
much crime today is committed by youths— 

Answer. Unfortunately, that is correct. 
Arrests of Juveniles have more than doubled 
since 1950, while the population increase of 
youths aged 10 through 17 was less than one- 
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Of ali arrests reported in 1960 to the FBI. 
14 percent in cities and 15 percent in rural 
areas were youths. 

Young people in cities accounted for 62 
percent of all arrests for automobile theft, 51 
percent for burglary, 49 percent for larceny. 
28 percent for robbery, 20 percent for forcible 
rape, 12 percent for aggravated assault, and 
8 percent for murder. 

In rural communities, youths represented 
52 percent of all arrests for automobile theft, 
41 percent for burglary, 33 percent for lar- 
ceny, 13 percent for robbery, 10 percent for 
forcible rape, 8 percent for aggravated as- 
sault, and 5.5 percent for murder. 

Question. What, as you see it, has caused 
this rise in the crime rate among youths? 

Answer. For one thing, there is a steady 
decline of parental authority. Moral stand- 
ards, too, have declined in the home and the 
community. Because of adult delinquency, 
young people are not being given the proper 
guidance. 

Public indifference to organized vice has 
made it easy for the salesmen of the crimi- 
nal empire to reach young people with ob- 
scene material, narcotics, and other eviis 
which weaken their character. 

Television and movies, I think, must also 
share part of the blame. The highly sug- 
gestive and, at times, offensive scenes, as 
well as the frequent portrayal of violence 
and brutality on television screens and in 
motion pictures, are bound to have an ad- 
verse effect on young people. 

Question. Do you have any suggestions 
concerning how this youth-crime problem 
can best be dealt with? 

Answer. I have been called an advocate of 
a get tough policy with respect to young 
criminals. I do not deny the charge. 

Of course, I do not propose harsh treat- 
ment for perpetrators of minor offenses. The 
treatment of young criminals, like those who 
have passed their 18th birthday, should be 
fair, reasonable, and realistic. However, I 
can see no difference between a 17-year-old 
who willfully robs, rapes, or kills and a person 
of greater age who commits the same acts. 

Frankly, I am disgusted by the misguided 
sentimentalists who want to pamper and ex- 
cuse teen-age thugs. This leads only to dis- 
respect and contempt for law and order. 

As long as we have people who insist that 
tender age is an excuse for any and All mis- 
deeds, we will have young hoodlums who will 
think they can get away with anything. 
When they realize, however, that they will 
be held strictly accountable for their crimes, 
many of them will be deterred from commit- 
ting crimes. 

Question. There is another crime problem, 
too. Streets have become unsafe in many 
large cities. What, in your opinion, is it go- 
ing to take to make it safe once again to 
walk on streets or use parks at night? 

Answer. Much of the blame for the dangers 
which lurk in the shadows along streets and 
in parks can be placed right at the feet of 
the citizens of the community. The dis- 
heartening truth is that too many of our 
citizens have become totally unconcerned 
about the safety and welfare of their fellow 
man. Many of the vicious assaults which 
occur take place within sight or sound of in- 
dividuals who lack the courage to aid the 
victim personally, or the interest to summon 
help. 

There simply are not enough law-enforce- 
ment officers to constantly patrol all the 
streets and parks of America; hence, law en- 
forcement must rely on citizens to report po- 
tential troublemakers and danger areas. 

Question. In another phase of the crime 
problem, gang wars have broken out again 
on & rather big scale in Chicago and some 
other cities. What lies back of these wars? 
What ts it going to take to bring them under 


` control? 


Answer, Gang wars today, as they always 
have been, are spawned by greed and @ 
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Struggle for power. When one gang attempts 
to encroach on the realm of another, violence 
is inevitable. 

The surest way to bring gang wars under 
control is to remove the profit from gang 
activities. In other words, control illegal 
gambling and other forms of vice and rack- 
eteering, and the gangs will have nothing 
to fight over. 

Question. Is it going to be necessary, then, 
for the public attitude toward criminals to 
change? Has the time come when police 
authority needs to be strengthened? 

Answer. There is a large segment of the 
Public which seems bent on protecting a 
criminal regardless of what crime he has 
Committed. I firmly believe that the law- 
less must be convinced that they will be 
held strictly accountable for their willful 
acts. 

Unmerited sympathy only encourages dis- 
dain for law and further depredations. Cer- 
tainly this is no time for weakening the 
authority of law-enforcement agencies, but 
the matter of strengthening authority must 
be decided by the people according to their 
needs, 

Question. Is there something that the 
Private citizen can do to help decrease 
crime? 

Answer. As long as the private citizen 
trades with the gambler, the prostitute, 
the drug pusher, or any other agent of the 
racketeer, there will be more vice and more 
and more murderers, rapists, robbers, and 
thieves. But, if citizens will stop dealing 
with criminals and start reporting what 
they know about illegal activities, we can 
Clean.out the top hoodlums and racketeers 
and their underlings. 

Question. In view of various police scan- 
dals we keep hearing about, can the Amer- 
ican people really trust their law-enforce- 
ment agencies? 

Answer. Yes, of course they can. Now, I 
know that there are dishonest members of 
the law-enforcement profession—just as in 
every other profession. But I am glad to say 
that such low characters are very few, and 
the vigor with which honest officers ferret 
them out is a credit to the profession. 

When I took office in 1924, public respect 
for law enforcement had reached a low ebb. 
Great strides have been made through the 
years, however. Inadequate pay in many 
areas still is a bar to recruitment of the best 
qualified personnel, but, in spite of this and 
Other hardships, law-enforcement agencies 
have progressed to the point where the Amer- 
ican people can and should take great pride 
in them and provide the support they need 
and deserve. 

There have been some isolated areas where 
dishonest policemen have made a mockery 
ot the profession. The cause of this can be 

to lack of interest by the good citizens 
of the community, who have allowed corrupt 
individuals to gain control. 

When this happens, the honest policeman 
will either knuckle under to the “boss” or 
he will be replaced by someone who will fol- 
low orders. 

Honest citizens who take an alert interest 
in local affairs can prevent hoodlums and 
their political stooges from gaining control. 

Question. In your opinion, are most crimi- 
nals mentally 111 people who should be treat- 
ed in a hospital, not punished? t 

Answer. The trend toward labeling all 
criminals as “mentally ill" is gaining popu- 
larity among some people. I view this as 
Just another attempt to shower sympathy on 
those who mock law and order. 

Hardened criminals definitely are “morally 
III.“ Their “sickness,” in my opinion, is more 
dangerous to society than the most dread 
Communicable disease, and society can be 
Protected from them only by their isolation. 

Question. Should rights of a community 
be superior to those of the asserted rights of 
criminals? 
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Answer. Of course not. No person or group 
of persons should have rights which are 
superior to those of another. Such a situa- 
tion would violate all principles of our form 
of government. 

The rights of the community and those of 
the criminal must receive equal considera- 
tion, so that the scales of justice will be bal- 
anced. In many areas today, however, the 
scales are being tilted in favor of the crimi- 
nal through the efforts of misguided senti- 
mentalists. We must constantly strive to 
maintain the necessary balance. 

Question, What Is your position on capital 
punishment? 

Answer. I believe that despicable crimes 
must be dealt with realistically. Experience 
has shown that the best deterrents to crime 
are sure detection, swift apprehension and 
proper punishment. Each is a necessary 
ingredient. 

It is my opinion that, when no shadow of 
a doubt remains relative to guilt, the public 
interest demands that capital punishment be 
invoked where the law so provides. I cannot 
see where the complete abolition of capital 
punishment would benefit this country. 

No one, unless he can probe the mind of 
every potential killer, can say with any au- 
thority whatsoever that capital punishment 
is not a deterrent. 

A judge once said: “The death penalty is 
a warning, just like a lighthouse throwing 
its beams out to sea. We hear about ship- 
wrecks, but we do not hear about the ships 
the lighthouse guides safely on their way. 
We do not have proof of the number of ships 
it saves, but we do not tear the lighthouse 
down.” 

Question. What are your feelings about 
parole, probation and other forms of leniency 
for convicted criminals? 

Answer. I realize the necessity of rehabili- 
tation efforts. I stand behind the principles 
of parole, probation and other forms of 
clemency. But nothing can discourage a 
law-enforcement officer more than to see 
some criminal he has risked his life to cap- 
ture set free through unwarranted leniency. 


I have seen too much abuse and maladmin- 


istration of the systems of parole and proba- 
tion, and too many instances where little or 
no consideration was given to the need of 
protecting society by isolating depraved crim- 
inals, It is imperative that the rights of law- 
abiding citizens receive at least the same 
respect and consideration as the rights of the 
lawless. 

The demands on law-enforcement agencies 
are heavy enough without the added burden 
of tracking down hardened criminals who are 
turned loose prematurely, to again prey on 
the public. 

To give you an idea of how often ill-advised 
trust has been placed in convicted criminals: 
More than 20,000 of the persons listed as fugi- 
tives in our Identification Division are 
wanted as parole or probation violators. of 
the 160 criminals who have appeared since 
March 1950, on the FBI's “Ten Most Wanted 
Fugitives” list, 185 have previously received 
some sort of leniency. 

We cannot expect crime to abate until 
criminals learn the full meaning of the old 
adage, “Crime doesn’t pay.” 

Question. To turn to another field in 
which the FBI operates—that of Communist 
activity: Some people keep saying that be- 
cause the Communist Party in this country 
has decreased to a relatively small organi- 
zation, it is no longer a danger to the United 
States. Do you agree with this? 

Answer. Emphatically “No.” Members of 
the Communist Party, U.S.A., are active par- 
ticipants in an international criminal con- 
spiracy which is totally alien to our way of 
life, and completely dedicated to enslaving 
the world. 

Question. What should Americans do to 
fight communism? 
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Answer. The most effective way to fight 
communism is to gain an understanding of 
its meaning and what its end result would 
be. Such information is presented through 
our newspapers, magazines and other news 
media. Americans should also understand 
and appreciate our own form of government. 

It is not enough merely to oppose commu- 
nism. Americans must take a positive ap- 
proach to rid this and other nations of the 
social, political and economic frictions which 
the Communists exploit. 

I want to say also that I feel it would be 
far better for Americans to remain silent 
rather than to make unfounded charges that 
various individuals are Communists. It is 
not unusual for Communists to mouth opin- 
ions which coincide with those of many loyal 
citizens. There is a growing tendency today 
for people to label anything or anyone with 
whom they do not agree as Communist. 
Such rash accusations only divide and weak- 
en us and give aid, comfort and assistance 
to our enemy. 

Question, Mr. Hooyer, both you and the 
FBI are held in high esteem by most Ameri- 
cans. What are the organizational princi- 
ples which you have followed, to earn this 
respect? 

Answer. The FBI is organized under three 
basic principles. Recruit the best-qualified 
men and women of integrity possible, thor- 
oughly train them, and hold them strictly 
accountable for the work they are assigned 
to perform. Each applicant for work in the 
FBI is thoroughly investigated and carefully 
judged to determine if he meets the high 
standards we have for employees. We strive 
to weed out the weak and the untrustworthy 
before they join us. 

Training, of course, is a basic element. 
Not only are FBI employees thoroughly 
schooled in the duties to which they are as- 
signed, but they are carefully instructed 
with respect to the various procedures, rules 
and regulations which are uniform through- 
out the organization. 

Accountability for work performed is es- 
sential in the FBI. A single mistake could 
result in a tremendous wrong being com- 
mitted against some innocent citizen. All 
employees know they will be held account- 
able for any errors they make, just as they 
are aware that outstanding accomplishments 
will be recognized. 

We realize we hold a great trust, and all 
our principles of operation are aimed at in- 
suring that we do not violate or misuse this 
trust in any way. 

Led by Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, some of the best minds in our Nation— 
not only people associated with law enforce- 
ment, but persons from all walks of life— 
are studying the crime problem, searching 
for new methods to fight the lawless. New 
laws have been enacted and old ones 
strengthened, to close the loopholes which 
have enabled some criminals to operate with- 
out fear of prosecution. 

The Attorney General has been particu- 
larly successful in developing closer team- 
work between all branches of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and other governmental 
agencies, so that there is truly cooperation 
both in word and spirit. 


ADA: Evaluation—III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the internal organization of the 
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Americans for Democratic Action and 
some of the propositions for which it 
stands are the subject of “Loyalty Oath Is 
Required in ADA,” the third in the Los 
Angeles Times’ series devoted to studying 
the ADA: 
LoyaLTY OATH Is REQUIRED IN ADA 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 


Wasuincton.—“Americans for Democratic 
Action is not a mass organization,” the liberal 
magazine New Leader observed 4 years ago. 
“It counts because of its quality. The com- 
mon quality shared by all the group is the 
eagerness to do their share in seeing that the 
world is run right.” 

How does ADA propose to run the world, 
given the chance? 

Every applicant for membership must sub- 
scribe without reservation to ADA’s creed 
taken from its 1950 constitution, which af- 
firms: 

“We believe that rising living standards 
and lasting peace can be attained by demo- 
cratic planning, enlargement of fundamental 
liberties and international cooperation. We 
believe that all forms of totalitarianism, in- 
cluding communism, are incompatible with 
these objectives. In our crusade for an ex- 
panding democracy and against fascism and 
reaction we welcome as members of ADA only 
those whose devotion to freedom is un- 
qualified.” 

NEW MEMBERS 


ADA prefers that new members be spon- 
sored by a going ADA chapter or another 
ADA’er, refers unknown applicants to known 
ADA contacts for investigation, and finally 
to its national executive board for approval. 

Its bylaws provide for expulsion of those 
who dishonor their vows, but the national 
ADA has never used this power and nei- 
ther National Chairman Samuel H. Beer nor 
National Director Mrs. Violet Gunther re- 
calls any ideological purges “except in a few 
instances at the chapter level,” the details 
of which they did not supply. 

In this study, I found none in the public 
record, nor any proven Communists (ex- 
cept self-confessed disillusioned former fel- 
low-travelers) in ADA’s ranks. 

The keynote of ADA’s loyalty oath cited 
above, however, is not so much its negative 
disavowal of totalitarianism as the positive 

set forth in its first sentence especi- 
ally “democratic planning.” 

Planning is the panacea that runs through 
all ADA literature and what is meant by 
democratic planning is not individual or 
“family or corporate planning but govern- 
ment planning. 

ADA policy is theoretically made by chap- 
ter delegates and members-at-large who at- 
tend the annual spring conventions in 
Washington. They debate and adopt reso- 
lutions on a wide variety of foreign and do- 
mestic topics very much the way political 
parties approve a platform. And the result 
is equally dull, though not as thoroughly 
disregarded. 


CALLS FOR DISARMING 


The 1961 ADA policy statement calls for 
total disarmament under U.N. controls, in- 
clusion of Peiping and Paris in nuclear talks, 
a U.N. Army to keep the peace, immediate 
initiation of negotiations for U.S. recogni- 
tion of Red China and its admission to the 
United Nations as China—t.e., with a Secu- 
rity Council veto—and a plebiscite on For- 
mosan independence or reunion with the 
Communist mainland. 

ADA also seeks removal of all U.S. trade 
and passport barriers with Red China and 
food surplus shipments to the Communist 
Chinese, less stress on military aid for free 
Asia, a neutral Laos as part of a neutral 
buffer zone, long-term assistance to India’s 
economic planning, support for NATO—ex- 
cept for Portuguese colonialism—but no 
atomic arms to U.S. allies, continuing inte- 
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gration of the Atlantic Community, support 
for Latin American social and economic re- 
forms, and a hands-off policy toward Cuba. 

ADA’s current platform opposes U.S. re- 
sumption of nuclear tests on the one hand 
and the Soviet plan for three-headed troika 
control of all international agencies on the 
other. It condemns the “U.S. fiasco in Cuba“ 
as morally wrong and self-defeating. 

Among its domestic planks ADA stresses 
fulfillment of the civil rights pledges of the 
1960 Democratic platform—largely shaped by 
ADA founders Chester Bowles and Joseph L. 
Rauh, Jr—which include a Federal FEPC, 
full voting rights and integration of both 
public and private housing and all federally 
assisted schools. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL AID 


It advocates Federal aid to public schools 
at all levels, but none to private schools at 
any level except scholarships for needy stu- 
dents and research grants to colleges and 
universities. 

ADA calls for the removal of Gen. Joseph 
Swing as Chief of the Immigration Service, 
drastic overhaul of the McCarran-Walter Act, 
no Justice Department or local wiretapping 
in any form, home rule for the District of 
Columbia, more urban renewal and planning 
in all cities, freedom of governmental in- 
formation, liberalization of the Hatch Act 
which forbids politicking by lower echelon 
Federal employees, and direct popular elec- 
tions for President and Vice President. 

For all the ADA's fetish about “flexibility” 
and changing with the times, its latest policy 
platform is strikingly like the first. With 
a few explosive exceptions, the resolutions 
were approved by voice vote of the conven- 
tion exactly as they came from drafting com- 
mittees of top ADA founders and perennial 
officers, also little altered over the years. 


NOTHING FURTIVE 


It is within this group, ADA’s executive 
committee of 19 and 79-member national 
board, that policies are really formed. There 
is nothing furtive about this—the ADA by- 
laws plainly provide that these officials, col- 
lectively or if need be individually, may 
speak for ADA between conventions. This 
they often do. 

Their policy declarations are issued by na- 
tional headquarters in the form of press re- 
leases, letters to chapters, testimony before 
Congress, publication in pamphlets or in the 
monthly ADA World, a tabloid-sized 4- or 
8-page newspaper with a paid circulation 
of 18,600. 

Edited by David C. Williams, ADA's edu- 
cation and research director, the ADA World 
accepts no advertising. 

The ADA World regularly runs the Wash- 
ington Post’s talented Herblock's cartoons 
which his syndicate supplies for a nominal 
fee"—he has never been a member of ADA, 
according to Mrs. Gunther, but is considered 
a friend. 

Thumbing through old files of ADA World, 
one notes an early inspection of Senator 
Kennedy in January 1959, by the Philadel- 
phia chapter, and a cable from ADA con- 
gratulating provisional President Urrutia on 
Castro's overthrow of Batista, but urging 
orderly trials. 

An April editorial called for Red China's 
admission to the United Nations despite its 
“brutal repression of the people of Tibet.” 
The first 1960 issue exults over ADA Mayor 
Richardson Dilworth's trouncing of Harold 
Stassen in Philadelphia and complains of 
“the low-blow campaign waged by ‘Childe 
Harolde.““ 

PARALLEL CAREERS 

As the campaign year progressed, ADA de- 
plored Governor Rockefeller’s withdrawal, 
toed a tight line between Kennedy and Hum- 
phrey in the primaries but offered both, plus 
Adlai Stevenson, the use of ADA’s master 
mailing list. No less than 130 ADA members 
were delegates to the Democratic National 
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Conyention, holding key platform drafting 

and rules committee jobs, the paper boasted. 

A headline of the October issue, quoting ADA 

vice chairman and Kennedy adviser Arthur 

M. Schlesinger, Jr., confidently proclaimed: 

“War and Religion Last Nixon Hopes.” 
PARALLEL CAREERS 

Richard M. Nixon and ADA have had curl- 
ously parallel careers, mutually hating but 
nevertheless helping each other since. their 
simultaneous appearance on the political 
stage. Nixon's first election opponent was 
an ADA founder, Representative H. Jerry 
Voorhis; for the Senate, he defeated Con- 
gresswoman Helen Gahagan Douglas, then 
a member of ADA's national board; he cam- 
paigned against ADA and/or Adlai Stevenson 
in four national elections, finally losing to 
a nonmember surrounded by ADA tutors. 

Since Senator McCarthy’s decline and 
death, anti-Nixonism has been as much an 
article of ADA faith as anti-McCarthyism 
and anti-Wallaceism were in previous 
periods. 

Schlesinger’s 1960 tract, “Kennedy oF 
Nixon?” was mainly an elegant elongation 
of an anonymous ADA pamphlet, “The 
Second Man,” which appeared during their 
savage encounter in 1956 when ADA en- 
thusiastically boarded Stassen's dump-Nixon 
monocycle. The idea, which liberals de- 
plored in others, was to concentrate on 
the enemy’s character (or lack of any) 
rather than his record or his views. 

EMPHASIS SHIFTS 


Currently, ADA is without an arch- 
adversary, so its emphasis has shifted back 
to civil rights and civil liberties. Curiously, 
the guilty party here is none other than 
the President's brother, Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy, his closest non-ADA ad- 
viser, who favors wiretapping and is moving 
too-slowly against segregation to suit ADA. 

In 1958, Republican supporters of Nixon 
replied to ADA’s “The Second Man” salvo 
with an equally anonymous staff study by 
the Senate Republican policy committee, 
headed by Senator Sryies Bums, Republi- 
can, of New Hampshire. This well-docu- 
mented but partisan 109-page document 
found no cardholding Communists in ADA, 
and the worst charge it could make was that 
early membership was a purification rite for 
liberals who had long and knowingly col- 
laborated with the Moscow-disciplined com- 
rades. 


Ban on Red Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Board of Aldermen of Derby, Conn., a 
forward-looking community in Connecti- 
cut’s Fifth Congressional District, re- 
cently adopted a resolution opposing the 
sale of products made in communistic 
countries within the United States and 
specifically in Derby establishments. 
The resolution was approved by the 
mayor of Derby, the Honorable John L. 
Bartimole, and forwarded to me. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I have called this resolution 
to the attention of my colleagues be- 
cause it is in keeping with the action of 
the Congress in the adoption of the Mu- 
tual Assistance Act of 1961 to preclude 
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from its benefits any nation under the 

domination of international communism. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION OPPOSING THE SALE or PRODUCTS 
MADE IN COMMUNISTIC COUNTRIES WITHIN 
THE UNITED STATES AND SPECIFICALLY IN 
DERBY ESTABLISHMENTS BY Der MER- 
CHANTS 
Be it resolved by the mayor and the board 

of aldermen: 

Whereas the United States is engaged in 
a cold war with the communistic countries 
of the world; and 

Whereas the United States has taken from 
home hundreds of thousands of American 
servicemen and sent them to every corner 
of the world in order to keep this country 
free; and 

Whereas these communistic countries are 
endeavoring to overrun the world and make 
all people their slaves; and 

Whereas goods manufactured in commu- 
nistic countries have found their way and 
are being sold in the United States thereby 
causing loss of jobs here and causing a 
buildup of their economy with our money; 
and 

Whereas if this is allowed to continue the 
United States will find itself in economic 
disaster because of the heavy burden due 
to loss of jobs and higher taxes needed for 
our national defense: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by this board of aldermen, That 
it go on record as being opposed to the sale 
of these products by Derby merchants; and 
be it further 

Resoived, That a sn of this resolution 
be sent to Senators and Congressmen of this 
State in Washington with the recommenda- 
tion that legislation be enacted prohibiting 
the importing of such products. 

Adopted by the board of aldermen De- 
cember 14, 1961. 

Approved by the mayor December 14, 1961. 


State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article by Frank Kluckhohn ap- 
peared in the current January issue of 
Reader’s Digest. The overwhelming 
majority of the American people are ask- 
ing these same questions about the State 
Department's role in our foreign policy. 
These questions can best be resolved by 
a thorough investigation by the people's 
representatives, our Congress, of our 
whole foreign policy—past, present, and 
future. 

The article follows: 

Is THE STATE DEPARTMENT FAILING US IN THE 
Corp Wan? 
(By Frank L. Kluckhohn) 

While Americans watch, the driving en- 
gine of Communist aggression rolls relent- 
lessly on, dealing us psychological and po- 
litical defeats in every corner of the world 
from Laos to Cuba to Berlin. And, as our 
record of cold-war losses mounts, people ask: 
What’s wrong? What has happened to the 
experts who shape and carry out our foreign 
policy? Why aren't we fighting back 
effectively? 

I believe I know the answer. As one who 
has spent many years amid State Depart- 
ment activities, Iam convinced that our dip- 
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lomatic bureaucracy is itself in large meas- 
ure responsible for the setbacks this Nation 
has suffered. Time and again State has 
demonstrated (1) unwillingness to face the 
reality of an enemy bent on our destruction, 
(2) inability to compete. 

Our Foreign Service officers are essentially 
gracious, well-intentioned men, but too 
many are professional pussyfooters who, in 
the tradition of watchful waiting, let mat- 
ters slide while hoping for Khrushchev to 
begin observing the Golden Rule. They di- 
lute and defeat our power and prestige 
across the world. Their presence does a dis- 
service to the many others at State who have 
served their country valiantly and who are 
eager to prosecute the cold war effectively. 
Scores of these latter men are frustrated, 
often sick at heart, because they are unable 
to make any headway under our Foreign 
Service system. 

There is perhaps no more devastating U- 
lustration of the State Department’s in- 
ability to cope with Communist intrusions 
than Cuba. Consider some of the events 
that set the stage for the final tragedy, the 
abortive invasion of last spring. 

By April 1959, 3 months after Fidel Castro 
took power, intelligence reports from the 
CIA, Pentagon representatives and the FBI 
all pointed to a Communist take-over in 
Cuba. Robert C. Hill, then our Ambassador 
to Mexico, knew that Moscow agents were 
already shuttling back and forth between 
the Soviet embassies of Mexico City and 
Havana. He tried to warn Washington, he 
told the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee later, that failure to take action 
would mean “a solid Communist bastion on 
the doorstep of the United States.” But his 
reports—as well as those of the CIA, FBI, 
and the Pentagon—failed to break through 
the bureaucracy and reach the decision- 
makers. Department analysts downgraded 
the Red threat and took a go-easy view. 

Hill knew that firsthand reports on Cuba 
often were not carefully read by higher ups 
at State or the White House; instead, these 
men perused intelligence summaries pre- 
pared by faceless State analysts—summiaries 
which, Hill says, were often “prejudiced.” 
One of these State briefs, No. 179 dated 
July 24, 1959, as circulated to our embassies 
around the world, was so transparently sym- 
pathetic to Castro that Hill complained bit- 
terly to Washington. Only 3 months later 
did he receive a bland letter admitting that 
the report had been prepared by a junior 
officer and “perhaps should have been more 
carefully scrutinized.” 

Desperate to get word through to the top 
about danger in Cuba, Hill Jumped at an 
opportunity to brief Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
the President’s brother, who was on a good- 
will visit to Mexico in August 1959. The en- 
counter took place in an Air Force C-47 
flying Dr. Eisenhower to Mazatlan. Seated 
on a curved divan in the middle of the plane 
were Dr. Eisenhower, Hill and Raymond 
Leddy—our embassy’s secretary for political 
affairs in Mexico City, graduate of the FBI 
and a seasoned Cuban and intelligence ex- 

Also present was the State Depart- 
ment officer in charge of Caribbean-Mexican 
affairs. 

From the start, this latter official opposed 
the briefing. Each time that communism 
was mentioned, and its control of the situa- 
tion in Cuba, it was discounted by this man,” 
Hill testified before the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee. 

As Leddy tried to make his presentation, 
the State man kept breaking in to insist that 
Castro was an idealist whom he knew per- 
sonally, and that there was no evidence in 
the State Department's files to confirm 
Leddy’s point of view. Annoyed at the inter- 
ruptions, Hill turned to the man and said, 
“I do not recall asking you to be in on this 
conversation. Dr. Eisenhower has agreed to 
listen to man of integrity and experience in 
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Latin America. What Mr. Leddy is discuss- 
ing comes from the joint intelligence report 
of June regarding Communist infiltration in 
Cuba.” 

The man persisted: “There is no evidence 
of communist infiltration in Cuba.“ At this 
point, an air attaché who had joined the 
conversation became so incensed that he 
accused the man of being “either a damn 
fool or a Communist.” 

By then tempers were so short that Dr. 
Eisenhower refused to hear more. He never 
saw the report. And thus, high in the air 
over Mexico, Hill's last effort to reach the 
White House with a warning about Cuba 
came to a dismal end. 

In Costa Rica, U.S. Ambassador Whiting 
Willauer from January 1959 through July 
1960 wrote 11 letters to the State Depart- 
ment sounding the alarm about communism 
entrenching itself in Cuba. The FBI also 
funneled information to State concerning 
the Communist connections and associations 
of Fidel and Raul Castro. These reports, too, 
failed to get through the lower levels of the 
bureaucracy. When the subject arose in 
conversation one day between J. Edgar 
Hoover and the then Secretary of State, 
Christian Herter, the latter said he had never 
seen any such material. The next day Hoover 
received a phone call from Herter. “I have 
now read some of those reports,” said Herter. 
“I did not realize that the situation was so 
serious.” 

In December 1960, Herter called Willauer 
back from Costa Rica to become a special 
assistant. His assignment: to take a hard 
look at tentative invasion plans of the Cuban 
refugees, then undergoing consideration at 
CIA, Willauer relates that he made an 
intensive study-and finally concluded that, 
to ensure success, we would have to back 
up the invasion with U.S. power. 

The Kennedy administration, when it 
came into office in January 1961, asked Will- 
auer to continue in his assignment. Now, 
however, he found himself strangely cut off 
from his CIA contact. For 30 days Willauer 
tried to tell Under Secretary of State Chester 
Bowles that he was being removed from the 
picture. “I'm awfully busy. I will see you 
later.“ said Bowles, but he never did. Will- 
auer says he was never able to pass along 
his conclusions. Thus his painstaking effort 
went for nothing, while less knowledgeable 
practitioners at State and the White House 
scuttled the plan to use effective U.S. force 
if needed. And so the Cuban invasion was 
doomed in advance. 

Why does the State Department operate 
in this manner? How does our Foreign Serv- 
ice mold men who so mishandle the cold 
war? 

There are now 23,000 persons on State's 
payroll, the controlling group being the 3,628 
Foreign Service officers. Typically, a young 
Foreign Service officer steps into the Depart- 
ment direct from college. For 6 to 8 years 
he stamps visas or does routine embassy 
chores while being shifted around the world. 
Even as he accumulates seniority and begins 
to assume responsibilities, he rarely has to 
make an individual decision. Whatever re- 
ports he turns out are initialed and OK'd 
by so many persons that he doesn’t have to 
worry about being blamed personally if 
things fail to go right. In fact, his basic 
technique for advancement in the bureau- 
cratic morass comes to consist of avoiding 
the displeasure of his immediate superior, or 
identification with any controversial action, 
even when the avoidance may mean ignoring 
a problem that could build up to a disaster. 

After 20 years he has learned the fine art 
of diplomacy, but he may have scant ability 
to make fundamental judgments and the 
necessary fast, hard decisions. Yet he's now 
considered an expert in foreign affairs, and 
is likely to be praised when, in time of crisis, 
he pontificates about the great shifts and 
the aspirations of masses that made these 
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problems so inevitable, Such mere observers 
of the sweep of history, who seldom act but 
only react, have no place on the political 
firing line; they are, in fact, the cause of 
many of our cold war woes. 

Whether or not the diplomat becomes 
skilled at anticipating Communist moves or 
combating Red riots, he does become expert 
at self-advancement in the bureaucracy. 
Here are some points in the unwritten code 
for “getting along in the service” which have 
contributed to so many of our present 
difficulties: 

Rule 1: Don’t rock the boat, 

In December 1960 the Soviet Union braz- 
enly sent cargo planes to deliver military 
supplies to Communist forces in Laos. 
Head-on action to counter the Soviets was 
called for. But, fearful of upsetting India 
and other nations regarded as neutrals, our 
diplomats bucked plans to give the pro- 
Western Laos forces any means to stop the 
airlift—even so little as an antiaircraft 
bazooka. And so the chance to keep Laos 
from becoming riddled with Red guerrillas 
faded away, and Soviet intrusion continues. 

Caution dominates in the arena of words, 
as well as of action. In 1953, a specialist on 
Red brainwashing of American prisoners of 
war in Korea was brought to the White 
House to help prepare a speech for Dr. 
Charles Mayo, then one of our representa- 
tives at the United Nations. When the ad- 
dress was ready, a high-ranking Foreign 
Service officer showed up with a policy paper 
in hand and said to forget the project be- 
cause it was “too strident—foreign countries 
wouldn't be interested.” In answer, the 
Presidential adviser threw the State policy 
paper in the wastebasket. 

“You can't do that!" the man from State 
exclaimed, “You've got to go through 
channels.” 

Fortunately, the White House man was 
not inclined to be pushed around, and so in 
November 1953 a rapt U.N. audience heard 
Dr. Mayo deliver the speech. It was one of 
our few outstanding propaganda successes. 
The Russians were forced to stop their false 
accusations that the United States had re- 
sorted to germ warfare in Korea, for every 
time they mentioned the subject, listeners 
were reminded of how the “evidence” was 
obtained; through the chilling process of 
brainwashing captured U.S. soldiers. 

President Eisenhower was never able to 
carry out some of his plans because they were 
bucked at the State Department. “We're out 
to fight communism,” one White House 
official said to me, “but what stops us cold 
is the marshmallow curtain that falls down 
at State whenever you try to carry out a 
determined, aggressive program against the 
Communists.” 

Rule 2: Avoid making any decision for 
which you may be held personally account- 
able. 

A week before Vice President Nixon arrived 
in Venezuela during his 1958 Latin American 
trip, our Embassy there cabled that the Vice 
President might not get essential protec- 
tion unless we complied with a Venezuelan 
demand to return two political exiles. 
Precious days went by as, up and down the 
line, our officials dodged making the hard 
decision of what to do about the exiles. 

They were still dodging when Nixon arrived 
in Caracas—and came within a hairbreadth 
of being torn apart by a mob. Only then 
was an Official of the Venezuelan Embassy 
in Washington bluntly told that US. para- 
troopers at that time in flight from Fort 
Benning would go right on into Caracas at 
once unless his government rallied to Nixon's 
aid. A phone was put in his hands, and 
within 20 minutes protective tanks pulled 
up around our Embassy in the Venezuelan 
capital, where Nixon had found momentary 
shelter. The whole affair was a serious psy- 
chological defeat for the United States, as 
well as a narrow escape for our Vice Presi- 
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dent—and it need never have happened. 
But it's easy for State to dodge decisions, or 
even to buck White House orders, so long as 
action, or inaction, cannot be traced to one 
person. 

“No one ever puts his name on a docu- 
ment,” says William Pawley, who during his 
5% years with the Department served first as 
an ambassador and later as special assistant 
to the Secretary of State. “I made a point 
of trying to find out who makes policy, and 
it’s a very difficult thing.” 

The new African nation of Guinea, after 
it broke away from France in 1958, turned 
to our State Department for support. Months 
passed while the experts hesitated, each one 
seeking a plan that everybody could OK. 
Meanwhile, a handful of our own desperate 
officials stood by in Conakry, helplessly 
watching Iron Curtain technicians walk in 
and take over. 

Rule 3: Cover up your, colleagues’ mis- 
takes or incompetence. 

A key diplomat at our embassy in Mexico 
Was carrying on an open affair with the wife 
of a European Ambassador. It became such 
a scandal that our national reputation was 
dragged through the mud. The culprit was 
not dismissed, however; he was merely given 
a 2-week suspension and then promoted to 
a higher post at another embassy in Latin 
America, 

One of our officials in Washington was 
carrying secret papers in his car when he 
collided, while drunk, with a telephone pole. 
The Department admitted to the press that 
he had violated security regulations by fail- 
ing to safeguard this classified material. But 
was his career set back as a result of such 
negligence? No. Since the incident, he 
has rapidly moved up to become one of the 
most important men at State and today is an 
influential shaper of our Berlin policies. 

A specialist in Soviet affairs with a self- 
confessed weakness for talking about his 
work admitted that he had been giving out 
secret information. Yet, at the very time 
he was under investigation, his protective 
superiors gave him an outstanding efficlency 
rating, and today he still holds his sensitive 
job. 

One reason such action continues is that 
the deliberations of those panels that screen 
Foreign Service officers for promotion are 
zealously kept secret. Several years ago when 
a new Assistant Secretary of State charged 
with personnel supervision tried to obtain in- 
formation about the proceedings of these 
panels, he was curtly informed that “nobody 
can see these files—not even the Secretary of 
State.” 

It is clear that one root of our cold war 
failures is the timidity and evasiveness char- 
acteristic of our State Department bureauc- 
racy. There are other causes—specific phi- 
losophies that have come to infect the shap- 
ers of policy at State. 

Among some of our foremost diplomats, 
for instance, concession has been elevated 
to the rank of policy. Instead of carefully, 
accurately calculating the risks of nuclear 
war, they yield to the nuclear shakes and 
use it as an excuse for avoiding anti-Com- 
munist action. They fall back from plans 
for assisting rebellion behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, even while Soviet agents coolly plot 
outbreaks inside free nations. Thus we pass 
up countless chances to call Kremlin bluffs. 

Most recent evidence; the Berlin wall. At 
first only a few strands of barbed wire, it 
could easily have been pushed down by our 
tanks, which have every legal right to roll 
in and protect points of access along the 
Berlin border. But over the course of days 
the wire became a wall, and our best chance 
to show the world that we could not be 
pushed around vanished. 


See “How the Soviets Stole a March on 
Us in Africa,” the Reader's Digest, November 
1960. 
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Other ideas are seized upon by State 
policyshapers as an excuse to sidestep Or 
put off anti-Communist action: 

1. The evolutionary theory—State’s hope 
that satellite nations will, in time, map their 
own non-Communist courses, independent of 
Moscow. This concept even holds that Rus- 
sia herself will change course. State became 
so enchanted with this latter corollary that 
in 1956, just before the Hungarian revolt, 
when Gen. Maxwell Taylor (then U.S, Army 
Chief of Staff) tried to write an article say- 
ing that “there is no reason to believe that 
communism will change its habits and per- 
manently renounce aggression as an in- 
strument of policy,” it was blocked by State. 
Our Foreign Service didn't want these words 
stressed because “it is generally recognized 
that the Communists for the present have 
renounced aggression as an instrument of 
policy” and therefore Taylor's claim was not 
only undesirable but inaccurate.” 

2. The accommodation theory—the notion 
that by some magic we can reach a safe 
agreement with the Communists, despite 
their record of treachery and torn-up 
treaties. Listen to Robert D. Murphy, former 
Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs, 
a veteran of 43 years in diplomacy and one 
of the most respected men ever to serve at 
State: “For some strange reason there are 
those in places of influence who seem to 
convince themselves that a deal is possible; 
that an understanding could be reached if 
we just find the right formula. The 
thought that a massive package deal is pos- 
sible is a fake, a delusion, and a snare.” 

3. The “reduce tensions” theory—the idea 
that we can get along with the Reds by sup- 
pressing information that would be pro- 
vocative. Last winter State was alerted that 
one member of a Polish mission 
about to visit the United States was a known 
espionage agent. Career men dealing with 
European affairs talked the Secretary of 
State into letting him enter, on the ground 
that to do otherwise would disturb our re- 
lations with Poland. This in the face of 
strong opposition from the Justice Depart- 
ment. 


These fuzzy ideas show up in, among other 
places, the activity of State’s censors. Lt. 
Gen, Arthur Trudeau, the Army’s Chief of 
Research and Development, who is also an 
intelligence expert, wanted to say in a speech 
that nothing less than “sacrifice, understand- 
ing, and change” will permit us to “emerge 
victorious." The State Department, which 
reads every proposed Pentagon speech 
touching on foreign policy, struck out 
“emerge victorious” and substituted “achieve 
our goal.” The censor crossed out another 
Trudeau passage which sald that “coexist- 
ence is not a choice, it is a fatal disease.” 

In another speech General ‘Trudeau 
warned that we could “go down in the 
ignominy of defeat” or “remain the cham- 
pions in this vicious race.” The censors 
wrote on the margin of the draft: “This 
might well be tempered, since it largely 
rules out any chance of an evolution of the 
Soviet system.” 

How, then, does State think it best to 
pursue the cold war? Our diplomats’ favor- 
ite weapon against communism is the idea 
that we can, indiscriminately, sway nations 
away from communism with foreign aid; 
that we must continue dishing out billions 
to so-called neutrals who consistently sup- 
port Moscow; that we must even assist Iron 
Curtain countries such as Poland, which 
reciprocates by partially mobilizing its armed 
forces to bolster the Soviets in Berlin. 

Yet perhaps the greatest error of our 
strategists at State lies in letting ourselves 
be pushed around at the United Nations. 
We are blackmailed into allowing a Kremlin 
puppet, Outer Mongolia, to become a mem- 
ber of the U.N. Worse, our State Depart- 
ment gave its blessing last September to an 
attempt by U.N. troops to take over Katanga, 
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the anti-Communist province of the Congo— 
in an effort to set up a central coalition 
government strongly influenced by Antoine 
Gizenga, a Communist trained in Czecho- 
Slovakia. This despite the fact that the 
Soviet publication New Times proclaimed 
the coalition a complete triumph for the 
Pro-Soviet side. : 

Declared Senator THomas J. Donp, of Con- 
necticut: “This is still another in a long 
list of instances where our policy has been 
Misguided by the nameless subordinates at 
desk positions who prepare analyses and po- 
sition papers. I believe that the time has 
come for a critical review of this entire sit- 
Uation. Those responsible for briefing us 
into disaster after disaster should be dis- 
‘Missed or transferred to nonpolicymaking 
Posts where their penchant for wronghead- 
edness can do no harm.” 

Add to this the recently released report 
from Senator HENRY M. Jackson, of Wash- 
ington, chairman of a special subcommittee 
set up by the Senate 2 years ago to assess 
Our cold war machinery. Said Senator JACK- 
Son, “No task is more urgent than improving 
the effectiveness of the Department of State.” 

If we are to meet and repel the forces of 
Communism, if we are to start winning the 
Cold war instead of just watching it, we 
must shake up the system at the State De- 
partment and bring about some real re- 
forms. Now. 


Mr. Sam’s View of Things 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, our Mr. 
Sam is gone; we will never again hear 
him call, “The House will be in order.” 
His point of view, his philosophy if you 
will, is still with us and will continue 
to have its effect on our proceedings here 
in this Chamber. One of the last inter- 
views Mr. Sam granted took place after 
he went home to Bonham. It appeared 
in the magazine U.S. News & World 
Report for October 9, 1961, and is called 
“Sam Raypurn Takes a Look at the 
World.” As we start this 2d session 
of the 87th Congress, under a new 
Speaker, ready to move forward under 
his leadership, let us stop long enough 
to read the inspiring and wise words of 
our late friend and mentor: 

Sam RAYBURN Taxes a Look AT THE WORLD 

(With the first congressional! session of the 
Kennedy administration now history, how 
does the record look to one of the most 
powerful men in Congress—the 79-year-old 
Speaker of the House, Sam RAYBURN? And 
how does Mr. Sam measure the pulse of the 
country, and the world? Drawing on his 
years of experience, what does he feel dbout 
the critical present, the uncertain future? 
To find out, W. B. Ragsdale of the National 
Staff of U.S. News & World Report went to 
Bonham, Tex., to get this exclusive interview 
with the dean of the House of Representa- 
tives, a personal acquaintance since the 
1920's.) 

(It was nearly half a century ago that Sam 
RAYBURN, of Texas, entered Congress—and he 
has been there ever since. Mr. RAYBURN has 
worked with eight U.S. Presidents, has been 
Speaker of the House more years than any 
other man in history.) 
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Question. Mr. Speaker, these are dangerous 
times. Do you think that enough of the 
national effort is being turned toward 
strengthening this Nation? In other words, 
could people do more? 

Answer, It Is just a question of how much 
the people know, how much they are called 
upon to do. And that is what I have been 
trying to do—to bring them face to face 
with their responsibilities as citizens, or as 
a part of a group of citizens, or as a party, 
and let them know that their responsibility 
right now is teriffic. 

Question. Do you think most Americans 
are aware of that responsibility and realize 
what it means? 

Answer. If this generation doesn't live up 
to its responsibilities, then what of the next 
generation, or the next? 

I try to say to people that we are all in 
this thing together, we all go up and stay 
up, or we all go down together. There is 
no room now for selfishness. There is no 
place for hate and distrust. We must set 
out on the broad highway together and keep 
going. 

Question. Most of the world’s troubles 
seem to stem from Nikita Khrushchev. Have 
you formed any personal impression of him 
as a man or as a leader? 

Answer, I met him once at a dinner at the 
White House. I sat some distance away 
from him. After dinner, President Eisen- 
however said, “Come in here, Sam, and talk 
to this man.” So.I got up close to him so 
I could look at him. 

I wouldn't say that he had a face I liked, 
at all. My impression was that he had a 
cruel face, and I still think that. I wasn't 
in his presence long enough to form much of 
an opinion of him, except that I have looked 
in the faces of a lot of men and I have 
judged them by their looks. And that is 
how I judged him. 

Question. Did he impress you as a man 
who would dare drop a nuclear bomb on this 
country? 

Answer. Well, if we were in that business— 


big war—yes. Now, whether he is reckless , 


enough to drop the first hydrogen bomb, I 
don’t know. He would have to be a pretty 
reckless man, because he knows other people 
have agencies of destruction just like he has. 
And I imagine he wants to live. 

I would think that his scientists have 
acquainted him with all the destructive ele- 
ments in these things—how far reaching 
would be the effects. I think he hesitates 
to drop the first one. 

Question. Let's look at it from the U.S. 
standpoint. Do you feel that this still is a 
great and powerful Nation? 

Answer. Yes, the greatest and most power- 
ful. And when called upon to exert its 
strength, it will do it now as it always has. 
I do not lose confidence in the fortitude and 
valor, patriotism and bravery of the average 
American. I think they are as high now as 
they have always been. 

A great many people are standing on the 
corner criticizing this, that and the other, 
but when the supreme test comes, they usu- 
ally come through, too. 

Question. Are you saying that the people 
are just as self-reliant as ever? Is that what 
you think? 

Answer. I do. I would hate to live in a 
country if I didn’t have faith and confidence 
in the people. I think the American people 
are the best jury I ever saw an accused tried 
before, when they know all the facts. 

Question. One hears a great deal of talk 
that people are getting more selfish than they 
used to be. What about that? 

Answer. Well, a great many of them have 
more to be selfish about. They own more 
property, they have more income, and they 
want to keep it. 

But selfishness has always been and always 
will be. Nearly everybody is going to be a 
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little selfish about what they have to provide 
for their family. But when it comes down to 
the point of my saying that anything like 
the majority of the American people are 
selfish to the extent that they wouldn't sup- 
port their Government in a crisis, I just 
don’t believe it. 

Question. Coming down to Soh ee Mr. 
Speaker, does the level of Federal spending 
disturb you? 

Answer, Well, of course, any spending dis- 
turbs people. Any payment of taxes dis- 
turbs people. But we must look the world 
in the face, and this is not a very happy 
world we are living in. It is a dangerous 
world, more dangerous to the civilization we 
know and love than people ever sought to 
exist in. { 

But, as long as the world Is in an arms 
race, abd as long as reckless people have 
hold of weapons that are totally destructive, 
we must spend. 

We must Keep ahead in that race so that 
we can defend ourselves. This takes a lot 
of money. We are spending $40 billion a 
year for defense. Now, that is one thing 
that we can't cut down on If we have any 
judgment. We just have to have the money 
to produce the things that are necessary to 
defend ourselves. 

The national debt is big and is going to 
remain big. 

Taxes are high, and they are going to re- 
main high until the world settles down. 

Unless we can have what President Ken- 
nedy spoke about in his speech at the United 
Nations—disarmament, real disarmament— 
we must go on spending. This arms race is 
what is costing the money, and we have to 
stay in it as long as it lasts. 

I admired the President very much for 
the bold, frank statement he made to the 
people at the Assembly, and to the whole 
world. 

‘Question. There are some people who say 
we are spending too much on social welfare 
and things of that kind 

Answer. And they don't know what they're 
talking about, a great many of them. A lot 
of people talk about social welfare and this, 
that, and the other, and don't know much 
about it. 

Every time you say something about social 
welfare, people go to yelling “socialism” and 
“welfare state“ and all this. We don't have 
any welfare state. We haven't lost our grip 
on our domestic problems, and we aren't go- 
ing to. 

But there are just so many people who are 
going to jump up and accuse the other fellow 
of spending, spending, spending. And when 
those people are in power, they keep right 
on spending, spending, spending. 

It is kind of ridiculous at times. 
GOVERNMENT HAD TO GROW 


Question. Are you disturbed by the growth 
of Government? 

Answer. If I answered that question flatly, 
I would have to say that I am not. Govern- 
ment had to grow. 

Talk about the simple Government of 
Jefferson—of course, it was simple. There 
were just a few more than 3 million people, 
and there were no communications. There 
was not a hard-surfaced road in the United 
States, and there was no such thing as a 
menopoly at that time, because the Nation 
Just wasn't big enough. 

As these things grew and developed, the 
Government had to grow. At that time 
there weren't any railroads to regulate, no 
rates to fix, no bonds to be issued. But, as 
business grew, then trust laws had to be 
enacted and enforced, and it took a lot of 
people to do that. The same thing about 
the rallroads—they started little, but they 
became big, and it went on and on. 

Rural electrification came. That was the 
greatest boon to the farmer that I have ever 
seen, 
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And then, take Federal aid to highways. 
In 1944 I had them put into the bill for aid 
to highways a provision that 30 percent of 
every dollar that was spent by the Federal 
Government for highways must be spent on 
farm-to-market roads. 

As we grow, the Government must grow. 
It is one thing to pass the law, and it is an- 
other thing to enforce it. I don't shrink 
from the proposition that the Government 
has grown, because where the Government 
has grown, it has been adding something that 
was in the interest of the public. 

Question. You earlier that defense 
and these other cost a lot of money. 
Do you think that taxes are now about as 
high as people can stand? 

Answer. You never know what people can 
stand. They are carrying a great burden 
now, of course. And we are hoping that we 
don’t have to increase that burden, ‘but, if 
the time should come when we needed more 
money—if we just had to have more 
money—I don't think there would be any- 
thing that would prevent Congress from 
raising taxes in certain places. 

I think the people would go along if they 
had the information and knew the taxes 
were needed. 

Question. Mr. Speaker, let’s talk about you, 
personally, for a moment. How long have 
you been in public life? 

Answer. I first ran for the Texas legisla- 
ture in 1906, and went into the legislative 
session of 1907. I went to Congress in 1913. 

Question. You must have seen amazing 
changes in all those years— 

Answer. Well, you would need to write a 
book, and even then that wouldn’t be able 
to tell all of them. 

Question. By and large, do you feel the 
changes have been for the better? 

Answer. I think Government—both State 
and Federal—is more responsive now to the 
wishes and the needs of the people than it 
has been at any time during my legislative 
experience. 

I know the changes have been for the 
better. We couldn't have gone on like we 
have if they were not. 

Question. Have you noticed many changes 
in the role of Congress in that period? 

Answer. Not too many—we have the same 
number of men and women in the House 
as they had then. 

As far as I am individually concerned, I 
think that the character and ability of the 
men and women who are in Congress have 
not deteriorated, and I think that the caliber 
in education, experience, and so forth, for the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
today is probably higher than it was when I 
went there. 

I am not one of those who say that we 
don't have as big men in Congress as we 
used to have. I think that is nonsense. I 
think we have more men and women of real 
ability in the Congress of the United States 
than I have ever known, and I think they 
have demonstrated it on many occasions. 

When something that has affected the na- 
tional interest has come up, a big majority 
of them—not all, but a big majority—has 
laid partisanship aside and moved ahead in 
the right direction. 


HOW STRONG A PRESIDENT 


Question. What about the White House? 
Do you think the Presidency has gained in 
power over the years? 

Answer. The President, of course, has al- 
ways had vast powers. He executes the law 
as Commander in Chief of our armed forces, 
and in those flelds, of course, the President 
has maintained power. 

The question is always: Who is the strong 
man? During my time we have had eight 
Presidents. Most of them have been strong 
men, some stronger than others. 

The Congress of the United States wants 
the President to exercise his powers, and it 
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wants to exercise its own powers—and it 
does. It does this every time a bill advo- 
cated by the Administration comes up in the 
House. It exercises its power. It follows the 
President’s recommendations, or it goes along 
its own line, takes another approach. 

Sometimes this is better than the 
approach made by the President, and the 
Presidents are always willing to agree that, 
if the Congress passes a better bill than they 
advocated, they are happy about it if they 
are the right kind of President—and most of 
them are. 

Question. What about the present admin- 
istration? How did Mr. Kennedy make out 
in the session of Congress just closed? 

Answer. I think President Kennedy had 
one of the most successful sessions of Con- 
gress that I have ever served in. In his state 
of the Union message he laid down quite a 
program. Much of it was controversial. 

The Congress passed on every one of his 
proposals in some way, and the vast majority 
of them have been enacted into law. 

Therefore, I think that this first term of 
the 87th Congress, working with Mr. Ken- 
nedy, has done a real job. It has responded 
to his suggestions, and has enacted a very 
fine program. 

Question. The President didn't get every- 
thing he wanted, though, did he? 

Answer. No, not everything. But he got 
most of what he had asked for except the 
school business, and we did continue two 
very essential parts of that program. 

Question. Would you say the record of the 
session is as good as you had expected? 

Answer. It certainly is. I thought there 
would be more controversy about a great 
many legislative proposals. 

And I will say this, also: There has been 
very little backbiting in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Very few Republicans have 
been against something simply because a 
Democratic President wanted it. 

There has been such a small amount of 
partisanship that it has been very pleasing 
to me. 

Question. How would you list the credit 
side—the principal accomplishments—of the 
session just ended? 

Answer. This divides into several parts. 
FPirst—to fight the depression and start the 
country to moving again—there were, among 
the most important things, measures for 
area redevelopment, for housing—the most 
comprehensive program in history—an in- 
crease in minimum a new farm bill, 
a strengthening of the whole fabric of de- 
tense, several important foreign-affairs 
measures. This Co. was one of the 
most productive in our history. 


WHEN CONGRESS MEETS NEXT 


Question. Now that this session is over, 
what are some of the problems that will have 
to be dealt with next session? 

Answer. There are always new ones. 

Of course, this school thing will have to be 
faced again, and I would imagine there will 
be some kind of solution, or compromise. 

Foreign aid will be up again. There will be 
a row over that again. Some people don't 
believe there should be any aid. 

And reciprocal trade will be up again. 
There are some people who would like to do 
away with reciprocal-trade agreements and 
go back to setting up tariff walls. But I 
think our American industry has got to ad- 
Just itself to a great many things. 

Question. In what way? 

Answer. There is a complaint about Japa- 
nese textile. Now, we are a nation with 
many surpluses, We have a surplus in cot- 
ton. How much of a squeeze can we put 
on Japanese goods and still sell Japan several 
million bales of cotton? There are a lot of 
places where you can buy cotton, you know. 
And those new factories in Japan are up to 
date. A great deal of our American ma- 
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chinery is not up to date, and our industry 
is going to have to adjust itself. 

We cannot afford—this greatest surplus- 
producing country in the world cannot afford 
to settle down behind a tariff wall. If we 
enact tariff laws against other nations, they 
will enact tariff laws against us. 

Money doesn't eross the ocean to balance 
trade. It's surplus goods for surplus goods. 
We must stay with some kind of arrange- 
ment whereby we can take their surplus 
goods and they can take ours, or our trade 
is bogged down. That's all there is to it. 

Question. Speaking of industry, there are 
reports that the administration is opposed 
to business. Will you comment on this? 

Answer. That is utter nonsense. No ad- 
ministration that had any sense would be 
against business. We want business to be 
prosperous. In order to carry on, we have 
to have people prosper and make profits 
whereby they pay taxes. 

Question. Does business continue to have 
a fair hearing in Congress? 

Answer. Yes, it certainly does, and always 
has had. 

Question. What about the strength of 
union labor in Congress? Is that growing? 

Answer. Union labor has a lot of strength, 
of course, because it has these millions of 
people. How much power labor has in Con- 
gress, I don’t know. 

TAKING THE PUBLIC'S PULSE 


Question. There sometimes have been com- 
plaints that Congress is slow to respond to 
public wishes. Do you think that 
too much power may have been concentrated 
in the hands of minorities in some of the 
key committees? 

Answer. No, I do not. 

Now, this thing of responding to public 
wishes—well—sometimes it takes a long time 
to find out what the public wishes are. 

The big storm for or against measures 
comes from a small minority, and Congress 
wants to wait around and see not only 
whether these changes are necessary, but 
whether they are wise, whether they would 
be in the public interest. Congress must 
determine by legislative procedure what it 
thinks is in the public interest, after hear- 
ings in committees, debates on the floor, 
and so forth. 

But on this thing of responding to public 
wishes—sometimes we find out that what 
seems to be a public wish really is only that 
of a small minority. We determine that it 
is not in the public interest, so we don’t 
enact It. 

Question. Do you mean that first you have 
to find out what the public wish really 1s? 

Answer, And on top of that, what is the 
wise thing to do? Sometimes the public 
might wish a thing this year and find out 
next year, that if it had been enacted it 


would have been a mistake. 


Congress just doesn’t like to be rushed. 
And it shouldn't be on these vast questions. 
Great deliberation should be had, and many 
times it takes time. 

Taking time sometimes is not really a loss 
of time. 

Question. In the end, would you say that 
the will of Congress generally is the will of 
the people? 

Answer, Generally, yes. It might not be 
the apparent will of the people at that mo- 
ment, but wise people—and the people of 
the United States are wise when they know 
the facts—finally determine what is the right 
thing to do. 

Question. There are those who say that 
Members of Congress think first of their 
home district, then of the national interest. 
How do you feel about that? 

Answer. The man who comes to Congress 
has received the endorsement of his people. 
He thinks he is sent there to represent them, 
to get justice and fair play for them. 
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The people at home have shown faith and 
Confidence in him that he will do the right 
thing in representing them: the projects in 
their district, how friendly they are to agri- 
Culture, if there is a lot of labor in the 
district, how friendly they are to labor and 
how fair they are to enterprise, too. 

Then, if he or she has energy along with 
ability—and ability isn’t much unless it has 
energy with it, because it doesn’t go into 
Operation—then I think they will say, “This 
is my country; this whole country is mine.” 

I think the average Member of the House 
Of Representatives is a patriotic person who 
Teally, in the last analysis, wants to do the 
best, for the whole country, that he is capa- 
ble of doing. 

Question. When it comes to expressing the 
will of the people, do you feel it would be 
better if the Members of the House were 
elected every 4 years, rather than 2. 

Answer. There are some people who say 
House Members ought to be able to serve 
during the whole term of the President. 

Well, suppose at the middle of the term 
the people back home became dissatisfied 
With what was going on, and justifiably so? 
I think the people should be allowed to 
Change. And, therefore, I am for continu- 

2-year elections of Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

Question. Looking closely at Congress, 
geographically, would you say that the South 
is losing power? 

Answer. I would not. They have the 
chalrmanships of a great many of the com- 
Mittees, and I think inside those commit- 
tees nearly everybody us pretty reasonable. 

When it comes to the floor of the House, 
some people have always wanted to build 
up this Republican-Southern bloc. Well, if 
they tried to organize this bloc against the 
Kennedy program, they didn't get very far 
, this past session. I think that thing has 
been blown up, and blown up beyond what 
its influence really is. 

I think a great many of the men from the 
South are getting tired of being put into 
that lineup. And probably, too, some from 
the North are hearing their people say, 
“Well, this fellow has joined up with the 
Dixiecrats.” 

I never was for blocs—never joined one. I 
Wanted to be a free, independent legislator; 
to yote my sentiment. And, of course, my 
Sentiments are usually on the side the 
Democrats take, because I have had a part 
in making up that program. 

ABSOLUTE FAITH IN THE UNITED STATES . 


Question. Mr. Rayburn, almost all the 
Pressures building in the country are ex- 
erted upon you in the Speaker's office. As 
you watch these pressures, and feel them, 
what crosses your mind about the American 
People—their present and their future; the 
future of the world? 

Answer. I have absolute faith in the 
American people. I believe that more than 
95 percent of the American people have 
More good in them than bad. And, when 
Properly appealed to, they will respond— 
now as they have in the past. 

The American people have never failed to 
Tespond to the best interests of the country 
when this country was in danger and in a 
crisis, I just know that they will do it 
again if they are called upon, 

The great body of the American people 
is sound, patriotic and willing to sacrifice 
to the limit to preserve, protect and to per- 
Sa the great future of this great coun- 


I have never doubted the patriotism or 
the willingness of the American people to 
Sacrifice and do the right thing. I think we 
will come through in a fashion that will 
make us all proud, 

So I look forward to living in this coun- 
try at peace, I hope, and in friendliness for 
all good peoples of the world. We want 
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other people to have their real life, and we 
want ours. 

We do not want to interfere with the af- 
fairs of other governments. 

And we want to stay at home and attend 
to our own business, and to build our own 
structure without interference from any- 
body else. 


ADA: An Evaluation IV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, Robert Hartmann, chief of the 
Los Angeles Times’ Washington bureau, 
quotes Presidential Aid Arthur Schles- 
inger, ADA vice chairman and leading 
advocate of the group’s positions, to help 
clarify the role and the viewpoint of the 
Americans for Democratic Action. This 
is in Mr. Hartmann's fourth article, 
“ADA Liberalism Is Plan of Action“: 
ADA LIBERALISM Is PLAN or ACTION—MOoRE 

MEANINGFUL ALINEMENT OF PARTY'S MA- 

JOR CURRENT GOAL 

(By Robert T. Hartmann) 

WASHINGTON: —"A program of laundered 
communism with the Bill of Rights tacked 
on” is the way a 1958 GOP staff study de- 
scribed the aims of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. 

“Keynes, not Marx, is the prophet of the 
new radicalism,” is the answer of ADA's 
articulate apostle, White House Adviser Ar- 
thur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 

Neither precisely pegs ADA. But the Re- 
publican oversimplification does highlight 
the central contradiction of liberal dogma 
in the United States and England, where the 
Fabian socialism of the Webbs and the eco- 
nomics of Lord Keynes were the intellectual 
fountainhead of ADA. 

The goal of greater governmental direction 
and planning is hard even for ADA'ers to 
square with maximum individual freedom, 
so both are embraced simply as an act of 
faith. 


DECISIONMAKERS 

The key point is that ADA liberalism is 
not a coherent system of philosophy or ide- 
ology but a plan of action which will, if 
it works, eventually place its adherents in 
decisionmaking seats of power, as many al- 
ready are. 

“Above all—and this is the important 
and distinctive thing about ADA—It acts to 
carry out its program,” says an anonymous 
ADA pamphlet of 1955 vintage. 

ADA's major short-run aim is to achieve 
“a more meaningful party alinement’—an 
all-liberal Democratic Party and an all-con- 
servative Republican Party. 

Its major long-range goal for America is 
summed up in the ADA password—"plan- 
ning! —a term more palatable than “govern- 
ment control” which is implicit in any plan's 
execution. A continuous concern of ADA 
is civil rights, especially in support of racial 
equality and the defense of accused security 
risks 


In a remarkable book written when he 
was only 31, Harvard Historian and ADA 
Vice Chairman Schlesinger tried to reduce 
his ideas of liberalism to a system rejecting 
both Soviet communism and U.S. capitalism 
and, with a benevolent big government run 
by selfless Intellectuals, insuring traditional 
American liberties through a, continuing but 
controlled class struggle. 
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“The problem of reconciling majority rule 
with minority rights is, in terms of strict 
logic, insoluble,” Schlesinger admits in his 
1949 book, “The Vital Center,” but he argues 
that it has been solved pragmatically, case 
by case, ever since the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787. 

His book, hailed on publication as “a 
brilliant statement of the principles ADA 
stands for,” is regarded as rather conserva- 
tive by some ADA leaders today. To them it 
is too tolerant of private enterprise. (“Pri- 
vate ownership will have an indispensable 
role; we talk at present about setting up 
public plants to provide yardsticks for the 
efficiency of private management, but in the 
future we may wish to use the private plants 
as the yardstick.) 

WITCH HUNT DREAD 


Schlesinger echoed the liberal dread of 
witch hunts and red herrings but he re- 
buked liberals for using a double standard 
in security risk cases defending sus 
Communists as loudly as they once de- 
manded the scalps of Nazi sympathizers. 
He expressed doubt in 1949 that any Com- 
munist has a right to employment by the 
State Department, even though he may ad- 
vocate communism freely. As cochairman 
of ADA in 1953, however, Schlesinger for- 
mally protested Attorney General Brownell's 
charge that Harry Dexter White was a So- 
viet agent secretely shaping U.S. policy in 
a key Treasury post. 

“The Vital Center,” cannot be condensed 
here, but it is required reading for anyone 
trying to understand the ADA point of view. 
It eloquently explains (though in terms of 
Stalin's regime) ADA's consistent opposition 
to Russian communism and its U.S. party- 
line comrades. 

To say that Lord Keynes, not Karl Marx, 
is the ADA prophet is to say, as Schlesinger 
does, that liberals do not hate the Soviet 
system because it is Socialist but because 
it is a cruel perversion of socialism. 


Keynes and his followers—Harry Dexter 
White was accepted as one—brought Marx up 
to date, not as Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev 
have done, but with a cultured Oxford—or 
Harvard—accent. Taking a realistic view of 
20th century capitalism, much different from 
Marx's, Keynes saw that it is not necessary 
for the state to physically confiscate all prop- 
erty as long as it can control productive 
property and its fruits. 

Purthermore, with Moscow’s mistakes to 
guide them, Keynesians shudder at the use- 
less waste of hard-to-find managerial talent 
crudely carried out by lining all capitalists 
up before firing squads. They prefer put- 
ting them to work for the state, like it or 
not, even letting them think they keep title 
to their enterprises, if not control. 


POPULAR WILL 


State control, rather than state ownership 
of the basic productive facilities in a highly 
industrialized society, is recognized as more 
efficient than vast central bureaucracies try- 
ing to make every minor decision from 
afar—as Khrushchev has also discovered. 
Control, in the Keynesian scheme, is achieved 
through manipulation of money and credit 
and the expenditure of a decisive share of 
the national wealth by government. 

As seen by the Senate Republican policy 
committee staff, the substance of ADA belief 
is “that it is possible for a police state to be 
obedient to the popular will; that the ap- 
paratus of such a state can be so affected 
by benevolence that it can produce— 
through such coercive measures as compul- 
sory union membership, enforced fraterniza- 
tion, a confiscatory share-the-wealth tax 
system, and a strong centralized bureauc- 
Tracy—a guaranteed annual wage for every- 
body, complete freedom from fear, want and 
anxiety for all, and total economic welfare 
from the cradle to the grave for the entire 
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populace. Yet in some way not made clear 
by ADA, it simultaneously remains marvel- 
ously flexible so that the individual has com- 
plete freedom of action at all times.” 

ADA’'s defenders retort that something 
like this has been done by Fabian Socialist- 
Labor governments in Great Britain (and 
is now carried forward by British Conserva- 
tives) in Scandinavia and Western Europe. 
They see the hope of the future in the new 
Socialist regimes in India, Asia, and Africa 
and are eager to implant them in Latin 
America as a barrier to Soviet and/or Chi- 
nese imperialism. 

ADA agrees in its own language with 
Khrushchev that the tide of history is mov- 
ing steadily toward socialism. 

But ADA believes Russia is on the wrong 
or roundabout track. 


LIBERAL SPLIT 


Really the ADA was largely founded to 
split from the liberal movement in America 
those elements of communism and fellow 
travelers, which in my opinion—certainly 
up until 1945—did great harm to the liberal 
movement by permitting, with some justice, 
the accusation of fellow travelers to be 
pinned on persons before the sheep and the 
goats had been counted,” F.D.R.’s Attorney 
General, Francis Biddle, told the 1950 House 
investigation when he was ADA national 
chairman, 

“To my knowledge no ADA member has 
ever been charged with subversive activity 
by any governmental authority,” National 
ADA Director Violet M. Gunther told the 
Times. In response to a question, Mrs. 
Gunther stated that “neither Dr. Robert 
Oppenheimer nor Prof. Owen Lattimore was 
ever a member of ADA.” 


NOT SO CREDITABLE 


(Dr. Oppenheimer, touring South America 
as a lecturer im physics under the auspices 
of the Organization of American States, was 
an A-bomb pioneer whose security clearance 
Was revoked in 1954 after lengthy hearings 
by a 4-to-1 vote of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Lattimore, a former State Depart- 
ment adviser recently in Outer Mongolia 
(whose recognition both he and an ADA- 
sponsored study advocate) was a controver- 
sial figure in the early 1950’s when a Senate 
probe charged him with furthering Com- 
munist causes.) 

While this reporter's inquiries have failed 
to turn up any known Communists associ- 
ated with ADA, the record of ADA on anti- 
anticommunism is not quite so creditable. 
This tends to blur the verdict of less care- 
ful observers. Chiefy responsible for this 
are two ADA stalwarts, Vice Chair- 
man Joseph L. Rauh, Jr, a Washington 
lawyer, and Editor James Wechsler, of the 
New York Post who, as Washington corre- 
spondent for his paper, helped set up ADA in 
1947. Both are militant anti-anti-Com- 
munists. 

Wechsler keynoted this year’s ADA conven- 
tion with a stinging speech about “the gap 
between the great expectations of November 
1960 and the rough reality of May 1961.” He 
accused President Kennedy of unholy com- 
promise on civil rights and “selling thou- 
sands of exploited laundry workers down the 
Potomac” after “running for President on a 
platform that bore suspicious resemblance to 
the program, and perhaps more important, 
the attitudes of the movement assembled 
here.” , 

ADA Founder Schlesinger rushed over from 
his new White House office to rebuke 
Wechsler's berating of his boss, which proves 
that ADA figures do not always agree. ADA 
financial angel, Dorothy Schiff, publisher of 
the New York Post, once blasted ADA Sen- 
ators HumpHrey, Democrat, of Minnesota, 
and Morse, Democrat, of Oregon, as “the 
demagogic twins” for proposing to outlaw 
the U.S. Communist Party. 
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SECURITY CHECKS 


But Rauh, foremost of ADA spokesmen 
throughout its 14 years, can fairly be called 
chief of the inner circle of ADA aristocracy. 
In its infancy ADA’s national office was lit- 
erally in Rauh's hat. He has, except for 2 
years, always been a national vice chairman, 
and was ADA national chairman from 1955 
to 1957. He still issues many of ADA’s of- 
ficial statements. 

So far in 1961 Rauh has urged President 
Kennedy to eliminate FBI security checks of 
Federal appointees (“some of the debris of 
McCarthyism still clutters our national life”) 
and restore Dr. Oppenheimer to Government 
service (“A review of the record would lead 
any responsible group of men, freed of the 
hysteria of the past, to find him fully quali- 
fied for any post“) 

He also publicly advised the freedom riders 
to ignore Attorney General Robert Kennedy’s 
appeal for moderation (“if 600 marshals are 
not enough, 60,000 will be”), demanded the 
Pentagon stop showing the anti-Communist 
film “Operation Abolition,” hailed Postmas- 
ter General Day’s lifting of bans on Iron 
Curtain mail and opposed any congressional 
probe of the rightwing John Birch Society 
(“a clear and present danger only to them- 
selves”), 

Rauh was born In Cincinnati 50 years ago, 
attended Harvard (B.S. 1932; L.L. B. 1935) 
during the depression, served as legal secre- 
tary to Supreme Court Justices Benjamin 
Cardozo and Felix Frankfurter for 3 years, 
after some New Deal legal jobs was commis- 
sioned in the Army in 1942 and emerged a 
Heutenant colonel with a Legion of Merit, 
was a District of Columbia delegate to the 
last three Democratic national conventions 
and has been a partner in the law firm of 
Rauh and Levy since 1947, when he helped 
found ADA. 

COMIC-MELODRAMA 

In 1956, while ADA’s national chairman, 
Rauh played a leading role in the curious 
comic-melodrama involving one Paul H. 
Hughes, which was later revealed at Hughes’ 
trial) in New York Federal court. Hughes, 


a 35-year-old dischargee from the Air Force, 


posed as a secret investigator for the late 
Senator McCarthy (Republican, of Wiscon- 
sin) who was and is Rauh’s pet hate. 
Hughes propositioned Clayton Fritchie, then 
deputy chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee and now Ambassador Stevenson’s 
U.N. aid, to turn over inside reports on 
McCarthy's investigations of suspected se- 
curity risks in return for expenses which 
he never accounted for in detail. 

Actually, as it turned out at Hughes’ trial 
(the jury disagreed on perjury charges) he 
had never laid eyes on McCarthy, had no 
connection with his Senate staff, and made 
his voluminous and detailed reports out of 
his own vivid imagination. After paying for 
2 months to the tune of $2,300, Fritchie 
balked and Hughes peddled his phony rev- 
elations to Rauh who scraped up some $8,500 
more at the peak of the Army-McCarthy 
dispute. (Rauh testified he got the money 
from liberal friends, some of them also ADA 
contributors, but there is no evidence he 
tapped ADA funds.) 


WECHSLER DECLINES 


Wechsler declined a bid to help finance 
Hughes despite Rauh's tip that the New York 
Post's cooking editor was a secret McCarthy 
spy, but Rauh had more luck with the Wash- 
ington Post. The Post prepared (but later 
destroyed) a long exposé of McCarthy skul- 
duggery based on Hughes’ fabrications. 
But a young reporter assigned to verify 
the series discovered it was a complete hoax. 
Neither Rauh nor anyone else ever filed any 
complaint against Hughes, however, nor did 
the Post expose the fraud. Tried on a wholly 
different charge arising out of his testimony 
in the Matusow case, Hughes swore that 
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Rauh knew his witness was false all along; 
Rauh testified under oath he was as fooled 
as Fritchie. He denied ADA’s involvement, 
though Wechsler had suggested it might be 
“an ADA project.” 

After denouncing the use of informants 
by the FBI, McCarthy and other anti-Com- 
munist inyestigators as much as he and 
ADA have, it hardly matters whether Rauh 
was knave or fool to employ one. As the 
Saturday Evening Post observed editorially 
“the evidence in the Hughes trial seems to 
indicate that in ADA circles ‘McCarthyism’ 
is not considered reprehensible when prac- 
ticed by dedicated liberals against reaction- 
aries and their ilk * . If Mr. Rauh does 
not get a grant from the Fund for the Re- 
public, invitations to give the Thomas Jef- 
ferson lectures at four Ivy League universi- 
ties, and the applause of all right-thinking 
liberals, he has a right to be a disappointed 
man.“ 

WHITE HOUSE CALLER 


Rauh shows no signs of disappointment. 
ADA did not consider him expendable but 
repeatedly reelected him vice chairman, and 
among President Kennedy's early White 
House callers this year were present and 
past ADA Chairmen Samuel H. Beers, Robert 
R. Nathan, and Joseph L. Rauh, Jr. 

Save for this episode, this study has not 
found ADA using any but normal and legiti- 
mate methods of democratic action appro- 
priate to the organization’s name, ADA'S 
political and economic aims are plainly 
stated—though ADA economics get less at- 
tention than they deserve, and foreign policy 
sensations such as recognition for Red China 
overshadow the more significant domestic 
plans ADA actually is accomplishing. 


Needs of the Elderly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the most, expert and compassionate 
studies of the needs of the elderly was 
made recently by a nun in La Crosse, 
Wis. Sister Alora, of Aquinas Convent, 
wrote me about this survey in which she 
took a leading part. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ap- 
propriate passages from her letter 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AQUINAS CONVENT, 
LaCrosse, Wis., January 2, 1962. 
Dran SENATOR: * As you PASARA 
know, a citizens’ group here 
questionnaire survey of all senior citizens of 
the city. It asked about age, amount and 
sources of income, monthly rent or home 
ownership costs, state of health, medical 
costs, health insurance, adequacy of nursing 
care, adequacy of meals, suitability of dwell- 
ing place for a person of their age and health. 
social contacts, recreation needs and facil- 
ities, etc. Although I was not on the com- 
mittee which summarized results and made 
recommendations, my colleague, Sister Mary 
Roderic, of Viterbo, was, and I helped her 
do some statistical summaries on the survey- 
We decided to concentrate on the parts of 
the questionnaire answers which shocked 
us most and, to our view, needed remedy most 
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Urgently. We drew up a statistical study on 
the relation of monthly income to monthly 
Tent. It is shocking how many of these 
elderly people are living on social security 
alone or pension alone. How can they do it? 
I have an M.A, in sociology from St. Louis 
University and surely studied slum condi- 
tions, but this reading of first-hand ques- 
tionnaires showed me that you don’t have 
to traverse south side Chicago to find pov- 
erty. The situation, as you know, is aggra- 


Vated in LaCrosse by our past chronic unem- 


Ployment—and the present collapse of prac- 
tically all factories except the healthy Trane 
Co, People now in their late sixties, sev- 
€nties, eighties probably didn't expect the 
€xtension of lifespan back when they had 
Work. Surely they didn't plan on the in- 
creased cost of living and heavy medical 
Costs when and if they put away savings. 
people laid off at 65 find reemployment 
almost impossible in a city like this. Many 
have used up their savings and probably 
Cashed in life insurance, In many cases 
their rent is too high for their income— 
many were actually paying one-half or two- 
of their monthly income out for rent. 
(We worked out a chart on that.) Add poor 
th to this and you have an impossible 
Situation. 

Two things, of course, are needed: (a) A 
low-rent housing project for the aged; (b) 
extension of social security to cover medical 
Costs. Simple, isn't it. 

Sister ALORA. 


Excise Tax on Telephone Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr, HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert in the Appendix of the RECORD 
Some information and views given to us 
by Mr, Frank Barnes, Jr., former presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, and presently a 
director of that association. Mr. Barnes 
had been long concerned with the excise 
tax on telephone service, both local and 
long distance service, and has been quick 
to advise our congressional delegation, 
accurately, of facts concerning this tax 
and the injustice of it. Recently he ap- 
Peared before the South Carolina con- 
Sressional delegation at the annual dele- 
gation open forum in Columbia, S.C., and 
made a significant statement. I think 
it is of value to those of us who have to 
vote on the extension or deletion of the 
tax. I favor doing away with the tax 
and I include his summary at this point 
in the RECORD: 

INFORMATION AND FACTS FOR APPEARANCE BE- 
FORE SOUTH CAROLINA CONGRESSIONAL 
DELEGATION NovemsBer 10, 1961 

INTRODUCTION 

My name is Frank Barnes, Jr. I live in 
Rock Hill, S. C. and am vice president of 
the Rock Hill Telephone Co., a past presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, and now a director. 
I am representing today the South Carolina 
Independent Telephone Association com- 
Posed of 44 independent telephone com- 
panies serving over 140,000 telephones with 
telephone exchange in 125 communities in 
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South Carolina. I am appearing specifically 

in the interest of the telephone users served 

by these companies, and generally for tele- 

phone users throughout South Carolina. 
PURPOSE OF APPEARANCE 


We would like to take this opportunity 
to express appreciation and thanks for the 
effort of this congressional delegation in 
past sessions of Congress towards the elimi- 
nation of a tax which is unfair and should 
have been removed promptly after World 
War II. We are grateful for the legislation 
which has been introduced by this group 
and for your individual support of other 
legislation dealing with this subject. Your 
action and support have contributed great- 
ly to th? progress that has been made to- 
wards the elimination of the tax. We would 
also like to review with you the Federal 
excise tax on communications and dis- 
cuss the reasons why this unfair tax should 
now be dropped as a means of raising Fed- 
eral revenue. 

HISTORY 


The present communications tax was 
levied over 19 years ago. It was enacted 
at a time of national emergency during 
World War II for the purposes of raising 
emergency reyenues, discouraging the use 
of telephone service, and conserving scarce 
telephone supplies and materials which were 
needed in the war effort. In 1954, the tax 
was reduced from 25 percent on long dis- 
tance service and 15 percent on local serv- 
ice to 10 percent on both local and long 
distance service. In 1959, the Senate acted 
to eliminate the tax altogether; however, the 
final action of Congress was to eliminate 
the tax on local service only, but not until 
July 1, 1960. At the last two sessions of 
Congress, because of urgent requests from 
the executive department the tax was re- 
tained for an additional year. 


PRESENT SITUATION 


As it stands today the excise tax on com- 
munications is the only tax on a houschold 
utility, there being no excise tax on elec- 
tricity, gas, or water. The South Carolina 
Legislature in its 1959 session passed a res- 
olution asking Congress to remove this tax 
burden from telephone users. The South 
Carolina Public Service Commission which 
regulates the firms and corporations render- 
ing telephone service in South Carolina has 
urged that this tax be removed. The Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utility 
Commissioners which is made up from'rep- 
resentatives of public service commissions 
all over the Nation has gone on record by 
resolution urgently requesting Congress to 
terminate this.wartime tax. There are now 
approximately 600,000 telephones in South 
Carolina. The Federal excise tax on this 
telephone service amounts to $6 million an- 
1 on telephone users in South Caro- 


REASONS WHY THE TAX SHOULD BE ALLOWED 
TO TERMINATE JUNE 30, 1962 

There have been no changes in the ob- 
jectionable features of the tax since 1959 
when Congress took action to terminate the 
devy on local service. There is no need now 
to restrict material or curb the service but 
to the contrary as emphasized by the pres- 
ent administration there is a need to ex- 
pand. In addition to the adverse effect on 
the telephone subscribers directly this tax 
is now beginning to place the telephone 
companies at a serious disadvantage in 
meeting the competition which is fast de- 
veloping in the communications field. 
This ls being made possible by recent deci- 
sions of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission opening up to the public directly 
the use of radio frequencies. If our com- 
panies are to successfully compete for the 
communications dollar our customers must 
be freed from the additional 10 percent tax 
burden placed on our service. 
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WHO. WILL BENEFIT 


Aside from the small benefits in reduc- 
tion of tax collecting expense, the entire 
immediate dollar benefit of the removal of 
this tax would accrue directly to the user of 
the telephone service. If the tax Is per- 
mitted to expire this coming July 1, it will 
mean over $3 million annually will be re- 
tained by telephone subscribers in South 
Carolina, and if the tax on long distance 
service is also terminated it will mean about 
86 million will be retained by telephone 
users in South Carolina. 

Again, let us express to you our grateful 
appreciation of the efforts you have made 
in the past to bring about the termination 
of this unjust tax on telephone subscribers 
and to urgently request you, in this coming 
session of Congress, to support and advocate 
the termination of this tax or shifting the 
tax burden where it will not be discrimina- 
tory upon one particular industry or group 
of our citizens. 


An Important Contribution to Culture by 
Ukrainian-Americans in Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a unique 
redevelopment project will get underway 
in Philadelphia this year. The Ukrain- 
ian-American community in Philadel- 
phia will begin a 5-year project to devel- 
op a city block for cultural purposes at 
a cost of about $1 million. 

I understand that this is the only re- 

` development project in America being 
conducted by an ethnic group. It is 
further tribute to the dynamic Ukrain- 
ian-American community which has 
made many other contributions to the 
cultural strength of .Pennsylvania. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a story about this project which ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Bulletin on 
December 10, 1961. 8 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In Our Town 
(By James Smart) 

The Ukrainian-American community in 
Philadelphia will begin developing a full 
city block in north Philadelphia into a cul- 
tural center early in 1962. 

Philadelphia's. Ukrainian colony is old, 
proud and active. It has a soccer team and 
a string band, a couple of newspapers, and 
many civic, social and business organiza- 
tions. The heart of the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church in America is located here. 

Now the Ukrainian-American Citizens’ 
Association, which was founded in 1909, 
is planning to expand into a new, modern 
focal point for the estimated 150,000 Phila- 
delphians of Ukrainian descent. 

A member of the association's redevelop- 
ment committee showed me the plans the 
other day. 

The entire block bounded by Seventh 
Street, Poplar Street, Franklin Street and 
Parrish Street is involved. 

The association's headquarters are located 
at 847-851 North Franklin, in the center of 
the block, 
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Blighted housing on the rest of the block 
is now awaiting demolition. The association 
has a contract with the redevelopment au- 
thority to buy the block and redevelop it. 

The building at 847 Franklin will also be 
torn down. The existing building at 849-851 
will have a new wing added, which will house 
social headquarters with old-country atmo- 
sphere. 

The association's library, hall, theater, and 
choral group facilities and immigrant edu- 
cation facilities will also be housed in the 
rejuvenated building. 

The first phase of the project, to begin 
early in 1962, includes development of a 
parking area at Franklin and Poplar Streets 
and an athletic field along Parrish from 
Seventh to Franklin, 

Phase two, also expected to begin next 
year, calls for development of courts, for 
tennis, basketball, and volleyball, a large 
patio and a children’s play area extending 
along Seventh Street. 

The new wing of the building will be the 
third step, Construction of an olympic-size 
swimming pool on Poplar Street will com- 
plete the overall project, which is scheduled 
to take 5 years. 

The entire block will be walled and land- 
scaped. Eventually, Popular Street will be 
made into a sheltered walkway and closed to 
automobiles. > 

Just south on Franklin Street is the 
cathedral of the Ukrainian Catholic diocese. 
The church also plans to buy 2 acres from 
the redevelopment authority for $46,500 and 
improve the site, . Tentative plans include 
erection of a new cathedral. 

The citizens’ association will pay $40,000 
for the less-than-2-acre site of its project. 

The entire project will cost $1 million, the 
leaders estimate. 

Walter T. Darmopray, an attorney, is chair- 
man of the association's redevelopment com- 
mittee. There are four subcommittees. Di- 
etric Slobogin heads finance, Leon Sywulak, 
building, and William Nezowy, Jr., public 
relations, Chairman of the arts committee, 
to determine the esthetics and decor of the 
center, has not been selected. 

The committee members say this is the 
only redevelopment project in the Nation 
being conducted by an ethnic group. 


Depreciation and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the problems of depreciation and de- 
preciation allowances are complex and 
require the most serious consideration 
of all of us here in the Congress who are 
responsible for writing the laws govern- 
ing this subject. 

Accordingly, I felt it would be of value 
to our colleagues to consider the content 
of a talk given before the 30th annual 
conference of Comptrollers Institute of 
America recently by Mr. Clarence W. 
Teal, of Omaha, Nebr. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of Mr. Teal’s speech: 

Can DEPRECIATION BE THE GUARDIAN OF 

CAPITAL DURING INFLATION 

Accountants and businessmen have been 
struggling with the problems of depreciation 
since long before we were born, but a good 
deal of the impetus for the evolution of 
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present day depreciation theory came from 
the need to measure taxable Income which 
began in earnest with the income tax law 
of 1913. A major depreciation problem to- 
day results from the fact that tax law and 
regulations have not changed with our econ- 
omy. ` Depreciation can be the guardian of 
capital during inflation only if depreciation 
allowances for income tax purposes can re- 
flect the recovery of the purchasing power of 
the original investment in plant and equip- 
ment so ns to prevent a levy on capital in the 
guise of an income tax. 

The basic assumption underlying histori- 
cal cost depreciation is that the dollar con- 
stitutes a stable measuring unit, and this as- 
sumption was substantially true over the 
years when the major body of accounting 
principles and income tax regulations relat- 
ing to depreciation were developed. The 
purchasing power of the dollar had remained 
remarkably constant for many ars prior 
to 1913. Price levels in 1913 were ctically 
the seme as those in 1865 and during the 
years between, price level fluctuations, up or 
down, did not exceed 28 percent. This is 
an entirely different matter from the drastic 
change that has occurred in the value of the 
dollar during the past 50 years, and partic- 
ularly so in the last 20 years. The price level 
increase between 1913 and 1940 was 42 per- 
cent, and since 1940 we have experienced an 
additional 112-percent increase. 

However, if we are to have a fruitful dis- 
cussion of the manner in which deprecia- 
tion should be adjusted to reflect the effects 
of inflation, we must first be in agreement 
as to what the function of depreciation 
really is. 

From an accounting point of view, there 
seems to be general agreement that each 
year’s costs should include a charge rep- 
resenting that portion of the investment 
in depreciable plant and equipment that is 
properly allocable to the production of goods 
or services during the year. Accountants 
and engineers haye established various 
methods to measure the amount of invest- 
ment so allocable such as straight line, 
double declining balance, sum-of-the-years 
digits, and units of production. Under the 
varying circumstances speculiar to particu- 
lar industries one of these conventions may 
produce a more reasonable and accurate 
measure than the others but the point I am 

is that they all seek the same end 
result: to determine and to charge off cur- 
rently as expense that part of the invest- 
ment in physical facilities allocable as a 
cost to the period under report. This con- 
cept of depreciation does not attempt to 
take into consideration in any way the cost 
of replacing the physical plant being used 
nor is there any need for such a measure- 
ment. The cost of the investment in physi- 
cal facilities used exists whether the related 
plant facilities are to be replaced or not. 

This can be illustrated simply by taking 
two enterprises, A and B, with the same 
investment in productive facilities having 
the same service lives. In the case of com- 
pany A the intention is to continue the 
business indefinitely, whereas in the case 
of company B the intent is to continue in 
business only during the service life of the 
Plant and equipment involved. In other 
words, company A will replace its plant and 
equipment as it wears out whereas company 
B will not. It appears obvious that the 
depreciation cost of the two enterprises 
should be the same whether the deprecia- 
tion accruals are reinvested in the same 
plant or in something else. 

Assuming that we accept the concept of 
accruing depreciation to represent the cost 
of plant used and are not concerned with re- 
placement cost, we are still faced with a seri- 
ous problem of measurement. The Internal 
Revenue Code has consistently required us to 
use as the measuring unit the number of 
dollars originally invested in the facilities, 
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regardless of what has happened to the pur- 
chasing power of those dollars. In other 
words, under these rules a relatively strong 
and virile dollar invested in facilities some 
time ago may in time of inflation be re- 
covered by what General Eisenhower has 
termed a dollarette.“ having a purchasing 
power of less than half of the older dollar. 
But there is a growing sentiment to adjust 
our measuring unit to recognize this change 
in the purchasing power of the dollar as a 
step necessary to prevent the erosion of the 
capital investment. 

As long as depreciation allowances for tax 
purposes are less than what is actually hap- 
pening to the plant involved taxable income 
is overstated, taxes paid are too high and 
the result is a tax on capital. Depreciation 
allowances must be equivalent to the pur- 
chasing power of the original investment in 
the assets being consumed in production or 
the capital invested in the business will be 
taxed away in the guise of income. In this 
era of high corporate tax rates it is vital that 
depreciation allowances reflect as accurately 
as possible the depreciation taking place—no 
less and no more. Otherwise taxes will con- 
sume capital, 

No doubt some successful unregulated 
companies have been able to obtain pro- 
tection against the capital erosion of in- 
flation through another source, that is, 
through earnings. Those companies which 
have been in the fortunate position of being 
able to obtain higher than normal earnings 
have been able to retain from such addi- 
tional earnings amounts equivalent to the 
deficiency in depreciation allowances result- 
ing from infiation. This source of protec- 
tion has been open to only the most suc- 
cessful and is a costly process from the 
viewpoint of the consumer because for every 
dollar that is brought through to earnings 
for this purpose, the consumer must pay 
over $2 under present Federal income tax 
rates. 

Let me illustrate—suppose a business is 
seeking to supplement its depreciation ac- 
cruals to offset the effect of inflation by 
increasing its retained earnings in the 
amount of $150,000 in a particular year. 
With a 50-percent tax rate it would have 
to obtain $300,000 additional from its cus- 
tomers to end up with $150,000 of additional 
retained earnings after taxes. Accordingly, 
with the Government as an equal partner, 
customers must pay $300,000 in order for 
the businessman to offset a $150,000 effect 
of inflation. This is why I believe that to 
some extent the present tax depreciation 
restrictions have an inflationary impact that 
would not be present under price level de- 
preciation. 

Assuming that we agree on the necessity 
of considering price level adjustments in 
tax depreciation allowances, how can we best 
measure such adjustments? 

In my opinion a general price index rather 
than specific indexes should be used in 
adjusting depreciation allowances based on 
historical cost, since the purpose of price 
level depreciation should be to recognize 
as a cost spread over the useful life of 
facilities the general purchasing power of 
the investment in those facilities. I be- 
lieye this is sounder than basing the ad- 
justment on the cost of replacing specific 
assets. For example, when there is no 
change in the general price level there is 
no need to adjust historical cost deprecia- 
tion eyen though the prices of specific items 
of plant and equipment may have doubled 
or haye been reduced by half through 
technology. The funds originally invested 
constituted purchasing power of the most 
general kind and the same purchasing power 
should be recognized in calculating tax de- 
preciation allowances even though such 
recognition results in allowing a larger or 
smaller number of dollars than originally 
invested. “ 
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The best measures of the general price 
level in my opinion are the CPI and the im- 
plicit deflator of the GNP. Neither one 
Can be considered as a precise measure of 
changes in the value of the dollar and 
both have drawbacks. The CPI is a fixed 
base index and, therefore, increases or de- 
creases only if the included prices rise or 
fall. The GNP defiator has the problem of 
a continuously changing weighting system 
resulting from shifts in the relative amounts 
of the components of the GNP. As a re- 
Sult it would be theoretically possible for 
the overall GNP defiator to rise or fall in a 
given year when no change occurred in the 
price of any individual item. 

The CPI fluctuates less and shows a smaller 
rise since 1940 than the price defiator of the 
GNP or almost any of the other available 
indexes. In other words it is a conservative 
expression of the existing degree of inflation. 
In addition, it is the best known and ac- 
cepted price index and has been used 
Widely by Government, management, and 
labor as a measure of the changes in the gen- 
eral value of the dollar. Accordingly, it 
Would appear that the CPI is the most suit- 
able index to use in adjusting depreciation. 

Taxing authorities may be loath to recog- 
nize price level changes in the tax law if 
taxpayers plan to use this as a means of 
tax reduction while following historical cost 
accounting on their own books. It seems to 
me that this situation can be remedied if 
any new legislation contains a provision that 
a taxpayer cannot use more liberal depre- 
ciation methods for tax purposes than he 
uses on his books of account. Suck pro- 
vision would offer protection of the Gov- 
ernment's tax revenues in those cases where 
& taxpayer uses depreciation methods which, 
although proper for the plant of another 
business, are more liberal than can be justi- 
fied by the actual depreciation of the tax- 
payer's own plant. Also, I believe firmly 
that this requirement would be a proper 
limitation because depreciation. methods 
Which are not sound for accounting pur- 
Poses should not be permitted for tax pur- 
Poses. Incidentally, according to the Treas- 
ury Department's preliminary report on its 
depreciation survey, 86 percent of large cor- 
Porations and 97 percent of smaller ones 
Would be willing to conform their book and 
tax depreciation methods if the tax law were 
amended to provide the depreciation relief 
which they feel is necessary. 

To summarize, I submit that a major step 
in dealing with the depreciation problem as 
Well as with the stimulation of the produc- 
tiveness of our economy would be the recog- 
nition for tax purposes of the true cost of 
Capital consumed. I feel that sooner or 
later the Government must recognize that 
the preesent tax depreciation policies are 
hurting the economy at a time when it can 
least afford it. 


ADA: Evaluation—V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the congressional activity, including 
the lobbying effort of the Americans for 

c Action, are the subject of the 
fifth article in the Series of the Los 
Angeles Times: “ADA Impatient With 
Congress": 
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ADA IMPATIENT WITH CONGRESS 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 


WASHINGTON —“Light a Fire Under Con- 
gress" is a current nationwide campaign of 
Americans for Democratic Action, with some 
200,000 pamphlets being distributed nation- 
ally to stimulate liberals in support of New 
Frontier programs. 

ADA World, the organization's house or- 
gan, has become increasingly impatient with 
the wall of apathy in the 87th Congress, 
with Vice President JoHNsoN’s continuing 
influence * * * and an utter lack of com- 
mitment by Democratic leaders to the prom- 
ises made in their platform. 

(William Taylor, ADA’s paid lobbyist who 
wrote this, shortly thereafter was plucked 
from his critical perch on Capitol Hill by 
the Kennedy administration and named 
special assistant to the Director of the Civil 
Rights Commission. A Yale attorney, Taylor 
formerly was with NAACP in New York.) 


PART OF LIBERAL LOBBY 


ADA regards itself as part of the liberal 
lobby in the Capital and like many special 
interest groups headquartered here it regu- 
larly concerns itself with legislation. ADA 
registers its lobbyist according to law. It 
claims to spend no money directly to in- 
fluence Congress except his modest salary of 
about $125 a week, 

The extent of ADA's influence on Congress 
cannot be measured by enumerating its leg- 
islator members, who probably total no more 
than 25 in the House and a half dozen Sena- 
tors. Nor is the success or failure of ADA’s 
public policy stands—backing Representa- 
tive JAMES ROOSEVELT’s drive to abolish the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
for instance, or opposing any congressional 
probe of the John Birch Society—a mean- 
ingful index. 

Most Congressmen questioned by the 
Times said ADA had very little influence 
with them. No legislator likes to admit he 
is swayed by anything but his own civic con- 
science, but in the don't quote me” whisper 


that passes for candor in politics one Cali- 


fornia Democrat had this to say: 

“As far as ADA’s ability to influence Con- 
gress goes, I'd say it is very limited. But I 
feel ADA performs a very important func- 
tion. It takes the unpopular view that needs 
expressing and sticks with it until it be- 
comes the popular view. Its views are re- 
freshing and certainly a useful foil for the 
conservative view. It’s a wonderful gadfly 
for Congress.” 

Representative Roosrveit, Democrat, of 
Los Angeles, a longtime ADA’er and member 
of its national board, dressed this descrip- 
tion up by saying ADA serves as “the good 
conscience” of congressional liberals. 

NO TIME WASTED 


Whether gadfiy or good conscience, ADA 
wastes little time lobbying Republicans and 
conservative Democrats ("I never hear from 
them—I'm on their list,“ a GOP stalwart 
reported.) Instead it keeps liberals in line 
and exerts a steady leftward pressure on the 
legislative process, using the standard 
methods of Washington lobby groups. 

In the Senate, where nonconformity is 
more acceptable than in the House and 
sometimes a means to power, ADA'’ers are 
more conspicuous. They include, accord- 
ing to National ADA Director Violet Gunther, 
two national vice chairmen of ADA: Senate 
Democratic Whip HUBERT HUMPHREY, Demo- 
crat, of Minnesota, and Senator WAYNE 
Morse, Democrat, of Oregon; Senator PAUL 
Dover as, Democrat, of Minois, like HUM- 
PHREY, was a founding father of ADA. 

Among the relative newcomers, Senator 
CLARK, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, Senator 
EuGENE McCarrny, Democrat, of Minnesota, 
and Senator MAURINE NEUBERGER, Democrat, 
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of Oregon, are actiye ADA liberals, and Sen- 
ators HARRISON WILLIAMS, Democrat, of New 
Jersey, and Jacos Javirs, Republican, of New 
York, are former members. (Javrrs, in ear- 
lier House contests, had ADA support rarely 
given Republicans.) 

AHEAD OF PARTY 

The ADA phalanx in the Senate refiects 
the nature of ADA’ers everywhere. It is over- 
whelmingly Democratic, away out ahead of 
the party on many issu y civil 
rights—and militantly on the side of en- 
larged Federal powers in general. Its pub- 
licity noise is out of all proportion to its 
actual strength, as showed up annually in 
futile January revolts against LYNDON JOHN- 
son’s discipline and compromise. Some of 
its members already are snapping peevishly 
at President Kennedy’s measured liberal 
pace. 

The liberal viewpoint has many more sym- 
pathizers in Congress who might be em- 
barrassed in their home districts by ADA 
membership. ADA prudently does not press 
unwanted favors on its pet politicians. For 
this reason it is virtually invisible in the 
South, In California, ADA’s current revival 
includes a pledge not to endorse or cam- 
paign for specific candidates in competition 
with regular Democratic organizations. 

CALIFORNIA MEMBERS 

ADA’ers in the 30-man California delega- 
tion include ROOSEVELT, JEFFERY COHELAN, 
Democrat, of Berkeley, and CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Democrat, of Montebello, who disputes 
ADA's listing of him as a 1947 founder and 
says he isn't an active member. 

No less than 9 of the 16 California 
Democrats in the House, however, have voted 
100 percent in accord with the ADA position 
on 39 ADA-chosen rolicalls over the past 4 
sessions—though Members ROOSEVELT and 
HOLIFIEeELD strayed once or twice. The ideal 
Congressmen, by ADA's yardstick, are C. 
MILLER (Corte Madera), Jonnson (Roseville), 
Moss (Sacramento), SHELLEY (San Fran- 
cisco), G. P. Miter (Alameda), McFALL 
(Manteca), Kine (Inglewood) and CoHELan. 

Departing most often from the ADA line 
among the Democrats were the delegation 
chairman and California's senior Congress- 
man, Representative Harry SHEPPARD, Demo- 
crat, of Yucaipa, and Representative HACEN, 
Democrat, of Hanford, with seven ADA de- 
merits each. 

VOTING RECORDS 


Inclusion of Hawaiian statehood among 
DAs key votes prevented any California 
Republicans from batting zero, but Repre- 
sentative James Urr. Republican, of Santa 
Ana, opposed the ADA position on all 38 
other issues. Also far down on ADA’s totem 
pole are GOP Representatives HresTanp, of 
Altadena, SMITH, of Glendale, and LIPSCOMB, 
of Los Angeles. The “best” of the Republi- 
can lot by ADA’s standards are Representa- 
tives BATLDWIN. of Martinez, who voted with 
ADA on 29 rolicalls, and MLU, of San 
Francisco, 22 times. In the south, Repre- 
sentatives Hosmer, of Long Beach, WILSON, 
of San Diego, and Tracur, of Ojai, were high 
ADA scorers with 14, 11, and 10 right“ votes, 
respectively. 

A similar ADA rating of California Sen- 
ators (using different votes) shows senior 
Senator Ruch, Republican, voting 24 times 
for and 23 times against the ADA viewpoint. 
Senator ENGLE, Democrat, a House Member 
in 1957-58, cast 41 votes with ADA and 5 
against, 1 as a Senator. 


RATINGS PUBLISHED 


ADA World publishes these ratings of 
every Congressman at the end of each ses- 
sion but warns readers of their limitations as 
“a guide for liberals.” 

During the 1950 House lobbying investiga- 
tion, ADA officials frankly testified they aim 
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to turn the heat on individual Congressmen 
by stirring up their big backers and constit- 
uents back home. When the tally sheet used 
by ADA to record each Congressman’s votes 
was introduced in evidence, ADA’s executive 
secretary, James Loeb, Jr. (now Ambassador 
to Peru), was asked: 

“What does the column captioned ‘Con- 
tacts’ mean?” 

“We indicate, if we can, in the last column 
our best contact,” Loeb replied. “We might 
indicate our own chapter, or a particular in- 
dividual we know in that community. We 
might indicate a labor organization, if they 
were particularly powerful * * * somebody 
in that community that we can go to and 
say: ‘Look, Senator, So-and-So is dubious on 
this issue—we would like you to talk to 
him.’ ” 

ADA also keeps up a steady bombardment 
of letters and telegrams to key Members 
of Congress on major policy matters and pro- 
vides witnesses to testify on pending bills 
either for ADA or as expert individuals. 
ADA’ers often reinforce and corroborate one 
another as in this example: 


NEWSLETTER DISTRIBUTION 


At hearings of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on President Kennedy's 
$4.8 billion foreign aid request, ADA’s re- 
search and education director, David C. Wil- 
llams, urged more money for Latin American 
social reforms. He was followed by an ADA 
founder, former Representative H. Jerry 
Voorhis, Democrat, of California, speaking 
for the U.S. Cooperative League. 
urged more emphasis on consumer coops in 
the “Alianza para Progreso.” New York At- 
torney Morris Ernst of the ACLU, another 
ADA founder, also appeared in support of 
foreign aid and all three were helpfully 
questioned by ADA Vice Chairman Senator 
HUMPHREY, a committee member. But only 
Williams was openly flying ADA's colors. 

(One witness against foreign aid was heard 
that day.) 

For months before and after, ADA’s fort- 
nightly Legislative Newsletter went to some 
1,100 subscribers at $3 a year advocating 
more Latin American aid and deploring “the 
application of banking standards to human 
needs" by the conservative coalition in 


Congress. 

“ACTION: Write your Congressman, urg- 
ing him to help restore an appropriation vital 
in itself and necessary also to give early as- 
surance of U.S. good faith in its professed 
dedication to Latin American progress,” 
ADA'ers were urged. 

The ADA newsletter also was plugging 
hard for foreign aid with its 5-year financing 
feature, the Peace Corps, Senator HUM- 
pHrey's U.S. Disarmament Agency adopted by 
the administration, Federal school aid and 
defeat of Attorney General Kennedy’s wire- 
tapping bill. 

Representative Corax, Democrat, of 
Berkeley—an ADAer—told the Times he first 
learns of ADA policy stands in letters from 
his California constituents, while another 
nonmember Democrat in the California dele- 
gation complained, Tou can put all my lib- 
eral mail in a thimble.” 

The time may come, however, when an 
ambitious congressional politician is sharply 
reminded that ADA has been watching him 
and keeping cumulative score on his off-year 
devotion to liberalism. 

On April 6, 1960, for instance, a memo 
marked “Confidential, Nonpublic Docu- 
ments” went out from ADA national head- 
quarters to all ADA chapters and national 
board members, beginning: 

“A review of Senator LYNDON JoHNSON’s 
voting record in Congress over the past two 
decades stamps him as the most conserva- 
tive of the candidates for the Democratic 
nomination.” 

JOHNSON ASSAILED 


It then assailed Johnson's “falling to use 
his influence to curb Senator McCarthy” and 
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his “faithful service to the cause of the oil 
and gas interests.” Enclosed were copies of 
two private letters signed by the Texas Sen- 
ator assuring constituents of his opposition 
to socialized medicine and recalling his votes 
to override President Truman’s veto of the 
Smith-Connally Act and the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

(Earlier that election year, ADA World 
called JoHNSON a symbol of compromise 
and political opportunism (who) has no fair 
claim to be the standard bearer of a liberal 
Democratic Party. ADA was rougher on 
JouHNsON than on Nixon, never did endorse 
him, and continues to attack his influence 
as Vice President. JoHNsoN’s private opin- 
ion of ADA cannot be quoted in a family 
newspaper.) 

KENNEDY VOTE RECORD 


After the Los Angeles convention, ADA 
widely distributed Senator Kennedy's 14- 
year voting record on 146 rollcalls in both 
House and Senate. The Democratic nomi- 
nee's liberalism was attested by voting with 
ADA 80 percent of the time and against 
ADA's position 10 percent of the time. He 
was absent for 10 percent of the votes, 
among them the acid test of ADA liberalism, 
censure of Senator McCarthy. (Mr. Ken- 
nedy was near death in a New York hospital 
after spinal surgery.) 

ADA recorded 14 wrong decisions by Mr. 
Kennedy during his 14-year career in Con- 
gress, favoring restrictions on U.S, ald to 
nations trading with Red China, civil rights 
compromises, stronger antisubversive meas- 
ures and reduced farm subsidies. In the 
domestic areas of labor and education, im- 
migration, welfare, housing, urban renewal, 
and the like, ADA found no spot or blemish 
in the future President, who was with ADA 
on 118 of the 146 showdowns. 

Yet when ADA endorsed Mr. Kennedy for 
President over Mr. Nixon, it curiously ig- 
nored his domestic fidelity and cited his for- 
eign policy views as the primary reason he 
should be elected. 


Kennedy Farm Audit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr, Speaker, the 
new year brings the reconvening of 
Congress and the judgment that we must 
Pass as a legislative body as we represent 
the American taxpayer. The new year 
also brings the second year of the New 
Frontier with its wonderful cures for all 
the ailments of our Nation and the 
world. 

One of the cures the New Frontier was 
to produce was in the field of an agricul- 
tural program. Since we have had an 
agricultural problem since the early days 
of the New Deal regimentation of agri- 
culture, I place into the Recorp an edi- 
torial which accurately describes current 
conditions. I submit for the Recorp the 
editorial entitled “Kennedy Farm Audit” 
which appeared in the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune, January 7: 

KENNEDY Farm AUDIT 

“Our tural ” said Candi- 
date John F. Kennedy during the 1960 elec- 
tion campaign, “will cost $1.5 billion, possi- 
bly $2 billion, less than the present agricul- 
tural program.” 
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In the first full fiscal year of President 
Kennedy's administration, which ends June 
30, the budget for the Department of Agri- 
culture has risen to a near record $6,271 mil- 
lion, an increase of $1,131 million over that 
of the preceding fiscal year. 

This is an item not included in a summary 
of the administration's agricultural achieve- 
ments issued a few days ago by Secretary 
Freeman. The summary characterized 1961 
as a “year of enlarging opportunity for Amer- 
ican agriculture—which brought a reversal 
in the buildup of surplus stocks and a sub- 
stantial turn upward in income.” It sald 
net farm income went up $1 billion, or 9 per- 
cent, in 1961 over the preceding year, and 
listed as one of the “major accomplishments” 
a cut in the annual surplus buildup of corn 
and other feed grains for the first time since 
1952. 

Other major accomplishments included an 
increase in price supports on important crops 
and the export of a record $5.1 billion 
worth of farm commodities, of which about 
70 percent was commercial dollar sales. Un- 
fortunately, the report gave few details. 

It did not mention, for example, the half 
billion dollars the Government spent last 
year to acquire surplus dairy stocks, which 
was double the cost of the preceding year. 

Nor did it mention the new surplus of soy- 
beans that may result from the record 693 
million bushel crop, an increase of 25 percent 
over 1960 output, stimulated by higher price 
supports and the administration's feed grain 
program, Some economists estimate this 
may have generated a soybean surplus of 
65 million to 110 million bushels by next 
fall, compared with a carryover of only 5 
million bushels in the fall of 1961, which 
could cost taxpayers up to a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars if the Government has to take 
it over. 

As to the feed grain surplus, the adminis- 
tratlon's program cut the acreage of corn, 
the major feed, by 18 percent but achieved 
an actual reduction in the crop (for grain) 
of only 7 percent because of record yields 
per acre. Total supplies of feed grains and 
concentrates were cut only a meager 3 
percent for the current market year. The 
program cost taxpayers an estimated $1 
billion, nearly three-fourths of which 
went to pay farmers for idling acreage, with 
the expected to be accounted for 
in higher price supports and administrative 
costs. 


Drouth in the Northern Plains was largely 
responsible for a 10 percent reduction in the 
1961 wheat crop, which was still under the 
program that was in effect in the Eisenhower 
administration. Total wheat stocks owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation or held 
under price supporting loans were down 5.8 
percent last October 31. 

The quantity of surplus cotton held by 
the CCC under loans or in inventory on 
October 31 was only about half of the 5.5 
million bale stockpile a year ago. This sub- 
stantial reduction was brought about by a 
change in the law, enacted under the Elsen- 
hower administration, which made it profit- 
able for textile manufacturers to buy it from 
the Government. The total cotton carry- 
over in Government and private hands at 
the end of the 1961 marketing year was 
about 7 million bales, only a trifle below 
that of a year ago, although only half of 
the record surplus that existed in 1956. 

Reduction of total surplus farm com- 
modities in the last year has been small, 
although a change in CCC accounting pro- 
cedures makes a comparison difficult. As 
of last October 31 (the latest estimate avail- 
able), stocks owned by the CCO and held 
under loans totaled $7.3 billion, This 
was the actual acquisition cost, and did not 
include an estimated loss from storage, 
handling, and transportation costs of $1.6 
billion which will be realized when stocks 
in inyentory are disposed of. 
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On the same date in 1960, CCC stocks in 
inyentory and under loan totaled $9.1 billion 
which included all costs. 

The record $5.1 billion worth of exports 
undoubtedly kept the surplus stockpile from 
growing larger in 1961. Although 70 percent 
of the total moved for dollars, roughly half 
of the dollar sales were subsidized, with the 
remaining 30 percent of the total bartered, 
donated, or sold for foreign currencies, which 
is virtually giving them away. 

Thus the administration's achievement of 
raising net farm income a billion dollars was 
accomplished at taxpayers’ expense through 
huge outlays of funds to fix domestic prices 
at artificially high levels, to pay farmers for 
not growing crops, and to subsidize exports. 
When Mr. Freeman claims major accom- 
Plishments and enlarging opportunities for 
agriculture, he is not only blowing his own 
horn, He is talking through his hat. 


Civil Defense Shelters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the most thoughtful and touching 
observations I have read on civil defense 
shelters has come from a Milwaukee 
first grade teacher. 

Miss Joan Caton has written me to 
propose that the Congress carefully con- 
sider the good sense in locating civil de- 
fense shelters in schools. 

I ask unanimous consent that this let- 
ter be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
November 12, 1961. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Proxmme: I write to 
you because those for whom I am writing 
are still in the process of learning, with la- 
bor, enthusiasm, and sometimes with dis- 
couragement, that the letters of the alpha- 
bet make words, and words, in turn, make 
sentences. It is for my 32 first-grade pupils 
that I write. For while they are busy as- 
similating their cultural heritage, they are 
wondering about the future. 

I teach in a public school in an area of 
Milwaukee which some people classify as 
“underprivileged.” A pair of shoes, a good 
meal, a warm coat—these things are con- 
sidered luxuries by many of the children 
in my room. 

Many of the parents in this neighborhood 
are on relief. Often the children are neg- 
lected, unwashed, uncared for. But because 
a higher justice prevails, these children re 
not unblessed. Among the 32 pupils in my 
room are children of inspiring and chal- 
lenging abilities. All of them have the po- 
tential to become substantial citizens. 

Last week, I took my first-graders down to 
& small room in the basement of our very 
old school. They stood in three lines and 
faced the wall. The principal explained to 
them that this room was to be their shelter 
in case of an atomic attack. He explained 
why they were there and for what reasons 
they would again return to that room. He 
was honest with them and spared no detalls. 
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There were no hysterics. There was no 
panic, For these are brave children, Most 
of them, during their young lives, have lived 
too close to reality to become afraid of it 
now. As we left the basement and filed up 
the two flights of creaking, wooden stairs 
and back to our classroom, a small voice in 
the back of the line was heard to say, “A 
big bomb might fall and kill us all deaded.” 

Back in our room, I explained to the 
hushed children that ours is a strong and 
powerful country and that we have many 
brave and wise men to protect us. Children, 
too, must be brave, I told them, and do all 
that they can to help their country. 

I couldn’t tell them that the basement 
room we had just visited was an inadequate 
shelter for the nearly 100 children and 3 
teachers who would be forced to remain there 
in the event of an atomic attack. The chil- 
dren didn't notice that the room contained 
no water, no food supplies, no Sanitary 
facilities, 

I couldn't tell them that their own homes, 
in the crowded and congested heart of the 
city, would provide even less protection. 
Private fallout shelters are out of the ques- 
tion for families whose main concerns are 
enough food on the table and meeting next 
month's rent. 

Furthermore, I couldn't tell them that 
apparently only the children of parents 
affluent enough to build shelters in their 
homes would be privileged to survive an 
atomic disaster. I would have to tell them, 
if they were old enough to ask, that the 
phrase in the Constitution which promises 
“to provide for the common defense,” as of 
now, excludes the children of an under- 
privileged and crowded city neighborhood. 

Each morning they stand, straight, still, 
and serious and salute their flag. “One 
Nation, under God, with liberty and justice 
for all,” they say. At age 6, most of them 
aren't old enough to know such abstractions 
as liberty and justice. But this I do know: 
like the children of Troy, Athens, or 
Auschwitz, they believe that their elders can 
and will save them from destruction. Be- 
cause they are children, they have limitless 
faith in our limited abilities. 

Because they are only little children and 
believe so comprehensively in the existence 
and protection of brave and wise men, they 
would find it difficult to understand that 
their childish interests are so often over- 
looked in the important busines$ of foreign 
policy, highway planning, and election cam- 
paigns. For you see, children are egocentric 
and think that they are the most important 
things in the whole world. 

They couldn't understand how we could 
have local, State, and National provisions to 
protect our forests, our minerals and ele- 
ments, our wildlife, our salmon—and yet 
no provisions at all to protect our most 
cherished and important resource: our 
children, Their innocence makes it im- 
possible for them to understand such logic. 

Is it too much to ask that our National, 
State, and local governments cooperate im- 
mediately to provide adequate blast and fall- 
out protection for all of our American chil- 
dren—"“privileged” and “underprivileged” 
alike? It seems dishonest, hypocritical, even 
cruel to make children aware of the danger 
under which they must live and sacrifice and 
then not to provide them with the means 
for their survival. Since most children 
spend a great deal of time in school, it seems 
logical to provide our big city schools with 
adequate blast shelters. 

And if such shelters are not used, which 
we pray will be the case, would it then be a 
foolish waste of money to provide them for 
our children? I think not. Generations to 
come would look at them, I think, as loving 
monuments, more important than thousands 
of miles of highway, hundreds of parks, stat- 
ues of war heroes, or art centers, erected by 
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a people with a firm enough grasp of reality 
to realize that the education and protection 
of the young was the most important factor 
in assuring an enduring democracy. 

Life is the most important thing In the 
world to our children. There is no “Red or 
dead” dilemma for them, They are the chil- 
dren of democracy and see no reason why 
they can't live in freedom and peace. If they 
must live underground while their more ma- 
ture elders hurl death at one another, they 
will do so. For as I have said, they are 
brave and courageous children. But they are 
children—small and meek—asking for only 
what is theirs: the right to inherit the earth, 

Any interest and action that you take in 
this matter will be appreciated for all time. 

Respectfully, 
Joan CATON. 


ADA: Evaluation—VI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, “ADA Lists State as 1961 
Target“ is the sixth in the series of ar- 
ticles on the Americans for Democratic 
Action by Robert Hartmann. This arti- 
cle tells of the activities of the organiza- 
tion in California and gives an insight 
into the concept of operations which the 
ADA has: 

ADA Lists STATE AS 1961 TARGET 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 


San Francisco.—Americans for Democratic 
Action have made California their priority 
target for 1961. The bay area comes first, 
Los Angeles later. 

ADA, the national liberal organization 
heretofore concentrated in the northeastern 
industrial States, has heard the message of 
the future. Taking Horace Greeley's advice 
whole, a young man did go west. 

Just over a year ago national ADA head- 
quarters in Washington sent Sheldon Pol- 
lack, their top organizer, here to revive ADA 
as an effective political force in California. 
Half his salary of $300 a week—the highest 
ADA pays anyone—comes from the group's 
national treasury, half from the newly 
formed northern California chapter. 


CAREER IN ADA 


Pollack is a 35-year-old bachelor from 
New Jersey who has spent most of his time 
in ADA work since 1950 when he got a 
master’s degree from the University of Chi- 
cago in foreign affairs. 

His volunteer partner in the bay area 
beachhead is 31-year-old Edward P. Eichler, 
executive vice president and son of the 
founder of Eichler Homes, Inc., of Palo Alto. 
The senior Eichler, 1956 San Mateo County 
chairman for Stevenson, is an ADA mem- 
ber but his son was unaware of it until he 
joined 4 years ago at the suggestion of a 
Philadelphia friend. A 1951 Dartmouth 
graduate, father of two sons, Ned“ Eichler 
is chairman of the northern California ADA 
chapter. 

Both these young men are intense, articu- 
late, and enthusiastic liberals of the new 
generation which puts the New Deal and 
the Emancipation Proclamation in the per- 
spective of ancient history. Pollack was 
chairman of the Students for Democratic 
Action group at Chicago, but Eichler's pc- 
litical stirrings came later. 
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DISPUTE OVER FILM 


Neither their youth nor their crowded one- 
room office at 41 Sutter Street in San Fran- 
cisco’s financial district nor their miniscule 
budget of $15,000 a year should mislead any- 
one about the seriousness of this pair's plans 
for the conquest of California. 

The northern California ADA chapter now 
has about 800 dues-paying members ($6 a 
year; $10 for couples) and is recruiting more. 
Its first sortie into the political arena was 
a successful campaign, backed by the na- 
tional ADA, to stop Defense Department 
showings of the film “Operation Abolition” 
about the San Francisco student riots dur- 
ing House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee hearings here in May 1960. 

The riots took place before the local ADA 
group got organized, but ADA nationally 
called for abolition of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee and charged distortion of 
fact and sequence in the privately produced 
motion picture which purports to document 
the committee’s charge that the riots were 
Communist-inspired and directed. 

Mrs. Carolyn L. Weiner, a San Francisco 
housewife and ADA member, was commis- 
sioned by the new chapter to write a 12-page 
pamphlet (with the aid of an ADA editorial 
board), which has been printed and dis- 
tributed in large quantities by national ADA. 
It is done in a more scholarly style than the 
protest letter which ADA also sponsored and 
sent to the eight Democrats and five Repub- 
licans representing northern California in 
Congress, decrying the harm done San Fran- 
cisco by a film depicting it as a “hotbed 
of subversion.” 

Subsequently the new Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Public Affairs, Arthur Sylves- 
ter, ordered the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
to discontinue purchasing the film or screen- 
ing it for civilian audiences. 

Two new “Elmer Davis Memorial Pamph- 
lets” published this year under national ADA 
auspices were written by northern California 
chapter members. One is “New Perspectives 
on Northeast Asia” by Prof. Robert A. 
Scalopino of the University of California 
(Berkeley), which set forth arguments for 
U.S. recognition of Communist Outer Mon- 
golia only slightly paraphrased in a later 
New York Times editorial. The other, “New 
Perspectives on Sub-Saharan Africa,” is by 
Prof. James S. Coleman, of UCLA, and Asst. 
Prof. Carl Rosberg, Jr. of the Berkeley 
faculty. 

URBAN PROBLEMS 


In January the ADA chapter staged two 
conferences of local and visiting experts on 
metropolitan area problems and housing and 
in April held a symposium on the recession 
featuring Dr. James Tobin of President Ken- 
nedy's Council of Economic Advisers. 

At the crowded San Francisco office, Mrs. 
Frances Strauss donates half her time as the 
only paid staff member supervising a score 
of ADA clerical volunteers. Among other 
things ADA's Legislative Newsletter is tele- 
faxed fortnightly from Washington, mimeo- 
graphed and mailed to all California 
ADAers. 

Pollack has registered as a lobbyist at 
Sacramento and has testified for ADA, along 
with Eichler and Oakland attorney Harold A. 
Galloway, before legislative committees in 
both State and National capitals consider- 
farm labor and narcotics 


In the legislature, State Senator George 
Miller, Jr. (Democrat, Contra Costa) and 
Assemblymen John O'Connell (Democrat, 
San Francisco) and Nicholas C. Petris (Dem- 
ocrat, Oakland) are active on the ADA 
chapter board. 

NOT SUBVERSIVE 


National ADA Chairman Samuel H. Beer 
told the 1961 ADA convention in Washing- 
ton he is “particularly proud” of the fledg- 
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ling northern California chapter and Pol- 
lack hopes to double his budget for 1962. 
Already ADA activity here has been sufficient 
to arouse the State senate subcommittee on 
un-American activities to devote two pages 
of its June 13 report to answering “many 
inquiries” about ADA’s status with the as- 
sertion that it “is in no sense a Communist 
front, or in any way subversive.” 

The Burns committee report relates that 
ADA was launched in California in 1947 by 
Actor Melvyn Douglas and his wife, former 
Congresswoman Helen Gahagan Douglas, as 
a liberal group forthrightly proclaiming its 
antipathy to communism. But ADA was 
concerned by and formally protested the in- 
clusion in the California report of the name 
of Carey McWilliams, Sr., editor of the Na- 
tion, as one of ADA’s early members along 
with Harry Girvetz, Santa Barbara State 
College professor, and Attorney General 
Mosk, 

CASE OF M’WILLIAMS 


Girvetz, former research secretary to 
Governor Brown, is a stalwart of the loyalist 
pocket of ADA’ers in Santa Barbara who sur- 
vived the general hiatus of ADA in Cali- 
fornia during the past decade, and regularly 
sent $500 contributions to Washington head- 
quarters. He offered a like amount to Sena- 
tor Burns’ favorite charity if shown proof 
that McWilliams, cited by Burns’ committee 
for “participation in the Communist Party 
itself,” was ever a member of ADA. Burns 
replied on July 28 that “we stand on the 
evidence concerning the assertions made in 
the report, which we believe are true until we 
receive convincing evidence to the contrary” 
and there the matter rests at this writing. 
My own study has not identified McWilliams 
as an ADA member from any other source. 

ADA in California foundered in factional 
feuding over the 1952 campaign and was 
quickly superseded by the Democratic club 
movement here, which now takes a quizzical 
view of ADA’s return. 


HOLIFIELD COMMENTS 


“The organization never amounted to any- 
thing in California and is not needed there,” 
Representative Holifield, Democrat of Monte- 
bello, a liberal and early ADA member, 
told the Times. 

The open and generally undisciplined 
character of California parties gave ADA 
scant excuse for existence in the fifties. Lib- 
erals were not frozen out of Democratic 
leadership as in the eastern boss-controlled 
cities, but rather rose to prominence in Cali- 
fornia, while conservative Democrats gravi- 
tated toward the GOP on election days. So 
ADA stayed out, until 1960 changed the 
picture. 

The cold statistics of the U.S. Census 
showod where the center of political gravity 
in the nation is inexorably moving. The 
shilly-shallying of California’s Democratic 
leadership at the July convention appalled 
the 130 ADA’ers who were delegates and con- 
vinced them the No. 2 State was by no means 
in the liberal bag. Finally, in November, it 
went Republican and appeared to be the pad 
from which Richard Nixon might launch his 
political comeback. 


RICH, GROWING AREA 


All this is not part of ADA'’s announced 
purpose in renewing interest in California. 
(Elsewhere in the West, there is a new ADA 
chapter at Anchorage, Alaska, and groups in 
Seattle and Tacoma.) It is frankly to use 
this growing area as a laboratory for 
“planning.” 

“Everything moves faster than the art of 
government,” explained ADA Chapter Chair- 
man Eichler. “And California has all the 
problems, It’s going to be our job to come 
rimarily for this 

planning, 
chronic unemployment, automation, and 
that sort of thing.” 
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Eichler contends that a political party 
cannot criticize itself or the performance 
of its candidates, and has too little time 
for creative thinking. He says ADA has 
a place here and is winning acceptance by 
regular Democrats. 

MOVE INTO SOUTHLAND 


Pollack has a real chamber of commerce 
enthusiasm for his new State, and out- 
lines ADA's expansion program as follows: 

“California really is more progressive— 
that's why we have a better chance to solve 
problems here. Our intention is to start 
moving into southern California as soon as 
we have the people and the finances. (ADA 
has several hundred unorganized national 
members in the Southland.) 

“First we'll add some people from the 
South to our executive board, then next 
year we'll schedule some area meetings 
down there and also in Stockton, Monterey, 
Carmel, Sacramento, and maybe set up some 
small ADA committees for a start. But 
most of our activity will be statewide.” 

Eichler again: “It’s really largely acci- 
dental we started here—we've already set 
up a State policy planning committee to 
Inok 20 years ahead at California problems.” 

The youthful chairman said he meant the 
State legislature when he wrote California 
ADA’ers that “the necessary changes which 
involve a break with our past will not come 
from the organized political n 
too encrusted with inertia, provincialism 
and concern for the status quo.” 

VOTES SCRUTINIZED 


The ADA chapter here is assembling a 
voting record on Sacramento legislators simi- 
lar to its national scoreboard on Congress. 

Though not a member, Governor Brown 
“has been very friendly” and his new execu- 
tive secretary, Charles A. O’Brien, is “on the 
ADA chapter's executive committee.” Pol- 
lack said. 

No less than 13 members of this policy- 
making board are professors, 9 of them 
from the Berkeley faculty of the University 
of California, which probably explains ADA’s 
choice of the bay area as a starting place. 
Dr. Paul Seabury, a political scientist, left 
the chapter chairmanship to be chairman 
of the national ADA executive committee in 
Washington this year while on a Guggenheim 
fellowship. Dr. Eugene Burdick, coauthor 
of “The Ugly American,” is active in ADA 
affairs. 

The northern California chapter was 
auspiciously launched July 9, 1960, at the 
Fairmont Hotel, with some 400 guests paying 
$7.50 to lunch and listen to an array of ADA 
big guns: National Chairman Samuel H. 
Beer, Vice Chairmen Walter Reuther, Ar- 
thur M, Schlesinger, Jr., Robert R. Nathan, 
and Joseph L. Rauh, Jr. 

According to ADA's own account, the 
northern California chapter will pioneer a 
new organization format for ADA. Taking 
cognizance of the growth of the Democratic 
clubs in California and their role in involv- 
ing liberals in election campaigns and 
grassroots organizations, the new chapter 
will not engage in direct political action 
(nor) hold regular membership meetings. 

“Instead it will function as an idea and 
issue organization acting on behalf of the 
National ADA on national political strate- 
gies,” the ADA World reassured regular 
California Democrats. 

During 3 months of investigations 
which took me from Washington to Boston, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles, I have found 
ADA officials and members unfailingly 
friendly and helpful in supplying informa- 
tion. I am grateful and hope I have stated 
ADA's case correctly and fairly, so that Times 
readers may judge for themselves: What is 
ADA? 
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Lippmann on the Frustration of Our Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Con- 
gress and the Nation today embark on a 
new era: of promise, of progress, of 
threats, of opportunity, and of challenge. 

The success of our endeavors—within 
the environment of these times—de- 
Pends not only upon our physical-ma- 
terial, but also the intellectual-psycho- 
logical-spiritual strength of our people. 

Without calm, wise heads in these 
herve-straining days, it would not be 
Possible to make the difficult decisions— 
often determining by a hair’s breadth 
the difference between war and peace. 

Yesterday, a distinguished, renowned 
commentator of our times, Walter Lipp- 
Mann—speaking before the Women's 
National Press Club—refiected thought- 
fully on the frustrations of our times 
and upon the kind of national—yes, 
world—attitude necessary to avoid war 
and accommodate, if not resolve, the 
differences that threaten peace. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of the speech by Mr. Lippmann 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIPPMANN ON THE FRUSTRATION OF OUR TIME 

(Address delivered by Walter Lippmann, dis- 
tinguished author and columnist, before 
the Women's National Press Club) 

It is an honor, which I greatly appreciate, 
to be asked to speak on this occasion; it is 
also a personal kindness. For Congress is 
about to convene, and that means that there 
will be many speeches in the months to come. 
Experience has taught me that it is always a 
good idea to be able to speak early in the 
Program. By the time Congress has ad- 
journed next summer, adjourned in order to 
go out and make more speeches in the con- 
stituencies, your bright and eager faces may 
not be so bright and eager at the prospect of 
hearing yet another speech. I am happy to 
catch you while you are still in such robust 
good health. 

When I sat down to prepare this talk, I 
considered and rejected the idea of deliver- 
ing a kind of preliminary message on the 
state of the Union. I remembered that this 
will soon be done with much more authority 
by the husband of a former newspaper- 
woman. So I decided to talk to you tonight 
about the state of our minds, the state of 
Our nerves, and perhaps even about the state 
of our souls. 

I am moved to do this by a letter I received 
just before Christmas. It was from a friend 
of mine who was a great hero in the First 
World War. He has been an extraordinarily 
Successful man since then, and his letter 
began in this cheerful fashion. “My dear 
Walter: Another year of frustration, confu- 
sion, and compromise is about over.” 

I know that my friend is not alone in feel- 
ing this way and that during the coming 
Session of Congress there will be many who 
will say what he says and feel as he does. 
At different times I suppose all of us share 
his feelings. There is indeed much frustra- 
tion, much confusion, and—because we live 
on earth and not in Heaven—there is, of 
course, much compromise. 
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FRUSTRATIONS NOTHING NEW 


I could have written back to my friend, 
reminding him that in every year of which 
there is any historical record, there has been 
much frustration and confusion and com- 
promise. Anyone who thinks he can get 
away from frustration, confusion, and com- 
promise in politics and diplomacy should 
make arrangements to get himself reborn 
into a different world than this one. Or if 
that is beyond his powers, he should move 
to some country where there are no news- 
papers to read. 

However, it is certainly true that in our 
own time we are experiencing a very special 
frustration and confusion. There is, I be- 
lieve, a reason for this. Certainly, if we 
knew the cause, we might feel better, even 
if we cannot do quickly something drastic to 
end the difficulty. 

The age we are living in is radically new 
in human experience. During the past 15 
years or so there has occurred a profound 
revolution in human affairs, and we are the 
first generation that has lived under these 
revolutionary new conditions. There has 
taken place a radical development in the art 
of war, and this is causing a revolutionary 
change in the foreign relations of all the na- 
tions of the world. The radical development 
is, of course, the production of nuclear 
weapons. 

As a scientific phenomenon the nuclear 
age began with the explosion at Los Alamos 
in 1945. But in world relations the nuclear 
age really began about 10 years later. For 
during the 1940’s the United States was the 
only nuclear power in the world. But by 
the middle fifties and in the years follow- 
ing, the Soviet Union has created an armory 
of nuclear weapons and has built rockets 
which have made it, for all practical pur- 
poses of diplomacy, a nuclear power equal 
with the United States. 

The essential fact about the appearance of 
two opposed great powers armed with nu- 
clear weapons is that war, which is an an- 
cient habit of mankind, has become mu- 
tually destructive. Nuclear war is a way of 
mutual suicide. The modern weapons are 
not merely much bigger and more dangerous 
than any which existed before. They have 
introduced into the art of warfare a wholly 
new kind of violence. 

Always in the past, war and the threat of 
war, whether it was aggressive or defensive, 
were usable instruments, Théy were usable 
instruments in the sense that nations could 
go to war for their national purposes. They 
could threaten war for diplomatic reasons. 
Nations could transform themselves from 
petty states to great powers by means of war. 
They could enlarge their territory, acquire 
profitable colonies, change the religion of a 
vanquished population, all by means of war. 
War was the instrument with which the 
social, political and legal systems of large 
areas were changed. Thus, in the old days 
before the nuclear age began, war was a 
usable—however horrible and expensive—in- 
strument of national purpose. The reason 
for that was that the old wars could be won. 

In the prenuclear age, right down through 
the Second World War, the victorious power 
was an organized state which could impose 
its will on the vanquished. We did that with 
Germany and with Japan. The damage they 
had suffered, although it was great, was not 
irreparable, as we know from the recovery 
after World War II of West Germany and 
Japan and the Soviet Union. 

But from a full nuclear war, which might 
well mean 100 million dead, after the dev- 
astation of the great urban centers of the 
Northern Hemisphere and the contamination 
of the earth, the water, and the air, there 
would be no such recovery as we have seen 
after the two World Wars of this century. 

The damage done would be mutual. There 
would be no victor. As far in the future as 
we can see, the ruin would be irreparable. 
The United States has the nuclear power 
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to reduce Soviet society to a smoldering ruin, 
leaving the wretched survivors shocked and 
starving and diseased. In an interchange of 
nuclear weapons, it is estimated coolly by ex- 
perts who have studied it, the Soviet Union 
would kill between 30 and 70 mililon Amer- 
icans. 

A war of that kind would not be followed 
by reconstruction, it would not be followed 
by a Marshall plan, and by all the construc- 
tive things that were done after World War 
II. A nuclear war would be followed by a 
savage struggle for existence, as the survivors 
crawled out of their shelters, and the Amer- 
ican Republic would have to be replaced by a 
stringent military dictatorship, trying to keep 
some kind of order among the desperate 
survivors. 

To his great credit, President Eisenhower 
was quick to realize what nuclear war would 
be. After he and Prime Minister Churchill 
had studied some of the results of the nu- 
clear tests, President Eisenhower made the 
historic declaration that there is no longer 
any alternative to peace. 


AN IMPOSSIBLE INSTRUMENT 


When President Eisenhower made that 
statement, no one of us, I think, understood 
its full significance and consequences. We 
are now beginning to understand them, and 
here I venture to say is the root of the frus- 
tration and the confusion which torment us. 
For while nuclear weapons have made war, 
the old arbiter of human affairs, an impos- 
sible action for a rational statesman to con- 
template, we do not have any other reliable 
way of dealing with issues that used to be 
resolved by war. 

It is enormously difficult to make peace. 
It is intolerably dangerous and useless to 
make war about the fundamental issues. 

That is where our contemporary frustra- 
tion and confusion originate. 

We are confronted with an extraordinarily 
tantalizing and nerve-wracking dilemma. 

For as long a time as we can see into the 
future, we shall be living between war and 
peace, between a war that cannot be fought, 
and a peace that cannot be achieved. The 
great issues which divide the world cannot 
be decided by a war that could be won, and 
they cannot be settled by a treaty that can 
be negotiated. There, I repeat, is the root 
of the frustration which our people feel. Our 
world is divided as it has not been since the 
religious wars of the 17th century and a 
large part of the globe is in a great upheaval, 
the like of which has not been known since 
the end of the Middle Ages. But the power 
which used to deal with the divisions and 
conflicts of the past, namely war, 
has become an impossible instrument to use. 

President Eisenhower and President Ken- 
nedy are the only two American Presidents 
who ever lived in a world like this one. It 
is a great puzzle to know how to defend the 
Nation's rights, and how to promote its in- 
terests in the nuclear age. There are no 
clear guidelines of action because there are 
no precedents for the situation in which 
we find ourselves. And as statesmen grope 
their way from one improvisation and ac- 
commodation to another, there are masses 
of people who are frightened, irritated, im- 
patient, frustrated and in search of quick 
and easy solutions. 

The nuclear age is only a few years old. 
But we have already learned one or two 
things about how to conduct policy in this 
age. It was once said of a British admiral 
in the First World War that if he made 
a mistake, he could lose the British fleet 
and with it the whole war in an after- 
noon. Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Kennedy 
are in a similar position today. In a few 
days or so Mr. Khrushchev can lose the 
Soviet state and the promise of a Commu- 
nist economy. He can lose all the work of 
all his 5-year plans, his 7-year plans, and 
his 20-year plans. In that same time, Mr. 
Kennedy can lose the Constitution of the 
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United States, the free enterprise system, 
and the American way of life and, along 
with them, all the frontiers, old and new. 
I don't think I am exaggerating. A full 
nuclear war would produce by far the big- 
gest convulsion which has ever occurred in 
recorded history. We cannot understand 
the realities of the Khrushchey-Kennedy 
encounter, which has been going on since 
they met at Vienna last June, unless we 
remind ourselves again and again of what 
war has become in the nuclear age. 

The poor dears among us who say that 
they have had enough of all this talking and 
negotiating and now let us drop the bomb, 
have no idea of what they are talking about. 
They do not know what has happened in the 
past 20 years. They belong to the past, and 
they have not been able to realize what the 
present is, 

In this present, only a moral idiot with a 
suicidal mania would press the button for 
a nuclear war. Yet we have learned that 
while a nuclear war would be lunacy, it is 
nevertheless an ever-present possibility. 
Why? Because, however lunatic it might 
be to commit suicide, a nation can be pro- 
voked and exasperated to the point of lunacy 
where its nervous system cannot endure in- 
action, where only violence can relieve its 
feelings. This is one of the facts of life In 
the middle of the 20th century. The nerves 
of a nation can stand only so much provoca- 
tion and humiliation, and beyond the toler- 
able limits, it will plunge into lunacy. This 
is as much a real fact as is the megaton 
bomb, and it is a fact which must be given 
great weight in the calculation of national 
policy. It is the central fact in the whole 
diplomatic problem of dealing with the cold 
war. There is a line of intolerable provoca- 
tion beyond which reactions become uncon- 
trollable, It is the business of the govern- 
ments to find out where that line is, and to 
stay well back of it. 

Those who do not understand the nature 
of war in the nuclear age, those who think 
that war today is what it was ogainst Mexico 
or Spain or in the two World Wars, regard 
the careful attempts of statesmen not to 
carry the provocation past the tolerable limit 
as weakness and softness and appeasement. 
It is not any of these things. It is not soft- 
ness. It is sanity. 

But it leaves us with a task: because we 
cannot make war, because we cannot achieve 
peace, we must find some other way of meet- 
ing the great issues which confront us. For 
life will go on, and if the answers of the past 
do not work, other answers must exist and 
must be found. 

The answer lies, I believe, in the nature 
of the struggle between our Western society 
and the Communist society. 

It is often said that the struggle which 
divides the world is for the minds and the 
souls of men. That is true. As long as 
there exists a balance of power and of ter- 
ror, neither side can impose its doctrine 
and its ideology upon the other. The strug- 
gle for the minds of men, moreover, is not, 
I believe, going to be decided by propaganda. 
We are not going to convert our adversaries, 
and they are not going to convert us. 

The struggle, furthermore, is not going 
to be ended in any foreseeable time. At 
bottom it is a competition between two so- 
cieties and it resembles more than any other 
thing in our historical experience the long 
centuries of conflict between Christendom 
and Islam. The modern competition be- 
tween the two societies turns on their re- 
spective capacity to become powerful and 
rich, to become the leaders in science and 
technology, to see that their people are prop- 
erly educated and able to operate such a 
society, to keep their people healthy, and 
to give them the happiness of knowing that 
they are able and free to work for their best 
hopes. 
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The historic rivalry of the two societies 
and of the two civilizations which they con- 
tain is not going to be decided by what 
happens on the periphery and in the out- 
posts. It is going to be decided by what 
goes on in the heart of each of the two 
societies. The heart of Western civilization 
lies on the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, 
and our future depends on what goes on in 
the Atlantic Community. Will this Com- 
munity advance? Can the nations which 
compose it work together? Can it become 
a great and secure center of power and of 
wealth, of light and of leading? To work 
for these ends is to be engaged truly in the 
great conflict of our age, and to be doing 
the real work that we are challenged to do. 
I speak with some hope and confidence to- 
night. For I believe that in the months to 
come we shall engage ourselves in the long 
and complicated, but splendidly construc- 
tive, task of bringing together in one liberal 
and progressive economic community all the 
trading nations which do not belong to the 
Communist society. 


MAGNETIC ATTRACTION 


I dare to believe that this powerful West- 
ern economic community will be able to 
live safely and without fear in the same 
world as the Soviet Union, and that the 
rising power and influence of the Western 
society will exert a beneficent magnetic at- 
traction upon Eastern Europe. This will 
happen if we approach it in the right way. 
Jean Monnet, who is the original founder 
of this movement, has put it the right way. 
“We cannot build our future,” he has said, 
“if we are obsessed with fear of Russia. 
Let us build our own strength and health 
not against anyone, but for ourselves so that 
we will become so strong that no one will 
dare attack us, and so progressive and pros- 
perous that we set a model for all other 
peoples, indeed for the Russians themselves.” 

At the same time the wealth and con- 
fidence of the new community will enable 
the Western society to assist and draw to 

~it the societies of the southern hemisphere, 
where social and economic change is pro- 
ceeding rapidly. 

You will have seen that I do not agree 
with those who think that in order to de- 
fend ourselves and to survive we must put 
a stop to the progressive movement which 
has gone on throughout this century. This 
movement began in the administration of 
Theodore Roosevelt. Its purpose was to re- 
form and advance our own social order, and 
at the same time to recognize that we must 
live in the world beyond our frontiers. We 
shall lose all our power to cope with our 
problems if we allow ourselves to become 
a stagnant, neurotic, frightened and sus- 
picious people. Let us not punish our- 
selves by denying ourselves the hope, by 
depriving ourselves of the oldest American 
dream, which is that we are making a better 
society on this earth than has ever been 
made before. 

Is all this conservative? Is all this lib- 
eral? Is it all progressive? It is, I say, 
all of these. There is no irreconcilable con- 
tradiction among these noble words. Do 
not Republicans believe in democracy, and 
do not Democrats believe in a republic? 
Such labels may describe political parties 
in England; they do not describe political 
attitudes in the United States. 

Every truly civilized and enlightened 
American is conservative and liberal and 
progressive. A civilized American is con- 
servative in that his deepest loyalty is to 
the Western heritage of ideas which orig- 
inated on the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Because of that loyalty he is the in- 
defatigable defender of our own constitu- 
tional doctrine, which is that all power, 
that all government, that all officials, that 
all parties, and all majorities are under the 
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law—and that none of them is sovereign 
and omnipotent. 

The civilized American is a liberal because 
the writing and the administration of the 
laws should be done with enlightenment and 
compassion, with tolerance and charity, and 
with affection, 

And the civilized man is progressive be- 
cause the times change and the social order 
evolves and new things are invented and 
changes occur. This conservative who is 
a liberal is a progressive because he must 
work and live, he must govern and debate 
in the world as it is in his own time and 
as it is going to become. 


Hon. John J. Riley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Frank Van Der Linden, 
a distinguished Washington correspond- 
ent, is an eloquent and fitting tribute 
to our late, beloved colleague and friend, 
John J. Riley: 

REPRESENTATIVE JOHN Ruicey's Dears IS 

Loss TO Nation AS WELL As TO STATE 


(By Frank Van Der Linden) 


WasHINGTON.—The American people will 
never know how much they owe to a small 
group of dedicated Congressmen, one of 
whom was John J. Riley, of South Carolina, 
who died January 1. 

Riley had served for 11 years on the House 
Appropriations Committee. As a member 
of its Defense Subcommittee, he spent 
many months out of every year at closed 
hearings, studying the budget requests for 
billions of dollars in expenditures for na- 
tional security. He heard the Nation's fore- 
most military men tell their highly classi- 
fied plans for defense against a possible at- 
tack by the Soviets; their projects for 
highly secret weapons; their proposals for 
strengthening national security against the 
Communist threat. 

Five days a week, starting in January, 
Riley and the other subcommittee mem- 
bers would leave their offices, walk over to 
their hearing room in the Capitol and con- 
duct the budget sessions, often staying there 
until dark. They would take breaks for im- 
portant votes on the House floor, then re- 
sume their work, and return to their offices 
late in the day to perform their other chores 
as Representatives of their districts. 

FILLED TWO JOBS 

So, Riley filled two jobs, as a Congress- 
man from the Second South Carolina Dis- 
trict, and an Appropriations Committee 
member charged with the duty of provid- 
ing funds for an adequate defense. It is 
no wonder his health finally gaye way and 
he died of a heart attack, at his beach cot- 
tage at age 66. 

Riley also insisted that the military men 
must spend the money wisely, with the least 
possible waste. On one occasion, he suc- 
cessfully demanded that they use standard- 
ized plans for Army barracks, rather than 
paying costly fees for custom-designed 
buildings. He brought to Congress the 
commonsense of a businessman from a 
small town, Sumter, S.C., who knew that 
tax dollars come not from trees, but from 
the pockets of hard working Americans. 
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John Riley never claimed to be a profes- 
sional politician. He had successfullly 
Managed a real estate and insurance busi- 
ness for 25 years before he was sent to Con- 
gress in 1944. He lost his seat in 1948 toa 
young liberal Hugo S. Sims, Jr., of Orange- 
burg who was the baby“ of the 81st Con- 
gress at age 27. Two years later, however, 
Riley beat Sims and won the seat back per- 
manently. Thereafter, the Congressman, a 
conservative, States’ rights Democrat, was 
rarely eyen challenged for reelection, and in 
his few contests, he won without a hard 
struggle. 

“INDEFATIGABLE WORKER” 


As he built up seniority, Riley moved up 
the ladder of the Appropriations Committee 
until he became one of its senior members, 
and an expert on the huge Federal budget 
which will reach a peacetime peak of $93 
billion in fiscal 1963. 

Chairman Clarence Cannon, of Missouri, 
lamenting Riley’s death, said of him: “He 
Was one of the older and most valuable men 
On the Appropriations Committee and occu- 
pled positions of most importance on sub- 
committees for many years. He was an in- 
defatigable worker and was depended on for 
much of the detail and processing of appro- 
Priations bills. He rendered special service 
for provisions of national defense, which for 
Particular reasons could not be publicly 
discussed.” 


Riley never revealed any of the secrets en- 
trusted to him in the appropriations hear- 
ings, not even to close friends off the record. 
He never sought publicity, seldom made a 
speech, and therefore did not become famous. 
Only his colleagues in Congress realized how 
conscientiously he worked for the benefit of 
the American people. He was truly one of 
the heroes of Congress, to whom the 
Nation owes a debt it can never repay. 


ADA: An Evaluation—VII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the final article in the Los Angeles 
Times’ series on the ADA is an interview 
by Robert Hartmann with the national 
chairman of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, Prof. Samuel H. Beer. Us- 
ing the words of the organization's lead- 
er, Hartmann clarifies the points which 
the study has brought forth. This arti- 
cle, “What and Why is ADA?—Its Top 
Man Gives the Answers,“ concludes the 
factual presentation of the study which 
appeared in the Los Angeles Times dur- 
ing the period September 3-10, 1961: 

Wat anD WHY Is ADA?—Its Tor Man 

GIVES THE ANSWERS f 
(By Robert Hartmann) 

Camoanrince, Mass—In the basement of 
the Littauer Center, Harvard's School of 
Public Administration which is something of 
a farm for the major leagues in Washington, 
you may find a professor with a shock of 
sandy red hair brighter than John F. Ken- 
nedy’s and a guard's moustache. 

He chews a small cigar and pecks on a port- 
able typewriter which undoubtedly accom- 
panied him to Oxford 30 years ago as a 
Rhodes scholar, Dr. Samuel Hutchinson Beer, 
50, professor of government and former head 
of the department, is the current national 
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ven rman of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
ion. 

Dr. Beer, like the engineering professor 
who has bullt his dam, believes in practicing 
his pedagogical specialty. Besides the ex- 
pected shelves of books and wall maps, his 
hide-away office is decorated with unacad- 
emic political posters and convention badges, 
a menu emblazoned “The Ike Age Is Over— 
Let's Celebrate” and an invitation to the 
1961 inaugural ceremonies in Washington. 

He is the first ADA figurehead who was not 
one of the original founders of the 14-year- 
old liberal organization, and was reelected 
for a second term at this May's convention. 
Here is the informal interview I had with 
him at Harvard, regrettably condensed from 
2 hours of pleasant talk to fit the available 
space, 

“Question. First, Dr. Beer, how did you 
get interested in ADA? 

“Answer. I can't remember the exact year 
I joined, around 1949 or 1950. I'd been a 
strong supporter of President Truman—a 
strong liberal Democrat a long time. I come 
from Ohio, not the best place to produce 
liberal Democrats though the last three ADA 
chairmen have come from there. I'd always 
been a strong New Dealer and I was inter- 
ested in local politics here in Massachusetts. 
The ADA gives you a chance to go into poli- 
tics for a purpose—it has a policy stand 
rather more clearly defined than that of the 
Democratic Party. 

“Question. What function has ADA that 
cannot be done as well or better by indi- 
viduals within the Democratic Party? Are 
you dissipating your energy in ADA? 

“Answer. I don't think so. I think you're 
concentrating it. You'll find most active 
ADA members, 90 percent or more, are also 
acting in the Democratic Party. Now we 
want to see the party rather more com- 
mitted to a liberal program nationally and 
in the States, and we work in it with this 
idea in mind. But if you only work in the 
party, you become isolated. There are times 
and places where being a party adjunct 
won't work. 

“Question. For instance, what did ADA do 
in the recent senatorial race in Texas? 
Wasn't the Republican [Tower] really more 
liberal than the Democrat? 

“Answer. A good many liberal Democrats 
down there voted for Tower in an attempt to 
get the conservatives all over on one side. 
They thought there wasn’t much hope for 
liberalizing the Democratic Party until you 
got the conservatives out of it. I'm not sure 
what our ADA people did. 

“Question. Why has ADA done so little in 
California as compared with New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and other big States? 

“Answer. We were very active there in the 
early days and then a lot of people were 
drawn off into the club movement, Also, 
there were quarrels. The anti-Communist 
line within ADA was very strong [and] some 
thought we were being too anti-Communist. 
I suppose some thought we weren't being 
anti-Communist enough. When we reconsti- 
tuted our northern California chapter about 
s year ago we designed it rather differently. 
We're not going to do much direct political 
action out there—we do publications, forums, 
State lobbying very much so. 

“Question. How would you describe ADA 
to a man from Mars? 

“Answer. Well, we are a liberal, independ- 
ent political tion concerned both 
with political education and political action. 
We are very much interested in this egghead 
activity on questions of interest, disarma- 
ment, foreign policy, economic planning. We 
also try to combine this with political action 
at every level, trying to influence decisions, 
backing candidates, taking part in conven- 
tions—we had a big group at Los Angeles. 
No, we didn’t haye a caucus—we knew who 
our people were. 
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“Question, Do you operate through fronts 
or act openly as ADA? 

„Answer. Normally in the name of ADA. 
Of course we often join with other organ- 
izations, like other civil rights groups or 
‘Citizens for Dilworth’ in Philadelphia, and 
issue joint statements. 

“Question. There isn't any secret char- 
acter to ADA? 

“Answer. No, Even if we tried to be secret 
we couldn't. I don’t see any advantage in 
it for us. 

“Question, There might be in Alabama. 
Are you cooperating with the Freedom 
Riders? 

“Answer. No, no. I suppose you'll find 
some members in it but we cooperate more 
with NAACP, I would say, At times you 
have to make compromises, you have to work 
with politicians that may not agree 100 
percent with what you want done, but that’s 
the way democratic politics are. I like this 
combination between idealism and realism. 
I think as American parties become more 
distinguished in terms of their principles, 
liberal and conservative, it will be much 
easier for us to work with the Democratic 
Party. This has happened more and more 
and, I think, nationally. 

(Mrs. Violet Gunther, national director 
of ADA’s Washington office, pointed out that 
ADA editorially supported the Freedom 
Riders and set up the publicity apparatus 
for the Freedom Riders when they left Wash- 
ington. ADA's perennial policymaker, Joseph 
L. Rauh, Jr., Beer's predecessor, publicly ad- 
vised the Freedom Riders to ignore U.S. At- 
torney General Kennedy’s request they re- 
frain from further provocations.) 

“Question. Do you feel our two parties 
should be diametrically right versus left 
rather than representing a consensus in each 
party? 

“Answer. Well, you want a little bit of 
both. While labor is much more on the 
Democratic side there'll be plenty of union 
members who will vote Republican and rich 
people who'll be voting Democratic and sup- 
porting it and, indeed, the ADA. So interests 
will be mixed but opinions will tend to sepa- 
rate more and more, 

“To get back to ADA’s objectives, we use 
the word “liberal” and it is not an ideological 
party; it’s very important to see that ADA 
does not have a lot of rigid, inflexible prin- 
ciples about how the economy must be run 
or how soclety has to be organized or how 
foreign policy should be conducted. I think 
one of the great strengths of the liberal 
point of view is its flexibility, its willingness 
to recognize facts and to see that the world 


es. 

“This is our objection to the overly ideo- 
logical conservatism of many Republicans. 
They have an idea of a laissez faire economy 
where the Government has no part, where 
a great number of small producers compete 
in a free market. That was a fine idea in 
its day, a great progressive move, but it just 
doesn’t exist any more. N 

“I think the ability to recognize facts is 
one of the strengths of the liberal mind. 

“Question. How do you define a liberal? 

“Answer. A liberal is a man who 
not only what the Founding Fathers called 
man’s natural rights but also his natural 
duties. The individual not only has a 
claim to be free against interference from 
the community but also positive duties to 
discharge toward the community and the 
well-being of his fellow men. I would stress 
this dual aspect, rights and obligations, and 
ultimately the principle of liberty and belief 
in the creative intelligence of the individual. 
We like variety. We like pluralism. We 
like differences. We like individuality. 

“Question. Do you think that is true of 
ADA members generally? 

“Answer. I hope it’s true. When they get 
too intolerant and prejudiced they're not 
being liberals. 
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“Question. In your opinion is ADA, like 
most institutions, becoming more conserva- 
tive as it gets older? 

“Answer, Our basic answer is No.“ Arthur 
Schlesinger wrote a book which was actu- 
ally to the right of center ‘The Vital Cen- 
ter’ in some respects. But I do think the 
American progressive movement is much, 
much more sophisticated today. We found 
out that the world is a much tougher place 
than many of the old progressives thought, 

“In foreign affairs we learned a great deal 
from F.D.R.—and liberals helped teach him 
a lot too—that power politics is not easily 
eradicated, that a nation must have a great 
military power, that soldiers will not spring 
up from the ground ready armed. I think 
you'll find this realism in ADA policy state- 
ments on disarmament and the Marshall 
plan. 

“Question. What is the most effective way 
in which ADA helps to shape our national 
policy? 

“Answer. That depends, I would imagine, 
quite frankly, the most effective way we 
are shaping policy right now is by the large 
number of ADA people—present or former 
members—who are in the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. To tell the truth the Kennedy ad- 
ministration is full of ADA members or peo- 
ple who were in ADA—of course that 
wouldn't be true when it’s a Republican ad- 
ministration, 

“Question. What about your ADA index of 
congressional voting records? Does that 
carry as much weight, say as the AFL-CIO 
tally sheet? 

- “Answer. I don't know. It's mostly for 
the benefit of our members and the liberal 
community in general to get a rough line. 
Another way it’s effective is a direct appeal 
to conscience. There are many people in 
Congress who would like to vote our way, but 
may be worried or defiected by some local 
consideration or group—I could go into 
examples but I won't. 

“The measure of this is when they genu- 
inely apologize for their vote, a kind of back- 
handed measure of ADA influence which I've 
see operate very often. Then of course 
there's the straight lobbying on Capitol Hill 
and here we simply join with other people. 
We do the same thing in State legislatures. 

“Here in Massachusetts one of our mem- 
bers wrote a pamphlet and we distributed 
2,000 copies for newspapers and people who 
have influence and it turned the tide. It 
beat the sales tax. It wasn't ADA votes that 
did it. This kind of thing is hard to measure 
but it makes you feel effective. 

“Question. As a teacher, do you find to- 
day's youth are becoming campus conserva- 
tives rather than campus radicals? 

“Answer. I think there's more organized 
conservatism today. Before the war there 
was a great deal of unconscious conservatism 
among undergraduates, most students during 
the New Deal were anti-Roosevelt. But con- 
servation has been under attack so long 
and has lost battle after battle and now—as 
groups do when they're no longer dominant— 
it’s organizing. I think many of these con- 
servatives will end up as liberals in not too 
many years. They are thinking, and when a 
man begins to take an interest in politics, 
he becomes a liberal. Now maybe not as 
liberal as ADA—maybe more, I don't know. 

“Question. Has your family always been 
Democratic? 

“Answer. No, my father was a Republican. 
And my mother, My grandfather was a 
Democrat, but not particularly liberal. 

“Question. What about the New Frontier? 
Is it liberal enough for you? 

“Answer. It’s a brilliant and progressive 
administration. I have great confidence in 
the President. Kennedy is a man of great 
capacity—I've known him for many years 
and I'm delighted he’s President. There is 
very little he has said or done I d 
with. I think and, of course, ADA thinks 
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and I know perfectly well Kennedy thinks 
there's a great deal more to be done. 

“I don't think we've done enough so far 
to stimulate the economy to get out of it the 
growth we need to meet challenges at home 
and compete with the Soviet Union abroad. 
Their economy is growing by leaps and 
bounds—ours is in some ways stagnant—the 
things some of my sober and pragmatic econ- 
omist friends tell me are very alarming. 

“Question. Can this stimulation be done 
without more taxes? 

“Answer. I don't think it’s so much taxes, 
It needs more planning. 

“Question. Will people get sufficientiy 
alarmed unless the President tells them ‘you 
are going to have to pay,’ do you think? 

“Answer, Actually we need a tax cut. I 
agree the things President Kennedy has asked 
are not enough to send anybody, but that's 
his political calculation. The same with 
civil rights, where he doesn't want to alienate 
too many southern Democrats. But our 
position, I think, is to be the liberal con- 
science constantly pressing and telling him to 
do the things that we believe he wants to do, 
and at the same time give him strong and 
ardent support. Our function is not just to 
be critical, though that’s useful, but to give 
positive support and remember that our po- 
litical foes are the conservatives—not Ken- 
nedy. 

“Question. At your ADA convention you 
seemed to scold him a bit. 

“Answer. There was some criticism on 
wire-tapping, on freedom of information, on 
civil rights; yes. 

“Question. How do you make sure Com- 
munists don't infiltrate ADA as they have 
tried with other organizations? 

“Answer. When you sign the card you 
declare you're against all forms of totali- 
tarianism. I don’t know of any case where 
we've had a Communist—the question came 
up here in Massachusetts 6 or 7 years ago 
and we dropped somebody, as I remember. 
The point is, you don’t get obsessed with it 
or you start purging everybody. I’ve never 
seen any evidence of Communist or fellow 
traveler influence. Our people from way 
back have been battling these guys and we 
know them so well, and their tactics so well, 
they wouldn't have a chance. 

“This goes back much further than when 
ADA exposed the Progressive Party's infiltra- 
tion by Communists in 1948. I can remem- 
ber my own experience in trade unions. I 
worked for the Government awhile (writer, 
Resettlement Administration and Democra- 
tic National Committee 1935-36) then a 
newspaper (New York Post, 1936-37; re- 
search Fortune magazine, 1937-38) and I was 
in the Newspaper Guild, then I was here 
(Harvard, instructor to chairman of govern- 
ment department, 1938-58) and we had a 
teachers union. 

“We had our experience just like Walter 
Reuther did. They're not that hard to spot, 
frankly, I know what they're like. And 
they will wreck any organization, they don't 
care about its purposes as long as they get 
what they want out of it. 

“Question. What do you see ahead for 
ADA? Would you want it to grow or is it 
more effective as a closely knit group? Is it 
going to become another political party—a 


labor party? 
“Answer. No, no. ADA people aren't So- 
cialists. - They're flexible. Socialism as a 


form of ideology. Im some cases public 
ownership might be good and if it's proved 
we're ready to accept it. 

“But I think the future of ADA is ex- 
tremely important, the international pic- 
ture is dark and in recent months has grown 
darker. We may meet more defeats. The 
balance of power has swung against us. 
Eight or nine years ago, who was preaching 
against neutrals? 

“Who said if you're not for us you're 
against us? It was John Foster Dulles. 
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Who's saying that today? Khrushchev. 
He says there are no neutrals. He's feeling 
his oats, and he is stronger. There’s no 
denying that. Now this means the United 
States is going to have to put its back into 
this struggle. We're going to have to act 
soberly. 

“I fear some sectors of American opinion 
will become so frightened they'll demand 
panicky and hysterical action, throw in the 
marines, start throwing atomic bombs 
around, or institute some great domestic 
witch hunt. The ADA must press for vigor- 
ous, prolonged action which is level headed 
and sober and prudent. See what I mean? 

“Question. Is it possible, if the tide has 
turned against us, if we are really in peril, to 
make the advances on the home front that 
would otherwise be desirable, and at the 
same time catch up with the Russians? 
They had to set priorities and let human 
welfare suffer. F.D.R. came to a point where 
he had to let the social gains stand still 
while he built airplanes and ships. If we 
try to have both, aren't we liable to come 
out second best in both? 

“Answer. Well, that's complicated. We 
can get so much more out of our resources 
than we are getting now. Those pictures 
from Alabama did us as much damage as 
an aerial bombardment. Education is abso- 
lutely critical in the longrun, this is why 
our economy has grown. Conceivably at 
some point we might have to make a choice 
between a reduction in our own standard 
of living and carrying out our foreign policy 
objectives. But -we aren't there by any 
means. We might be there much sooner if 
we fail to grow. 

“Question. Are we going to have that much 
time—30 or 40 years? 

“Answer. No, it doesn't take that long to 
produce engineers, Kids in high school right 
now are going to benefit from Federal aid 
to education. In 10 years.” 


Is There a Fire in Egypt? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by A. N. Spanel, chairman, 
International Latex Corp., appeared in 
the New York Times of January 5, 1962. 
and questions whether the dictator of 
the Nile is not getting ready to lease a 
naval base to the dictator of the Volga. 
Hopefully we have learned that when 
smoke appears over the pyramids there 
is going to be a fire in Cairo. 

The article follows: 

THIS SMOKE Masks WHAT? 
(By A. N. Spanel, chairman, International 
Latex Corp.) 

The conservative London Daily Telegraph 
on December 27 front paged a report by a 
diplomatic correspondent that “President 
Nasser has agreed to the establishment of & 
Russian naval base on the Egyptian coast.” 

Cairo hastened to deny the report. But 
that does not dispose of the matter. The 
head of the Soviet Navy, Admiral Gorshkov, 
arrived in Cairo on December 12, on inyita- 
tion of his Egyptian opposite number, as 
part of a Soviet military mission. Alarmed 
Western governments, we may be sure, are 
exploring how much fire there may be be- 
hind the smoke. Nothing is beyond the self- 
willed Egyptian dictator, his recklessness and 
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arrogance long fed by free-world appease- 
ment. 

As recent as January 3, 1962, Mr. C. L. 
Sulzberger, the gifted journalist of the New 
York Times wrote: “Egypt, which is all that 
remains of the United Arab Republic, has 
made a new arms deal with Russia, primarily 
involving. ships Nasser, needs some 
coup for prestige reasons and presumably So- 
viet weapons serve that purpose. His renown 
has faded; he is at odds with most Arab 
States since the Syrian break; and Egypt's 
economy is bad. There has been practically 
no cotton crop * * * Nasser is importing 
cotton from the United States. Property ex- 
proprlations cannot hold things together for 
long.“ 

THE THREAT 

Even the chance of Soviet nuclear-missiled 
submarines nested in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean is enough to jolt the West. The 
possibility will shock the American people 
especially, in view of the enormous aid the 
United States has given Egypt in dollar 
grants, foodstuffs, loans and gifts, to say 
nothing of moral and political support. 

The man whom we have seen fit to trust 
and strengthen is the same Nasser to whose 
relief. we rushed blindly in 1956, hand in 
hand with jubilant Soviet Russia, at the 
moment when France, Britain, and Israel 
were in the process of guaranteeing the Suez 
Canal as a free artery of navigation for the 
heres 3, 1956—months, 

As lo as August 3, 1 mon 
that is, before the disastrous Soviet-Amer!- 
can intervention—this column warned: “In 
grabbing control of the Suez Canal, Presi- 
dent Nasser of Egypt has placed a life-crush- 
ing tourniquet around the jugular vein of 
world commerce. He has put himself in a 
Position to extort endless surrenders of 
their basic interests from the democratic 
great powers.“ We have repeated that warn- 
ing through the ensuing years. 

Unhappily these fears have been all too 
amply justified. The surrenders extorted 
by the pocket-edition Hitler on the Nile 
have made Russia, for the first time in mod- 
ern history, a Middle Eastern power and 
have opened lines of Communist influence 
to Mediterranean Africa, 

Nasser, despite occasional spats with his 

mentors, has been following the 
Moscow lead in world affairs. He votes with 
the Communist bloc in the United Nations, 
Steals Western property, indulges in wild 
anti-Western propaganda, treats the Suez 
Canal as if it were a stream on his private 
estate. 

OUR INTERESTS AT STAKE 


How long before the Suez, the free world's 
lifeline in Africa, will become a pawn in the 
Kremlin’s hands? What will then be the 
Counterbalancing bastions of the free world 
in north Africa? Will we then wish that the 
French African naval base at Bizerte had re- 
mained where it is now—in French posses- 
slon—instead of in Tunisia’s grasp, And 
What about the enormously strategic bases— 
nayal, air and missile—in the Algeria which 
W. has for 8 years insisted was 
Purely a colonial area without strategic 
Meaning for the United States or for the 
NATO nations dependent on American, nu- 
Clear military strength? 

Has public opinion in our country fully 
Frasped the significance of Nasser's arbitrary 
refusal to permit passage through the Canal 
to Portuguese gunboats rushing to defend 
Goa and other Portuguese enclaves against 
Coldblooded aggresston by India? Was this 
Nasser's way of repaying Mr. Nehru, the apos- 
tle of peace and nonviolence, who so nobly 
Taved his objections in 1956 on behalf of 
Egypt against the efforts of France, England 
and Israel in their Suez Canal campaign? 

It was a Soviet veto that prevented the 
U.N. Security Council attempt to halt the 
Goa outrage. Clearly Nasser, athwart the 
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Suez, also acted in close concert with Khru- 
shchey. 7 

Have we Americans fully grasped the sig- 
nificance of Nasser's recent arrest of four 
members of a French diplomatic mission, 
in defiance of diplomatic immunities and 
civilized international conduct? Under- 
standably, the French people are bewildered 
and incensed by apparent American apathy 
on this Egyptian imsult to a traditional 
friend and ally. Our State Department ap- 
pears to remain inert, paralyzed, while the 
French diplomats are languishing in prison, 
being brainwashed in the familiar Commu- 
nist style in preparation for demonstration 
trials“ featuring “confessions.” Not alone 
France but the free world will sit in the 
Egyptian dock. 

COURAGEOUSLY MEETING THE ISSUES NOW 


Our failure to halt Nasser early in his 
career of larceny and depredation has facill- 
tated the Kremlin’s undisguised purpose of 
extending its power into the Mediterranean. 
It has compounded the larger political error 
of our dismissal of the French struggle in 
north Africa as a mere colonial matter, 
leaving France to fight a lone and desperate 
battle for the maintenance of free-world 
bastions in that critical area. 


t ‘The dangerous confusion of our country in 


the face of the Soviet chalienge in the Med- 
iterranean continues. At this very moment 
there are reports that the United States is 
discussing seriously an Egyptian request for 
400,000 bales of American cotton—the very 
product Nasser is exporting to the U.S.S.R. 
in return for military equipment. If made 
available to Cairo, these bales would help 
extricate Nasser from the cotton crisis caused 
by his loss of Syria and, incidentally, bolster 
Egyptian competition with American cotton 
even in Europe and other markets. 

Is there truly no limit to the compulsive, 
illogical, self-defeating policy of appease- 
ment of the Egyptian dictator? How long 
shall we remain blind to the piled-up mis- 
chief worked by the Nasser-Khrushchev axis 
with what amounts to blind American coop- 
eration? How long must the American tax- 
payers continue to save the dictator on the 
Nile from the consequences of his own arro- 
gance, inflated ambition, and cupidity? 

Surely the time is overripe for a searching 

reappraisal of American policy in north 
Africa and the Mediterraneafi. We must 
immediately reconsider, before time runs 
out (1) our role in relation.to Frenċh con- 
trol of Bizerte and the Algerian bastions of 
free-world power, and (2) our bewildering 
political and economic support of the Nasser 
dictatorship. 
Late as the hour may be, we must restore 
close cooperation with France, our tradi- 
tional ally and the one dependable member 
of the Western coalition in the Mediter- 
ranean, if we are to bar communism from 
that all-important theater of conflict, both 
through Egypt and through north Africa. 
To do less is to guarantee the total success 
of a Soviet-Egyptian conspiracy against the 
West that is already far too advanced for 
comfort or complacency. 


U.S. Goals for 1962 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the re- 
convening of Congress presents us—and 
the Nation—with complex, broad-scope 
problems, opportunities, and challenges. 
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With the beginning of a new year, we 
traditionally take a backward look and 
attempt to evaluate our progress, Fol- 
lowing such a review, then, we shoot for 
new goals for the future. 

These goals, however, will not be ac- 
complished automatically, magically, or 
by wishful thinking. We, as a people, 
rather, must rededicate ourselves to cre- 
ating—and putting into action—the 
workable programs that will better serve 
humanity and promote peace and prog- 
ress. 


Recently, I was privileged to review 
broad-scope objectives which, if attained, 
would, in my judgment, help us to better 
meet the challenges of 1962. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have a summary of 
these propositions printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Reconp, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS FoR 1962 


We, the people—to promote a world of 
peace and progress—rededicate ourselves to 
the following objectives: 

I. Crystallize—and spread the principles 
and ideals of freedom around the world, In 
the past, we as a nation have not engaged 
in broad-scale efforts to export our political 
concepts. Why? Because we respected for 
all nations what we will fight to preserve 
for ourselves: That is, the right of self- 
determination. In a world—threatened by 
communism (expansionism and aggres- 
sion)—we must, however, not only improve 
the U.S. system of freedom, but also expand 
efforts to establish a global climate in which 
all nations may enjoy the right of self- 
determination. 

II. Create a more dynamic economic sys- 
tem to 

Enable all citizens to live on still better 
standards—now the highest in world history; 

Assure that our agricultural-industrial- 
technological system meets the needs of a 
fast-growing 185 million population and the 
revolutionary fast-changing times; 

Maintain the United States out-front eco- 
nomic position—with a gross national prod- 
uct estimated at’a current output rate of 
$540 billion annually. By comparison this 
far exceeds in value the combined output, 
valued at $350 billion, of the Soviet bloc 
(including Albania, Bulgaria, Communist 

Czechosi 


China, ovakia, East Germany, Hun- 
gary, North Korea, North Vietnam, Outer 
Mongolia, Poland, Rumania, and the 
USSR.); 


Strengthen our faith in the ability of the 
United States and the free world to continue 
to outproduce and outprogress (if not out- 
brag) the Communist world. 

III. Be better stewards of our manpower, 
brainpower, monetary, agricultural, techni- 
cal, scientific, and other human and natural 
resources to (a) assure best utilization—not 
wasteful dissipation—of these God-given and 
man-created resources, for the American 
people; and (b) demonstrate a willingness 
to earmark the necessary human and natural 
resources and productivity to promote peace 
and freedom in the world. 

IV. Strengthen the free world defenses: A 
mighty jet-missile-space-nuclear U.S. force 
serving as the backbone of free world alli- 
ances provides a shield (a) against Com- 
munist military aggression and (b) holds the 
Communists at bay while undertaking coun- 
teroffensives on nonmilitary fronts to re- 
gain lost territory and attain the triumph 
of freedom—not communism—in the world. 

V. To better understand—and more effec- 
tively combat—the threat of communism on 
military, economic, political, cultural, ideo- 
logical fronts, 
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VI. Better educate the world on how free 
economic, social, cultural, political systems 
of, by, and for the people—not Red dictator- 
ship—can best serve a people; better than 
totalitarian communism. 

VII. Expand economic, political, social, 
cultural cooperation. among nations of the 
free world alliances for peaceful progress. 

VIII. Renew efforts to better understand, 
and improve, man’s relationship to man. 
Despite thousands of years of existence and 
experience, mankind is still adolescently 
groping for a mature fundamental under- 
standing of human relationships that will— 
if ultimately attained—enable people to 
work and live peaceably together on earth. 


J. Edgar Hoover Offers His Creed of 
Freedom as Recipient of Mutual of 
Omaha Criss Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


- Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
December 7, 1961, many of the Nation's 
leaders in the fields of government, busi- 
ness, industry, communication media, 
and military affairs attended a banquet 
in honor of Director J. Edgar Hoover, of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, on 
the occasion of his receiving the Mutual 
of Omaha Criss Award. 


This award, established by Mutual of 
Omaha in honor of the founder of the 
company, the late Dr. C. C. Criss, is given 
by a distinguished board of judges to the 
person who, in their opinion, has made 
an outstanding contribution to public 
health and/or safety. 

The award for 1961 was given to Mr. 
Hoover for his selfless devotion and con- 
tributions to the safety and security of 
the American people over a period of 
more than four decades. During this 
time, and especially as Director of the 
FBI since 1924, he has built an organiza- 
tion which has become a national and 
international byword for intelligence, 
effectiveness, and integrity. Indeed, the 
reputation of the FBI has become such 
an accepted fact in American life that 
few of us give conscious reflection to the 
marvel of achievement which is almost 
solely attributable to the character and 
dedication of one man. 

The responsibility which J. Edgar 
Hoover holds as head of a Federal police 
system he has kept in trust for the Amer- 
ican people, and always with a high con- 
sciousness of the proper use of police 
authority in a democracy. Never during 
the entire history of his directorship, 
though he has served under 6 Presidents 
and 13 Attorneys General has J. Edgar 
Hoover allowed politics to intrude upon 
the work of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. On the contrary, the FBI 
has served as a model of integrity in the 
civil service. In his eloquent address on 
“The Faith To Be Free,” Director Hoover 
expressed the creed which has guided his 
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service to the Nation for more than four 
decades. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Hoover’s remarks on this occasion be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
following the list of invited guests at the 
award dinner. 

There being no objection, the list and 
speech were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


E. S. Adams, Hon. George E. Alien, In- 
spector George H. Ashley, His Excellency 
Augusto Guillermo Arango. 

Robert Baker, James E. Barrett, Morgan 
M. Beatty, Alan H. Belmont, Hon, Richard 
E. Berlin, Dr, Walter A, Bloedorn, Herbert 
C. Blunck, Willlam A. Boleyn, E. R, Brady, 
Hon. Sam R. Broadbent, Hon. Wiley T. 
Buchanan, Jr., John S. Bugas, Hon. Warren E. 
Burger, Hon. Harold H. Burton, B. G. Byars. 

Frank Carbo, Lt. Gen. Joseph F. Carroll, 
E. Taylor Chewning, Sr., Dr. Robert V. Chois- 
ser, Hon. Tom C. Clark, Rex Collier, R. B. 
Condon, Hon. John’ B. Connally, Bob Con- 
sidine, J. Patrick Coyne, Dr. N. L. Criss, Hon. 
Glenn Cunningham, Hon. Edward M. Cur- 
ran, His Eminence Richard Cardinal Cushing. 

Blaise de Sibour, Sr., Cartha D. DeLoach, 
George Dixon, Thomas J. Donegan, Lt. Gen. 
(Ret,) James H. Doolittle, Spencer J. Dray-« 
ton, Dr. James Spencer Dryden, Harry P. 
Duncan. 

Joseph J Eigenmann, Dr. Edward L. R. El- 
son, Hon. Paul B. Fay, Maj. Gen. H. Feld- 
man U.S.A. (Ret.), Irving Ferman, George 
H. Fishman, Edward Fox, Julius Frandsen. Jr. 

Hon. Arthur Gardner, Dr. Fred A. J. Geier, 
Hon, Whitney Gillilland, Brig. Gen. W. D. 
Graham, Hon, Frank C. Grismer, John H. 
Grosvenor, Jr., Esq., Homer H, Gruenther, 
Edwin O, Guthman. 

Andrew G. Haley, W. Earl Hall, William 
Hetzler, Robert H, Hinckley, Hon, Alexander 
Holtzoff, Hon. Roman L. Hruska, Chet Hunt- 
ley, Robert Hurleigh, Joseph E. Jones. 

Henry C. Karpf, Samuel H. Kauffmann, 
Hon, Irving R. Kaufman, Dr. Richard C. 
Kendall, Harold L, Kennedy, Dr. Joseph V. 
Kennedy, Hon. Robert F. Kennedy, Michael 
F. Keogh, Philip M. Klutznick. 

William D. Lane, William L. Laurence, Da- 
vid Lawrence, Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Mervyn 
LeRoy, Fulton Lewis, Jr.; Boris Litwin, John 
P. Loome. 

Maj. Gen. Melyin J. Maas, USMCR (re- 
tired), Dr. Shane MacCarthy, Corneal J. Mack, 
Donald M. Madgett, W. J. Maginn, George 
Preston Marshall, Dr. Charles W. Mayo, Em- 
mett C. McGaughey, Hon. James P. McGran- 
ery, Hon. Matthew F. McGuire, Benjamin 
M. Mekelway, Don McNeill. Dr. Earl S. Me- 
Roberts, E. T. Meredith, Matt Meyer, Dr. 
Merle M. Miller, John P. Mohr, Lee Mortimer, 
G. Robert Muchemore, Robert Neale, Louis B. 
Nichols, Dr. Walter E. Omundson: 

Dr. Thomas Parran, Donald J. Parsons, 
Horace E. Pascal, William D. Pawley, Dr. Nor- 
man Vincent Peale, Hugh V. Plunkett, Jr. 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Howard Pyle, Hon. 
Thomas D. Quinn. 

Hon. Jennings Randolph, Hon. J. Lee Ran- 
kin, Dr. F. Turner Reuter, Dr. Frederick A. 
Reuter, George Richardson, Capt. E. V. Rick- 
enbacker, William E. Robinson, Clair M. Rod- 
dewig, Hon. William P. Rogers, James J. 
Rowley, Dr. Howard A. Rusk. 

G. David Schine, Robert J. Schissell, David 
P. Sentner, Thomas J. Skutt, V. J. Skutt, 
George E. Sokolsky, A. E. Stoddard, Bernard 
R. Stone, Henry C. M. Stone, Walker Stone, 
Carlton P. Swiler. 

Ansel E. Talbert, Hon. Edward A. Tamm, 
Oscar M. Taylor, Clyde Tolson, Walter Tro- 
han, Leonard R. Viner. 

DeWitt Wallace, Hon. Lawrence E. Walsh, 
Jack L. Warner, J. Leroy Welsh, Maj. Gen. 
Floyd L. Wergeland, Dr. Charles S. White, Jr., 
Dr. Charles S. White, Sr., Lyle C. Wilson, 
Carroll Zimmerman. 
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(Remarks of J. Edgar Hoover, Director, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Upon Re- 
ceiving the Criss Award in Washington, 
D.C., December 7, 1961) 


Tue Farra To Bx Free 


This indeed is a great honor, which has 
been made possible by the personal sacri- 
fices and devotion to duty of my associates. 
I accept the Criss Award with deep hu- 
mility on behalf of the dedicated men and 
women of the FBI. I shall cherish it al- 
Ways as a symbol of your recognition of 
their service to the American people. I am 
most grateful to the awards committee and 
to Mutual of Omaha. 

Ours is the greatest Republic in the his- 
tory of mankind. Our homeland was carved 
out of a cast wilderness by heroic men and 
women who were determined at any cost 
that their children, and their children’s 
children, might live in freedom under God. 
It is our sacred responsibility to help pro- 
tect that heritage and to preserve it for 
future generations. 

I would like to be able to report that 
the internal enemies of our society have 
virtually disappeared—that they have faded 
into the dim past like the dangers of the 
wagon trail and the Northwest frontier. But 
this is not so. 

From the depths of our criminal and sub- 
versive underworlds, strong enemies—dead- 
ly enemies—continue to challenge the right 
of decent Americans to live in freedom and 
dignity under God. 

Today, we are facing a crime problem of 
such magnitude that it represents an acute 
danger to our national survival. There is A 
serious weakening of moral and spiritual 
fibers in our society, We must never forget 
that a vitiated state of morals, a corrupted 
public conscience, is incompatible with true 
freedom. 

During the past decade, crime has nearly 
doubled across the United States, outpacing 
the growth of our population at the rate of 
four to one. A murder is committed every 
58 minutes. There is a vicious assault every 
4 minutes; a forcible rape every 34 minutes: 
a robbery every 6 minutes; a burglary every 
39 seconds. 

Crime is no respecter of age, race, or creed. 
Each year, the cost of crime climbs higher 
and higher until it now has reached an 
alarming total of more than $60 million each 
day, 

Year after year, we find that nearly half 
of the persons arrested for burglaries and 
larcenies, and almost two thirds of those 
arrested for automobile thefts, are less than 
18 years of age. 

America’s juvenile criminality is directly 
traceable to the failure of adults to meet 
their moral obligations. In all too many 
cases, the primary responsibility rests with 
the parents. If respect for law and order and 
for the rights of others were instilled in 
children at an early age and if parents set 
a proper example for their children, we might 
keep juvenile delinquency from becoming the 
door to careers in crime. 

I can see no difference between the respon- 
sibility of a 17- or 18-year-old who willfully 
robs, assaults, or murders and that of an 
adult who commits the same crime, Each 
should be held strictly accountable for his 
act against society. These are not juvenile 
delinquents. They are vicious young thugs- 
They should be treated accordingly. I share 
with Blackstone the premise that the main 
strength and force of a law consists in the 
penalty annexed to it. 

The most deeply entrenched forces of the 
underworld in our Nation today are the pro- 
fessionals who comprise the jealously guard- 
ed ranks of organized crime. These are the 
criminal elite, assuming an air of legitimacy, 
who buy high-priced legal advisers, better 
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termed “lawyers criminal,” and “front men“ 
to shield them from proper punishment. 

These underworld characters with their 
criminal scum flout the sacrifices—the blood. 
the sweat, and the toil of six generations of 
dedicated Americans—which secured the 
freedoms they enjoy. These persons wear 
dur constitutional guarantees as a cloak for 
Protective armor. They are unrestrained by 
those moral considerations which constitute 
the lifeblood of a democracy. In their eyes, 
the United States is a haven of rights with- 
Out responsibilities—of privileges free from 
Obligation to the society which has made 
them possible. Theirs is a virulent, parasitic 
existence consuming the lifeblood of the 
freedom which they would enjoy. 

Unfortunately, they are assisted all too 
Often by public lethargy, and by some jurists 
Obsessed with the virtues of legal technicali- 
ties, as well as by theoreticians with the soft 
approach who purport to be experts in the 
field of law enforcement and penology, Jus- 
tice is not impartially meted out when the 
victim and society suffer while the criminal 
Boes free. 

We in America emphasize the great value 
of liberty and the importance of sympathy 
for the accused. The law-abiding citizen is 
entitled to more consideration on the part of 
Our courts. The basic purpose of the crimi- 
nal law is to protect society, not the crimi- 
nal. As an eminent Justice of our U.S. 
Supreme Court observed, “The necessity of 
Public protection against crime is being sub- 
merged by an overflow of sentimentality.” 

In this Nation, disrespect for law and order 
is a tragic moral sickness which attacks and 
destroys the American traditions of honesty, 
Integrity and fairplay. Directly or indi- 
rectly, its victims include every man, wom- 
an and child in the United States. 

It is a national scandal that the streets of 
Many of our cities are as fraught with dan- 
ger as the jungle trall. 

Each of us to his fullest capacity must help 
Shoulder the burden of this growth of law- 
lessness and strive to end it. Our Nation's 
Moral strength has slipped alarmingly. One 
Cannot preach morality and practice im- 
Morality. National corruption is the sum 
total of individual corruption. We must fol- 
low the teachings of God if we hope to heal 
this moral illness. 

The FBI is conducting an all-out war on 
Crime. The entire law enforcement profes- 
Sion has never been more united in the fight 
against crime than it is today. However, in 
Order to achieve the desired results, law en- 
forcement must have the solid backing of 
every decent citizen, The striving for law 
and order, for human decency, for equal op- 
Portunity, is a matter of conscience—public 
and private. 

So long as dishonesty and evasion of re- 
Sponsibility are tolerated, it is inevitable that 
law enforcement will mirror this breakdown 

. in the moral fiber of our society. But, if we 
Continue to progress in the tradition of free- 
men, with adequate saf against any 
invasion of the rights and dignity of the in- 
dividual, we will ultimately achieve victory 
Over those who defy law and order through- 
out our great Nation. 

Today marks the 20th anniversary of a 

o event in our history—the attack on 
rl Harbor which triggered America’s en- 
try into World War II. That war cost the 
lives of 400,000 Americans—courageous men 
Who, at a time of gravest need, sprang for- 
Ward in the noble tradition of their fore- 
fathers to defend the cause of freedom with 
their lives. 

But now, two decades later, in Europe, in 
Asia, and in neighboring areas of the Western 
Hemisphere, we find stark evidence of a grim 
truth—that liberties once won must con- 
Stantly be defended. 

During our generation, a new menace— 
international communism—has arisen to 

aten freemen throughout the world. 
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Actually, there is little basic difference be- 
tween the fascism of Adolf Hitler and the 
atheistic tyranny practiced behind the Iron 
Curtain. The Soviet Union and her satellites 
are a godless dictatorship ruled by warped 
and twisted minds. 

We are at war with the Communists and 
the sooner every red-blooded American 
realizes this the safer we will be. Naturally, 
we want to live in peace, but we do not want 
peace at any price—we want peace with 
honor and integrity. And we intend to as- 
sure it for the future. 

The extent of the menace posed by the 
philosophy of communism is clear-cut and 
obvious. However, it is absolutely necessary 
that we attack and oppose it calmly, ra- 
tionally, and objectively. 

We must continue to stiffen our national 
backbone in dealing with the Communists 
and their dupes, sympathizers, and apolo- 
gists. If we relax our guard for one mo- 
ment, we court national disaster. 

The atheistic Communist dictatorship now 
controls one-fourth of the earth’s surface 
and more than one-third of her peoples. 
The Communist threat from without must 
not blind us to the Communist threat from 
within. The latter is reaching into the very 
heart of America through its espionage 
agents and a cunning, defiant, and lawless 
Communist Party, which is fanatically dedi- 
cated to the Marxist cause of world enslave- 
ment and destruction of the foundations of 
our Republic. 

The Communist Party in this country has 
attempted to infiltrate and subvert every 
segment of our society. The party's efforts 
have been thwarted in this country by the 
Government’s internal security programs, by 
investigation, arrest, and prosecution of 
party functionaries, and by widespread in- 
telligent public opposition to the Communist 
philosophy. 

Recently, the Communist Party in the 
United States deliberately and flagrantly re- 
fused to comply with the US. Su- 
preme Court decision which requires it 
to register as an agent of the Soviet Union 
with the Attorney General. Thereby, it once 
again has formally declared itself to be a 
lawless organization. No longer can its 
members falsely profess that the party is a 
legitimate political organization. Nor can 
its sympathizers and fellow trayelers feign 


-innocence of the true nature of the un- 


American conspiracy which they support. 

Unfortunately, we are plagued with some 
Soviet apologists who, time after time, 
would have us betray the cause of interna- 
tional freedom and Justice by yielding to the 
Red Fascists in the Kremlin on vital moral 
issues, 

We also have in our midst some timid 
souls who have so little faith in the strength 
of democracy that they would have our 
country yield to international threats and 
intimidation. I include those persons who 
urge appeasement at any price and those 
who chant the "better Red than dead" 
slogan. = 

America’s emblem is the soaring eagle— 
not the blind and timid mole. Fear, 
apologies, defeatism, and cowardice are alien 
to the thinking of true Americans. As for 
me, I would rather be dead than Red. 

America does not have to apologize to 
anyone. Certainly not to the arrogant, shoe- 
pounding Khrushchey and his puppets— 
nor to those neutrals whose neutrality is 
but an evidence of moral weakness. We 
should keep our heads up looking for hon- 
orable solutions and selling America, rather 
than keep our heads down looking for 
shelters and the compromise of human 
rights. 

Those who follow the road of appease- 
ment do not know the true meaning of free- 
dom. They do not comprehend the misery 
of Communist enslavement. You will not 
find their cheap slogans on the lips of the 
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Hungarian refugees, the East German 
patriots, nor other freedom-loving peoples 
who have escaped from behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Nor do you find their apologies in the writ- 
ings of great American patriots such as: 
Patrick Henry, who asked the searching ques- 
tion, “Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to 
be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery?"; or Benjamin Franklin, who de- 
clared, They that can give up essential 
liberty to obtain a little temporary safety de- 
serve neither liberty nor safety”; or Samuel 
Adams, who reminded us that “The liberties 
of our country * * * are worth defending at 
all hazards; and it is our duty to defend 
them against all attacks. We have received 
them as a fair inheritance from our worthy 
ancestors * * * who purchased them for us 
with toil and danger.” 

In the fight to preserve our Republic, it is 
not enough merely to be against crime, 
against subversion, or against any of the 
other enemies which weaken the Nation's 
strength from within. To stand for the 
American ideal, to work for the cause of 
liberty and jJustice—these give true meaning 
to life in this great Republic, 

If we are to effectively resist the eroding 
influence of communism, it is imperative 
that all citizens of this Nation exhibit in 
more positive ways the value and superiority 
of our form of government over any foreign 
ideology. 

Let us also work for a reyolution—a revolu- 
tion by the spirit, not by the sword. Let 
there be vital forces at work in our society 
and not merely slogans. Let us be for Amer- 
ica all the way; but, at the same time, let us 
not be taken in by those who promote 
hysteria by the distortion and misrepresenta- 
tion of the true facts whether they be the 
proponents of chauvinism of the extreme 
right or pseudoliberalism of the extreme left. 

At another hour of grim challenge a full 
century ago, Abraham Lincoln urged the 
American people, “Let us have faith that 
right makes might, and in that faith let us 
to the end dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it,” 

We are living in an age of uncertainty— 
an age of awesome national peril—an age 
when the struggle between freedom and 
totalitarian enslavement is drawing toward a 
climax. We now have need of faith as never 
before in our Nation’s history. We must re- 
vive within ourselves the faith of our fore- 
fathers, which enabled them to meet and 
overcome adversity. 

Our Nation holds in trust the last hope of 
a free civilization., Our dedication to truth, 
justice, and individual dignity must not be 
compromised. If we are strong enough, and 
care enough, and maintain our national in- 
tegrity, this Nation will survive the terrible 
threat that presents itself today. With God's 
help, we will meet the challenge of survival. 
This is the heritage of America. 


Where To, U.N.? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, few 
issues that will come before the Congress 
this session will arouse as much contro- 
versy as a discussion on the future of 
the United Nations. I ask leave to place 
into the Recorp a penetrating editorial 
from the Thursday, January 4 issue of 
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the Lansing (III.) 
“Where To, U. N.?“ : 
WHERE To, UN. ? 


Something has got to give at the UN. 
It is broke, yet spreads its military wings 
(on credit) beyond the confines of its char- 
ter. Its forces—with the assistance of that 
onetime champion of freedom, the United 
States—marched against Katanga in viola- 
tion of the U.N. commitment against inter- 
vention in any nation’s domestic affairs and 
for the purpose of preventing the self-de- 
termination of its people for freedom. 

As of now, this shameful action appears to 
have delivered Tschombe, his people; and 
his once orderly, industrious, and prosper- 
ous land over to Gizenga and his Commu- 
nist-oriented Central Congolese govern- 
ment. And, at the same time, the U.N. 
took no action against India’s armed inva- 
sion and seizure of the four-and-a-half- 
century-old Portuguese State of India (other- 
wise known as Goa). 

Katanga, in the eyes of the U.N., is guilty 
of seceeding from a state it never joined; 
and Goa—whose elected representatives have 
sat in the Portuguese National Parliament 
since 1822—is convicted of the covetous ag- 
~ gressor'’s charge of being a colony. 

And meanwhile talk that the U.N. might 
move out of the United States—which many 
Americans feared was only rumor—is being 
revived, along with discussion of its insoly- 
ency. The most likely destinations are Ber- 
lin and hell. If it should be the former, 
the world’s fractured hope of decency and 
dignity and peace with honor may—even 
more appropriately than in New York—be 
quartered on the East Side. 

On the basis of its record, the free world 
could breathe easier if the U.N. were con- 
signed to Gehenna. 


Journal entitled 


ADA: An Evaluation—VIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr: 
Speaker, the articles on the Americans 
for Democratic Action which appeared 
in the Los Angeles Times were followed 
by an editorial in which the Times at- 
tempted to bring together the factual 
material of this series and comment up- 
on its meaning to this country. We 
are indebted to the newspaper and to its 
writer, Robert Hartmann, for under- 
taking this significant presentation of 
the facts of the ADA. I also feel that 
its editorial is worthy of the close atten- 
tion of the American people for, from 
the facts presented, some important con- 
clusions have been drawn: 

ADA IN THE ADMINISTRATION 

About a week ago Robert Hartmann’s arti- 
cles on Americans for Democratic Action— 
ADA—concluded in the Times. The dis- 
passionate, almost definitive, report on this 
loose but influential organization of politi- 
cians and liberal ideologies could not have 
been better timed (although timing, except 
in the loose sense of topical journalism, had 
nothing to do with the serial publication 
from September 3 through September 10). 

OMINOUS THREATS 

It happened, although Mr. Hartmann 

could not foresee the event, that President 
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Kennedy, whose official family is loaded 
with members present and past of ADA, 
told the steel industry while the articles 
were being published that it could raise 
wages again without raising the price of 
steel. Mr. Kennedy made vague but omi- 
nous threats against the steel companies. 
We have pointed out before that the Pres- 
ident seems to be operating under a double 
standard: David McDonald of the Steel- 
workers Union can force a contract of 
stepped-up wages and an outrageous kind of 
featherbedding on the companies, but the 
companies are immoral or unpatriotic if 
they raise their prices relative to the cost 
of producing steel, although labor charges 
one way or another are 75 percent or more 
of prices. This is an expression of the 
notion that profits are bad and that if some- 
thing must give way, profits ought to go 
first. 

When Mr. Kennedy threatened the com- 
panies, he presumably had his Secretary of 
Labor, Arthur J. Goldberg, sitting at his 
right hand. Mr. Goldberg is a former mem- 
ber of ADA, and he is not the only member, 
recent or present, employed in the Labor 
Department. 


BRITISH SOCIALIST 


To point the way that Mr. Kennedy is 
being driven—or perhaps willingly led—we 
can take Mr. as guide. He de- 
scribed the ADA economic line as follows: 

“Taking a realistic view of 20th century 
capitalism, much different from Marx's, 
Keynes [the British Socialist] saw that it 
is not necessary for the state to physically 
confiscate all property as long as it can con- 
trol productive property and its fruits. 

“Furthermore, with Moscow's mistakes to 
guide them, Keynesians shudder at the use- 
less waste of hard-to-find managerial talent 
crudely carried out by lining all capitalists 
up before firing squads. They prefer put- 
ting them to work for the state, like it or 
not, even letting them keep title to their 
enterprises, if not control.” 

State control, according to Lord Keynes 
(who, by the way, is harder to read than 
Marx), is more efficient than forthright op- 
eration of industry by bureaucrats, when it 
can be achieved by manipulation of money 
and credit (which is probably what Mr. 
Kennedy and his advisers meant in the 
threat against steel) and by “the expenditure 
of a decisive share of the national wealth 
by Government.” 

DIFFERENCE IN TIMING 


The ADA members, a very small but very 
dedicated and articulate minority, are as an 
ition strikingly like the British 
Pabian Socialists; of whom Keynes was a late 
ornament and George Bernard Shaw the 
most famous member. They derive their 
name from a Roman, Quintus Fabius Maxi- 
mus, who beat Hannibal, not by fighting 
him but by wearing him down with slow 
unrelenting pressure. The Fabians stood for 
non-Marxlan evolutionary socialism, to be 


achieved not by class war but by ballot. 


They helped to found the British Labor 
Party 60 years ago and since then have had 
a relation with that party roughly com- 
parable to that of ADA with the liberal wing 
of the Democratic Party for the last dozen 
years. The difference is in timing: under 
the tutelage of the Fabians the British Labor 
Party created the bony structure of a So- 
clalist state in 45 years; the ADA may better 
that record in the United States. 

Americans who favor free enterprise—to 
whom “profits” is not a dirty word, like 
“slavery”—must remember that ADA is not 
an organization for subversive violence like 
Marxist-Lenin communism. ADA'ers do not 
seek to overthrow the U.S. Government to 
establish their Socialist state; they have no 
underground, no espionage system, no loyalty 
to another power. The socialism they want 
to bring about would be quite as total, in- 
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dustrielly, as that in Russia, but they would 
accomplish it by legislation, not by shooting, 
and, of course, by infiltrating the executive 


-branch of the Government, as in the example 


of steel, where they found a spokesman in 
the President of the United States. 

The attack on private ownership and con- 
trol is being carried out skillfully, screened 
by the diversionary skirmish for civil rights, 
of which ADA is a most active and vehement 
proponent. But civil rights somehow seem 
a little empty when they are not related to 
property rights, as many emancipated slaves 
discovered in the classical cities of Greece. 
To fight for civil rights while seeking to de- 
stroy the others is like dueling for the honor 
of a lady one intends to seduce. 


— 


Welfare State Is the Objective? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been heard concerning the domestic 
policies that the New Frontier will at- 
tempt to drive through the Congress in 
1962. There is considerable doubt as 
to the wisdom of expanding domestic 
spending at the same time our defense 
costs continue to rise. 

One of the issues which is receiving 
the President’s major attention, pre- 
sumably at the request of the ADA, is 
accurately described in the January 4 
issue of the La Grange, II., Citizen in 
an editorial entitled “Welfare State Is 
the Objective,” which I submit for the 
RECORD: . 


THE PUBLISHER SAYS: WELFARE STATE Is THE 
OBJECTIVE 


President Kennedy has announced that 
he has four major objectives for Congress to 
tackle and to recognize as musts in his New 
Frontier program for 1962. 

One of these objectives offsets another. 
The President's insistence that medical care 
for the aged should be financed by social 
security taxation is vulnerable from many 
angles, and one of these is its increase in tax 
burdens instead of easing them, which is 
another of the President's four objectives. 

The Kerr-Muls law, which Congress en- 
acted last year and which has not had time 
to be proven adequate, indicated the at- 
titude of the legislators who were not willing 
to accept the socialized medicine aspect of 
the King-Anderson bill which President 
Kennedy and Secretary Ribbicoff urge for 
adoption. The continued effort to have the 
King-Anderson bill passed indicates that its 
proponents fear the Kerr-Mills bill would 
prove adequate if given a chance. 

The almost frenzied efforts to have medi- 
cal care for the aged financed by social secu- 
rity leads to the conclusion that the sup- 
porters are more interested in changing poll- 
tical philosophy than aiding the aged. 

The social security program is not all-in- 
clusive, and its sponsors ignore that fact. 
It would benefit only those included under 
social security, many of them having large 
incomes, and leaving out the group most in 
need of medical care support. The Kerr- 
Mills bill provides for assistance to all per- 
sons in need of that assistance. 

Statistics released in support of the King- 
Anderson bill emphasize generalizations 
about the number of persons who are age 
65 and could be benefited by medical care. 
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I have not found figures or facts to indicate 
how many persons are now in distress be- 
Cause of illness and who cannot be aided 
by existing . This is a fact which 
would help decide whether or not we have 
the neglected old people the welfare state 
Planners talk about, 

Not many Americans would deny old per- 
sons, or any other category of citizens, medi- 
Cal aid. At issue is how such aid can be 
Supplied most efficiently, under the best con- 
ditions, without destroying the basic free- 
doms and concepts of American institutions, 
and under financing that does not overbur- 
den the taxpayer. 

“If medical care were financed under the 
social security system, half of the cost would 
rest on those with incomes under $4,800, 
many who would be forced to pay for an- 
Other's medical care. The social security 
method would apply only to those under the 
Program and would be paid to many wealthy 
Persons who need no such aid to pay medical 
expenses,” is the statement of Congressman 
Herman T. SCHNEEBELI, of Pennsylvania. 

“Thus far we have won our fight against 
the King-Anderson bill, but I want to tell 
you that the fight goes on and that the real 
Critical days are ahead,” are the words of 
RoserT S. Kerr, Senator from Oklahoma, and 
elected as a Democrat. 

Many more persons have phrased their op- 
Position to the King-Anderson social secu- 
rity legislation, and in much of this opposi- 
tion the fear is expressed that it is an at- 
tempt to introduce socialized medicine in 
a manner that is acceptable to many, but 
which would open the door to all the evils 
as well as the few attractive appearing but 
dubious benefits. 


Key West Citizen Carries on Tradition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, 140 years 
ago, in 1822, Key West, Fla., was first 
Settled by John Simonton, who pur- 
chased it from a Spaniard, Juan P. Salas, 
to whom it had been granted by the 
Spanish monarchy. 

Seven years later, on January 8, 1829, 
a four-page, hand-set, weekly newspaper 
Called the Register and Commercial Ad- 
vertiser gave Key Westers their first 
newspaper. 

In the ensuing 133 years, the residents 
of the westernmost of the islands com- 
Posing the Florida Keys have had 23 
newspapers—culminating in the out- 
Standing daily, the Key West Citizen, 
Which is under the able direction of 
Norman P. Artman. 1 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call the 
attention of my fellow Members to an 
article from the Key West Citizen of 
January 8, 1962, which traces newspaper 
history in this most tradition-bound city 
55 the State of Florida. The article fol- 
OWS: 

{Prom the Key West Citizen, Jan. 8, 1962] 
Key West Newspaper History Broan 133 
Years Aco TODAY 
(By Earl R. Adams) 

A four-page handset weekly newspaper 
Carrying local, State, and national news on 
& small scale made its appearance in Key 

West on January 8, 1829. 
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This four-column-wide periodical named 
the Register and Commercial Advertiser gave 
Key Westers their first newspaper. 

Up to the time of the appearance of this 
weekly, Key Westers depended on newspapers 
arriving here on sailing boats to keep up 
with national and world events. j 

On June 5, 1828, Thomas Eastin, a printer 
with a long record of newspaper work in 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama started 
the Florida Argus in St. Augustine. Busi- 
ness was poor. 

None too well pleased with the response 
by the residents of St. Augustine to the 
Argus, Eastin announced through the col- 
umns of that paper in November of the same 
year that he was moving his plant to Key 
West. 

The printing equipment was loaded aboard 
the brig Enterprise which brought it to 
this island city. 

The Register and Commercial Advertiser 
lived until 1830, when Eastin was compelled 
to close shop because of the lack of adver- 
tisements. 

In 1834, Eastin became U.S. marshal in 
Key West and held that position until 1836. 
He later became naval agent at Pensacola 
and died in Mount Vernon, Ala., in 1865, at 
the age of 77. 

On March 21, 1831, Benjamin B. Strobel 
and L. M. Stone published a sample issue of 
the Key West Gazette, the island's second 
newspaper. The response was good and on 
April 20, the first regular edition of that 
weekly paper made its appearance. 

In October of the same year, Thomas N. 
Jeffry became publisher with Strobel and 
Stone as the editors. 

Strobel, who was a native of South Caro- 
lina, was acting surgeon at Key West and a 
member of the town’ council and port phy- 
sician. 

The Gazette went the way of the Register 
and Commercial Advertiser on September 5, 
1832. 

Key West was without a newspaper until 
October 15, 1834, when the Enquirer went to 
press. The name of this paper was later 
to be changed to Inquirer. 

Jesse Atkinson was the editor and William 
A, Whitehead, of New Jersey, was the pub- 
lisher. 

The chief contributor to the newspaper 
was Whitehead, who wrote most of the edi- 
torials. 

Stephen R. Mallory, who was later to 
become U.S. Senator from Florida and then 
secretary of the navy for the Confederacy, 
was also a contributor to the Inquirer. 

This paper was four columns wide and 
included eight pages. It was published once 
a week. 

Whitehead proved to be the only person 
in those early days of Key West history who 
was sufficiently interested to preserve the 
newspapers of that day. 

Two bound volumes of the copies of the 
Gazette and Inquirer were presented by him 
to Monroe County. 

These volumes found their way from the 
Monroe County Courthouse to the P. K. 
Yonge Library of Florida History in Gaines- 
ville. 


The Old Island Restoration Foundation is 
now having these early papers microfilmed. 
The Monroe County Library Board is endeav- 
oring to obtain a viewer so that these old 
volumes, telling of bygone days in Key West, 
can be read by those interested in this 
island’s history. 

Since the days of the Gazette, Key West 
has had 21 newspapers. Many were short- 
lived. 

The Key West Citizen, which started as a 
weekly newspaper in 1904, has had a longer 
existence than any other newspaper. A few 
months after it made its first appearance, 


ompso plant and con- 
solidated it with the Inter-Ocean, the town’s 
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daily newspaper, and the Inter-Ocean’s name 
was changed to The Citizen. 

Later L. P. Artman, Sr., bought a one-third 
interest in The Citizen and eventually ob- 
tained control of the paper. Since his 
death, his son, Norman, has been its editor 
and publisher. 


Lynn’s Lifeblood: The GE Plant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following most interesting 
newspaper article on the GE plant in 
Lynn, Mass., which appeared in the Bos- 
1 Advertiser on November 19, 

LYNN'sS LIFEBLOOD: Tae GE PLANT 
(By Harold Banks) 

The quickest way to cast a pall of gloom 
over Lynn is to start a rumor that there’s 
trouble at the River Works or at the other one 
a half mile down the road in Federal Street. 

The river is the Saugus. The works there 
and down the road are General Electric 
plants. 

The company has 149 others in 122 cities in 
29 States. The one on the river is the second 
largest. Only the mother of them all in 
Schenectady, N.Y., is bigger. 

In Lynn, 11 miles north of Boston, nothing 

is bigger than GE. It pays more taxes, more 
men and more attention to the welfare of 
the community than any other enterprise in 
Lynn. 
It's the key to the city. 
If it ever moves out of its two-part, 147- 
acre estate and goes elsewhere, nobody knows 
exactly how many other businesses in Lynn 
would have to lock their doors and throw 
their keys away. 

But, unless the fourth biggest company in 
the country suddenly goes bankrupt which is 
about as likely as central heating in the 
Congo, no one need worry about GE staying 
in Lynn for at least another decade. 

This year, it began a 10-year, 650 million 
program for research and development of 
commercial jet engines. 

The first such engine in the Nation was 
secretly designed in the Lynn plant during 
World War U and went through its trial 
runs in October 1942. The man who sent the 
whole Lynn GE corps a Thanksgiving Day 
telegram from overseas 5 or 6 weeks later 
probably knew about the engine, 

“Let us thank God," he wired, “for Amer- 
ican industry, labor and management, which 
have given us the weapons and the equip- 
ment with which to conduct our north 
African campaign. More power to you.“ 

He signed it, “Eisenhower, lieutenant-gen- 
eral, commanding, European Theater of 
War.” 

There were more people working in Lynn 
GE during the war than were living in 
Monaco. 

Now there are 14,080 men and women on 
the rolis of Lynn GE employees. They come 
from 148 Massachusetts communities and 
from 12 in other States. 

But 52 percent of them live in Greater 
Lynn, which encompasses Saugus, Nahant, 
Lynnfield, and Swampscott. 

And they represent 28 percent of the 
Greater Lynn work force. 

That's why any time Lynn GE shows the 
least sign of distress, the rest of the city 
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prays fervently that it’s not caused by labor 
pains—a 3 


strike or a shutdown. 

Either one costs $2,265,000 a week and the 
bill is paid by the workers. That’s the cur- 
rent size of the weekly GE payroll. 

Over the year, it amounts to $117,780,000, 
and though not all of it is spent in Lynn, it's 
what the total volume of retail sales in the 
city came to in 1958, the last year for which 
the figures are complete. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce reckons 
the weekly payroll of the Lynn GE complex is 
enough to keep 238 grocers, 216 restaurants, 

152 filling stations, 60 apparel shops and 30 
home furnishers going. 

Total sales of the whole GE company, 
which makes work for 250,621 citizens from 
coast to coast and is second in that rsepect 
only to General Motors, was reckoned at 
$4,200 million in 1960. 

How much of that was credited to Lynn 
is one of the few statistics the company pre- 
fers to withhold. 

But out of its 259 buildings last year came 
225 different products from a 5-cent glass 
jewel for instruments to a titanic steam tur- 
bine costing more than $1 million—and out 
of its four awesome laboratories come peri- 
odic feats of wizardry that constantly change 
the course of the world and consistently for 
the better. Progress, GE insists, is its most 
important product. 

It started with Charlie Coffin. This may be 
the first time he has been called Charlie in 
print. In the annals of GE the first presi- 
dent of the company is called Charles A. 
Coffin. He was a Maine boy who came down 
to Lynn out of the wilderness of Somerset 
County, Maine, where he was born in 1844, 
and laced himself into the shoe industry. 

Those were the days when last made Lynn 
first. She was the top shoe producer in the 
world. The whole thing was an accident 
that happened this way. 

One of the first settlers in Lynn, which 
began sprouting in 1629, was a tanner. In 
1635, a couple of British cobblers named 
Philip Kirtland and Edmund Bridges moved 
close to the tannery and began to make 
shoes by hand. They taught others who 
came to live im Lynn, which, incidentally, 
was first known as Saugus, and by the turn 
of the century, there was hardly a house in 
the town without a kitchen or backyard 
shoe shop. A hundred years later, 1810 it 
was, an army of household shoemakers be- 
gan producing 1 million pairs a year. 

Charlie Coffin didn't get to Lynn until long 
after the first shoe sewing machine was set 
up there in 1848. That took the army out 
of their homes and put them in factories. 

By 1883, Coffin was in full command of a 
brigade of his own. He headed a profitable 
shoe firm and was looking around for some 
other business he could polish off. 

Coffin was farsighted. From Lynn he 
looked down to New Britain, Conn., and spied 
the American Electric Co., which an obscure 
genius named Prof. Elihu Thomson was 
sparking. 

First, Coffin persuaded a group of other 
Lynn manufacturers to join him in buying 
the Connecticut company. Then, he talked 
the professor into coming to Lynn and set- 
ting up shop there. The site chosen for the 
new factory was in West Lynn, where the 
smaller of the two GE plants is now. They 
called it the Thomson-Houston Electric Co. 
Houston was another professor, Edwin J., his 
given name was, and he was as bright a light 
in his own right as Thomson. 

The move that lifted Thomson out of 
relative obscurity spared Lynn from dropping 
into it. 

Six years later, the great Lynn fire of 1889 
transformed 31 acres of the business sec- 
tion to ashes and, thereafter, the shoe in- 
dustry began to decline. But there was a 
new venture—electricity—to keep the city 
on the beam. 
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In 1892, Coffin, a galvanic financier whose 
mind was always generating, quietly arranged 
for the merger of Thomson-Houston with a 
company in Schenectady, N.Y., established 
in 1878 by the man who thought of pouring 
electricity into a glass bulb and thereby light 
up the world. His name was Edison. His 
surnames—Thomas Alva—aren't important. 
He was one of a kind. Folks used to like to 
call him “The Wizard of Menlo Park" after 
he set up his workshop in that New Jersey 
town. 

The wizard had called his Schenectady 
company the Edison General Electric. The 
merger required him merely to drop his own 
name out of the title. A year thereafter, 
President Coffin of General Electric saved 
Lynn, Schenectady and the company. His 
financial agility kept GE from being crushed 
to death in the panic of 93. 

And his confidence in himself and GE was 
sure enough for him to start building the 
Lynn River Works when thé financial struc- 
ture of. the country was tumbling down. 

GE has been delayed on the road to prog- 
ress from time to time since then, but has 
never been stopped. Four years before Coffin 
died in 1926, he predicted the late, late 
show. 

“Moving pictures will be broadcast,” he 
said. “This is dreaming, of course, but of 
one thing I am certain. We are just at, the 
beginning of the electric age. Electricity is 
international. It's social and democratic— 
and the greatest force in the world because 
it’s everybody's servant.” 

The River Works that Coffin started 68 
years ago isn't finished yet. It never will 
be as long as GE keeps on making its most 
important product—progress, Something 
new is always being added. 

The rate of reinvestment for new tools, 
other equipment and more facilities for the 
River Works and its smaller sidekick a half- 
mile away in West Lynn is $10 million a 
year. That's $1,045,000 more than the city’s 
indebtedness was January 1, 1960, and only 
$2,160,130 less than the real estate taxes she 
collected last 3 

Lynn GE's contribution to the tax levy 
was $696,000. It paid another $250,000 for 
water. At the rate of $84 per $1,000 of evalu- 
ation, the GE complex was assessed at 
$8,285,714. 

It would take vastly more to buy its 147 
acres, put up its 259 buildings, lay its 6 miles 
of roads and 7 miles of railroad track, string 
its 10 miles of telephone cables and electric 
conduits, and install its 4½ miles of steam 
tunnels, 3 miles of fuel lines and 6 miles of 
surface drains. ` 

It takes a crew of more than 700 to keep 
the complex shipshape. It takes more than 
38,000,000 gallons of oil a year to heat the 
two plants and more than 15,500,000 kilowatt 
hours of electricity to power and light them. 

The complex itself generates 50,000 kilo- 
watts, which is sufficient for the needs of a 
city of 110,000, The population of Lynn is 
94,478. 

The Lynn Fire Department doesn't have 
to worry about a blaze in either of the plants 
unless it's a big one. GE maintains its own 
firefighting crew. 

A huge cafeteria provides sustenance for 
the body. 

Six years ago, GE officials began providing 
food for the soul, too. During Lent, Catholic 
services are held in the big GE auditorium 
on Wednesdays, Protestant worship on 
Thursdays. 

In sum, Lynn GE is virtually a city within 
a city. Labor union stewards represent the 
people and take their grievances, ultimately, 
to the GE city council. The councilors are 
the heads of the four departments in the 
complex—aircraft accessory turbine, in- 
strument, small aircraft engine, and medium 
steam turbine, generator and gear. 

One of the councilors is the mayor. Mayor 
Armand T. Chandonnet heads the medium 
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steam turbine, generator and gear depart- 
ments. In the GE echelon of command, 
Chandonnet isn’t the general manager of the 
complex. He's the senior management 
official. 

Nobody is more sensitive to the damage 
Lynn GE could do to the city with a single 
careless decision. 

“We have deep roots in Lynn that go back 
nearly 75 years,” he said. During that time 
the company and the community have ex- 
perienced all of the stresses and strains—the 
growing pains—that have characterized in- 
dustry. 

As the major and dominating employer in 
Lynn, our position is often a lonely one. A 
business decision by a small concern, for 
example, might not ripple the surface of the 
work force. A similar decision by GE could 
become an economic tidal wave in Lynn. 

One of Lynn's major needs is to diversify 
its economic base. We think Lynn is a good 
place to operate a business and we think that 
other employers looking for business sites 
should carefully consider the many resources 
of the city and its people.” 

The shoe industry still thrives in Lynn and 
there’s many another enterprise within its 
10.48 square miles. The chamber of com- 
merce lists 156 of them from aircraft equip- 
ment to wire soap dishes and, together with 
GE, they absorb Lynn's labor foree of 33,000 
men and women. Some of those who don't 
work at GE benefit from it indirectly, any- 
how. 

In the course of a year, GE pays $8 million 
to 250 Lynn concerns for goods and services. 
In 1960, it contributed $72,000 to local char- 
ities. Its employees added $215,000 to that. 

All this is Lynn GE in facts and figures 
and their impact on the city. 

But worth isn't always measurable in cash 
or credit. 

No price, for instance, can be placed on the 
value of the 350 scientists who think and 
toll in Lynn GE's laboratories. 

They are tinkering now, among other 
things, with refinements of a fuel cell that 
converts chemical energy directly into elec- 
tricity and with the problems of a gear 
transmission system and a powerplant for 
a transport that doesn't really fly and doesn't 
really sail—the hydrofoil ship designed by 
Grumman Aircraft and expected to skim over 
the water at more than 70 miles an hour, to 
begin with. 

They're making adjustments in certain 
mechanisms of the Polaris missile, puzzling 
over various matters related to the Atlas- 
Centaur space probe, developing accessory 


power units that may help put a man on the 


moon. 

The 14,080 workers in the Lynn complex 
are as much a part of the Nation's defense 
forces as any of its uniformed divisions. 

They're the ones who make the turbines 
and propulsion gear for nuclear-powered 
submarines. 

They're the ones who made the machinery 
to drive the Navy's first nuclear-powered 
surface ship, the cruiser Long Beach, at A 
speed which the Pentagon decided ought 
be kept secret. 

From their hands and heft come— 

The J-85 engines for the Navy's Freedom 
Fighter, the Air Force’s Talon trainer, one 
of its target drones, and the Quail decoy 
missile, which can be released in coveys by 
B-52's to penetrate and confuse enemy air 
defenses. 

The hydraulic constant-speed drives for 
the Convair 880 jetliner and the Convair 
600. 

The fuel-air starters for the Air Force's 
F-101-B jet interceptor and its KC-135 jet 
tanker, for the Navy's A-2D attack jet and its 
F-4H all-weather fighter. 

The meter that precisely measures the 
rate of flow of liquid and gas in pounds re- 
gardiess of volume, density, pressure, tem- 
perature, or other variables, 
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In a word, the 225 items that Lynn GE 
Produces, from that 5-cent glass jewel to 
that 50,000-kilowatt turbine generator. 

The significance of the situation isn't lost 
on management or labor. 

Each knows it wouldn't amount to much 
Without the other. 


Officer, Arrest That Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Gerald W. Johnson 
appeared in the November 20, 1961, issue 
Of the New Republic. It speaks for itself 
and I trust that such calm appraisal will 
result in the continued diminution of our 
fear of each other. Fear can only lead 
to a paralysis of the national will: this 

rica can do without. 

The article follows: 

OFFICER, ARREST THAT Man 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 

Junius Scales, the North Carolina Commu- 
Rist, is now doing 6 years in a Federal prison 
for violating the new alien and sedition law, 
and one of his friends sends a letter asking 
Support of a plea for executive clemency. 
Since I don’t believe anybody should ever 

ve gone to jail under that law, I am of 

in favor of letting Scales out, but I 

doubt that he has a Chinaman's chance. 
the man had murdered somebody, there 
Would always be the chance of convincing 
the public that the deceased ought to have 
m murdered, which would set up a strong 
d for Scales’ release. But he, like 
Thoreau, is in jail not for what he did, but 
for what he didn't do. He was convicted of 
Rot thinking the right thoughts back in 
1954, and I, for one, am persuaded that he 
Was guilty. Furthermore, I can imagine no 
Way of proving that he is thinking the right 
Oughts now, so if it is lawful to send a 
to jail for wrong thinking. Scales’ 

friends have no case at all. 

What happened was that Junius Scales, a 
®ixth-generation native, white Protestant, of 

-Saxon ancestry—therefore a man with 

No organized friends at all—shortly after he 

dame of yoting age swallowed the Communist 

Tumble-bumble and held it down until 1956, 

When Khrushehev's famous speech formally 

admitted that Stalin had been what sensible 

People had all along believed he was. This 

too much for Scales and he renounced 

the doctrine, thereby incurring the venomous 
hatred of the Communist Party. 

But at first he had been its fair-haired 
darling, For generations his family had been 
Wealthy and socially prominent—a great- 
Uncle had been Governor of the State and 
there was some connection with a Revolu- 
tionary partiot who became an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court. Such a con- 
vert was a prize indeed for the Communists, 
ând they promptly made him State chair- 
Man. So in 1954 he was indicated under the 

th Act and in 1958 was convicted, al- 
though he had then been out of the party 
tor 2 years. 

The Government offered no evidence that 
he had advocated overthrowing the Govern- 
ment by force and violence, and certainly he 
must haye made no effort to do so. But it 
Was charged that he knew the Communist 

was dedicated to violence against the 
Government, therefore, he must have ap- 
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proved that policy—he thought well of it, 
even though he did nothing about it. That 
was thinking the wrong thoughts, so he got 
6 years—a heavier penalty than was imposed 
on any other violator of the Smith Act, even 
those who stayed in the party after Khru- 
shehev's revelations. 

It wasn’t even hinted at in the trial, but 
current belief is that Scales might have saved 
himself, or certainly drawn a lighter sen- 
tenc, if he had been willing to save the Goy- 
ernment gumshoe boys a lot of work by rat- 
ting on all other members of the party. 
That he refused to do. He answered truth- 
fully, as far as is known, all questions about 
his own acts, but named no names, thereby 
attaining, in the estimation of this super- 
ficlal observer, the rating of a damn fool and 
a gentleman. In Valhalla, or wherever good 
Governors go, Junius Scales’ great-uncle may 
be snorting in disgust. But he isn’t blush- 
ing. 

Fer what can President Kennedy do about 
it? In the old days President Jefferson par- 
doned everybody convicted under the first 
alien and sedition law on the ground that 
thinking the wrong thoughts, even thinking 
that elected persons are swine and saying 
so out loud, is not a crime, and a so-called 
law making it a crime is no more real law 
than if Congress had ordered everybody to 
bow down and worship the image of Baal. 

But John Marshall put the kibosh on that. 
He established the Supreme Court as the 
sole arbiter of what is and what is not real 
law and President Kennedy’s opinion on the 
subject is just about as authoritative as 
yours and mine. 

I wish that Scales were out of jail, not on 
his account, for I never laid eyes on the 
man, but because it seems to me that every 
day he stays there is a new proclamation 
that it is criminal to think that whenever 
any form of government becomes destruc- 
tive of these ends (life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness), it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it.“ Those 
words are in the document that created the 
United States of America. 


But modern times are different, better il- 
lustrated by a cartoon that, in the unhappy 
days of prohibition, was pubilshed by Life— 
not the picture magazine, but the earlier 
one that was intentionally hymorous. It 
portrayed a character coming down the 
street, head up, and grinning from ear to 
ear, while behind him a harridan screeched 
ata cop, “Officer, arrest that man. He seems 
to be thinking of beer.” 


Chelsea Naval Hospital Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following editorial from the 
Chelsea Record, Chelsea, Mass., of Oc- 
tober 19, 1961, with reference to the 125th 
anniversary of the Chelsea Naval Hos- 
pital: 


Navat HOSPITAL BIRTHDAY 


The naval hospital this week celebrates 
the 125th anniversary of is founding, an 
event which has had a great bearing on the 
life of our city, served an invaluable role for 
America’s Armed Forces in the six wars in 
which the United States has participated 
since the institution came into being, and 
has been the scene of many lifesaving and 
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outstanding developments In the medical and 
surgical fields. 

Since its founding it has proven to be a 
powerful force in the battle against the great 
influenza epidemic of 1918, has played a bril- 
liant role in modern medicine's successful 
search for the development of the frozen 
blood program, and has saved the lives and 
made possible the mental and physical re- 
habilitation of hundreds of servicemen who 
were injured during both World Wars and 
the Korean conflict, 

The hospital has also been a tremendous 
influence on the daily life of our city. Dur- 
ing its existence dozens of Chelsea people 
have been employed there, hundreds of fam- 
ilies were treated there, its officials have 
always been most cooperative with the local 
city government, and the civilian and service 
personnel have spent thousands of dollars 
in local stores and business places. 

It is our sincere hope that the naval hos- 
pital will remain in Chelsea for the next 125 
years, that it will continue to be successful 
and rewarding, and that it will continue to 
play an outstanding role in civilan and sery- 
ice medical progress and advances. 


The Wall: An Epitaph 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most heartbreaking developments 
of the year was the construction of the 
wall in Berlin. An outstanding com- 
munity newspaper in my district, the 
Park Forest Reporter, has vividly de- 
scribed the crisis surrounding this wall 
in an editorial on January 3, 1962 en- 
titled “The Wall: An Epitaph,” which 
I submit for the RECORD: 

THE WALL: AN EPITAPH 

When happenings of 1961 are evaluated, 
most newsmen pick the Berlin crisis as the 
top story. The wall comes in for a good 
bit of speculation with some pundits blaming 
our Government for not blasting it to bits 
as it was being built by the East Germans. 

As we mentioned in an editorial some 
months ago, had our Government acted 
without restraint and rumbled our tanks 
into the brick and barbed wire enclosure, 
the unilateral act, without the blessing of 
our allies, England and France, might have 
provoked a greater storm than we could con- 
ceivably contend with at that time of ten- 
sion, 

We concur along with some beliefs, that 
this provocation might not have triggered 
a war, but the risk was not worth the taking 
at that time. 

This has been borne out, particularly in 
the past week when East German Red Leader 
Ulbricht admitted that without Soviet Rus- 
sia’s help, he could not hold the reins of 
government. The reliance on aid from 
Nikita and company is paramount for the 
East Germans to survive under their pres- 
ent form of oppression. i 


The wall, although an ugly sight, is proof 
to the free and uncommitted world that 
communism can thrive only with restraints 
on personal liberty and that it survives only 
“under the gun.” 

This new year of 1962 will see some re- 
alinement in the opposing camps of the 
world. From our vantage point it appears 
that the West has the better opportunity of 
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survival, providing we remain strong and 
relentless in our efforts to stifie the advance 
of communism, by whatever means we can 
employ, short of provoking a war. 


Fallout Shelters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I call 
attention to a column which appeared 
in the Montclair (N.J.) Times, one of 
the Nation's outstanding weekly news- 
papers, on December 7, 1961. 

In this column, the author, Mr. Don 
McKee, presents a series of questions 
and answers on the subject of fallout 
shelters in an interesting and inform- 
ative manner. 

The column follows: 


Now that the initial emotional surge over 
fallout shelters is ebbing it might be wise to 
take a layman’s look at some of the ridicu- 
lous and near-ridiculous remarks we've been 
hearing and repeating: 

“If a bomb falls on my house what good 
will a fallout shelter do? 

Fallout shelters are meant to protect 
against fallout, not bombs. If a bomb falls 
on your house, sell it fast, even at a bargain 
price. 

“I can’t hold with this theory of shooting 
my neighbor If he tries to get into my shel- 
ter.” 

This was an opinion expressed by one man 
and a few people who plan to shoot their 
neighbors anyway. It is not a recom- 
mended national policy. 

“If they bomb New York———” 

This is similar, but not identical to re- 
marks made all over the country. In Berke- 
ley, Calif., it begins: “If they bomb San 
Francisco——” In Evanston, II., it’s: “If 
they bomb Chicago——” We all think our“ 
city is the important one. 

‘I know New York isn’t a top military tar- 
get, but think of the psychological effect.” 

With hydrogen bombs, psychological ef- 
fects? 

“I refuse to let fear drive me into the 
ground to live like an animal.” 

Fox holes were pretty popular during 
World War II and some of the animals who 
lived in them are still around and doing 
well. 

“I don't want to come out of a shelter 2 
weeks later and live in a completely de- 
vastated country.” 

If a single bomb could devastate a 300- 
square-mile area, it would take 10,000 of 
them, all perfectly aimed, to devastate the 
entire country, and still leave Alaska and 
Hawaii untouched. 

“Some madman may push a button and 
start the whole thing by mistake.” 

Has the instigator of this remark never 
watched on TV the hours-long, highly tech- 
nical count down that precedes a missile 
launching? 

“The next war may be over in a matter 
of minutes.” 

The number of H-bomb targets is extreme- 
ly limited—population, transportation, and 
industrial centers. But spread a million 
guerrillas over a half-dozen large western 
States and the enemy would go broke try- 
ing to beat them with costly H-bombs. A 
war might drag on for years at the rifle 
and bayonet level. 
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The foregoing is no pitchman's plug for 
fallout shelters. Even experts disagree on 
their merits. But it does lead up to the 
last oft-repeated statement: 

“People in other countries aren't excited 
so why should we be?” 

Well, maybe it’s because those Soviet mis- 
siles are aimed at the United States. Then, 
too, the French and the Danes and Nor- 
wegians weren't excited in 1939, but they 
were occupied in 1940—for 5 years, Twenty 
years ago this morning we weren't excited, 
either. Twenty years ago this afternoon we 
had no Pacific Fleet. 

As the man said, “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” Vigilance is that state 
halfway between lassitude and panic. 


The Late Very Reverend James T. 
O'Reilly, O. S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following remarks by the 
Very Reverend Vincent A. McQuade, 
O.S.A., president of Merrimack College, 
North Andover, Mass., before the Rev- 
erend James T. O’Reilly Hibernian Divi- 
sion No. 8, of Lawrence, Mass.: 

ADDRESS BY REVEREND MCQUADE 


I am honored and pleased to have this op- 
portunity to speak to you. On this day 
when you remember the 35th anniversary 
of the death of the late Father James Thomas 
OReilly of the Order of St. Augustine, I wish 
to offer a word of commendation for your 
thoughtful kindness. Without doubt, Father 
O'Reilly was one of the great men of this city. 
May his memory endure amongst us forever. 


I believe that most of you are acquainted 
with the facts of Father OReily's life. He 
was born in Lansingburg, N.Y., on May 1, 
1851. His grandfather emigrated to this 
country in 1847 from Athboy, County Meath, 
Ireland and died in 1886 at the age of 96; his 
father Edward O'Reilly served in the Civil 
War and died from natural causes in the 
field. Father O'Reilly attended Villanova 
University, entered the Augustinian Order 
and was ordained a priest on March 15, 1874. 
During the next 12 years he fulfilled a few 
assignments with distinction and was as- 
signed as Pastor of St. Mary’s Church in 
Lawrence in 1886, a position he held until 
his death on November 12, 1925. A zealous 
priest, friend of the poor, community leader, 
renowned orator, Father O'Reilly left an in- 
delible impression on the city of Lawrence: 
his name will always be held in benediction. 

Throughout his life, Father O'Reilly dis- 
played a remarkable gift for administration 
and organization. Assigned to St. Mary's 
when it was perhaps the most undesirable 
and difficult assignment a priest could re- 
ceive, he brought order out of chaos and re- 
stored confidence and trust in the hearts of 
his parishioners. The conditions which pre- 
vailed in 1886 may require a brief descrip- 
tion. 

For some years the parishioners had 
placed their savings on deposit with the 
priests on the assumption that their savings 
would be safer than in the regular banks. 
This was not an uncommon practice during 
the 19th century. The moneys accumulated 
had been used in building a magnificent 
stone church. Much as a bank today will 
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take deposits and place them in certain 
classes of investments, during this period 
some churches were built with these savings 
accounts, and the savings accounts replen- 
ished as yearly collections helped to defray 
the costs of construction. As long as de- 
posits exceeded withdrawals this practice 
proceeded smoothly, but when conditions 
were reversed and withdrawals exceeded de- 
posits, difficulties were encountered by some 
in obtaining their savings, confidence WAS 
lost, failure and disgrace ensued. This prob- 
lem had developed in 1881 and when Father 
OReilly assumed charge in 1886, the short- 
ages amounted to a primcely sum, 

Father O'Reilly had the difficult task of 
healing the distrust of both parishioners 
and church authorities, of uniting the dis- 
sident and scattered groups of the paris? 
and reorganizing the entire parish into 4 
harmonious group of active. religious men 
and women. At the same time he had 4 
most difficult and involved financial prob- 
lem to solve. Father O'Reilly's success in 
achieving all of these objectives is well 
known. Under his leadership, St. Mary’ 
Parish became an outstanding parish in the 
Archdiocese of Boston. 

A zealous priest, he wrought many im- 
provements beneficial to the entire city- 
He founded further parishes to provide ade- 
quate care for the spiritual requirements d 
his people; St. Monica's Church in Methuen, 
St. Anthony's, St. Francis, 8S. Peter and 
Paul, St. Augustine's, all were due to his 
efforts and priestly zeal. The parish schools 
were expanded and education was always an 
important part of parish activities, Advo- 
cate of total abstinence and lover of Irish 
patriots, Father O'Reilly had a warm feel- 
ing for every beneficial activity. An extraor- 
dinary priest and a rare leader, Father 
O'Reilly was loved and revered by all. 

Contributions to the civic life of the Law- 
rence community were many and varied. An 
active member of many civic groups, nis 
contributions to the industrial life of the 
community were noteworthy and of national 
interest. On at least six different occasion® 
he was called upon to help solve industria! 
disputes and restore peace and harmony in 
the community. Honored and r ted bY 
the workers and mill owners, Father O’RelllY 
knew and applied the principles of Pope Le? 
XIII's encyclical on labor, at a time whe? 
few or understood the import of 
the social revolution taking place in th® 
western world. Father OReilly had a warm 
understanding and sympathy for those wh? 
labor and are heavy burdened. He also de- 
manded strict adherence to justice and right 

In the late 19th century (1894) as a mem- 
ber of the board of trade, just 3 years after 
the publication of “Rerum Novarum. 
Father O'Reilly was endeavoring to put into 
practice the principles of this social ency~ 
clical. On one occasion a leading mill man- 
ager of the city objected to having him serve 
as a member of an arbitration committee 
because Father O'Reilly had already declared 
himself against management. In replyiDs: 
Father O'Reilly expressed a principle Which 
has since been widely acknowledged, “If any 
man cannot manufacture by paying reason- 
able wages, he has no moral right to manu- 
facture.” 

The strike in the Washington Mills con, 
cerned wages. The mill was undercutting 
competitors and by their competition forc- 
ing wages down in other localities. 

Ever alert to changing conditions, Father 
O'Reilly warned employer and employees 
the dangers ahead. Some 10 years befor? 
the great strike of 1912, he had directed at- 
tention to the imminent trouble: “I feel it 
a duty to call your attention to a condition 
of affairs in our city,” said Father O'Reilly» 
“that threatens disastrous consequences 
the common interests of all our citizens. 
You hear now the rumble of a socialisti¢ 
battle between labor and capital” (Life. 
p. 55). 
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When the storm finally descended on the 
city in 1912, Father O'Reilly was away re- 
Cuperating from a severe illness. Lawrence 
Was soon known throughout the country, 
indeed throughout the world, as the city of 
anarchy and rebellion, Lawrence was be- 
lieved to be in the grip of radical socialism. 

Organizers of the Industrial Workers 
the World (IWW) frequently called 
the Wobblies” (a wobbly was a slang name 
for speakers favoring the IWW), were suc- 
in spreading their nefarious doc- 

trines and engendered hate, discontent and 
t d among the workers, especially the 
Oreign-speaking workers in the city. Ex- 
Sggerating and distorting conditions, they 
led many to believe that unless the workers 


innocently enough soon became a 
Tebellion of major proportions. The Na- 
Guard were called to the city and the 

mill districts were circled by a band of steel. 
Strike resulted when the 54-hour law 

for women and children became effective In 
the mills and wages were cut accordingly. 
Soon the agitators and organizers of the 


IWW seized control, the strike lost the 
identity 


aring the red flag of revolution and 
With the sign “No God, No Master." A bat- 
tle ensued before the marchers passed Law- 
rence Street and some were injured. 

One of the victims of the riots was a Cath- 
Olic who was buried from the Immaculate 

ption Church. On the day of the fu- 

the body was escorted through the 

pal streets of the city, in an endeavor 

to arouse the strikers to a higher degree of 

Tebellion. The banners of anarchy and revo- 

lution were flaunted in the faces of the by- 

ers who lined the streets. Revolution 

Seemed to be on the march in Lawrence. 

This Strange funeral cortege proceeded un- 

Molested in triumph through the city, to 

Bates of the cemetery. At the gates of 

the cemetery, awaiting the marchers, was the 
Pastor of Saint Mary’s. 

With courage, filled with a holy indigna- 

tion, Father O'Reilly commanded the agita- 

the troublemakers to disperse, not to 

enter the cemetery for “unhallowed foot- 

such as theirs should never press the 

Soll of consecrated ground.” The tumultu- 

Ous crowd stopped: for a long moment it 

ted, held at bay by the dauntless courage 

Of the priest, the crowd wavered, then slowly 

ed away and scattered in all directions, 

as the piercing gaze of Father O'Reilly 

brought home to the throng the enormity 
Of their transgression. 

A meeting of civic leaders soon followed 
and under the leadership of Father O'Reilly 
& tremendous demonstration was planned 
for the following Columbus Day, October 

2, y organizing all resources and 
With Father O'Reilly leading, 5 
encouraging. a patriotic parade was h on 
Columbus Day with over 40,000 marching 
for God and country." The crisis was over. 

m the city returned to normalcy. 

Time will not permit us to dwell on his 
Mediation in the strike of 1922. The mag- 
nificent tribute paid to Father O'Reilly in 

y 1924, when he celebrated his golden 
Jubilee as priest, is well remembered by 


in the fall of 1925, he celebrated his 
last Mass in the shrine he loved so well on 
October 4. Toward the final stages of 
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his illness the subject of his grave was dis- 
cussed with his priests of the parish. Some 
suggested that a suitable and appropriate 
place would be alongside St. Mary's Church 
on Haverhill Street. 

With simplicity and true humility, Father 
O'Reilly protested: “Make no distinction 
for me. Bury me in line along with the 
others who have labored before and with 
me. Although I have been pastor here for 
almost 40 years, I am not a bit better 
than they. There are some mighty fine men 
resting on that hill. My people will know 
where to find my grave and say a prayer for 
me.” 

Father O'Reilly answered the summons of 
the angel of death on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 12, 1925, at the age of 74, exactly 35 
years ago this day. His solemn funeral took 
place on Monday, November 16. He sleeps 
the eternal sleep of the just in the priests’ 
lot in St. Mary's Cemetery. His people 
know where his grave is: seldom will you 
visit that grave without finding flowers 
there. I am sure that there are many, like 
yourselves, who say a prayer for him. 

Division 8 of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
ians on the occasion of his death passed 
resolutions memorializing Father O'Reilly. 
Today you have remembered his anniversary. 
Father O'Reilly was a zealous, spiritual 
father, a faithful and honored son of Au- 
gustine, a militant soldier of Christ, revered, 
honored and beloved for his simplicity, 
kindness, and charity. His memory will 
be remembered always by those who love 
this city of Lawrence. 

Father OReilly taught us many things. 
Love of God, love of country, love of truth, 
justice and right, the importance of civic 
responsibility. His life shows us the mean- 
ing of true Christian charity: his charity 
would bend to every man, reproving the 
weak when necessary, goading the strong to 
greater achievement, stimulating all to have 
a deep loyalty to God, high fidelity to coun- 
try and a boundless love for fellowmen. 

May his memory ever remain enshrined 
in the hearts of the citizens of Lawrence. 
May he rest in eternal peace. 


Berlin: The Symbol of Unification 
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Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day one of the great trouble spots in the 
world is the city of Berlin. One can 
understand the problem by reading the 
newspapers, but a better appreciation 
and understanding can be had by visit- 
ing this famous city which is located 
physically within the heart of the Soviet 
zone of occupation. I was fortunate in 
the course of my legislative duties to 
visit Berlin, to talk to many people, to 
observe conditions, and to draw some 
personal conclusions. While my visit 
was of brief duration, I had the privilege 
and opportunity to speak with officials 
in authority, to inspect places barred to 
nongovernmental persons, and to receive 
briefings by military and civilian offi- 
cials. Upon my return I was invited to 
speak before the International Relations 
Club of St. John’s University and the Co- 
lumbian Lawyers Association. After my 
talks, there was a question-and-answer 
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period. Ibelieve that my talk before the 
Columbia Lawyers Association on De- 
cember 13, 1961, in the Bronx might 
prove interesting and informative to the 
readers. My speech follows: 

Mr. President Nicholas Iannuzzi, Surro- 
gate Samuel Di Falco, Judge Louis Pagnuc- 
co, who trained me in the district attorney's 
office of New York County in 1945, Sylvester 
Cosentino, president of my political club, 
distinguished guests and members of the as- 
sociation, at the outset let me thank you for 
the invitation offered through your secre- 
tary, Jerry Crispino, to address you. I am 
pleased to meet many of my old friends, 
some of whom I had the honor of sponsoring 
for admission to practice before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

On December 6, 1961, I returned from a 
trip to Rome, Berlin, and Paris. I would 
like to talk about the city of Berlin. 

1. What the issue is and what the prob- 
lems are. 

2. What is happening there. 

3. What the recent events signify, such 
as: (a) The building of the wall in the 
middle of the city of Berlin from north to 
south separating West and East Berlin; (b) 
the interference with the free movement of 
our Government and our garrison soldiers; 
(c) the interference with our access routes. 

4. What a free city of Berlin means to the 
free world. 

Germany, as you know, after World War 
II was divided into four zones of occupation 
or sectors and Greater Berlin being a fifth 
zone of occupation. These zones were known 
as the United States, British, French, and 
U.S.S.R. The city of Berlin which is geo- 
graphically located within the Soviet sector, 
110 miles distant from the western allied 
frontier, was physically divided into four sec- 
tors, Britain, United States, French in the 
western part of the city and the Soviet in 
the eastern part of the city. 

A 10-day visit normally could hardly qual- 
ify one as an expert but permit me to de- 
tial some of my activity in the political 
military economic spheres. 

I had a very interesting talk with Gen. 
Lucius Clay, the special consultant and rep- 
resentative of President John F, Kennedy in 
Berlin, who was the former military governor 
in Germany and closely associated with Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower in World War II. Those 
who wish to get more detailed information 
may read General Clay's book “Decision in 
Germany.” After my talk with General Clay 
I concluded that if he were present on Aug- 
ust 13 when the East German authorities 
started to put up the barbed wire and the 
wall that we would have taken quick action 
to preserve our access and rights by taking 
it down. 

I and my colleagues were briefed as to re- 
cent events by Brig. Gen. F. O. Hartel of the 
Berlin Command, Lt. Col. Emanuel Tineri, 
staff secretary of office U.S. commander, Col. 
T. C. Foote and Maj. F. E. Karhohs. They 
discussed also our military posture in Ber- 
lin, the organizational setup of the Allied 
control council which governed and has 
jurisdiction over Germany, and the Allied 
Kommandature which governed Greater Ber- 
lin. They discussed the background of Ger- 
many, Berlin, and the recent events in Ber- 
lin beginning August 13, 1961, when the East 
German authorities with the urging and the 
consent of the Soviet Government com- 
menced to build the wall through the city. 

We interviewed the assistant chief of the 
U.S. Mission Berlin, E. A. Lightner. Later I 
had a short talk with Maj. Gen. A. Watson, 
the U.S. commander in Berlin, after his 
emergency talk with the Soviet commander. 
We were then briefed by the political analyst, 
Mr. G. F. Muller, and the economics expert, 
Mr. Frank Taylor. 

We visited the trouble spot, “check point 
Charlie,” on the Friedrick strasse which is 
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set aside as the entry point for our military 
forces and Government personnel and 
which was the scene of the confrontation of 
American and Soviet tanks. We visited the 
American, British, and French zones, and 
inspected the 28 mile wall which meanders 
through the heart of the city of Berlin from 
north to south dividing the Western sector 
of Berlin from East Berlin. 

This wall must be seen to be appreciated. 
This wall of concrete, barbed wire, twists 
and turns for 28 miles from the north part 
of the city to the southern part of Berlin. 
Imagine if you will a concrete wall dividing 
5th Avenue from 14th Street up to Central 
Park across 57th Street over to Columbus 
Avenue, up Broadway to 207th Street, across 
Fordham Road to the grand concourse down 
to 161st Street over to 3d Avenue and down 
to 125th Street over to the East River down 
to South Ferry, with a wall blocking inter- 
sections, and the buildings bricked up form- 
ing part of the wall for a distance of 28 miles. 
This is what the wall would mean in New 
York City. The houses are evacuated and 
land cleared behind it for a distance of 200 
feet with tank traps and concrete poles im- 
bedded into the ground. Near this wall 
stand soldiers on guard, the East German 
police or “Vopos.’’ Where the wall crosses 
the cemetery, the entrances are bricked up 
and the grief-stricken families are forced to 
place their wreaths at the base of the wall. 
They are denied the opportunity to bring 
their dead for burial or the opportunity to 
show their respect to their deceased loved 
ones. In the French sector, on Bernauer 
Straus, East Berliners jumped to their death 
in seeking to escape. One can see crosses on 
the sidewalk with mourners placing their 
wreaths daily to show their sorrow. 

It was on a Sunday, August 13, 1961, that 
West Berliners were surprised by the East 
Berliners putting up barbed wire fences. 
This precipitated a last minute exodus of 
East Berliners who sought to escape; 
young people, old people; secret police and 
others made their escape to West Berlin. 
During the month of August more than 
40,000 refugees fled and took refuge at the 
Marienfelde refugee camp, where they were 
housed. Approximately 200,000 escaped dur- 
ing 1961 from Soviet sector and from East 
Berlin. I had the good fortune to see how 
they processed their refugees. One person 
in particular on November 4, escaped with 
a friend, avoiding the shots of East Berlin 
police, the vopos and the East German po- 
lice. He swam across the Spray River and 
escaped. After a month's convalescence in 
the hospital, he was processed, given a Job 
and permitted to make a new life. He was a 
former postal clerk who refused to join the 
secret police. He refused because he did not 
want to shoot down West Berliners and his 
friends. Many of the refugees who are proc- 
essed through the camp are directed to that 
part of West Germany where they desire to 
go or where their talents or background fit 
them. 

We visited McNairs training field barracks 
where we reviewed the training of our US. 
2d and 3d battle groups of the 6th Infantry 
Division. We observed signal corps and 
artillery practice and riot control squad 
practice. 

All this took place in drizzling rain. We 
interviewed Col. J. Deane and Lt. Col. D. 
Hickman, the battle commander. We in- 
spected our military equipment and the Sig- 
nal Corps equipments and the new Army 
rifles, submachine and machineguns, and 
antitank bazookas. Our equipment is mod- 
ern; our boys well trained, poised, on edge, 
and ready. Colonel Deane told us the story 
of one of the boys by the name of “Mexico.” 

When East Berliners saw too many people 
escaping, they cleared the area near the wall 
and warned that any person who approached 
within 100 yards, would be shot or handled. 
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Our troops refused to be restricted in their 
actions on our side of the wall and our 
boys moved forward, including this soldier 
Private Mexico. The East German soldiers 
threatened to spray a hose on this young 
soldier. 

As they brought the hose spray toward 
him, Mexico stood his ground, took off a 
hand grenade from his person and indicated 
by his gestures that if he were molested 
with the water hose that he would hurl the 
hand grenade. When the East Germans saw 
this they lowered the hose and spray and 
backed away. Trouble wasaverted. Colonel 
Deane said he felt like hugging the boy, be- 
cause of the poise, courage, and restraint he 
displayed under pressure. Our boys are un- 
afraid. They have been instructed not to 
start a fight but have been told not to back 
away from their position. Our boys are 
ready and equipped for any eventuality. 

We visited the refugee camp of Marien- 
felde where we observed the process by which 
the West Berlin authorities handled and 
handles the hundred of thousands of refu- 
gees from East Berlin and the Soviet sector 
of Berlin. More than 3 million people have 
fied the Soviet Zone since the war. Over 
200,000 have left since the beginning of the 
year, and despite the wall and tyrannical 
conditions, many people escape East Berlin 
to freedom in West Berlin. 

We also visited East Berlin as tourists 
through the S. Bahn which is the elevated 
train system. To obtain entry to East Ber- 
lin, and to return, it was necessary to show 
identification which I did with my social 
security card inasmuch as I refused to show 
my passport or congressional documents so 
that my official status would not be disclosed. 
We were stopped by three guards. It is 
easier to get into East Berlin than out of 
East Berlin. When I started to get out of 
East Berlin the guard demanded a photo- 
graph. While I had my passport which con- 
tains my photograph in my inner pocket, I 
refused to show it and insisted that I was an 
American and that my social security card 
sufficed. The guard let me pass. 

In Paris we interviewed Gen. James Gavin, 
Ambassador to France, with whom I dis- 
cussed the Berlin situation, the position and 
attitude of Gen. Charles de Gaulle, the 
French attitude toward West Germany and 
Berlin, and the reasons General de Gaulle 
insists on developing his own atomic 
weapons, 

We visited NATO headquarters where we 
conferred with Ambassador Tom Finletter 
on the role of West Germany in NATO. We 
were then briefed by top American officers of 
NATO on the overall NATO military posture, 
and the mutual weapon development pro- 
gram in its various phases. We had various 
conferences with businessmen on the eco- 
nomic situation, and the effect of the Com- 
mon Market. There is no doubt that eco- 
nomic unity will conduce to political and 
military unity and that the Common Market 
is eliminating any tensions which might 
exist between France and West Germany. 

What is the issue in Berlin and what are 
the problems? The important issue in Ber- 
lin is that the Western Allies are trying to 
maintain their position in Berlin and to keep 
West Berlin from being taken over by the 
Communists. Russia is trying to push the 
Western Allies out of Berlin and eventually 
to take over West Berlin. An ancillary issue 
and pertinent to the major issue is: Will 
East Berlin be recognized as a sovereign 
unit? 

There are four major problems involved: 

(1) Air and ground access to the city of 
Berlin from the West and freedom of moye- 
ment within the city of Berlin. 

(2) Our so-called propaganda activities. 

(3) Refugee flow. 

(4) Strength of allied garrison. 

These issues and problems are related to 
the overall issue of: Shall there be a united 
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Germany with Berlin as its capital and one 
treaty or shall there be a divided Germany 
with two treaties? 

* We must never forget that the Soviet 
fears the German people, its intelligence 
and its ability to make war. It has reason 
to respect Germany and its prowess. Ger- 
many, with its 72 million people, almost de- 
feated Russia and laid waste its lands. The 
Soviet breakthrough in space and its de- 
velopment of missiles and nuclear weapons 
have been stimulated by captive German 
scientists. The Soviet is furious because 
West Germany joined the NATO forces in the 
NATO Pact. The U.S.S.R. intends to divide 
Germany as best it can even if it means 
separating 17 million Germans from West 
Germany and imprisoning 1.1 million East 
Berliners behind the wall. 

Contrast France, which suffered from the 
devastation of war begun by Germany: 
France believes it can live in peace with 
Germany. France has joined with West 
Germany in the Common Market and Dé 
Gaulle believes that economic unity with 
Germany will relieve the tensions behind the 
countries and bring permanent peace. Trade 
between West Germany and U.S.S.R. in 4 
common market program and an exchange o 
peoples might help in eliminating tensions. 

The East German authorities claim that 
the Western Allies’ activities in sending our 
troops through East Berlin are violating a 
sovereign state’s rights and are provocative: 

The Western Allies, that is, United States. 
United Kingdom, and France, do not recog 
nize East Germany as a sovereign state or 
the German Democratic Republic as a legal 
government. Our position is that East Ger- 
many and East Berlin are parts of occupied 
territory under the jurisdiction of the Soviet 
subject to veto by the Allied Control Coun- 
cil and the four commanders in Berlin, the 
Komandatura, and that by agreement we 
have a right to come and go as we please. 

The Soviet threatens to sign a separate 
peace treaty with the German Democratic 
Republic representing East Germany. The 
Western allies claim that the Soviet has no 
right to sign unilaterally a peace treaty wit? 
an illegal government and that we recognize 
only the Soviet authorty in East Germany 
and in East Berlin. The Western allies fur- 
ther claim that putting up a wall, stopping 
our personnel from free travel and requiring 
indentification and harassing our troops are 
designed to demonstrate the legality of the 
German Democratic Republic and the sov- 
ereignty of East Germany. 

To better understand the present-day sit- 
uation and to determine whether the allies 
are right or wrong, it is necessary to look 
backward and to at least reexamine some 
of the highlights in the long series of events 
which led to the situation today. 

In 1943 the Western allies met with Soviet 
officials and agreed on zones of occupation 
for Germany and Berlin. Our soldiers did 
better than our statesmen anticipated and 
by the time Germany surrendered, our troops 
had gone far beyond the lines that the states- 
men had set up. We were therefore required 
to pull back our forces from Saxony and 
Thuringia and on July 4, 1945, our forces 
entered into West Berlin which the Soviet 
vacated. England had suggested that we not 
pull back our troops but the U.S, keeping 
to its agreement and understanding withdrew 
U.S. forces from Thuringia and Saxony which 
its armies had overrun and conquered. 

Each of the allies, France, United States: 
and United Kingdom, controlled a zone in 
West Germany and the Soviets controlled ® 
zone in East Germany; and the authority was 
subject to veto only by unanimous agree 
ment of the four commanders acting as the 
Allied Control Council. 

Greater Berlin was divided into four zones. 
Each of Western Allies garrisoned the West- 
ern zones allotted it and the Soviet gar- 
risoned East Berlin. The city of Berlin wo 
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to be administered by a four-power Allied 
Kommandatura composed of four Allied city 
8 with a rotating chairman- 

p. 

The Soviet commandant walked out of the 
Allied Kommandatura at the time of the 
Berlin blockade in 1948. Concurrently the 
freely elected citywide government was forced 
Out of the city hall or Rathouse located in 
the Soviet sector of Berlin, moved to Scho- 
fheberg and the city was divided into East 
and West Berlin. 

Analyzing what the Soviet Union has done 
Since it withdrew from the Allied control 
Council in 1948, and from the Allied Kom- 
Mandatura, one can see a common thread 
in the Soviet actions. leading to one con- 
Clusion; that is that the Soviets decided 
to unilaterally terminate our agreements of 
Sccupation, and decided by itself that the 
Western Allies could haye Western Germany 
and the Soviet would take Eastern Germany, 
including all of Berlin either under a puppet 
Tegime or under its own control. Here is 
What has happened which leads a person 
to such a conclusion: 

1. East Germany set up a separate cur- 
rency in 1948. 

2. Soviet blockaded the ground access to 

estern Berlin in 1948. 

8. East Germany imposed an authobahn 
toll on Western Germans, West Berliners, and 
foreigners on highways leading to Berlin. 

4. East Germany curbed telephone service 
between East and West Berlin in 1952. 

5. The German Democratic Republic 
Passed a passport law on December 11, 1957 
requiring East Berliners and East Germans 

get passports if they desired to go to West 
88 y under the Federal Republic of Ger- 

any. 

6. German Democratic Republic passed a 
law requiring West Berliners desiring to go 
to the Soviet Zone to get a special permit 
Which is seldom granted. 

7. The Soviets proposed that West Berlin 

declared a free city with the United Na- 
— 7 protecting the free city November 27, 

8. West German visitors were refused free 
access to the Soviet sector and East Germany. 

9, August 18, 1961, East Germany con- 
Structed a wali 28 miles long, dividing East 
Berlin from West Berlin, barring East Ber- 

from going to West Berlin and West 
any, and imprisoning 1,100,000 East 
Berliners. 

10. East Germany required identification 
by all people at crossing except at check 
Point Charlie at the Friedrichstrasse where 
. Military forces and Government personnel 
Commands cross to East Berlin; narrowed 
the opening at check point Charlie, and 
fected red and white striped customs bar- 
rler gate at the seven crossing points. 

This is the history of events so far seeking 
to destroy the quadripartite agreement. It 
n a Salami tactic, cutting off a piece at a time 
until there is no salami left. 

While we Americans haye a sound legal 
Position in Germany and Berlin, the Soviet 
and East German authorities are acting and 
because of lack of immediate Allied action 

Soviet is cutting off the access routes. 

led forces and Government personnel Have 
five agreed routes left for access to Berlin, 
air corridors, the autobahn from Helm- 

Stedt to Berlin and the rail line through 

enborn. There are seven crossing points 
between East and West Berlin. How long 

ese access routes will remain open is a 
Matter of conjecture. The East German au- 
tarities claim that the Western Allied ac- 
lritles in sending our troops through East 
Berlin are violating a sovereign state’s rights 
and are provocative. i 
pee Western Allies, that is United States, 
noted Kingdom, and France do not recog- 
ae East Germany as a sovereign state and 

‘© Not recognize the German Democratic Re- 
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public as a legal government. Our legal 
position is that East Germany and East 
Berlin are parts of occupied territory under 
the jurisdiction of the Soviet, subject to veto 
by the Allied Control Council and the four 
commanders in Berlin, the Komandatura, 
and air access to Berlin along the three cor- 
ridors from West Germany is and has been 
unrestricted since the end of World War II 
in 1945. 

We claim the rights with respect to alr 
access to Berlin derive from precisely the 
same source as do the rights of the USS.R. 
in East Germany, and in East Berlin, namely 
the joint military defeat of the German 
Reich and the joint assumption of supreme 
authority over Germany. These rights are 
confirmed by the circumstances under which 
the Four Powers entered Germany, by their 
subsequent discussions and agreements, and 
by open and established practice over a 
period of 15 years. a 

Right of access to Berlin was spelled out 
by the following events: 

1. November 14, 1944, European Advisory 
Commission agreement. 

2. Talks of Gen. Lucius Clay with General 
Zhukoy June 29, 1945, regarding the with- 
drawal of troops and entry of American 
forces into Berlin. 

3. Correspondence between President Tru- 
man and Marshal Stalin at end of Berlin 
blockade, 1949. 

4. Orders by Gen. Vassily Chiukoy in 
ordering end of blockade in May 1949. 

5. An agreement between Allied Powers 
in 1949 guaranteeing right of access. 

What do these recent events in Berlin 
signify? The 28 mile wall in the heart of 
the city is more than a physical division of 
a city. To Americans it is a symbol of a 
division between freedom and tyranny, free- 
dom in the West and imprisonment in the 
East. To Germans in the West it is a bar- 
rier to the unification of Germany, and a 
goad to their nationalistic aspirations. This 
wall is ghoulish. Walls in the past such as 
the Chinese wall were designed to keep peo- 
ple out, this wall is designed to keep people 
in. It separates families and relatives. It 
seals the fate of 1.1 million Germans. 

It is a prelude to a separate unliteral peace 
treaty with the German Democratic Repub- 
lic with U.S.S.R. 

It is an affirmative action reaffirming the 
Soviet declaration that it no longer recog- 
nizes quadripartite control of East Berlin 
and Berlin, 

It is an attack on the Potsdam agreement 
which promised unity of Germany. 

It is a forerunner of blockade to West 
Berliners. 

It is a forerunner of a customs toll on the 
autobahn which would hinder transportation 
of trade goods. 

The wall blocking the crossing at the 
Brandenburg gate has a special and signifi- 
cant meaning. The Germans have’ always 
been neurotically attracted by symbols and 
the Brandenburg gate has been a symbol of 
the glorious past, a dreary present and an 
uncertain future. At the Bradenburg gate 
Germany was once united and here it was 
later divided. It was here that Napoleon 
celebrated his capture of Berlin, removed the 
Guadriga, a bronze statue of the goddess 
Victoria drawn by four horses, it was here 
that when Berlin split during the revolution 
of 1948, the Brandenburg gate became the 
symbol of reunification and freedom. With- 
in its sight the Reichstag went up in flames. 
During the battle of Berlin, the U.S. Embassy 
which stood next to the Brandenburg gate 
was bombed and destroyed with other build- 
ings In the vicinity. It is within its shadow 
that Hitler was entombed in his impenetra- 
ble bunker. It was here that the students 
of workers of East Germany on June 17, 1953, 
with sticks and stones stormed the barri- 
cades put up by the Red army until their 
bones were broken by Red enemy tanks. 
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What does Berlin mean to the world and 
to Germany. Without a unified Berlin 
there can never be a united Germany. West 
Berlin is a lighthouse of freedom in a dark 
totalitarian sea. It demonstrates the eco- 
nomie superiority of a free society which 
allows and encourages individual initiative. 
More important it is a s model of 
political intellectual and spiritual freedom 
with which individual liberties are assured 
and the people chose those who govern them. 

For the Western allies, free Berlin is their 
symbol, the evidence and the acid test of 
their unity, strength, and determination, 

Berlin is a battleground of wills. The 
allies have a responsibility not to cause a 
nuclear war but they have a responsibility 
not to permit the freedom there to be 
whittled away by actions which In their 
small measurements, mean very little but 
when added upare substantial. France will 
not yleld, Germany does not wish to yield, 
England seeks compromise, and the United 
States does not want to chance war. The 
U.S.S.R. wants to maintain what is theirs 
and to negotiate what belongs to the allles. 

As General De Gaulle says, he is not con- 
cerned with the opinion of Nkrumah or 
world opinion. He will not negotiate to give 
away under threats, any of rights which 
belong to the Allied Powers. He demands 
that the Soviet come forward with plans to 
negotiate the overall problems, not Berlin 
alone. 

The task is difficult and the decision 18 
weighty. With faith and the courage of 
freemen our leaders will decide. Whatever 
the decision is, we can be certain that our 
strength is superior, our equipment is of the 
best, and our boys in Berlin are ready for 
any eventuality. What shall we do? 

We must encourage our leaders to stand 
firm; to let our President know that we sup- 
port a firm position and that any further 
yielding on our part must be accompanied 
not only by a written agreement but also by 
physical changes which will permit the 
carrying out of the Soviet written promise 
and will not prevent performance of the 
promise. 

That in view of the past broken promises 
by the U.S.S.R. of free access to Berlin, West 
Germany must be given that portion of the 
Soviet sector between the East frontier of the 
allied sector and the west frontier of Berlin, 
an area of 110 miles, so that the air cor- 
ridors and access routes cannot be interfered 
with. This should be in my opinion one of 
the areas of negotiation in regard to Berlin. 

Once our leaders make a decision we can- 
not submit any further arguments or 
reasons for any proposed settlement. We 
must make our wishes known now. After 
the decision is made and agreement is 
reached, we must maintain our word and 
we must be as soldiers in the ranks, and 
understand that thereafter it is not for us 
to reason why but it is for us to do or cry. 


What Do You Know About the World of 
Communism ?—Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 
Mr, MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a continuation of the original article, 


“What Do You Know About the World 
of Communism?” . 
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More HESITATION, EXPERIENCE AND PERHAPS 
CONFLICT POSSIBLE 

British economist Alec Nove sums up the 
situation this way: “The imperfections and 
stresses inherent in the Soviet system of 
central planning are still there. Many So- 
viet economists are urging a major recasting 
of the system, to permit wider scope for free 
contract based on rational prices, to reduce 
the area of administrative decision and in- 
crease the importance of automatic forces in 
economic life * * * voices are advocating 
the use of linear programing methods, which 
would necessitate theoretical and practical 
changes of the first magnitude. 

None of this the actual reforms so far 
adopted have realized. The party leadership 
is, by tradition and self-interest, averse to 
automatic economic forces and will probably 
resist reforms on these lines. Yet this same 
party leadership is actively searching for new 
ways of achieving efficiency in its self-im- 
posed task of overtaking America. Thus, 
there will be more hesitation, more experi- 
ments, and perhaps conflict as the search 
for a more rational basis of economic or- 
ganization continues,” 
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IS THE UNITED STATES AHEAD OF THE SOVIET 
UNION ECONOMICALLY? 

Any attempt to compare the economies of 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. is a difi- 
cult, dangerous business, This is especially 
true if a short, concise treatment is desired. 
We must pay attention to at least three 

ints: 


1. Present levels of economic development 
(steel production, oil, hydroelectric power, 
eto.) 

2. Differences in systems, purposes and 
emphasis of the two economies (to what use 
is a given ton of steel put? Why are there 
relatively fewer TV sets and bicycles in the 
Soviet Union than in the United States?). 

3. Pace of development, rate of growth (Is 
the Soviet economy galning on us?). 

Levels of the two economics: In terms of 
a comparison of the two economies, across 
the board the United States is clearly ahead 
in almost all areas. Here are the comparative 
production statistics for a few representative 
industrial and consumer areas for the first 
6 months of 1961: 


Electric power. 

Motor vehicles (buses, trucks, cars). 
Telovision Stin 2 22-2352 
Washers (washing machines). s 
Leather footwear (hoes ) 


Two critical points must always be kept 
in mind when comparing these statistics and 
before drawing any conclusions: 

Point.1. The Soviet Union is operating at 
full capacity, with the throttle wide open. 
The United States is not operating at full 
capacity. (In steel production, for example, 
the United States regularly operates at some- 
thing like 70-80 percent of capacity. United 
States 1961 steel capacity: 149 million tons.) 
This means that the Soviet Union is rela- 
tively weaker and the United States relatively 
stronger than present level statistics when 
compared, would suggest. 

Point 2. The Soviet Union emphasizes 
heavy industry and military production— 
coal, steel, aircraft industries, etc. This is 
done deliberately at the expense of the hap- 
less Soviet consumer who is asked to wait in- 
definitely for most luxuries and many items 
that we would regard as daily necessities. 

Automobiles, stoves, refrigerators, color 
film, or mechanical toys are as scarce in the 
Soviet Union as they are expensive. This 
means that when the economic development 
and production are compared, across the 
board, the United States shows up substan- 
tially stronger, more fully developed and 
prosperous than the U.S.S.R. 

DIFFERENCE IN PURPOSE TENDS TO EQUALIZE 

PRODUCTION LEVELS 

The difference in the approach and em- 
phasis of the two systems thus makes it nec- 
essary to evaluate these comparative statis- 
tics very cautiously. For two reasons, it 
would be wrong to jump to the conclusion 
that the United States is so far ahead of 
the Soviet Union economically, that the 
Kremlin will never catch up. Here are the 
two reasons: 3 

1. The diference in systems or em- 
phasis means that a ton of Soviet steel 
produces for the Soviet planners as much 
heavy industry or war material as a ton and 
a half or two tons of steel in America. The 
Soviets do not bother with a great many 

es or steel chairs for fancy high 
school auditoriums. Soviet steel is used pri- 
marily for heavy industry, not for luxury, 
consumer goods. In terms of national eco- 
nomic or military strength, this difference 


U.S. S. R | United States 
25, 000, 000 28, 500, 000 
34, 900, 00 44, 850, 000 
79, 700,000 188, 700, 000 
157, 000, 000, 000 | 422, 766,000, 000 
278. 000 3, 341, 332 
144, 000 2, 801, OOO 
583, 000 14, 237, 800 
220, 000, 000 304, 304, 000 


in purpose and system has the effect of 
equalizing the differences in pretent pro- 
duction levels of the two economies. 

2. We dare not worry only about today. 
This has been one of our unfortunate Amer- 
ican habits, As important as current com- 
parisons are trends, what the picture is 
likely to look like 10 to 20 years from now. 
This is where the matter of pace of develop- 
ment or rate of growth comes in. 

SOVIET GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT EXPANDING 
6,TO 7 PERCENT ANNUALLY 

At the time of World War I, the Russian 
economy was sixth or seventh among coun- 
tries of the world. The Soviet economy is 
today second only to the United States. 

In terms of the economic yardstick which 
economists call the gross national product 
(the national total output—industry, ag- 
riculture, services, etc.) the Soviet Union 
trails far behind the United States. The 
Soviet GNP has been expanding at a rate of 
6 percent or 7 percent as compared with 3.5 
percent for the United States. 

This means that the Soviets can maintain 
or increase this rate of growth (and as- 
suming that the U.S. rate remains constant) 
the Russians could eventually catch us. 
However, as the size of an economy goes up, 
the rate of growth usually goes down. 

Speaking before the St. Louis Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in June of 1960, Vice 
President Nixon suggested that the problem 
had been exaggerated: “Mr, Khrushchev 
boasts,” Nixon said, “that he will catch and 
pass us in 7 years. By any projection that 
can be applied, there is no possibility that 
the Soviet economy will overtake our own at 
any time in this century.” 

SOVIETS MAKING EVERY EFFORT TO CATCH UP TO 
U.S. ECONOMY 

At the same time a report issued by our 
Central Intelligence Agency in May of 1960 
estimated the Soviet GNP at $120 billion In 
1950, $225 billion in 1960 and projected a 
figure of $420 billion in 1970. (U.S. GNP in 
1958 was $410 billion.) 

On one hand we should avoid the mistake 
of overestimating what the Soviets can do. 
At the same time, we dare not underestimate 
Soviet industrial and military power. 
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The simple conclusion is unavoidable that 
the Soviets have closed the military gap and 
are now making every effort to catch up with 
the United States economically. 


HOW DO SALARIES AND PRICES COMPARE WITH 
THOSE IN THE UNITED STATES? 


Prices, of course, only have meaning in 
terms of wages. Twenty-five years ago right 
here in America you could get a hamburger 
or a malt for 10 cents, a shoeshine for 4 
nickel, a gallon of gasoline for 15 cents, and 
a haircut for a quarter. 

But, the monthly salaries or weekly wages 
of the schoolteacher, the painter, the of- 
ficeworker and the mechanic during those 
good old days were roughly one-third what 
they are today. 

In other words, if a worker makes $100 8 
month, today he could not possibly afford to 
pay $2 or $3 for a pound of butter or a dozen 
eggs or $150 for an overcoat. This is, how- 
ever, precisely the position in which the 
average Sovlet citizen presently finds him- 
self. And the fact that he pays compart- 
tively small rent and little license tax does 
not make up the difference. 

Study this representative list of average 
monthly salaries in the Soviet Union, Fig- 
ures are based on information from the 
Monthly Labor Review of April 1960, 85 
modified by more recent information out of 
the Soviet Union. (At the current official 
exchange rate one ruble is worth $1.10 
United States). 


Monthly salary 
range 
(in rubles) | 


Position or job: 
Scientist 
ooo (ooo e ress 


Skilled worker (toolmaker, lathe 


operator, accountant, etc.) 100- 250 
Semiskilled worker (busdriver, 

storekeeper, eto.) 6o- 90 
Unskilled worker (street repair, 

janitor, maid, eto.) 40- 60 


Here is a price list showing the cost in 
the Soviet Union today of some typical 
items. (A kopek roughly equals a penny.) 

Food 


Small loaf of bread, 12 kopeks. 

Pound of butter, 3 rubles, 

Medium size chicken, 3-4 rubles. 

Dozen eggs, 214 rubles. 

Pound of sugar, 1 ruble. 

Pound of apples, 2 rubles. 

Clothing 

Man's suit, 110 rubles dnd above. 

Man's overcoat, 150 rubles and above. 

Leica camera, 160 rubles. 

Fountain pen, 2 rubles. 

Television set, 250 rubles. 

Automobile, 2,500-4,000 rubles. 

Try this experiment. Make your own com- 
parison, Take this price list to a super 
market and a department store. Put dow? 
after each item the price for which it 15 
being sold here In America. ‘Then, find out 
what is the current average salary of ® 
teacher, a painter, an office worker, a me- 
chanic in the United States. You will be 
surprised at the results. 

HOW DOES THE COMMUNIST SYSTEM IN CHINA 
DIFFER FROM TIE SOVIET SYSTEM IN RUSSIA? 

Both Russia and China are Communist- 
The Soviet and the Chinese Communist 
Party subscribe to the same basic tenets 
of Marxism-Leninism. Moscow and Peiping 
each regard the United States as its principal 
enemy. : 

Khrushchev and Mao would equally like 
to bury us in order to make it easier to 
impose totalitarian communism on the re- 
maining free nations of the world. On thé 
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Questions of ruthlessness or hypocrisy it's 
Clearly a tossup. These are the unpleasant 
facts of life which we dare not ignore. 

At the same time, in our own interest, 
We would do well to remind ourselves oc- 
Casionally that Russia is Russia and China 
is China. This obvious (if sometimes ne- 
Blected) fact has conditioned or created 
Certain differences in communism as a system 
and a way of life in China as compared with 
Russia. There are at least three important 
areas of difference: cultural tradition, po- 
litical organization, and stage of economic 
development. 

Cultural tradition: The Chinese cultural 
tradition, the environment in which the 
Chinese Communists operate, is primarily 

in its roots. The Soviet system is 
Primarily European. Mao Tse-tung may 
have had a point when he said: “Russian 

tory produced the Russian system * * * 
Chinese history will produce the Chinese 
system.“ tee : 

Marxian concepts in the Chinese language 
have a different image, a somewhat different 
Meaning from the same concept when ex- 
Pressed in Russian. Further, despite the 
Communist attempts to stamp out Con- 

and China's traditional ways, the 
evidence suggests that most Chinese—even 
rach members—remain surprisingly Chi- 


The Chinese Communists have consistently 
Attempted to adjust their approaches to the 
ese environment and traditions. 
Political organization:*The Chinese Peo- 
ples Republic versus the Union of Soviet 


Republics—the very titles suggest - 


basic differences in terms of the organization 
ot the state. There are, for example, auton- 
mous regions in Communist China but no 
Separate republics—even for largely non- 
Chinese areas such as Sinkiang and Tibet 
nner Mongolia is now predominately Chi- 
Rese in composition anyway). 

Chinese Communist Party leadership has 
been welded together, steeled, and forged 

to a well-coordinated team. Despite Mao 

-tung's very real importance as the great 

„it would appear that there is a bit 

. of the true committee rule in the Chi- 
Nese than in the Soviet system. 

Certainly, the decisionmaking process in 
Communist China, as in the Soviet Union, 
takes place strictly at the top. The Chinese 

unist Party is largely modeled after 
the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. But 
the Chinese Communists have consistently 
Made a greater effort to convey the image of 

Popular participation in government” than 
has been the case in the Soviet Union. 
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Stage of economic development: China is 
a havye-not nation. The Soviet Union is 
(relatively) a have nation. To put it an- 
other way, the Soviet Union, in theoretical 
terms, now qualifies as a metropolitan area, 
while China remains an agricultural country- 
side. 

If there is still imbalance between Soviet 
industry and agriculture, there is far less 
than in China—and the imbalance is some- 
what corrected by the extensive foreign trade 
of the U.S.S.R. Further, while the economic 
picture in the Soviet Union appears to be 
improving, recent evidence suggests that the 
situation in China is becoming worse. 

The imbalance between China's vast, 
growing population and China's relatively 
decreasing amount of arable land (which 
means between population and food supply) 
is a source of much greater difficulty in the 
case of China—and that difficulty is increas- 
ing with every passing day. 

These “stage of development” differences 
(and growing difficulties) led the Chinese 
Communists, in desperation, to introduce 
the communes in 1957. Accordingly, Com- 
munist China has developed economic (agri- 
cultural and industrial) and political (ad- 
ministrative, military and party) functions 
and practices which are very different from 
organizations found in the U.S.S.R. for per- 
formance of the same functions. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 138, p. 1937). 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
Office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be Jawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 t: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). - 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses heard President deliver his state of the Union. message. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 69-127 


Bills Introduced: 20 bills and g resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2645-2664; and S. Res. 232-240. 
Pages 69-71 


Resolution Reported: S. Res. 234, authorizing the ex- 
penditure of $90,000 by Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences for investigation of matters pertaining to 
aeronautical and space activities of Federal departments 
and agencies—referred to Committee on Rules and 
Administration (no written report). Pages 69-70 


State of Union: Senate adopted H. Con. Res. 402, pro- 
viding for a joint session with the House on Thursday, 
January 11, to receive the President’s message on the 
state of the Union. Page 62 


President’s Message on State of Union: Senate met 

in joint session with the House to hear President Ken- 

nedy deliver his message on the state of the Union. 
Pages 49-54 


Senator Bridges’ Funeral: S. Res. 232, to pay certain 
funeral expenses of the late Senator Bridges, was 
adopted. Page 69 


D.C. Sales Tax: Senators Bible, Morse, and Prouty 
were discharged as conferees on H.R. 258, increasing 
the D.C. sales tax from 2 to 3 cents, and to transfer 
certain parking fees and other moneys to the highway 
fund. In lieu thereof the following conferees were 
appointed: Senators Smith (Massachusetts), Bible, and 
Beall. Pages 124-125 
Condolence Resolutions: The following three con- 
dolence resolutions were adopted: 

S. Res. 239, expressing condolences on the death of 
Representative Rabaut; 
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S. Res. 240, expressing condolences on the death of 
Representative Riley; and r 
S. Res. 241, expressing condolences on the death of 
Speaker Rayburn. Pages 127—128 


Quorum Call: One quorum call was taken during 
Senate proceedings today. Page 62 


Program for Monday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 2:28 p.m. until noon Monday, January 15; 
when it will resume consideration of H.R. 8847, relating 
to the distribution of stock pursuant to orders enforcing 
the antitrust laws. Pages 69, 128 


Commitiee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
COMMITTEE FUNDS 


Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: Com- 
mittee ordered favorably reported an original resolution 
(S. Res. 234) requesting $90,000 for committee expenscs 
for the coming session of Congress. 


COMMITTEE FUNDS, AND YUGOSLAVIA 


Committee on Foreign Relations: Committee, in execu 
tive session, approved original resolutions to (1) request 
$160,000 for the continuation of its foreign policy 
studies, and (2) request $5,000 for expenses for the 
reception of foreign dignitaries. 

In an afternoon executive session, committee received 
a briefing on the current situation in Yugoslavia from 
Ambassador George F. Kennan. 


NATIONAL FUELS POLICY 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: Committee 
met in executive session to review the progress of the 
staff’s study on national fuels policy. 


Address by Senator Kuchel Relating to 
Air Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, last 
December 7, I made a speech at the 
University of Southern California in con- 
nection with the California State De- 
Partment of Health weeklong seminar 
of air pollution. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the comments I made at that time be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
&s follows: 

COMMUNITY ACTION FOR CLEAN Am 
(Speech of THomas H. KYcHEL, U.S. Senator, 
before closing session of Fifth Annual 

Medical Conference on Air Pollution spon- 

sored by the California State Department 

of Public Health, Thursday, December 7, 

1961, at 1:15 p.m. in the Hancock Audi- 

torium, University of Southern California, 

Los Angeles) 

The obnoxious effects of the 20th century 
Phenomenon known as smog have been real- 
ized for more than a decade and a half. The 
Possibly dire consequences have been a sub- 
Ject of concern nearly that long. 

As we take of those facts, we 
Should recall that the first murky occur- 
Tences reported from Los Angeles in the 

c years of World War II were regarded 
for quite some time more as a topic for 
banter by comedians than as an ominous 
Warning that the American people might 
have to pay a high price for the benefits of 
What we call technological advances in our 
Mode of living and our economy. 

During the subsequent period, the serious- 
Ress of air pollution has become more fully 
appreciated. The holding of a meeting such 
88 this is a testimonial to an awareness in at 

t certain quarters that we cannot tolerate 
Continued befouling of the atmosphere which 
is essential to human existence, let alone 
More contamination. 

I can tell you—as one who has been in 

forefront of efforts to obtain congres- 
sional appreciation for the importance of this 
Curse—that it has not been easy to awaken 
Persons not exposed to smog-caused misery 
and discomfort to the necessity of attacking 
it on varied and numerous fronts. Still, it is 
Gratifying that since enactment of the ‘Air 
Pollution Research Act, which I had the 

or of introducing in Congress back in 
1955, the scientific onslaught has been 
greatly stepped up and broadened. I am 
Pleased that over the past 7 years, total ap- 
Propriations by Congress to Federal agencies 
tor research and investigation have risen 
from a pitiful level of under $1 million to 
the figure of $8,800,000 for the fiscal year in 
Which we now are operating. 
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Ordinarily, I am loath to have Congress 
take on costly new programs especially when 
Government is urged to foot the bill for 
activities which basically are a major con- 
cern of private citizens and industries. But 
when the fundamental health and safety of 
millions of people is jeopardized by a monster 
with ever-expanding grasp, I certainly feel 


that expenditures—and substantial sums, 


not mere token outlays—by the Federal Gov- 
ernment are fully warranted. Hence, I am 
glad to have this opportunity of pointing 
out that during the time since Congress 
agreed with me on the urgent need for Fed- 
eral leadership and participation altogether 
more than $30 million has been voted to 
finance research, investigation, measure- 
ment, observation, training, and other effort 
under the direction of the U.S. Public Health 
Service. 

Now the question arises, What has been 
accomplished? Along with asking that, 
many want to know: Is it enough? 

I must leave it to the technical and scien- 
tific people to report on their achievements 
and progress but I can tell you that there 
seems to be sound reason for feeling our 
efforts to put an end to further pollution 
and then to reduce the discharge of contam- 
inants are far less than the public welfare 
requires. 

This is the judgment of, among others, 
the two most recent occupants of the White 
House. Both President Kennedy and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower have told Congress specifi- 
cally that it is Imperative to broaden our 
programs and to intensify our labors in the 
air pollution field. In my own capacity as a 
legislator, I say it is foolhardy to believe that 
we are doing everything which might be un- 
dertaken to protect ourselves against this in- 
sidious danger giving mounting concern in 
more and more places across our Nation. 

Lately there has been widespread alarm, 
bordering on impatience in some neighbor- 
hoods and certain strata of the population, 
about the danger of radioactive fallout. 
Such apprehension is directed at a event 
which—God willing—may never happen. 
Yet, over the course of a year, sometimes 
for prolonged periods of day after day, often 
recurring with exasperating frequency, mil- 
lions and millions of Americans are exposed 
repeatedly to a danger not only with us but 
growing in flerceness and extent, one which 
may be far more serious than even the 
gloomiest among us suspect. 

On that point, let me observe that since 
American eyes were opened to the repetitious 
nature of Los Angeles smog there has been a 
spreading national consciousness that pollu- 
tion in various forms is already causing 
heayy damage, both physical and monetary 
in widely separated areas. This condition 
cannot be ignored. 

Here in California alone, we have observed 
the symptoms of an undeniably menacing 
situation in such physically unlike com- 
munities as San Diego, the bay area, the 
farming sections of San Joaquin Valley, and 
the vicinity of our own State. capital of 
Sacramento. On the opposite side of the 
continent, measurements this year in the 
National Capital and its environs in Virginia 
and Maryland brought frightening disclosure 
that concentrationse of certain contam- 
inants—fortunately for only brief periods and 
at rather wide intervals—sometimes have 


exceeded what is tolerable under the regula- 
tions and standards devised for the safety of 
people in Los Angeles. 

As a legislator whose voluminous corre- 
spondence opens the eyes to multitudinous 
concerns and problems of American citizens, 
I can tell you that in a good many parts 
of our land there is a demand for 
drastic and sweeping action and for speed in 
taking it. 

Iam gratified that a wide spectrum of re- 
search projects has been financed by the 
Federal Government under authority of the 
law which bears my name. But it is obvious 
that we cannot protect the people's health 
by confining our efforts to the laboratory or 
making experiments in private. I agree it is 
essential to investigate the physiological 
consequences of exposure to smog, in order 
to know what elements must be removed 
from the atmosphere soonest and to deter- 
mine to what degree we can tolerate certain 
emissions. I favor the establishment of 
atmosphere-measuring stations and scien- 
tific analysis of specimens collected, 

At the same time, I fear that preoccupa- 
tion with purely scientific studies may lead 
to an undesirable and avoidable invocation 
of needlessly stringent regulation. I am 
disturbed about the possibility that delay 
in encouraging other action may result in 
Federal invasion of what I characteristically 
have deemed the jurisdiction of municipal, 
county, regional, and State authorities. I 
would very much dislike to see the person of 
Uncle Sam clothed in a policeman’s uniform, 
using the authority and power of a central 
government to act as a cop on the beat 
ordering incinerators or furnaces out of use 
or ruling automobiles off the road. Pressure 
for stern and far-reaching governmental ac- 
tion exists and is mounting, however. 

As a sample of what may be in store, ob- 
serve the quite momentous step taken in 
this very State. California at the moment 
is on the verge of specifying the particular 
types of devices or gadgets which must be 
attached to automotive vehicles in order to 
prevent the discharge of toxic elements in- 
jurious to humans, livestock, growing things, 
and even inanimate objects. 

Back in the Nation’s Capital, one of my 
Senate colleagues is sponsoring a bill—one 
which I am not yet convinced must be en- 
acted to safeguard our people, but neverthe- 
less, a proposal with plausible appeal to 
many—which would go a long way in the 
exercise of Federal police power. Among 
other things that bill would authorize 
abatement procedures similar to those pro- 
vided in the Water Pollution Control Act, 
with Federal cease-and-desigt orders and 
Judicial enforcement as the climax. Unless 
results are achieved by voluntary measures, 
including perfection and use of devices to 
lower contamination, or effective controls at 
the community or area level, the time may 
very wel] come when Congress concludes 
that such far-reaching action is warranted. 

There is a crying need for more interest, 
greater expression of responsibility, and 
larger investments of ingenuity in this sit- 
uation. I am disturbed by many complaints 
about foot-dragging. I had hoped that in- 
dustry would display more concern about its 
part in checking the growth of this monster. 
I likewise hoped I could play a role in stav- 
ing off precipitate legislation which might do 
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violence to our concept of private enterprise 
and initiative by working to haye Congress 
put up money for research that might pave 
the way for voluntary measures and realistic 
local controls. 

Rightly or wrongly, the finger of suspicion 
about the primary source of the most ob- 
jectionable air contamination is directed at 
motor vehicles. If that is so, it would seem 
to behoove the automotive industry to ex- 
pend more energy and to clamor persist- 
ently for guidance, for data and facts, and 
for ideas. One would think that a segment 
of the American economy so imaginative 
as to conceive and foster design and produc- 
tion of conveniences and comforts such as 
automobile radios and air conditioners would 
have been equally eager to do everything pos- 
sible toward reducing the amount of aerial 
garbage overhanging crowded city streets on 
too many days. 

Here in southern California we do have an 
encouraging example of what can be done 
by public-spirited industries. Iam heartened 
that our petroleum refiners, the big steel 
plant in a neighboring county, and assorted 
other manufacturing establishments recog- 
nized their obligations to install apparatus 
or alter operating methods so that con- 
taminating discharges into the atmosphere 
might be curtailed. In different areas of the 
Nation such as Pittsburgh, Pa., it has been 
demonstrated that similar steps were possi- 
ble to promote the public welfare. 

Likewise, California has pointed the way 
toward sound and fair control procedures at 
the metropolitan area level. This use of 
governmental power is in accordance with 
American traditions and ideals. By creating 
air pollution control districts for Los An- 
geles County and the San Francisco Bay re- 
gion, the State legislature has afforded a 
means of formulating programs tailored to 
fit peculiar local conditions and to attack 
particular local problems. 

Because of the complexity and spreading 
blight of this problem, there appears to be 
both room and need for greater consultation 
and collaboration in efforts at its solution, 

Many agencies of government at different 
levels, along with industries and businesses 
whose products and operations may be fac- 
tors in or affected by air pollution and 
scientific and civic associations, undoubtedly 
could benefit themselves and advance the 
cause of cleaner air by swapping knowledge, 
evaluating ideas, and charting remedial 
courses along which all might travel. 

A real desire to give practical application 
to findings of researchers and investigators 
could open the way to concrete achieve- 
ments gnd thus be a boon to mankind. 

Progress along these lines should be 
stepped up. In the hope of accelerating it, 
I twice have introduced in Congress legis- 
lation which I feel would be helpful to all 
with a stake and duty in remedying this 
condition existing so widely today. I am 
committed to strengthening the leadership 
role of tho National Government, as Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Eisenhower recom- 
mended. To my regret, while the Senate 
twice has approved this legislation, there has 
been no committee consideration, and con- 
sequently no floor action, in the House of 
Representatives. I deplore such delay and 
trust that the next session in 1962 will find 
our colleagues in the other Chamber more 
disposed to give added impetus to Federal 
activities and efforts. 

My proposal is no panacea, Its enactment 
would not result in overnight elimination 
of the chemical fumes and other contam- 
inants which are suspected of making bron- 
chial diseases more acute, of causing fruits 
and vegetables to shrivel, of bringing on 
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tears and co , of lowering downtown 
visibility. But I do consider it imperative 
and highly desirable. Therefore I solicit your 
help in overcoming the apathy which has 
stalled it in the other branch of Congress. 

Briefly, this bill would broaden our knowl- 
edge of the scope and nature of air pollution 
problems and give impetus to my thought 
that there is a great potential in. voluntary 
action by informed people. It would not put 
Uncle Sam in the role of a cop on the beat 
but it would have him pointing the way as 
a guide and focusing attention on the need 
for practical measures. 

The legislation which I say has Senate 
approval and is pending in the House would 
empower the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and, under him, the Surgeon 
General to call conferences, hold hearings, 
and make investigations whenever requested 
by State or local officials or whenever he be- 
lieves such moves appropriate for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining all relevant facts about 
major pollution problems which may affect 
or be of concern to American communities 
or which are interstate in extent or charac- 
ter. The contemplated hearing boards would 
make reports with recommendations but, in 
respect for the concept of limiting the exer- 
cise of what are considered police powers, 
their conclusions, findings, and suggestions 
would not be binding or imposed upon any 
person, agency, or organization. 

This is a minimum next step forward, in 
my estimation. It is a reasonable one and 
it has been advocated by two different ad- 
ministrations in Washington. 

In the meantime, the Congress is awaiting 
reports on a so-called crash investigation 
into the part motor vehicles play in air pol- 
lution. Within the next year a compre- 
hensive report is due from the U.S. Public 
Health Service, resulting from studies car- 
ried on with funds which I was privileged 
first to induce Congress to appropriate in 
order that the Schenck Act would not be a 
meaningless collection of words on the stat- 
ute books, This report may have far-reach- 
ing significance and implications. It may 
result in greater public demand that Uncle 
Sam do something in the role of policeman. 
It may give rise to proposals that the Con- 
gress lay down standards of air purity under 
the interstate commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution or public welfare concepts of using 
Federal authority as it has done in the field 
involving foods and drugs. 

We have come a good distance since the 
first feeble moves, back in 1954, to have the 
Federal Government take part in the war on 
smog. I regret that progress has not been 
greater, that action has been slow. At the 
same time I feel we have reason to be some- 
what encouraged by developments since 
President Eisenhower set up at my urging 
7 years ago the Ad Hoc Interdepartmental 
Committee on Community Air Pollution 
Problems. There is no denying the inescap- 
able necessity of seeing that our vaunted in- 
dustrialization and mechanization and tech- 
nical progress do not choke off the supply of 
air we once thought limitless and inex- 
haustible. 


A conference such as this is evidence of a 
spreading awareness of the need and wide 
responsibility for grappling with a menace of 
grave proportions. I trust that among its 
results will be constructive indications to the 
Congress of additional legislative steps to 
improve the protection of our people against 
polluted air. I trust that it will intensify 
the determination of all attending to fight 
as vigorously as they are capable to awaken 
all elements of our people about the impor- 
tance of overcoming the problem. 


January 15 
Our Disappearing Dollar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, 

under unanimous consent, I include in 
my remarks an address delivered by Mer- 
rill E. Shoup, of Colorado Springs, Colo. 
on our gold situation. Mr. Shoup is 4 
business leader, lawyer, and economis 
He has long been a champion of sound 
money and integrity in our Federal fiscal 
policies. He is president of the Golden 
Cycle Corp., producers of gold at Cripple 
Creek, Colo., the Holly Sugar Corp., 
a number of other enterprises. Iam sure 
his comments on our gold reserves, and 
the necessity for increasing our supply 
of gold, will be read with great interest 
and profit. 

The address follows: 

OUR DISAPPEARING DOLLAR 


One of the gravest perils confronting this 
Nation today—hundred-megaton bombs, in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles, the cold war. 
and the Berlin crisis notwithstanding—s 
our disappearing dollar and its effect upon 
185 million Americans. Undoubtedly it 18 
natural to become more thoroughly exer- 
cised over the prospects of mass incineration 
in a nuclear war than over the threat of col- 
lapse of the national economy via the “funny 
money” road down which we are traveling 
during these days of money managers. But 
we must keep up our defenses against both 
of these disasters, if we hope to survive as 
the greatest nation on earth. 

KEEP ECONOMY STRONG 


Defense of our Nation against armed 8t- 
tack of any kind demands that we be strong 
economically, that we look to our financial 
system with an eye to keeping our business 
and industry and all the rest supporting our 
Military Establishment just as alert and ro- 
bust as are our Armed Forces. 

It, therefore, behooves us tò examine what 
has been happening to our dollar, why it 18 
literally disappearing in value, and what 
may be expected as the result of a continu- 
ation of present policies, or of certain sug“ 
gested changes in existing policies. 

There lately has been a drive on, supported 
by a curlous combination of New York bank- 
ers and liberal congressional groups, among 
others, to seek repeal of provisions under 
the Federal Reserve Act which require the 
Federal Reserve System to maintain a gold 
reserve equal to 25 percent of the Federal 
Reserve's notes outstanding, plus 25 percent 
of the deposit liabilities of the Federal Re- 
serve banks, 

This comes at a time when our gold re- 
serves have dwindled to a point at which 
they are now insufficient to meet even the 
legitimate foreign claims upon our gold. 

Prior to 1934, any citizen of the United 
States could own gold and at any time con- 
vert paper dollars into gold or gold into 
paper dollars at any bank he chose. This 
fact was the basis for great confidence in the 
American dollar, since every American, and 
every foreigner, knew that American money 
was backed with gold. 

On March 9, 1933, and thereafter, the Fed- 
eral Government, through Presidential or- 
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Gers, acts of Congress, and other devices, 
forced all citizens to deliver their gold to 
the U.S. Treasury and to accept therefor 
Paper money. By May of 1933, not only had 
Orders been issued forbidding the possession 
Of gold coins by our citizens, but provisions 
had been made for flat money, the devalua- 
tion of the dollar and other forms of cur- 
Tency depreciation. From that time down 
to the present our Nation has been on a man- 
aged currency basis bullit upon fiat money 
Which, in simple terms, means that the 
Value of our dollar is secured only by the 
ernment's say-so as to what is legal 
er, 


HOW I O U'S BECOME MONEY 
Managed currency is based upon mon- 
etizing the public debt, which briefly can 
pe described as a procedure something like 


(a) The Federal Government spends or 
Slves away dollars; 

(b) Then it prints I O U's to itself in the 
form of bonds or notes; 

(c) It next turns these notes over to the 

3 who list them as assets; that is, dollar 
ts to the Government; 

(d) And, finally, the bank then uses these 
Government I O U's as security for making 
Outside loans—thus creating money out of 
Public debts! 

It is easy to see why I have used the ex- 
Pression “funny money,” for indeed this is 
What we are talking about. 

Now, the question may be asked, what has 
been the result of our having managed cur- 
Tency? And the answer has several parts, 
including these: 

1. We now have a dollar worth about 40 
Cents as compared to the 1939 dollar, and the 
value of our dollar continues to depreciate 
at the rate of at least 3 percent per year in 
its Purchasing value. 

2. Labor has been robbed by taking away a 

`d standard of buying power through in- 
creasing inflation. 

3. The incentive for people to save has 
been blunted and the security inherent in 
life insurance, pensions and fixed return in- 
vestments undermined. 

4. We are losing out in our world trade 
Position by being undersold in our own mar- 

ts, because we cannot produce as cheaply 
Or as efficiently as foreign nations such as 
West Germany, Japan, Belgium, Canada, 
and others. 

5. We have been saddled with an all-time 
Peak in taxation which continues to grow. 

y, taxes take at least 35 percent of our 
National income. 

6. Many of the States in our Union have 

brought into deep financial difficulties. 

7. Our real money—gold—is taking leave 
Of the United States. Foreign nations are 

ding up their gold reserves at our ex- 
nse 


History shows us the folly of our ways. 
Nation after nation—at least 20 major ones 
the period since 1790—have tried the 
currency route and have brought 
to 5 only inflation and financial 
r. 
INTERNATIONAL DILEMMA 


Must we continue to go down the same 
Toad, and can we afford to make the situation 
even worse by wiping out convertibility en- 
tirely through elimination of the 25 percent 
B0ld.backing of our Federal Reserve notes? 
I think the answer is quite obvious. 

Internationally, we have created for our- 
Selves a very real dilemma. Now we have a 

ollar of two stàndards: On the one hand 
the American citizen does not have the right 
to demand gold for his paper dollars; while, 
On the other hand, any foreigner can de- 
Mand gold for his paper dollars and settle- 
Ment of other obligations. Thus we have 
an outrageous situation in which the for- 
Signer receives a protection and a privilege 
Which does not exist for our own citizens, the 
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latter having been deprived not only of such 
protection, but also his constitutional rights. 

Those New York City bankers, and others, 
whom I have mentioned as being the pro- 
tagonists in the scheme for eliminating the 
25 percent gold backing of Federal Reserve 
notes and thereby abolishing entirely con- 
vertibility of the U.S. dollar, should 
be advocating, for the good of the country's 
economy, plans to build back the gold re- 
serves behind our paper money to a full 100 
percent. Accomplishment of this goal 
would halt further inflation and bring our 
dollar back to a point at which it would once 
again be worth a full 100 cents. 

Perhaps I am old fashioned, but I still be- 
leve what I was taught to the effect that a 
banker is a trustee for his depositors and 
customers and certainly has a moral obliga- 
tion, if not a legal one, to do everything in 
his power to preserve the integrity and pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. We seem to be 
lacking in leadership along these lines among 
the eminent financiers of today. When one 
compares the theories advanced by such 
leading figures as H. C. Alexander, chairman 
of the board of the Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York City; Per Jacobson, 
Managing Director of the International 
Monetary Fund, and others, with the great 
financial leadership of the elder J. P. Mor- 
gan, head of the House of Morgan, and an 
outstanding patriot whose first concern al- 
ways was the maintenance of the status of 
the American dollar throughout the world, 
when one makes such comparison, the latter- 
day financiers simply are not even in the 
running. Indeed, how much the Nation 
needs a man like J. P. Morgan today to 
straighten out the mess into which we have 
drifted. 

DOLLAR IS AT LOW EBB 


There are thoughtful people around the 
country who are as much exercised as I 
about the state of the US. fiscal 
policy and the low ebb to which the dollar 
has dropped. Let me quote to you a state- 
ment published by the Mining Record, whose 
editor is a knowledgeable and respected 
author: 

“Sometimes we are appalled at the lack of 
knowledge of monetary history of even some 
of our great financial leaders. If we removed 
all of the gold backing from our Federal Re- 
serve notes, regardless of how theoretical it 
now is, those Federal Reserve notes would 
then have no security behind them except 
the faith and credit of the United States, 
which is at a new low. These Federal Re- 
serve notes would then be in the same class 
as the paper money issued by the Continen- 
tal Congress and which was not backed by 
any gold or silver reserve. That currency 
soon became worthless, as we mentioned in 
a previous editorial. Remember the phrase, 
‘not worth a Continental.’ 

“History teaches that any nation which 
has resorted to paper money not backed by 
a gold or silver reserve, or convertible into 
gold or silver, cannot long escape inflation. 
That is happening to us right now. How 
often must we learn this lesson? 

“We need a gold reserve for the same 
reason that we need a bill of rights in our 
State and Federal Constitutions. If these 
theorists who preach that we need nothing 
behind our money except the faith and credit 
of the United States are right, then we should 
by the same argument do away with the Bill 
of Rights and rely solely upon the promises 
of our public officials and legislators to guar- 
antee our fundamental personal and prop- 
erty rights. Since legislative bodies repeat- 
edly pass laws which violate these funda- 
mental rights despite these bills of rights, a 
fact proven by the number of cases each year 
declaring such laws unconstitutional, how 
can we expect Congress, in the absence of 
some check, such as the gold standard, to 
protect the credit and solvency of this Nation 
and the integrity of its money. The present 
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gold crisis best proyes that Congress itself 
must be subject to restraints. As a matter 
of fact, our Federal Constitution nowhere 
gives Congress the power to print money. 
It specifically authorizes Congress to colin 
money and regulate the value thereof.’ And 
we repeat what we said in a former editorial, 
those who drafted the Federal Constitution 
and who used the word ‘coin’ instead of 
‘print’ had already experienced the worth- 
lessness of the Continental currency. 

“A gold reserve for our paper money is as 
necessary to the value of our money and to 
the financial stability of our Nation as the 
Bill of Rights in our Federal and State Con- 
stitutions are to the safety of our lives, our 
property, and our freedom. 

“Again, a gold reserve puts a limit upon 
the amount of printing-press money that 
can be issued. Our laws now require a 25- 
percent gold reserve, That means that be- 
fore the Federal Reserve bank can issue & 
$5 bill, it must have $1.25 in gold as a re- 
serve for that $5 bill. The amount of money 
that the Federal Reserve bank can issue is 
limited by the amount of gold it has. It 
can only issue four times as much Federal 
Reserve notes as it has gold. Take away that 
limitation, take away that gold reserve, and 
there is no brake, no restraint upon the right 
of the Federal Reserve bank to issue paper 
money except commonsense and good judg- 
ment. And as history has proved, it is a 
fatal mistake for any government to rest 
fundamental rights solely upon that basis. 
That's why we have a Bill of Rights in our 
Federal and State Constitutions. 

“Frankly, we see no solution to the di- 
lemma that we are now in with our hun- 
dreds of billions, even a trillion dollars or 
more, of public and private debt. Must it end 
in a wild inflation, wherein the value of all 
bonds, all promissory notes, life insurance 
policies, pensions, social security reserves, 
and the like, will be wiped out? 

“This country is like a man who mortgages 
his house and whoops it up with the mort- 
gage money. There comes a time when the 
mortgage must be paid. That time may be 
approaching for the United States. No re- 
straints are practiced either by government 
or economic groups. All want more. Each 
one is trying to outdo the other. We have 
floors under many basic commodities. We 
have minimum hours and minimum wages. 
The only commodity of any consequence 
which has a limitation or ceiling on its price 
is gold. Gold is the only stabilizing influ- 
ence, and yet there are those in this country 
who would throw away this stabilizer.” 

Not only are we damaging ourselves, but 
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- we are helping our enemies with our 


monetary policies. One of the greatest 
weapons in Russia's arsenal for carrying on 
the cold war is the mounting pile of gold 
bricks stacked in the vaults of Moscow's state 
bank. While the United States has been 
allowing her gold reserves to slip through 
her fingers, Russia has been building hers, 
and there remains little question that the 
Soviet Government is dedicated to the 
accumulation and hoarding of a large stock 
of gold for the sake of 8 ot 
litical wer possession such reserv 
8 Pit is a distinct possibility that, 
when our U.S. gold reserve is gone and the 
run on our American dollar continues, other 
nations will take note of this run, realize 
that the American dollar is in bad shape, 
start liquidating their American holdings 
and demand gold from the United States. 
This could become a stampede, result of 
which would be that much of the remain- 
ing gold in our stockpile would end up in 
Russia and, when our gold reserve is ex- 
hausted, our dollar would be worthless. 


RUSSIA STOCKPILING GOLD 


This may seem to be an exaggeration, 
but let me tell you that it is not. I was a 
delegate to the International Sugar Confer- 
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ence at Geneva, Switzerland, in the fall of 
1958. For 30 days I sat next to the No. 1 
Russian delegate. Three or four days after 
the Conference began, this Russian official 
discovered that I was interested in gold and 
paid to me substantially this: 

“Your country is so stupid (he may not 
have used exactly those words, but his mean- 
ing would haye been unmistakable even for 
a 3-year-old child). You are treating your 
gold as a cancer or a plague which has to be 
removed before the patient can be cured 
of whatever it is you are attempting to cure. 
Russia is accumulating gold. One day we 
will back our trade ruble 100 percent with 
gold and make it completely convertible. 
Then your Nation, so far as world trade is 
concerned, will become secondary, and you 
will be of no further bother to us.” 

Plain talk. The Russians have a habit of 
telling all the world what they intend to do 
in such seemingly fantastic terms that no 
one pays much attention to them. But, 
ultimately, they seem to do exactly what 
they have forewarned. I think perhaps they 
enjoy chuckling to themselves about how 
they can delude us in this manner by telling 
us the truth in such terms that we dis- 
believe, to our own later discomfort. 

Elimination of the 25-percent gold reserve, 
which is the last vestige of protection for the 
American dollar, would place in the money 
ma: hands decisions as to what finan- 
cial policies should be adopted for the wel- 
fare of more than 185 million Americans. 
Mr. Alexander, whom I mentioned earlier, in- 
sists that sound money can be achieved 
only by sound, honest, wise fiscal and eco- 
nomic management, but men being men and 
human, what assurance is there that a man 
or group of men exist in the United States or 
in all the world who, in his or their judg- 
ment, know what is best for the American 
citizen? What this Nation needs is sound 
money and not money managers. Paper 
money managers are, after all, mere men, not 
supermen, and because our record of the last 
30 years has been a failure, spokesmen and 
sponsors of continued paper money man- 
agement are on the defensive. America’s own 
rainmakers and paper money managers are 
now far from receiving worship by their fel- 
low man. Theoretically, paper money man- 
agement, like socialism or communism, holds 
out the always unfulfilled promise of utopia. 
There may be one man in these United States 
with capabilities to manage our money, our 
pocketbooks, and our lives wisely, prudently, 
and successfully. If such man does live, he 
has to date failed to offer his services to our 
political administration in Washington. 
The paper money managers, who have en- 
joyed with the spenders in our Washington 
administration a blank check arrangement 
on John Doe Public's bank account, have 
accomplished some rather questionable re- 
sults. Under irredeemable paper currency, 
John Doe Public is helpless to put an end to 
Government financial rampages; but, under 
a gold coin standard and redeemable paper 
money, he could demand gold for his paper 
money at any time he felt his Government 
was handling its finances unwisely. This 
enabled John Doe Public to put a brake on 
the spenders. 


PUBLIC CAN'T HALT SPENDING 


During World War II we spent 8350 
billion and suffered 1 million casualties, all 
to save the rest of the world. Since World 
War II we have spent or committed ourselves 
to spend additional billions of dollars to save 
the world and have suffered many additional 
thousands of casualties in police action, so- 
called. John Doe Public might well question 
where we are heading with these outlays of 
money and lives; and he might also look 
askance at some of our other actions, such 
as our coziness with Russia, the sellout of 
Nationalist China, the Korean affair, and the 
continued spending policies originated by 
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men tried and found wanting. But Mr. Pub- 
lic cannot call a halt to our spending because 
he has been stripped of his right to demand 
gold for his paper money. Since 1940, he 
might have at times been worried by the in- 
crease in paper money in circulation and by 
the increase in bank deposits, but could do 
nothing about it. Maybe John Doe Public is 
the loser under any money standard and 
maybe he will lose under the gold standard, 
but one thing is certain, proven by past his- 
tory, recent history, and events reported daily 
in our newspapers: his losses under the gold 
standard have been negligible compared to 
his losses under irredeemable paper money 
management. Mr. Public enjoyed peace, 
prosperity, progress and individual dignity 
from 1814 to 1914, when the then world 
leader, England, adhered to a gold standard. 


DOUBLE STANDARD IS EVIL 


Speaking further of paper money man- 
agers, it Is interesting to note that they ap- 
parently do not trust each other or sub- 
scribe to a super, super money manager who 
would control the paper money issue for the 
entire world. Paper money managers in the 
world today settle balances between them- 
selves in gold. Out of one side of the paper 
money manager's mouth comes all the glit- 
tering promises of security, benefits, high 
standard of living, as sales talk to American 
citizens. And it has been a good sales talk; 
it had to be, to talk Americans into giving up 
their gold in eXchange for paper. From the 
other side of the paper money manager's 
mouth comes the idea that trade balances 
must be settled in gold—paper money is not 
acceptable. There is something evil about 
any double currency standard, when that 
standard makes available American citizens’ 
gold to foreigners and denies that same re- 
deemable dollar and hard money to the citi- 
zens of this country. 

The only alternative to chaotic conditions 
(wars, currency deterioration, dictators, and 
all the rest) is peaceful trade between in- 
dividuals, communities, states, and nations. 
There can be no real trade under irredeem- 
able paper currency in which John Doe Pub- 
lic has no confidence. The hope of a safe 
future, not only in the United States but 
the entire world, lies in a prompt return to 
the gold standard and not its complete 
elimination. 

In summary, 
points: 

1. Exchange of the world’s goods is a con- 
tinuous thing. It is elther accomplished 
peacefully or by force. In order to accom- 
plish the peaceful exchange of goods, it is 
necessary that there be a currency available 
as a medium of exchange in which all in- 
dividual people have confidence. People 
have had confidence in gold for several thou- 
sand years, in spite of the suggested sub- 
stitutes and efforts to discredit gold made 
throughout history by the tyrants, dictators, 
and would-be world managers. 

2. Trustees of our Treasury’s gold have, 
since 1949, sold our gold to foreigners at the 
bargain price of $35 an ounce with the re- 
sult that our remaining gold reserves are now 
insufficient even to meet the remaining for- 
eign claims on our gold. Solution to our 
having insufficient assets to meet our liabili- 
ties is to be found in building up our as- 
sets and reducing our liabilities, not in giving 
away our remaining insufficient assets. 

GOLD STANDARD IS NEEDED 


3. For some 30 years American citizens 
have agreed to and lived with the mandate of 
the money and economic managers of our 
Government in Washington who have denied 
individual American citizens and taxpayers 
the right to buy gold from thelr own Treasury 
at $35 an ounce, while foreigners have had 
these rights and benefits. Meantime, and 
during this interval, wars, tensions, and in- 
filiation have proved that the hopes and 
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dreams of successfully substituting money 
management by fallible human beings for 
the money management of the gold stand- 
ard is tantamount to pursuing a will-o’-the- 
wisp. 

4. We must go back to the gold standard 
and stop the further watering of dollars 85 
we would stop the watering of stocks. Gold 
has been the measure of value for more than 
28 centuries, gold is power, and nations with 
gold have always led the world. Gold is the 
one medium of exchange understood bY 
everyone in the world. 

5. We must never consider for a moment 
eliminating the 25-percent gold backing 
now behind our paper money, but 
must start rebuilding the 25-percent reserve 
to 100 percent to stop the further spread of 
inflation and bring our dollar back to re- 
spectability and a worth of 100 cents. 

6. We must return to the citizens of the 
United States their constitutional right to 
own gold and must make paper and gold 
completely and freely convertible. 

7. We must make an Immediate reapprais- 
al of our oversea military and foreign aid 
commitments to cut down our expenditures- 

8. The Federal Government must balance 
its budget, retire debt, and reduce the bank- 
ing system holdings of Government bonds. 

9. We must use every effort to increase 
our exports and decrease our imports, TO 
increase our exports, American business will 
have to become more efficient and American 
labor will have to stop its yearly demands 
for automatic pay raises unless it can in- 
crease its productivity proportionately. 

10. The campaign to induce investment 
abroad should be terminated and an invest- 
ment abroad must not be favored by prefer- 
ential tax treatment or other subsidies. 

ELIMINATE FIAT MONEY 


11. There must be a gradual but progres- 
sive rise in the reserve ratio, until currency 
and deposit liabilities are fully covered bY 
gold. This may require revaluation of the 
price of gold, but any revaluation of the 
price of gold should occur only in connection 
with a return to full reserve currency . 

12. Only by the elimination of flat money; 
the return to a complete gold standard, and 
the rejection of money managers can the 
American people regain control of their fi- 
nances, stop the ever-increasing inflation, 
and enjoy the economic future to which this 
Nation is entitled. 

13. The gold standard automatically en- 
forces restrictions on inflationary schemes 
of the politicians. We must not let the all 
too small remaining 25 percent gold backing 
of our paper money be removed. If it is, the 
last vestige of protection for our present 40- 
cent dollar will be removed, and then we 
can be as sure as we are that the sun W 
rise in the morning that our dollar ca? 
sink to a value of 5 cents to 10 cents. 
need not tell you what this will do to life- 
insurance. proceeds, retirement funds, 
investments, and pensions. Those of us who 
have worked to pay life-insurance premiums 
with dollars of value ranging from 100 cents 
to 40 cents do not want our wives, children: 
or other beneficiaries to receive 5-cent dol- 
lars for their support. The American people. 
if they have any interest in their future, 
must arouse themselves and make known to 
their Congressmen, Senators, and other pub- 
lic officials their determination to halt any 
further tinkering with the gold reserve 
behind our paper money. 

CONGRESSIONAL ACTION NEEDED 

The Government recently stopped US 
Treasury sales of silver in commercial mar- 
kets at a pegged price of about 91 cents 
which is less than the cost of production- 
This action would seem to indicate a realiza- 
tion of the folly of a silver policy which 
has resulted In a steady drain on our Nation's 
silver reserves while depressing the entire 
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Silver mining industry. It is a step in the 
right direction. 

Now, if the Congress will take similar 
action in regard to gold, moving toward a 
free market in which the price of gold can 
_ Tise to levels at which resumption of pro- 

duction will be economically feasible, and 
the drain on our reserves stopped, then the 

toward more inflation and complete 
devaluation of our currency may at least be 
reversed, 

The tragedy of our disappearing dollar 
and its terrible effects on every man, woman, 
and child in this country, our total economy 
and our future as a nation, cannot be over- 
emphasized, nor can the urgent need for 
Corrective action. May God give us the wis- 
dom and foresight to do what must be done 
before it is too late. 


Bank Mergers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RD, I include testimony presented 
Me on December 4, 1961, before the 
Comptroller of the Currency in re the 
application of First National City Bank 
of New York and National Bank of West- 
Chester to merge under the Bank Merger 
Act of 1960. My statement follows: 
I. INTRODUCTION 

I am particularly pleased to participate in 
the first open merger hearing held by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, because in a 
Way we are at the crossroads. 

Either we maintain our traditional way 
of competition or we change our direction 
and travel the way of cartelization. Indus- 

and business mergers never were more 
expansive than today. Concentration of eco- 
nomic power has become inordinate. Lead- 
ing the field are financial entities. 

I shall review the debilitating effect of the 
Merger history of banks in this country at 
Some length when I discuss the relevant 
factors which require denial of this applica- 
tion. But at the outset I think it impera- 
tive to call certain facts to your attention. 

The number of banks have shrunk from 
28,921 in 1929 to 13,971 in 1960. 

Monolithic banks like First National City 

ve emerged as a result of merger after 
Merger and, as this application illustrates, 
Continue to seek ever greater power through 
Mergers. 

The yiselike grip of an oligopoly of banks 
dominates the banking interests in all large 
Cities. The five largest commercial banks 
in every large metropolitan area save two held 
More than 50 percent of the commercial bank 
deposits in 1960. In the majority of such 
areas they held over 75 percent of such de- 
Dosits. In 26 of such areas the 5 largest 
Commercial banks held over 90 percent of 
all commercial deposits. In most of the 
Metropolitan areas three commercial banks 
held from 65 to 96.9 percent of all commer- 
cial deposits. Thus, a few banking leaders 
in almost all significant economic centers 
hold the power of life and death over indus- 
try and trade. 

Lord Acton said: “Power corrupts. Abso- 
lute power corrupts absolutely.” 


— — 
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Those banks already have absolute power, 
and they thus have the power to corrupt 
absolutely. Their officers hold in their hands 
the destinies of many enterprises. Thus, I 
am informed, when a large motion picture 
company—defendant in an antitrust suit— 
engaged in consent-decree negotiations with 
the Department of Justice, it thought it 
necessary to bring an officer of a bank with 
which it had a revolving loan. An antitrust 
violator thought the voice of its financier 
as to the scope of an antitrust judgment 
should be heeded. 

I have referred to the corruptability of 
great power. This applicant and its fellow 
bank merger applicants, such as the Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co., furnish proof of such 
corruptability. Instead of expressing con- 
cern over the degree of banking concentra- 
tion in all financial centers, they advance 
such concentration elsewhere as a justifica- 
tion for further augmentation of banking 
concentration in their own local areas. This 
is an immoral argument. This is an im- 
moral application. 

Should we promote the creation of a huge 
banking cartel through mergers? 

This application would scotch competition 
in a substantial way. It would strike a blow 
at what is precious to us. You, Mr. Comp- 
troller, must forfend that blow. 

You, Mr. Comptroller, have a great respon- 
sibility. In my opinion the public interest 
requires denial of this application. 

While this hearing represents an earnest 
indication of your appreciation of the neces- 
sity of giving careful and impartial consider- 
ation to an application for bank merger ap- 
proval, I note that it was quite otherwise 
under your predecessor. Under him, I re- 
gret to say, approval automatically followed 
the filing of an application. Upon him rests 
an appreciable measure of responsibility for 
the present degree of concentration in the 
banking industry. In the period 1950 
through 1960, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency approved the merging of 904 banks.’ 
Many of them were approved by Mr. Gidney 
despite the contrary recommendations of the 
Department of Justice and of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

If you grant this application you will set 
up a chain reaction. Banks of_a size com- 
parable to that of First National City will 
seek to do likewise. They, too, will go into 
suburbla—Westchester, Nassau, and Suffolk 
Counties—to grab up all local banks, argu- 
ing that only other giants can furnish com- 
petition to an existing giant. They will sup- 
plement this argument with the further 
argument that they cannot compete with 
First National City unless they, too, are per- 
mitted to absorb the smaller independent 
banks in these counties. Thus, a few blocks 
away, before your sister agency, the Federal 
Reserve Board, there is pending an applica- 
tion by another Brobdingnagian New York 
bank for approval of the creation of the Na- 
tion's largest bank holding company. And 
there, prophetically, the argument is being 
made that the existence of another large 
bank holding company in New York State 
justifies the one sought by Morgan, 

As I shall point out more fully later, in the 
application before you we find a bold at- 
tempt to have you in effect overrule an 
earlier decision by the Federal Reserve Board 
against this applicant when it sought ap- 
proval for a similar merger, First National 
City-County Trust, and to take a position 
directly contrary to that taken recently by 
the New York State Banking Board in deny- 
ing a similar application by the Bankers 
Trust Co. 

Where is this trend to end, Mr. Comp- 
troller? It is a calamitous trend. You and 
the Federal Reserve Board have it within 
your power to prevent a few New York City 
clearinghouse banks from laying hands on 
practically all the banks and banking de- 
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posits in New York State. Unless you stop 
this gigantic reaching out for more and 
more moneyed power, every bank—every 
small independent bank in New York State— 
will be in jeopardy. 

Such banking power bodes ill for all of us. 
What is then to prevent these giants from 
merging with each other, so that eventu- 
ally only one or two huge banks remain. No 
combination is more potent than a moneyed 
combine. As Ben Franklin said: “If you 
would know the value of money try to bor- 
row some.” I do not want the borrowing 
business community to be at the mercy of 
a First National City-National Bank of West- 
chester combine. 

Remember, too, New York City is also the 
financial capital of the Nation. Thus the 
proposed merger is not a matter of local but 
of national importance, It concerns not only 
the people in my Brooklyn district. It con- 
cerns as well the people in Kalamazoo, Mich., 
in Fort Smith, Ark., in Phoenix, Ariz, 

Why do I speak so vehemently? So em- 
phatically? I do so in order to impress you 
with the gravity and danger of banking con- 
centration threatening our Nation. That 
gravity and danger is inherent in this appli- 
cation, 

I turn now to this particular application. 

I, THE APPLICANT 

The applicant is the First National City 
Bank of New York City. It has 96 domestic 
offices including 9 branches approved but 
not yet established.” It has branches in each 
of the five counties of New York City and 
two in Nassau County. It has approval to 
establish two branches in Westchester 
County. 

First National proposes to merge the Na- 
tional Bank of Westchester. The latter has 
22 existing offices and 4 branches approved 
but not yet established. 

I. THE BANK MERGER ACT OF 1960 IMPOSES A 
HEAVY BURDEN OF PROOF UPON THE APPLICANT ` 


Before discussing the facts which require 
denial of this proposed merger, I shall advert 
to the statutory standards against which 
such facts must be tested. These statutory 
standards, I find, are ignored by the appli- 
cant, perhaps because of the illumination 
they would cast upon the weakness of its 
application. 

The Bank Merger Act of 1960 (12 U.S.C. 
1828) provides that: “* In granting 
or withholding consent under this subsec- 
tion, the Comptroller, the Board, or the 
Corporation, as the case may be, shall con- 
sider the financial history and condition of 
each of the banks involved, the adequacy of 
its capital structure, its future earnings 
prospects, the general character of its man- 
agement, the convenience and needs of the 
community to be served, and whether or not 
its corporate powers are consistent with the 
purposes of this act. In the case of a merger, 
consolidation, acquisition of assets, or as- 
sumption of liabilities, the appropriate agen- 
cy shall also take into consideration the effect 
of the transaction on competition (including 
any tendency toward monopoly), and shall 
not approve the transaction unless, after 
considering all of such factors, it finds the 
transaction to be in the public interest.” 

The originating bill (S. 1062), as originally 
adopted by the Senate, had phrased the 
seventh factor differently; namely, whether 
the transaction would “unduly lessen compe- 
tition or tend to create a monopoly.” 

As noted in your annual report for 1960,‘ 
in the Congress I expressed my concern and 
testified at length before the Senate and 
House Banking and Currency Committees, 
that this language in the bill might lead to 
the application of a test quite inconsistent 
with the competitive standards of the Sher- 
man, Clayton, and Celler-Kefauver Antitrust 
Acts. I testified that such test.might open 
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the door to mergers rather than to make 
that door more difficult to open. 

The Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the House was of the same opinion. It 
proposed the now embodied in the 
act. The adoption by Congress of the sev- 
enth factor in its present form is a definite 
indication of its intent to impose a strict 
test rather than a lenient one with 
to the anticompetitive effect of bank 
mergers. 
The background of this legislation fur- 
nishes further ground for the importance 
with which the seventh factor was regarded 
by Congress, in fact, that this factor was the 
primary motivation for the Bahk Merger Act, 
which, today, you are called upon to en- 
force* The Comptroller has recognized this 
legislative intent by Incorporating part of 
the legislative history of the act in his an- 
nual report for 1960. 

was both aware of and concerned 
with the fact that prior to the 1960 act, con- 
trols over bank mergers were, I quote, “in- 
complete and confusing, particularly with 
respect to the competitive factors involved.” “ 
The House report stated: * * Competi- 
tion for deposits increases the amounts 
available for loans for the development and 
growth of the Nation’s industry and com- 
merce. Competition for loans gives the bor- 
rowers better terms and better service and 
furthers the development of industry and 
commerce. Vigorous competition in bank- 
ing stimulates competition in the entire 
economy, in industry, commerce, and trade. 
There is no question that competition is de- 
sirable in banking, and that competitive fac- 
tors should be considered in all aspects of 
the supervision and regulation of banks.” 

Congress also was greatly concerned over 

the consistent and substantial decline in the 
number of banks in this country. Year after 
year, as the House and Senate reports noted, 
the number of merged banks exceeded the 
number of new banks.“ . 
I ͤ think it highly significant that although 
Congress did not adopt the Celler-Kefauver 
Act or the Sherman Act as the sole standards 
for evaluation by the bank supervisory agen- 
cies of proposed bank mergers, the enumera- 
tion in these reports of permissible mergers 
is very similar to those recognized under 
the antitrust laws.’ 

It is clear that a heavy burden rests upon 
the applicant. The House report asserted 
unequivocally: 

“We are convinced, also, that approval of 
a merger should depend on a positive show- 
ing of some benefit to be derived from it. As 
previously indicated, your committee is not 
prepared to say that the cases enumerated 
in the hearings are the only instances 
in which a merger is in the public interest, 
nor are we p 
exclusive list of situations in which a merger 
should be approved. We do, however, re- 
ject the philosophy that doubts are to be 
resolved in favor of bank mergers. At the 
risk of saying the same thing another way, 
we feel the burden should be on the pro- 
ponents of a merger to show that it is in 
the public interest, if it is to be approved. 
After all the factors have been weighed, the 
transaction should be approved only if the 
supervisory agency is satisfied that, on bal- 
ance, its effect will be beneficial.” 

The statute in express terms admonishes 
you to consider whether this application is 
in the public interest. If this means any- 
thing it means that antitrust principles and 
antitrust philosophy must be given great 
weight because of their preeminently high 
place in the rubric of public interest. 
Since public interest is also a criterion un- 
der section 3(c) of the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act, I commend to your careful 
consideration the case of the First New York 
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Corp., 44 Fed. Res. Bulletin 912 (1958), a 
case in which this very applicant was in- 
volved. 

And in this connection I bring to your 
attention the following statement from the 
decision of the New York Superintendent of 
Banking (adopted by the New York Banking 
Board), disapproving an application of Bank- 
ers Trust to acquire the County Trust Bank 
in Westchester County: 

“In passing upon two important New York 
City bank merger applications in 1959, the 
superintendent applied to them, under the 
‘public interest’ factor of section 10, certain 
tests deriving essentially from antitrust law.” 


IV. THE FACTS COMPEL DENIAL OF THIS APPLI- 
CATION UNDER THE RELEVANT STATUTORY 
STANDARDS 


I turn to the facts which compel denial of 
this application under the applicable statu- 
tory standards. First, I shall outline the 
more relevant facts which pertain to this 
particular application. Secondly, I shall re- 
view the merger trend in the banking field 
which was the primary reason for the Bank 
Merger Act of 1960. That history furnishes 
a highly relevant background against which 
this application must be considered. 

Facts directly related to this application 


1. First National City Bank, with resources 
of almost $9 billion and deposits of $7,771 
million u was, as of December 31, 1960, the 
third largest bank in the United States and 
the second largest in New York City. This 
merger would give it more banking offices 
and more IPC deposits than Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank.“ 

I may well be underestimating the posi- 
tion of First National since, as of December 
31, 1960, its capital exceeded that of any 
other bank in the Nation. And as noted by 
the Federal Reserve Board in the First New 
York Corp. case, First National City has on 
occasion been the largest bank in terms of 
deposits in New York State. ` 

First National admits that it is in the lead 
among banks in the United States in breadth 
of services offered.“ It makes loans in vir- 
tually every State in the Nation. All of the 
Natlon's 100 largest industrial corporations 
are its customers. 

2. The applicant has achieved its mam- 
moth size in substantial part from mergers: 


Merger history, First National City 


to devise a specific and _ Co 


Long Island National Bank, 
Long Island Ci 


Bank of America N. A 1931 500 
First National Bank, New Vork.“ 1955 713 
— — estetwen en 1, 580 


Sources: (1) Rand McNally, (2) Polk’s Bankers 
1 (3) Moody's “Bank and Finance 
anual.” 


3. The National Bank of Westchester, with 
resources of $237 million and deposits of 
$216 million is the second largest bank in 
Westchester County. As of December 31, 
1960, it held 23.4 percent of commercial IPC 
deposits; 19.6 percent of commercial bank 
loans; and 21.4 percent of the total commer- 
cial banking offices in the county. It was 
more than twice as large as the third leading 
bank in the county.“ 

Its home office is in White Plains which 
serves a trade area containing more than 
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one-third of the population of Westchester 
County. 

4. The National Bank of Westchester has 
achieved its position largely through the 
process of merger: 


Merger history of National Bank of 


Westchester * 
Bank Year | Deposits 
—— 
Huguenot Trust Co 1952 | $7,040, 500 
Peoples National Bank & Trust 
Co. of White Plains 1953 |- 27,060,000 
First National Bank & Trust Co. 
8 F 1954 | 13, 590, 643 
Tarrytown National Bank & z 
fey fe SS O 1954 7, 207, 074 
Crestwood National Bank & 
5 1955 3, 236, 7H 
Westchester County National 
Bank of Peekskill... 1955 | 12,752,482 
Rye National Rank 1960 | 24,718,000 
Mount Kisco National Bank 
Yan OO at soos genes 1960 | 24,066,000 


er with the Grami- 


1 Does not include a proposed 
‘Trost Co, which may have already 


tan National Bank & 
taken place. 

Thus, a total of over $119 million in de- 
posits is directly attributable to acquisitions 
during the past 10 years. 

In 1955, the county of Westchester, with ® 
population of 709,000 and an area of over 400 
miles had 12 commercial banks. Now, with 
a population of over 800,000, as brought to 
your attention in July of this year by the 
Federal Reserve Board, the number of West- 
chester banks has declined to 9. Mergers 
have taken their toll. 

I feel certain that the threat of huge NeW 
York City banks acquiring the largest West- 
chester County banks has been a major in- 
ducing cause for the merger of some smaller 
Westchester banks in recent years, and thus 
a further cause for the declining number of 
banks in that county. Moreover, a number 
of witnesses in the earlier First National 
City proceeding before the Federal Reserve 
Board, testified that there was a reasonable 
likelihood that such merger would cause, in- 
dependent banks in Westchester County to 
seek association with other New York banks- 

It is inevitable, if this application 18 
granted, that a chain reaction of mergers 
will be induced thereby. 

Appropriate at this juncture of my dis- 
cussion is the following language from the 
Board's decision on the application of 
New York Corp.: 

“Moreover if the increased power of County 
Trust would impel independent banks in the 
county to seek affiliation with New York City 
banks, it is likely that it would also 1 
them in some cases to seek mergers with other 
banks in the county. The record indicates 
that both County Trust and its largest 
competitor, National Bank of Westchester, 
have been active in this respect in recent 
years. Bank mergers within the county 
could, of course, be accomplished without 
prior approval by the Board under the Bank 
Holding Company Act.“ 

5. First National City has increased its 
dominance in New York City. Prior to Octo- 
ber 1954, it had 16.5 percent of the banking 
resources then. In 1956, it had 19 percent. 
In June of 1960 it had 20 percent of the 
demand deposits, 24.3 percent of IPC time de- 
posits and 20 percent of the loans of com- 
mercial banks in New York City, 

In the still larger New York banking dis- 
trict, as of December 31, 1960, First National 
City had 18.36 percent of the total commer- 
cial bank IPC deposits, 18.15 percent of the 
demand deposits, 19.22 percent of the time 
deposits and 17.42 percent of the loans. It 
had a larger percentage of the time deposits 
than any other bank, and only slightly less 
than the Chase Manhattan Bank in the other 
categories. 

In the New York City-Westchester area. 
as of December 31, 1959, National City had 
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19.09 percent of the commercial bank assets 
and 18.6 percent of the deposits. 

In June 1960 total bank deposits in West- 
chester County were less than 61½ billion.“ 
This is to be compared with $8 billion in de- 
Posits of the merging companies. 

Size, because of the power of control it 
embodies, and because of the deterrence by 
its existence to an incentive to enter the field 
or to compete on the part of smaller banks, 

& most relevant consideration. In the 
First New York Corp. case, the Federal Re- 
Serve Board stressed that, “before consider- 
ing the probable effect of the size or extent 
of the holding company system here pro- 
Posed upon adequate and sound banking, the 
Public interest and preservation of competi- 
tion, it is necessary to determine what would 
be the actual size and extent of the proposed 
holding-company system. In making this 
determination, consideration must be given 
to the size of the proposed subsidiary banks 
and the extent of their operations.” 

This statement is peculiarly applicable to 
this application. 

6. There is already a dangerous degree of 
Commercial banking concentration in West- 
Chester County. Two banks, one of them 
National Bank of Westchester, as of Decem- 
ber, 31, 1980, had over 71 percent of the IPC 
deposits, over 75 percent of the loans, and 
Over 62 percent of the banking offices. 

7. There has been a marked and unhealthy 
increase in banking concentration in New 
York City because of mergers. Before the 
Wave of mergers was initiated by the Chem- 
leal-Corn merger of October 15, 1954, the 
Concentration ratio in terms of resources of 
the five largest banks was 57.7 percent. By 
September 1956 it was 66.9 percent. At the 
end of December 1958, in terms of deposits, 
it was 65.8 percent. 

According to the complaint filed recently 
by the Department of Justice to try to pre- 
Vent the merger of the Manufacturers Trust 
Co. with the Hanover Bank, the five largest 
banks in New York City hold 75.2 percent of 
total commercial bank deposits in New York 
City and 77.2 percent of total commercial 
loans. First National City, of course, is one 
Of the five. It is significant that since De- 
cember 31, 1956, whether we use assets, de- 
Posits, or loans as the criterion, there has 

n an increase of from 9 to 10 percent 
Concentration in New York City-“ 

This is not an academic matter in relation 
to this application. In the Bankers Trust 
Case the New York banks superintendent 
acutely said, “Moreover, this department 
May not ignore the influence which its deci- 

m on the present application may exert 
Upon the future course of asset and market 
Concentration in the banking industry.” 

8. The rule of stare decisis should bar this 
application. A scant 5 years ago this appli- 
Cant, using the name of First New York 

„ applied to the Federal Reserve Board 
for permission to acquire the largest inde- 
Pendent bank in Westchester County. 
Turned down in 1958, it appears now before 
You to seek permission to acquire the second 
largest independent bank in that same 
county, > 

It was my privilege to present testimony at 
that earlier hearing in opposition to that ap- 
Plication. I testified and the hearing ex- 
&miner and, ultimately, the Federal Reserve 

d, found that the application should be 
denied because the adverse anticompetitive 
Consequences of the plan, relevant under the 
fifth factor of section 3(c) of the act, out- 
Weighed any conceivable advantages from its 
consummation under the other factors. 

In reaching this conclusion, the hearing 
examiner found in summary that “the pro- 
Sram, by combining the dominant banking 
System in Westchester County with one of 
the largest banking systems in the Nation, 
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establishes in Westchester County a financial 

tion of such relative size as perhaps 
to give it decisive advantage over competi- 
tors; may result in an undue concentration 
of banking assets and control; may induce 
unnecessary dislocation in the existing bank- 
ing structure of the county—and thus un- 
sound banking; may unduly and substan- 
tially lessen competition between city and 
county banks; and may result in undue re- 
duction of the number of independent banks 
in the county with consequent reduction in 
the number of competing banking organiza- 
tions. 

* * * . » 

“On balance, the prospective and possible 
benefits of the program do not outweigh its 
prospective and possible disadvantages. It is 
concluded that the program is not required 
for the needs and welfare of the community 
and area, and further, that the effect of the 
proposed acquisition may be to expand the 
size or extent of the holding company sys- 
tem involved beyond limits consistent with 
adequate and sound banking, the public in- 
terest, and, the preservation of competition 
in the field of banking. Under these circum- 
stances the applicants have not sustained 
the burden of establishing that the public 
interest will be furthered by granting ap- 
proval of the applications.” 

The Federal Reserve Board, in turn, elab- 
orated its conclusion by pointing out among 
other things: 

1. That a certain amount of competition 
existed between the Westchester Bank and 
First National City Bank there involved 
which, though small percentagewise, was 
substantial in amount and illustrated the 
existence of a convenient source of banking 
facilities as between Westchester County 
and New York City. 

2. That the trend, asserted by the appli- 
cant, toward integration of the two areas 
gave rise to the inference that such exist- 
ing competition between the two banks 
would become more intensive in the future. 

3. That such potential competition would 
be lessened by the effectuation of the plan. 

4. That the plan would give First Na- 
tional City considerably greater access to 
County Trust correspondent business than 
at present, and greater access than would be 
enjoyed by other New York -City banks, 
and would have an adverse effect on such 
banks and on competition in New York City 
for correspondent banking business (view- 
ing the New York bank as a supplier of sery- 
ices to County Trust and citing United 
States v. Dupont & Company, 353 U.S. 586 

1957). 

‘ 5. That the plan would substantially 
strengthen the already strong position of 
County Trust in Westchester County, giving 
it additional competitive advantages over 
independent county banks. 

It is particularly significant in the present 
proceeding that the decision of the Board 
in the First New York case took into con- 
sideration the predicted rapid growth of 
Westchester County and the asserted inte- 
gration of that area into the New York 
City metropolitan region. Thus, the Board 
rested its denial in part upon the inference 
that the integration of the County Trust Co. 
with the large New York City bank there 
involved would eliminate not only the sub- 
stantial existing competition between these 
institutions, but also the potentially more 
intense competition that would, predictedly, 
be created by the development of West- 
chester. 

I refer to this last mentioned aspect of the 
Board’s decision because the same applicant, 
in this proceeding, also stresses the poten- 
tial development of Westchester. 

If the name “National Bank of Westches- 
ter” is substituted for that of “County Trust 
Co.,” you will find the First New York Corp. 
case on all fours with this application. 
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The decision of the New York State Bank- 
ing Board disapproving the bank-holding 
application of the Bankers Trust-County 
Trust application is unusually pertinent to 
this application. That decision was ren- 
dered as recently as April of this year. There, 
Bankers Trust Co. sought permission to ac- 
quire the County Trust Co. The latter was 
the largest bank in Westchester County; 
Bankers Trust Co. was the sixth largest com- 
mercial bank in New York City. It was less 
than one-half the size of First National City 
Bank. 

That application was turned down because, 
in the words of New York State banks su- 
perintendent: - 

“The competitive factors of section 142(1) 
are inconsistent with approval. 

“(a) The formation of the proposed bank 
holding company would result in ‘a concen- 
tration of assets beyond limits consistent 
with effective competition’ [in Westchester 
County]. 

“(b) Such formation may result in such 
a lessening of competition [in Westchester 
County] ‘as to be injurious to the interests 
of the public.’ 

(e) Such action may result in a tendency 
toward monopoly [in Westchester County]. 

“3. Finally, the primary statutory factor 
for the Board's consideration, ‘the public in- 
terest and the needs and convenience 
thereof’ is, on balance, inconsistent with ap- 
proval. While some added convenience to the 
public might result, in the event of approval, 
the anticompetitive implications of the pro- 
posed actions and the consequent adverse 
impact thereof on the public interest, weigh 
heavily toward disapproval.” 

I submit that the First New York Corp, 
and the Bankers Trust decisions are prece- 
dents of the most compelling nature for 
denial of this application. 

Banking merger history 


While I think it clear that this application, 
when considered by itself should be denied, 
there is an historical as well as a current 
background which furnishes compelling sup- 
port for denial. That background supplies a 
basis upon which the current and future con- 
sequences of approval of this application may 
be presaged. 

There can be no doubt of the relevance of 
this merger history. Said the Senate 
report: * 

“The large numbers of mergers in recent 
years, the vast resources involved in these 
mergers, and the increases in the size of the 
largest banks, particularly those which have 
grown through mergers, all give rise to con- 
cern for the maintenance of vigorous com- 
petition in the banking system. The reduc- 
tion in the number of banks and the loss of 
competition between merged banks also give 
rise to concern." 

I may say at this point that the courts,” 
and the Federal Trade Commission™ have 
recognized the relevance of such factors in 
determining the validity of a merger. 

So acute has been the problem of mergers 
in the banking field that within the past 5 
years Congress, with the active support of 
the executive branch of the Government, has 
considered it necessary to enact two statutes 
to slow down the merger parade. One was 
the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956, and 
the other is the Bank Merger Act of 1960, 
with which this proceeding is directly con- 
cerned. 

My own concern with the merger situation 
in the banking field led me to take an active 
part in the enactment of such legislation. 
The current situation, I regret to say, still 
leaves me with that concern. 

There has been a very sharp decline in the 
number of banking institutions in this coun- 
try. While it is said that a large number 
vanished during the major depression of the 
early thirties, it is a fact that there has been 
no upsurge in the number of banks since 
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that time despite a burgeoning population 
and economy. 

Thus, at the end of 1941, there were almost 
15,000 banks in the United States. By the 
end of 1960, there were less than 14,000.” 
Even more pertinent, in 1940 there were 
14,385 commercial banks; in 1950, 14,054; in 
1955, 13,656; in 1960, 13,472 It is apparent 
that the rate of disappearance has been 
greater in the last decade than in the prior 
decade. 

Testifying in support of the Bank Merger 
Act of 1960, I pointed out, in 1959, that in 
10 of the Nation’s 16 leading financial cen- 
ters, 4 banks owned more than 80 percent of 
all commercial assets. I added that in nine 
of these financial centers, two banks owned 
more than 60 percent of all commercial as- 
sets. Furthermore, I testified, in each of 16 
financial centers, the first 4 banks owned 60 
percent of all the commercial assets; and the 
first 2 banks, more than 40 percent. The 
cause of such concentration, I made clear, 
was that in the period 1950 through 1958, 
some 1,330 of the Nation's commercial banks 
disappeared by way of mergers and consoli- 
dations. 

In the banking field, the trend ts for the 
big to grow bigger, the small- and the me- 
dium-sized banks to become fewer, and for 
both of the latter to become part of the 
former. 

In 1958 the 10 largest commercial banks 
had 19.9 percent of the deposits of all the 
commercial banks in this country. In 1959 
they had 20.2 percent. As of December 31, 
1960, the 10 largest commercial banks held 
20.3 percent of all commercial bank deposits. 
In 1960, 23 commercial banks, each having 
more than $1 billion in deposits, had 29.8 
percent of the deposits of all commercial 
banks in the United States. When it is 
realized that commercial banks were some 
13,000 in number and had over $230 billion 
in deposits,“ this is a dangerous picture of 
concentration. 

In New York State, at the end of 1958, five 
commercial banks or groups held 52.1 per- 
cent of the deposits of all the commercial 
banks in the State. 

This concentration has come about, in 
large part, by mergers. In fact, in my home 
State, I regret to say, 40 percent of the banks 
in the State have been absorbed in mergers 
since 1945.” 

In 1959, the honorary president of the In- 
dependent Bankers’ Association of the 12th 
Federal Reserve District testified before the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency 
that in California there were only 69 unit 
banks; in Oregon, 2 branch organizations 
held over 81 percent of the State's banking 
assets; in Washington State, 5 banking sys- 
tems held about 90 percent of the banking 
assets; in Arizona, only 2 small banks were 
outside the orbit of the 2 bank holding com- 
panies which controlled almost all the bank- 
ing assets; in Nevada, 1 bank holding com- 
pany controlled 76 percent of the banking 
assets 


I would remind the Comptroller that he 
has a grave responsibility to prevent this 
unhealthy situation from becoming uni- 
versal. 

As one of the members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board said: “Whenever you get a bank- 
ing system where, as in this country, less 
than 3 percent of the banks have more than 
63 percent of the deposits of commercial 
banks, I think you are getting into a dan- 
gerous area.” * 

What has been the enervating process by 
which the diminution in the number of com- 
petitive banks has occurred? From 1950 to 
the end of 1960, over 1,600 banks were ab- 
sorbed by other banks. These absorbed 
banks had resources of almost $33 billion. 
Bank mergers, moreover, continue to be 
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troublesome phenomena by their number 
and size. Thus, between May 13 to Decem- 
ber 21, 1960, 191 banks, with resources in 
excess of $18 billion, were Involved in merg- 
ers.“ The Ink had hardly dried on the Presi- 
dent's signature approving the amendment 
of May 13, 1960, to the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act, before merger approval was 
sought and ob December 31, 
1960—in 21 instances. 

New York State has been one of the leaders 
in this merger parade. As a result, at the 
end of 1960, it had 402 commercial banks. 
One hundred fifty-eight of these banks had 
one thousand three hundred and sixty-eight 
branches. « Between 1934 and 1958, the 
number of banks in New York declined from 
934 to 561, a decline of almost 40 percent.” 

Between December 31, 1960, and June 30, 
1961, the number of banks merged in this 
country exceeded the number of new banks, 
while the number of branches increased by 
about 400.” 

Applications for approva: of bank mergers 
still continue to flow in considerable num- 
bers. Each approval seems to encourage an- 
other. During the past 5 years, over 60 appli- 
cations have been filed with the Federal 
Reserve Board under section 3 of the Bank 
Holding Company Act—16 of them within 
the period of November 1, 1960, to November 
15, 1961. The Comptroller of the Currency 
has had 539 applications for mergers in the 
past 5 years—114 of which were presented 
during the past year. And in the period 
November 1, 1960, to October 1, 1961, the 
above number of applications was aug- 
mented by 33 filed with the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. The annual reports 
of the Federal Reserve Board, I might add, 
show some 700 bank mergers in the 1956-60 
period. 

I would sincerely hope that you will help 
effect a deceleration of this trend. 

V. OTHER FACTORS AND THE ARGUMENTS OF 

APPLICANT 

There are a number of additional factors 
which require denial of this application. 
The applicants’ arguments, moreover, are 
not persuasive to the contrary. I repeat 
again, because of its importance: It is a fact 
that these very arguments were raised and 
rejected in both the First New York Corp. 
and Bankers Trust Co. matters, decided, 
respectively, by the Federai Reserve Board 
and the New York Banking Board. 

A. Factor No. 1: This case has a factor 
which gives added support to denial of this 
application. First Nationa] admits that it 
has received permission to open two banking 
offices in Westchester County. It is obvious 
that this imminent potential competition 
with National Bank of Westchester will be 
eliminated by the proposed merger. 

It is equally obvious from First National's 
experience in Nassau County that through 
these offices its alleged benefits to West- 
chester residents by coming into the county 
could be accorded. It admits that its ex- 
perience in Nassau County has been that its 
banking offices there have drawn business 
from distances of 10 miles and more. More- 
over, within the past year a substantial New 
York bank, the Chemical New York Trust 
Co., has opened a banking office in West- 
chester County. 

B. Factor No. 2: This merger will have an 
effect far beyond Westchester County. The 
applicant, with its vast resources, will have 
two banks in Peekskill which is close to the 
borderline of Putnam County, and Peekskill 
is the largest city northward to Pough- 
keepsie in Dutchess County in New York 
State. The applicant has admitted that the 
estimated population service area is almost 
twice that of the population of Peekskill. 

Additionally, I point out, National Bank 
has approval to open a bank at Jefferson 
Valley which is right at the Putnam County 
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In view of the applicant's argument of the 
county’s need for its services, it is pertinent 
to note that, in 1957, the National Bank of 
Westchester, through its president, appeared 
as a witness before the Federal Reserve Board 
in a proceeding instituted by First National 
City to acquire the largest bank in the 
county. National Eank, at that hearing, 
testified that the development of West- 
chester County had not created a demand 
for banking services not adequately met by 
the banking facilities of the county alone or 
in conjunction with correspondent banks. 
It further testified that it had not experi- 
enced any difficulty in utilizing correspond- 
ents to meet the requirements of Westchester 
applicants for loans. Nothing in the instant 
application before you today contradicts 
testimony. In fact, First National City, in 
its application, presents a striking exposi- 
tion of the services of a correspondent 
bank.” 

C. Factor No. 3: That National Bank of 
Westchester is likely to cease using other 
New York City banks as correspondent banks 
seems obvious. The application shows that 
banks other than First National City were 
its correspondents. 

In the Bankers Trust case the New York 
bank superintendent took, cognizance of the 
likelihood that affiliation of County Trust 
with Bankers Trust would tend, to a substan- 
tial degree, if not completely, to cut off other 
banks in New York City and elsewhere witD 
correspondent relations with County Trust, 
and this, he said, “would result in at least & 
tendency toward monopoly in Westchester 
over ‘wholesale’ banking services, foreign 
banking services, and the numerous other 
specialized banking skills of Bankers Trust 
which are described in the application.” 

A fortiori, I say, would this be true, in 
the case of the instant application. 

First National's argument as to limited 
future deposit growth because of an ex- 
pected decline in New York City population 
and the expected further growth in the sub- 
urbs, cannot be reconciled with its admis- 
sion that it is primarily a national and In- 
ternational bank. Furthermore, as I have 
already mentioned, First National City al- 
ready is in Nassau County—a faster growing 
county than Westchester—and has approval 
to open several branches in Westchester. 

Neither bank is in a poor or failing posi- 
tion. There has been a substantial Increase 
in the operating income and in the earnings 
of both banks during the past 5 years.“ 

Since 1950 First National City has more 
than doubled its capital funds, and the dol- 
lar amount of its loans is up 156 percent. 
Since 1950 it has opened 52 banking offices 
here and abroad.“ 

In the case of National Bank of West- 
chester we have it from the lips of the appli- 
cant that it “has increased in size dramat- 
ically in recent years in about equal measure 
from mergers and from operational results.” * 

In 1960, First National City had its highest 
total earnings and highest earnings per share 
since at least 1953. 

As of December 1960 the book value of 
that bank’s stock was $64.55 while the price 
range was 71% to 90%. And last week its 
price range was 107 to 110%. The book value 
of the stock of National Bank of Westchester 
as of December 31, 1960, was $13.39 while its 
price range was 27 to 41. Last week its price 
range was 43 ½ to 461%. 

The applicant’s generalized argument that 
other smaller banks in Westchester County 
would not be adversely affected does not hold 
water. The present degree of con- 
centration in Westchester County held bY 
National Bank of Westchester and County 
Trust is such that there is considerable doubt 
as to whether smaller competing banks in 
the county will have long-range opportunity 
to do business profitably; whether they will 
have unfettered opportunity for growth and 
expansion; whether new banks will be able 
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to enter into business without severe handi- 
Cap; and whether new capital will find such 
new banks an attractive investment. 

The short of the matter is that present 
Concentration in Westchester County is seri- 
Ous enough; to combine the resources of the 
Second largest banking institution in West- 
Chester County with the gigantic resources 
Of the First National City Bank of New York, 
May well compound that situation to an 
enormous extent. If smaller banks in West- 
Chester now labor under a competitive dis- 
advantage with the National Bank of West- 
Chester, that disadvantage would pale into 
insignificance by adoption of the pending 
Proposal. It now takes considerable courage 
for small businessmen to pool their resources 
and charter a new commercial bank in West- 
Chester County, The obstacles to new char- 

, now especially serious because of con- 
centration of banking assets, could well be- 
Come infinitely greater once National Bank 
Of Westchester had behind it the weight of 
the First National City Bank resources. 

It follows that the acquisition would in- 
troduce in Westchester County an institu- 
tion of such power that the banking com- 
Munity would be transformed into one over- 
Whelmingly dominated by a single company, 
With a reasonable probability of price leader- 
Ship and a general absence of price rivalry. 

er banks in Westchester County could 
Not be expected to be unaware of the fi- 
nancial power with which they would be con- 
fronted by virtue of this consolidation, In 
these circumstances their means of competi- 
tion would be hardly comparable to those 
Available to the First National City-National 

of Westchester combination. It is non- 
sense to suppose that entry by First National 
City Bank in Westchester County might have 
no adverse competitive effect on the other 
eight banks in that area. 

The applicant refers to mutual savings 

and savings and loan associations. 
Even if they be considered, First National 
City’s position would be only slightly altered. 
4s of December 31, 1960, no savings bank in 
the New York-Westchester-Nassau area had 
$2 billion in deposits. In Westchester 
County, the largest had $103,900,000 in de- 
Dosits. 

The largest savings and loan association 
Usted by the applicant had deposits of less 
than $210 million. The largest in Westches- 

County had less than $40 million in 
deposits.” 

Moreover, commercial banks represent a 
Clearly identifiable and distinct line of com- 
merce, No other financial institution, either 
in the scope of its activities or in the size 
ot many of such activities, compares with the 
commercial banks which have been described 
as the “department stores of finance.” Com- 
Mercial banks have the unique power to ac- 
Cept and create demand deposits. Surely a 
Monopoly of commercial banks could not be 
Justified because of the existence of mutual 
Savings banks and savings and loan 
associations. 

Finally, the applicant argues that there is 
a negligible overlap and negligible competi- 
tion between the merging banks. In reality, 
however, the overlap and the competition 
are far from negligible. 

First National City's service area, of course, 
includes Westchester County. In the local 
area, First National City has loans of $760 
Million and deposits of $1.7 billion. Both 

furnish an appreciable number ,of 
services 


They have almost 3,000 common depositors. 
Each bank had commercial loans outstand- 
ing for customers in the other's service area. 
First National City had 660 regular checking 
accounts for customers who had accounts in 
National Bank of Westchester. It also had 
620 savings accounts for customers who had 
accounts in the other bank. 

First National City has over 4,800 deposit 
accounts and over 4,500 loan accounts, in- 
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volving very substantial sums, in the service 
area of National Bank of Westchester. The 
latter has 2,593 deposit accounts, 642 loan 
accounts, 1,078 checking accounts, and 1,193 
savings accounts with customers in New 
York City and Nassau. It has over $25 mil- 
lion in outside-of-the-State mortgages.” 
First National City has over $1 million in 
deposits in other banks in Metropolitan New 
York City. 

In the First New York Corp. case, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board had this to say: 

“That a certain amount of competition 
presently exists between City Bank and 
County Trust is apparent. Applicants stated 
that deposits of City Bank originating in 
Westchester County were less than 1 percent 
of City Bank’s domestic deposits, and that 
the deposits of County Trust originating in 
New York City were less than 3 percent of 
its deposits (exh. F, pp. 5, 6). One percent 
of City Bank's deposits, excluding deposits 
of national concerns and deposits at foreign 
branches, would be over $20 million. If 
only deposits of foreign branches are ex- 
cluded, 1 percent of City Bank’s deposits 
would be approximately $55 million. Three 
percent of County Trust's deposits would be 
about $10 million. Accordingly, despite the 
small percentages involved, it appears that 
the actual amounts involved are substan- 
tial.” 

Certainly, as large an amount is involved 
in this proceeding. 

Applicant asserts that its monopolistic 
entry would be good for Westchester County. 
It proffers the benevolence of lower interest 
rates. But, I think there is an eloquent 
rebuttal to this argument in the words of 
that great spellbinder, Willam Jennings 
Bryan. Said he: 

“I do not divide monopolies in private 
hands into good monopolies and bad mo- 
nopolies. There is no good monopoly in pri- 
vate hands until the Almighty sends us 
angels to preside over the monopoly. There 
may be a despot who ts better than another 
despot but there Is no good despots.” 

In conclusion, I say that you will never 
have so strong a case as this to stop the 
trend toward monopolization of banking. 
You will never have such opportunity to pre- 


vent banking in one of the world’s most 


im t financial areas from falling into 
the hands of a few giants—the classic case 
of oligopoly. You will never have so just 
a cause to curb one of the most persistent 
leaders of such oligopolistic movement— 
First National City Bank. 3 

I call upon you to deny this application. 


1 Annual Report of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation (1960), pp. 102-103. 

2 Annual Report of Comptroller of the 
Currency (1960), p: 16. 

s Including military facilities, etc., it has 
99 branches. See appendix B-32, p. 1. The 
applicant does not state where such offices 
are located. 

Annual Report of Comptroller of the 
Currency (1960), p. 38. 

®In the 1960 Annual Report of the Comp- 
troller (p. 33), it is stated that “the basic 
purposes of the enactment of this legisla- 
tion were (1) to make all bank mergers in- 
volving insured banks subject to Federal 
approval, and (2) to establish standards by 
which bank mergers were to be considered by 
respective banking agencies and to insure 
that adequate consideration would be given 
in each case to the effect upon competition.” 

‘H. Rept. No. 1416, 86th Cong., 2d sess., 
p: 5. The S, Rept. No. 196, 86th Cong., Ist. 
sess., revealed a similar concern on the part 
of the Senate. It was noted that “in short, 
at the present time many, perhaps most, 
bank mergers can proceed with little or no 
consideration of competitive factors,” p. 2. 

t H. Rept. No. 1416, p. 3. 
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*See H. Rept. No. 1416, 86th Cong. 2d 
sess., p. 10; S. Rept. No. 196, pp. 8-9, 

*See S. Rept. No. 196, pp. 19-20; H. Rept. 
No. 1416, p. 10. 

* H. Rept., pp. 11-12. 

u Application, p. 67. 

= App. B-3, p. 1 to application. 

Application, p. 63. 

™ See application, p. 119. 

* Distribution of Bank Deposits, by Coun- 
ties and Standard Metropolitan Areas, June 
15, 1960, p. 57. 

“See supplemental report of h ex- 
aminer in the matter of application of First 
New York Corp. 

* 5. Rept. No. 196, p. 8. 

Eg., United States v. Brown Shoe Com- 
pany, 179 F. Supp. 721 (E.D. Mo., 1959) —now 
on appeal to the Supreme Court; United 
States v. Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 168 F. 
Supp. 576, 586-87 (S.D.N.¥., 1958); United 
States v, National Steel Corp., 26 FR D., 599 
(S.D. Texas, 1960). 

E. g., In. the matter of Scott Paper Co,, 
FTC Doc, No, 6559, decisions of Jan. 5, 1959, 
and Dec. 16, 1960. 

5 Reserve Bulletin, February 1961, 
p. 230. 

* Polk’s Bank Directory, March 1961, p. 
VII; 47 Fed. Res. Bull. 486 (1961). 

= Annual Report of Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation (1960), pp. 41, 44. 

= Staff report to House Committee on- 
Small Business on Banking Concentration 
and Small Business, 86th Cong., 2d sess., p. 3. 

Folk. Bank Directory, March 1961, p. VIII. 
In 1959 commercial.banks with $1 billion in 
deposits had over 25 percent of the total as- 
sets of insured commercial banks. Staff re- 
port, p. 3. 

Annual Report of Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation (1960), p. 54. 

* Staff report, p. 47. 

= Hearings before Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 86th Cong., lst sess, 
(1959), p. 63. 

1960 Annual Report of Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, p. 10. 

47 Fed. Res. Bull. 486-487 (1961). 

Report of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation (1960). 

" 47 Fed. Res. Bull. 1002 (1961). 

= See app. C-7, pp. 3-4 to application. 

™ See application, pp. 17, 66, 68. 

See application, p. 63. 

= Id. p. 64. 

= Application, pp. 126-127. 

App. B-4, pp. 77 et seq. 

* See application, p. 136 et seq. 


Powers of the Comptroller of the 
Currency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a letter which I addressed 
to the Honorable James J. Saxon, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, on January 9, 
1962. The text of the letter follows: 

January 9, 1962. 


Hon. James J. Saxon, 
Comptroller of the Currency, 
Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. Saxon: After reading your opin- 
ion in the First National City Bank of New 
York case with great care, I believe it ad- 
visable to make the following comments: 
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At the hearing, after you had referred to 
Westchester County branches of New York 
City banks, I had the following colloquy 
with you: 

“Mr. CELLER. Your statement only empha- 
sizes the fact that New York City banks have 
the opportunity to enter Westchester County 
by application for branches and approval 
thereof and that they can and should do it 
in this manner and not do it in a wholesale 
manner by grabbing up the second largest 
bank in Westchester. * * * 

“The COMPTROLLER. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
this is a pertinent question. Where should 
the line be drawn? 

“Mr. CELLER. Some agency has the power to 
control the number of those branches. Here 
you go in and allow willy-nilly a bank to 
secure control of 22 branches at one fell 
swoop. I think that is wrong. Let them 
grow gradually and let there be supervision 
over the number of branches that they shall 
have.” 

I am pleased that your decision is in ac- 
cord with that position. 

I am, however, disturbed by certain obiter 
statements in your opinion—noted in the 
press—which I find inconsistent with the 
intent and understanding of the Congress. 

Thus, while your decision acknowledges 
your responsibility to act “within the state 
utory policies prescribed by the Congress,” 
nevertheless in referring to the antitrust 
laws you state that the nature of commer- 
cial banking is such as to render “highly 
questionable for judging bank mergers the 
concepts developed in the application of 
those laws to industrial corporations.” This 
would seem to question the judgment of 
Congress in not exempting banks from the 
Sherman Act and other antitrust laws. It 
would seem to question the wisdom of Con- 
gress in requiring the bank regulatory agen- 
cies to consider competition and tendency to 
monopoly factors in considering applications 
for approval of mergers. And it would secm 
to question the propriety of applying anti- 
trust law precedents to bank Mergers. 

In your opinion you state that we have 
considerable doubt that there can exist effec- 
tive monopoly power in commercial banking 
as it operates in this country today.” You 
also assert in your opinion, “that there has 
been a considerable overemphasis upon an 
alleged lack of competition in banking, and 
an alleged concentration in banking. To 
the contrary, banking is highly competitive. 
It is diffuse rather than concentrated.” 


I find these remarks utterly inconsistent 
with the position and understanding of Con- 
gress as expressed in the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1956, the Bank Merger Act of 
1960, and the extensive supporting legislative 
history. Congress was well aware at the 
time it enacted these laws that it was deal- 
ing with a regulated industry. On the basis 
of uncontradicted facts adduced before both 
House and Senate committees, however, it 
considered that banking concentration was 
so acute a problem as to require corrective 
legislation. 


I am sure you recognize that regulation of 
some aspects of an industry cannot, in itself, 
insure that unhealthy monopoly and detri- 
mental absence of competition may not arise 
in such industries. It may be, therefore, 
that what you may have had in mind in the 
above utterances was that the Federal agen- 
cies, properly enforcing the applicable Fed- 
eral statutes, would prevent any substantial 
lessening of competition or tendency tc 
monopoly in the banking field. 

In your opinion you take the position that 
only the banking agencies have the com- 
petency and equipment to determine com- 
petitive standards for banks. According to 
the press, you have more recently asserted 
that your office should have the sole or pri- 
mary responsibility regarding the fixing of 
service charges by banks in restraint of trade. 
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I remind you, therefore, that Congress did 
not regard either your agency or the other 
Federal bank supervisory agencies to have 
such competence in evaluating competitive 
factors in the banking field as to entrust 
consideration of such factors solely to them. 
Thus your predecessor testified: “I have no 
competency in that (the antitrust) field. I 
do not know what the courts have done.” 
(Hearings before Antitrust Subcommittee, 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, on S. 
3341, 84th Cong., p. 80.) 

You, of course, are well aware that the 
statutes expressly envisage that these agen- 
cies will avail themselves of the special com- 
petence of the Department of Justice on 
such matters to receive its advice thereon. 
The courts also, undoubtedly, will have oc- 
casion to consider such factors in pending 
litigation before them. 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman. 


The Economic Outlook for 1962 
REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion, going ahead at a moderate rate of 
progress, can look ahead to 1962, accord- 
ing to predictions, as a year of oppor- 
tunity and advancement—and, yes, of 
challenge. 

In a weekend broadcast over Wiscon- 
sin radio stations, I was privileged to re- 
flect upon some of the major features of 
the economic picture. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of the address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY 


The Nation—with the dawn of 1962—can 
look ahead optimistically to a fairly good 
year of economic progress. 

As of now, the economy is turning out: 
A record volume of goods and services, esti- 
mated at a rate of $540 billion annually; 
peak income of $429 billion, with about 
67 million workers employed; and a gen- 
erally brightening outlook in many fields. 

Despite the fact that the Nation is rolling 
along at a moderately good pace, however, 
a microsopic analysis still reveals dark spots 
in the economic picture. 

In agriculture, for example, the American 
farmers—including Wisconsin dairymen— 
are still experiencing prices of farm prod- 
ucts too low in relation to the price of 
equipment, labor, taxes, and other farm ex- 
penses; deplorably low income of 85 cents 
per hour—compared with $2.29 per hour for 
workers in manufacturing industries; and 
surpluses that still weigh as a liability—not 
an asset—on the economy. 

The labor picture, also is clouded. De- 
spite upsurges in the general economy, 
there are still about 4 million unemployed 
(including about 70,000 in Wisconsin). The 
major categories include manufacturing, 
agriculture, construction, and other fields. 

Unless this situation is corrected rapidly, 
the high rate of unemployment will not only 
have tragic effects for the jobless workers 
and their families, but will also be a drag- 
ging millstone on the overall economy. 
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What is needed? A microscopic analysis 
of the causes of unemployment, such as: 
Reduced output of an industry; displace- 
ment because of automation; slowdowns be- 
cause of imports taking over markets from 
U.S. producers; and changing trends in the 
economy. Following such an analysis, the 
job will be to evolve specific plans, industry 
by industry, for improving the economic 
outlook, | 

The Government, too, must play a responsi- 
ble roll in promoting economic progress by 
(a) Reform of the tax laws to spur—not 
stunt—growth and progress; (b) restricting 
Federal expenditures to absolute essentials, 
and (c) encouraging expansion of job-ereat- 
ing enterprises to assure not only adequate 
revenue and a balanced budget, but also 
provide a real stimulus to an overall econ- 
omy. 

The ogre of inflation, however, remains a 
threat and danger to the economy. In free 
enterprising Government cooperative efforts 
to promote a faster rate of progress, then, we 
must guard against ballooning inflation—an 
economic evil that hits hardest the folks in 
the moderate-to-low income brackets. 
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Progress in-our economy, also, depends to 
a tremendous degree upon optimism and 
confidence in our economy by you, Mr, and 
Mrs. America. 

Now, is there a justification for such con- 
fidence and optimism? In my judgment— 
yes, absolutely yes. 

In the past, unfortunately, there have 
been mistaken—and sometimes ridiculous 
and irresponsible—efforts (both at home and 
abroad) to categorize our economy as second 
rate. 

The economic facts of world life, however, 
demonstrate that this is far from the truth. 

Let's cite some examples: First, compari- 
son with Communist progress. Today, the 
United States—as mentioned—has a, GNP 
rate of about $540 billion annually. Accord- 
ing to best estimates available, this is way 
ahead of the combined output of all the 
Communist countries—valued at $350 bil- 
lion annually. The Red bloc includes Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Communist China, Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany, Hungary, North 
Korea, North Vietnam, Outer Mongolia, 
Poland, Rumania, and the U.S.S.R. 8 

Second, what about competition with free- 
world nations? Again, the United States is 
way out front. Annually, our production far 
exceeds—in fact, about doubles—the com- 
bined output of the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, France, Canada, and Italy. 

For these reasons, then, the American 
people should, in my judgment, be abso- 
lutely out of patience—in fact, irritated 
with—the economic pessimists who, for 
whatever motives, downgrade our economic 
progress and accomplishment. There is ab- 
solutely no justification either for political 
or economic shortsightedness in underselling 
our country. 

From these comparisons, then, it is ob- 
vious that we are not in danger of being im- 
mediately overtaken either by the Commu- 
nists or non-Communist nations—although 
we cannot disregard such competition, The 
long-range efforts of the economy, then, 
should be zeroed in on such targets as (1) 
providing the goods and services to meet the 
needs of a growing 185 million population— 
expanding at the rate of 3 million a 
year; (2) creating the jobs necessary for our 
labor force, growlng at 25,000 a week; (3) 
strengthening the economy to enable it to 
bear the burden of an ever-growing Federal 
budget—including skyrocketing costs for 
defense amounting to about $50 billion an- 
nually: and (4) promoting economic prog- 
ress—not just in response to competition 
from abroad, but, rather, to live up to the 
great traditions and particularly the poten- 
tial of our free economy—the mightiest pro- 
duction system in the history of the world. 
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Challenges for 1962 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, last week 
President Kennedy presented the State 
of the Union message to the Congress. 

The Congress now in accordance with 
its constitutional responsibilities must 
€xamine the problems and proposals in 
these and other fields; accept, or reject 
the proposals—as best serves the public 
interest; consider alternative methods 
of dealing with national problems; and 
then, as needed, eract new laws—or re- 
Vise old ones—to better meet the needs 
of the Nation for progress and security. 

We recognize, of course, that the prob- 
lems confronting us cover a worldwide 
Spectrum. We will need, then, to adopt 
& realistic priority system putting first 
things first.” Prior to the President's 
Message, I was privileged to review some 
of the major ‘issues which—in my judg- 
Ment—should be of high priority. I ask 
Unanimous consent to have excerpts of 
this statement printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 


1. DEFENSE 
Putting more muscle and striking power 
into U.S. jet, missile, nuclear deterrent-to- 
aggression forces; expanding psychological- 
ideological ofensives of the free world; 
Strengthening the military, economic, po- 
litical alliances of free nations, now serving 
&8 a bulwark against Red expansionism; de- 
velop a realistic civil defense program for 
maximum protection of the civilian popula- 
tion in event of war. 
2. TAXES 


Consideration of the President's special 
“Tax e"; efforts to wipe out inequities; 
avoid overlapping or pre-empting of State- 
local sources of revenue; establish a more 
equitable tax system. 

3. ECONOMY 

Handling a skyrocketing Federal budget, 
Accompanied by deficits; coping with an 
ever-growing national dept; promote a favor- 
able “balance of payments” for exports- 
imports; lowering too-high level of unem- 
Ployment, still totaling over 6 percent of 
the labor force; expanded private and gov- 
ernmental efforts to promote a good rate of 
domestic progress. 

4. HUMAN NEEDS 

Medical care for the aging; aid to depend- 
ent children; efforts to establish realistic 
Criteria for eligibility for public welfare 
Programs. 


5. AGRICULTURE 


Review level of price supports; take a new 

k at supply-demand situation; more ef- 
fectively utilize surpluses for: Food‘for- 
Peace program; special school milk and school 
lunch programs; food for the needy; etc. 
Carry forward improved conservation, man- 
agement, and utilization practices for soll, 
Water, and forest resources. 

6. FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Resolving the question of scope of possible 
Additional Federal aid; aid to private schools. 
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7. RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 
Review of national and international trade 
policies; efforts to eliminate discriminatory 
tariffs, quotas, etc., against U.S. products; 
possibility of providing assistance to U.S. 
industries damaged by, or suffering from, 
inflow of commodities under trade agree- 
ments; attempt to improve market oppor- 
tunities for U.S. firms. 
8. SPACE EXPLORATION 


Putting more boost in our big booster 
rocket program; stepping up our man-in- 
space program; research for possible use— 
and defense against use—of space vehicles 
for military purposes; expand Government- 
private cooperation in utilization of satel- 
lites and other space vehicles for communi- 
cations, weather reporting, and other pur- 
poses. 

9. DOMESTIC PROGRESS 

Strengthening free enterprise system; pro- 
mote labor management cooperation—and 
curb abuse of economic or political power— 
to: (a) Better fulfill needs of people and 
nations; (b) hold down inflation; and (c) 
meet the crises of the times; carrying for- 
ward projects needed for port and harbor 
development, flood control, watersheds, con- 
servation, highway, airports, housing and 
home building, antipollution of water and 
other programs. 

10. FOREIGN POLICY 


A comprehensive review—and recom- 
mendations for improving—U.S. foreign 
policy and needs to more effectively deal 
with the global threat of communism, in- 
cluding: the Communist bloc; the Congo; 
Cuba; Southeast Asia; and elsewhere in the 
world. The Congress also should consider 
enacting emergency legislation to deal with 
unforeseen contingencies—including war. 
Overall, U.S. foreign policy, of course, should 
not just be against communism; but—posi- 
tively—should be designed to advance peace 
and progress in the world. 

CONCLUSION 

Admittedly, these are only highlights of 
a very long, complex legislative program 
ahead in Congress. 

In these critical times, we need: High 
statesmanship and an ever-greater sense of 
responsibility; and a rededication of—and 
renewed effort by—our citizens and leaders 
to meet the complex challenges of these 
high tension times. 

I am confident, however, that by: A great- 
er awakening to the challenges ahead of us— 
domestic and foreign; and more effective 
utilization of our available and potential 
human, natural, and man-created resources, 
we can stop the Communists’ to- 
ward world conquest; and strengthen a 
world climate of security in which people 
can dedicate more of their efforts toward 
peaceful purposes. z 


Let Private Enterprise Do the Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the States-Graphic of 
Brownsville, Tenn., on December 29 a 
fine editorial by the editor, Mr. Paul 
Sims, entitled, “Let Private Enterprise 
Do the Job.” 
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I heartily agree with the editorial in 
that private enterprise should be given 
a chance to do the job. The editorial 
follows: 

Ler Private ENTERPRISE Do THE Jon 


The Federal Communications Commission 
is in the process of determining who should 
control our space communication. There 
are those who advocate the Government con- 
trolling such a system, while others are 
equally adamant that private enterprise is 
better equipped to handle it. 

Backers of the Government plan say that 
the private enterprise operated system would 
be a monopoly. Possibly this is so, but for 
many years, our country has had private 
enterprise to thank for its growth and ex- 
pansion, 

It was private enterprise that caused our 
country to be settled, pioneered the West, 
laid railroad track, telegraph systems, tele- 
phone and radio communication. Even 
now our DEW line system is operated by 
private enterprise and just about all the 
research in satellite oommunication has been 
done by private enterprise. 

We say let the Government keep out of 
private business. Let us never kill the initi- 
ative of free enterprise. 


Charity Begins at Home—In the United 
States—Not the U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, evidence 
accumulates each day that the citizens 
of this country are becoming aware of 
the phony character of the proposed 
loan of $100 million to the United Na- 
tions. 

An editorial by Mr. Charles Mooshian, 
editor of the Carroll County Times, West- 
minster, Md., is typical of the growing 
resentment to the “squandermania” of 
the Federal Government. The editorial 
follows: 

To see it through its current financial 
crisis, the United Nations needs some $200 
million. The U.N. got into this financial 
predicament because of its involyement in 
the Congo mess and went to war with Ka- 
tanga. 

Another reason for its financial troubles is 
that Russia, France, Belgium, and Portugal 
are not paying their share of expenses for 
special assignments such as the Congo. 

The United States already is paying almost 
one-half (47 percent) of the total costs of 
the operation of the U.N. and now is con- 
sidering buying $100 million worth of bonds 
that the U.N. is trying to sell. 

A full-scale discussion will take place in 
Congress (which opened yesterday) to find 
out why the United States should finance 
half of the Congo operation. 

Senator Harry F. BYRD of Virginia, and 
Representative H. R, Gross of Iowa—both 

foes of what they regard as exces- 
sive Federal spending—issued statements 
saying they would oppose administration 
efforts to have Congress approve U.S, pur- 
chase of $100 million in U.N. bonds. 

Representative Gross said he would at- 
tempt to block any U.S. participation in the 
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bond transaction by offering a joint resolu- 
tion of disapproval in the new Congress. 

“Tt is incredible that American taxpayers 
should be required to pay for the dereliction 
of such (U.N.) members as the Soviet Union,” 
Representative Gross said. 

Pinancial experts have said the sale of the 
bonds is actually a farce since the U.N. has 
no way to earn interest or to collect long 
overdue payments. Actually, the experts 
say, the United States and other nations who 
buy the bonds will be really making an 
outright contribution to the U.N. 

With our excessive high national debt we 
are not in a financial position to give the 
UN. $100 million. That amount of money 
should be used to pay off some of the interest 
on our own debt. 

Everything is pointing toward the buildup 
of NATO as a substitute for the ailing and 
failing U.N. If we must throw in $100 mil- 
ion of the taxpayers’ hard earned dollars, we 
think a strong Western alliance will give us 
more for our money. 

If the Congress will study carefully the 
complete U.N. picture and program at the 
present time, we wager that it will not vote 
to buy a single U.N. bond. 

We further suggest that Congress, before 
it gives another penny to the support of the 
UN. give the individual and group supporters 
of the U.N. an opportunity to come to its 
defense financially. 

If there ever was a time for U.N. support- 
ers to come to the aid of their beloved or- 
ganization” it is now. We believe they 
should finance the full amount of the $200 
million or keep quiet about the “wonders of 
the UN.“ 

It is a case of put up—financially—or shut 
up—verbally. 


The Railroad Industry Needs Help From 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, last 
fall the Railroad Transportation Insti- 
tute held its annual meeting at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on October 24 and 25. The 
institute, organized 7 years ago, is edu- 
cational in purpose and provides a forum 
for the discussion of mutual problems 
and trends in transportation and for con- 
sideration of new techniques and devel- 
opments in regulatory law and practice. 

It was a pleasure to accept-an invita- 
tion to attend the first day’s session of 
the institute on October 24, at which 
time I delivered the following address: 

THE RAILROAD INDUSTRY NEEDS HELP From 
CONGRESS 
(Address by the Honorable James E. VAN 

ZANDT, of Pennsylvania, before the Rail- 

road Transportation Institute, Pittsburgh, 

Pa., October 24, 1961, 10 a.m.) 

I appreciate the honor of the invitation 
to address this gathering of experts in rail- 
road transportation. 

As you all know, I am an old railroader. 

Although no longer actively engaged in 
railroading, I have retained my interest in 
the industry. 

As a Member of Congress I am intensely 


concerned with whatever affects the welfare 
of this Nation. 
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Transportation not only affects the wel- 
fare of everyone in the United States—it is 
the foundation on which an industrial civili- 
gation such as our is built—and without 
which it could not continue. 

During the years when this Nation was 
expanding from the east coast to develop 
the vast areas to the Pacific, railroads were 
the prime movers of goods and people. 

For many years railroads and common 
carriers were synonymous. 

Now there are other common carriers— 
and much of the Nation's transportation is 
by private means as well. 

The motor vehicle and modern highways 
have increased the mobility of an already 
mobile people. 

The jet age—with its ultramodern air- 
craft and service facilities—has reduced 
travel almost to the status of commuting. 

But despite these new modes and meth- 
ods of transportation the railroads remain 
the backbone of the system—basic to the 
American economy—and not only to the 
economy but to our very survival and that 
of the free world. 

We all know that the railroad industry 
is the second largest in the United States— 
that it represents an investment of nearly 
$35 billion—and is one of the Nation's larg- 
est employers and taxpayers—as well as one 
of the largest buyers and users of goods 
and services produced by others. 

Yet we also know that this great indus- 
try is today in grave economic trouble. 

Partly—railroads are victims of their own 
history and of the chaotic conditions that 
marked our growth and development as a 
nation, 

But in larger part they are victims of 
the excesses of Government control and of 
the failure of Government to gear its poli- 
cies toward transportation to the changed 
conditions of today. 

Although railroads have lost their position 
as the only common carriers of consequence, 
they continue to be regulated much as when 
they were the only practical means for trans- 
porting large volumes of goods. 

Railroads are still the best means of mov- 
ing the vast volume of traffic. 

But under present conditions they may 
not compete with other common carriers on 
an equal footing and both the railroads and 
other common carriers are unfairly handi- 
capped in competing with private and other 
unregulated carriers. 

Railroads must work under limiting re- 
strictions which are not applicable to other 
forms of transportation. 

If railroads were permitted to compete on 
equal terms with other forms they would be 
able—as true common carriers—to provide 
better public service. 

You are all as well or better aware than 
I of the many problems the railroad industry 
now faces. 

But let me mention a few which are— 
in some measure at least—related to Govern- 
ment regulation. 

Railroads have been trying to operate a 
1961 business under 1920 regulations. 

As a result technological development has 
been retarded and many new and proved 
techniques have not been widely applied. 

Restrictions have made it impossible for 
railroads to use their capabilities as mass 
producers of transportation to enlarge their 
markets and earning power. 

Railroads need a large volume of business 
to realize the full capabilities of the plant. 

Continuing low earnings necessitate a 
tight rein on maintenance and capital ex- 
penditures. 

If prolonged—as earnings have been since 
World War II— the inevitable result is a 
shrinkage of railroad capacity. 
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Reserve railroad capacity is now less than 
at the beginning of World War II and would 
be dangerously inadequate in the event of 
a national emergency. 

No transportation form has a vested right 
to handle certain traffic or to be protected 
against fair competition. 

On the other hand, no form of transporta- 
tion should be arbitrarily or unfairly pre- 
cluded from competing with others. 

Railroads should not be barred from 
charging rates for their services which ex- 
ceed the cost of performing the service? 

Consumer prices should not be inflated by 
unnecessarily high transportation costs. 

Each transportation agency should be free 
to tailor services to fit the needs of custo- 
mers. 

But under Government regulation today, 
these basic principles of sound regulatory 
policy are completely ignored. 

The result has been to encourage the in- 
efficient in transportation at the expense of 
the efficient. 

Total freight volume has increased rapidly, 
but the railroad share and that of common 
carriers as a whole have steadily declined. 

The greatest increase by far has been in 
unregulated transportation, especially pri- 
vate. 

Unless this trend is quickly reversed, there 
is danger that the Nation will soon find itself 
without an adequate common carrier system. 

Despite the mushrooming growth of un- 
regulated carriage, few changes have been 
made in the basic pattern of transport reg- 
ulation and even these have been made on 
a sort of patchwork, emergency, or crises 
basis, without attention to basic problems 
or long-range goals. 

The Transportation Act of 1958 was a step 
in the right direction but the railroads need 
more freedom to make competitive rates. 

Provision should be made to allow the 
railroads to offer any rate so long as it is 
compensatory and is not unduly discrimina- 
tory between shippers or regions. 

Rates must not be denied in order to pro- 
tect other forms of transport. 

Ratemaking freedom should be extended 
and not curtailed. 

Consideration of the revenue effect of a 
proposed rate should be limited to the car- 
rier proposing the rate. 

The same ratemaking rule should apply 
to all carriers subject to the Transportation 
Act and should not be used by the ICC as 
an instrument to manipulate the normal 
competitive balance. 

In this connection it would seem that the 
ICC should not set specific rates but only 
reasonable minimum and maximum rates. 

If ever an industry needed the attention 
of Congress to correct grave inequities, it 
was railroads in 1961. 

But, ironically, the measure that received 
priority attention almost to the exclusion of 
all others was one that would have repealed 
even the limited ratemaking freedom won 
for railroads in the Transportation Act of 
1958. 

Although the measure did not get out of 
the Senate Commerce Committee the 
danger is not yet past. 

For its supporters, led by James Hoffa and 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, have promised an even more deter- 
mined effort next year. 

Both shippers and railroads gained in the 
defeat of recent proposals to suspend the 
power of the ICC to approve mergers. 

While the exact number of railroad sys- 
tems needed to serve the Nation cannot be 
stated exactly—it is clear that the Nation 
cannot afford the luxury of existing dupli- 
cation. 
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To compel certain railroads to merge with 
Others according to some plan worked out 
by a Government body would be tantamount 
to nationalization. 

Mergers must be worked out by railroads 
themselves on the basis of practical and 
Tealistic interests in each case. 

However Government can and should 
Make certain of reasonable safeguards to 
Protect weaker railroads in the way of main- 
tenance of routes and services—and the 
Power to do this already has been vested 
in the ICC. 

Few markets grow faster than transpor- 
tation—which is predicted to double in 1980. 

With present restrictions on railroad op- 
erations—it is impossible for railroads to 
develop as they should and as the national 
interest requires. 

One of the major limiting factors is the 
insufficiency of funds generated through de- 
Preciation. 

The low average rate for depreciation of 
road and structures and equipment makes 
the railroad especially vulnerable to infia- 
tionary influences. 

For example—a car which cost $2,500 in 
1929 can only be replaced today at a cost 
of $10,500 or more. 

The difference has to be made up largely 
from borrowed funds—but the low level of 
Tailroad earnings has little appeal either to 
investors or lenders. 

Congress should take note of these factors 
and allow a more realistic depreciation 
Program. 

Railroads should be allowed to recover 
their investment in plant and equipment 
within a shorter tax writeoff period than 
the present average of 40 years and should 
be permitted to earmark more funds out 
Of income for replacement of property worn 
out in operations. 

Rolling stock should be allowed a writeoff 
Period of 15 years and other equipment 20 


One area in which Congress has acted to 
remove inequities between railroads and 
Other transportation is in tightening the 
agricultural commodities exemption. 

The 1958 act returned several formerly 
exempt products to regulation. 

But again it did not go far enough. 

The agricultural commodities exemption 
Should either be repealed or extended to 
railroad operations. 

Present regulation places railroads at a 
severe disadvantage in competing for haul- 
ing these commodities. 

Their rates must always be published and 
cannot be changed on less than 30 days’ no- 
tice to the public. ' 

Other carriers may quote any rate neces- 
sary to obtain the traffic. 

The opportunity to handle agricultural 
Commodities traffic must be made available 
to all carriers on equal terms. 

Congress should also repeal the bulk com- 
modities exemption applicable to barge 
transportation or extend it to include the 
same commodities when carried by railroads. 

Also, the commodities clause should be 
repealed. 

This, as you know, is a restriction on the 
Tight of railroads to transport commodities 
which they own, or in which they have an 
interest. 


It applies only to railroads, and other 
rt forms are not so restricted. , 

The passenger problems of railroads partic- 
ularly need attention. 

The provision for discontinuing certain 
Passenger service contained in the 1958 act 
Made it less cumbersome and burdensome 
to discontinue unprofitable trains and 
Services. 

But what is needed most are measures to 
help preserve railroad passenger service by 
Making it possible to operate passenger 
trains at a profit. 
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Repeal of the 10-percent passenger fare 
tax would help and would also remove the 
discrimination against the people who must 
use public transportation. 

Most of the critical passenger service prob- 
lems involve the commuter lines. 

Modernization to permit profitable opera- 
tion of commuter service is not possible un- 
less traffic volume is high—and unless rail- 
road property used in this service is relieved 
of the heavy and inequitable taxloads it 
now carries. 

Many cities that have allowed their rail- 
lines to disappear are belatedly finding out 
that they will have to be rebuilt—and at far 
higher cost. 

Only a few short months after allowing its 
privately owned taxpaying commuter rail- 
road to close up shop—the city of Los Angeles 
is reported to be seriously considering the 
construction of a costly new rapid transit 
system—employing conventional tracks and 
trains. 

San Francisco is in the process of readying 
final plans for a similar system of rapid 
transit. 5 

A fully automated rail rapid transit system 
costing $200 million has been proposed for 
Atlanta. 

Right here in Pittsburgh—an exhaustive 
transport study is being made at a time when 
the Pennsylvania Railroad has about con- 
cluded that its commuter service to the city 
cannot be made to pay. 

In short—the preoccupation over the past 
decade with multilane freeways and ex- 
pressways as a solution to metropolitan trans- 
portation problems is now revealed as the 
wrong approach. 

Valuable tax-ratable property is replaced 
by nontaxable concrete and asphalt—and 
no matter how fast approach highways are 
bullt—they do not solve the problems of 
parking and street congestion within the 
cities themselves. 

One of my colleagues in Congress esti- 
mates that if railroad commuter service 
were discontinued in just five citles—the 
cost of additional highways to take up the 
slack would be $31 billion. 

While the commuter problems are basic- 
ally local or area problems—insofar as they 
affect the capability of the railroad system 
to serve the Nation they are national prob- 
lems. 

During the session of Congress just ended 
legislation was enacted which provides funds 
for assisting local government, agencies with 
commuter service. > 

This is a step in the right direction. 

Measures to provide more adequate funds 
for procuring commuter equipment should 
follow. 

An ICC proposal to help preserve essen- 


tial passenger service by subsidy to indi- 


vidual railroads will probably come before 
the next session of Congress. 

I have mentioned only a few of the more 
serious inequities that handicap railroads 
as a result of the failure to modernize our 
national transportation policy and laws; 
there are many more. 

Despite these handicaps—railroads since 
World War II have somehow managed to 
invest over a billion dollars a year on the 
average to provide new plants and equip- 
ment. 

They have also developed ingenious new 
methods and concepts such as piggybacking 
and containerization. 

Considering the low level of railroad earn- 
ings in the same period—their record in this 
area of self-help is outstanding. 

Yet there are those who say that railroads 
have not done enough. 

Curiously some who say this are Members 
of Congress who have voted to approve ex- 
penditures totaling $1,364 million in foreign 
aid to railroad projects outside the United 
States. 
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Surely it is reasonable to expect our Gov- 
ernment to give as much attention to in- 
suring adequate railroad service at home— 
as it has to providing for railroad needs in 
other countries. 

In saying this—I do not mean to imply 
that the remedy for railroad ills lies in a 
massive infusion of tax dollars. 

Nor does it involve the enactment of meas- 
ures that would place undue burden on 
railroad competitors. 

Above all—the remedy does not lie in ham- 
Stringing private transportation. 

The motor vehicle is here to stay—and 
an American citizen still has the right to 
choose whether he will drive his own auto- 
mobile or operate his own trucks—or en- 
gage the services of carriers for hire. 

Freedom of choice for the individual is 
one of the freedoms which are the very 
foundation of our national life, 

But the general welfare and defense of 
the entire Nation is endangered when the 
common carrier system of transportation is 
not kept strong. 

The only sound remedy lies in relaxing 
government regulations which prevent 
common carriers from competing on equal 
terms—both servicewise and costwise— 
with private transportation. 

There are obvious advantages in common 
carrier service for a large part of the traffic 
now carried by private vehicles—and given 
the freedom to tailor charges and services 
to fit the customers’ needs—common car- 
rier service could be made much more at- 
tractive than private carriage. 

The Federal Government is engaged in a 
variety of programs designed to regulate and 
promote various forms of tion— 
with little or no coordination among the 


programs. 

Better coordination is necessary in the 
public interest and many Members of the 
Congress, including myself, are working to 
that end. 

Through legislation—some of which I have 
briefly indicated today—the Congress can 
contribute substantially to solving the prob- 
lems facing the railroads and to maintain- 
ing the strong and adequate common car- 
rier system which is vital to our national 
existence. 

You may rest assured that I shall con- 
tinue to support measures which will 
strengthen our rail transportation system 
and provide a regulatory climate within 
which a well coordinated—truly national 
system of transportation may evolve. 

It has been a great pleasure to be here 
today and I thank you for affording me the 
opportunity. 


Petitions Call for Congress To Stop the 
Red Mail Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today submitted to the Speaker a 
number of petitions calling for an end 
to the subsidy of Communist propaganda. 

These petitions, signed by 353 persons 
in several States, were forwarded to me 
by various persons with the request that 
they be submitted to the Congress. I 
am more than happy to oblige these per- 
sons who share the disgust felt by many 
Americans of the fact that this Nation 
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delivers free all the tons of Communist 
propaganda sent to this country. 

I would call attention to the several 
bills before the House which would 
this material from the U.S. mail. Early 
action on this legislation is needed to 
stop this subsidy given the Kremlin in 
its efforts to poison our minds and con- 
fuse and trick refugees from Iron Cur- 
tain countries. 

I now include the text of the petitions: 

“A petition calling upon Hon. GLENN CUN- 
NINGHAM to present to the Congress of the 
United States of America to stop the Red 
mail subsidy. 

“We, the undersigned citizens of the 
United States, pledged to support the Con- 
stitution, do hereby urge the Congress of 
the United States to immediately stop the 
incoming Communist propaganda mail. On 
March 17, 1961, President Kennedy ordered 
a halt to the Goyernment’s practice of in- 
tercepting Communist propaganda mailed to 
this country from abroad. Not only do we 
now allow the incoming Communist litera- 
ture to be distributed to our schools, 
churches, and individuals but Uncle Sam 
obligingly delivers free of charge. Congress 
should act now on this suicidal foolishness. 
Representative Frank T. Bow, of Ohio, said: 

“No other country in the free world per- 
mits Moscow’s propaganda to be delivered 
at the expense of its own taxpayers. Many 
countries refuse to let such subversive ma- 
terial in under any circumstances.’ 

“Stop the flood of Communist mail into 
our country.” 


A Bill To Close the Loophole in Coastwise 
Shipping Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, today Iam 
introducing a bill to eliminate a loop- 
hole in maritime law. Under the pres- 
ent act, U.S. vessels only are permitted 
to carry freight between two points in 
the United States. 

The act which my bill would amend 
is the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, 
commonly referred to as the Jones Act, 
which in section 27 thereof provides that 
no merchandise shall be transported by 
water or by land and water between 
points in the United States, either di- 
rectly or via foreign port, in any vessel 
other than one built in and documented 
under the laws of the United States and 
owned by US. citizens. There is a 
clause in section 27, however, which I 
propose to repeal, containing an excep- 
tion or waiver in favor of routes which 
are in part over Canadian rail lines and 
their own and connecting water facili- 
ties. This exception opens the door to 
an operation such as was recently an- 
nounced by the Canadian rail lines un- 
der which they would move merchandise 
in bonded railroad cars from Midwestern 
points in the United States to Prince 
Rupert, thence transshipped via their 
Canadian-owned railroad car carriers 
for discharge in Whittier, Alaska, a ter- 
minal of the U.S. Government-owned 
Alaska Railroad. 
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Mr. Speaker, the purpose of my bill is 
to remove the discrimination of this 
loophole and assure equal treatment of 
all coastwise cargo transportation. In 
this connection, the bill seeks to protect 
U.S. privately owned carriers from 
unfair Government-subsidized foreign- 
owned railroad and barge service. 

If some of the existing volume of traf- 
fic to and from Alaska is diverted 
through new routes via Canada, the U.S. 
carriers presently struggling under great 
financial difficulty to maintain service 
will be forced to curtail or completely 
abandon their operations. 

If Alaska trade is open to foreign-flag 
subsidized service, Mr. Speaker, tempo- 
rarily the U.S. Government-owned 
Alaska Railroad might benefit, but Sew- 
ard, Anchorage, Valdez, and all south- 
eastern Alaska ports would suffer sub- 
stantially. I believe some of these 
communities would disappear entirely in 
aon 1 of no regular transportation 
at all. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, American-owned 
barge lines and steamship companies 
have operated under great difficulty. A 
Canadian Government subsidized rail- 
road barge line from Prince Rupert would 
threaten continued operation of U.S. pri- 
vately owned unsubsidized carriers and 
thereby in the long run Alaska’s overall 
economy would lose heavily. American 
railroad lines and west coast suppliers 
would be hard hit. 

It is no secret, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Alaska Steamship Co. has recently been 
advised that its contract to carry the 
U.S. mails will be further drastically cut. 
Also it is known that this company has 
been transferring its capital into other 
areas and business activities. Just such 
a syphoning off of traffic to a Canadian- 
subsidized carrier could result in aban- 
donment of the old long-established pri- 
vately owned service. 

The Congress should see to it that the 
laws governing coastwise trade of the 
United States do not discriminate 
against U.S. carriers. 

It is to the long-range overall eco- 
nomic advantage of Alaska to see that 
the loophole in the law is removed, such 
as my bill contemplates. 

Otherwise, Alaska may wake up and 
find that outside of a U.S. Government- 
owned railroad from Whittier to Fair- 
banks and a Canadian rail car service 
from Prince Rupert to Whittier, she will 
have no other regular freight service by 
water. 

This Canadian railroad development 
could be a brainchild of some bureaucrat 
in the Alaska Railroad. I know some 
advocates of big government that will 
never rest until the Alaska Railroad is 
extended over land to connect with Can- 
ada’s railroads, regardless of the cost to 
the American taxpayers. The report of 
the Battelle Institute, which conducted 
independent research for the Alaska Rail 
and Highway Commission, clearly 
showed that Alaska could best be devel- 
oped and obtain the lowest freight costs 
by the building of highways to tidewater. 

In the past there was a program to 
have tolls imposed on the highway to 
put private truckers out of business and 
force shippers to use the railroad. 
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Mr. Speaker, I warn that if U.S. water 
carriers serving Alaska are forced to cur- 
tail or terminate completely their exist- 
ing service, as well may be the case, it 
would be a serious economic blow to 
Alaska. It would hurt all west coast 
ports. But the precedent of allowing 
foreign-flag operations could do harm in 
many areas. 

This is an emergency situation, Mr. 
Speaker, and therefore I am asking for 
expeditious action on my bill by all agen- 
cies and the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine. 


Saturday Evening Post Calls for an End 
of the Subsidy for Communist Propa- 
ganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
respected voice of the Saturday Evening 
Post has joined many others in speaking 
out editorially on the shameful subsidy 
being given Communist propaganda by 
our postal laws. 

The Post editorial asks the question, 
“Why do we assist the Soviet Union and 
other Iron Curtain countries in distrib- 
uting tons of propaganda material in 
this country among refugees, minority 
groups, student, and youth organiza- 
tions?” 

I commend to all my colleagues this 
forceful editorial from one of America’s 
oldest and most respected periodicals, 
which appeared under the title Let's 
Stop Giving Red Propaganda a Free 
Ride.” 

There are now some 13 bills before the 
Congress to end this subsidy. One of 
them, H.R. 9004, which I introduced late 
in the last session, has been the subject 
of conferences with postal and customs 
Officials. It is my hope that—unless the 
pending postal rate bill is amended to 
ban this Communist propaganda—hear- 
ings will be scheduled early in this ses- 
sion on H.R. 9004 and all similar bills. 

It is time to call a halt to the subsi- 
dized distribution of this Red propa- 
ganda. 

I now include the Saturday Evening 
Post editorial of December 16, 1961: 
Let’s STOP GIVING RED PROPAGANDA A FREE 

RIDE 

The United States is supposed to be fight- 
ing Communist propaganda. Why then do 
we assist the Soviet Union and other Iron 
Curtain countries in distributing tons of 
propaganda material in this country among 
refugees, minority groups, student and youth 
organizations? This is just what we have 
been doing. 

Previous to a Presidential order of last 
March, second- and third-class mail—in- 
cluding some gaudy propaganda magazines— 
was rejected by the customs authorities at 
the ports of entry. Recipients in the United 
States of such material from Iron Curtain 
countries were asked if they wished to accept 
it. If not accepted, the letters were returned 
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tothe sender. Thus a harassed Czechoslovak 
or Ukrainian need not reveal his whereabouts 
for possible threats or blackmail. 

Today there is no means of holding up the 
truckloads of propaganda material sent to 


Communist agents in the United States for . 


distribution where it will do the most harm. 
Irving Fishman, deputy collector of customs 
in New York, told the Senate Subcommittee 
On Internal Security that “the effect of the 
Soviet material can best be evaluated by the 
Teaction of the people of foreign origin who 
have been in almost daily communication 
with us from all over the country, asking us 
to withhold delivery of this material and 
explaining that it is dangerous to circulate 
it among the people of the United States, 
especially those who have their heritage in 
these foreign countries.” 
Besides the millions of packages of tracts 

and magazines, there is a persistent cam- 
Paign by letter, directed to exiles in this 
country. A Ukrainian or a Hungarian who 
receives a letter by registered mail from his 
homeland realizes that, despite the fact that 
he has moved or changed his first name, the 
authorities in the Communist country have 
a line on him. Dr. Bela Fabian, chairman of 
the Federation of Hungarian Former Polit- 
ical Prisoners, states that “these exiles are 
Constantly harassed by Government-inspired 
letters from relatives in the Ukraine and not 
infrequently accosted or approached by al- 
leged agents of the Soviet Government. 
They are alternately implored, threatened, 
or blackmailed into ,eturning to their home- 
land, to work for their homeland in the 
Country of their adoption or even solicited to 
&ct as spies.” 

Apparently in the hope of creating good 
will, the United States finds itself acting as 

ger man on behalf of the Communists, at 
the same time facilitating the distribution 
of enticing pictures of life in the slave coun- 
tries. Could we not at least demand equal 
treatment for our own publications? 


How We Got This Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, between Oc- 
tober 8 and December 24, 1961, the New 
York Daily News published a series of 
12 thoughtful editorials entitled “How 
We Got This Way.” Each editorial 
Stands on its own feet in that it is a 
treatment of a separate phase of our 
history. At the same time, each con- 
tributes to the overall topic “How the 
United States came to be the kind of 
Nation it is instead of some other kind.” 
I believe they deserve to be widely read 
and discussed. The series will be pre- 
Sented as separate insertions in the 
Recorp for the next 3 days. The first 
of the series appears below: . 

How We Gor Tus War 

The News today a series of Sunday 
editorials on how the United States came to 
be the kind of Nation it is, instead of some 
Other kind. 

There will be 12 editorials in the series, 
Unless our enthusiasm for the subject car- 
ties us beyond that number. 

The United States of America grew, by 
Way of armed revolt, out of Thirteen Colonies 
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.planted mainly by British pioneers, adven- 


turers and businessmen along the middle 

Atlantic edge of the North American Con- 

tinent in the 17th century—except for 
which wasn’t founded until 1733. 

These Colonies were Virginia, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connnecticut, Maryland, 
New York (snatched by the British from the 
Dutch), New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
New Hampshire, North and South Carolina, 
and Georgia. 

The two most famous names in our early 
colonial history were those of Capt. John 
Smith, boss of Jamestown Colony (1607) in 
Virginia, and William Bradford, second Gov- 
ernor of the Pilgrim vanguard that arrived 
in Massachusetts aboard the ship Mayflower 
in 1620. 

TOUGH BREED OF SETTLERS 

The British in those days were, by’ and 
large, a tough, bold, optimistic, ambitious, 
and grabby breed of cats. Some of the 
toughest and boldest among them took off for 
North America. 

These people, besides being extremely 
hard cooked, had a fierce dislike for various 
things at home—notably the Church of 
England's 17th century intolerance toward 
dissenters, and the nobility’s habit of fenc- 
ing off large tracts of land so that an esti- 
mated one-third of the British population 
was hopelessly pauperized. 

Accordingly, many of the colonists started 
out with convictions that everybody should 
be free to worship as he pleased, and that 
any man willing and able to farm should not 
find it too hard to get himself a piece of 
what land was available. 

Almost from the beginning, there was fric- 
tion here and there between the Colonies and 
the so-called mother country. 

The monarchs of Great Britain, busily 
building an empire ever since the wrecking 
of the Spanish Armada in 1588 by Sir Francis 
Drake, swiftly came to regard the North 
American Colonies as their personal property, 
to do with as they pleased. 

They granted huge domains in the 
Colonies to court favorites; sent over crown 
governors who robbed and oppressed the 


people; levied heavy and often unfair taxes: 


and consistently pursued a policy that went 
by the name of mercantilism. 

This policy boiled down to the proposition 
that the Colonies were to be milked by the 
Crown and should relax and enjoy it. 
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The colonials didn’t relax, didn't enjoy 
it, and gradually developed sly and highly 
effective ways of cheating on the system 
which London strove to keep riveted on 
them. 

Matters began to come to a head shortly 
after King George III (1738-1820) took the 
throne in 1760. George III customarily 
called the Colonies his farms,“ which gives 
you an idea of his government's policies 
toward them. 

Tax laws were piled on tax laws. More 
and more British troops were sent here to 
be fed and housed by the Americans, Trade 
with countries other than Britain was se- 
verely curtailed. Manufacturing was vir- 
tually forbidden. 

Of all these oppressive laws, the Stamp 
Act (1765) and the monopolistic Tea Act 
(1767) were the most detested. On Decem- 
ber 16, 1773, a mob of citizens disguised as 
Indians boarded British ships in Boston's 
harbor and heaved their tea cargoes over- 
board. 

The Boston Tea Party should have taught 
George III a lesson; but George was not 
one who learned easily. : 

By this time, colonial fire-eaters were 
talking - revolution—among them Patrick 
Henry in Virginia and Samuel Adams in 
Massachusetts. Time was running out on a 
king who didn't know it. 
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The first Continental Congress convened 
September 5, 1774, in Philadelphia. The 
first shots of the American Revolution were 
fired in the battles of Lexington and Con- 
cord (Mass.) April 19, 1775; and the second 
Continental Congress met at Philadelphia 
May 10, 1775. Of that, more in the next 
editorial in this series. 


Extremists on the Left 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, the Jan- 
uary 8, 1962, issue of Babson’s Wash- 
ington Forecast contains an interest- 
ing item focusing attention on one out- 
standing example of the extremist lan- 
guage often used by those who like to 
parade as “liberals.” The item most 
lucidly speaks for itself and should be 
a carefully by our extremists on the 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
item, as follows: 

The State Department is firing potshots 
at a “strawman” in response to the na- 
tionwide tide of criticism against this coun- 
try’s Congo policy. 

Charges by Mennen Williams and Carl 
Rowan that the “Katanga lobby” has brought 
American support for its causes are ridicu- 
lously incredible. 

Michael Struelens, the Katanga public-re- 
lations man, was given a 114-year budget 
of $140,000. With this, he rents and oper- 
ates a fairly expensive office, pays the salaries 
of two assistants as well as his own, pub- 
lishes a Katanga publicity bulletin, and pays 
for extensive travel and other expenses. 

The State Department implication is that— 
with what money is left—Struelens has 
“bought up“ such prominent Americans as 
Herbert Hoover, Richard Nixon, a large num- 
ber of U.S. Senators and Representatives, a 
host of American newspaper editors, report- 
ers, and columnists, and millions of “seem- 
ingly indignant” citizens. 

Williams accuses this “propaganda ma- 
chine” of spreading “horrendous tales of in- 
discriminate mayhem by the United Na- 
tions troops.” Actually, the mayhem tales 
were wired by AP and UP newsmen in Elisa- 
bethville who were almost annihilated in the 
promiscuous UN bombardment of that city 
and random bombing of civilian targets. 

Rowan used catch phrases in referring 
to Struelens’ operation as a “clever big- 
money campaign” representing “special eco- 
nomic interests * .“ By American money 
standards, Struelens is a piker. 

Rowan charges that Katanga Chief Tshom- 
be, by his unreasonable plea for self-deter- 
mination for his people, has been playing 
directly into Communist hands * * + as the 
Reds await the opportunity to make hay 
from the resulting chaos. The truth: The 
Soviet Union is actively supporting the U.S. 
and U.N. objective of forcing anti-Commu- 
nist Tshombe to submit to and join the 
Communist-riddled government now ruling 
the rest of the Congo. 

In his speech, Rowan associated the Ka- 
tanga supporters in the United States with 
the archconservatives, enemies of the in- 
come tax, defenders of segregation, oppo- 
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nents of water fluoridation, and assailants 
of the Supreme Court. This sort of guilt-by- 
association technique would, by comparison, 
make the late Senator Joe McCarthy look like 
the epitome of restraint. 

Our advice to Mr. Rowan: The tide of 
criticism would quickly change to a wave of 
applause if, at long last, American foreign 
policy would start operating in the interest 
of America. 


The U.N. Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of January 11. This ed- 
itorial expresses the thoughts and 
anxieties of many of our people and 
many of our constituents concerning the 
future usefulness of the United Nations. 

The United Nations has proved incap- 
able of either promoting or keeping the 
peace. Since it has broken with the 
original charter and started interfering 
in the internal affairs of its members 
and many of the small and weaker 
states, it has become a positive menace. 

The United Nations now acts on a 
double standard, one for the weak, on 
whom it can work its will with mercen- 
ary troops, and a very different one for 
the strong, before whom it bows in deep 
humility. 

The editorial follows: 

TRE UN. QUESTION 

It's just about impossible these days to 
avoid running into the U. N. question.“ In 
conversations and in periodicals of all polit- 
ical hues the same questions are being 
raised: Is the United Nations worth keep- 
ing? More particularly, can the United 
States continue to support the U.N. as an 
instrument of policy? 

This widespread concern, although be- 
lated, is healthy. For the questions are the 
right ones, and they are important ones for 
the United States. 

From the beginning, or so it has seemed 
to us from the beginning, the U.N. had to 
be regarded with skepticism for the plain 
and simple reason that it was founded on a 
fallacious premise: The assumption that the 
Soviet Union would cooperate with the 
United States in building a peaceful world. 
In view of this fundamental fallacy, it has 
been a disquieting thing all these years to 
see American children taught to revere the 
U.N., and sometimes taught more about it 
than about their own Government. Even 
more disquieting has been the incessant ref- 
erence to it by Government officials as the 
cornerstone of American foreign policy. As 
recently as last year the U.N. was called the 
only alternative to war—an absurdity if 
there ever was one. 

Still, for years no irretrievable harm was 
done to U.S. interests in the world as a result 
of the U.N.’s false premise. For this we can 
thank the Soviets, who quickly made their 
implacable hostility unmistakably clear, and 
thus drove us to other alliances and arrange- 
ments more suited to our interests. We 
found we could live with the U.N., in effect 
using it when usable and ignoring it when 
not. 

Today, however, we confront a new situa- 
tion. Due to the unseemly swelling of the 
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U.N. membership, the United States now has 
1 vote out of 104 in the General Assembly; it 
is overwhelmed by many new “nations” that 
are but fictitious fragments. What this 
means in practice was well illustrated in the 
wake of India’s aggression against Goa and 
the other Portugese enclaves. 

The United States wanted a Security 
Council condemnation of India; the Soviets 
vetoed that. The next step would have been 
for the United States to take the matter to 
the General Assembly, where a two-thirds 
majority can override a Security Council 
veto. In the old days the United States 
would have got it handily; this time it 
didn't even try because it knew it couldn’t 
get anything like the required number of 
votes. Even though the Indians had con- 
quired the enclaves by force, the Afro-Asian 
bloc was on India’s side; to them this was 
a case of an ex-colony, India, proceeding 
against a colonial power, Portugal. 

Now the United States obviously doesn’t 
have to apologize to anyone for its own anti- 
colonial origins and traditions. But the 
thinking in the U.N.’s dominant factions on 
this issue is upside down. Russia, the only 
significant colonial power today, is not re- 
garded by the Afro-Asians as a colonial 
power. As for the rest, anything goes in the 
name of anticolonialism. And this includes 
the use of force by the U.N. itself in the 
name of anticolonialism. 

That is the case of the Congo, in which the 
United States is so deeply involved through 
the U.N. The UN. force was used not as a 
buffer, not to prevent civil war and keep 
peace, but as an active antagonist to drive 
out the presumed vestiges of colonialism. 
In the expert opinion of Harvard Professor 
of Government Stanley Hoffmann, writing 
in the New Republic, this was a reversal of 
the peaceful policies the late Dag Hammar- 
skjold tried to apply. 

Unquestionably it is a precedent, and an 
awesome one for the United States to con- 
template. If the United States goes along 
with this anticolonialism theory, as it has 
in the Congo, into what more morasses may 
not the United States be dragged? As Mr. 
Hoffmann puts it, “The U.N. is simply not 
equipped to cope with a world in which too 
many hunting grounds are left open; an- 
other aggression justified by anticolonialism 
might, this time, provoke extensive blood- 
shed.” 

And that, we think, suggests the nub of 
the U.N. question. The United States is 
thoroughly enmeshed in an institution it 
cannot control and which is a potential dan- 
ger both to peace and to American interests, 
Professor Hoffmann states it even more 
strongly: There is a serious risk involved in 
entrusting the pursuit of important national 
interests to a mechanism the next twists and 
turns of which one cannot predict.” 

At least this much ought to be clear: The 
United States had best be extremely wary 
of the U.N. And the Congress and the peo- 
ple had best face the questions honestly, 
and at last without sentimentality. Our 
security may depend on realistic answers. 


A Parallel in Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Wednesday, the House installed a new 
Speaker and Majority Leader. Both 
JohN W. McCormack and CARL ALBERT 
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are capable and experienced legislators— 
dedicated to our form of government 
and the welfare of the people. The 
Democratic majority did well in its 
choice of these two Members. 


A parallel exists in my State of New 
Jersey where on last Tuesday, the State 
senate installed a new president of the 
senate and majority leader, except both 
are Republicans, but apart from party 
affiliations, the similarity remains. 
Frank S. Farley, the new president of the 
senate, and Charles W. Sandman, the 
majority leader, are capable and ex- 
perienced legislators. Senator Farley of 
Atlantic County has served as State 
senator for over 20 years, and has been 
a dedicated public servant all of his 
adult life. He is an acknowledged Re- 
publican leader in South Jersey, and has 
received many honors for a host of ac- 
complishments. His political motif has 


-always been good government and the 


welfare of the people. He has never for- 
gotten the training of his youth as a 
member of one of the fine old families 
of Atlantic City, and is always kind, con- 
siderate, and fair in his associations 
with his colleagues and constituents. 
Senator Sandman, the new majority 
leader, is a man of great fortitude borne 
of good training and experience in gov- 
ernment. As the senator representing 
a small county, he has had to battle with 
the political leaders from the large coun- 
ties, and has always faired well in the 
result and gained stature at the same 
time. He, too, is a patient, kindly man 
with a convincing manner that pleases 
ci placates all who come in touch with 


The State of New Jersey is, indeed, 
fortunate in having these fine officials 
directing the senate during the forth- 
coming year, and as the senators repre- 
senting two of my three counties of the 
Second Congressional District, Atlantic 
and Cape May Counties, I am looking 
forward to our cooperation, which has 
been so steadfast and helpful to me in 
my 4 years in Congress. 


Views of H. L. Yochum, President of 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15,1962 x 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the remarks of H. L. 
Yochum, president of Capital University. 
Columbus, Ohio, which appeared in the 
December 1961 issue of the Capital Uni- 
versity Bulletin. 

President Yochum is a highly re- 
spected educator and administrator on 
a college level and his views are most re- 
freshing in these times when so many 
people seem to be demanding so much 
more from the Federal Government. 
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Views or H. L. Yocrum, PRESIDENT OF CAPITAL 
Universrry, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


WHAT ABOUT FEDERAL AID? 


A few months ago when we were about to 
Start construction of a new residence hall for 
Men students, estimated to cost over 
2400, 000, we decided that we should arrange 
a loan of $300,000 from a local savings and 
loan association rather than from the Federal 
Government. Instead of a 40-year loan, this 
is a 20-year loan. Instead of around 3 per- 
Cent interest we are paying 5½ percent in- 
terest. Was this right or wrong, wise or 
foolish? You be the judge; let us tell you 
Why our board of regents took this action. 

At the very outset we may as well admit 
that most of our colleges and universities 
are gladly applying for Federal loans on con- 
Struction of buildings. Some of my col- 

es tell me that we are foolish to hold 
Out on this issue and some impressive rea- 
sons are given in educational journals why 
We should quit debating and gratefully ac- 
Cept all the Federal aid we can get. Frankly, 
Most of the argument in support of accept- 
ing Federal aid seems to be rationalization 
(which I would define as giving impres- 
alve reasons for what you have already de- 
cided to do for less impressive reasons). I 
cannot help thinking of the alleged reply of 
a politician when he was asked where he 
Stood on a certain issue “as a matter of prin- 
ciple”; said he, “wait until I have figured 
Out where the advantages are, and then I'll 

you where I stand as a matter of 
Principle. 


OUT OF BOTH SIDES OF OUR MOUTHS? 


During November the college presidents 
and some of their colleagues have been visit- 
ing business and industrial firms through- 
Sut the State to present the needs and merits 
Of the independent college and invite sup- 
Port through the Ohio Foundation of In- 
dependent Colleges. For 10 years we have 
told these business and industrial leaders 
that we feel there is a place for the inde- 
Pendent colleges and universities alongside 

tax-supported institutions of our State 
and several of our cities, We have declared 
t we think independent colleges and in- 
dependent business firms have a common 
Stake in preserving private initiative and 
enterprise, that we should help one another 
and not run to the Government to get the 
lp we need. Now, can we have it both 
Ways? Can we talk out of both sides of our 
Mouths? Can we solicit gifts as voluntary 
Support and then turn around and ask for 
from tax-derived funds? During the 

0 years we have worked together in the 
Ohio Foundation of Independent Colleges 
We have received significant amounts; the 
total for capital is nearly $300,000. We have 
Said this was the alternative to losing our 
Independence by taking Federal aid. I want 
to be honest when I present our case to 
the public. 

WHAT ABOUT CONTROL? 


But do we risk our independence by ac- 
Federal aid? Will Government con- 
trol result? To some degree it is inevitable. 
Ose who are in charge of disbursing funds 
Collected from the public by taxation have 
an implicit right—and duty—to see that 
ese funds are used as intended, that the 
Tecipients follow the directions which are 
of the deal. While I suspect no sinister 
aa on the part of anyone to set the 
Or taking over control of education, the 
More we become dependent on anyone for 
the financial aid we must have the more we 
Subject ourselves to the possibility of such 
Control. This is clearly involved in church 
SUpport for church colleges; when we accept 
SUpport from our church body we accept 
a degree of control, and rightly so. 
Should independent colleges, particularly 
church colleges, place themselves in the same 
Position With our civil government? I want 
Gane, Sure we do not jeopardize our indepen- 
ice, 
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THE DRIFT TOWARD SOCIALISM 
Entirely aside from political partisanship, 
all of us must recognize the trend toward 
more and more government participation in 
social and economic affairs since 1930. More 
and more the State and National Govern- 
ments have taken over responsibilities from 
the local community, the church groups, and 
the individual. Construction of roads or 
highways, expansion of hospitals and welfare 
services, now education—matching grants or 
other subsidies are provided from Federal tax 
sources. Why? Chiefly because no other 
agency has such breadth and depth of tax- 
ing power as the Federal Government. But, 
just as truly, because we think we get by 
cheaper that way. We regard such grants 
as given to us free of charge, though we 
know the ultimate source of all taxes must 
be ourselves. Money does not increase in 
value by being sent to the State or National 
Capital and then back again to the local 
point of origin. The only ones who can 
gain by this procedure are those who have 
little, contribute little in taxes, but receive 
more because it was taken away from others. 
This taking from all to give to some at the 
discretion of individuals or bureaus is soclal- 
istic. What’s so wrong about that? It 
erodes our spirit of enterprise and individ- 
ual responsibility, substituting a paternal- 
istic state. What we should reject and resist 
if it were attempted by force we are supine- 
ly accepting because it is done by handouts. 
I want no part of that trend, a poor substi- 
tute for the spirlt of independence and re- 
sponsibility which built America's greatness, 


Two rebuttals are frequently offered to our 
stated position. “You cannot resist the his- 
toric process—you cannot fight the current 
trend.” Why not? If we feel that the cur- 
rent trend is wrong we can and we should 
fight it. If we are convinced the historic 
process is in the wrong direction, we are 
morally obligated to resist it. Where are 
our principles, where is our concern for 
values, where is our fidelity to the best in- 
terests of our institution or church or na- 
tion, if we go along with policies we consider 
wrong? “Well, even so, since this money 
is available you are foolish if you do not 
get your share of it.” Such opportunistic 
motivation represents a dismal surrender 
of ethical principles, it seems to me. Can 
we stoop so low and maintain our integrity, 
our self-respect? 


WHICH PRICE DO WE PAY? 


It will cost us something to decline cheap 
and easy money, so freely given. Our 
church, our alumni, our friends who believe 
in private enterprise and in the independ- 
ence of our church colleges will have to pro- 
vide the money that we need for our sur- 
vival in the years ahead. I believe that is 
the better way and I have enough faith and 
hope to take this calculated risk. Much is 
at stake; the future of Capital University 
and even more than that. Tell me, am I 
right or wrong? Tell me, where do you 
stand on this issue? 


Minneapolis’ Outstanding Financial 
Achievement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR > 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 
Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Minneapolis recently received the 


distinction of maintaining one of the 
Nation’s best managed city financial pro- 
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grams. The gentleman from Minnesota, 
Dr. WaL TER Jupp, and I jointly represent 
the residents of Minneapolis and hence 
take great pride in this accomplishment 
of the past and present city councils who 
have so skillfully managed the finance 
program for the city. In recognition of 
this fine record the Hennepin County 
Young Republican League Resolutions 
Assembly recently adopted the following 
resolution which, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert in the RECORD: 

Whereas the city of Minneapolis has re- 
ceived a triple A credit rating from Standard 
and Poor's and Moody's; and. 

Whereas only six major cities in the coun- 
try have received such a high credit rating; 
and 

Whereas this credit rating will enable the 
city to obtain finances at lower interest 
rates: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Hennepin County 
Young Republican League Resolutions As- 
sembly commend the members of the past 
and present city council and board of esti- 
mate and taxation, especially Alderman 
Frank Moulton, for securing for Minneapolis 
this outstanding financial achievement. 


Labor Unions Versus Public Interest in 
Defense Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the Members 
of the House to bills which I introduced 
on the opening day of Congress, which I 
sincerely believe to be in the best in- 
terests of our defense effort. 

One of the bills, H.R. 9555, would pro- 
hibit strikes by employees employed in 
certain strategic defense facilities, such 
as missile sites, and so forth. The sec- 
ond, H.R. 9554, would amend the anti- 
trust laws to prohibit certain activities of 
labor organizations in restraint of trade. 

These bills are identical to the two 
introduced last September by Senator 
Joun L. MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas, chair- 
man of the Permanent Investigating 
Subcommittee of the Senate Government 
Operations Committee. Hearings held 
by this committee last April and May 
showed that a series of strikes, work 
stoppages, featherbedding and other in- 
efficient and uneconomical practices and 
abuses at Cape Canaveral, Vanderberg 
and other missile bases and defense 
ectablishments, had most certainly 
harmed our defense efforts. The reve- 
lations brought out during the course of 
these investigations were truly shocking 
and astounding. 

In a speech given last September by 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Roswell L. 
Gilpatric, before the National Security 
Industrial Association—which is made 
up of defense contractors—I note that 
he stated “the country has a right to 
demand of both defense industry and 
defense establishments a higher level of 
efficiency.” I agree with this statement. 
I feel the country has a right, and I feel 
the Congress has a duty, to follow up 
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this demand by considering and passing 
legislation which will put the necessary 
teeth into the laws which will help 
provide this high level of efficiency. 
While the Missile Sites Labor Commis- 
sion, set up by President Kennedy on 
May 26, 1961—after the revealing story 
of missile site abuses by some labor 
groups had become public—admittedly 
has done a fine and effective job, and has 
succeeded in reducing the abuse of our 
defense program to a great extent, this, 
in my opinion, is merely a stopgap meas- 
ure, depending to a great extent upon 
the promises of some labor leaders, or 
voluntary compliance, to lessen and pre- 
vent such abuses. Promises, as we all 
know, are like piecrust—easily broken. 
A few hotheads in labor, just as a few 
hotheads in management, can too easily 
and quickly undo all the good which men 
of integrity and honor have brought 
about. 

I noted further, in an article published 
in the Washington Star last October 10, 
that Secretary Goldberg, commenting 
upon the progress made by the Commis- 
sion, pointed out that while strikes idled 
workers at missile and space sites for 
1,136 man-days in September, 1961, this 

- strike record was better than the 4,979 
man-days lost in September, 1960—be- 
fore establishment of the Missile Sites 
Labor Commission—and said “it is too 
high in view of the critical importance 
to the Nation of our missile and space 
programs.” 

While I full well realize Secretary 
Goldberg was not suggesting that the 
Missile Sites Labor Commission be dis- 
solved, I believe and feel certain many 
other Members of Congress will agree 
with me, that we should exercise our 
responsibilities, as representatives of our 
people, to pass legislation which can 
insure the highest level of efficiency 
needed in our defense effort. The pub- 
lic deserves, and has a right to this 
insurance, and we would be remiss if 
we did not bend every effort to pro- 
vide it. 

I, of course, have been queried as to 
the likelihood or possibility that such 
legislation would be given consideration 
by the present administration. Let me 
say that I feel President Kennedy should 
be more than willing to give his political 
blessing to such proposals, in view of 
several statements he made while run- 
ning for the office of President, regard- 
ing our “missile lag.” Let me give you 
two examples from the printed 
“Speeches of Senator John F. Kennedy, 
Presidential Campaign of 1960.” Here 
is a quote from a speech made before 
the VFW Convention at Detroit, Mich., 
where he said: 

The facts of the matter are that we are 
falling behind—behind in our schedules, be- 
hind in our needs, behind the Russians in 
our rate of progress. The missile lag looms 
larger and larger ahead * * * we need to 
put our Strategic Air Command on an air 
alert and under wide dispersal, improve our 
systems of continental defense, step up our 
antisubmarine warfare effort, increase the 


thrust of our rocket engines, harden our 
missile bases * 


In a speech made at Kittanning, Pa., 
on October 15, 1961, Candidate Kennedy 
said: 
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I believe that the present rate of growth 
of the Soviet Union in military strength, 
particularly in long-range missiles, is greater 
than ours, and while I believe that today 
the United States is secure, I believe there 
is a danger in 1962, 1963, and 1964, that un- 
less we move ahead at a greater rate, we 
won't meet it“. 


In adding up these statements, and 
the facts as developed during the in- 
vestigations by Senator MCCLELLAN, it 
becomes painfully apparent that we can- 
not afford to pamper one segment of 
our population at the expense of the 
security of our Nation. These legislative 
proposals should not be construed as a 
criticism of labor as a whole, any more 
than antitrust legislation of the past 
should be considered as criticism of busi- 
ness or management as a whole. 

I believe it is important for the Con- 
gress to consider and pass this legisla- 
tion, and for the President to join in 
this effort. We must remember that 
whether we like it or not, we are in a 
race for survival as a free nation. This 
situation is not one of our choosing and 
we have to bear in mind that neither 
is our defense effort. The work on mis- 
sile sites and defense installations is 
critical in the final determination of 
whether or not the United States main- 
tains its present military superiority. 

I sincerely hope the Members of Con- 
gress will see their way clear to join in 
consideration and passage of this, or 
similar legislation. 


Public Costs of Urban Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
December 29, last, Dr. Robert Moore 
Fisher, chief economist of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, de- 
livered a thoughtful address before a 
meeting of the American Finance As- 
sociation in New York City entitled 
“Public Costs of Urban Renewal.” I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PUBLIC Costs or URBAN RENEWAL 
(By Robert Moore Fisher) 

The text for this paper is taken from the 
14th chapter of the Gospel according to St. 
Luke. Verse 28 reads as follows: 

“For which of you, intending to bulld a 
tower, sitteth not down first, and counteth 
the cost, whether he have sufficient to finish 
it?” i 

To sit down and count the cost or to 
weigh the benefits of urban renewal—wheth- 
er in terms of office towers, replatted streets, 
or rearranged establishments—requires 
more than saintly exhortation. Some bur- 
dens and rewards, such as cash outlays for 
capital expenditures or cash receipts from 
property taxes, may be measured readily. 
Others, such as involuntary mobility or re- 
ee townscapes, may only be estimated 
a . 
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Nor is that all. Public aid for urban re- 
newal takes specific form under legislation. 
But urban renewal goals are broadly, if not 
vaguely, defined. Trying to match dollars 
and projects against purposes and objectives 
may only complicate the picture. That, in 
turn, may leave all too little room for con- 
sidering alternatives. Toward resolving 
all these matters, this paper is intended to 
represent only an essay, not a verdict. 


SOME FEDERAL COSTS AND BENEFITS 


Substantial Federal resources and tech- 
nical aids have been reserved for the urban 
renewal program. Under Title I of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, as amended, Federal grant 
authorizations for urban renewal total $* 
billion. This contract authorization may be 
used chiefly to help write-down development 
costs of projects. Besides the sum of 84 
billion, $75 million has been set aside for 
urban planning grants under section 701 of 
the Housing Act of 1954, as amended. 

Over and above these amounts, certain 
features of programs within the Federal 
Housing Administration, the Public Housing 
Administration, the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, the Small Business Admin- 
istration, and the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration have been especially designed 
to support urban renewal. To cite two 
cases: For low-rent public housing, the pro- 
visions of the Housing Act of 1961 made 
available some 100,000 additional units at 
estimated average development costs 
$14,000 each. A substantial number of these 
dwellings, it was said, would be needed to 
accommodate urban renewal requirements- 
The 1961 act also permitted the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to make loans under its 
disaster loan program for the first time to 
small businesses displaced from urban re- 
newal sites or by other construction con- 
ducted by or with Federal funds. Thus to 
express the maximum potential Federal com- 
mitment toward urban renewal solely in 
terms of the $4 billion title I grant authori- 
zation would understate the case. 


Federal aid affecting patterns of urban 
land use, of course, goes beyond title I and 
its supporting programs. Within various 
cities, dominant Federal facilities like court- 
houses, office buildings, military installations, 
or defense highways may be erected, re- 
modeled, or closed. Substantial increases 
or reductions in Federal employment may 
take place. The size and location of such 
actions have impacts upon community land 
uses that politicians, at least, have come tO 
understand forcefully.* 

Economic benefits to the Federal Govern- 
ment from urban renewal seem more diffi- 
cult to trace. The Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator has stated that 64 bil- 
lion in Federal grants might stimulate 45 
much as $2 billion in community cash-or- 
kind contributions plus $20 billion in sup- 
plementary private investment associa 
with urban renewal projects, From this 
activity will come Federal income tax rev- 
enues of undetermined amounts. 

The question remains open however, 
whether the marginal increase in revenue 
may justify the marginal cost to the Fed- 
eral Government. The answer may depen 
in part upon how much urban renewal aid 
may merely shift the location and timing of 
changes in urban land use. May it, say, only 
redirect some capital formation from the 
suburbs to central cities? Or may it gen- 
erate additional spending, investment, and 
employment that would not otherwise occur? 

The issue of substitution of public for pri- 
vate credit versus stimulation of autonomous 
capital formation, I believe, deserves greater 
consideration than it has so far received.* 

The more the Federal Government becomes 
involved in our economy, the greater becomes 
its potential impact upon the costs and 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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benefits arising from changes in urban land 
Use. Examples of this involyement may 
Tange from a Supreme Court decision on 
School segregation to legislation concerning 
the treatment of capital gains on real estate 

ctions. They may include administra- 
tive actions such as the designation of areas 
or neighborhoods eligible or ineligible for 
federally underwritten mi . These 
and other fields of Federal activity, in one 
Sense, represent alternative approaches to 
the present urban renewal program which 
May also influence the timing, location, scale, 
nature, and cost of changes in city land use 
Patterns. 7 

SOME “LOCAL COSTS AND BENEFITS 


To communities, expenses of the urban 
renewal program have been conventionally 
expressed in terms of local grants-in-aid to- 
Ward net project costs. Under present law, 
these contributions must supplement the $4 
billion Federal grant authorization by at 
least $1.3 to $2 billion, depending upon the 
aid ratio involved. 

As in the case of public housing, local con- 
tribution requirements toward urban renewal 
have eased over time. The one-third local, 
two-thirds Federal, formula under which 5 
Program began in 1949 has gradually n 
liberalized. Various amendments have al- 
lowed local contributions of one-fourth in 
Certain cases. No local outlays at all are re- 
Quired for eligible displacement costs, for 
Which Federal grants may be made on a 100- 
Percent basis. Still other amendments have 

ened the types of local contributions 
acceptable as noncash grants-in-aid to urban 
Tenewal projects. They have also extended 
the retroactive deadline applicable to local 
Noncash contributions. such 
changes, the required local contribution was 

y or exclusively in noncash form for 
More than two-fifths (236) of 518 reporting 
urban renewal projects with loan-grant con- 

authorized as of June 30, 1961.“ 

In 1959, amendments first permitted com- 

Munity renewal programs to be developed. 

emergence may allow further easing in 
the ability of localities to meet their share 
Of project net costs on a noncash basis. In 
some cases, this might impose minimum bur- 
dens upon local budget expenditures over 
and above what would be required in the 
absence of Federal aid. 

If such developments occur, they would 
Make it financially easier for localities to un- 
dertake urban renewal projects. The demand 
for more Federal funds would widen accord- 

ly. This, in turn, would tend to increase 

local dependence upon Federal aid and could 

Open the program to charges of being a polit- 
giveaway. $ 

To spread Federal urban renewal aid as far 
as possible by assuring some tangible com- 
Munity contribution, proposals to require & 
local cash grant at a fixed ratio of the Fed- 
eral outlay deserve serious consideration, in 
my opinion, A single local cash contribution 
Would serve as a readily understandable in- 
dex of the Federal-local financial partner- 
ship. It would simplify administrative pro- 
Cedures. It should also help to minimize 

feelings of urgency in asking for Fed- 
eral aid that might otherwise be available to 
Others at minimum cost. Even now, one ob- 
Server has suggested that “Federal grants 
and loans for urban renewal have been al- 
lowed to divert the energy of local govern- 
ments from local action to efforts to ohtain 
their share of Federal assistance. 

So far, local grants-in-aid made in the 
form of cash have totaled about $244 million 
toward the net project cost of 518 reporting 
Projects with authorized loan-grant con- 
tracts as of mid-1961. Federal grants toward 
net project costs came to $1,195 million, and 
an additional $48 million went for 100 per- 


—ͤ — 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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cent Federal relocation grants. Thus local 
cash grants-in-aid represented about one- 
fifth of Federal cash grants. 

Community economic benefits from urban 
renewal are often phrased in terms of in- 
creased revenues from property taxes. Nu- 
merous cases have been reported of greater 
assessments and property taxes derived from 
completed projects. For example, the Sep- 
tember-October (1960) issue of “Urban Re- 
newal Notes,” published by the Urban Re- 
newal Administration, stated: 

“A URA study, covering projects in the 
United States and Puerto Rico, indicates that 
assessments will be 3½ times and revenues 
more than 4 times as much after redevelop- 
ment as they were before in these particular 

Again, however, it does not appear clear 


how much urban renewal efforts may only 


result in shifting the location of high-tax 
properties within one jurisdiction or among 
tax districts. Nor is it certain how much 
they may generate some new tax revenue 
that would not otherwise be forthcoming. 

Upon occasion, urban renewal expendi- 
tures have been justified as a means of 
restoring local tax bases. As a primary ob- 
jective rather than as a possible byproduct 
of the program, this justification seems 
questionable. Tax bases might be broadened 
less expensively by extending local tax juris- 
dictions to include outlying suburban areas. 

Community economic costs and benefits 
may also be measured by the net impact of 
urban renewal upon local budgets. Here 
burdens and rewards include more than 
local grants-in-aid and changes in tax rev- 
enues. They comprise the effects of large- 
scale rearrangements in land use that may 
(or may not) make for more efficiency in 
urban activities. They also range from be- 
fore-and-after municipal services for proj- 
ect areas, to the enforcement of workable 
programs for community development, and 
to the market effects of uncertainty about 
future public action. Not all such forces 
can be tabulated. 

A line from Shakespeare's "Coriolanus" 
asks: What is the city but the people?“ 
Upon the people finally rest the burdens 
and rewards of urban renewal, not upon 
physical structures and improvements. It is 
the people who occupy redeveloped space in 
completed projects. They are involved also 
in displacement from renewal sites and re- 
location or loss of households and businesses 
that form a locality’s social and economic 
base. Some 85,154 families and 14,579 non- 
residential establishments, for instance, were 
reported as relocated from urban renewal 
properties acquired within the United States 
through mid-1960.* 

The social costs and benefits connected 
with involuntary mobility on this scale will 
not be discussed here. Part of the picture 
appears in “The Death and Life of Great 
American Cities.” Another side is given in 
“The Seven Myths of Housing” and similar 
literature.’ Did Edwin Markham, the Ameri- 
can poet, perhaps haye such considerations 
in mind when he wrote in his poem, “Man- 
Making”: 


“Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 
In vain we build the world, unless 
The builder also grows.” 


SHARING PUBLIC COSTS 


Public aid under the urban renewal pro- 
gram is directed, among other things, toward 
one or both of two major financial objectives. 
First, it is designed to shift part of total 
capital costs to the public. Second, it is 
intended to hold within competitive limits 
periodical outlays for residential or non- 
residential.space in urban renewal projects. 

Some shifting in total capital outlays has 
taken place in terms of gross and net project 
costs. Through mid-1961, gross project cost 
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came to $2.6 billion for 518 reporting proj- 
ects with authorized loan-grant contracts. 
Of this total, net project cost or public 
writedown comprised $1.8 billion. Disposi- 
tion proceeds from resale accounted for $789 
million. In terms of cash outlays only, 
Federal and local grants were nearly double 
the amount paid by redevelopers as disposi- 
tion proceeds. (All figures exclude outlays 
made after site disposal.) 

Sharing of total costs depends in part 
upon the aid ratio. It also depends upon 
the provisions of other supporting programs. 
Liberal FHA-insured urban renewal mort- 
gage terms, for instance, can affect the in- 
cidence of total capital costs upon various 
kinds of legal interests involved. A recent 
report of the American Institute of Real 
Estate Appraisers cites one case as follows: 

“One of the general urban renewal factors 
* + + Is worthy of special mention 
This is the factor of special financing which 
is available under FHA-220 and 221 in urban 
renewal areas for certain types of reuse. 

“When financing is available for 90 percent 
of cost and where cost is permitted to in- 
clude a 10 percent builder’s profit, it is 
obvious that a builder who is also a developer 
can for all practical purposes obtain ap- 
proximately 100 percent financing for a new 
apartment house in an urban renewal area. 
Individual residences under FHA-221 can be 
provided under certain price limitations with 
homeowner financing at 100 percent of cost 
with a 40-year amortization period. 

“Tremendous leverage exists in this un- 
usually favorable financing. But it requires 
a redeveloper with a large project and long 
patience to wade through and wait out Gov- 
ernment processing of loan applications. It 
can affect price to a rather startling degree. 
In the course of our committee conferences, 
one instance was cited where two reuse ap- 
praisals were made on an apartment house 
site in a major city at $130,000 and $160,000. 
The property was offered in disposition at an 
upset price of $160,000. Some 28 prospective 
developers registered interest at this figure. 
The list was reduced on an architectural and 
financial responsibility basis to three finalists 
who were told that they were of equal 
acceptability and that sealed bids would be 
the determining factor. The winning bid 
was in excess of $400,000. The bidder ad- 
mitted quite frankly that since FHA treated 
the 220 financing on a cost basis, it was more 
important for him to get the site than it 
Was to pay a proper price for it."* 

In this case, a smaller share of the total 
capital cost was absorbed by the public than 
might have otherwise occurred. Also, a 
larger share of Federal aid went toward loans 
and less toward grants. The amount of 
Federal grant aid was reduced as a result of 
the higher final bid price. But the amount 
of Federal lending was increased to the ex- 
tent that the Federal National Mortgage 
Association may have bought larger FHA- 
220 mortgages based on a higher cost. 

PUBLIC COSTS FOR WHAT? 


Public aid for urban renewal projects is 
applied against net project cost. This cost 
figure acts as a measure of (and serves as a 
limit upon) the Federal and local shares. 
Assistance goes immediately toward redis- 
tributing capital outlays made for land ac- 
quisition and (often) clearance. Eventual- 
ly, it goes toward reducing total development 
costs. Of these costs, only a portion repre- 
sents capital sunk in the site. 

Once improvements have been erected or 
rehabilitated, the total project capital out- 
lay includes expenditures for land as well 
as for improvements. From this viewpoint, 
it makes no difference whether aid may be 
directed toward reducing the acquisition 
cost of land, the demolition cost of old 
structures, or the construction cost of new 
or refurbished facilities, 
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Thus public aid requirements vary with 
the choice of site and also with the reuse 
made of it. Each affects the amount of the 
so-called land writedown. Neither site se- 
lection nor site reuse, however, finds guid- 
ance under the law from economic criteria.’ 

According to urban renewal legislation, 
the location of projects is not based prin- 
cipally upon economic considerations of 
minimum cost and maximum benefit, 
Rather it depends chiefly upon physical 
considerations such as lack of existing fa- 
cilities or activities judged to be adequate. 
Thus in designating criteria of eligibility 
for Federal aid, the law refers solely to 
“slums and blighted or deteriorated or de- 
teriorating areas.” 

As for site reuse, the act merely provides 

for aid to be extended with “maximum op- 
portunity for the redevelopment, rehabllita- 
tion, and conservation of [urban renewal] 
areas by private enterprise. Both 
physical and economic guidelines are lack- 
ing. 
In determining site selection as well as re- 
use designation, physical standards of ade- 
quacy play a large part. The higher the 
standards followed, the greater the number 
of eligible project areas and the larger the 
dosage of public aid required to renew 
them. For urban renewal, as for public 
housing, “selection criteria of housing 
standards affects both the size of the prob- 
lem and the cost of solving it.“ “ 

A prerequisite to Federal urban renewal 
ald is the existence of workable programs 
for community improvement. In drawing 
up and implementing them, it is to be hoped 
that attention will be given to economic 
as well as to physical criteria. “Costly thy 
habit as thy purse can buy” is a useful ad- 
monition not only for Danes in travel but 
also for cities in transition. 

In this respect, the problem of renewing 
our cities becomes first a quesion of finding 
out how much the public and private parties 
are willing and can afford to devote toward 
that purpose, in view of all other demands 
upon their resources. Once these limits may 
be set, standards of adequacy may then be 
adopted with more reasonable assurance of 
being attained." 

And to what end? Should urban renewal 
be a program primarily for redrawing legal 
boundaries in order to facilitate large-scale 
land use changes? Or should its main func- 
tion be to eradicate structures and neigh- 
borhoods deemed inadequate? Or should it 
be a means of redistributing certain business 
and residential populations more demo- 
cratically? Or should it provide the means 
of changing undesirable housekeeping hab- 
its and values of community living? 

For whom are our cities to be saved? 
Should all of them be saved, even at con- 
siderable public and private outlays? The 
resolution of such questions may help to 
show whether a land writedown device is 
the most appropriate way of dealing with 
the problem, 

In his “Prayer for Generosity,” the 16th 
century saint, Ignatius of Loyola, asked for 
guidance in teaching us “to give and not to 
count the cost. It is not the intent 
of this paper to reverse that supplication 
by persuading the reader to count the cost 
of urban renewal and then not to give the 
subject another thought. Rather let us con- 
sider the alternatives so as to make the most 
of what is available. Only then may we 
“have sufficient to finish” the unending job 
of shaping the changing environment with- 
in which most of us live. < 


Ot. Alain Enthoven and Henry Rowen, 
“Defense and Organization,” in 
Public Finances; Needs, Sources and Utili- 
zation (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, for the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1961). 
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3For a recent case in the Senate, see the 
floor debate over Senator Lone of Louisiana's 
proposed amendments to the Area Redevel- 
opment Act then under consideration, begin- 
ning in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 14, 
1961. 

One recent source is Louis Winnick, 
“Economic Questions in Urban Redevelop- 
ment,” The American Economic Review, 
May 1961, pp. 290-298. See also Winnick’s 
unpublished paper, “Facts and Fictions in 
Urban Renewal,” presented before the Phila- 
delphia Housing Association, Jan. 28, 1960. 
A recent review by Richard H. Leach, “The 
Federal Urban Renewal Program: A Ten- 
Year Critique” appears in Law and Con- 
temporary Problems, pt. I, autumn 1960. 

Urban Renewal Administration, Urban 
Renewal Project Characteristics, June 30, 
1961." Some data cited later are also from 
this source. The Housing Act of 1961, for 
example, incorporated certain liberalizing 
amendments. It made any community with 
a population of 50,000 or less (150,000 or less 
for a community in a depressed area) eligi- 
ble for three-fourths Federal grants. Previ- 
ously, only municipalities doing their own 
initial planning expenses were eligible for 
three-fourths grants. The act also extended 
to 7 years from 5 years the retroactive limit 
on expenditures by educational institutions 
or hospitals that might be eligible as local 


grants-in-aid. 
*Leo Grebler, “Criteria for Appraising 
Governmental Housing Programs," The 


American Economic Review, May 1960, p. 327. 

*Urban Renewal Administration, Relo- 
cation From Urban Renewal Project Areas 
Through June 1960." The Urban Renewal 
Administrator estimated in 1961 that about 
1,000,000 families may be displaced from 
urban renewal sites over the next 10 years. 
Large as these figures seem, they are rela- 
tively small when related to national mobil- 
ity patterns. Over 34 milllon members of 
our civilian population changed residence 
at least once in the 1-year period March 
1959 to March 1960. The small relative size 
of the Federal program would seem to re- 
emphasize the need for aid to be used to 
supplement, not supplant, other public and 
private renewal outlays. 

* Jane Jacobs, The Death and Life of Great 
American Cities (New York: Random House, 
1961), and Nathan Straus, The Seven Myths 
of Housing (New York: Knopf, 1944). 

*American Institute of Real Estate Ap- 
praisers, “Report on Unique Features of 
Urban Renewal Appraisal Assignments” 
(1961), pp. 24-25. 

°Cf. Ernest M. Fisher, “Economic Aspects 
of Urban Land Use Patterns,” The Journal of 
Industrial Economics, June 1958. 

1 Robert Moore Fisher, 20 Years of Public 
Housing (New York: Harper, 1959), p. 55. 

u Ibid., p. 61. 


Spain as a Market for U.S. Cotton and 
Competitor With U.S. Cotton Textiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, while 
in Madrid, Spain, this past December 
during a 2-week tour of active duty as 
a Reserve officer in the U.S. Air Force, I 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Robert 
H. McBride, Chargé d’Affaires in the 
American Embassy. 


January 15 


He very graciously consented to furn- 
ish me with a written report on Spain 
as a market for American cotton and 
as a competitor with our domestic tex- 
tile industry. Mr. McBride’s report has 
been received, and I have found it to be 
very interesting and informative. In 
view of the fact that we will be called 
upon at this session to take up legisla- 
tion with respect to our international 
trade policy I believe my colleagues in 
the House will be interested in learning 
of the cotton producing and textile man- 
ufacturing industry in Spain- 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Mr. McBride’s report in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

SPAIN AS A MARKET FOR U.S, COTTON AND COM- 
PETITOR WITH U.S. COTTON TEXTILES 

During the past 10 years, Spain has pur- 
chased an average of over $27 million worth 
of U.S, cotton and exported to the United 
States an average of almost $2 million worth 
of manufactured cotton goods per year. An- 
nual fluctuations and trends in production, 
cotton imports and textiles exports are 
shown in the accompanying table. 

Spain began about 10 years ago to increase 
her cotton production through increased ir- 
rigation, improved dryland cropping prac- 
tices and seed improvement. The increase 
in production from 73,586 to 450,000 bales is 
evidence of the success of this effort. In 
order to achieve this production, nonirri- 
gated acreage was increased from about 
34,000 acres in 1952 to 425,000 acres in 1961 
and irrigated acreage was increased from 
zero in 1952 to 45,000 acres in 1961. 

During the same 10-year Spain’s cotton 
consumption requirements increased from 
around 400,000 bales per year to around 
600,000 bales. For this reason, import re- 
quirements have not declined in proportion 
to the increase in domestic production. It 
should also be pointed out that Spain nor- 
mally produces a sizable amount of low- 
grade, short-staple cotton and, even if 
domestic production continues to increase, 
import requirements of high quality cotton 
are likely to continue at a rather high level. 

Spain is a traditional exporter of cotton 
textiles. Such exports have fiuctuated 
greatly during the past 10 years. Between 
1952 and 1958, Spain's cotton manufactured 
goods exports declined from $16 to $5 
million, then again reached the $16 million 
mark in 1959 and moved up to $44 million in 
1960. 

The decrease in exports between 1952 and 
1958 was the result of the generally de- 
pressed world textiles market on the one 
hand and inflationary developments in 
Spain on the other. This latter development 
caused both increased domestic demand and 
increased prices and costs resulting in a con- 
tinued decline in exports. Beginning in 1958 
and continuing to the present time, the 
Spanish domestic textiles market has also 
been in a depressed condition. This has 
caused textile mills to look for foreign 
markets for their surplus textiles. 

In July 1959 the official exchange rate was 
devalued from 42 to 60 pesetas to the dollar. 
This, in effect, reduced the export price of 
all Spanish goods. At the same time, Span- 
ish exporters were permitted to import the 
equivalent amount of cotton exported as 
textiles without payment of import tax on 
other penalties. The effect of these devel- 
opments is reflected in Spain's exports dur- 
ing 1959 and 1960. Exports for the first half 
of 1961 were slightly less than for the first 
half of 1960, and total exports of manufac- 
tured cotton goods during 1961 are. esti- 
mated at around $40 million compared with 
$44 million in 1960. 

Spain's traditional exports are fabrics of 
various types. However, during 1960 she 
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exported over $8 million worth of cotton 
Yarn. The export of thread is a relatively 
new undertaking which amounted to around 
One-half million dollars in 1960 and averaged 
around $22,000 per month during the first 
half of 1961. 

Exports of cotton manufactured goods to 
the United States over the past 10 years 
have fluctuated from only token exports 
during the 1953-57 period to $7.7 million in 
1960: Such exports to the United States 
during 1961 are estimated at $7 million. 
Spanish statistics on textiles exports to in- 
dividual countries are shown only in groups, 
Which makes it impossible to provide exact 
Statistics on individual items. 

Spain’s ability to continue her cotton 
textiles exports at the present level will de- 
Pend on future domestic demand, the suc- 
cess of efforts to modernize the industry and 
developments in future wage rates. 

Domestic demand for cotton textiles is 
how in its third year of a rather substantial 
depression. There are economic indicators 
Of increased business activity in Spain. In- 
dustry officials are hopeful that the domestic 
Market will show some revival in 1962. If 
this should happen, the pressure to export 
Would be reduced. 

In 1959, a committee was established to 
Make a study of Spain's cotton textiles in- 
dustry and submit a plan for moderniza- 
tion. This committee reported that a ma- 
jority of the manufacturing units were small 
With antiquated machinery. In spinning, 
they reported 249 factories with 2.4 million 
Spindles. Factories with less than 5,000 
Spindles constitutes 32 percent of the total 
Number of factories. In weaving, there were 
855 factories and 72,275 looms. Factories 
With less than 100 looms constituted 90 per- 
cent of the total number of factories. 

As to the age of the equipment, it was re- 
Ported that 18 percent of the spinning ma- 
Chinery was installed in the 19th century 
and that another 23 percent was installed 
between 1900 and 1920. In the weaving 
group, 52 percent of all installed looms were 
More than 40 years old. 

As the above indicates, the output per 
Worker in Spain is very low. At the same 

ime, wage rates in the cotton textiles in- 
dustry in Spain are very low. Unskilled and 
Semiskilled man wages range from $l to 
$1.25 per 8-hour day. Most of the producer 
type labor in the mills consists of women 
With wages of $0.90 to $1.10 per day. 

Wages in the textiles industry have not in- 
Creased since 1956, even though wage in- 
creases have been granted in other indus- 
tries. Recent wage increases In the iron and 
Steel and automobile industries have ranged 
from 20 to 100 percent. One reason 
for maintaining low wages in the textiles 
industry is that this is a depressed industry 
and wage increases would only cause fur- 
ther unemployment. There is, however, 
much agitation for wage increases, not only 
in the textiles industry, but in other indus- 
tries as well. 


As to future developments, it is expected 


that any gain in efficiency from modernizing ` 


the industry will go toward wage increases, 
at least for the next few years. Spain's 
Comparative advantage in the world textiles 
Market is not likely to improve, and may 
Possibly be worsened as the demand for wage 
Increases move ahead of increased plant 
efficiency. At any rate Spain's contribution 
to world exports of textiles will continue to 
be small in relation to total exports and the 
Value of sales of U.S. cotton to Spain will 
Continue for the foreseeable future to be 
many times larger than the value of Spain's 
Seen of manufactured goods to the United 
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Spain: Domestic production and imports of 
raw cotton and exports of cotton manu- 
jfactured goods 


Imports of raw 
cotton 


Exports of 
ufactured goods 


Produc- 
tion 


Year 


Thou- | Thou- 

Bales Bales sands | sands 
73,586 | 37; $16,223 | $1,180 
84, 141 12, 897 22 
97,160 | 266, 2 10, 956 112 
159, 327 4 8, 099 93 
229,698 | 206, 39, 7, 857 307 
162,493 | 202,213 | 14,731 | 9, 105 316 
189, 211 435,5 53,013 | 5,429 1,279 
291,832 | 270,927 | 21,813 | 16, 364 1, 623 
325, 200 28,045 | 44,257 7, 734 
450,000 | 290,000 | 25,010 | 40,000 7,000 


Preliminary estimates. 


The Debate About Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a thoughtful and amusing column 
on the debate about civil defense ap- 
peared in the December 7 issue of the 
Montclair Times. While this session of 
Congress is faced with some deadly 
serious questions about civil defense 
which demand the most careful con- 
sideration we can give them, I am sure 
that in connection with this, as in other 
vital issues, our ability to look at our- 
selves critically and in good humor re- 
mains a priceless national asset. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
column printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

Now that the initial emotional surge over 
fallout shelters is ebbing it might be wise 
to take a layman's look at some of the 
ridiculous and near-ridiculous remarks 
we've been hearing and repeating: 

“If a bomb falis on my house what good 
will a fallout shelter do?” 

Fallout shelters are meant to protect 
against fallout, not bombs. If a bomb falls 
on your house, sell it fast, even at a bargain 

rice. 
N “I can't hold with this theory of shooting 
my neighbor if he tries to get into my shel- 
ter.” 


This was an opinion expressed by one man 
and a few people who plan to shoot their 
neighbors anyway. It is not à recom- 
mended national policy. 

“If they bomb New Tork 

This is similar, but not identical, to re- 
marks made all over the country. In Ber- 
keley, Calif., it begins: “If they bomb San 
Francisco * * In Evanston, Ol., it's: 
“If they bomb Chicago * * *.” We all think 
„our“ city is the important one. 

“I know New York isn’t a top military 
target, but think of the psychological effect.” 
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With hydrogen bombs, psychological ef- 
fects? 

“I refuse to let fear drive me into the 
ground to live like an animal.“ 

Fox holes were pretty popular during 
World War IT and some of the animals“ who 
lived in them are still around and doing well. 

“I don’t want to come out of a shelter 2 
weeks later and live in a completely devas- 
tated country.” 

If a single bomb could devastate a 300- 
square-mile area, it would take 10,000 of 
them, all perfectly aimed, to devastate the 
entire country, and still leave Alaska and 
Hawali untouched. 

“Some madman may push a button and 
start the whole thing by mistake.” 

Has the instigator of this remark never 
watched on TV the hours-long, highly tech- 
nical countdown that precedes a missile- 
launching? 

“The next war may be over in a matter of 
minutes.” 

The number of H-bomb targets is extreme- 
ly limited—population, transportation, and 
industrial centers. But spread a million 
guerrillas over a half-dozen large Western 
States and the enemy would go broke trying 
to beat them with costly H-bombs. A war 
might drag on for years at the rifle and bay- 
onet level. ‘ 

The foregoing is no pitchman’s plug for 
fallout shelters. Even e: disagree on 
their merits. But it does lead up to the 
last oft-repeated statement: 

“People in other countries aren't excited 
so why should we be?“ 

Well, maybe it’s because those Soviet mis- 
siles are aimed at the United States. Then, 
too, the French and the Danes and Nor- 
wegians weren't excited in 1939, but they 
were occupied in 1940—for 5 years. Twenty 
years ago this morning we weren't excited, 
elther. Twenty years ago this afternoon we 
had no Pacific Fleet. 

As the man said, “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” Vigilance is that state 
halfway between lassitude and panic. 


U.S. Customs: Big Business Well Run 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Bureau of Customs is one of the most 
efficient agencies within our Treasury 
Department. Thousands of Americans 
returning to the United States from 
abroad have the opportunity each year 
to meet representatives of the Bureau 
at our various ports of entry. Our cus- 
toms inspectors perform their duties in 
a quiet, efficient, and pleasant manner. 

I was very pleased, therefore, to note 
in the January edition of Forbes maga- 
zine an editorial commending our cus- 
toms inspectors for the very fine manner 
in which they perform their duties. 
With the belief that the editorial will be 
of interest to my colleagues in the House, 
under unanimous consent, I include it 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
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U.S. Customs: Bic BUSINESS WELL Run 
(By Malcolm 8. Forbes) 


As an oft-traveling American businessman 
I'd like to abandon the usual role of critical 
commentator and turn to enthusiastic back- 
slapping. The back: U.S. customs. They do 
an exceptionally difficult Job extraordinarily 
well. 

As one who comes into Idlewild—and oc- 
casionally Honolulu—several times a year, 
I developed a very high opinion of the effi- 
cient and courteous manner that the cus- 
toms inspectors display in handling multi- 
tudinous travelers. To find facts to fit the 
opinion, I spent several hours the other day 
at Idlewild with the collector of New York 
port, Joseph P. Kelly, and his administrative 
officer, Frank R. Creed. 

Into New York port from foreign points 
come 114 million people a year, 75 percent 
of them returning Americans. The port cus- 
toms collects over $550 million a year, 
only a small fraction of it from dutiable 
things brought in by individual passengers. 
Today, with fewer employees, customs is 
handling in less time a far greater volume. 
Idlewild itself has a force of 120 inspectors 
working in five overlapping 8-hour-a-day 
shifts round the clock 7 days a week. Doing 
the normal clerical work there are an addi- 
tional 49 men who are trained so they can 
function as inspectors to expedite the job 
at peak periods. The goal sought—and 
maintained—for each inspector is to take 
no more than an average of 4 minutes per 
passenger. 

Complaints about U.S. customs for the 
most part fall into three categories. 

First, there are those who complain be- 
cause they feel others are being given prefer- 
ential treatment—and those who complain 
because they think they should have had 
preferential treatment and didn't get it. The 
first part of the complaint usually stems 
from the fact that diplomats have immunity 
from customs and, therefore, are waved 
through. With the U.N, located in New York 
this happens often. Other times, when the 
arrival terminal is choked by the- simul- 
taneous arrival of many giant jets, the cus- 
toms will, for a period of 15 minutes or a 
half hour, authorize spot checks, where per- 
haps alternate passengers open one or more 
of their bags while the others are passed 
through. 

VERY IMPORTANT PERSONS: REAL AND PHONY 

Usually the genuine very important per- 
sons are quickest and most pleasant in com- 
plying with the inspection procedures. But 
the would-be big shots, when they are made 
to open their bags like everyone else, even 
after they have dropped names all over the 
inspector, resent it. 

The second category of complaints aimed 
at the inspector is simply a matter of the 
law. Plants, meats, some fruits, etc., are 
not permitted to be brought in under any 
circumstances. But the fellow bringing back 
a baseball-bat-sized piece of his favorite 
bologna sometimes feels it's taken away from 
him just to improve the inspector’s own 
menu, 

Often delays in getting through the line 
to an inspector arise because some travelers 
have the devil's own time getting their lug- 
gage open. They've reinforced the bulging 
bags with wrappings and rope and straps to 
keep them from bursting before arrival. 

Customs also has the difficult task of en- 
forcing the Copyright Act under which man- 
ufacturers can set quotas on imports of their 
own products, such as Jensen silver, assorted 
perfumes, musical instruments, etc. There 
are several hundred such articles and, unless 
the tourist has written permission from the 
manufacturer in this country, he cannot 
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bring in the trademarked item from abroad. 
Again, some people tend to blame the inspec- 
tor when he won't pass through their treas- 
ured, bargain-bought Steinway grand piano. 

Every complaint that comes to customs is 
investigated. When somebody beefs about 
having had to wait an hour in line it is 
promptly and easily checked by checking his 
customs declaration, which is stamped with 
the time of its completon. By reviewing the 
time stamped on the declaration of the man 
in front of the complainant and the person 
behind, the officers can swiftly find out ex- 
actly how long it took the inspector to do 
his job. By this method, the order in which 
everyone went through every customs line 
can be completely reconstructed and the 
time involved exactly computed even weeks 
later. 

Top boss of the New York Port, Collector 
Kelly, often personally checks out letters of 
complaint that come to his attention and 
very frequently he can be found on line ob- 
serving how the job is being handled. He 
has a cheerful determination to see that U.S. 
Customs’ reputation under his tenure is 
further enhanced, 


CUSTOMS’ VIEW OF THE PUBLIC 


As for the other side of the coin—the cus- 
toms men's opinion of the traveling public: 
Procedure is based on the premise that 99 
percent of the travelers are basically honest, 
and 85 to 90 percent of returning travelers 
go through the line with no complications. 
The others usually hit some complications 
by virtue of bringing improperly filled-in 
declarations, bringing in copyrighted goods 
or forbidden fruits of one sort or another. 

One veteran inspector, Joseph Burton, 40 
years in the U.S. customs service and now 
deputy collector and head man on the scene 
at Idlewild, estimates that no more than 1 
out of 500 travelers is suspicious, and he 
is spotted with startling consistency. Many 
a tourist trying to sneak in an undeclared 
jewel or expensive Paris gown must be rue- 
fully bewildered at how the inspector seemed 
to know it. The answer has nothing to do 
with a secret divining rod. Over half of the 
time it is simply a matter of advance in- 
formation, Informers receive 25 percent of 
whatever penalty is imposed for attempted 
smuggling. 

UNCLE SAM'S HELPER 

The suave, persuasive jeweler who sold Mr. 
and Mrs. Gotrocks that lovely bracelet isn't 
content with his profits at the scene. As 
soon as the couple has departed his store he 
rushes to the phone and tips the nearest 
Treasury agent in the American consulate 
about the sale. If the store proprietor 
doesn’t happen to think this is a nice thing 
to do to his foreign customers, some under- 
paid clerk can frequently be depended upon 
to supplement his income by helping Uncle 
Sam keep American tourists honest. 

The most pleasant American tourists so 
far as customs is concerned? Those coming 
in by ship. They are rested, relaxed, in no 
hurry. They can take all the time they want 
in departing from the comforts of their liner. 

Air travelers, on the contrary, are usually 
in a hurry, and before they have been 15 
minutes in the terminal are pointing out to 
everybody who looks official that in the same 
amount of time they could have gone several 
hundred miles on the plane they just left. 
In addition to which, of course, the delight- 
ful effects of the huge meal, and spirit-ele- 
vating refreshments have worn off. They 
view the customs man through eyes red and 


weary. 

Surprisingly, the and their 
bosses still seem to have a pretty good opin- 
ion of their fellow citizens. 


It certainly ought to be reciprocated. 


January 15 

Dedication of Engineering Sciences 
Building of West Virginia University— 
Address by Ira H. Abbott, Director of 
Advanced Research Programs of Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
October 6 of last year the dedication of 
the new Engineering Sciences Building 
of West Virginia University located on 
the new Evansville campus of the Col- 
leges of Engineering and Agriculture, 
was a notable event. 

This modern 14-story building, the 
space requirements of which were de- 
signed by the faculty of the College of 
Engineering, has been built to accom- 
modate the expanding program in ad- 
vanced research until 1975 or 1980. The 
structure houses the various departmen- 
tal offices, classrooms, and lighter re- 
search facilities such as the electronics 
laboratory—in addition to which there 
are separate buildings housing the 
aerodynamics laboratory with its sub- 
sonic and supersonic wind tunnels and 
the propulsion laboratory where jet and 
rocket research is conducted. 

This is all part of the ambitious pro- 
gram in advanced engineering research 
which is being conducted under the 
highly able administration and leader- 
ship of Dean C. A. Arents of the College 
of Engineering, a program which real- 
ized one of its goals in 1960 by instituting 
doctoral studies in each of the depart- 
ments of the college. Enrollment in 
the College of Engineering now numbers 
some 1,300 undergraduate and preengi- 
neering students and approximately 
150 graduate students, with the ultimate 
goal being an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 500 in advanced research in the 
engineering sciences. 

The modern and progressive Medical 
Center of the University of West Vir- 
ginia has already established an honored 
reputation in the research and practice 
of the medical sciences. There is every 
reason to believe that the advanced re- 
search program of the College of Engi- 
neering will achieve equal eminence for 
our university in the physical and engi- 
neering sciences. 

The vital interdependence of democ- 
racy and scientific inquiry has been ac- 
knowledged by leading American think- 
ers since the time of the Founders of 
this Nation. The challenge of securing 
the continued advancement of democ- 
racy and free scientific inquiry was ad- 
dressed at this dedication by Ira H. Ab- 
bot, Director of Advanced Research 
Programs of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. I ask unan- 
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imous consent that his eloquent remarks 
2 Sciences and the 

to Freedom” be printed in the Appendix 
to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ENGINEERING SCIENCES AND THE CHALLENGE 
TO FREEDOM 


(Presented by Ira H. Abbott at the dedica- 
tion of the Engineering Sciences Building, 
College of Engineering, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, October 6, 1961) 

Almost 2 centuries ago fateful words 
thundered from Philadelphia to provide a 
Soaring vision of a new society. The free 
Peoples of the world, as well as the oppressed 
and hungry, are still moved by these words: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 

y. and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed.” 

Thus brave men established the concept 
that governments are created for men and 
not men for the state. This concept to- 
8ether with the rising industrial revolution 
Created the Western civilization in which we 
live and believe. 

Today we live in a period when these prin- 
Ciples and ideals are being challenged as 
Greek civilization was challenged by the 
Persians; as Rome was challenged by Carth- 
age. Not since the time of the Reformation 

there existed such a period of turmoil to 

Tesolve itself finally into a new civilization 

Characterized by a new moral, intellectual, 

and material life. We are privileged to live 

in such a period; to strive for that in which 

We believe; and to work to continue the feet 

Of man on the path of freedom that permits 

his moral and intellectual growth as well 

as his material well-being. 

Our crisis differs from the the previous 
Ones in that the challenge includes but ex- 
tends beyond the conventional areas of 
ideology, religion, and philosophy. In 
Searching for a chink in our armor, the 
forces which oppose our civilization have 
also attacked where we were seemingly the 
Strongest, but, perhaps, actually weakest. 
Thus we find our intellectual forces under 
Strongest attack in the areas of science and 
engineering. 

The importance of this attack arises from 
two facts. The first, and most apparent one, 
is that, to a degree never before experienced, 
Preeminence in science and engineering 
Carries with it the brute force capability to 
Conquer, to maintain the conquest, and to 
impose the will and ideology of the con- 
queror on all mankind. This fact is so ap- 
Parent to any person that it needs 
No elaboration, but the situation is compli- 
Cated by the fact that our beliefs and ideals 
forbid us from using this force aggressively 
to conquer and impose our will. 

The second fact is that success in science 
and engineering, including the material ben- 
efits arising from that success and the stimu- 
lus resulting from dramatic new achieve- 
Ments, has become a symbol of success in 
au things and, to many minds, a proof of 
the superiority of the type of society, that 
best produces such results. It is beside the 
Point that we may reject such reasoning. It 
rhe and is a force that we must recog- 


It is not surprising that such beliefs exist. 
Multitudes have experienced within their 
Own lifetimes a transformation from an 
agrarian life of scarcity to an industrial life 
Of relative plenty. Even larger numbers have 
Watched from the sidelines while this trans- 
formation happened to others but left them 

almost their original primitive condition 
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of near starvation. Literally hundreds of 
millions have watched the devel t of 
new weapons in the hands of others of such 
power as to leave those without them as 
helpless, individually and as nations, to re- 
sist aggression as the wild beasts are to re- 
sist civilized man. 

Only 4 years ago, man’s first space vehicle 
was sent beyond the confines of the earth 
to report back new information about the 
cosmos in which we live. Since then man’s 
instruments have been sent to the moon; to 
orbit about the sun; and man himself has 
ventured into space. We look forward with 
confidence to further space explorations by 
instruments and to journeys by man to the 
moon and the nearer planets. It would be 
strange indeed if such achievements did not 
affect man’s outlook and views of the society 
in which he lives. 

Today, the powerful Government in Mos- 
cow is attempting to marshal the talents of 
its people in science and engineering with 
the avowed purpose of surpassing our 
achievements. Its boys and girls are care- 
fully selected according to their talents and 
trained in science, engineering, and related 
fields. The intent is that no talent consid- 
ered worthy of training and useful to the 
state be wasted and that no one be deprived 
of opportunity to study by lack of economic 
means. Powerful economic and prestige in- 
centives are used to focus the purpose and 
industry of the student. Those with ex- 
ceptional talents are encouraged to advance 
their studies to the full extent of their capa- 
bilities. The result is a flow of productive 
scientists and engineers that already con- 
siderably exceeds the number graduating in 
this country. 

This, then, is the challenge we face. We 
must provide better education for our youth, 
and, without detracting from other fields, 
turn more of them to science and engineer- 
ing. I am confident we will meet this 
challenge. 

This will require the provision of addi- 
tional incentives to the young people them- 
selves. Additional economic incentives will, 
no doubt, be essential, but other incentives 
will be at least as important. To an even 
greater degree than now, science and engi- 
neering must establish itself as a field of 
high professional quality and prestige, and 
one which produces satisfactions of a spir- 
itual as well as a material nature to com- 
pensate for the discipline and labor 
involved. 

Our success will require dedicated and 
skillful teachers and research workers to 
train the students. If we are to obtain such 
men, they must be made to realize more 
than today that our country values their 

cation and talents. 

. human dedication and talent is the 
first essential, people cannot work together 
effectively without the classrooms, labora- 
tories, libraries, and living quarters that 
make up the physical body of a modern uni- 
versity. We stand here today in the pres- 
ence of a magnificent new building dedi- 
cated to the advancement of education in 
the engineering sciences, and, through this 
function, to an important contribution to 
the preservation and improvement of the 
ideals and philosophy of our Western 
civilization. 

The President's Commission on National 

Goals stated in its report, “Goals for Ameri- 
cans”: 
“The development of the individual and 
the Nation demand that education at every 
level and in every discipline be strengthened 
and its effectiveness enhanced. New teaching 
techniques must continue to be developed. 
The increase in population and the growing 
complexity of the world add urgency. 

“Greater resources—private, corporate, 
municipal, State, and Federal—must be mo- 
bilized. A higher proportion of the gross na- 
tional product must be devoted to educa- 
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tional p This is at once an Invest- 
ment in the individual, in the democratic 
process, in the growth of the economy, and 
in the stature of the United States.” 

The determined reaction of our free so- 
ciety to this challenge will require v 
acceptance and deliberate participation by 
our citizens, educators, the scientific com- 
munity and the executive and legislative 
powers at all levels of government. One 
university, State, or any other single group 
cannot do it alone. West Virginia deserves 
congratulations for what is being done here, 
but our pace must be stepped up every- 
where. 

Improved and expanded plants, higher 
quality of teaching staffs, and proper - 
nition and rewards for teacher and student 
are the pacing items which must be acceler- 
ated in our acceptance of the challenge with 
honest expectation of success. This build- 
ing stands as a symbol erected by West Vir- 
ginia in evidence of our determination to do 
the job necessary to assure the rights of 
men everywhere and for all time to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness, 


The Home is the Heart of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in 
its 1961 essay contest, the California 
Real Estate Association awarded hon- 
orable mention to Donald Goldstein, 
Venice High School, Venice, Calif., for 
his essay entitled “The Home Is the 
Heart of the Nation.” Winner over 284 
entrants from Venice High School, where 
he was 1961 class valedictorian with a 
3.96 average, Donald read his prize- 
winning effort at a recent banquet of 
the Venice Board of Realtors, I know 
my colleagues will find his words most 
heart warming: 

THE HOME Is THE HEART OF THE NATION 
(By Donald Goldstein) 

It is evident that in the United States, as 
in no other country in the world, the rights 
of the individual are dearly cherished and 
carefully protected possessions. The people 
are guaranteed the freedom to live how and 
where they desire, and it is significant that 
the majority of them choose to gather their 
loved ones around them in private dwellings 
which each identifies as hls home. Because 
in a democracy the future of the country is 
in the hands of the people and the people 
are & product of their environment, the 
home occupies an important role in the 
destiny of our great Nation. 

A home is recognized as more than just a 
testimony to our freedom; it is primarily a 
symbol of security, a place where we find 
release from tension, and a place of warmth, 
shelter, and love. Because of its great value, 
people will work hard to acquire and keep a 
home of their own; consequently, it becomes 
a steadying influence on its owner by giving 
him a goal to work for. 

It is around the home that the family unit 
revolves; for it is here that the family shares 
many of its common experiences and spends 
most of its time together. To the parents, 
it is a haven in which they can relax and 
forget the troubles of the day, and a place 
where they find the happiness of being near 
those whom they love and those who love 
them. To the children a home represents 
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food, warmth, security, and love. It is their 
whole world when they are young—a palace 
full of strange adventures and experiences. 
As they grow older, it becomes the hub from 
which they extend themselves when ventur- 
ing out into the strange, new world. More- 
over, it is a classroom where they are taught 
many of the important lessons of growing up. 

Most important of all, a home is a reflec- 
tion of the personality and the way of life 
of its inhabitant. Its appearance varies ac- 
cording to its occupants, who also impart to 
it a distinct atmosphere. In many cases it 
is a means of identification for the owner, 
as it is a product of his endeavors. 

A home is much more than a place to hang 
your hat, To the individual, it is a symbol 
of status, security, and happiness. In gen- 
eral, it represents one of the fundamental 
principles of our democracy—the right of the 
people to live as private citizens. As long as 
people are free to choose their own distinct 
modes of living, it is certain that the ideals 
of the United States are still in existence. 


Hot Foreign Aid Battle Looms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Hot Foreign Aid Battle 
Looms” which appeared in the January 
11, 1962 edition of the Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) News-Sentinel. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hor FOREIGN Arp BATTLE Looms 


When the new session of the 87th Con- 
settles down to thrashing out specific 
major individual issues a bitter “no holds 
barred” battle on foreign aid promises to 
essay a headline role. And uniquely, it isn’t 
going to be sharply defined as just a Repub- 
licans versus Democrats fight. 

The majority of the Republicans of course 
will be arrayed on the side of moderation in 
foreign aid, though not all of them by any 
means. However, there isn’t going to be 
an like the internecine battle that 
promises to rack the Democratic ranks. For 
one thing, the most potent foe of foreign 
aid in Congress today is a Democrat, Con- 
gressman Orro PassMAN, of Louisiana. Some 
idea of how irreconcilibly he is opposed to 
the lavish foreign aid handouts that were 
favored by former President Eisenhower just 
as they now are by President Kennedy, was 
the tribute Passman paid to foreign-aiders 
the other day when he declared: 

“When you really pin these people down, 
from top to bottom, they say we have only 
one think to offer—that's our dollars. I 
could sob like a woman when I hear them 
say that. Were enticing foreigners with 
our dollars, We'll lose them all as friends if 
we're not careful.” 

How formidably and effectively antiforeign 
ald PassMAN is, may be gleaned from the fact 
that last year he was largely responsible for 
a House vote of $1,118 million less than the 
President had requested, and $596 million 
less than Congress itself had authorized. 
And actually, the PassmMan subcommittee 
had recommended a still further cut of $300 
million, 


This self-styled country boy is chairman of 
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Mr. Speaker, an editorial which ap- 


the House Appropriations Subcommittee on peared in the January 2, 1962, issue of 


Foreign Operations, which, of course, in- 
cludes most importantly, foreign ald. 
Thanks to Senate pressure, the bill finally 
signed by the President provided a little 
more than $3.9 billion, only about $861 mil- 
lion less than requested by the Kennedy 
administration, However, it took real bi- 
partisan efforts and much obeisance by the 
President to liberalistic Republicans to get 
the spending authority up to that level. 

Incidentally, President Kennedy, on Sep- 
tember 2, issued a statement earnestly urg- 
ing Congress to appropriate funds as close 
as possible to the amounts he requested. 
And significant of the bipartisan liaisons 
on the question of foreign aid, a day earlier 
former President Eisenhower had called the 
PassMAN clashes incomprehensible to me, 
especially in light of present world tensions. 

The widespread distrust of foreign ald ac- 
quired by conservative House Members— 
Democrats and Republicans alike—is attrib- 
uted in large part to Passman's impressive 
knowledge of all aspects of the foreign aid 
program, his boundless energy and his 
articulateness. And this year, obviously, 
India’s devouring of Goa and two other 
Portuguese enclaves appears to have been 
made to order for PassMAN. 

For instance, a report to be made to Con- 
gress before the new session gets very far 
along, will show that foreign aid to India in 
various forms over the past 10 years came to 
about $3.3 billion and just in the year ended 
June 30, U.S. aid of all sorts to India totaled 
$712.9 million. How this vast sum, like many 
others extracted from the American taxpay- 
ers for foreign aid has failed to promote 
democratic processes in the world, is par- 
ticularly dramatized by the experience with 
Nehru's India. 

The antiforeign aid Democrats, of course, 
are to be commended for their economic 
sanity in opposing wild, reckless foreign aid 
of which that long surfeited on India is only 
one of many examples. Incidentally, it adds 
color to the pungent comment of the London 
Economist that 

“The Democratic Party is a coalition of 
ill-assorted elements that usually manages 
to achieve a semblance of unity during presi- 
dential election campaigns, but begins to 
disintegrate soon afterwards.” 


Wildernesses From Lands of Milk and 
Honey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
is growing concern over the wilderness 
bill which is being considered by this 
Congress. This concern was expressed to 
me in conversations when I was in my 
district and is being expressed in letters 
and editorials since my return to Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I believe that cdreful consideration 
should be given to this legislation. Also, 
I believe that the report of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion which is due at the end of this 
month should receive careful study be- 
fore action is taken on the bill. 


the Everett, Wash., Daily Herald presents 
many thoughts of value in regard to 
wildernesses. Therefore, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include this edi- 
torial in the RECORD: 

CREATING WILDERNESSES OUT or LANDS OF 

MuK AND HONEY 

Grass is wonderful stuff for a lawn, and 
cows turn it into butter. Grass also becomes 
lamb chops and hamburgers through a won- 
derful process of nature, aided by skilled 
ranchers, 

There is some question, though, as to why 
60,000 acres of grass should be turned into 
a national park in Pottawatomie County, 
Kans., over the objections of many of the 
residents. Will people really flock from all 
over the United States just to look at grass? 
The backers of the Prairle National Park 
seem to think so. 

Yet, as residents of the area have pointed 
out, nobody much stops to look at the grass 
now, and it's already there. Motorists speed 
through the prairies at 70 miles an hour be- 
cause they consider the landscape monoto- 
nous, and under the park proposal it will 
merely stay that way. 

The matter is more serious than it first 
appears. All over the Nation, the Govern- 
ment is moving to take lands out of private 
hands and place them in Federal hands for 
the sole purpose of creating recreational 
areas. 

On Cape Cod, the Government has con- 
demned residential and business areas which 
give the Cape much of its color and charm. 
The residents of a large Michigan area, the 
Sleeping Bear Dunes, are threatened with 
grave losses as the Government acts to create 
another recreational area. 

And the wilderness bill idea, pending in 
Congress, would virtually bar any future de- 
velopment of any area not already developed 
no matter how badly we may come to n 
the land or the minerals there. 

All this is happening at a time when the 
Forest Service is opening more of the national 
forests to recreational use, and when many 
private lands are being opened to the public. 
Many of the recreational areas the Govern- 
ment already operates draw sparse attend- 
ance. 

Our population is growing, and our people 
need room to live and for gainful employ- 
ment. Our natural resources are needed for 
defense and for improvement of living stand- 
ards. Our Federal budget is in enough trou- 
ble without committing new millions to 
create wildernesses out of our lands of milk 
and honey. 


Dedication of U.S. Courthouse and Fed- 
eral Building in Charleston, W. Va., 
Attended by State Notables 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
my belief that in the tomorrows we 
regard 1961 as the year that America 
turned the corner on the road to a new 
era of greatness. The signs are already 
evident in many areas of the land, and 
in our own State.of West Virginia there 
is a growing sense of hope in the future. 
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A significant factor in this new vi- 
brancy in America is the heightened 
awareness of the partnership between 
the Federal Government and the indi- 
vidual States. In West Virginia this re- 
lationship was strengthened by the dedi- 
cation in Charleston of a new US. 
Courthouse and Federal building. 
Among the many governmental leaders 
Speaking at the dedication were Gov. 
W. W. Barron, Representative Jonn M. 
Stack, the Honorable John A. Shanklin, 
mayor of the city of Charleston, and 
the Honorable Chapman A. Revercomb, 
former U.S. Senator. The Honorable 
Robert T. Griffin, special assistant to 
the Administrator of the General Serv- 
ices Administration, represented the 
Federal Government on this occasion. 
I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks and those of the other speakers 
at the dedication be printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Remarks BY Hon. ROBERT T. GRIFFIN, DEDICA- 
TION CEREMONY, CHARLESTON, W. Va, 
OCTOBER 12, 1961 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests and 

friends, it is a privilege to be here today. 

I am flattered to appear on a program and a 

platform with so many speakers of renown. 

In deference to them and this fine audience, 

I will be brief. 

The General es Administration, as 
you may know, is frequently identified as 
Uncle Sam’s landlord. In that capacity, it 
manages a giant network of buildings— 
federally owned and leased—from Maine to 
Hawaii. One of the many responsibilities of 
GSA ls to provide suitable working space 
for the thousands of Federal employees who 
discharge the highly diversified duties of 
modern government. 

Here in Charleston, as in many another 
city, GSA first determined the need and 
feasibility of a building through a process 
of community surveys. It then worked with 
your community leaders and elected officials 
to obtain a site, and after that it contracted 
for architects, engineers, and builders. In 
supervising the progress of the project from 
conception to completion, it sought to serve 
your interests by localizing as much as pos- 
Sible the planning, the labor, and the skill 
that have transformed a dream into 
reality. 5 

I am happy to say, too, that for us in 
GSA this marks a second recent occasion to 
Work closely with your officials and to share 
With your officials—iocal, State, and Na- 
tional—a sense of achievement. Our agency 
Was charged with the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment’s surplus ordnance plant in neigh- 
boring south Charleston. Its sale to a firm 
Prepared to reopen the facility and promote 
employment in this area gratified many peo- 
ple, including the President of the United 
States. 

With propriety, I feel sure, time might 
now be taken to recount the history of the 
building we are dedicating today. And with 
Such a recital would go sincere to 
all those who labored long for the g at- 
tained. On both scores, however, it may be 
Teasonably assumed that the people of this 
community are well informed and gratefully 
aware. 

Two features of your impressive court- 
house and Federal office bullding deserve 
Mention. On a wall inside will be found a 
Permanent exhibit panel. Displayed there 
are authentic facsimiles of our Nation's most 
Precious documents—the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution, and the Bill 
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of Rights. For young and old, in years to 

come, your freedom shrine will stir anew 

pride and appreciation of the enduring 
democratic precepts which are the bedrock 
of American freedom, 

Flanking the main entrance of the build- 
ing are large reproductions of the great 
seal of the United States, front and back, in 
calling attention to them, I should like to 
ask Mayor Shanklin to come to the rostrum. 

Here, your honor, as a memento of this 
auspicious event, is a bronze medallion. It 
is a falthful miniature of the great seal. 
With the best wishes of Administrator John 
L. Moore, of General Services, it is presented 
to you and the people of Charleston as a 
keepsake symbol of the unity, integrity, and 
idealism which mean so much to all Amer- 
icans. 

REMARKS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
DEMOCRAT OF WEST VIRGINIA, IN DEDICATION 
OF THE U.S. COURTHOUSE AND FEDERAL OF- 
FICE BUILDING, CHARLESTON, W. Va., Ocro- 
BER 12, 1961 
Mayor Shanklin, distinguished guests, and 

ladtes and gentlemen, we arè gathered today 
to dedicate another step in the steady prog- 
ress of Charleston. This building, which 
will house two U.S. courts and some 18 Fed- 
eral agencies is witness to the growing eco- 
nomic and commercial significance of this 
city and our State. 

But it is also testimony of a larger process 
at work in our society—the growing respon- 
sibilities of the Federal Government and 
the extension of the physical presence of the 
Government into such regional and local field 
offices as this. 

In dedicating such a structure, it is appro- 
priate for us to give thought to the question 
of the broader purposes to which we com- 
mit not only this building but our Govern- 
ment and our society as well. 

Contrary to the presumptions of some crit- 
ics, the increased scope of governmental re- 
sponsibilities and action is not due to an 
insatiable thirst for power by so-called bu- 
reaucrats. It has been due to the inevitable 
growth in complexity of modern industrial 
pattern and to the greater number and va- 
riety of problems which transcend State 
boundaries. 

It is our eternal debt to the wisdom of the 
founders of the Constitution that they 
established a framework within which the 
Federal Government might function to meet 
these problems without dimmishing the 
personal and civil liberties which animate 
the spirit of democracy. 

We hear much today from some quarters 
about the encroachment of the Govern- 
ment upon these liberties. Yet a dispassion- 
ate reading of American history would reveal, 
with occasional temporary lapses, that prog- 
ress in the essential civil liberties freedom 
of religion and of speech, freedom of the 
press and assembly, and extension of the 
right to vote—has been augmented by the 
Federal Government, rather than lessened. 

True, the scope of the Government has 
grown, especially within recent decades, and 
with it governmental authority. But the 
principal change has been in control of the 
external conditions of our society which 
render more secure the internal life and 
liberty of the human spirit. 

This then is the proper division of au- 
thority between the individual and the Gov- 
ernment, between liberty and control. In 
those areas where spontaneity, creativity and 
the free interchange of ideas are involved, 
liberty must reign supreme. In those areas 
where men must be restrained from doing 
injury to their fellows and where we are 
moving toward an increasing awareness of 
our collective responsibilities, the Govern- 
ment rightfully exercises its authority for 
the benefit of all. 
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‘Thus, such Federal actions as maintenance 
of certain mutual restraints in trade and 
economic competition, enforcement of mini- 
mum wage and working conditions, and pro- 
vision for the years of retirement—among 
many others—have not encroached upon, 
but rather, they have enhanced the devel- 
opment of individual freedom and the life 
and liberty of the mind. It is to these 
values that this building, our Government, 
and a free society are dedicated. 

REMARKS BY GOVERNOR BARRON, DEDICATION 

OF NEw FEDERAL BUILDING, CHARLESTON, 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1961 


Dedications are special kinds of ceremo- 
nies. They are special because they repre- 
sent milestones—measures of human accom- 
plishment. Bulldings grow out of needs, 
and when they are erected and ready for 
Gedication they represent a victory, a ful- 
fillment, an evidence of progress. Moreover, 
they are tangible victories, readily observable 
and reasonably permanent. 

Monuments of the type represented by this 
new Federal building commemorate the 
vision of the past, but they also signify the 
prospects for the future. 

The State and Federal levels of govern- 
ment are full-fledged partners in virtually 
every aspect of public life ranging from soil 
conservation to employment security. In- 
creased Federal services to States have, over 
the years, brought more and more Federal 
employees to live in our midst. Rather than 
forcing us to go to Washington for every 
need, they have brought their services to our 
doorsteps. This makes sense both in terms 
of economy and convenience—to the Federal 
Government and to West Virginia. It was a 
Simple yet far-reaching idea that these 
services could be more effective in a new 
house. We now have that new house, and a 
beautiful one it is. 

The building we are dedicating today was 
erected to meet a real need: to serve an im- 
mediate practical purpose. The design was 
for utility, but much more was achieved. 
It has been said that beauty is its own ex- 
cuse for being. Certainly the planning and 
building of a beautiful city and an attrac- 
tive State is a worthy end in itself. 

Never before has there been so much in- 
terest in lifting the face of West 
All around us the new is replacing the old. 
Our new Federal building is a pace setter— 
an example of the kind of architecture that 
should grace all of our metropolitan centers. 
Through urban renewal projects and private 
enterprise we should see increasing numbers 
of truly modern structures of the type we 
now dedicate. And when they exist in 
abundance, our State will have a different 
appearance—a 20th-century look and a 20th- 
century attitude to go with it. We will be 
proud because the new look will be tangible 
evidence that West Virginia has come of 
age in the generation that accepts progress 
as our direction and as our goal. 

Nearly 100 years ago the people of western 
Virginia identified their own Interests as 
parallel with those of union. The State 
of West Virginia was thus conceived in the 
crucible of a war destined to weld our grow- 
ing America into one of service to all. It 
is this concept of service to all Americans 
that has now brought to Charleston this 
impressive new building. So, here today we 
can be proud that the Union western Vir- 
ginians fought to preserve has built this 
great structure to serve the needs of both a 
great Nation and a proud and progressive 
State. 

CHARLESTON FEDERAL BUILDING DEDICATION, 
OCTOBER 12, 1961 


(Acknowledgments to those present.) 
This ceremony today—the dedications of 
a new Federal building to serve Charleston 
and surrounding communities—provides a 
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significant event for all of us and & par- 
ticularly happy occasion for me personally. 
A new Federal building is opened in a com- 
munity only once in a lifetime; it is a per- 
manent addition to the economic and politi- 
cal life of the city. 

As a lifelong resident of Charleston, I 
have had an opportunity to watch the growth 
of this city and its increasing importance 
in the scheme of regional and national de- 
velopments. 

This ceremony today serves as an assurance 
of even more important stature yet to 
come, and of the confidence of the Federal 
Government in the stronger role yet to be 
played by this metropolitan area in the ad- 
vancement of Federal programs. Today's 
ceremony is also significant because we are 
dedicating a landmark in steel and stone, 
permanent reminder of the durability of our 
Federal Union. 

In these days of unrest and uncertainty, 
there is much cause to doubt the strength 
of organizations developed by mankind. 
Those who advance their causes through the 
destruction of organizations are active every- 
where—in Berlin, in Cuba, in Africa, and 
southeast Asia. We are seeing a concerted 
attack upon the United Nations, a body 
which was created in an effort to guarantee 
justice for all peoples and governments. It 
is easy to become discouraged about the as- 
sociation of men for noble purposes, and to 
develop strong doubts about the permanence 
of governments and their functions. 

Against this pattern of doubt and unrest, 
however, there stands the American Union 
of States, bound together by a written Con- 
stitution and the laws passed by the Con- 
gress—a Government by the consent of the 
governed. 

In many countries, the buildings which 
house representatives of the national gov- 
ernment are symbols of fear and oppression. 
The people of these countries avoid these 
buildings, and often cross the street rather 
than pass directly in front of their doors. 
The connotations of federal government in 
such countries are invariably evil, the fed- 
eral building houses the secret political 
police and party officials who can take away 
the citizen's right to a job or credentials per- 
mitting him to buy food and necessities. A 
single command coming from one of these 
federal buildings can uproot whole com- 
munities and send them away into a wil- 
derness for the rest of their lives without 
right of appeal. 

We must not forget that these circum- 
stances exist elsewhere even though we live 
in a different world and are blessed by con- 
stitutional guarantees supported by the ac- 
tive will of the majority. Thousands of cit- 
izens in Poland, Hungary, and East Ger- 
many have entered federal buildings. and 
have never been seen again. 

In contrast, we are proud of this new 
structure, it will house representatives of a 
Government chosen by all of us, and those 
representatives will administer the services 
of that Government impartially and without 
regard to race, creed, or political belief. 
When we consider this building and this 
ceremony, I believe we should bear in mind 
the comparison between the meaning of 
Federal authority in our country and else- 
where in the world. Every time we pass 
this way, that comparison should be re- 
freshed, and memory should make us more 
alert then ever to the challenge required to 
keep strong our own Federal Union and its 
institutions. 

Today's dedication, then, is much more 
than just the opening of a new Government 
building. It is another sign that we, as a 
people, governing ourselves, can create the 
services we need without the dictatorship of 
a one-party state. 

The struggle which rages today in the 
international arena is basically a struggle 
between those who insist upon the right to 
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plan for themselves and their future by 
means of elected representatives of their 
own choosing, and on the other hand, these 
who maintain that a minority in a police 
state can arbitrarily plan the use of national 
resources for the benefit of the majority. 

Bearing this in mind, it seems to me that 
every dedication of this kind in an American 
city is another bit of proof that ours is the 
best way of life. It is another endorsement 
of the conviction of our Founding Fathers 
that we could stand firm on a strong Con- 
stitution and improve our national stature a 
little more each year. 

Today, at this dedication, we are adding 
one more piece of evidence to our belief in 
ourselves and our future, and we are offering 
another piece of evidence to confound those 
who maintain that the democratic way 
cannot survive. We have just cause to be 
proud and pleased with the work of those 
who made this new facility possible. 

The problems of a growing nation and a 
restless world will always be with us, and 
we must expect to face repeated challenges 
as the years of our history advance. But, we 
do move ahead, as we have here in the 
Kanawha Valley, from the log house which 
first flew the American flag to this magnifi- 
cent new building. 

Much has changed, but not the principles 
on which our Federal Union was founded 
or our devotion to those principles. As a 
symbol of that Union and that devotion to 
it, I am proud to commend this building to 
your attention and to assure you that those 
who work here will be committed to the 
public betterment. 


REMARKS BY Hon. JOHN A. SHANKLIN, MAYOR 
OF THE CITY OF CHARLESTON, DEDICATION 
CEREMONY, CHARLESTON, W. VA, 


It is indeed a pleasure as well as an honor 
for me as mayor of Charleston to welcome 
all present to this dedicatory service for this 
beautiful Federal building. 

On November 23, 1959, a small group of 
citizens with top officials of General Services 
Administration, together with the former 
Governor of West Virginia, Hon. Cecil H. 
Underwood, the architects and contractors, 
met here to participate in the ground break- 
ing ceremony. 

Now, just some 23 months later we see 
this magnificent building, designed by 
Greife & Daley and C. E. Silling & Asso- 
clates, all local architects, not only from the 
artistic point of view—but from the utili- 
tarian standpoint, 

This building will provide a much needed 
facility in Charleston, and will be a great 
benefit to all the communities in this part 
of West Virginia, 

REMARKS AT DEDICATION OF THE NEW FEDERAL 

BUILDING AT CHARLESTON, W, VA., OCTOBER 

12, 1961, sy Hon. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


I am sure that the citizens of this com- 
munity, and the State, dedicate this modern, 
fine building with a just feeling of pride and 
appreciation—pride in the structure itself 
and the purposes to which it is to be de- 
voted. It is a mark of progress in a progres- 
sive city and country. It will be a monu- 
ment to those who planned and built it— 
and a monument to those who use it well. 

From these quarters the national laws will 
be applied and administered. 

Here will convene the Federal court, 
presided over by an able judge, to apply the 
country’s laws to the problems and issues 
that arise for people, involving their rights, 
their liberty, and their property. Here will 
be upheld the rights of the people under the 
laws of this Nation. 

Here, also, will be located the various ad- 
ministrative offices of the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, touching the 
lives of all who dwell in this area, adminis- 
tering the laws that have been enacted for 
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the security and orderly life of those who 
dwell in America. 

The application and administration of 
law will in large measure determine the 
verity of the freedom which has long been 
the claim of our people and which is their 
most valuable temporal possession. 

As has been so truly sald: “The reason 
of the law is the life thereof.” Unless it be 
administered in the light of reason, gov- 
ernment can be oppressive and the very 
purpose of law for a free people can be 
destroyed. 

Never before has there been a time when 
it was so important that the law be en- 
acted and administered with consideration 
of the people, than now. This is n 
if we are to save internally that which we 
prepare to defend against outside aggression. 

In an existing basic division in the whole 
world, involving those, on one hand, like 
ourselves, who maintain that the freedom of 
the citizens in living his life is paramount 
to the desires of those who operate govern- 
ment; and, on the other hand, the view o 
those in power in other lands that it is their 
right to direct the lives of the citizen with- 
out limit on oppression and abuse, presents 
the gravest of issues for us. 

It is, indeed, a very old issue, Freedom 
against tyranny. Our forefathers met that 
problem for us when they chose the way o 
freedom of the individuals as the highest 
purpose of government. This issue has con- 
fronted men ever since they were organized, 
or organized themselves, into groups called 
nations. However, today it confronts us 95 
a flaming threat. We must meet it with 
all the power and the wisdom which we 
possess. It is a time for steadfastness—4 
time for good sense and judgment—not for 
emotions and feelings. 

We are firmly anchored to the position 
that we must not, and will not, give up the 
liberty of the people living here. If that 
be taken from us, or surrendered by us, all 
else is worthless. Americans cannot live 
that way. 

Therefore, it is a time for new dedication 
to the security and united strength of our 
people, and to the well-being of all who 
stand with us in this hour. 

So as we dedicate this structure, let us 
rededicate our own lives, all of us, both those 
who administer law and all those who live 
under it, to the freedom we have inherited 
within our land, and to the preservation 
and defense of it. 


A Tribute to Grandfather 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I was privileged to attend a din- 
ner at which a granddaughter paid trib- 
ute to her grandfather. The young 
read her tribute beautifully. But more 
important, she expressed so well a life 
lived in the true tradition of America, 
and I believe many of my colleagues will 
enjoy reading the following: 

A TRIBUTE TO My GRANDFATHER 
(By Suzanne Ellen Silverstein) 
(Presented at Congregation K.I.N.S. of West 

Rogers Park, Chicago, Ill., on the occasion 

of his being honored in behalf of State of 

Israel bonds, November 19, 1961.) 

Who is this man we have come to honor? 

This is a big man. 
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This is a strong man. 

Shrewd in business, quick in controversy, 
and stern in principle. 

Yet, inside his powerful framework, is a 
most gentle man. 

Have you ever looked into his soft blue 
eyes, or encountered his beaming smile? 

Within them lies the story of this man. 

Fifty-one years ago, he set his feet on the 
Shores of America. There he stood, with 
no formal education, unable to speak Eng- 
lish, and absolutely penniless. But he had 
in his favor a gift from God—he had a heart 
con perseverance, ambition, and most 
important of all—love. 

His two strong hands, his good mind, and 
his undying will to go on, built up a suc- 
cessful business. 
~ He loved well and wisely when he chose 
the lovely and gentle Esther for his wife. 

together they created a wonderful 
family and a warm Jewish home. 

Oh, such a father, such a good devoted 
father. When material luxuries were rare, 
he sufficed with other things. He taught 
his children everything from horseback rid- 
ing to Torah. He taught them family to- 
getherness, compassion and responsibility to 
fellow man. He inspired them to pursue 
knowledge, and he taught them the Jewish 
Way of life. To his children, Hebrew school 
and devotion to the synagogue became a 
Joy; and they acquired a profound attach- 
ment to Israel. 

Not only was the Schaffner Pesach Sedar 
Open to all, but so was the everyday dinner 
table. To him, his employees have always 
been his fellow men—regardless of creed or 
Color. Their problems are his problems. 

At least 12 hours a\day he worked. He 
Came home tired and aggravated; but always 
With enough spirit to play with his grand- 
children. To cuddle a baby in his arms, 
never was he too tired. Or, to tease them 
When they grew older. Is it a wonder that 

Picture occupies a place of prominence 
Pty bulletin board of a certain college 
? 

So, we, his family, thank you and admire 
You for your wise choice in choosing this 
Man to honor. 

Who is this man—this gentle man—to 
Whom we all pay tribute? He is our beloved 
father, grandpa and friend Abraham 

ner. 


The Profit Motive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an editorial 
entitled “Profit Motive’ which appeared 
in the January 11, 1962, edition of the 
Shelbyville, Ind., News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the REÇORD, 
as follows: 


THE PROFIT MOTIVE 


Americans believe in the profit motive 
use they know that it has made possible 
in our Nation the highest wages and the 
Greatest opportunity ever enjoyed by any 
Country in the history of the world. 
Believing in the profit motive, what would 
your answer be if your son or grandson 
asked you to explain how there can be a 
Profit which is not taken from the work of 
someone else? 
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A prominent educator was asked that ques- 
tion by his grandson. His reply, as repro- 
duced some time ago in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, was as simple and convincing an 
explanation of the profit system as we have 
seen. Here it is: 

“Profit is the result of enterprise which 
builds for others as well as for the enter- 
priser. Let us consider the operation of this 
fact in a primitive community of, say, 100 
persons, who obtain only the mere necessi- 
ties of living by working hard all day long. 
Our primitive community at the foot of a 
mountain must have water. There is no 
water except at a spring near the top of the 
mountain; therefore, every day all of the 100 
persons climb to the top of the mountain. 
It takes them 1 hour to go up and back. 
They do this day in and day out, until at last 
one of them notices that the water from the 
spring runs down inside the mountain in the 
same direction that he goes when he comes 
down. He conceives the idea of digging a 
trough in the mountainside all the way down 
to the place where he has his habitation. 

“He goes to work to build a trough. The 
other 99 people are not even curious about 
what he is doing. Then one day this 100th 
man turns a small part of the water from the 
spring into his trough and it runs down the 
mountain into a basin he has fashioned at 
the bottom. Whereupon he says to the 99 
others, who each spend an hour a day fetch- 
ing their water, that if they will each give 
him the daily production of 10 minutes of 
their time, he will give them water from his 
basin. He will then receive 990 minutes of 
the time of the other men each day; this 
arrangement will make it unnecessary for 
him to work 16 hours a day in order to pro- 
vide for his necessities. He is making a tre- 
mendous profit, but his enterprise has given 
each of the 99 other people 50 additional 
minutes each day. 

“The enterpriser, now having 16 hours a 
day at his disposal and being naturally curi- 
ous, spends part of his time watching the 
water run down the mountain. He sees that 
it pushes along stones and pieces of wood. 
So he develops a water wheel; then he no- 
tices that it has power and finally, after 
many hours of contemplation and work, he 
makes the water wheel run a mill to grind 
his corn. 

“This 100th man then realizes that he has 
sufficient power to grind corn for the other 
99. He says to them, ‘I will allow you to 
grind your corn in my mill if-you will give 
me one-tenth the time you save.” They agree, 
and so the enterpriser now makes an addi- 
tional profit. 

2 the time paid him by the 99 
others to build a better house for himself, to 
increase his conveniences of living through 
new benches, openings in his house for light, 
better protection from the cold. So it goes 
on, as this 100th man finds new ways to 
save the 99 the total expenditure of their 
time, one-tenth of which he asks of them in 

ent for his enterprising. 

VeArnis 100th man's time finally becomes all 
his own to use as he sees fit. He does not 
have to work unless he chooses to. His food, 
shelter, and clothing are provided by others. 
His mind, however, is ever working, and the 
other 99 are having more and more time to 
themselves because of his thinking and plan- 
ning. 

“For instance, he notices that 1 of the 
99 makes better shoes than the others. He 
arranges for this man to spend all his time 
making shoes, because he can be fed and 
clothed and sheltered from profits. The 
other 98 do not have to make their own 
shoes, The are charged one-tenth the time 
they save. The 99th man is also able to 
work shorter hours because some of the time 
that is paid by each of the 98 is allowed to 
him by the 100th man.” 

And so it goes. 
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“As these developments continued,” the 
explanation goes on, “each member of the 
community, while giving something from 
his own accomplishments, became more and 
more dependent upon the efforts of others. 
And, unless envy and jealousy and unfair 
laws intervened to restrict honest enter- 
prises who benefit all, progress promised to 
be constant. 

“Need we say more to prove that there can 
be profit from enterprise without taking any- 
thing from others, that such enterprise adds 
to the ease of living for everyone? These 
principles are as active in a great nation such 
as the United States as in our own imagi- 
nary community. Laws that kill incentive 
and cripple the honest enterpriser hold back 
progress. True profit is not something to be 
feared, because it works to the benefit of all. 

“We must endeavor to build, instead of 
tearing down what others have built. We 
must be fair to other men, or the world 
cannot be fair to us.” 

We think explanation of the “profit mo- 
tive” is excellent. In the United States the 
people, acting through their elected repre- 
sentatives, have passed laws which insure 
that our personal enterprise system shall not 
be abused by those who become greedy and 
who wish to.make dishonest profits. These 
safeguards find expression in our antitrust 
and antimonopoly laws. Yet, there is still 
one law which is higher and even more 
effective than all of these. It is the power 
of free choice, exercised by the individual 
consumers of America. Perhaps it finds its 
best expression in the words of a Man who 
lived long ago. Modern man was para- 
phrased His words but they mean the same 
thing: “Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.” So long as our profit 
motive system is operated with honesty and 
a genuine desire to serve, there is no system 
ever devised by man which can produce a 
more equitable distribution of good for all, 


Council Opposes Wilderness Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received two resolutions approved by the 
Washington Resources Council, Decem- 
ber 7, 1961, at its 22d annual meeting. 
I believe these resolutions are a matter 
of interest to the Congress because they 
concern legislation under consideration. 


Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include each in 
the Recorp. The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION 1—WILDERNESS AREA 


(Approved at the 22d annual meeting of 
the Washington Resources Council held at 
Olympia, Wash., December 7, 1961) 
Whereas there is now being considered by 

the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 

fairs of the United States Senate a bill en- 
titled “The National Wilderness Preservation 

Act“ which gives legal existence to the addi- 

tions to the national system of wilderness 

and wild areas and creates a council with 
extensive powers over such creation and 
existence; and 

Whereas passage of such legislation would 
violate the principle of flexibility in the 
wisest use of our Nation's resources as dic- 
tated by the necessity of proper growth and 
development; and 
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Whereas both the utilization of such re- 
sources and their use in recreational activity 
can best be served by a flexible multiple 
policy rather than a rigid restriction on the 
use of these resources; and 

Whereas wilderness areas are continuing to 
be established in our State of Washington: 
we, therefore, continue to 

Resolve, That the Washington Resources 
Council oppose enactment of the National 
Wilderness Preservation Act in its present 
form and urge continuance of the present 
policy of administration of such areas: be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the U.S. legislators from the State 
of Washington, the Washington State Recla- 
mation Association, and the Department of 
Natural Resources. 

M. C. Knox, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
RESOLUTION 2—WaTreR RESOURCES PLANNING 
Act or 1961 


(Approved at the 22d annual meeting of the 
Washington Resources Council held at 
Olympia, Wash., December 7, 1961) 

Be it resolved that the Washington Re- 
sources Council oppose enactment of H.R. 
8177, the Water Resources Planning Act of 
1961, which would establish a Water Re- 
sources Council as an administrative agency 
of the executive department of the Federal 
Government. 

The council recognizes the need for in- 
terstate and interagency cooperation in the 
matter of wise use of the Nation’s water 
resources. However, in fact, proposed leg- 
islation must recognize and preserve the 
individual State’s rights and authority in 
the administration of its water resources. 

The council recommends the continued 
financial support of the Federal Government, 
but respectfully requests that the individual 
States and interstate commissions involved 
be included in all administrative judgments, 
as regarding conservation of the Nation's 
water resources. 

Copies are to be mailed to Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and Washington 
delegation. 

M. C. Knox, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Virginia Invites New Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article from the New York Times of 
December 31, 1961, outlining the out- 
standing progress that is being made 
throughout Virginia. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VIRGINIA Invites New INDUSTRIES—IN ONE 
Prosect, UTitrry Is HELPING COMMUNITIES 
(By Gene Smith) 

Industrial development is the key word 

at opposite sides of the State of Virginia. 

The goals are the same—a steady, grow- 
ing economy. Only the means are different. 

On the East Coast, the Greater Norfolk 
area is in the midst of a $332,000,000 develop- 
ment program. It encompasses an area that 
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covers Norfolk, Hampton, Newport News, 
Portsmouth, Virginia Beach, and the coun- 
ties of Princess Anne, York and Norfolk. This 
is a region whose population amounts to 
some 860,000 persons. 

Across the State to the west, Appalachian 
Power Company has selected the town of 
Abingdon as the trial horse in what has 
been described as “a bold, new approach to 
industrial development.” Basically, the 
plan works this way: Apalachian has in- 
vested $200,000 to put up a shell building in 
Abingdon. The utility’s area development 
department will help find an industrial oc- 
cupant that is both suitable to the building 
and acceptable to the community, which 
agrees to accept financial responsibility once 
the tenant is found. 


IMPACT SIGHTED 


Although Norfolk’s program is by far the 
more spectacular of the two, the one at 
Abingdon may eventually have the greatest 
impact on regional developments across the 
country. Norfolk’s project is closely tied to 
the opening of a new Chesapeake Bay cross- 
ing, a once-in-a-lifetime event. 

Abingdon, if successful, could show the 
way to utilities across the Nation. Appala- 
chian Power, an operating company of the 
American Electric Power System, has set up 
a revolving credit system that could be 
adopted in thousands of areas in this 
country. 

Under the label “Project Decision,” the 
utility has developed a basic questionnaire 
that sets the entire program in motion. As 
used in its Virginia-West Virginia service 
area, the first step was to send to 73 com- 
munities a one-page survey with 10 ques- 
tions. Its purpose was to determine how 
many communities had suitable sites and 
whether rail, utility, zoning, and other neces- 
sities were available. 

The 35 that passed this initial test were 
then sent an exhaustive inquiry that covered 
all aspects of community and business life. 
At no time was the exact nature of the proj- 
ect disclosed to anyone. This second ques- 
tionnaire contained 33 detailed parts. 

SITES VISITED 


These were scored and an impartial jury 
of three visited sites that ranked high. (Nine 
received excellent ratings.) Abingdon won 
out and Appalachian then contacted the 
local development organization. Under the 
agreement with the town, Appalachian Power 
bought the land, is putting up the building, 
landscaping the site and helping to find the 
industry. Once the tenant is found, the 
local group assumes the responsibility for 
completing the building to the tenant’s 
specifications and provides for the return of 
the utility’s $200,000. 

That sum will then be used in another 
community for the same purpose. Com- 
pany Officials note that the other communi- 
ties have become improvement conscious as 
a direct result of Abingdon's success and 
have started local programs so that they may 
qualify for the second or third award of 
the $200,000. Community ratings are not 
final. Periodic examinations will be con- 
ducted to see if local improvements can 
cause an upgrading for eventual qualifica- 
tion for Appalachian Power support. 

Across the State at Norfolk, the entire 
community has pitched in on that area's 
development. Typical of the spirit of local 
businessmen is that voiced by Thomas P. 
Chisman, president and operator of WVEC-— 
TV, Hampton, Va. He is one of a group of 
60 businessmen in the area who are working 
on a voluntary program to promote the 
overall growth of the region. 

“Few people realize what is happening in 
this area,” Mr. Chisman said in an interview 
here last week. “The Virginia Peninsula is 
the fastest growing part of the State. Since 
1951, the population in Hampton alone has 
grown from 7,500 to 95,000, an increase of 
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1,396 percent. The population in Newport 
News has increased 168.3 percent and in York 
County 83.7 percent through both consolida- 
tion and natural growth.” 

INDUSTRIAL GIANTS 


Mr. Chisman noted that such industrial 
giants as Dow Chemical, American Oil, Union 
Carbide and Plymouth Cordage had moved 
into the area. 

“We are the space headquarters for the 
United States,” he went on, and Hampton is 
the home of the astronauts. This has 
brought a flood of subsidiary space-age in- 
dustries into the area to supplement the 
other major industries.” 

Clarence Osthagan, vice president and ex- 
ecutive director of the Tidewater Virginia 
Development Council, credits the new Ches- 
apeake Bay crossing with generating the 
spirit needed to make the regional develop- 
ment program successful. He predicted that 
by the end of the 1960’s the Greater Norfolk 
area would have a population of more than a 
million, 

Mr. Osthagan is credited with bringing into 
the area 10 major new industries since 1958. 
Among these are Newark Packing Co., Tide- 
water Oil Co., St. Joe Paper Co., and Atlas 
Portland Co. 

John S. Alfriend, treasurer of the develop- 
ment council and chairman of the National 
Bank of Commerce in Norfolk, firmly believes 
that the region’s future is assured with the 
completion of the bay bridge-tunnel in 1963. 

“The water around Norfolk has always been 
one of its greatest assets, but, at the same 
time, has presented a lability in transporta- 
tion. The bridge-tunnel will remove the 
water barrier as a liability and make distribu- 
tion to and from the city infinitely more fiex- 
ible.” 

Typical of the commercial ventures in the 
Norfolk program is the $6 million Golden Tri- 
angle Hotel, which opened in mid-June. It 
is in an entirely reconstructed area of down- 
town Norfolk. Some 70 regional and na- 
tional conventions were booked into the 
hotel prior to its opening, thus assuring the 
area of a great new source of income. 


How We Got This Way—II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, the second— 
October 15—in the New York Daily News 
series of editorials “How We Got This 
Way” appears below: 

How We Gor THis Way—II 


The first editorial in this series on the 
evolution of the United States wound up 
with the governing of the Second Conti- 
nental Congress in Philadelphia, May 10, 
1775. 

Revolution against the British Crown was 
already underway, though not officially. 

George Washington was named Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Continental Army 
June 15, 1775, more than a year before the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The Americans took Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point (May 10-12, 1775), fought the 
Battle of Bunker Hill opposite Boston 
(June 17), and drove the British out of Bos- 
ton after a long siege (March 17, 1776), be- 
fore concluding that the break with Britain 
must be declared permanent, 

In June of 1776, the Continental Congress 
appointed a committee of five, including 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and 
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Thomas Jefferson, to draw up a formal 
Statement that the 13 North American 
Colonies were cutting loose for good and all 
from the Old World. 

Jefferson wrote the bulk of the document; 
Adams and Franklin acted as editors, The 
result was one of the most moving and 
beautifully written official papers ever pro- 
duced in this country. It was adopted by 
the Continental Congress July 4, 1776, 
though some of its 56 signers put their 
Names to it later. 

The Declaration of Independence was not 
and is not a law. It was only an Official 
Statement of the Americans’ grievances 
against King George III, and of the broad 
Political and philosophical principles on 
Which they proposed to found a new nation. 

Jefferson and his editors led off with this 
Paragraph: 

“When in the course of human events, it 

es necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bonds which have connected 
them with another, and to assume among the 
Powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
Station to which the Laws of Nature and Na- 
ture’s God entitle them, a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind requires that they 
should declare the causes which impel them 
to the separation.” 

“NATURE—AND NATURE'S GOD” 


Most noteworthy in this preamble is the 
Mention of God. 

Religion was a powerful force in the Thir- 
teen Original States, and had been ever since 
the beginning of the colonies in the 17th 
century. 

It is evident that the writers and signers 
ot the Declaration wished it understood from 
the start that this was to be a nation in 
Which the existence of a Supreme Being 
(who has the whole world in His hand, as a 
latter-day song puts it) was to be 
acknowledged. 

Thus, the American Revolution differed 
basically from the atheistic French Revolu- 
tion of 1789 and the equally atheistic up- 
heaval in Russia in 1917. 

The Declaration's second paragraph sums 
Up the political philosophy of the founders 
of the United States. In this philosophy 
there were three cardinal principles: 

1. All men are created equal, with certain 
Unalienable rights granted them by their 
Creator—among these being life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

2. Governments’ prime job is to guaran- 

and safeguard these rights, and govern- 
ments get their powers from the consent of 
the governed. (In short, government should 
be the servant of the people, not their 
master.) 
PRINCIPLES OF THE DAY 


3. When any government neglects its du- 
ties, the people have a right and an obligation 
to revamp or abolish it, as they see fit, and 
to set up another government “in such form 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness.” 

There followed a long, itemized list of the 
Crimes and oppressions visited on the Ameri- 
can colonies by King George III. 

„ The Declaration ended with a paragraph 

appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
World" to witness the rightness of the revolu- 
tionary cause, and declaring “that these 
United Colonies are, and of Right ought to 
be, Free and Independent States „ ab- 
Solved from all Allegiance to the British 
Crown * è s» 

It was a long and bloody road from July 4, 
1776, to the end of the Revolution. But a 
treaty signed in Paris September 3, 1783, 
made the U.S, victory official. 

In the next three or four editorials in this 
Series, we'll describe how the self-liberated 
Colonials struggled to put the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence into prac- 
tice in their laws and institutions. 
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Conservatism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
a recent and excellent editorial, the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel has commended three 
conservative Members of Congress for 
their appeals to conservatives to avoid 
indiscriminate name calling and dema- 
goguery and to make their case on the 
record. 

Particularly praised is the statement 
of Senator Jonn Tower, of Texas, at a 
recent meeting of conservatives in Wash- 
ington when he said: 

We can't get our message across by shout- 
ing slogans and calling everyone who dis- 
agrees with us Communists. 


Mr. President, I recall reading this 
thoughtful and practical contribution to 
a responsible dialog by the junior Sen- 
ator from Texas. I congratulate him 
upon it. And I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial from the Milwaukee 
Sentinel be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 8 

The razzle-dazzle misuse of labels by ex- 
tremists in the political debate of this era 
took a shellacking last weekend from three 
Republican Members of Congress. JOHN 
G. Tower, the first GOP Senator from Texas 
since Reconstruction days, and Representa- 
tives JoHN J. RHODES, of Arizonia, and Bon 
Wwitson, of California, made important con- 
tributions to keeping the Nation's sights 
straight. 

The three were among leading speakers to 
a Washington gathering sponsored by Hu- 
man Events, a newsletter of impeccably 
conservative views. The point stressed by 
them was that conservatives can be effective 
politically only by appealing to Americans’ 
commonsense and shunning demagoguery 
and namecalling. , 

Senator Tower drew an ovation from the 
conservative audience when he said: “We 
can't get our message across by shouting 
slogans and calling everyone who disagrees 
with us communists.” 

Hailing the resurgence of conservatism in 
the United States, Tower ascribed the trend 
to increasing political maturity of voters. 
Like Representatives RHODES and WILSON, he 
called for conservatives to 3 e 

nergies to electing legislators who represen 

Se views, vate: than to indiscriminate 
accusations such as those made by right- 
wing extremist groups. 

It is time that true conservatives speak 
up for what they represent, and halt the mis- 
use of their name. Radical extremists of the 
right have been borrowing the label “con- 
servative,” to which they have no legitimate 
claim. At the same time, leftist groups who 
misscall themselves “liberals” have been 
contributing to the confusion. 

A conservative is by dictionary definition 
a moderate. Therefore no extremist of the 
right is a conservative, but is instead a 
radical just as the extremist of the left is, 

No good to the Nation can come from false 
identification of political groups, intentional 
or otherwise. 
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The President’s Vista 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER A. GARLAND 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr.GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, we have 
already read and will be reading many 
more interpretations both pro and con of 
President Kennedy’s state of the Union 
message to the Congress last Thursday. 
The point of view as expressed in the 
following editorial, which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal on Friday, Janu- 
ary 12, 1962, unfortunately will not be as 
widely echoed across the country as it 
should be. I take this opportunity, un- 
der unanimous consent, to call it to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

THE PRESIDENT'S VISTA 


The President's message yesterday does in- 
deed add up to a comment on the state of 
the Union—or at least on the state of the 
national mind. And it is not, we think, a 
very happy comment. 

For a key to this address is that it is 
almost impossible to wax angry or even in- 
dignant about it, despite its proposals for 
still further Government expansion and in- 
tervention. Most of these ideas have been 
kicking around for so long that people are 
used to them and regard them apathetically. 
Those who question the trend they refiect 
ean but shrug wearily—what else can be 
expected in the United States in the 20th 
century's middle age? 

That, we suggest, is the depressing part, 
despite the President’s observations on such 
appropriate Federal concerns as defense and 
international trade policy. For the fact re- 
mains that this message as a whole promises 
a significant forward thrust in the momen- 
tum of Federal aggrandizement. Look in it 
where you will, and you will look in vain for 
any problem, large or small, truly national 
or obviously local, for which the President 
does not propose a Federal solution. 

Do our cities have troubles? No mention 
is made that their troubles stem in large 
measure from the corruption of big-city 
political machines and existing Federal in- 
trusions, No, the Federal Government will 
attack all their problems—literally every- 
thing, from Juvenile delinquency to air pol- 
lution to mass transportation. To undertake 
this glorious enterprise we are to be given a 
new Federal Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing. 

Could our children be better educated? 
Don't even think of what the localities are 
doing and could do; the Federal Government 
will see to it, All through the educational 
process, Federal money is to be the solution. 

Do some young men quit school in the 
confident expectation the welfare state will 
support their loafing? Very well, the Fed- 
eral welfare state will do just that, making 
sure they never learn the meaning of the 
word “incentive.” 

Are some small“ business buffeted by the 
winds of competition? Never fear; the Fed- 
eral father will protect them. Is the econ- 
omy as a whole a weak, unstable thing? 
That's all right; Washington will stand by, 
ready to rush in with vast public-works 
spending at the first hint of economic 
adjustment. 

And so on—and one certainly could go 
on with this list. The Federal Government 
is to create that instant utopia” which 
Senator Mansrietp has just said it could 
not conceivably do. As we say, it is mostly 
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familiar stuff, but maybe it’s worth asking 
what it suggests for the future. 

Once the principle of a Federal solution 
for everything is accepted, it’s extremely 
hard to see where the process stops, or in- 
deed why it should stop at all. Perhaps 
the good sense of the American people, and 
their instinct for political compromise. will 
keep the process within the broad bounds 
of freedom, though that will be difficult to 
do, 

But even if the federalization of our life 
can be kept gradual, it offers an inexpres- 
sibly dreary prospect. At best it offers a 
widening pall of bureaucracy to smother all 
the powerful energies of our individual and 
national life. No one who has seen that 
kind of life in action—as in Britain under 
the Labor government, not to mention more 
extreme examples—could seriously regard it 
as desirable. 

The President talks of vigor, stimulation, 
creativity, fulfilling the world’s hope by ful- 
filling our own faith in freedom. It is a 
pity that the vista his program, taken as a 
whole and seen clearly, would actually open 
is of another sort entirely. 

The saddest part about the state of our 
Union is that few indeed seem to see, or to 
care. 


A Farmer Speaks on the Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter: 

RocHeEport, Mo., January 8, 1962. 
Congressman MorGAN M. MovuLper, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, Movtper: I am writing you in 
regard to the 1962 farm bill, which HA its 
real form has been kept secret so far. But 
if it is more rigid and more discriminating 
than last year’s program (God help us small 
farmers); we family-sized farmers cannot 
stay in the business. 

Town a 198-acre farm. Last year they gave 
me a 19-acre corn allotment and one 8-10 
wheat allotment. They measured the corn 
ground and I agreed to put 5 acres in the 
soil bank. Then the 5 acres grew up in a 
fine crop of hay. Then after the weeds grew 
up in it, I mowed it down and left it to rot. 
In the fall after the corn was mature and 
part of it harvested, I received a letter from 
the ASC office stating that I had over- 
cropped 2% acres and would have to destroy 
that amount. I gave them their money 
back and kept the corn. If I had gone ahead 
and planted that 5 acres, I could easily have 
ted out $500 worth more hogs and calves 
which were badly needed to meet the rising 
cost of living and farm operation. 

I see in the paper that Secretary Orville L, 
Freeman and Fred Heinkel say the 1961 pro- 
gram was a big success. If it was then its 
only purpose was to put small farmers out of 
business and big farmers in b’gger business. 
In my opinion, 90 percent of the small farm- 
ers do not grow enough corn or other feed 
grain to feed out the amount of stock it takes 
to pay their living and operation costs. 
Therefore, they have to buy some feed pro- 
duced by the big farmer who is overflowing 
the surplus grain bins. I have a friend in the 
adjoining county that harvested near 3,000 
acres of corn and stored 50,000 bushels in one 
large quonset building and took a Govern- 
ment loan. Would it not be better to cut 
this man down to 1,000 acres and let 200 
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small farmers grow 10 acres more each and 
try to hold on to our farms? It was out 
West in 1960 and saw six big 16-foot com- 
bines running in one field that had no build- 
ings or fences. I talked to one of the machine 
operators who said they had been cutting 
on this one man's crop for 2 days and had 
another day to go. Would it not be better 
to cut him down to one-half of his crop and 
let several hundred of the family-sized 
farmers plant a few more acres each? 

Last fall I was told I could not plant barley 
because I had not planted any the last 2 
years. Does it mean that a man should be 
barred from planting a certain crop the 
rest of his life because he did not plant it 
on a certain year? Oh, yes, I meant to say 
that those 6 combines could cut my wheat 
allotment in 30 seconds—one-half of a min- 
ute. 

Today there are thousands of farmers liv- 
ing in town in poverty who were making 
a good and independent living on the farm 
10 years ago. Today there are thousands of 
farm houses falling apart and vacant which 
were well kept and occupied a few years ago. 
There are about 1 million fewer farmers to- 
day than there were 10 years ago. 

And, if I do not miss my guess, there will 
be double that number within the next 3 or 
4 years. And I am a purebred Democrat. 

Now, Mr. Moulder, we farmers have needed 
you badly in the last 9 years and we need 
you more than ever in the next few years, 
and if your health permits, we beg of you to 
stay with us and keep pitching. We will 
pitch with you. 

Maybe you can keep some of us old farm- 
ers down on that farm eyen though we have 
seen poverty. 

Our country is spending billions of dollars 
fighting communism and letting it breed 
right here among us. The farmers that have 
left the farm in recent years did not leave 
because they wanted to but because they 
had to. No country in the world could lick 
this country if we stay united but letting the 
big eat the little is not unification. 

I hope, Mr. Moulder, you will excuse the 
poor manner in which I have addressed you. 
I have spent my life working hard on the 
farm with little time for school. But I do 
know we are fighting surplus in the wrong 
place and communism in the wrong way. 

It looks like my typewriter needs repair 
as bad as my tractors and other machinery. 
I hope my tractor does not skip as many 
acres next spring as this typewriter has 
spaces; if so, I am ruined. 

I have tried to point out, Mr. Moulder, 
that we cannot make a go of it unless we are 
allowed enough acreage to pay our expenses. 
And that we cannot cut down the surplus 
by cutting where the surplus does not grow. 

Another thing, we have too many farm 
owners who never scooped a load of grain 
in their lives but use their farms as a means 
of income tax deductions. 

I hope you will read this letter before the 
House and Mr. Freeman as we do not like 
to be told how to not make a living farming. 

Very truly yours, 
C. A. PREESE. 


President Kennedy’s State of the Union 
Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
highly regarded and usually objective 
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and dispassionate Washington Sunday 
Star yesterday carried a lead editorial 
commenting on President Kennedy’s 
state of the Union message in a manner 
which should cause every liberty loving 
and peace desiring American to read and 
carefully ponder it, It is most certainly 
an editorial of exceptional importance. 

Consequently, so that it may be 
brought to the attention of the Congress 
and the country generaly, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in full 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. It 
will undoubtedly be reprinted by many 
of the more important newspapers of 
America. 

This editorial suggests steps by which 
the United Nations can be saved and by 
which it can be made to serve the cause 
of peace and justice. It also points out 
the very real perils and spells out the 
challenges which must be met through 
appropriate American leadership in the 
United Nations if that great hope for a 
better world is not to become instead a 
vehicle for advancing the cause and 
strengthening the position of godless, 
aggressive, imperialistic communism. 
It is clearly time to provide effective and 
sound American Leadership in the 
United Nations rather than to continue 
to permit ourselves to become a pawn to 
be pushed around by self-serving so- 
called neutrals, or by geographic blocs of 
delegates whose countries are just 
emerging on the world scene but which 
are entirely lacking in significant mili- 
tary strength, or by members of the 
Communist bloc itself. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMPERFECT Is RIGHT 

The President, in the course of his report 
on the state of the Union, said that the 
United Nations is “our instrument and our 
hope” in keeping the peace. And then he 
added: “I see little merit in the impatience 
of those who would abandon this imperfect 
world instrument because they dislike our 
imperfect world.” 

This strikes us as an imperfect analysis 
of the reasons why many people are losing 
confidence in the United Nations. 

It is true, we suppose, that most of us 
dislike this imperfect world. Only the vil- 
lage idiot could think it is the best of all 
possible worlds. But this has very little to 
do with the public’s disenchantment with 
the U.N, If the President really believes that 
the disaffection can be attributed merely to 
dislike of an imperfect world he is deluding 
himself—and helping to dig the U.N.’s grave. 

The reasons, we think, go deeper. The 
United Nations will not retain respect and 
support in this country if it is to be in- 
fluenced by considerations of expediency as 
opposed to principle. The distinction be- 
tween that which is right and that which 
is wrong must be made. The clamorous and 
often irrational demands of the so-called 
newly emerged countries cannot be satisfied 
at the expense of justice to other countries. 
The U.N. must not become a sounding board 
and a vehicle for Communist propaganda— 
aided and abetted by delegates from the 
nonalined countries who ought to know bet- 
ter, but who apparently do not. 

Above all else, as we see it, the United 
States must not let itself be caught up and 
swept along in the treacherous currents that 
are running through the U.N. It was wrong 
for us to support the resolution on Angola— 
a resolution which we knew to be inequi- 
table but which we voted for in the hope of 
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harvesting some good will in the Afro- 
Asian bloc. We were wrong in voting for the 
Unjust resolution of November 24 on Ka- 
tanga because we did not want the Congo- 

representative in the U.N. to go home 
empty handed. 

Our guess would be that not too many 
Americans, as of this time, want to abandon 
the U.N. But the number will increase, and 
increase rapidly, unless there is a change for 
the better in the U.N. itself. Mr. Kennedy, 
instead of blaming it all on dislike of an 
imperfect world, should be insisting upon 
and leading the demand for such a change— 
€specially as far as the role of the United 
States in the U.N. is concerned. 


Commission on Campaign Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 4, 1961, President Kennedy ap- 
pointed a nine-member Commission on 
Campaign Costs. This Commission is a 

rary, nonpartisan, study group. 
The work of the Commission will be to 
Consider the cost of campaigning in Pres- 
idential elections and to recommend to 
the President not later than April 30, 
1962, improved methods and means of 
financing future campaigns for President 
and Vice President of the United States. 
I think it appropriate at this time for 
Members of both the Senate and House 
of Representatives to know what is being 
done in this field. Therefore, I wish to 
Call my colleagues attention to the state- 
ment of the President in announcing 
the appointment of the Commission, and 
also the Commission's statement subse- 
quent to its first meeting with President 
Kennedy on November 9, 1961. 

Senator Cannon has introduced S. 2426 
in the Senate and I have introduced H.R. 
9255. These bills provide for numerous 
Changes in the Federal election laws: 

The President today named a nine-mem- 
ber Commission on Campaign Costs to con- 
Sider the costs of campaigning in presidential 
elections and to recommend improved ways 
of financing essential expenditures required 
Of the major party nominees for President 
and Vice President. 

Alexander Heard, dean of the Graduate 
School at the University of North Carolina, 
will serve as Chairman of the President's 
Commission on Campaign Costs. Dean 
Heard, a leading authority on the problems 
of campaign financing, is author of the de- 
finitive study "The Cost of Democracy,” pub- 
lished last year by the University of North 
Carolina Press. 

The Commission is a temporary, nonparti- 
San, study group. It will do its work during 
the fall and will make its recommendations 
to the President in the spring in time for 
its recommendations to be considered by the 
next session of Congress. 

In announcing the appointment of the 
Commission, the President said: 

“Election of the President of the United 
States is the supreme test of the democratic 
Process in this country. Because the duly 
nominated candidates of both our national 
Parties must campaign throughout the coun- 
try, carrying their views to all the Nation's 
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voters, there are great financial burdens in 
conducting presidential campaigns. To have 
Presidential candidates dependent on large 
financial contributions of those with special 
interests is highly undesirable, especially in 
these days when the public interest requires 
basic decisions so essential to our national 
security and survival. The financial base of 
our presidential campaigns must be broad- 
ened, 

“Among the services which must be paid 
for are staff assistance, transportation and 
communication facilities, radio and tele- 
vision time. Under present circumstances 
these items are enormously expensive, and 
thus the ability of candidates to carry on 
campaigns is, in large measure, governed by 
their success as fund raisers. 

“Traditionally, the funds for national cam- 
paigns have been supplied entirely by private 
contributions, with the candidates forced to 
depend in the main on large sums from a 
relatively small number of contributors. It 
is not healthy for the democratic process—or 
for ethical standards in our Government—to 
keep our national candidates in this condi- 
tion of dependence. I have long thought 
that we must either provide a Federal share 
in campaign costs, or reduce the cost of 
campaign services, or both. - 

“My Commission on Campaign Costs will 
take a fresh look at this problem, and will 
make such recommendations as it deems ap- 
propriate, looking toward proposals for the 
next session of Congress. 

“A Federal share in presidential campaign 
costs has been under public discussion for 
a great many years. President Theodore 
Roosevelt was among the first to propose 
that presidential campaigns be assisted by 
the Government. Comparable proj 
have been advocated subsequently by private 
citizens and by Members of the Congress, 
notably by the late Senator Neuberger of 

n. Several such proposals are con- 
tained in bills pending in the current Con- 
I am asking the Commission to in- 
form itself on all of these as it conducts its 
study. In addition, I am asking the Com- 
mission to examine programs actually em- 
ployed by the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
and by several democratic countries over- 
seas in which governments participate in 
financing political campaigns. Finally, I ex- 
pect that the Commission will consider a 
variety of other measures used in this coun- 
try and elsewhere for facilitating campaigns, 
among them the permissive legislation which 
made possible last year’s television debates 
without cost to the candidates. 

“As I made plain in a press conference last 
May, I regard the inquiry to be undertaken 
by this Commission as a matter of great 
importance. I am grateful to the distin- 
guished members of the Commission for their 
willingness to serve. I look forward to the 
results of their inquiry.” 

In addition to the Chairman, the other 
members of the President's Commission on 
Campaign Costs are: 

V. O. Key, Cambridge, Mass., professor of 
government, Harvard College. 

Dan Kimball, Los Angeles, Calif., president, 
Aerojet-General Corp., former Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Malcolm Moos, New York City, adviser to 
the, Rockefeller brothers on public affairs, 
professor of political science, Johns Hopkins 
University, former administrative assistant 
to President Eisenhower. 

Paul Porter, Washington, D.C., member of 
law firm of Arnold, Porter & Fortas, former 
Chairman, Federal Communications Com- 
mission, 

Neil Staebler, Ann Arbor, Mich., small busi- 
nessman, Democratic national committee- 
man from Michigan, former chairman, Mich- 
igan Democratic State Central Committee. 

Walter Thayer, New York City, president, 
New York Herald-Tribune, former chairman, 
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United Republican Finance Committee of 
New York, national finance chairman of Vol- 
unteers for Nixon- 8 

John Vorys, Columbus, Ohio, member of 
law firm of Vorys, Sater, Seymour & Pease, 
former Member of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

James Worthy, Chicago, Ill., president, Re- 
publican Citizens of Illinois, former presi- 
dent, United Republican Fund of Illinois, 
former Assistant Secretary of Commerce in 
the Eisenhower administration, former vice 
president, Sears Roebuck & Co, 

Members of the President's Commission 
on Campaign Costs met with the President at 
noon today to launch its task of considering 
the costs of campaigning and recommending 
improved ways of financing expenditures re- 
quired by nominees for President. 

President Kennedy asked the Commission 
to make a report to him as early next spring 
as possible, but not later than April 30th. 

Following the 3-hour organization meeting 
the Commission announced the appointment 
of Dr. Herbert E. Alexander as Executive Di- 
rector to head the staff of the Commission. 
Dr. Alexander is presently director of the Cit- 
izen’s Research Foundation, Princeton, N.J., 


- from which position he will take a leave of 


absence, 


The Commission will seek and welcome the 
views of interested parties, however it has 
N decided not to hold formal hear- 
ngs. 


Toward Equitable Treatment of 
Americans Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Con- 
gress last year included as a part of the 
foreign aid appropriations bill a provi- 
sion that— 

It is the sense of the Congress that any 
attempt by foreign nations to create dis- 
tinctions because of their race or religion 
among American citizens in the granting of 
personal or communication access or any 
other rights otherwise available to U.S. citi- 
zens generally is repugnant to our principles. 


This provision was consistent with the 
So-called Lehman resolution adopted by 
this body in 1956, of which the then Sen- 
ator Kennedy was a cosponsor, and the 
provisions of law enacted by previous 
Congresses. Such a provision is also 
consistent with long-established Ameri- 
can traditions. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs in the 
other body, and a colleague from Penn- 
Sylvania, Hon. THomas E. MORGAN, re- 
cently had published an article on this 
subject in the November 1961 issue of 
the Committee Reporter, organ of the 
American Jewish Committee. Dr. MOR- 
GAN points out the difficulties encoun- 
tered by individual U.S. citizens of the 
Jewish faith and by American firms 
seeking to pursue their affairs in Arab 
lands. It is a sad fact that Americans 
of the Jewish faith, for example, are 
barred from visiting Jordan even though 
U.S. tax dollars underwrite approxi- 
mately half of the budget of that nation 
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and Jordan can ill afford to turn away 
potential earnings from tourism. 

The 1960 Democratic platform, “The 
Rights of Man,” contained as a pledge: 

Protection of rights of American citizens 
to travel, to pursue lawful trade and to 
engage in other lawful activities abroad 
without distinction as to race or religion is 
a cardinal function of the national sov- 
ereignty. 


Full force and effect should be given 
to this pledge. We must neither at home 
nor abroad let any of our citizens be 
relegated to a second-class status. For 
the U.S. Government to be a party to 
such distinctions by not effectively op- 
posing them is not only contrary to some 
of the oldest traditions of this Nation 
but in effect serves to negate the efforts 
to strengthen the concepts of freedom 
and democracy throughout the world 
on which we are now expending so much 
of our national effort and treasure. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article which was prepared by my col- 
league from Pennsylvania, Representa- 
tive THOMAS E. Morcan, chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, en- 
titled “Toward Equitable Treatment of 
Americans Abroad,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TOWARD EQUITABLE TREATMENT OF AMERICANS 
ABROAD 


(By Representative THomas E. MORGAN, of 
Pennsylvania) * 


When the foreign-aid bill was under con- 
sideration before my committee this summer, 
we inserted in the statement of policy an 
expression to the effect that “any attempt 
by foreign countries to create distinctions 
because of their race or religions among 
American citizens in the granting of personal 
or commercial access or any other rights 
available to U.S. citizens generally is repug- 
nant of our principles.” It added that “in 
all negotiations between the United States 
arising as a result of funds appropriated” 
under the Foreign Assistance Act or arising 
from the sale of surplus agricultural com- 
modities, “these principles shall be applied 
as the President may determine * * +,” 

The principles enunciated in the statement 
of policy are in accord with a view long heid 
by our Government. One need only recall 
the well-known protests by the United States 
against the mistreatment of American citi- 
zens of the Jewish faith by czarist Russia. 
These protests culminated in 1911 in the 
abrogation of our trade treaty with the Rus- 
sians, a treaty that had been in effect since 
1832. During the 1930's our Government 
was forceful in its protests to Nazi Germany 
and Fascist Italy concerning their maltreat- 
ment of Americans of the Jewish faith. 

When the Arab League initiated its eco- 
nomic boycott against Israel in 1951, the boy- 
cott was initially applied only to companies 
with Israeli branches or otherwise doing 
business in Israel. But during the past dec- 
ade the boycott has been extended to Ameri- 
can firms that have American citizens of 
the Jewish faith among their owners, officers, 
directors and personnel. A recent issue of 


Fortune magazine indicates that about 80- 


American companies are on the boycott list. 


1 Representative THOMAS E. MORGAN, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania, is chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. A 
Member of Congress since 1944. Dr. MORGAN 
is a graduate of the Detroit College of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. 
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The effect of such a boycott can be far- 
reaching for it touches not only hundreds of 
thousands of employees and stockholders 
of all faiths and their families but also sup- 
pliers and transporters of goods as well 
as the communities in which these com- 
panies are located. 

Travel of American citizens of the Jewish 
faith has been restricted. American Jews 
are barred from using the US. built air 
terminal facilities at Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. 
These discriminatory practices have been 
applied to Members of Congress traveling on 
official U.S. business. 

I noted with particular interest a recent 
announcement by the Government of Mo- 
rocco, an Arab League member, that a prom- 
inent Jewish Moroccan, R. Benarroch, had 
been appointed to a high post in that coun- 
try’s defense ministry, He is only one of 
several Jews holding responsible positions in 
the Sherifien Government. I can only ex- 
press the hope that other governments in 
the Near East will soon avail themselves of 
the talents of all their citizens without re- 
gard to race or creed to participate in ad- 
vancing their national welfare. 

When the foreign-aid bill went to con- 
ference to iron out differences between the 
House and Senate versions, the House con- 
ference in the interest of a more concise 
statement of policy accepted a more gen- 
eral statement similar to that adopted by 
the Senate. Included in the final act is a 
reaffirmation of “freedom of the press, in- 
formation, and religion, freedom of naviga- 
tion in international waterways, and recog- 
nition of the right of all persons to travel 
and pursue their lawful activities without 
discrimination as to race or religion. In the 
administration of all parts of this act these 
principles shall be supported in such a way 
in our relations with countries friendly to 
the United States which are in controversy 
with each other as to promote an adjudica- 
tion of the issues involved by means of 
international law procedures available to the 
parties.” 

Language similar to that deleted by the 
conference committee was inserted by 
amendment on the House floor in the 
foreign aid appropriation bill. The Senate 
Appropriations Committee, in its report on 
the foreign assistance appropriation bill, 
urged “the executive departments concerned 
to give force to the sense of the Congress 
as expressed in this section in the admin- 
istration of the foreign assistance program, 
to the extent feasible, and by other appro- 
priate means.“ 

The House adopted an amendment to the 
bill establishing the Peace Corps that barred 
the use of the Corps in countries where dis- 
crimination would be practiced against mem- 
bers of the Corps. In the final version the 
language did not appear. The conferees 
were convinced that in the less developed 
countries government policy frequently may 
not be well coordinated and public opinion 
not fully matured. Hence individual inci- 
dents of discrimination might occur which 
did not reflect either the policy of the gov- 
ernment or the attitude of the public gen- 
erally. Further, the committee was assured 
that the Peace Corps would not maintain a 
program in any other country in which yol- 
unteers were repeatedly subject to discrim- 
ination. 

In the statement of the House managers 
accompanying the conference committee re- 
port on the Mutual Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act, the managers on the part 
of the House expressed the desire that “in 
the administration of the various programs 
authorized by this bill, no discrimination 
as to race, creed, or color be practiced in 
the selection of individuals to perform func- 
tions under this bill or to benefit from the 
provisions of the programs authorized in the 
bill. Similarly they desire that countries 
that practice such discrimination shall not 
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be the beneficiaries of any of the programs 
authorized in this bill.” 

It must be apparent from the instances 
cited above that the House has been un- 
usually diligent in expressing itself on the 
matter of discrimination. This involves 
much more than the relatively few Jewish 
and non-Jewlsh Americans who are directly 
affected; it involves a matter of national 
pride and respect. It is our expectation that 
the executive branch, in administering the 
various programs that we have authorized, 
will be equally diligent in carrying out these 
principles. 


Managed Agriculture and Proposals for 
a Broadened Domestic Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. MCINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the pres- 
ent administration is advancing plans 
for a managed agriculture and proposals 
for broadened domestic programs, In 
the light of this, I think it is highly ap- 
propriate to direct my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to pertinent extracts from the 
December 15, 1961, issue of the Financial 
Times and the December 14, 1961, issue 
of the Evening News and Star, both of 
these being English newspapers: 

Meat PRICES AND THE BUDGET 


In the 8 months since April the Govern- 
ment has increased its spending program 
by £162m.—twice the cost, to put the figure 
in perspective, of Mr. Lloyd's surtax con- 
cessions. It is true that this increase has 
been partly offset by savings of £18m. It 
is possible that the sharp rise in the farm- 
ing estimates announced yesterday is un- 
necessarily pessimistic. But the Govern- 
ment has made so much of its determination 
to bring its spending under control that it 
must be left to find its own excuses, 

The cost of the agricultural guarantees is 
difficult to predict because it depends on 
the course of market prices during the year. 
It has been plain for some time past that 
this year’s bill would be much larger than 
suggested in the budget, and the increase 
now turns out to be one of £78m., over 28 
percent. Of this £78m. no less than £67m. 
is the result of higher payments to farmers 
for beef, lamb, and pigmeat. The markets 
in all three have collapsed in turn this year, 
and the Exchequer has had to make up to 
farmers the difference between the market 
and the guaranteed price. It is bad luck, 
of course. It would have been very much 
worse luck if there had been a sharp in- 
crease in meat imports as well. 

MARKETING 

Something can probably be done to im- 
prove methods of forecasting the level of 
demand. It is foolish to continue encour- 
aging beef production on the grounds that 
consumption is still not back to the prewar 
level if consumers prefer to eat something 
else. Something can almost certainly be 
done to encourage a more efficient form of 
marketing. The calculations with the help 
of which the Minister yesterday distributed 
the benefit of the increased subsidy between 
farmers, consumers, and distributors are too 
shaky to carry much conviction, and there 
is little point in trying to make the butcher 
into a bogyman. But the present market- 
ing system can certainly be improved, and 
the Government has now admitted it. Since 


ita calculations seem to have been chiefly 

by the fact that a relatively small in- 
Crease in beef supplies caused a sharp drop 
in market prices, it may be worth consider- 
ing the pros and cons of intervening in the 
. when prices seem unduly high or 


LIMITED SCOPE 


Everything possible will be done, of course, 
to impress on the farmers at the next Price 
Review the embarrassment they have caused. 
But the Government's scope for action is 

y circumscribed. For the life of the 
Present Parliament, at least, it is committed 
Rot to reduce any individual guarantee by 
More than 4 percent, or the value of the 
total guarantees (after allowing for in- 
creased costs) by more than 2½ percent in 
& single year. On beef, moreover, it may 
Well feel bound by the plain statement in 

Review White Paper earlier this year 
that beef production is a relatively long- 
business, and that the existing price 
Should be maintained if at all possible. 
The fact remains that grants and subsidies 
agriculture now account for some 10 per- 
dent of all civil supply expenditure in the 
dget. This is a good deal more than by 
ustry can expect to go on receiving in- 
tely. Whether or not Britain eventu- 
ally joins the Common Market, the present 
System will have to be radically revised. 
The farmers have been given plain warning 
Of this, and they seem ready to accept it in 
their own long-term interest. When the 
e for the revision comes, it will be up to 
Government to insure that the consumer 
not lose more than the taxpayer saves. 


EXCEPTIONAL? 


For the moment, however, the rising cost 
Of the farming subsidies must serve as an- 
er reminder of the Government’s under- 
taking to get its own finances under control. 
There is no absolute merit in a balanced 
budget, particularly while the budget ac- 
Counts continue to be presented in their 
Present form, but there is no doubt that the 
tendency of British Goevrnments is to spend 
much rather than too little. The rea- 
for this tendency—obvious political 
ms apart are not difficult to find: many 
departments with divided responsibility, de- 
ense projects which are difficult to cost in 
the normal way, a large labor force with 
Uttle opportunity of making up for higher 
Wages with increased efficiency, subsidies pro- 
ed for social reasons which are essentially 
à blank check. The Government has not 
Undertaken to peg, still less to reduce its 
Spending, but merely to keep the inevitable 
tise within limits; and it will take all the 
Work of Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Brooke to see 
t even this undertaking is honored. The 
8m. increase in the agricultural estimates, 
We were assured yesterday, is the result of 
Very exceptional“ circumstances. And so, 
Course, is every other increase, 
ETEM, More FOR AGRICULTURE: THE REASONS 
War 


Farmers will be as alarmed as everybody 
else by the big jump in the cost of agricul- 
T, l support in the current financial year. 

© the original United Kingdom estimate 
(made last December) of £274m. is now added 
à further £78m., giving an expected total of 
Over £350m.—the highest figure since decon- 
trol. But before casting around for someone 
1 blame, it may be useful to understand why 
ha year of the pay pause, such an un- 

Ppy state of affairs has arisen at all. 

ERRORS: INHERENT IN THE SYSTEM 

The first point to realize is that this sort 
Sf margin of error is inherent in the way 
re do our sums. It has never occurred be- 
Pa but there is always the odd chance that 
t may happen again. 

First agricultural estimates are put to- 
ether in December, 2 months before the 
Price review starts; and because of deci- 
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sions taken at the price review last March— 
widely held at the time to be reasonable and 
just—the first estimates were even then out 
of date. Ten shillings a hundredweight, 
costing £10m., had been written into beef 
prices, to give confidence to a side of the 
business that in the course of nature takes a 
couple of years to tool up for expansion. It 
seemed sensible at the time; and in the light 
of existing undertakings to farmers, rein- 
forced by the white papers of December 1960, 
it was the best way of proving to skeptics 
that Government policy was not wholly 
restrictionist. Apart from this, an extra 3d 
a score was added to bacon pig prices, because 
the pig herd was static, and on the cards only 
a small sum of money was involved. 

TWO DIFFICULT ASSUMPTIONS 


But the main reason why first estimates 
of the cost of farm support can be shaken 
is that, with the best will in the world, they 
are based on two unpredictable assumptions. 
The first of these is what the free market 
price will be over a 12-month period for any 
commodity in receipt of a deficiency pay- 
ment; the second is the portion of home pro- 
duction that will be marketed. This in turn 
influences prices and depends, as will be 
seen, upon other things than the predict- 
able shrewdness of farmers. 

In normal circumstances, the law of 
chance decides the game, and an underesti- 
mate here is concealed by an overestimate 
there. This year, however, chance has abdi- 
cated, Three bad numbers have come up in 
a row. 

NATURE'S HAND REFLECTED = 

In the first place, as the Minister ex- 
plained to the House yesterday, nature took 
a hand in the lamb crop. Under the rules 
of the game, we market about 12m. lambs. 
This year, we shall market 13m. At its low- 
est, the price of fresh home-killed lamb 
touched 1 shilling 6 pence a pound: even 
now, it is only 2 shillings. The official esti- 
mate was that over the year the average 
would be 2 shillings 5 pence. The difference 
between what is happening and what was 
expected to happen is likely to cost an extra 
£13.6m. in deficiency payments by March 
next year. 

THE PIGS AND FAT CATTLE 


Secondly, pigs: at the outset, all went well. 
The quality premium had the effect in- 
tended, and slaughterings reached a desir- 
able level. Then Danish imports in early 
autumn brought a slump in price. It 
touched bottom at 205s. Today, it is 245s. 
In the marginally overloaded meat market— 
probably no more than 2 percent oversup- 
plied—the assumed price of 265s on which 
first estimates rested will not be reached. 
On present showing, £17.9m. extra will be 
needed in deficiency payments. 

And thirdly, fat cattle—a margin of error 
of £35.3m. larger than the other two put 
together. How has this happened? It was 
easy, what with the December White Paper 
and predictions about the Price Review, for 
farmers to put two and two together, and 
hold off the market for an increase in the 
beef price. They were not disappointed. 
Speculation, coupled with a warm early 
spring, accounted at least in part for a 30- 
percent increase in cattle—two-thirds and 
more from the dairy herds—coming forward 
for certification. The surge coincided before 
long with the flood of lambs. 

Another element in the situation was a 
more than plentiful supply of broiler chick- 
ens, already selling at cut prices in butchers’ 
shops. The outcome has been a postwar low 
in beef—98s a cwt. Now that the spate has 
subsided, the price is still only 133s. The 
Ministry of Agriculture had reckoned on an 
average price of 142s for the year. 

THE OTHER ITEMS IN THE LIST 

These are the main facts. But for these 

miscalculations, nothing might have been 
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heard of the supplementary estimates for 
votes 2 and 11 this year. The remaining 
items in the list, including several savings, 
the chief of which is eggs (£5m.), add up 
to a difference of less than £12m., after 
charging the Exchequer the cost of support- 
buying potatoes of the peak 1960 crop. The 
questions therefore that need to be asked 
are, first, who, if anyone, has benefited; and 
secondly what can be done in the future to 
strengthen the market, and thereby the esti- 
mates? 

Witchhunting the butchers is probably a 
waste of spirit. It is hard to pin down 
exactly what has happened, but the best 
available figures are those already quoted 
by Mr. Soames. On a rough analysis, checked 
from two angles, it looks as though farmers 
will secure about £31 million out of £76 mil- 
lion difference in meat subsidy between this 
year and last—£13 million from the increase 
in the guaranteed prices, and £18 million 
because of the greater number of units 
marketed. 

If this is so, some of these gains will come 
home to roost in the net income calculation 
of the industry which will loom large in 
next year’s review. As for the housewife, on 
a retail index that includes poultry meat, 
it looks as though she may reap the benefit 
of a 5 ½-percent drop in retail price, worth 
£35 million off the nation’s meat bill in a 
full year. If this too is about right, it leaves 
£10 million or so to cover the cut of the 
distributive trade. 

NOTICE SERVED ON THE FARMER 

Finally, what can be done? Notice has 
already been served on farmers that they 
must expect a tough review next year, and, 
within the limits of the long-term assur- 
ances, this could mean a cut of £15-£20 mil- 
lion in the value of guarantees, after allow- 
ing for increased costs—chiefily labor. Lamb 
will be a certain victim. Beef and pigs are 
covered by a 2-year pledge on price, but 
something can be done and should be done 
to reinforce the discipline of payment on 
deadweight and grade. This in turn leads 
to an expedient that would not have been 
seriously entertained 3 months ago—the pos- 
sibility of support buying to maintain free 
market prices at a sensible level. The oper- 
ation has already proved successful with 
potatoes. Though the circumstances are 
vastly different, with the help of the trade 
and the Fatstock Marketing Corp., it might 
be made to work with meat. 

DRIFT INTO SERIOUS SITUATION 

But, when all is said and done, it is no use 
disguising the serious situation into which 
farmers and nation are drifting with an 
agricultural policy now in urgent need of 
overhaul. Estimates may go awry—we em- 
ploy human beings to make them. But the 
trend of farm output, both here and in 
Europe, is inexorably. upward, and this 
particular shock will not be money wasted 
if it prepares farmers as well as policymakers 
for radical changes in our present system 
of farm support. 

£96 MILLION SHOCK For TAXPAYERS 
(By John Egan) 

A shock demand for an extra £96,830,500 
is made to the taxpayer by the Government 
today. 

It is a demand while will stir up fresh 
anger among Tory MP's who have pledged 
themselyes to hold back Government spend- 
ing. 

And it appears to jeopardize the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer’s bid to restrict public 
expenditure in the current year and to al- 
low a rise of only 244 percent in the coming 
year. 

The demands for the extra cash were laid 
before Pariliament in a supplementary esti- 
mate. 
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PRODUCTION OF BEEF 


Biggest item is £65,209,000 to cover agri- 
cultural and food grants and subsidies. 

Most of this money is needed for farmers 
to cover the casts of beef production. Mar- 
ket prices fell this year but, as every house- 
wife knows, the butchers failed to reduce 
the price in the shops. 

The original net estimate for agriculture 
was £234,753,230. 

Fat stock price guarantees also account for 
more than £9 million of the extra £12,953,500 
required by the Scottish Agriculture and 
Fisheries Department. 

PAY RISES BEFORE PAUSE 


Another big supplementary estimate is 
£16,546,000 from the Ministry of Health, in 
addition to the original estimate of £534 
million, 

Most of the extra money is needed for 
regional hospital boards. 

The Scottish Health Department also 
needs an extra £2,122,000. 

The bulk of the extra cash for hospitals 
is needed to pay wage increases agreed be- 
tore the pause began. 

Because of the success of the polio vac- 
cine campaign the Government needs an 
addition £1,160,000—well over double the 
original estimate, 


Will Common Market Help U.S. Shoe 
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Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude a statement by Herbert Lape, Jr., 
president, Julian & Kokenge Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, relative to the effect of the 
Common Market on the U.S. shoe indus- 
try. Mr. Lape is a highly respected busi- 
nessman in Columbus, Ohio, and his 
views should be of benefit to the Members 
of Congress: 

WILL Common MARKET HELP U.S. SHOE 

INDUSTRY? 
(By Herbert Lape, Jr.) 

The present administration is pulling out 
all the stops in an efort to sell American 
industry on the reduction of tariffs and a 
trade agreement, which in efect would per- 
mit European goods made by cheap foreign 
labor to literally flood the United States, 

Wages have increased to a point in the 
shoe industry where they are now at least 
five to six times that of the European shoe 
worker. With such a low labor scale the 
European tanner can buy hides and skins in 
the American market, take them back to 
Europe, process the leather at an extremely 
low cost, and make it into shoes produced 
by shoe workers whose wage scale is exceed- 
ingly low. 

If the United States should become an 
associate of the Common Market, what are 
we to do? Does the administration recom- 
mend that we reduce all labor rates to the 
level of those in Europe, or by some fantastic 
miracle will they bring European rates up 
to the levels of the American shoe workers? 

It has been said that imports affect only 
about 1 percent of our total production. The 
imports of leather footwear for the first 9 
months of 1961 already amount to 6 percent 
of our domestic production, an increase of 
39 percent over the same period a year ago. 
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The administration has stated that labor 
forced out of jobs because of any disloca- 
tions, should we become associated with the 
Common Market, would be in some manner 
subsidized. This is putting in the hands of 
the Government the welfare of people who 
want to work for a living and it is denying 
them the fruits of free enterprise, which is 
the very foundation of our economy and our 
way of life. We should resist such activity 
by the Government with every means at our 
command. 

The shoe industry is certainly a basic in- 
dustry—it must be preserved. 


American Foreign Policy in the Midst of 
the World Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following address was delivered by Dr. 
Robert T. Oliver, professor and head, 
department of speech, the Pennsylvania 
State University, Pennsylvania, at the 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Nurses Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., Oc- 
tober 24, 1961. It also appeared in the 
December 1961 issue of the magazine, 
Vital Speeches of the Day. 

Dr. Oliver, who is a constituent of 
mine, was formerly a consultant on In- 
ternational Affairs to the Republic of 
Korea. He is the author of “Syngman 
Rhee,” “Verdict in Korea,” “Man Behind 
the Myth,” et cetera. 

AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY IN THE MIDST OF 
THE WorRLD REVOLUTION 


(By Robert T. Oliver) 


Two different ways occurred to me of 
adapting my remarks for this evening par- 
ticularly to this audience. One way was to 
discuss the sick world—and no one can doubt 
it is highly feverish—in terms of diagnosis 
and treatment. This was tempting, because 
as nurses you know that laymen commonly 
are concerned with symptoms rather than 
with causes of disease, which often gives a 
ludicrously false notion of what is wrong and 
what needs to be done about it. I think it 
would not be difficult to demonstrate that 
laymen also make the same error in think- 
ing about international relations, 

The second method of adaptation that 
also seemed appealing for a time was to se- 
lect those particular aspects of the world 
situation that might be of special interest 
to your profession—the growth of popula- 
tion, the prevalence of hunger, the lengthen- 
ing of the lifespan through public health 
measures, the problems of the rapidly deyel- 
oping underdeveloped nations. This method 
also had some appeal, for what we all are 
primarily concerned about is the welfare of 
individuals, regardless of national boundary 
lines and ideologies. 

What I have decided to do, however, is to 
talk to you simply and straightforwardly 
about how we ordinary American citizens 
can set about analyzing the world situation 
in an effort to make sense of it—to see where 
we are going, and why, and what our future 
is likely to be. This is the kind of problem 
that concerns all of us, not as nurses or as 
professors, but as men and women with our 
own lives to live and with the future of our 
children to think about. 
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In the first place, when we read the news- 
papers and when we get together to talk 
about American foreign policy, it seems to 
me there are five simple but valuable guide- 
lines by which we should try to govern our 
thinking. 

First, we should try to think in terms of 
practicalities, not of impossible ideals. It 
does no good, and it simply confuses the 
issues, for us to retreat from reality into 
the never-never land of dreams and fantasies: 
What good does it do to indulge in such 
wishful evasions as: “Why can't we human 
beings act like rational creatures?” “Why 
don't the Russians and the Allies just get 
together and talk things over like sensible 
people?” Or “If everyone would be truly 
Christian, or intelligent, or pure of heart, 
we could settle all these problems in a hurry.” 
People are people, and governments are gov- 
ernments. We must deal with problems and 
possibilities as they are, not as we wish they 
were. 

Second, we have to deal with the situation 
as it exists today. We cannot turn back 
the clock and eliminate errors that have 
been made. Germany and Korea and Viet- 
nam ought not to have been divided. Castro 
should not have been allowed to seize power 
in Cuba. The African colonies should havé 
been much better prepared for self-govern- 
ment during the past several decades, We 
should have insisted on some fundamental 
settlements while the United States had 8 
monopoly on the atomic bomb and while we 
were the only nation in the world with a 
sound economy. All these things are true, 
but we can't wipe the slate clean and start 
all over again, Every decision we now can 
make is already largely predetermined bY 
past events—just as every action we now 
may take will shape and determine our pos- 
sibilities in the future. 

Third, when we criticize what our GOV- 
ernment is now doing, it should be done in 
terms of constructive suggestions for better 
policies or wiser methods. Partisan sniping 
seems peculiarly unproductive in the realm 
of international affairs. Many of us criti- 
cized Truman and Acheson; then we found 
the same kinds of fault with Eisenhower and 
Dulles; and now it appears that Kennedy and 
Rusk are not doing any better. Criticizing 
our leadership has very little value except 
as a release for our emotional frustration. 
A good test for each of us to keep in mind 
is this question: “What would I do if I were 
the Secretary of State?” This is the best 
prescription I know of for encouraging ® 
realistic approach to American foreign 
policy. 

Fourth, we cannot evade our responsibility 
as citizens on the assumption that we do not 
have available the facts on which decisions 
should be based. Of course President Ken- 
nedy gets some detailed information on Ber- 
lin, and Cuba, and Vietnam that we ordinary 
citizens do not have. The precise timing of 
actions and the determination of some of 
the tactics to pursue do surely depend on 
secret data known only to the Executive- 
On the whole, however, the significant facts 
concerning all the major international issues 
are completely available to anyone Who 
takes the trouble to keep up with the news. 
For more than 12 years I served in a very 
intimate capacity in the inner councils 
the Korean Government, dealing with for- 
eign policy matters; and from this experience 
I am convinced that we should not shrug 
off our own responsibility on the th 
that our leaders somehow have insights and 
knowledge that we are unable to share. The 
very theory of democracy rests on the domi- 
nance of public opinion—and we have ® 
duty to help form it. 

The fifth of these guidelines 
for thinking about international problems 
is that we learn to look beneath the surface 
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Sf contemporary crises, to try to fix our 
attention on the basic trends that persist 
Over a long period of time. Events fiow 
Tapidly, but the basic factors that affect 
human affairs remain relatively stable. We 
can avoid a lot of fuzzy thinking and emo- 
nal turmoil by developing the habit of 
historical thinking. This does not mean 
that we should wave aside concern about 
Urgent problems with the airy assurance 
t “it will be all the same a thousand 
Years from now.” It does mean that na- 
tions, like individuals, should learn from 
experience. In other words, if we refuse to 
Profit from mistakes of the past, we shall be 
Condemned to repeat them. 


Ir 


As we try to look through the booming, 
buzzing, confused mass of world problems 
to the solid realities that underlie them, I 

the major fact that emerges is that 

es occur with dizzying speed, but that 

on the whole the changes are in a predict- 
able direction. The huge and overriding 
that needs to dominate our thinking is 

t we are living in an Age of Obsolescence. 
has always lived in the midst of 

change but never before in such a tornado 
Of rearrangements and development as that 
Which besets our own generation. We 
human beings are creatures of habit. Our 
Minds get set into patterns. We long to be 
left alone, to do as we have done, to think 
88 we have thought, to live as we are used 
to living. But this hope is vain. We live 
in a period of tremendously rapid transition. 

e values we have clung to have to be re- 
assessed, Old methods no longer work. 
New ones must be tried. The way of life 
into which we were born is not yet obso- 
lete—but it definitely is obsolescent. 

As we try to peer into the whirlwind to see 
Where it is heading, it seems to me there are 

major types of change to which we need 
be alert. 

The first of these is that the cultural con- 

for each one of us has become world- 
Wide. The comfortable isolationism of the 
Past is gone forever. The United States is 
Ro longer a psychological island in the midst 
Of the Atlantic community. Whether we 
like it or not, we have to try to understand 
Africa, the Middle East, and Latin 
America. Global news is fed into our homes 
S€veral times a day. Military rockets with 
a range of 6,000 miles are forcing us to plan 
and build bomb shelters in our own homes. 
Own sons are liable for military service— 
Pa many of us are right now getting letters 
om 
Okinawa. : 

The world, every part of it, affects us, every 

day of our lives. Similarly, what we do, day 
day, is no longer our own business but is 
& matter of global interest. What we teach 

Our schools is determined in part by Mos- 
dow and Peiping. How we treat our American 
Negroes is front-page news around the world. 

e rise and fall of our stock market and 
What we do about our 5 million unem- 
Ployed are fever charts that help determine 

Policies of nations we never even have 
eard of. The view that every religion ex- 
Cept our own is paganism or idolatry is a 
1 we no longer can afford. The world 
May not yet be one family, but it certainly 

One community. In much that matters, 

a and Africa are just as much a part of 
Our environment today as are Mississippi 
and Massachusetts. 

The second basic factor that underlies the 
Rari of rapid change grows directly out of 

e © comfortable compartmentaliza- 
tion of nations is rapidly ending. We do 
not have, and may not soon get, world gov- 
ernment, but nevertheless the old privileges 
anq special benefits of independent sover- 
penty are visibly vanishing. We have real- 
i Q for a generation that peace is indivis- 
ble—that war anywhere threatens war 


them addressed from Germany or 
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everywhere. Now we are gradually learning 
that human welfare is also indivisible—that 
poverty anywhere threatens our own welfare, 
evgp in the midst of our wealth. Every day 
we are suffering consequences because two- 
thirds’ of humanity are undernourished, 
undereducated, and underprivileged. The 
old safeguards of tariff walls, immigration 
quotas, and exclusive national currencies are 
already outmoded—not yet, of course, dis- 
carded, but obsolescent crudities that are 
manifestly unsuited to deal with the needs 
of our age. 

Let us glance at just one illustration of 
the intimacy with which all peoples are now 
bound together, for better or for worse. 
Many Americans are puzzled because the peo- 
ples and governments of the Afro-Asian bloc, 
the so-called neutralists, insist still on con- 
demning us for colonialism, even after we 
(meaning the Western demorcratic powers) 
have actually set free more than 600 
million people since 1945, with the result 
that the United Nations has grown from 
50 members to 100. How in the world, 
we wonder, can they still think of us 
as colonial? The answer, I think, lies not 
in policies, but in attitudes. We are the 
white minority in a colored world. Our 
racist attitudes, our feeling that there in- 
evitably is a line of distinction that separates 
the white people from those who are black, 
or yellow, or brown, brands us around the 
world as being still colonial minded. This 
world is not going to persist as one-fifth 
white and four-fifths colored. We can’t af- 
ford to consider it an achievement because 
13 Negro children were admitted to white 
schools in Memphis, Tenn., without a riot. 
So long as we remain colonial minded—so 
long, that is, as we are racist in our think- 
ing—we shall continue to be denounced as 
a colonial power. This is one of the facts of 
the 20th century which we shall be forced to 
accept. 

The third fact of consequence is that con- 
ditions will continue to get worse before 
there is any hope of their being better. The 
complexities are going to become greater, 
the problems even more urgent than they 
now are. The trend into increasing difficulty 
is easily discernible. 

The population of the world, for one thing, 
is multiplying with One- 
tenth of the whole human race that has 
ever lived is alive today. The United States 
will have a population of 400 million within 
another 40 years. Red China’s population 
is already close to 700 million and is in- 
creasing at the rate of 45 to 50 million 
a year. The lebensraum which Hitler 
made a slogan for Nazi expansion has ceased 
to be an excuse for imperialism by nations 
and has become a genuine need for the 
human race. 

Natural resources—coal, iron, timber, the 
topsoil of our farmlands—are being used 
up and wasted so rapidly that an observer 
in space might be pardoned if he mistook 
humanity for a kind of cancer eating away 
the earth’s surface. Of course human in- 
genuity is hard at work developing syn- 
thetic substitutes—plastics for wood and 
steel, atomic energy for coal and oil, fresh 
water from the oceans for use in irrigation, 
vitamin pills to supplement our foods. One 
result is that a higher and higher premium 
is being placed on ability and on education. 
An economist whom I respect forecasts that 
by 1970 the United States will be in a major 
depression—but that there will be an urgent 
demand for scientists and workers with tech- 
nical skills. What this means is that life is 
going to become very much harder for the 
uneducated masses of the world—and they 
are and will remain the great majority of 
mankind. 

Moreover, despite everything we can do, 
individualism, individuality, and civil liber- 
ties are going to become increasingly harder 
to defend. The sheer size and complexity of 
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the modern world demand ever- 
numbers of rules and regulations. Critical 
international issues demand centralized 


power to make decisions and to enforce them. 
Already Thomas Jefferson-style democracy 
has been largely swallowed up by the wel- 
fare state. And regardless of which party 
is in power, the movement toward bu- 
reaucracy and control is growing and ex- 
panding. 

Democratic and totalitarian governments 
are becoming more and more alike in their 
methods of governing—through the manipu- 
lation of public opinion by control of secrecy 
and publicity, On the one hand, high gov- 
ernment officials create news and focus pub- 
lic attention where they wish by means of 
their public statements—as witness the dom- 
inance of the front pages of our newspapers 
by stories flowing out of presidential and 
cabinet-level news conferences. On the 
other hand, every 2 weeks, in the Pentagon 
alone, the stamp of secrecy is placed on a 
stack of documents higher than the Empire 
State Building. The situation is not one 
we like. But in a world of tensions, dangers, 
and complexity of relationships, it is one 
we cannot avoid. 

The growing complexity and urgency of 
problems is still further illustrated as we 
look at a map of the world and read recent 
history. Nine hundred million people have 
been gathered under Communist dominance 
since 1945, and the menace is increasingly 
sharp right now in southeast Asia, in Africa, 
and in Latin America. Many of the demo- 
cratic governments established in new na- 
tions after World War II have been replaced 
by military dictatorships. Government con- 
trols are expanding, everywhere, over produc- 
tion, distribution, and income. Much of this 
is bad; some of it is good; but all of it em- 
phasizes the tremendously growing need for 
more and more education for the whole mass 
of the world's population. 

And this brings me directly to the fourth 
basic factor in the world situation— which is 
that in many parts of the world education is 
already and inevitably outrunning economic 
and social developments. To put the matter 
simply, people are getting educated faster 
than jobs are being created in which they 
can utilize their new skills and knowledge. 
This is happening especially in the rapidly 
developing underdeveloped nations, and it 
is creating an explosive sense of mass frus- 
tration. 

I can discuss this with real feeling in con- 
nection with the Republic of Korea. For 18 
years, ever since 1942, I have maintained a 
close friendship with Dr. Syngman Rhee, the 
first President of Korea—and it was naturally 
a sad disappointment when his government , 
was overturned. It is also a satisfaction that 
history has hastened to justify Dr. Rhee’s 
record in Korea. He was accused of domi- 
nating the Government too thoroughly, but 
Dr. Chang Myun, who succeeded him, failed 
utterly because he was not strong enough. 
Dr. Rhee was also accused in some quarters 
of being dictatorial—but now, under the 
present military dictatorship in Korea, we are 
seeing by contrast how free and liberal Dr. 
Rhee's government actually was. The reason 
why it was overthrown is, I think, rather 
simple. In a real sense, it was a victim of its 
own success—or perhaps I should say, of its 
partial success. 

To realize what happened in Korea—and 
what is happening in many parts of the 
world—we need to look at two sets of facts 
and to understand their very close relation- 
ship, In the first place, when Korea was 
freed from Japan, 78 percent of the popula- 
tion was illiterate. Dr. Rhee’s government, 
with American help, did a magnificent job of 
correcting this sad deficiency. Within a doz- 
en years, illiteracy was reduced to 5 percent; 
more than half a million young people were 
enrolled in senior high schools; and there 
were 80,000 students enrolled in more than 
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70 colleges. This was achievement of a high 
order. However, the second fact is that the 
Korean standard of living was and still is 
among the lowest in the world, with a per 
capita income of about $105—in contrast to 
the $2,500 per capita income in the United 
States. The Korean Government could edu- 
cate its people, but it had no magic with 
which to create wealth or to multiply high 
level jobs. 

The dilemma lies in the fact that you can’t 
educate the sons and daughters of rice paddy 
farmers, and then send them back to the 
rice paddy farms. Yet this is what happened 
in Korea. It is virtually what happened in 
Cuba, and what is now happening in Africa 
and in many other underdeveloped parts of 
the world. The problem is that progress 
cannot be achieved uniformly in education, 
in social conditions, and in economics. Peo- 
ple can and do develop knowledge and aspi- 
rations for self-improvement. They do at- 
tain to equality and a new sense of personal 
dignity. After that, they can’t be restrained 
in unemployment, underemployment, and in 
the lower echelons of labor. Yet this is 
precisely the situation that confronts us in 
many parts of the world, and it is rapidly 
becoming a serious threat to stability in 

many areas. 
mt 

As we view the various factors I have 
briefly discussed, the question of principal 
import is: What shall we do about them? 
How and in what ways should American 
foreign policy be reoriented to deal with 
these fundamental facts in our age of ob- 
solescence? 7 

First and perhaps most important, I think 
we should emphasize, far more than we com- 
monly do, our feeling of unity with the other 
peoples of the world. Our Declaration of 
Independence stated very well the faith upon 
which our democracy rests, that “ali men 
are created free and equal.” Talk of our 
national rights, or slogans such as America 
First hurt us a great deal in the world com- 
munity. The principal appeal of commu- 
nism, I believe, is that it at least pretends 
to be worldwide in its sympathies and in its 
concern. For selfish reasons, Soviet Russia 
refuses to recognize the sanctity of national 
boundary lines. For unselfish reasons, we 
Americans should always stress that the 
brotherhood of man is of more consequence 
to us than purely national goals. 

Secondly, and closely connected with this 
first principle, in my opinion, we should de- 
vote not less but more of our resources to 
foreign aid. The time is past when we can 
build a wall around our prosperity. We can- 
not live in either physical or spiritual com- 
fort in a hungry world. The best protection 
we can possibly devise for the American 
standard of living is to do everything in our 
power to make it universal. This sounds as 
though I am advising that Americans should 
be taxed for the benefit of African natives 
and South American peons, and this is ex- 
actly right. I know the point of view is not 
popular; but there never was a time in all 
history when there was more force behind 
the saying of Jesus that whosoever would 
save his life must lose it. We can serve our- 
selves best by serving others better. We 
cannot expect the understanding and sup- 
port of the rest of the world while their 
problem is how to survive, and our problem 
is how to reduce. Our program of foreign 
aid rests solidly upon two foundations, one 
of which is humanitarian service and the 
other self-interest. Those of us who believe 
in this principle can do our bit by helping 
to elect politicians who will vote for more, 
not less, foreign aid. 

Thirdly, I wish that somehow we could 
become as evangelistic for democracy as the 
Communists are for communism. Person- 
ally, I don't believe in ethical neutralism. I 
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don't believe our foreign aid should be given 
without any strings. I do believe we should 
help the people who are doing their level best 
to develop democracy and to maintain the 
decencies of international relations. In my 
view we should do everything in our power 
to keep Red China out of the United Na- 
tions. I can see very little reason for giving 
2 billions of dollars to Yugoslavia, as we 
have done since 1948. My own preference is 
for channeling our aid largely to people who 
are doing their best to live in freedom and 
who cherish the ideal of international 
cooperation. 

Finally, under existing conditions it is my 
conviction that we should maintain the 
strongest miliary force in the world—while, 
at the same time, we continue to do every- 
thing we can to establish a workable system 
of disarmament with a dependable system of 
inspection. I can never forget what Lenin is 
reported to have said in 1922, and which has 
been operative ever since as the guiding prin- 
ciple of communism:“ First we shall take 
Eastern Europe, then the masses of Asia. 
After that we shall surround and undermine 
the United States, which will fall into our 
laps like overripe fruit, without a struggle.” 
This is the measure of the danger that con- 
fronts us—and we must do everything we 
can, including the building of bomb shelters 
and facing the threat of war, to defend not 
only ourselves but the future of freedom and 
democracy everywhere. 

Iv 


In conclusion, it seems to me that a gi- 
gantic world revolution is now in process 
which parallels, but is different from, the 
French Revolution that occurred between 
1791 and 1840. You will recall that John 
Locke developed the theory that all men are 
created equal—and that the first benefits of 
political freedom, based on his theory, came 
to England and the United States. Then 
the masses of France arose to claim that 
same freedom for themselves. The tragedy 
is that Napoleon Bonaparte intervened to 
try to funnel that perfectly legitimate yearn- 
ing into the form of French imperialism. 
Because of this misuse of the political aspi- 
rations of the French, Napoleon had to be de- 
feated by a European alliance led by England. 
He was defeated—and French imperialism 
was quelled. After that, the normal and 
proper yearning for political equality was 
brought to fruition not only in France but 
also throughout most of western Europe. 

Then, a hundred years after Locke, Adams 
Smith in one way and Karl Marx in another 
confronted the exploitative evils of the in- 
dustrial revolution and developed a theory 
that there can and should be a degree of 
economic equality. The tragedy is that first 
Lenin, then Stalin, and now Krushchev and 
Mao Tse-tung have tried and are trying to 
convert this reasonable hope into Russian 
and Chinese imperialism. Because of their 
misuse of the ideal of economic fairness, the 
United States is destined to lead a world- 
wide federation to defeat their goal of na- 
tionalistic conquest. I am confident that 
this can and will be accomplished. 

But our goal will not be to defend a sys- 
tem in which a few benefit at the cost of the 
many. Just as we have proved that free en- 
terprise can help elevate living conditions for 
everyone in the United States, so must we 
cooperate to bring this same result for the 
masses of the world. The revolution that is 
sweeping the world in our time will not end 
until there is both bread and freedom—de- 
mocracy and opportunity—for all men, 
everywhere. 

This is the size of the challenge that con- 
fronts our foreign policy. The task is ap- 
palling. But failure would be so utterly dis- 
astrous that we have no choice except to do 
whatever is demanded to make sure that it 
succeeds. 
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What Do You Know About the World of - 
Communism?—Part 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr, McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a continuation of the original article 
“What Do You Know About the World 
of Communism”: 

ITs MISTAKE To SEE Soviet UNION AND RED 
CHINA AS THE SAME 


What may we conclude? Certainly not 
that Communist China is any less of a threat 
to the free world than the Soviet Union. 
Certainly, not that China is any less Com- 
munist or more democratic than the Soviet 
Union, The point is quite another one. In 
evaluating the nature of the Chinese Com- 
munist enemy, unless we are aware of his 
Chinese (Asian) as well as his Communist 
(Western) aspect, we shall never be able to 
satisfactorily explain his motivations, bis 
reasoning, or his actions. As a consequence 
we may well wind up expending valuable 
energy searching in vain for an effective 
cure for pneumonia only to discover, sud- 
denly, that the patient, in fact, has tubercu- 
losis—as well as pneumonia. 

In a word, the Peiping leaders are both 
Communist and Chinese, and it is this ex- 
plosive blend of traditional arrogance, sens!- 
tivity, antiforeignism, dialectical material- 
ism, urgency, Leninism, and zeal that is the 
cause for concern. 

HOW DOES THE SOVIET APPROACH TO FOREIGN 

RELATIONS DIFFER FROM THE TRADITIONAL 

AMERICAN APPROACH? 


First, we had better clarify the question: 
What exactly Is foreign policy? z; 

Foreign policy is the sum total of a na- 
tion’s official attitude and actions to 
other nations and other areas of the globe. 
It is a government's aims and needs as ap“ 
plied and reflected in its external relations. 

What is our attitude toward each of the 
different countries of Latin America? Would 
we sign a trade agreement with Turkey? 
over Berlin? Is a mutual defense pact with 
Japan in our best interests? Is NATO a 
useful instrument? Should we support the 
United Nations? 

These and a thousand other urgent ques- 
tions must be answered by those responsible 
for foreign policy. The precise nature of a 
given country's foreign policy may be ju 
by the speeches of its leaders, by treaties 
and agreements, and, most of all, from that 
nation’s behavior pattern over the years. 

SOVIET AXIOM: DIPLOMACY IS Wan BY 
OTHER MEANS” 

The famous German student of power poli- 
tics, Von Clausewitz, termed war diplomacy 
by other means. The Soviets have turned 
this notion around, To the Communists- 
in Moscow or in Peiping—diplomacy is war 
by other means. 

The issue is clear. The enemies of the 
Communists include all nations of the Free 
World, but particularly the power centers 
of the United States and Western Europe. 
The means employed by Communists: any 
thing short of total war—propaganda, atomic 
blackmail, subversion, espionage, economi? 
entanglement, conference diplomacy, pres“ 
sure, intimidation, limited war. 

Two fundamental approaches set Soviet or 
Communist foreign affairs off from the tradi- 
tional foreign relations of the United States 
and the other nations of the Free World. 

First, the Communists believe in the non“ 
permanence of the non-Communist world 
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that is they believe that all the governments 
Of the nations outside the Moscow-Peiping 
Orbit will eventually and inevitably, collapse 
or be overthrown. When this happens, the 

mmunists assert, these bourgeois regimes 
Will be replaced by Communist governments. 

refore coexistence with such capitalist 
8 is thought of as strictly tem- 


COMMUNISTS APPEAL DIRECTLY TO PEOPLE OF 
OTHER COUNTRIES 
Secondly, the Gommunists pursue a policy 
Which they term people's diplomacy.” This 
Means that rather than deal strictly on a 
government-to- government basis in the 
tion of Western diplomacy, the Com- 
Munists appeal directly to the people of 
ther country. To influence or subvert 
foreign nation, the Communists use every 
ane and weapon available. Such a policy 
designed to sell communism, to discredit 
the United States and to promote Soviet 
among the peoples of the world. 
This is an entirely new kind of foreign 
Policy based on the ideology of Marxism- 
Ninism, but utilizing all the methods, 
er and resources of the modern totali- 
state. 

e differences between the American and 
Soviet approaches to foreign relations can 
summed up in three phrases: (1) self- 
— (2) limited goals, and (3) 


l. Self-determination: The fundamental 
Attitude of the United States toward other 
les is that they should have the right 
determine their fate themselves, without 
any other nation telling them what they 
San or can't do. An important aspect of 
this principle is the clésely related one of 
‘ocracy, especially the right of the peoples 
mselves to determine their policies 
ti gh democratically elected representa- 
eet In other words, our policy generally 
h been “hands off’—unless other nations 
ave threatened us, or unless they have 
Us to intervene in some way. 
woe Soviet policy has been the opposite. 
hile paying lip service to the principle of 
Self-determination, they have repeatedly, 
as a matter of policy, interfered with 
the affairs of other states whenever they 
— ught it to their advantage, and when- 
8 they thought they could get away with 

They have imposed oppressive govern- 

ments on other peoples against their will, 
have denied them the right of choosing 
eir representatives democratically. 

2. Limited goals: You might argue that 
there Teally is no difference between Soviet 
— American foreign policies—that the 

Ussians want all the world to be Commu- 
But while we want all to be democratic. 

t there is a difference. 
th e it is true that we would like for 

e whole world to be democratic, we have 

t adopted a policy of wholesale interven- 
p n in all countries of the world for the 
on Dose of imposing America-style regimes 
W People everywhere, Our goals are limited. 

© are content to live peacefully with dic- 
a rships and monarchies, as well as with 
us Ocracies so long as they do not threaten 


Soviet goals by contrast, are unlimited. 
pommunist leaders have stated openly and 
mpentedly that their goal is world com- 
unm and that they will not be satisfied 
5 til every country in the world has a Com- 
— regime modeled after that of the 
ba et Union. Since World War II they have 

` plped to impose such regimes in 16 coun- 
a es, and they are actively working every 
ag to achieve their unlimited goal. 

has: Means: The Soviet objective to en- 
tab Soviet power and and to 
es blish communism throughout the world 
f uld not be such a threat to us if it were 
St for the fact that they are willing to 

any means for achieving this goal. 
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Lenin preached and Stalin and his successors 
followed the idea that any means including 
lies, deceit, theft, subversion, sabotage, and 
murder are acceptable for furthering the 
cause of world communism, 

The United States finds it difficult to 
combat such a ruthless foe by traditional, 
peaceful means. The Communists have no 
reluctance about using force. The United 
States does not use force to impose upon 
other people a type of government which they 
do not want. At times we have found it 
necessary to engage in what might be con- 
sidered “dirty work.” 

For example, the United States, like all 
great powers, engages in espionage. We 
sometimes find it necessary to interfere in 
the affairs of other nations. But this does 
not mean that our hands are just as dirty 
as the hands of the Communists. We try 
to use honorable means wherever possible 
and to avoid dirty means. If the Soviet 
threat were removed, we could, no doubt, 
abolish such means altogether. 

DO THE RUSSIANS REALLY BELIEVE IN DISARMA- 
MENT OR THE UNITED NATIONS? 


In answering the questlon— Do the Rus- 
sians really believe in disarmament or the 
United Nations?“ — we must record a quali- 
fied “No” on both scores. Qualified, be- 
cause the disappointing record of Soviet 
words and deeds adds up to the unpleasant 
fact that the Kremlin honors its agreements 
only when it serves Soviet interests. This 
means that we can never trust the Com- 
munists. 

But this also means that we should not 
discount entirely all Soviet statements on 
disarmament or the U.N. If approached 
realistically, it is entirely possible that we 
may find in the future as we have in the 
past certain limited areas of mutual agree- 
ment and advantage between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. 

All of this does not, of course, change the 
basic facts of life—namely, that the Krem- 
lin considers both the disarmament and the 
U.N. issue relatively unimportant. The idea 
of a sincere agreement or compromise with 
the capitalist world—as has been suggested— 
is simply not part of Soviet mentality. 

The Soviet Union and Disarmament: A 
641-page Brookings Institutions study (pub- 
lished in August 1961) of the Soviet record 
in disarmament negotiations over the past 
15 years is hardly reassuring. The conclu- 
sion of the study is that in the past decade 
and a half the Soviet Union has not yet 
shown a desire to sacrifice its system of 
Tron Curtain secrecy in order to obtain real 
disarmament. As we know, the Kremlin 
broke a nuclear test-ban tacit agreement 
and despite the protests of the people of the 
world went ahead in the fall of 1961 with 
dangerous nuclear tests which have pol- 
luted the atmosphere with radioactive fall- 
out. 

The Soviet Union and the U.N. It is ob- 
vious from the record that the Soviet Union 
does not really believe in the U.N. They 
have repeatedly thwarted the will of the 
majority of the Security Council by impos- 
ing their veto. They have consistently re- 
fused to let the U.N, have jurisdiction over 
matters which the Soviets considered vital 
to their interests, They look upon the U.N. 
primarily as a sounding board for their 
propaganda, rather than as a world organiza- 
tion for the preservation of peace. 

It seems clear that the Soviets would have 
preferred that the U.N. had never come into 
existence, and never really took it seriously. 
During the early negotiations for the crea- 
tion of the U.N., Stalin showed that he had 
paid the question little attention. He seems 
to have agreed to the creation of the U.N. 
reluctantly, and as a concession to Western 
pleadings during the era of good feelings 
that existed at the end of World War II. 
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At one time, Stalin refused to send Molotoy 
to the founding conference of the U.N. at 
San Francisco, and it was only after a 
personal plea from President Truman that 
he finally agreed to let his Foreign Minister 
attend. The Stalin record within the U.N. 
was correspondingly bad. 

The Khrushchev record is even worse. It 
includes the astonishing spectacle of the 
Soviet leader noisily pounding his shoe on 
the rostrum of the U.N. General Assembly 
before the distinguished representatives of 
the nations of the world. This rude act is 
symbolic of the disdain and distrust with 
which the Kremlin looks upon the U.N. 
WHAT DOES THE KREMLIN MEAN BY PEACEFUL 

CO-EXISTENCE? 

Stripped of its propaganda content, peace- 
ful co-existence may be defined briefly and 
precisely: By peaceful co-existence the So- 
viets mean simply the absence of nuclear 
war. Thus seen in the cold light of reality, 
Communist pronouncements on the desire 
for peaceful co-existence are both true and 
meaningless or misleading. 

True, in the sense that Khrushchev is cer- 
tainly for co-existence. Given the U.S. nu- 
clear retaliatory striking power, the alterna- 
tive to co-existence, that is nuclear war, is 
nonexistence—national suicide. 


Such statements are meaningless and 
misleading because they are too often 
equated or confused with the concepts 
cooperation, agreement on principles, 
mutual trust, conciliation or friendship. 

To the Kremlin, peaceful co-existence 
is no more than a necessary strategy 
and a clever slogan dictated by the re- 
lative power positions of the two great 
superstates and useful in convincing the 
naive and the uninformed that the So- 
viet Union stands for peace. 


Foreign Trade Knottiest Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of tariffs and their effect on 
our trade relations will be uppermost in 
the minds of many Members of Congress 
after hearing the President's state of 
the Union message. 

There is one rather simple fact that 
seems to be completely overlooked both 
in the message and by the exponents of 
free trade in our midst—how can a man 
being paid $2 an hour compete with one 
who is equally skilled and has equally 
efficient tools but is paid 83 cents an 
hour? Of course he cannot, and any 
child could answer this simple question; 
that of course never gets asked. 

Would it not be well to suggest to our 
foreign friends and competitors that any 
nation who raises their wage scale to 
meet ours will automatically enjoy free 
access to our markets? This would be 
workable and beneficial for all con- 
cerned. 

The following article by Mr. Gould 
Lincoln, which appeared in the Wesh- 
ington Star of January 11, has prompted 
these thoughts: 
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FOREIGN TRADE KNOTTIEST PROBLEM 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


Of all the proposals which President Ken- 
nedy will urge upon Congress in his state of 
the Union message today, none will receive 
closer scrutiny than the recommendation 
that the Chief Executive be granted power 
to extend more freely international trade 
agreements—resulting in lower tariff duties 
than the present Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act permits. For, bound up jn the 
proposal may be life or death for some Amer- 
ican industries. One of these is the textile 
industry which has been called second only 
to steel in essentiality for defense. There 
are many others that can be hard hit, too. 

The President’s recommendations relating 
to freer trade have not been spelled out in 
detail. Until they have them, Chairman 
Wusor D. Mrs of the House Ways and 
Means Committee and Chairman Harry 
Foo Brno of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee are unlikely to commit themselves, be- 
yond promising the President to give their 
close attention. 

It is no secret that Senator Brno regards 
the administration’s proposals—which may 
look to direct U.S. dealing with the European 
Common Market—as the most momentous 
question which has come before his commit- 
tee. Senator Bren always has been sympa- 
thetic to the principle of reciprocal trade 
agreements and to freer trade thereby. He 
was able to put through the Senate the most 
recent extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act—for a 4-year period which ends June 30. 

Although the approaching end of the 4- 
year period does not mean that the trade 
agreements already made will die (on the 
contrary, they will not), it does focus 
strongly on the need of some new trade 
legislation. 

SOMETHING MUST BE DONE 


The administration has become convinced 
that something must be done quickly to 
make the United States able to compete for 
international trade, particularly to compete 
with a growing European Common Market, 
which Britain appears to be on the verge of 
joining. But how far it should go is the 
question that is stirring not only Members 
of Congress but also the industries them- 
selves, including workers who might find 
themselves legislated out of jobs. A spokes- 
man for the administration. Under Secre- 
tary of State George W. Ball has put it this 
way: “The problem is to find a way to shift 
American manpower as swiftly and pain- 
lessly as possible out of the industries which 
cannot stand up to foreign competition into 
those which have stood the test.” 

This statement has made some leaders of 
American industry see red. Floyd W. Jeffer- 
son of New York, chairman of the board of 
the Iselin-Jefferson Co., Inc., and chairman 
of the Executive Committee of Dan River 
Mils, Inc., has commented: “When did it 
become the function of our Government to 
destroy a segment of American industry to 
please and appease foreign nations? When 
did it become the function of our Govern- 
ment to shift manpower from one great in- 
dustry to another, uproot families from their 
ancestral homes and move them to labor 
far from their communities of which they 
have become a part?” 


Mr. Jefferson said the textile industry has 
been told it must do everything possible to 
make itself competitive and to increase its 
exports. To make itself more competitive 
would require it to run three shifts, spend 
money on rehabilitation and new equipment, 
take full advantage of automation, and cut 
wages. At present, textiles suffer from over- 
production, and the flood of cheap imports 
accentuates this problem. Profits have 
dwindled to an extent that funds for im- 
provements and additions are not available. 
Labor reacts unfavorably to automation. To 
cut wages would bring on a general strike. 
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To make matters infinitely worse,” Mr. Jef- 
ferson continued, “our Government sells cot- 
ton to foreign manufacturers at 8½ cents a 
pound less than they will sell the same cot- 
ton to our mills. This cheap cotton is proc- 
essed In countries where labor costs are one- 
tenth to one-fourth our standards.” 


FEARS FOR WAGES, JOBS 


This is the kind of argument which will- 


be presented to the congressional commit- 
tees and to Members generally. It is the 
kind of argument which ts giving some of 
them pause, even those who favor reciprocal 
trade agreements. Through the system of 
agreements, the tariff duties contained in 
the last general tariff act—the Smoot-Haw- 
ley Act in 1934—have been reduced 75 per- 
cent. Foreign-made steel, as well as textiles, 
are flowing into this country. If this kind 
of thing is increased, it is feared that great 
unemployment will prevail. Labor wages 
and standards of living in this country have 
risen greatly. Any effort to cut wages would 
be followed by a general strike, even though 
the cuts were necessary. 

One Member of Congress commented: “If 
we had control of labor instead of labor 
having control of us, something might be 
done.” Yet this country must be able to 
compete in the markets of the world. 

Congress probably will have to deal with 
this problem at the present session. But 
it may be slow getting to it. The House Ways 
and Means Committee is to take up first the 
Mills bill to plug loopholes in the tax laws, 
then medical care for the aged, and an in- 
crease in the national debt ceiling. After all 
these—the trade agreements legislation. 


Address by Justice Michael A. 
Musmanno 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time someone speaks out on love of 
flag and this brings a real joy to my 
heart because, unfortunately, sentiment 
for the symbol of our country is not 
often publicly declared. This reticence 
to display a deep feeling for love of our 
country and our flag has, I fear, brought 
about a certain indifference and often 
at times a disrespect for the flag. I had 
occasion recently to address this House 
twice on episodes which involved dis- 
respect for the flag. 

I respectfully ask you, Mr. Speaker, 
to authorize the publication in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of a brilliant address 
made by Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
Justice Michael A. Musmanno on this 
subject. Justice Musmanno is certainly 
ideally qualified to speak on patriotism. 
He served his country in both World 
Wars. He was twice wounded in action. 
He is now a rear admiral—retired—in 
the U.S. Naval Reserves. Justice Mus- 
manno’s address follows: 

SPEECH op JUSTICE MICHAEL A. MusMANNO 
AT BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, NOVEMBER 11, 1961, 7 P.M., AT BAN- 
QUET OF 21 VETERANS ORGANIZATIONS CELE- 
BRATING VETERANS DAY 
I rise tonight to speak of patriotism, of 

the flag, and of the faith of the Founders 

of our Republic, I realize that if I were to 
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make this utterance in certain circles of sup- 
posedly higher intellectualism, it would be 
met with lifted eyebrows, cynic murmurs, 
and restrained sardonic sneers. To speak of 
love of country among certain classes of this 
high class snobbery is to be called old 
fashioned and even antiquated. 

When I was a boy we could hardly wait 
until Flag Day, Memorial Day, the Fourth 
of July and other patriotic holdidays to un- 
furl the flag, salute it, caress it, and with 
hearts beating, faces glowing, and eyes 
sparkling, recall proudly and joyously its 
glorious history. Every public building and 
private home was- bright with Old Glory 
glistening in grandeur and beautifying the 
very air in which it waved. 

But today these patriotic holidays are 
days of frenzied hurrying off to the beach, 
to the mountains, to the lakes or other 
places no matter where, and the flag is for- 
gotten in the rush. If a flag appears at ran- 
dom here and there, it seems as lonely as 
a forsaken housemaid, and I feel I want to 
approach the flag, to take it by the hand 
and say: “Don’t worry, there are those wh? 
still love you.” 

So unimportant has the flag become in 
the frenetic, distracting life of today that 
there are communities where im ents 
have actually been placed in the way of ex- 
hibiting the flag. Some of you may remem- 
ber that in the town of Fairless Hills only 
several miles from the sacred shrine of Val- 
ley Forge, a building restriction prohibited 
the erection of flag poles and, of course, 
without flag poles there are difficulties in dis- 
playing the flag. This prohibition was 8° 
drastic that there was not even a flag flying 
above the U.S. post office. 

I shall never forget the morning of August 
11, 1959, when I visited Fairless Hills, a town 
of pretty homes and splendid streets, but 
without a flag. It had a magnificent super- 
market, a park, impressive landscaping, but 
not a flag. Not a bit of color broke the 
skyline which was as bleak, gray, and empty 
of Old Glory as a Siberian village. The 
of the U.S. post office could have been the 
roof of a neglected warehouse in Cuba. 

I called on the postmaster, I telephoned 
higher postal authorities, I visited the office 
of the corporation administering the affalrs 
of Fairless Hills, to protest this flagless 
spectacle. I ran into obstacles, evasion’: 
subterfuge everywhere. One of the excuses 
advanced for the strange state of affairs 
was that the roof of the post office building 
could not sustain the weight of a flagpole 
with a flag. 

I had brought with me a flag which had 
been given to me by my good friend and 

tesman, 


over the U.S. Capitol. 
mer, Bosch, and Holzer of the Veterans 
Foreign Wars and I climbed to the roof of 
the post office and planted the flag there 
to show that this could be done. 

How was this official act of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars received? The editor of 
the local newspaper of the community 
sneered that what we had done was a circus 
antic. Another editor in Easton wrote 3 
scurrilous piece attacking me, seeming tO 
find fault, I don’t know why, because I wore 
my VFW uniform, even though I was a de- 
partment official of the VFW and certainly 
I don’t need to apologize to anyone for wear- 
ing the honor-blessed uniform of the 3 
made up of Americans who have carried the 
U.S. flag into every corner of the globe and 
over every ocean. Still another newspaper 
in Monessen viclously attacked me as 
had committed a crime. And what had Í 
done? I had raised the flag of the Uni 
States over a U.S. post office because those 
who were charged with that basic, funda- 
mental duty refused to do so. 
where it belonged the flag wi 
should be the inspiration of all American® 
the flag for which my three brothers and 
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fought in three wars, the flag which covered 
the grave of one of those brothers on a bat- 

ld in France, the flag which symbolizes 
the sacrifice of all the patriot-martyrs who 
Bave their all for America. 

Following the flag raising I communicated 
With Congressman FLoop who made a power- 
Tul speech on the subject in the House of 
Representatives. He communicated with 
the Postmaster General demanding that the 
disgraceful situation in the Fairless Hills 
Post office, with regard to the flag, be cor- 
rected. I called on Benjamin Fairless in 
Whose honor the town was named. I con- 
ferred with officers of United States Steel 

„ and eventually the flag appeared over 
the Post office and the town, and, eventually 
building restriction was removed. 

I am happy to say that during this VFW 
fight for the flag, the Philadelphia Inquirer 
and the Philadelphia Bulletin gave excellent 
and absolutely fair coverage to the entire 
Controversy, thus helping to bring about the 
excellent results I have indicated. 

Even before this Fairless Hills episode, 
there Was another Incident involving the 

This one will sound almost fantastic 
to you. In Pittsburgh, my hometown, ar- 
kuasements nad been made to publicly burn 
he flag of the United States on the steps 
Of the city-county building which houses 
the supreme court, the courts of the county, 
the Mayor's office, city council chamber, and 

r government offices. Those in charge of 

a e project intended the flag burning as a 
emonstration of how an old 48-star flag 
Could be destroyed. The whole enterprise 
Was appalling to contemplate. The mayor, 
Councilmen, judges, and other officials were 
to Participate, a detachment of U.S. Marines 
to conduct the actual burning. Camera- 
Were’ TV crews, newspaper photographers 
hoe all ready to record the sensational and 

Isgraceful event. I visualized Communist 
1 apers throughout the world reproduc- 
we the pictures and proclaiming in head- 
ines: American’ Flag Burned by Rioters in 
Front of Government Building While U.S. 

Idiers Look on Helplessly. 
` Of course, this would not be true, but who 

ver commended the Soviet press for telling 

e truth? And what would the American 

le think? Would they not be horrified 
whee’ an American flag being burned in 
Vhat might seem to be a gala and festive 

Pectacle? 

a tried to persuade the persons in charge 

the event to call it off. They refused. I 
Ordered them not to burn the flag and served 
notice that if they dared to touch the tini- 
tne Mame or spark to the flag I would hold 

m in contempt of court. I then pro- 
Seeded to the front of the building and stood 
thee with a bench warrant prepared to jail 

© first man who put a violent hand on the 

The flag was not touched. 
ai Congressman Fioop, ever vigilant, ever 
8 ert, spoke in Congress describing this near 

Utrage to the fiag of our country and de- 
mended that the Department of Defense 
apsolutely forbid any such future attempted 
uneeration of the flag. It was not long 
k til the Department of Defense did issue 

Uch a directive. 

How could such desecration of the flag ever 

ve been thought of? The answer is that 

© spirit of old-fashioned, heart-thrilling 
Patriotism is lagging: it is because many 
an ms who should be inculcating respect 

d reverence for the symbols of American- 
Ko and the expression of patriotism are ex- 
Mla American youth to do just the re- 
ide rse, In point, let me tell you of Dr. Ed- 

ard B. Eddy, Jr., president of the Chatham 

lege in Pittsburgh. 
oon September 19, 1961, Dr. Eddy at the 
teeing convocation of the college, made 
body tounding declaration to the student 
or Please don’t inherit either your religion 
your nationality. Subject them to your 
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own intelligence test. I plead with you, 
while you are a student, to question and to 
doubt the Judeo-Christian tradition and to 
doubt democracy. You will not become 
truly convinced of either until you have 
wrestled with both. Only then will the 
idealism of both be rekindled truly for you 
and your generation. 

“The great majority of us find meaning in 
the Judeo-Christian tradition and in the 
democratic form of government—but we 
cannot pass on to you the will to make it 
work. You must find this for yourself. It 
would be senseless for us merely to wave a 
flag in your face, for you would be smoth- 
ered by its folds.” 

What kind of language is this for a col- 
lege president? Tou would be smothered 
by its folds.” He is speaking of the American 
fiag, each fold of which is rich with the pa- 
triotic deeds of Paul Revere, Molly Pitcher, 
John Paul Jones, Captain Lawrence, Admiral 
Farragut, Commando Kelly, and the count- 
less others who faced death to save the lib- 
erties which Dr. Eddy and all other Ameri- 
cans enjoy. 

But Dr. Eddy didn’t stop there. He said 
further: “It would be senseless for us to 
bellow ‘God bless America,’ for you would 
turn away from its abundance of cliches.” 
Please note the verb Dr. Eddy employs: 
“bellow.” He is, of course, being cynical and 
sarcastic, for only such a person or an out- 
right boor would bellow “God bless Amer- 
ica.” And then he says that “God bless 
America” is abundant with cliches. What is 
a cliche? It is something stale and common- 
place. Do you find anything stale and com- 
monplace in any or all of the three words: 
God bless America? Has Dr. Eddy never 
thrilled to hear the dulcet voices of school- 
children singing with all their hearts and 
souls “God Bless America’? Did he turn 
away from that sweet music, finding it stale 
and commonplace? 

But Dr. Eddy didn’t even stop with that 
witless statement in his speech to the stu- 
dents of his college. He went on to say: 
“As Samuel Johnson said so wisely, ‘Patri- 
otism is the last refuge of scoundrels 
Note he says that Johnson spoke wisely in 
declaring that patriotism is the last refuge 
of scoundrels. Was Nathan Hale, who said 
“I regret I have but one life to give for my 
country” a scoundrel? Was George Wash- 
ington, who was first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen, a 
scoundrel? Were the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence who offered their lives, 
their honors, and their fortunes for the in- 
dependence and defense of their country, 
scoundrels? He said further: “We do not 
want you to grow up as breast-beating 
scoundrels but as students committed to a 
faith and a nation you have found for your- 
self. This is what we should mean by “re- 
discovery.” 

I do not share Dr. Eddy’s idolization of 
Samuel Johnson. In my estimation, John- 
son was a bloated, slovenly hypochondriac 
so muddled in his egotistic British self- 
exaltation that he defended taxation without 
representation. He called the American Con- 
tinental Congress a “congress of anarchy.” 
It was he, Samuel Johnson, whom Dr. Eddy 
praises, who said contemptuously that Amer- 
icans multiplied “with the fecundity of their 
own rattlesnakes.” It was he who said that 
Americans “are a race of convicts and ought 
to be thankful for anything we allow them 
short of hanging.” 

This is the man Dr. Eddy apostrophizes as 
a man of wisdom. 

I do not mention Dr. Eddy because I con- 
sider him particularly influential, and I cer- 
tainly wish to emphasize that he in no way 
represents the teaching profession of Amer- 
ica. I refer to him only because his words 
typify a kind of thinking which is doing 
considerable harm to America in degrading 
patriotism and smothering love for the flag. 
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Only 2 days ago the second secretary of 
the U.S. Embassy in Warsaw, Irvin C. Scar- 
beck, was convicted of passing U.S. secrets 
to Polish Communist agents. He certainly 
did not love the flag. We all remember the 
infamous and malodorous Alger Hiss who also 
Sneered at patriotism while giving state sec- 
rets to Russian agents. He held no small 
position in our Government. He was execu- 
tive assistant to the President of the United 
States. A report made by a committee of 
the U.S. Senate revealed the revolting evi- 
dence that among those who lurked and 
worked at betraying our Government were 
such high-ranking officials as: 

An Assistant Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States. 

Director of the Office of Special Political 
Affairs for the State Department. 

Head of the Latin-American Division of 
the Office of Strategic Services. 

Member of the U.S. National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

U.S. Treasurey attaché in China. 

Secretary of the U.S. National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

They were all men who looked upon the 
flag as a painted rag and derided patriotic 
ceremonies. 

Not long ago a young American aviator, 
Francis Gary Powers, went on trial in Mos- 
cow for flying over Russia, taking pictures. 
I don't know whether in school he listened 
to someone telling him that patriotism is the 
refuge of a scoundrel but certain it is he was 
never impressed enough by Nathan Hale to 
defy his acousers and say: “I flew over Rus- 
sia because we did not want a repetition of 
Pearl Harbor.” Instead he cringed and 
whined: “I didn’t know what I was doing. 
I know now I was risking world peace. My 
superiors were responsible.” 

Dr. Max Rafferty in the current issue of 
Reader's Digest properly and indignantly 
comments on Powers as follows: 

“Thank heaven, they're not all like that. 
But this one was. So were a sickening num- 
ber of our young men just 10 years ago who 
sold out their fellow American soldiers, and 
licked the boots of the brutal Chinese and 
North Korean invaders, and made tape re- 
cordings praising communism. So are all 
the phony sophisticates who clutter up our 
colleges and agitate against ROTC and 
parade in support of Fidel Castro.” 

I would like to call.to your attention a 
recently published books which shocked me 
more than if I had touched a highly charged 
electric wire. It is called: “Why They Col- 
laborated,” and was written by Eugene Kin- 
kead, a highly competent writer, from per- 
sonal investigation and from a study con- 
ducted by the U.S. Army into the conduct 
of American prisoners who during the Korean 
war collaborated with the Communist enemy. 

I hold the book in my hand and turn to 
page 34 where Mr. Kinkead asks Hugh M. 
Milton, Assistant Secretary of the Army, the 
percentage of American prisoners who col- 
laborated with the enemy. Milton replies: 
“One man in every seven, or more than 
13 percent were guilty of serious collabora- 
tion—writing disloyal tracts, say, or agree- 
ing to spy or organize for the Communists 
after the war.” 

Never had there been any such traitorous 
conduct in previous wars. And the reason 
is that up until this present cynical attitude 
toward patriotism and the flag among cer- 
tain people in America, American youth was 
not embarrassed to speak of loving the flag 
and- to tell about feeling the corpuscles 
dancing in their veins as they listened to 
the stirring strains of the Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

Why did so many of our young men wear- 
ing the uniform of the United States betray 
the United States as soon as they got away 
from the American forces? The answer, of 
course, is that they didn’t love America. 
America meant no more to them than a 
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piece of real estate on which they were 
born. They saw in “God Bless America” 
something stale and commonplace. They 
saw what Dr. Eddy called cliches, 

Why did these American soldiers inform 
on their comrades, make broadcasts for the 
enemy and even falsely declare that Amer- 
ica was using bacteriological warfare? 
What was their reward? I turn to page 
129: 

“They yielded for strictly personal and 
selfish reasons. They were the sort who 
would inform, sign petitions, and make 
broadcasts because for this they would re- 
ceive tangible benefits—freedom to walk 
outside the camp compound, an egg or two, 
cigarettes.” 

Another group of the defectors actually 
accepted communism. In explanation as to 
why they did this, the author says that they 
were youths “who for various reasons had 
been unable to form any strong attachments 
or loyalties in their past lives.” Maj. Harry 
A. Segal of the Army Medical Corps said 
that “they were the kind of men who say 
to themselves, I'm just a kid. I don't know 
where I'm going. I don't know whether 
people actually like me. Will I ever really 
be a success?” 

I want to make clear that I in no way 
suggest that Dr. Eddy is in any way respon- 
sible for the reprehensible actions of these 
young traitors. His speech was made 10 
years after the Korean War, but I do say that 
his speech in no way helped to break down 
the cynical attitude toward American insti- 
' tutions and the American flag unhealthily 
prevalent among a certain class of young 
people. 

In his speech on September 19, 1961 Dr. 
Eddy quoted the archtraitor Whittaker 
Chambers. He called him a “far less worthy 
apostle of liberty” than Judge Learned Hand, 
but beyond this he did not criticize him. 
He quoted Chambers who said: 

“The dying world of 1925 was without 
faith, hope, character. Only in communism 
had I found any practical answer at all to 
the crisis, and the will to make that answer 
work. If it was the outrage, it was also the 
hope of the world.” 

And there, Dr. Eddy let the matter rest, 
stating only that the students had to decide 
for themselves what is fiction and what is 
reality in communism and capitalism. Is 
there even a stone in the street that does not 
know that communism is the diametrical 
negative of belief in God, faith in democ- 
racy, and adherence to the Golden Rule? 

Dr. Eddy left the situation as if the stu- 
dents could find something to admire and 
follow in communism. 

On November 20th, the Communists in the 
United States will be required by Federal 
law to register. Will Dr. Eddy or anyone 
else who thinks like him urge students 
to doubt whether Communists should reg- 
ister on the ground that there could be the 
possibility of fiction in the congressional 
finding and in the pronouncement of the 
Supreme Court of the United States that 
the Communist Party is an agency of the 
Soviet Union determined to achieve world 
domination, even at the cost of oceans of 
blood? 

As I already stated, Dr. Eddy exhorted his 
students not to inherit their religion or na- 
tionality. Im other words he asked his stu- 
dents to doubt their own parents and the 
religion of their parents. As if there were 
not already today too much lack of appre- 
ciation on the part of children toward their 
parents who make tremendous sacrifices in 
order to give them the best living in the 
world, 

Dr. Eddy called upon his students to 
“doubt democracy.” The defecting Korean 
soldiers certainly doubted democracy. When 
they were asked to choose between commu- 
nism with an egg, plus cigarettes, and Amer- 
ica without an immediate egg and ciga- 
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rettes, they gave up love of home, of parents, 
of friends, and the boundless golden oppor- 
tunities of America. They this 
priceless treasure for the rotten egg, the 
moldy cigarettes, the atheism, the blood- 
soaked ideology, the children-murdering, 
torture-inflicting, barbaric program of 
Bolshevism. 

Mr. Kinkead, the author of this book, asks 
how this incredible thing could happen and 
he replies on page 18: 

“The roots of the explanation go deep 
into diverse aspects of our culture—home 
training of children, education, physical fit- 
ness, religious adherence, and the privilege 
of existing under the highest standard of 
living in the world.” 

How can we avoid that such a disgrace 
should occur again. Mr. Milton says, page- 
211: 

“The Army would like to see every Ameri- 
can parent, every American teacher, and 
every American clergyman work to instill 
in every one of our children a specific under- 
standing of the differences between our way 
of life and the Communist way of life, and, 
even more important, work to give every 
child, in the blunt, old-fashioned spirit, a 
firm regard for right and an abiding distaste 
for wrong.” 

Let us look at another educator, but first 
let me repeat that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of American educators are patriotic, 
God-fearing citizens who have probably ac- 
complished more than any other class or 
profession to make America great and strong 
because they have properly taught the dream- 
ers and the builders of America. But we 
must look at the few who, wilfully or un- 
designedly are giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy that would destroy everything 
we hold dear. 

On April 6, 1960, there appeared in the 
New York Times a full-page ad, of which 
I have a photostatic copy here, sponsored by 
31 persons, one of them being Prof. Robert 
G. Colodny, professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, an institution which 
receives appropriations from the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature, that is to say receives 
money from the Pennsylvania taxpayers. 
What does Professor Colodny say in this 
advertisement? The ad is entitled: 

“What Is Really Happening in Cuba?” In 
it Professor Colodny says: 

“Cuba and visitors to the island remain 
freer in many than do U.S. citizens. 
For example, no police permit is required 
for a public meeting or demonstration, as 
in New York City. There is no censorship.” 

This is, and was at the time the ad was 
published, an unmitigated falsehood. Yet 
Colodny teaches the youth of western Penn- 
Sylvania, J i 

Here is another statement sponsored by 
Professor Colodny: 

“Although the word ‘confiscation’ has 
often been used by the press [he refers here 
to the US. press] in a context which would 
suggest illegal seizure, nothing has stolen 
from any American—or any Cuban.” 

This, of course, is and was at the time the 
ad was published, an unmitigated falsehood. 
Castro has stolen a billion dollars worth of 
property from Americans. He has killed 
Americans without trial. Yet Colodny 
teaches the youth of western Pennsylvania 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Colodny approved of the statement that: 

“Cuba’s recent trade pact with the Soviet 
Union represents an effort to find new mar- 
kets for Cuban sugar, and to obtain, not 
arms, but agricultural implements and in- 
dustrial machinery for which credit has been 
denied in the United States.” 

This was a falsehood at the time the ad 
was published and more so now. Cuba has 
received arms, tanks, ammunition, and un- 
told other weapons from the Soviet Union, all 
aimed at establishing a Communist beach- 
head on the Western Continent, in spite of 
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the Monroe Doctrine. And yet Colodny 
teaches the youth of western Pennsylvania 
and receives money taken from the pockets 
of Pennsylvania's taxpayers. 

Here in Philadelphia the taxpayers were 
required by court order to pay uni 
wages to a teacher who for 6 years was & 
dues-paying member of the Communist 
Party. The taxpayers were required fur- 
ther to pay unearned salaries to other 
school teachers who, accused of belonging 
to the Communist Party, while teaching 
school, refused to answer questions put by & 
congressional committee as to whether they 
were members of this criminal organization 
committed to the overthrow of our Govern- 
ment by force and violence. 

Another Philadelphia school teacher, 4 
Mrs. Goldie Watson, was asked by a con- 
gressional committee whether she adhered 
to the precepts of the Communist Party 
and if she had ever participated in a move- 
ment to destroy the American school sys- 
tem. She declined to answer. There was 
sworn testimony that she had been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. She put her- 
self above Congress, the sovereign body of 
the United States, and declared that “no 
power on God's earth“ could compel her to 
cooperate with the congressional commit- 
tee. Mrs. Watson’s behavior was the worst 
possible exeample to schoolchildren on how 
to behave. How can children learn to lov® 
their country and respect its flag and be 
inspired by the examples of patriotism of its 
heroic defenders if their school teachers 
defy Congress, insult the school authorities. 
and ridicule loyalty to the ideals of America 
as exemplified by the deeds of the Found- 
ing Fathers of our Republic? 

The time has come to return to the faith 
of the Founding Fathers. America faces 
the-most perilous period in her whole his- 
tory. We stand at Armageddon and we bat- 
tle for the Lord. Those who are not for 
us are against us. Our schools are to be 
training grounds for the responsibilities of 
citizenship, not for cynicism, not for mock- 
ery and derision of those principles which 
have given us liberty and opportunity un- 
surpassed in any other country in the whole 
world. The disgrace of those young Amer!- 
can defectors in Korea must never be 
repeated. $ 

Khrushchey and his criminal conspirators 
are determined to destroy America. He 
should not be encouraged in his 
enterprise by allowing him to interpret from 
irresponsible utterances in this country that 
we are divided in our resistance to Com- 
munist tyranny. 

I oppose preachments of fear and forebod- 
ing. I dislike what was said by the noted 
columnist Sydney Harris several months ago. 
He said he had a dream that in a nuclear 
war against Russia we won but that 60 mil- 
lions of our people had been killed and 
other millions were dying. He then said: 

“A ‘free society,’ as we now understand it, 
was no longer possible. In order to survive 
its dreadful wounds, the nation would have 
to forego the luxuries of competition and 
concentrate on collective welfare rather 
on individual effort. 

“The men who had pulled us into war 
crying, ‘Life wouldn't be worth living under 
communism,’ found that, having won the 
war, we were now living under some 
very much like communism. We had de- 
feated the enemy abroad only to find it 
among us at home.” 

This is defeatism at its very worst. Amer 
ica will never live under communism. Amer- 
ica will never live as slaves. Moreover, what 
Mr. Harris doesn't realize is that it isn’t ® 
question of someone pulling us into war. 
It is a matter of Russia forcing war upon 
us, and the way to avoid that war is tO 
keep ourselves strong. We must never ap“ 
pease because appeasement i$ what precipi- 
tated World War II. There is no doubt i? 
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my mind whatsover that Hitler and the rul- 
ers of Japan would never have attacked 
America had they known that we would 
Tetaliate as we did. Khrushchev must know, 
as he is now being informed, that we will 
never tolerate abridgements of our freedom. 

does not mean that we will be provoc- 
ative or belligerent. It was stated beauti- 
fully by our wise and courageous President 
John F. Kennedy: 

“Let us never negotiate out of fear. 
let us never fear to negotiate.” 

God through the instrumentality of our 
Scientists and the determination of the 
American people has provided us with the 
Means to protect this blessed land from bar- 

invasion. President Kennedy has said: 

“In terms of total military strength the 
United States would not trade places with 
any nation on earth. We have taken major 
Steps in the past year to maintain our lead 
and we do not propose to lose it.” 

We are invincibly armed with a protective 
Sword of fire which we hold aloft not in ag- 
gressive attack but in warning. 

We say to Khruschey: “Come, join with 
us in the ways of peace, the good Lord has 
Provided enough for all, the land is fruitful 
and the sea is rich; science has removed the 

en from the back of man and put it 
into machines. The laboratory has not been 
Confined to the discovery of engines of death, 
it has revealed new vistas for the conquering 
disease, it has expanded the average span 
of life from 45 to 68 years, and we are gain- 
6 months each year. 
“Come, let us listen to the song of happy 
„let us reyel in the concert of 
Understanding hearts. Let us work for the 
true world parliament’ of man. 

“There is nothing which you possess that 
We covet: Keep your lands, your forests, your 

es, your factories, your rivers, and your 
skies, but do not try to take ours. Do not 
Seek to throw chains around the globe, do 
Rot aim to strip away from mankind its 
faith in the everlasting goodness of the 

ce of Peace. We ask all this in the name 
Of the Lord. 

“We hold this sword of fire not for ag- 
gression but as a torch of freedom, a beacon 
Of justice between man and man, but if you 

one step of attack against this fair 
land, then that invincible sword will strike.” 

We are prepared for every sacrifice but that 
Of relinquishing our freedom. Americans will 
Dever be slaves. We must and will be worthy 
of our Founding Fathers and bold for the 
Tight. With such a new Declaration of In- 
dependence, we will not; we can never, under 
God's guidance, fail. ` 


But 


The Uses of Wood—Speech by Miss 
Donna Axum, Arkansas Forest Queen 
for 1961 : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. MecLETILAN. Mr. President, in 
1960 Congress passed a joint resolution 
Setting aside the week beginning with 
the third Sunday of October as National 
Forest Products Week. The President 
Promptly approved, thus extending 
Proper recognition to an industry that 

long merited such a signal honor. 

This past October I had the privilege 
of participating in the observance of Na- 
tional Forest Products Week in my home 
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State, and I was greatly pleased to wit- 
ness as a part of the ceremonies marking 
that event, the crowning of Miss Donna 
Axum as Arkansas Forest Queen for 
1961. At that time Miss Axum made a 
most instructive speech on “The Uses of 
Wood.” I believe her comments will be 
of great interest to the readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. This young lady 
is extremely well versed in the subject 
of forestry, as her remarks so clearly 
demonstrate, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that her speech be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TRE UsEs or Woop 


(By Miss Donna Axum) 


I hold in my right hand a piece of wood. 
Man has always depended on wood. Our 
Pilgrim fathers established the first colony 
in Jamestown, Va., 352 years ago. Since 
that time man has developed over 6,000 uses 
of wood. I would like to invite you now to 
travel with me as we turn the pages in his- 
tory, and review the uses of wood, past, 
present, and future. 

Let's begin our journey with the coloniza- 
tion of the first settlers in Jamestown in the 
year 1609. There is John Smith, a perfect 
example of the first settler. His prime am- 
bition in this country is to provide a com- 
fortable home for his family, and it is here 
that he first turns to wood. With his home 
completed, John Smith realizes that wood is 
his best friend; for from it he carves tools 
for farming and weapons for hunting. The 
Smith family always rides in style on land 
or sea in their wooden boat and wagon. And 
Mrs. Smith's pride and joy is her wooden 
spinning wheel on which she creates the 
latest fashions of the day. After a good 
day's hunt, the delicious evening meal is 
prepared over a blazing fireplace, And when 
the wooden dishes have been cleared away, 
we see the Smith family enjoys sitting 
around the dimming fire and singing the 
current folk songs of the day. They are, of 
course, accompanied by the old wooden 
banjo. This family, as well as all pioneer 
families, are solely dependent upon wood 
for their existence. Construction, tools and 
weapons, transportation, fuel, machinery, 
and entertainment all show us the impor- 
tant uses of wood to the early settlers. 

Let's continue our journey now as we move 
up to the present decade in our review of the 
uses of wood. Many years have passed, and 
many pages in history have been turned, 
and we see that man has developed over 
6,000 uses of wood. 

Progress has combined chemicals and other 
substances with wood to create thousands of 
products for our everyday living. We have 
just arrived in New York City, one of the 
focal points of the Nation in 1961. And as 
fashion takes the spotlight, we see that 
there is magic in wood. Famous designers 
create the most beautiful fashions from 
wood. Yes, many of today’s synthetic fibers 
such as rayon are wood products. The homes 
of today have changed quite a bit since the 
time of John Smith. We have found that 


finest furniture can be made. 
is flexible, it enables the craftsman to mold 
it into the most beautiful furniture imagin- 
Something very popular in today's 
homes is wood paneling. By matching and 
combining the grains of wood, beautiful de- 
signs can be made to enhance the beauty of 
any wall. A telephone is an essential ttem 
in every home and office today. But you may 
ask this question—what does a telephone 
have to do with wood? The case is made of 
plastic, which is a wood product. Plastics 
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do play a large part in our everyday lives, 
for how could we ever do without our clocks, 
radios, and one very essential Item that we 
use three times a day—our toothbrush. 
Here is one of the newest wood products on 
the market today. From the Forest Products 
Laboratory in Madison, Wis., comes Papreg. 
It is made of paper which has been soaked 
in resin and pressed. The result is a material 
half the weight of aluminum, yet, strong as 
steel. When this material is used in the 
construction of airplanes, it needs no finish, 
is not harmed by salt water, and will not tear 
or shread. It still will, no doubt, be a valu- 
able material in the peacetime construction 
of refrigerators, radios, and many other simi- 
lar items. 

The last leg of our journey will be a fan- 
tastic one as we jump to the year 2000. It’s 
a pushbutton world where automobiles have 
become museum pieces. And jetstream 
transportation will take you from New York 
to Dallas in only 30 minutes. Remember 
back in 1961, when the women thought the 
knee-tickling skirts were too short? Well, 
today’s fashion designers have made them 
thigh-ticklers, and in every fabric imagin- 
able—all made of wood. That TV and tele- 
phone will bring your friends and neighbors 
right into your own home every morning 
for that regular chat over coffee. It is im- 
possible for us to know everything about the 
future, but there is one thing that we can 
be sure of—that is that wood will continue 
to be one of the key. materials in the pro- 
duction and development of thousands of 
useful products for our everyday living. 

We must end our journey now and return 
to the present, but you and I have covered 
a period of over 491 years in only 5 minutes. 
We have visited the past, the present, and the 
future, and at each stop we have seen the 
important uses of wood to man. I think our 
journey can best be summarized in the poem 
by Henry Abby entitled “What Do We Plant?" 


“What do we plant when we plant the tree? 

We plant the ship which will cross the sea. 
We plant the mast to carry the sails, 

We plant the planks to withstand the 


gales; 
The keel, the keelson, the beam and knee, 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


“What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
A thousand things that we daily see, 
We plant the spire that out-towers the crag, 
We plant the staff for our country’s flag, 
We plant the shade, from the hot sun free, 
We plant all these, when we plant the 
tree.” 


How We Got This Way—Ill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, part 3—Octo- 
ber 22—of the New York Daily News 
series of editorials, “How We Got This 
Way,” is as follows: 

How WE Gor This War—II 
The American Revolution (1776-83) ended 
British rule over what had become the 13 
States of the Union, but it also 
bred a legion of troubles for the new Nation 
and most of its citizens. 

For one thing, Britain sought revenge for 
the Revolution by barring U.S. trade with 
the British West Indies. This brought on 
the bad depression of 1784-85. 

But as most historians view the matter, 
the basic reason for the infant Nation's woes 
was the form of government under which it 
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struggled for some years to live, prosper, and 
progress. 

Back in 1777 (November 15), with the 
Revolution officially only about 16 months 
old, the Continental Congress had approved 
a set of laws known as the Articles of Con- 
federation. Ratification by the States was 
completed March 1, 1781. 

The Articles of Confederation viewed the 
States as so many independent little nations, 
in most respects. These little nations agreed 
in this document to form “a firm league of 
friendship,” to see to their common defense, 
and to advance their “mutual and general 
welfare.” 

Having so agreed, they proceeded proudly 
to disagree, on virtually every subject of im- 
portance to them, and to act like independ- 
ent nations in almost all respects. 

Each State, for example, was at liberty 
to issue its own money. They all did so. 
In seven of them, the farmers’ fondness for 
paper money brought about the printing of 
ruge wads of the stuff, which rapidly became 
almost worthless, 

Again each State was free to levy tariffs on 
goods coming into it from anywhere outside 
its borders. New York was especially fond 
of collecting such duties on imports from 
New Jersey and Connecticut. 

There was border fighting here and there 
between the armed forces of various States. 

MISERIES OF CONFEDERATION 


The State legislatures, all 13 of them, were 
the most powerful lawmaking bodies in the 
land. They could and did thumb their noses 
at Congress whenever they pleased. 

Congress itself had ne powers fhat 
amounted to anything, and lacked the abil- 
ity to use what powers it had. 

It couldn't collect the taxes it imposed, 
from anybody or any State that didn’t want 
to pay them; couldn't raise and maintain a 
respectable Army and Navy; couldn't regu- 
late interstate commerce; couldn't use 
troops to put down uprisings; couldn’t com- 
pel States to live up to any treaties Con- 
gress might negotiate with other countries. 

Consequently, a large number of intelli- 
gent Americans came to realize soon after 
the Revolution that som drastic had 
to be done if the new Nation wasn't to blow 
itself apart or be taken over by the first 
strong and determined country that might 
attack it. 

The big question was what to do; and in- 
numerable answers were offered from time 
to time. 3 

A considerable number of people, includ- 
ing many veterans of the Revolution, wanted 
to set up a military dictatorship. 

Numerous others thought for a while that 
it would be a good idea to crown some 
American as king of the new Nation. Gen. 
George Washington would have been the 
logical choice for this honor—which he did 
not want. 

DICTATORSHIP-——-KING—OR WHAT? 

It was Washington himself who set the 
machinery in motion for the solution that 
was finally worked out. In 1783, he sent a 
letter around to the Governors of all the 
States, pointing out the dangers of the 13- 
independent-nation setup and calling for 
the creation of a more powerful Central 
Government. 

Alexander Hamilton, another veteran of 
the Revolution, began soon afterward to at- 
tack the Articles of Confederation in 
speeches and print, and to demand some 
sort of convention to draw up a new and 
much stronger set of ground rules for the 
united-in-name-only States. 

Washington, Hamilton, and their less well- 
known colleagues in this movement had a 
very rough time selling their ideas to most 
of their fellow Americans. The States did 
not want to give up any powers for the Na- 
tion’s benefit; many a citizen dreaded a re- 
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turn to the sort of tyranny he had endured 
under King George II. 

At last, though, in May of 1787, the Con- 
stitutional Convention assembled in Phila- 
delphia; and the next editorial in this series 
will describe what happened there. 


The Migrant Farm Labor Story— 
Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Dale 
Wright of the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun who experienced at first- 
hand the shocking conditions confront- 
ing migrant farmworkers. I hope to 
continue to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues this excellent series of 
articles: 

Tue FORGOTTEN PEOPLE—MIGRANT Pay $4.32 
A DAY IN FLORIDA Tomato FIELD 
(By Dale Wright) 

(Four migrant farmworkers burned to 
death last Sunday in their squalid shack in 
a Suffolk County labor farm. The tragedy 
typifies the shocking abuse of “The Forgotten 
People" which, according to an on-the-spot. 
survey of the World-Telegram, still persists 
today despite some protective laws. This 
survey started last April, when staff writer, 
Dale Wright, was assigned to work in Florida 
as a migrant laborer, and continued until 
last month. Today his article tells of his 
first day of overwork, underpayment and 
exploitation.) 

On a warm, humid morning last April, a 
rickety old bus jolted along at its top speed 
between rows of carefully manicured estates 
along Route 1 from Miami south to Home- 
stead, Fla. Although the vehicle had seats 
for 35 persons, it was crammed with 64 pas- 
sengers. 8 

I was one of them. 

I was on my way to my first day of work 
as a migrant farm laborer in the lush tomato 
fields of southern Dade County. I had 
shaped up (reported for assignment) earlier 
that morning on a Miami street corner and 
was hired—with no questions asked—by a 
fat character known as a labor contractor. 

In the South, labor contractors round up 
crews of workers for transport and assign- 
ment to farms where crops are to be har- 
vested. 

SALES PITCH SOUNDS GOOD 


“Everybody that gets on this bus,” he 
promised reassuringly, makes $10, $12, $15 
today if you want to work. There's plenty 
of tomatoes to pick and there will be no 
cheating, nothin’ taken out of your pay. 
And it will be clean work.” 

His pitch sounded good but I wanted to 
see for myself. The smirks on the faces of 
the seasoned migrant workers around me 
raised by doubts. 8 

In a vast patch of ground outside Home- 
stead our crew joined about 150 other farm- 
workers. They were busy when we arrived 
gathering a crop of “red ripes,” tomatoes 
ready that day for shipment to the markets 
and canneries. It was just after daybreak 
and a bright sun already had begun to broil 
the pickers as they stooped in the long rows. 

The job was to pick and pack the tomatoes 
into baskets that contained five-eighths of 
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a bushel. Each loaded basket weighed 60 
pounds. When we had them filled we 1 
them to the end of the row where they were 
loaded onto trucks. Pay promised was 12 
cents a basket. 


KIDS GOTTA EAT 


In the row next to mine, an emaciated man 
of about 40 coughed and spat incessantly as 
he bent to his task. When I noticed the 
blood and spoke to him about it, he mut- 
tered 


“Yeah, they say it's consumption, It don’t 
make no difference. I gotta keep working. 
The doctor, he can't do nothing for me. 
got no money for medicine. I got a woman 
and a lotta kids. I gotta keep pickin’ to- 
matoes.“ 

Obviously, the man was seriously ill and 
belonged in a hospital. But he was trapped 
by the need to work for his family in the 
only job he knew how to do. Later, when 
we stood up to smoke a cigarette, he said to 
me: 

Been doin’ farm work all my life. Don't 
know nothin’ else. I can’t go to a hospital. 
Kids gotta eat.” 


CHILDREN SICK, TOO 


He said his name was Alonzo and that he 
lived in a tin and tarpaper shack near 
Goulds, Fla., for which he paid $10 a week 
rent. He added that three of his children— 
the small ones—had dry, hacking coughs 
and probably had caught the misery he 
in his chest. 

Medical treatment? No. None of the 
youngsters had ever seen a doctor. 

Despite his illness, Alonzo was a hard 
worker. As we worked along the endless 
rows of tomato plants, he loaded basket after 
basket of tomatoes and was soon far dow? 
the field from me. 

Later that day Alonzo told me he soon 
would be moving north from Homestead be- 
cause the harvest was “going down.” To 
keep living, he explained, he'd have to load 
his family and his belongings onto a 
or bus going north, where other crops were 
ripening. 

“It's the same,” he said. “This job is just 
like the last one. Next be just like this one. 
Never no different. Never will be.“ 

TYPICAL CASE 
- This sick, frustrated laborer, doomed long 
before his time, was summing up the lot of 
today's migrant farmworker. 

The back-breaking labor of stooping close 
to the orange-tinted Florida earth begins as 
soon as a picker can distinguish red tomatoes 
from green ones in the gray dawn of an end- 
less day. 

His work ends when he no longer can see 
the tomatoes to pick them. At the pro! 
rate of 12 cents a basket, a good picker can 
fill 70 to 80 baskets a day and earn—it says 
there—from $8.40 to $9.60 a day. 

As bad as that kind of pay is, it generally 
worked out that the man in the fields re- 
ceived considerably less than the pro 
rate. Often the rate dropped on payday to 8 
cents a basket and the field hand who actu- 
ally “took home” $7 a day for his work con- 
sidered himself lucky. 

On my first day in the fields, I worked 10 
hours with only a 15-minute break for what 
they called lunch. It was the hardest, most 
punishing work I had ever done. 

„NO TOILET FACILITIES 


In the first hours of that miserable day, my 
hands became grimy and encrusted with the 
green insecticide they spray on tomatoes. 
covered my khaki pants and ate its way into 
my legs. It collected under my fingernails. 
covered my shoes and socks and festered iD 
the scratches I received from the tomato 
vines. 


But picking the tomatoes was the easy part 
of the job. The hard part was lugging the 
heavy baskets to the end of the rows—ofte? 
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as far as 150 feet—to be loaded onto the 
trucks, 

All around me were men and women—all 

ng themselves along the rows on 
122 hands and knees in the near-90-degree 
eat. 

Toilet facilities? There were none. The 
Pickers, male and female, used the field 
Whenever they found it necessary. It was 
More than a mile to the nearest clump of 


DAY'S PAY: $4.32 
That lunch I spoke of? A little before 
noon a battered pickup truck drove into the 
2 ids. The meal consisted of greasy sausage 
Sandwiches and warm soft drinks. The sand- 
Wiches cost 35 cents and the drinks 20 cents. 

Drinking water was dispensed from a 
Wooden barrel. We dipped our water with a 
sawed-off tomato can shared by some 200 
Other migrant laborers toiling in the field. 
Because the barrel was in the middle of the 
field, thirsty workers had to walk as much as 
à half mile for a drink of water. 

As I figured it that first day, we picked 
More than 5,000 baskets of tomatoes. After 
10 hours of stooping, squatting, crawling, 
Picking and loading, I had earned just $4.32. 

y of the men and women working with 
me had earned less. 


Federal Control Under Federal Aid to 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in the 
Appendix of the Recorp printed on Octo- 
13, 1961, my colleague from Pennsyl- 
Vania, Representative Saytor, inserted 
an article from the then current issue of 
Nation’s Business magazine by Dr. 
Anthony Marinaccio, superintendent of 
Public schools in Davenport, Iowa. 

I sent the article for comment to the 

Office of Education, because it was the 

indictment of the impacted areas 
edubation legislation that I had seen, 
which raised the charge of Federal con- 
trol against the Federal Government ad- 
Ministration of the program. The author 
did not confine himself to this program 
alone, however, and he raised all of the 
Old familiar charges about the inevita- 
bility of control in any Federal aid to 
education program. 

Commissioner of Education McMur- 
rin’s reply is an effective answer to Dr. 
Marinaccio’s misleading and confusing 
Complaints, and I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that his reply be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT or HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE, Orrice or EDUCA- 
TION, 

Washington, D.C. November 30, 1961. 

Hon. Josxrn S. CLARK, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator CLARK: This is in reply to 
your request for comment on the article “We 
Reject Federal Aid," by Dr, Anthony 

naccio. 

Dr. Marinaccio makes the common mistake 


ot not distinguishing between types of Fed- 
eral-ald programs. Categorical aid programs 
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such as those provided under the vocational 
education acts and the National Defense 
Education Act are designed to achieve certain 
purposes -as defined by Congress. They 
must, of necessity, involve standards since 
they are trying to establish improved condi- 
tions in particular subject areas. Actually, 
the standards are largely set by the States 
themselves as the wide variation in approved 
National Defense Education Act programs 
will attest. Federal administration is con- 
fined to fiscal accountability and approval of 
State plans to see that they meet congres- 
sionally defined purpose. State employees 
involved in the supervision and administra- 
tion of State plans in the various categorical 
areas do not become Federal employees be- 
cause their salaries, in part or in whole, are 
paid by Federal funds granted to the State. 

Any school district which has the resources 
and the initiative to establish its own pro- 
grams in these areas is free to reject Federal 
categorical aid, as Dr. Marinaccio did, if the 
community feels that the standards are ob- 
jectionable or inadequate, This can hardly 
be described as control when it Is on a volun- 
tary basis. Even if called control Dr. Ma- 
rinaccio has largely confused State control 
with Federal ocntrol. There are certainly no 
constitutional prohibitions against State 
control and the responsibility for education 
generally rests with the State even though 
much authority in this area has been dele- 
gated to the local level. 

Another type of Federal aid is general in 
nature. Aid to federally affected areas, Pub- 
lic Law 874, would be illustrative of this 
type even though it is restricted to certain 
geographical areas which meet the qualify- 
ing conditions for participation. The aid, 
as such, is given to the schools for general 
use in supporting the community's educa- 
tional program. A Columbia University doc- 
toral study based on a nationwide sample 
found that no “control” existed in the ad- 
ministration of Public Law 874. 

The assumption that most communities 
have the potential resources to provide an 
adequate educational program fails to meet 
the arguments for Federal aid on several 
grounds: 

1, Many communities do not have ade- 
quate resources and these areas cannot in 
the national interest be 

2. Many more communities even with ade- 
quate potential resources are unable to tap 
this wealth because of competitive situa- 
tions or inadequate authority. 

3. Relatively few communities are provid- 
ing on their own the level of training, par- 
ticularly in the sciences, so necessary to our 
national survival. Technological achieve- 
ment is today a national concern rather than 
a community concern due to our high mobil- 
ity and international competition. 

The individual's definition of control“ 
may determine the type of Federal aid pro- 
gram which will be supported but any rea- 
sonable definition of “control” will not 
preclude the establishment of all such pro- 
grams and should allow very substantial 
Federal aid. 

Sincerely yours, 
STERLING M. MCMURRIN, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, 


We Should Know When To Retire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include herewith an article by Norman 
Ross which appeared in the Chicago 
Daily News, October 14, 1961, on behalf 
of my friend Dr. Norman Hilberry, who 
recently retired as head of Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory, Argonne, III. 
We SHOULD Know WHEN To RETIRE 
(By Norman Ross) 


Years ago, at the end of a town hall 
recital, Lotte Lehmann suddenly said to the 
audience: 

“Like the Marschallin in ‘Der Rosenkay- 
aller.“ I look into the mirror and realize: 
it is time.” Eyes brimming with tears, she 
left the stage, Though still at the height of 
her career, she never sang again in New York. 

I count it among the privileges of a life- 
time to have heard her final concerts, a few 
days later, in Chicago and Madison. 

So few of us will admit even to ourselves 
that the time has come toretire. Even fewer 
are emotionally secure enough and selfiess 
enough to do so 2 years ahead of time so 
that our successor can step in smoothly. 

Such a man is Dr. Norman Hilberry, who 
has just retired as head of Argonne National 
Laboratory, one of the Nation's primary and 
premier facilities for research into the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. 

A brilliant 34-year-young British-born 
high-energy physicist, Dr. Albert V. Crewe is 
the wise and—typical of Dr. Hilberry—daring 
choice as his successor to ride herd on a $300 
million complex, divided between Chicago 
and Idaho, and staffed by 4,000 workers, 1,100 
of whom are scientists from a considerable 
variety of disciplines. 

Dr. Hilberry is a remarkable spirit, as warm 
as he is wise, as articulate as he is down to 
earth. 

He feels very strongly the increasing dif- 
culty but increasing need for scientists to 
communicate with each other and with an 
informed public. The extraordinary skill 
with which he is able to do this should not 
obscure his genuine contributions to science. 

He took part in bringing off the first 
nuclear chain reaction that historic Decem- 
ber 2 in 1942, at Stagg Field, University of 
Chicago. 

After President Eisenhower's bold atoms- 
for-peace speech, he spearheaded the organi- 
gation of the institute to train scientists for 
the atomic energy installations of the free 
world. He was the institute’s first director, 
and it remains unique. 

At the end of World War II, the scientists 
who had worked so brilliantly for the Man- 
hatten project, were about to break up and 
return to universities and private industry. 
Dr. Hilberry was one of the prime architects 
to set up the chain of national laboratories 
like Argonne so that their skills would not 
be lost to the Nation. 

Like Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, he is 
a man who will still be embarking on new 
adventures of the intellect at the age of 90. 
For deep within him is what he has called 
the almost insatiable and almost infinitely 
patient curiosity that drives people to be 
scientists. 

Looking back over his 63 years, what have 
been the chief rewards of a career in science? 

“An internal satisfaction that nothing else 
can bring, save maybe music or writing— 
inner satisfaction with a job that you know 
you've done well. There is only one person 
with whom you are sure you will always have 
to live, whom you must always satisfy— 
yourself. 

If you have this inner satisfaction, the 
buffetings you will sustain from outside will 
be much less meaningful. You will have 
your own frame of reference to judge your 
actions and evaluate your performance.” 

Looking forward, does he see anything 
that might make us fail in our destiny as a 
nation? 

“Fat bellies—fat heads.” 

If your country continues to churn up men 
like Norman Hilberry, we needn't worry. 
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Tom Storke of Santa Barbara News-Press 
Peels Bark Off the Birches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, Tom 
Storke, Publisher of the Santa Barbara 
News-Press, is a newspaperman in the 
highest tradition of journalism. In all 
the years that I have known him he has 
never fallen short of the outspoken and 
courageous qualities that are his trade- 
mark, It is heartwarming to know that 
many years in the sunny and relaxed 
atmosphere of Santa Barbara have not 
mellowed Tom Storke’s fighting spirit. 
Last November he took both gloves off in 
an explosive series of articles exposing 
the John Birch Society. This country 
needs more men like Tom Storke. 

Two months ago Tom Storke received 
the Richard E. Lauterbach Award from 
the Nieman Foundation for Journalism 
for his “defense of civil liberties,” and 
for being the first to raise an editorial 
fist against the Birchers. For that story 
I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues an article in the November 17 
issue of Time magazine. I ask unani- 


mous consent that this article be printed 


in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KING STORKE 

Tucked snugly between Southern Califor- 
nia'’s Santa Ynez Mountains and the Pacific 
coast, the expensively attractive city of Santa 
Barbara (pop. 60,000) is a natural harbor 
for old bones. There, under a gentle sun, 
the retired well-to-do live out their twilight 
years, nourishing a vehement conservative 
concern for the State of the Nation. It was 
a natural place to organize an active cell of 
the radical right-wing John Birch Society. 
But less inevitable was the fact that it was 
the le: citizen of Santa Barbara who 
first peeled the bark off the Birchers. The 
man who did it was Thomas More Storke, 84, 
crusty editor and publisher of the city's 
only dally, the News-Press (cir. 31,466). 

When word of the Birchers’ fulminations 
first reached Tom Storke's ears last year, he 
was more bemused than angry. Their secret 
meetings, their talk of using Communist cel- 
lular methods to fight Communists, their 
indiscriminate character assassination he did 
not take seriously until, centering their at- 
tack on US. Chief Justice Earl Warren, the 
Birchers offered $2,300 for the best college 
essays on why Warren should be impeached. 
This attack on a man who happened to be 
a lifelong friend of Storke's touched a nerve. 


THE WHOLE TOWN LISTENED 


The News-Press ran a two-part series ex- 
posing the Birchers and burst into editorial 
flame: “How can anyone follow a leader 
absurd enough to call former President Eisen- 
hower ‘a dedicated, conscious agent of the 
Communist conspiracy?’” To counter the 
society's “impeach Warren” contest, Storke 
offered $1,500 to the students of law or psy- 
chiatry who could best explain the behavior 
of the society’s founder, Retired Candyman 
Robert Welch. As the News-Press pressed its 
anti-Birch crusade, the whole town listened. 
For Tom Storke is more than publisher of 
Santa Barbara’s only daily. He is the ruddy, 
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irascible, benevolent tyrant who has played 
king of Santa Barbara for 61 years. 


PICKING FIGHTS 


Even Mayor Edward Abbott consults Storke 
daily. The telephone company is shame- 
facedly rushing a corrected directory into 
print because Storke found a few errors in 
a new edition. After a devastating 1925 
earthquake, Storke and his paper ordered 
the city rebulit in Spanish style, and it was. 
Having assisted Franklin D. Roosevelt into 
the White House in 1932—by helping Cali- 
fornia’s William G. McAdoo (later U.S. Sen- 
ator) deliver the California delegation at 
convention time—Democrat Storke got his 
expected reward: $22 million in Federal pub- 
lic works, including an armory, a reservoir, 
nine tennis courts, and a public bathhouse. 

Son of an easterner who migrated to 
Santa Barbura to teach college Latin, 
young Tom Storke went to work as a $6- 
a-week cub reporter. After 3 years, 
with $2,000 borrowed from a retired drug- 
gist, he bought the Santa Barbara Daily 
Independent, a listless newspaper only 
300 subscribers from extinction. Steadily, 
Storke not only stifled—by sale or merger— 
all the local newspaper competition but 
picked editorial fights up and down the Cali- 
fornia coast. He took on the Southern Pa- 
cific Ratlroad, which then ruled the State as 
Storke now rules Santa Barbara; he beat 
down enemies of his plan to dam the Santa 
Ynez River to provide Santa Barbara with 
water. 

GOD AND CONSTITUTION 


Today Tom Storke has things so much 
his way in Santa Barbara that he has little 
left to fight. Few men dare oppose him: 
“If I was ever quoted as saying something 
against T.M.” said an understandably 
anonymous Santa Barbara businessman, “I'd 
lose my job the next day.“ 

One night last week, Tom Storke’s sub- 
jects crowded into the ballroom of the neo- 
Spanish Santa Barbara Biltmore for a testi- 
monial dinner for their cantankerous king. 
For his defense of civil liberties, for being 
the first to raise an editorial fist against 
the Birchers, Editor Storke received the 
Richard E. Lauterbach Award from the Nie- 
man Foundation for Journalism. He heard 
congratulatory messages from all over the 
United States, among them one from an 
admirer named John Kennedy (who praised 
Storke’s sturdy conviction and judgment), 
“For 61 years I've been dodging brickbats,” 
said Tom Storke. “Tonight it is a little dif- 
ficult to accept these orchids. What I did 
was not a courageous gesture. It should not 
be considered: courageous to stand up and 
defend what God and the Constitution have 
given us.” 


Medical Assistance Plan Starts Slowly 
in Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent I include in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp an article ap- 
pearing in the January 5, 1962, edition 
of the Oregon Labor Press. 

The article relates to the inadequacy 
of the medical-care-for-the-aged pro- 
gram, the so-called MAA program, as it 
has been applied in my home State of 
Oregon. 
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The MAA program is shamefully in- 
adequate response to the desperate 
for adequate comprehensive medical care 
for the elderly with small incomes. We 
all know of the skyrocketing costs in- 
curred by those with major illnesses that 
require lengthy surgical and hospital 
treatment. 

The burden of the article illuminat- 
ingly illustrates the inadequacy of half- 
way measures in this area. 

The article's study of the Oregon ex- 
perience provides convincing evidence of 
the need for the Kennedy administra- 
tion's legislation for medical care for the 
elderly financed through the social se- 
curity tax. 

We speak easily of investment in 
factories and armament; in other words, 
in things. These, of course, have their 
place, But I suggest it is at least equally 
important to invest in our greatest re- 
source—the American people whose ef- 
forts have made the United States the 
wonderful country it is today. 

The article follows: 

MEDICAL ASSISTANCE PLAN STARTS SLOWLY IN 
OREGON 


The medical care for the aged (MAA) pro- 
gram, launched in Oregon November 1, ap- 
pears to be a dud. 

Only a smail percentage of those eligible 
under the program have applied for benefits. 

MAA was the Eisenhower administration“ 
answer to the need of retired with 
small incomes for medical and hospital care. 
The program was implemented—after 4 
fashion—by the 1961 Oregon Legislature. 

The American Medical Association, whicb 
is fighting the social security approach to 
the problem, gave its blessing to MAA. But 
apparently the program has little appeal to 
Oregon's older citizens—even those who n 
it most. 

Take a look at Multnomah County where 
about 40 percent—or 22,000—of the State's 
estimated 55,000 eligible older persons live- 

The Multnomah County Welfare Com- 
mission began accepting applications from 
these individuals the middle of October. 

By the middle of December the Com- 
mission had received about 2,500 inquiries. 
in person or by telephone. 

Of these 2,500—a little over 10 percent 
of the estimated number eligible—the Com- 
mission processed 1,500 applications. “ 

Of these 1,500 applications, just over 700 
persons proved to be eligible for the aid. 

This means that out of 22,000 eligible 
persons—a rough estimate—only about 700 
individuals are benefitting from the pro- 
gram. 

Why? 

To get the answer, the Labor Press has 
done some sleuthing. Here is what we found: 

First of all, MAA is administered by the 
welfare commission in each county. Many 
persons, even those in desperate need, re- 
fuse to apply to the welfare commission for 
help. 

Assistance from the welfare commission 
is a lien against the estate of the person wh? 
accepts it. Many retired persons will en- 
dure—and are enduring—severe hardship in 
order to be able to pass along to their child- 
ren the house or small capital which is theirs, 
without having the welfare commission take 
a large bite out of it first. 

And the commission would take its bite 
to recover medical benefits furnished under 
the MAA program. 

One retired worker, whose only income 
comes from social security benefits, told us 
he could imagine no circumstance that would 
force him to apply to the welfare commission 
for MAA “or any other assistance.” : 
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“I worked hard all my life,“ he said. The 
acreage I own near Gresham could 
Mean the education of my two grandsons. 
I am 79 years old and the education of those 
two kids is a great deal more important than 
my health.” 

The income and property restrictions for 
MAA probably have resulted in sharply re- 
ducing the number of persons eligible. 

Income limits are $1,500 annually for a 
Single person, or $2,000 for a couple. Social 
Security benefits usually amount to a little 
more than these figures. Even so. MAA will 
Not pay the first $75 of hospital bills or $50 
Of doctors’ bills for any individual during a 
benefit year. 

The Multnomah County Welfare Commis- 
sion frankly admitted that it was prepared 
for a far greater number of MAA applicants 
than those received so far. But Adminis- 
trator Gus Lange said the experience of 
Other States where the program was launched 
earlier has shown that it usually gets off to 
a slow beginning and gradually builds mo- 
mentum. 

He urged those retired persons who are in 
need of medical assistance to apply, and if 
they are eligible, to accept the aid. 

Those who are deterred by pride, or con- 
Sideration for their heirs, can act in their 
Own behalf. They can flood their Congress- 
men and Senators with letters urging all-out 
support for the King-Anderson bil- backed 
by the Kennedy administration and by the 
AFL-CIO 


Under this bill, medical and hospital as- 
Sistance would be the right of all retired 
Persons. The benefits would be paid under 
the social security program. The cost would 
be covered by increasing both employer and 
employee contributions to social security. 

The King-Anderson bill, deliberately mis- 
represented by the AMA as socialized medi- 
cine, would in no way affect each person's 
free choice of doctor or hospital. 


Tax Revision for Sound Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Tax Revision for Sound 
Economy,” which was published in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, issue of January 

1962. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tax REVISION FOR SOUND ECONOMY 


As the people of the Delaware Valley and 
throughout the country return to work this 
Morning after New Year's Day there is a 
great deal of optimism about the economic 
Outlook for 1962. Everyone—labor, man- 
agement, government—should bear fn mind 
that predictions don't make prosperity. It 
takes hard work, efficient operation and 
Sound fiscal policy. 

The Secretaries of Labor and Commerce— 
Arthur Goldberg and Luther Hodges, respec- 
tively—have very wisely cautioned the Na- 
tion to avoid setting in motion an inflation- 
ary wage-price spiral that would nullify the 
benefits of a business upturn. Labor and 
Management will need to exercise restraint 
and hold a reasonable line on wages and 
Prices commensurate with increased produc- 
tivity and improved quality. 
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For Mr. and Mrs. Average American Tax- 
payer—and the business community, too— 
the present focal point of interest is on pro- 
posed changes in the Federal tax structure. 
This is an important but unknown factor in 
the country's economic future. What Con- 
gress does or does not do in the field of tax 
revision will have profound effect on down- 
to-earth aspects of the economy such as job 
opportunities and unemployment. 

We believe that careful, well-considered 
changes in the Federal tax system are needed 
to make taxes more equitable and to elimt- 
nate existing injustices. Tax revision should 
be approached on a broad, comprehensive 
scale—not haphazardly on a piecemeal, hit- 
or-miss basis that would merely make 
inequities worse. 

Priority consideration in any tax-change 
suggestions must be given to the Nation's 
requirements for defense and security. For- 
eign policy and tax policy are closely inter- 
related. Prospects for a tax reduction cer- 
tainly could be enhanced by successful solu- 
tion to international problems, particularly 
in the field of disarmament, and by agree- 
ment on satisfactory methods to ease ten- 
sions at cold-war points such as Berlin. 

Specifics of the administration's proposals 
on tax revision will be made known soon in 
President Kennedy's messages to Congress 
but it already has been disclosed that a two- 
stage is in the works. The first 
stage, for launching in 1962, would provide 
new incentives—in the form of investment 
credits and depreciation allowances—to spur 
expansion of facilities and modernization of 
equipment by business and industry. The 
basic goal, it should be noted, is to provide 
more jobs—thus labor would share directly 
in the benefits of these tax adjustments even 
though the inevitable trend toward automa- 
tion will continue to result in serious unem- 

blems. 
3 stage, for 1963. 3 include 
low of the Federal tax rate for persons 
in SS oan brackets, to be accompanied by 
a tightening of exemption features to reduce 
or eliminate some deductions. 

Administration bills of the past year calling 
for a withholding system to collect income 
taxes on dividends and interest also are 
expected to be revived. 

Judgment on details of the administra- 
tion’s tax proposals must await their full 
disclosure by the President but it is our 
opinion that revising tax rates downward— 
while encouraging business expansion, clos- 
ing deduction loopholes and improving tax- 
collection methods—is in principle a sound 
approach to tax revision. In the long run it 
would provide more income for Individuals 
and corporations, more revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and a healthier national economy 


for everybody. 


How We Got This Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15; 1962 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, the fourth— 
October 29—in the New York Daily News 
series of editorials “How We Got This 
Way” is presented below: 

How We Gor THs Way—IV 

Continuing this series of editorials on how 
the United States became a republic: The 
Constitutional Convention met in Philadel- 
phia May 5, 1787, with the initial purpose of 
amending the old Articles of Confederation 
so as to strengthen the U.S. Government. 
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The Convention was called at the instance 
of Congress, and all the States except Rhode 
Island sent delegates. 

There were 55 of these, and they in- 
cluded some of the best brains this country 
ever has produced—George Washington, 
Alexander Hamilton, Benjamin Franklin, 
James Madison, Gouverneur Morris, Roger 
eae Charles Pinckney, to mention only 
a few. 

The Convention worked from early May 
of 1787 until September 17. There were 
numerous arguments and differences of opin- 
ion, and various compromises were made. 

But by and large, the carpenters of the 
Constitution were agreed on the funda- 
mentals of what they wanted to put to- 
gether—a set of broad, general principles 
having the force of law and designed to set 
up a strong (but not too strong) central 
government which could ride herd on the 
States without depriving them of such 
powers as they ought to have. 

It was soon agreed that amending the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation would not be enough; 
that a new body of laws was essential. 


FRAMEWORK FOR THE NEW NATION 


The framework of the Government or- 
dained by this new body of laws was to 
have three main branches: the executive, 
legislative, and judicial. 

Heading up the executive branch was to be 
the President. was to be the leg- 
islative branch, with a Senate elected by the 
State legislatures and a House of Representa- 
tives by the people of the several States. 
(Senators have been elected directly since 
1913—amendment 17.) The Supreme Court, 
with a lot of lesser Federal courts, was to 
constitute the judicial branch. 

These three branches were to be pretty 
much coequal in power, so as to insure a 
system of checks and balances which, it was 
hoped, would keep any one element in the 
Government from ever becoming supreme. 

For example, the President was to be given 
power to veto acts of Congress; but Congress 
was to haye power to override vetoes by two- 
thirds majorities in both Houses. 

Congress was to be given a fistful of other 
powers, too. Among the more important of 
these were: to levy and collect taxes, to bor- 
row money on the Governments’ credit, to 
regulate trade, both foreign and interstate, 
to coin money and regulate its value, to 
establish post offices and post roads, to grant 
patents and copyrights, to declare war, and 
to provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States. 

Various limitations were to be imposed 
on the States, so that they could no longer 
act. like little independent nations as they 
were doing under the Articles of Confederna- 
tion. 

FEDERALIST'S SALESMANSHIP 


Ample provisions were put into the Consti- 
tution for amending it—a tough job, and 
intentionally made so in order to prevent 
innumerable frivolous or ill-considered 
changes. 

No sooner was the proposed Constitution 
unveiled to the American people (Sept. 17, 
1787) than demands for amendments began 
to be heard, along with furious outbursts 
of oratory against ratifying the thing at all. 

The most effective salesmen of the Consti- 
tution were Alexander Hamilton, James Mad- 
ison, and John Jay, with their 85 long news- 
paper articles published in two volumes in 
1788 under the title “The Federalist.” 

These brilliant essays dissected, analyzed. 
and surveyed the proposed new laws from 
every conceivable angle. They are still re- 
garded as masterpieces of political thinking 
and expression—and they got results. 

Ratification by 9 of the 13 States was suf- 
ficient to make the Constitution effective. 
New Ham: became the ninth State to 
okay it, in June of 1788. It took effect March 
4, 1789. 
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There were all sorts of misgivings and res- 
ervations here and there, though—particu- 
larly about the Constitution's lack of a Bill 
of Rights. 

Accordingly, the first 10 amendments were 
adopted soon after the original Constitution 
became effective, We'll discuss the Bill of 
Rights in the next editorial in this series. 


Climate for Surrender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
one of our colleagues, Gorpon H. 
SCHERER, of Ohio, made an outstanding 
speech before the annual meeting of the 
Cincinnati Club. on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 28, 1961, entitled “Climate for Sur- 
render.” This is a factual description 
of the problems which face our country 
in combating the inroads of commu- 
nism based on Mr. ScHERER’s experence 
as a member of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee of the House. 

Every Member of Congress is aware 
of the threat of communism and I am 
convinced is determined to do every- 
thing possible to prevent it overthrow- 
ing our priceless liberties and freedoms. 
I am sure that reading this outstanding 
address we will all renew our fight 
against the spread of this godless ide- 
ology and do whatever is possible for 
our country’s protection. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the address, as 
follows: 

CLIMATE FOR SURRENDER 
(Address by Gorpon H. SCHERER, Member of 
Congress, Ohio, at the annual meeting of 
the Cincinnati Club, November 28, 1961) 


Not many people longer deny that we are 
engaged in a life or death struggle for sur- 
vival with the international Communist ap- 
paratus. We cannot hope to prevail in this 
struggle unless all Americans in every field 
of endeavor are absolutely convinced beyond 
any peradventure of a doubt that we are not 
engaged in a popularity contest with a com- 
peting economic. system; that we are not 
faced merely with certain annoying adjust- 
ments which should be made so that we may 
coexist. with a different system of govern- 
ment; but that we are now in a death grip 
with an enemy the like of which for debase- 
ment and inhumanity the world has never 
before experienced—an enemy we can ignore, 
appease, negotiate with, only at the expense 
of our survival. 

This is the challenge of our day to all pa- 
triots of this Republic, We must accept this 
challenge. We shall either dedicate our- 
selves to it or, like the countries already be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, face slavery and 
eventual destruction. 

I mention patriots with some misgivings 
since today there is a fast-growing, cyni- 
cal segment of the populace which scoffs 
at and scorns any mention of patriotism. 
To them patriotism is old fashioned. To 
them any show of reverence or respect for 
the flag is a display of childish emotionalism 
unless it happens to be the banner of the 
United Nations. To them Americanism is 
not even secondary to “one-worldism.” To 
them the American heritage and basic con- 
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stitutional rights should be chipped away 
when welfare statism or political expedi- 
ency demands. 

In a recent issue of Reader's Digest, Dr. 
Max Rafferty, a school superintendent, asked 
what has happened to patriotism. Let me 
Plagiarize just a few paragraphs from Dr. 
Rafferty to illustrate the change that has 
taken piace. He reminds us that over 100 
years ago our country was engaged in a 
strange sort of undeclared war against the 
forces of despotism, as it is now. A young 
man only 21 years old volunteered to go 
behind enemy lines to collect information. 
He was captured and tried as a spy. Sur- 
rounded by the jeering foe. cut off beyond 
all hope of rescue, the rope already knotted 
around his bare throat, he broke his stead- 
fast silence. His words echo down the corri- 
dors of time to us today, ringing and mag- 
nificent. He said: “I only regret that I have 
but one life to lose for my country.” 

A little over a year ago another young 
American went on trial for his life in Soviet 
Russia. The country for which Nathan Hale 
died had grown now to glorious life and 
wonderful reality—the last best hope for 
man on earth. What do we hear this young 
man say: “I didn’t know what I was doing. 
I know now I was risking world peace. My 
superiors were responsible.” 

Some will say that Gary Powers was the 
victim of new Communist brainwashing 
techniques, but what about Irvin C. Scar- 
beck, a trusted employee of the U.S. Embassy 
in Warsaw, recently convicted, who gave his 
country’s secrets to the enemy because he 
was afraid some harm might come to his 
mistress? 

What about Bernon Mitchell and William 
Martin, two brilliant young mathematicians 
in our top security agency, from fine Ameri- 
can homes, educated in our best universities? 
They defected to the Soviet Union last year 
and disclosed to the enemy that the United 
States had broken the Kremlin's secret code. 
On television and radio in the Soviet Union 
they bitterly condemned the United States, 
thus giving the Communists a tremendous 
propaganda victory in the cold war. 

What about the men in the National Secu- 
rity Agency who approved these men for em- 
ployment and top security clearance when 
they knew that at least one of them had 
been the worst type of sex deviate, thus 
making him easily subject to blackmail by 
the agents of the Kremlin? 

You can understand such approval when 
it is determined, as it was just last week 
by the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, that Maurice H. Klein, who was per- 
sonnel officer and later Assistant Director 
of the National Security Agency, in viola- 
tion of the law, changed the information in 
his own personnel file. On one form he 
said his mother was born in Russia; on an- 
other, that she was born in the United 
States. Klein claimed to be a graduate of 
Harvard Law School when actually he at- 
tended Harvard oniy 1 year. When caled 
before our committee, he denied he substi- 
tuted records in his file. Such substitution 
has now been proved, and his testimony just 
the other day was referred by our committee 
to the Justice Department for possible per- 
jury prosecution. 

Let's consider another so-called brilliant 
young American, one Edward Yellin, who 
graduated from one of our leading univer- 
sities. He went to work as a colonizer for 
the Communist Party. Now what's a Com- 
munist colonizer? It is a person who mis- 
represents his educational attainments by 
downgrading them in order that he may ob- 
tain a menial job in an industria] plant. 
As an example a person with a master’s de- 
gree claims only 2 years of high school on 
his job application. He hides his Commu- 
nist connections from both his employer and 
his fellow employees on the assembly line. 
He then surreptitiously attempts to indoc- 
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trinate his fellow workers and, following 
Communist directives, stirs up strife and dis- 
sension in the plant. 

Yellin was before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities in Gary, Ind., in 1958- 
He defied the committee and refused to an- 
swer questions about his activities as a 
colonizer for the Communist apparatus. He 
was tried and convicted in the Federal court 
for contempt of Congress. 

Now the National Science Foundation has 
been set up by your Government primarily 
in the interests of national defense—and 
note I say in the interests of national de- 
fense—to advance scientific study and re- 
search in this country. After his conviction, 
while his case was on appeal and while ® 
graduate student at the University of Il- 
linois, Yellin made application for a National 
Science Foundation fellowship to continue 
his studies at the University of Illinois. Be- 
lieve it or not, he was giyen one from tax- 
payers’ money. 

Professors at the University of Illinois who 
knew about his conviction and activities in 
behalf of the Communist Party and who 
recommended Yellin for the fellowship were 
strangely silent in their recommendations 
about Yellin’s Communist background and 
his conviction. On the other hand, this 
Government foundation—agdin, believe it oF 
not—made no inquiry concerning Yellin’ 
character and ‘background except as to his 
proficiency as a scientist. 

You would have been nauseated as I was 
to listen to those in the National Science 
Foundation who approved the award. They 
said in substance that they were interes 
only in Lellin's ability and suitability as & 
scientist; that some scientists were a differ- 
ent breed of cats than the rest of us and 
that they would not give the Government 
the benefit of their scientific knowledge and 
research if we inquired too closely into thelr 
backgrounds and political beliefs. 

If you think this is an isolated case, let 
us take a look at one or two others. 
Lorch started off at the University of Cin- 
cinnati some years ago. True, Lorch was & 
brilliant mathematician—but also an identi- 
fied, hard-core Communist. He was fired 
from three universities. He also subse- 
quently received a grant from the National 
Science Foundation. 

One of the great universities in this coun- 
try—some people refer to it as one of the 
more liberal—received from the Federal 
Treasury over_a 3-year period $277,000 for 
scientific research projects. These projects 
were requested by and were under the super- 
vision and direction of a professor who, whe® 
before our committee just a few weeks ago. 
invoked the fifth amendment in refusing 
to answer questions concerning his member- 
ship in the Communist Party. 

I don't want what I have said to be con- 
sidered an indictment of our colleges or the 
young people of this country because I am 
talking about a small minority. Yet just 
10 years ago there were way too many young 
men who sold out their fellow American 
soldiers and licked the boots of the brutal 
Chinese and North Korean invaders and 
made tape recordings praising communism. 
Although a minority, there are still too many 
phony sophisticates who, as Dr. Rafferty 
Says, clutter up our colleges and agitate 
against our ROTC, parade in support of 
Fidel Castro, and riot against congressional 
investigating committees. Whether we like 
it or not, it is our fault. We have been 80 
busy educating for what we call life adjust- 
ment that we have forgotten to educate for 
survival. We have in effect taught by pre- 
cept and example that it is better to be Red 
than dead. 

Too many of our leaders in education, in 
the clergy, and in government, who are the 
vocal proponents of appeasement, not only 
themselves ignore but hide from our youth 
that eternal challenge proposed by Patrick 
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Henry to his fellow Virginians when he said: 
Is life so dear and peace so sweet as to be 
Purchased at the price of chains and 
Slavery?” 

What can we expect when some of these 
leaders, including the President of the 
United States, oppose, as insulting, loyalty 
oaths for students who want money from 
their Government to further their educa- 
tion? Why do. they oppose loyalty oaths in 
this specific instance when they so readily 
Sanction every public official from dog- 
Catcher to President taking an oath to sup- 
Port and defend the Constitution of the 
United States? The antiloralty oath crowd 
does not consider it insulting to compel a 

y who is drafted into the armed services 
to swear allegiance to the United States and 

Swear to defend it against all enemies, 
ber in and domestic, with hig life if need 


Somehow we hear no complaint from these 
80-called liberals when a person joining the 
church of his choice is required to most sol- 
emmnly swear adherence to the tenets of that 
Particular religious faith. They still feel 
that it is perfectly proper when two persons 
are united in wedlock, in a most sacred 
Ceremony to take vows of dedication and 
loyalty to each other. 

Does it not seem passing strange that this 
Breat furor has arisen over the swearing of 
loyalty to this great country of ours and 
disclaiming Communist Party membership 
When a student is asking for something 
from his Government and not inquiring as 
to what he can do for it? 

Today we are rapidly losing this struggle 
With international communism simply be- 
Cause our spiritual and moral fiber has been 
eroding. Our love for, our dedicated serv- 
{ce to, and our fervent faith in, the power, 
goodness, and destiny of this great consti- 
tutional republic—in other words, our pa- 
triotism—is slowly dying. 

We have been gradually softened and 

washed into believing that the faith 
of our fathers in the strength, in the prin- 
ciples, in the purpose, and in the destiny 
of this Nation and its Constitution, which 
have brought us through crisis after crisis 
our long history and which have made us 
the light and hope of a chaotic world, are 
No longer adequate weapons in our present 
Struggle for survival. 

I am going to recount a few of the things 
We haye done recently during this struggle 
Which are difficult to believe and then be a 
little presumptuous and tell you why, in my 
Opinion, we have followed such a course. 

One of the most effective weapons used 
Against us in this cold war has been the in- 
tensive, massive, and vicious Communist 
Propaganda assault on the free world, in- 
cluding the United States. Our Committee 
On Un-American Activities, after exhaustive 
hearings, established that some 13 million 
pieces of Communist propaganda were com- 
ing into this country each year through the 
U.S. mails alone. I wish I had time to tell 
you about it and its effect, but that is a 
Subject for another speech. 

Most of this material is delivered to the 
addressees but, under an Attorney General's 
ruling during the Roosevelt administration, 
the Post Office was able to hold up a part of 
this poison which arrived at our shores in 
bulk, unsolicited, and unlabeled as pqiitical 
Propaganda as intended by the 1938 Foreign 
Agents Registration Act. Of course, the 
Communist news media complained bitterly 
and the leftwing in this country cried cen- 
Sorship. 

Lo and behold, on April 25, we were shocked 
beyond belief when the President reversed 
the Attorney General's opinion and allowed 
this unsolicited, unlabeled Communist propa- 
Banda to flood this country. Since this 
Presidential order, do you know that the 
cate of this stuff has increased 130 per- 

en 
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Next let us look at the Communist agri- 
cultural system which has failed miserably. 
This is where the Soviets and Red Chinese 
are hurting most. So what do we do? We 
permit the shipment of taxpayer-subsidized 
agricultural products to the Soviet Union. 
Thus we allow more Russian farmers to go 
to work in their missile plants. Whether 
some people admit it or not, we are at war 
with international communism. In a war 
you even sink the ships of neutrals that are 
trying to deliver essential commodities to the 
enemy. 

But it Is not only agricultural products 
that we are now sending to the Soviet Union, 
Believe it or not, strategic materials are now 
finding their way into Communist ports at 
an appalling rate. Don’t we ever learn? 
American scrap iron went to the Japanese 
for dollars and was returned to us in the 
bodies of American boys. We have been 
sending planes and other war materiel to 
Tito for years. Now we are sending jets and 
training Communist pilots at Air Force fields 
in Texas. The excuse is that Tito is feuding 
with Khrushchey. Look at what Tito and 
Nehru did to us in the U.N. and at the recent 
conference of the so-called neutrals at Bel- 
grade. We have our differences fairly regu- 
larly with McMillan and De Gaulle, but, if 
the shooting starts—when the chips are 
down—England and France will be in our 
corner and Tito's United States-made jets 
will be flying side by side with Khrushchev's 
MIGs. 

The 81 Communist Parties of the world, 
meeting in Moscow, who are always leading 
peace offensives and supporting so-called 
sane nuclear policies, cheered when Russia 
rocked the world with its 50-megaton nu- 
clear bomb. Among them was Comrade 
Harry Winston the U.S. Communist Party 
organizational secretary, who was recently 
released from prison. Winston was one of 
the 11 Communists convicted for advocating 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force and violence. Yes, 
Winston was released, given a U.S. passport, 
went to Moscow and began to plot against us 
again, 

About the same time, as a friendly gesture 
to the peace-loving Khrushchev, Bobby 
Kennedy ordered the release of two Rus- 
sian spies. More recently he ordered the 
dismissal of spy charges against Igor Y. 
Melekh, a Soviet staff member of the United 
Nations. He was allowed to return to the 
USSR. It is a wonder we did not give 
him a medal before shipping out. 

Is there any reason why, when our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union have reached 
such a low point that we have had to call 
up thousands of American boys, we should 
relax security checks on appointees to high 
Government positions? Derogatory infor- 
mation in FBI and other intelligence re- 
ports have been ignored. More than 200 per- 
sons have been cleared through Executive 
walvers. 

We even granted a passport to Owen Latti- 
more for a so- called study trip to Outer Mon- 
golia. Lattimore, as you know, has been 
named by the Senate Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security as a conscious, articulate 
instrument of the Soviet conspiracy. Since 
Lattimore’s visit, Outer Mongolia, a stooge 
of the Soviet Union if there ever was one— 
in fact, a part of the Soviet Union—has been 
admitted to the United Nations. Not count- 
ing the Iron Curtain satellites, the Soviet 
Union already has three votes in the United 
Nations to our one. Outer Mongolia will 
give It four. 

We, of course, will be paying Mongolia’s 
dues to the U.N., the same as we are doing 
today for dozens of other tincup countries 
who have defaulted in the amount of 
$44,777,541. Included in this list of delin- 
quents is the Soviet Union which owes the 
kitty more than $30 million. Although there 
are 101 nations and tribes now U.N. members, 
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the United States with one vote pays 38 
percent of the total freight. Since we are 
also carrying the load for those who won't 
cough up, we are over the 50 percent mark. 

Now all of us have heard of Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, who some years ago was in 
charge of the development of the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, after exhaustive hearings, threw 
him out and denied him security clearance. 
The hearings established beyond any perad- 
venture of a doubt that he had been identi- 
fied as a Communist; that both his wife and 
his mistress were Communists as well as his 
brother; that he was a regular contributor 
to Communist causes; and that he lied to 
security officers when questioned about his 
activities in connection therewith. Oppen- 
heimer even admitted at his hearing that 
he had lied in this respect. 

Oppenheimer just reecently was appoint- 
ed as a representative of the Organization of 
American States as a roving professor in 
Latin America. It is no secret that all of 
Latin America is the object of Communist 
infiltration and subversion. Since we pay 
66 percent of the operating costs of OAS, Op- 
penheimer had to have the nod of our State 
Department for this highly sensitive Job. 

And speaking of the State Department, 
the Lord knows that if there ever was a spot 
where the most capable and experienced man 
available is needed, it is at the head of the 
State Department's Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs. Now who is appointed? 
None other than one Anthony Bontempo. 
Now, Bontempo is a loyal American. How- 
ever, he has absolutely no background or ex- 
perience whatsoever in security matters. 

Even the New York Times, in reporting 
his appointment, said: 

“As commissioner of conservation for the 
State of New Jersey, Bontempo put some 
80,000 miles on the speedometer of his State 
car in pursuit of proper utilization of the 
State’s natural resources. He has led the 
drive to reclaim and develop the Jersey 
meadowlands. He has initiated plans for a 
wholesale food market and spearheaded a 
drive for regional planning.” 

These might be excellent qualifications for 
a director of parks and playgrounds but, 
when we are engaged in a cold war in which 
our security is the focal point of attack, 
such an appointment is a farce. The St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat calls the appointment 
preposterous, 

Francis E. WALTER, one of the top Demo- 
crats of the House, complained not only of 
Bontempo but also of his assistant appointed 
at the same time, one Michael Cieplinski, 
who, if my information is correct, has been 
a citizen only 12 years. 

Water said they were totally unqusli- 
fied political appointeees.” He felt so 
strongly that he introduced legislation to 
try to stop the appointments. 

Henry J. Taylor, the well-known column- 
ist for the Scripps-Howard newspapers, in his 
column entitled “Letdown in Security,” said 
that, as a result of the appointments, “the 
State Department is being rocked by a dis- 
graceful and alarming blow to our Nation’s 
security.” Taylor continued: 

“Incredible as it may seem in the face of 
Soviet espionage, the word has gone out— 
as it did in the days of Alger Hiss—that in- 
ternal security problems are ‘tut-tut, never 
mind.“ To confirm that ‘tut-tut’ signal the 
dismissal of the 25 experts * * * was accom- 
panied by placing in charge a pair of politi- 
cal hacks,” 

Taylor concluded: 

“But these political hacks have the back- 
ing of Chester Bowles in a scandalous, self- 
serving move to butter up the leftwing of 
his party. Bowles is leading their organized 
playing-down of the Communist problem 
here at home, In its innocence our public 
may not believe such a liquidating move- 
ment is afoot under the banner of liberalism. 
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But it is, and Bowles is doing his part in the 
place he can do it as Undersecretary of 
State." 

I don't have time, but I could take you 
down a long list of almost equally bad ap- 
pointments. 

I have referred to the meeting of the Com- 
munist Parties in Moscow a few weeks ago. 
The same 81 Communist Parties from 
throughout the world met there in December 
of last year. They decided it was necessary 
to make an all-out attack on anti-Commu- 
nist organizations and persons, particularly 
in the United States, if the Communist pro- 
gram of infiltration and subversion was to 
continue to go forward. 

It was almost uncanny but within a few 
weeks there began in the liberal press and 
magazines here in the United States a simul- 
taneous, sinister, and often vicious attack 
on practically all the well-known anti-Com- 
munist movements in this country. A re- 
cent report of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Internal Security entitled “The New Drive 
Against the Anti-Communist Program” is 
alarming. It deals in great detail with this 
agsault. I only wish there were time to talk 
about it. 

At the height of this anti-Communist cam- 
paign there appeared a new book entitled 
“The Un-Americans,” by Frank Donner. 
This is a vitriolic, libelous, and vicious at- 
tack on the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. Of course, this committee has 
always been under attack. But the campaign 
of vilification and for abolition of this com- 
mittee has been stepped up as part of the 
all-out anti-Communist drive in the United 
States. 

Leftwing writers like Gore Vidal, who by 
the way was a guest at a gay White House 
party a few days ago, have been praising this 
book. They call its author, Frank Donner, a 
brilliant constitutional lawyer, in an attempt 
to give the book prestige. It is significant 
that Vidal and his other leftwing cronies 
conceal the fact that Frank Donner has been 
an identified Communist; that he has a long, 
well-documented record of service to Com- 
munist causes; that as a top employee of the 
U.S. Government in the early days of the 
National Labor Relations Board, he was a 
member of a Communist cell comprised solely 
of Government officials in the NLRB. They 
met regularly to discuss National Labor Rela- 
tions Board policy in the light of Communist 
Party directives. 

Do I hear someone ask: “How is it possi- 
ble, SCHERER, for these things to happen?” 

I have a theory about this. Let's see 
whether you agree with me. 

At the outset, let me state as plainly and 
as forcibly as I can that, in expounding this 
theory, I am not accusing anyone of being 
disloyal or even having sinister motives. 

Today we have in the top echelons of this 
Government, the likes of Steyenson, Bowles, 
Jimmy Roosevelt, Schlesinger, Fulbright, and 
Galbraith. Their whole record over the 
years indicates that they are soft on commu- 
nism; that they believe there is no substan- 
tial threat to our security from internal sub- 
version; that the anti-Communists and con- 
gressional investigating committees exagger- 
ate the menace; that they do more harm 
than good. 

The ego of these liberals and leftists is 


tion of the world’s tensions. In fact, they 
have a phobia that they can reform and make 
good little boys out of the murderer of thé 
Ukraine, the butcher of Hungary, the en- 
slavers of Tibet and the masters of 800 mil- 
lion captive people now behind the ae 
Curtain. They indicate that, if left alone 

by the super-patriots, the military, and the 
rightwing rabble in the Congress, they can, 
through the application of their special and 
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superior talents, negotiate a settlement of 
the cold war tensions with the despots of 
the Kremlin. 

Ever since January 20 these boys have 
been the ship of state. We had 
many just like them in Foggy Bottom dur- 
ing the Eisenhower administration. Most 
of them are still there. 

They have decided that, in order to 
negotiate a settlement with the international 
Communist apparatus, it is necessary to 
create a favorable climate or atmosphere in 
which to move and operate. They feel that 
such a climate cannot be obtained unless cer- 
tain irritants emanating from this country 
which are plaguing the Communists are 
removed. 

The London Times of a few months ago 
put its finger on this approach. It said: 
“President Kennedy was told by his advisers 
even before taking office that it was felt the 
Soviet Union was in an accommodating 
mood. The record shows that this conclusion 
was accepted and was a belief that the cold 
war could be terminated within the lifetime 
of the Kennedy administration,” the London 
Times concluded. 

If this analysis of the administration 
strategy is correct, then you have a chari- 
table answer to the almost unbelievable and 
heretofore unexplainable actions which I 
have been discussing. There is another ex- 
ample which I think proves this theory to 
be true. 


In 1958 the National Security Council, 


after long and careful deliberation, decided 
that, while our men in the Armed Forces 
were trained and familiar with military 
weapons, they, like the general public, were 
unaware of the new, sinister, and diabolical 
weapon of modern psychological warfare, 
namely, subversion and infiltration; that 
they were not fully aware that it was largely 
by the use of this new weapon that inter- 
national communism in the short space of 
a few years had been able to successfully 
dominate and control one-third of the land 
mass of the world and one-third of its people. 

The military was, therefore, directed to 
acquaint our men and the civilian popula- 
tion through anti-Communist seminars with 
the various facets of this new, dangerous, 
and effective weapon which is being so suc- 
cessfully used against us at this very mo- 
ment. Since the President is the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, and 
since the military is more directly under the 
control of the top leadership of this country 
than any other agency of Government, it can 
be readily seen that, if there is to be created 
a favorable climate, free of irritants to the 
Soviets, it is necessary first to put a stop to 
these anti-Communist speeches and seminars 
by the military. 

In these seminars all of the ugly and 
heinous tactics and objectives of the amoral, 
atheistic, Communist apparatus were being 
exposed to the cold light of common day. 
These, like the revelations of congressional 
investigating committees, were truly ir- 
ritants to the boys of the Kremlin and cer- 
tainly not conducive to the favorable climate 
or atmosphere which the appeasers were 
trying to create. 

It is obvious therefore that General Walker 
who was doing the most effective job right 
under the noses of the Communists had to 
be silenced. It should be obvious now that 
the reasons given by the top echelon for the 
Walker reprimand and transfer were not the 
real reasons. 

While we reprimand and remove from his 
command a great patriot like General 
Walker, the Air Force provides a plane to en- 
able Dr. Vera Micheles Dean, a controversial 
leftwinger, to lecture at the Air Force School 
in Montgomery, Ala. She came to this coun- 
try from her native Russia in 1919, Her ac- 
tivities are described in the publication 
“Plan Talk” as follows: 
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“Behind the perfect front afforded by the 
esteemed Foreign Policy Association, Mrs. 
Dean has been sending forth an unending 
stream of propaganda, intermingled with 
genuine information, that is calculated to 
strengthen the position of the Soviet Union 
in pursuing all its aims, regardless of their 
nature and their effect upon the interests of 
world peace and the United States." 

We have been looking at some of the seem- 
ingly unbelievable things that have been 
happening inside this country. Let's take a 
squint at some of the thinking that prevails 
in the conduct of our foreign policy. I will 
give you a typical example. It just hap- 
pened a few days ago. 

Katanga Province is the most prosperous, 
orderly, and economically stable government 
in the otherwise incredibly uneducated and 
turbulent Congo. Above all, Katanga is the 
only pro-Western and anti-Communist prov- 
ince of this tormented former Belgian 
colony. 

The Katanganese want no part of the pro- 
Communist, central Congo government and 
its shocking, mutiny-prone, atrocity-gullty, 
riffraff army. 

Yet last week Adlai Stevenson deserted 
Britain and France and voted with the 
Kremlin in demanding that the Kantanga- 
nese cease forthwith in trying to set up their 
own government, apart from the pro-Com- 
munist Congo central government; that the 
United Nations use armed force if neces- 
sary to make the Katanganese deport all 
foreign mercenaries, Belgians—military. 
paramilitary, technical, political, and eco- 
nomic advisers. 

Why do we do this, especially when we 
have supported independence and a seat in 
the United Nations for every other aggrega- 
tion of tribes unprepared for self-govern- 
ment? How far will we go to appease 
Khrushchev in order to get him to negotiate 
in Berlin? Keep this up and the administra- 
tion is going to force more people into the 
right-wing camp which it detests. 

How often do we have to be tricked and 
deceived before we are willing to recognize 
the true nature and objectives of world 
communism? Like Hitler, the Communists 
have given us a blueprint of their strategy 
and objectives. They have said and they 
have written that there can no more be 
sincere diplomacy than there can be dry 
water. It is also written so that all who 
read may know that, to accomplish Com- 
munist objectives, any and every conceiv- 
able type_of promise, treachery, deceit, es- 
pionage, sabotage, abduction, and murder 
is to be used. Even if it were not so writ- 
ten, the Bible says, “By their acts, ye shall 
know them.” 

The Soviets in their drive for world dom- 
ination have entered into more than 1,000 
treaties, agreements, and nonaggression 
pacts with other countries of the world. 
They have flagrantly broken and violated all 
of these except a handful which it has 
suited their purpose to keep. 

The spirit of Camp David which the world 
hailed has become the ghost of calumny. 
At Paris Eisenhower and the United States 
were insulted, humiliated and vilified as 
never before. In Vienna Kennedy was ig- 
nominiously spanked and given his orders. 
In the United Nations Khrushchev threw 
his weight around like a bully and got away 
with it. The Kremlin's pipsqueak stooge, 
Fidel Castro, has kicked us around and hu- 
miliated us as never before in our long his- 
tory. The so-called neutral nations a few 
weeks ago at Belgrade, nations to whom we 
have poured out billions in aid to buy their 
friendship, licked Khrushehev's boots and 
gave the United States an insulting cold 
shoulder. 

For 2 years at the disarmament and nu- 
clear test ban talks at Geneva, we negotiated 
like suckers while the Soviets never had any 
intention of arriving at agreements. They 
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continued these fraudulent negotiations 
solely for the purpose of enabling them to 
obtain a nuclear advantage. 

I won't even talk about Berlin. 

Haven't we had enough? Haven't we 
learned that you cannot appease or negotiate 
with the Communists? Don't we know 
that the Soviets practice the salami-type of 
aggression? They take slice after slice, but 
each one so thin that it is not worth fight- 
ing for and then all that is left is the string 
and, of course, who would fight for a string? 

I can hear the leftwing scream: “SCHERER 
is a warmonger.“ No, but the only way to 
Prevent war and to avoid eventual domina- 
tion by international communism is to call 
the Soviets’ bluff—to draw the line and say: 
“This far and no farther,” and mean it and 
by our actions and deeds let thé Soviets 
know we mean it, They will not start an 
all-out nuclear war. They will not risk the 
almost total destruction of their cities when 
they have come so far in the short space of 
40 years by internal subversion or indirect 
aggression. 

If they had not learned the lesson of suc- 
cess by subversion or indirect aggression be- 
fore, they certainly learned it in Cuba, If 
the Soviets had sought to take Cuba by out- 
ward aggression, by force of arms, in the air, 
on land, or by sea, they would have failed 
miserably Decause we would have moved in 
with everything we had. Yet today Havana— 
90 miles from our shore—is as Communist- 
dominated and controlled as are Moscow and 
Peiping. The Soviets did it without the loss 
of a man. They took Cuba intact. They did 
not need to destroy physically the Cubans 
or their possessions. They have taken their 
people and their pi ions and have put 
them to use. 

The weapon we must fear most and learn 
to combat is indirect aggression or internal 
subversion and infiltration. This is reaily 
what the General Walkers are trying to do. 
This is what we all must do if we are to 
survive. 


What Do You Know About the World of 
Communism—Part 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a continuation of the original article 
“What Do You Know About the World of 
Communism”: 

KEHRUSECHEV Gives His DEFINITION oF Co- 
EXISTENCE 


Keeping this definition in mind and re- 
Membering the astounding record of Soviet 
aggression, hypocrisy and intimidation, 
Kremlin talk of “coexistence” may be eyal- 
uated for what it Is, pure propaganda, Here 
is a typical Khrushchey statement on “peace- 
Tul coexistence”: 

“What, then, is the policy of peageful co- 
existence? In its simplest expression it signi- 
fies the repudiation of war as a means of 
Solving controversial issues. However, this 
does not cover the entire concept of peace- 
ful coexistence. Apart from the commitment 
to nonaggression, it also presupposes an ob- 
ligation on the part of all states to desist 
from violating each other's territorial inte- 
grity and sovereignty in any form and under 
any pretext whatsoever. 

“The principle of peaceful coexistence 
signifies a renunciation of interference in 
the internal affairs of other countries with 
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the object of altering their system of govern- 
ment or mode of life or for any other mo- 
tives. The doctrine of peaceful coexistence 
also presupposes that political and economic 
relations between countries are to be based 
upon complete equality of the parties con- 
cerned, and on mutual benefit.” 

How does the Communist Party differ from 


“the traditional American political party? 


The Communist Party (CPUSA) differs 
from, let us say, the Democratic Party or 
the Republican Party in the United States 
in at least five fundamental ways: 

1. Ideologically: All party members are 
required to subscribe to a specific ideology 
called Marxism-Leninism, Deviation, how- 
ever slight, from the official party line is 
not tolerated. Total dedication and absolute 
obedience is demanded of each and every 
member. While we may say that both the 
Republican and Democratic Parties have 
“philosophies of Government,” neither has 
an absolute ideology to which all members 
must subscribe without question. 

2. Organizationally: As we have seen, the 
Communist Party is a tightly organized 
structure like a pyramid with every sub- 
ordinate organization directly responsible 
to the next higher echelon. In this sense, it 
resembles an army: The party secretary-gen- 
eral is the commanding general, regional 
district chairmen are like colonels in charge 
of regiments, state chairmen are company 
commanders, the Communist Party cells are 
the platoons which fight the party's battles 
on the ground, in factories, schools, govern- 
ment offices, and in our Armed Forces. 

No such formal, strict organization is 
maintained by our traditional political 
parties. 

3. In terms of responsibilities of members: 
To be a member of the Republican or the 
Democratic Party is one thing, to be a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party is quite another. 
Most Republicans and Democrats have never 
in their whole life attended a meeting of 
their party and most have not contributed 
a cent to the party campaign. Members of 
the CPUSA are required to attend party 
meetings regularly, are required to pay 
monthly dues to support the party, are, like 
doctors, on duty 24 hours a day. 

4. With respect to goals and methods: 
The Communist Party does not respect God, 
private property, liberty, law, our Constitu- 
tion, or any of the other great traditions of 
America. With the Communist Party any 
strategy—legal or illegal, fair or foul—if it 
serves the ends of world communism is per- 
fectly all right. In a very real sense, the 
Communist Party is un-American. 

5. On the matter of location of final au- 
thority: Final authority or control in the 
traditional American political parties rests 
with the great American political leaders 
and with the parties’ national committee 
and in the last resort, with Congress and the 
American people themselves. Final author- 
ity and control in the case of the CPUSA 
comes from outside of America. 

It is in the hands of individuals who are 
not even Americans—final authority rests 
with the Kremlin. This is why the US. 
Supreme Court ruled that members of the 
Communist Party of the United States must 
register with the Department of Justice as 
agents of a foreign power. 

What has our Government done to check 
communism in America? 

The U.S. Government has sought to deal 
with the Communist threat within America 
in four ways: (1) investigation, (2) ex- 
posure and public enlightenment, (3) con- 
trol legislation, (4) prosecution. 

Investigation: By far the most extensive 
and efficient agency of investigation is the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. One of 
its several responsibilities is to discover and 
keep track of subversives, including Com- 
munists. Its record in the field is unex- 
celled. Its agents are trained professionals, 
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responsible Americans who know their busi- 
ness, 

J. Edgar Hoover underlines the point when 
he says to Americans: 

Don't try to do any investigating your- 
self. The innocent must be protected as 
well as the guilty identified. That is the job 
for the professional investigator. Hysteria, 
witch hunts, and vigilantes weaken our in- 
ternal security.” 

Exposure and public enlightenment: The 
record of the House of Representatives Un- 
American Activities Committee has been at- 
tacked by a number of thoughtful, patriotic 
Americans who charge that in its zeal to 
alert the American public to the very real 
Communist danger, the committee some- 
times has damaged the reputation of in- 
nocent Americans. 

At the same time, it should be stressed 
that certain of that committee’s staff studies 
on the Communist threat to America are 
excellent and helpful in revealing the Com- 
munist's tactics of infiltration, deception, 
and subversion. Responsible investigation 
is essential, but it alone will not do the 
job. Responsible public education is also 
essential. 


WHITEHEAD IN “FBI STORY"—BOOK URGES 
— INTELLECTUALS INTO STRUGGLE 


Don Whitehead in his book, “The FBI 
Story,” put the issue very well when he 
said: 


“The top command of the FBI have no 
illusions that communism can be destroyed 
in the United States by the investigation, 
prosecution, and conviction of Communist 
Party leaders who conspire to overthrow the 
Government by force and violence. That is 
merely one phase of the job to be done in 
a worldwide struggle. 

“The FBI knows that the bigger job lies 
with the free world's intellectuals—the 
philosophers, the thinkers wherever they 
may be, the professors and scientists and 
scholars and students. These people who 
think, the intellectuals if you please, are 
the ones who can and must convince men 
that communism is evil. 

“The world’s intellectuals themselves must 
see that communism is the deadliest enemy 
that intellectualism and liberalism ever had. 
They must be as willing to dedicate them- 
selves to this cause as the Communists have 
been to dedicate themselves to their cause.” 

Control legislation: Legislation on the 
books under which Communist members of 
the Communist Party may be prosecuted is 
as follows: 

Smith Act of 1940: The Smith Act appears 
to be aimed primarily at the individual 
(Communist). The act prohibits anyone 
from willfully advocating the overthrow of 
the Government by force and violence, or 
from publishing any literature advocating 
such overthrow, The act also prohibits any- 
one from organizing a group which adyo- 
cates the overthrow of the Government by 
force and violence, or from being a member 
of such group with knowledge of the group’s 
intent. 

Internal Security Act of 1950: This act 
appears to be aimed at the Communist or- 
ganization itself. The act establishes the 
Subversive Activities Control Board and em- 
powers it to hold hearings to determine 
whether an organization is a “Communist 
action” organization. 

If a group is determined to be a “Com- 
munist action” organization, that is, an 
organization which has been determined to 
be under the control of the world Commu- 
nist movement, it must register with the 
Attorney General within 30 days after it 
becomes such an organization or is de- 
clared such an organization. Under the 1961 
Supreme Court decision, the Communist 
Party had until November 11, 1961, to register 
as an organization. If the organization 
failed to register it became the duty of its 
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executive officers to register for it. This 
was to have been done within 10 days after 
failure of the party to register. 


MEMBERS OF PARTY MUST REGISTER EVEN IF 
LEADERS DON’T 


If neither the party nor its officers regis- 
tered then it was incumbent upon each in- 
dividual member of the party to register. 
Under the recent court decision, this must 
have been done by December 20, 1961. Fall- 
ure of the party to register subjects it to a 
fine of $10,000 per day for each day of failure 
to register. Failure of the officers or mem- 
bers to register subjects them to a fine of 
$10,000 per day or 5 years in jail per day. 

The Communist Party must also file with 
the Attorney General an annual report set- 
ting forth complete membership, financial 
records, source of funds and expenditures. 
The party must label all its publications 
and must acknowledge sponsorship of all 
radio and TV time. 

The act also prohibits party members from 
applying for or using a passport or from 
working in a defense industry. 

The last also provides for the registration 
of Communist “front” groups and provides 
similar requirements. Further it contains 
provisions for prosecution of individuals 
guilty of espionage, sabotage or obstruction 
of justice. It also contains provisions by 
which the Immigration Service can exclude 
or deport certain aliens, such as those who 
advocate the overthrow of the Government 
by force and violence, 


CONTROL MEASURE REAFFIRMS INTERNAL SECU- 
RITY ACT OF 1950 


Communist Control Act of 1954. This act 
is primarily a reaffirmation of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950. It does not however, 
take away certain privileges and immunities 
which the Communist Party formerly en- 
Joyed, such as the right to hold office, receive 
various permits and licenses, and to receive 
tax exemptions. 

This act, as it amends the Internal Secu- 
rity Act of 1950, also gives the National Labor 
Relations Board the right to deny represent- 
ation to a Communist infiltrated labor un- 
ion. 

Prosecution: In July of 1948, 12 top, first- 
string leaders of the Communist Party of the 
United States were Indicted in New York on 
violation of the Smith Act. The trial began 
in January 1949 and with the exception of 
the chairman of the organization, William Z. 
Foster, 11 of those Communist Party leaders 
were found guilty. 

The sentence of one was reduced in view 
of his World War II record. The others were 
each fined $5,000 and sentenced to 5 years 
in a Federal penitentiary. Their conviction 
was subsequently upheld by the U.S. Supreme 
Court, Four of them went into hiding. 
Two were later caught and given additional 
years in prison for contempt of court. The 
other two later surrendered. 

In June of 1951, 17 “second string” leaders 
of the American Communist Party were in- 
dicted in New York and arrested. 

Again four of them went into hiding to 
avoid arrest. With the exception of two, 
all were convicted and given varying 
sentences. 

PATTERN OF RED PROSECUTION REPEATED AT THE 
STATE LEVEL 

This pattern was repeated at the State 
level. For example, in July of 1951, 12 
leaders of the Communist Party in Cali- 
fornia were arrested. Also in 1951, the 
Communist leaders in Baltimore, Pittsburgh 
and Honolulu were indicted and arrested. 
In 1953, the same for St. Louis, Detroit, and 
Seattle, and in 1954, in Philadelphia, Nli- 
nois, and Connecticut. The effect was, as 
intended, to weaken seriously the Commu- 
nist conspiracy in America, 

The Supreme Court decision of 1961 places 
an additional weapon in the hand of our 
law enforcement agencies. 
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The issue is before us. The danger is 
clear and present. We see that the problem 
is international, national and local. The 
solution, likewise, must be projected at all 
levels. The question remains: What can we 
do individually—right now? 

Here is a positive program for suggested 
steps toward combating communism while 
improving America; 

1. Take your work more seriously: What- 
ever you do, do it the very best you know 
how. Don't be satisfied with less than the 
best from yourself. A lazy, what-does-!t- 
matter attitude is the sure path to defeat. 
A dedicated Communist can always whip a 
lazy or careless American. A Communist, 
however dedicated, is no match for an 
American ready and willing to do his best. 

2. Rededicate your life to positive values: 
The world is divided into those who build 
and those who destroy. If you attend a 
church or synagogue, try to get there more 
often than just at Christmas, Easter or 
Yom Kippur. If you don't attend church, 
then live by the values in which you really 
believe, by what you know is right. These 
are the things that have made America 
strong, and they are what will keep us free, 

3. Learn all you can about communism: 
Know your enemy. Learn to recognize Com- 
munist lies for what they are. Be able to 
defend your own country and the free world 
against the false charges made by the right 
or left extremists. Don't let yourself be- 
come a victim of either clever Communists 
or misinformed ultrapatriots. Become, 
rather, an informed, dedicated, responsible 
patriot. Read more. Think more. Act 
more—intelligently. 

4. Take a new look at your own country: 
Stop taking freedom and plenty for granted. 
Count your many blessings. Remember, 
literally millions of people throughout the 
world are suffering starvation or slavery— 
or both. We are the lucky ones. But our 
freedom and plenty are no accidents. They 
have been forged out of-faith, wisdom, vision 
and hard work. 

Our fortunate present is the product of 
the blood, sweat, and tears of the millions 
of Americans of the recent past. 

5. Work for a better America; Don't let 
prejudice, cheating, petty crime, and dis- 
crimination grow around while you sit 
silently by. It is our business. It's every 
American's business. Stand up for what 
our Constitution guarantees. Stand up for 
what you believe. Speak up for our Ameri- 
can way of life. Above all, be sure your own 
hands are clean. 

7. Organize for America: In your clubs, 
unions or other groups, don't permit Com- 
munists, pro-Communists or other undemo- 
cratic elements of the left or right to take 
over. Organize for America. Vote. Make 
your voice heard, Participate. 


Ice Age National Scientific Preserve 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
in the Recor an editorial from the New 
York Times of January 14, 1962, on the 
proposed Ice Age National Scientific Pre- 
serve. The proposed ice age preserve will 
be made up of segments of the 500-mile- 
long record of glaciation located within 
the State of Wisconsin, and will provide 
recreation for thousands of visitors from 
other States: 
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ICE AGE PRESERVE 


There are, of course, grander vistas of 
scenery and more dramatic arenas of wildlife 
ecology, but in few places did the great 
glaciers that landscaped so much of North 
America leave more interesting and legible 
tracks than in Wisconsin. There the re- 
maining unspolled areas—with their kames 
and eskers and kettles and drumlins and 
lakes—are relatively small, noncontiguous, 
dispersed and generally ringed or flanked by 
towns, farms, roads, and other developments. 
It is impossible to visualize them as a na- 
tional park in the classic pattern of a Yel- 
lowstone, Yosemite, Great Smokies, or Ever- 
glades. Still, they ought to be preserved, as 
Representative Henry S. Reuss has pointed 
out. 

Not all the places of high scientific or 
scenic value that deserve national recogni- 
tion can be fitted into the classic park pat- 
tern. Some new formulas will have to be 
found. Perhaps the proposed Ice Age Na- 
tional Scientific Preserve, which Mr. Reuss 
is sponsoring, is one of them. It would not 
be a national park, with all the restrictions 
(such as prohibition against hunting) that 
apply to national parks. While there would 
be Federal-State sharing of acquisition costs 
because the area is of national interest, the 
land, in noncontiguous sections, would be 
held and largely administered by the State 
and local governments. This is a new for- 
mula and an ingenious one, 


New Way To Expand a Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
oF 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
distinguished constituents, Lawrence M: 
C. Smith, Esq., a man of many interests 
and chairman of the Board of Trade and 
Conventions of the city of Philadelphia, 
has developed a new way to expand a 
farm. He rented a farm from an old- 
time farmer; then he hired his landlord 
to work for him. This has resulted in a 
profitable arrangement for both parties. 

The article is so interesting that I sub- 
mit it for examination by my colleagues: 

New Way To EXPAND A FARM 

Suppose you need both help and land, and 
are hemmed in by older neighbors on social 
security who don’t want to move off the home 
place. How do you expand into an econom- 
ical unit? 

L. M. C. Smith, Cumberland County, Maine, 
is solving the dilemma by offering his neigh- 
bors a chance to lease their small farms to 
him, then operate as part of his beef breed- 
ing and feeding setup. 

“We need to raise and sell 80 beef animals 
every year to make our home place pay out,” 
says Smith, who is expanding both his Angus 
cow-calf herd and his feeding operation. 
“But to do this, we need more feed than we 
can grow on our 250 acres of cropland.” 

Smith has 45 cows and figures he needs 90. 
He'll keep the cows and the 80 feeders at 
home, but he needs extra help and feed to 
over-winter the weaned calves. That's how 
he hit on the idea of teaming up with his 
older neighbors. He's currently trying out 
the idea with Horace Mann, age 71. 

Mann works on Smith’s farm summer 
months and collects wages up to the allow- 
able limit for persons drawing full social 
security benefits. Since there's no limit on 
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income from rents under social security, 
Mann also rents his 60-acre farm to Smith, 
and during the winter, keeps 30 or more 
of Smith's calves on his place. 

“It's working out well for me.“ says Mann, 
whose summer hours are 7:30 to 4. “I 
wouldn't be happy if I weren't working and 
I make out better than if I were going it 
alone.” 

Besides the rent and summer wages, Smith 
offers anyone who feeds his calves a bonus 
based on half the gain the calves make. 

Here's how the bonus idea works: Sup- 
Pose the calves gain 10,000 pounds during 
the winter, and the market price on May 1 
when the calves are weighed is 30 cents. 
Half the gain would be worth $1,500, and 
if the rent came to less than that, the 
farmer-landowner who overwinters the 
calves gets paid the difference. If the value 
of half the gains falls below the rent figure, 
the farmer still collects the basic rent agreed 
on. 

The calves at Mann's haven't yielded a 
bonus the last two winters so the two men 
Plan to add oats to their all-forage ration, 
If it works, they'll probably grow oats for 
grain next year. 

Smith and Mann have a 10-year contract, 
currently in its third year. Both like the 
arrangement. 

“I don't have as many worries and I live 
better,” says Mann. 

Smith looks at it this way: “We hire 
younger men for the heavy work, but it's 
hard to find young men with the special in- 
terest, experience and sense of responsibility 
that it takes to raise and feed cattle,” he 
Says. “If the wage-rent-bonus idea contin- 
ues to work out well, we're hoping to in- 
terest more neighbors in our feeding and 

tion. These older farmers 
know the land, the climate and the cattle. 
It's in the contract that I'll supply the man- 
agement, but Mann's judgment is often bët- 
ter than mine.” 

Smith retails a lot of his beef as cutup 
frozen halves and quarters right at the farm. 
He and his wife use the name of their place, 
Wolt’s Neck Farm, as a brand name for their 
home-grown, grass-finished beef. 

“Maine consumes about $140 million 
worth of beef, but it produces only about $8 
million worth,” says Smith. “That's why 
we think there's a real opportunity to ex- 
pand,” 

To make more money and to make his set- 
up attractive to older men, Smith has com- 
pletely mechanized both his feeding and 
harvesting operations. 

He cuts hay, silage and green chop with 
& flail harvester. Conveyor wagons dump 
the silage and green chop into fence-line 
bunks, and the chopped hay is self-fed 
through built-in stanchion feeders in the 
barn. He zero-pastures—has only three 
5-acre exercise pastures—and green-chops 
Up until November 1. 

“We harvest up to 60 percent more feed 
than we could by grazing,” says Smith. “We 
don't have to fence fields and we're more 
flexible—can change crops or feeding rations 
any time we need to.” 

To fix up Mann's barn for self-feeding, 
Smith rebuilt the sides of the haymow with 
feeders. He also put in drying ducts and a 
Portable 48-inch fan. 

Before he blows in the chopped hay, dmith 
drapes the feeding stanchions with old plas- 
tic silo covers so the forced air can't escape 
out the sides. He also spreads several hun- 
dred square feet of discarded black plastic 
on the ground near the big fan’s intake to 
‘let the sun help heat the air going in.” 

A dial thermometer on a long pointed rod 
keeps tab on hay temperatures. “We worry 
about feed loss whenever the needle goes 
Over 85 degrees,” says Smith. “Some day, 
we hope to work out a heat exchanger to dry 
hay with the heat that builds up inside.” 
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Besides getting in 300 tons of chopped 
hay, Smith puts up 150 to 200 tons of silage 
in a season. This year, he's storing the si- 
lage in stacks under nylon-reinforced plastic. 

Smith doesn’t drive over the silage to pack 
it. Instead, he lets it settle, covers it with 
the plastic and seals the edges by filling a 
shallow trench around the outside. Then 
he inserts a regular household vacuum 
cleaner hose under the seal and draws out 
air and gases for several days. 

“With the air pulled out, the silage really 
packs down under its own weight,” says 
Smith. “I got the idea from an English 
farmer. The first year, we ran the vacuum 
cleaner continually for 2 days, but we found 
that it needs fewer repairs if we run it 2 
or 3 hours at a stretch, then let it cool. The 
silage keeps just as well, too.“ 

A scientist friend of Smith figured out 
that his vacuum packing is equal to stand- 
ing a 144-pound man on each square foot 
of stack surface. 

Smith finishes out his own cattle, mostly 
on homegrown hay and silage. He coop- 
erates with the Maine Experiment Station in 
a production testing program. They weigh 
his young stuff twice a year and he weighs 
cows and feeders three times annually. 

“We started out with some beef animals 
that did well on grain, but they didn’t meas- 
ure up when we went almost entirely to our 
homegrown hay and silage,” says Smith. 
“Now, we think we're building a herd that 
gains and finishes especially well on rough- 
age.” 
“We take a dim view of anything that 
doesn't weigh 450 pounds at 8 months,” adds 
James Mann, who is Horace Mann's son and 
works full-time as Smith’s farm manager. 
“Any 3-year-old heifer that doesn't reach 
1,000 pounds on our hay and silage doesn't 
stay in the cow herd. Some of the culls 
do real well on grain, but that’s not what 
we're production-testing for." 

Smith believes that up-to-date farming 
methods can make Maine a topnotch beef 
State, since land Is fairly cheap and grows 
good hay crops. “New ways to harvest, store, 
and feed roughage roll back the climate 
limitations we used to have,“ he says. “And 
farming with the neighbors looks like a good 
way to make use of our own talent and re- 
sources without a big outlay of capital.” 


Proposed New Executive Power Over 
Tariffs, and Barriers to Greater Free 
World Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, in his 
State of the Union message, the Presi- 
dent requested broad new Executive 
power over tariffs. 

The Subcommittee on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of the Congress, held hearings 
December 4-14 on the world trade policy 
of the United States and on the need for 
forging closer ties among the industrial- 
ized nations of the free world. 

Following the conclusion of the hear- 
ings, a joint statement was issued by 
the gentleman from Missouri [THOMAS 
B. Curtis], and myself; and in it we 
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expressed some preliminary views and 
discussed some of the major barriers to 
greater free world unity. 

We concluded that the area of public 
discussion of these matters must be 
broadened, and that the administration's 
program, as outlined to date, tends to 
focus attention on only one problem 
among the many related problems which 
confront the United States in the task 
of forging greater unity among the in- 
dustrialized free nations. 

Among problems which we believe de- 
serve more urgent and higher priorities 
are these: 

First. The need for vigorous action by 
the United States toward formation of 
a new alliance of free nations outside 
the framework of the United Nations. 

Second. The need for a more equitable 
sharing of the burdens of the common 
defense against Communist imperialism. 

Third. The present lack of a unified 
free nations policy respecting trade with 
the Soviet Union, Communist China, and 
the Communist satellite nations. 

Fourth. The persistent and dangerous 
deficit in the U.S. balance of payments. 

Fifth. Rigid protectionism by the 
United States and Western Europe in 
agriculture and energy resources. 

Sixth. The need for Western Europe 
to accept a greater share of the increas- 
ing industrial output of Japan and other 
lowest-wage countries. 

Seventh. The need for the United 
States and Western Europe to agree on 
the provision of adequate markets for 
the products of the developing nations 
of Latin America and Africa. 

Eighth. The need for improvement in 
the competitive position of American 
industry in world markets. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the statement to 
which I have referred be printed fol- 
lowing these remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, together with four edi- 
torials commenting on the statement, 
which have appeared in the Connecticut 
press. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the editorials were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
THE Presment’s Request ron BROADER 

EXECUTIVE Powrr Over TARIFFS: ISSUES 

AND VIEWS 
(By U.S. Senator Prescorr BusH, Republi- 

can, of Connecticut, ranking minority 

member of the Joint Economic Committee 
and Representative THOMAS B. Curtis, 

Republican, of Missouri, ranking minor- 

ity member of the Subcommittee on For- 

eign Economic Policy) 

The President’s announced determination 
to forge closer links between the United 
States and the nations of Western Europe 
merits the approval of all Americans. Cer- 
tainly, we of the Republican Party are fully 
aware of the importance of a greater degree 
of unity and agreement upon common pur- 

in the free world. We are pleased 
therefore that the present administration 
is continuing the efforts made by the pre- 
vious administration to achieve these ends. 

Indeed, we believe the present adminis- 
tration may have set its sights too low. Has 
not the time now come to work y to 
form a “Concert of Free Nations” within 
which all other freedom-loving friendly 
countries and the United States may work 
in harmony to counter the challenge of the 
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Soviet Union, Communist China and the 
Communist bloc satellites? Now is the 
time, we believe, to press for the formation 
of such an alliance. Freed of the frustra- 
tions which beset the free world in the 
United Nations, it could accomplish much 
toward winning the cold war. 

We do not recommend abandonment of 
the United Nations, but it is painfully evi- 
dent that it is an ineffective instrument for 
achieving the objectives America shares with 
Western Europe. As a forum in which ten- 
sions between the East and West may be 
relieved, or in which the newly developing 
nations may voice their aspirations, the U.N. 
may continue to serve a useful purpose. We 
share, however, the views expressed by John 
J. McCloy (the President’s disarmament ad- 
viser), Senator FULBRIGHT, and others that a 
new alliance of free nations is needed to 
meet the challenge of world communism 
which the U.N. Assembly majority has 
evaded. 

As a start toward formation of such an 
alliance, we urge the administration to seek 
to expand the framework of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment and the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation so as to provide for closer ties between 
them and free nations outside the Atlantic 
Community. 

The NATO Treaty provides, in article 2, 
that members “will seek to eliminate con- 
flict in their international economic policies 
and will encourage economic collaboration 
between any and all of them.” Here with- 
out further ado or legislation, we already 
have the authority and foundation for wide 
economic negotiation and collaboration. The 
administration should press for full imple- 
mentation of this provision. 

The issues involved in the administration's 
vaguely outlined proposals that Congress give 
to the President new broad and sweeping 
power to negotiate tariff reductions are of 
such gravity that partisanship centered on 
domestic political considerations must be rig- 
idly excluded. These issues must be fully 
explored. It would be extremely unfortunate 
if the debate on extension or revision of the 
Trade Agreements Act were to be conducted 
in the black-and-white terms of “free trade 
versus protectionism.” We “deplore the 
tendency, already evident in some quarters, 
to picture those who refuse to accept blindly 
proposals which the administration itself has 
yet to specify as advocates of retreating to 
a “Fortress America,” allegedly cowering be- 
hind exclusionary tariff walls. 

Major questions raised by the subcom- 
mittee's hearings include: 

1. Is it necessary at this time to give the 
President broad new powers to negotiate 
tariff reductions with the European Eco- 
nomic Community (Common Market) ? 

2. Can increased exports solve the U.S. 
balance of payments problem? 

3. Win American industry's ability to com- 
pete really be increased by mutual across- 
the-board tariff reductions by the United 
States and the Common Market? 

4. Will Western Europe accept increased 
imports from Japan and other low-wage 
countries? 

5. Can the United States and Western 
Europe agree on a mutual program to pro- 
vide adequate markets for the products of 
the developing tropical countries—in Latin 
America and Africa? 

6. Are the United States and Western 
Europe presently prepared to press for free 
trade in agriculture and in energy resources? 

7. Can and will Western Europe and the 
United States agree on a joint policy re- 
specting trade with Communist bloc nations? 

8. Will a “trade and life adjustment” pro- 
gram, as hinted in vague terms by the ad- 
ministration, be effective in relieving the ad- 
mitted hardships forced by tariff cuts? 


These questions need to be fully answered. 
Certainly they cannot be swept under the 
rug in the “great debate” which will in- 
evitably result from the administration's 
request. 

ONE-SIDED HEARINGS PROTESTED 

The procedures followed by the majority 
of the Joint Economic Committee in con- 
ducting the recent study are scarcely suited 
to a great debate or great issues. We have 
no criticism of the papers which were com- 
missioned by the subcommittee’s chairman 
and published as Joint Committee prints. 
On the contrary, they contain much valuable 
material and constitute for the most part 
scholarly contributions to the discussion of 
the matters under consideration. 

Of great and fundamental concern, how- 
ever, was the one-sided nature of the hear- 
ings which were conducted by the subcom- 
mittee over a period of 9 days, December 4 
to 14. There is substantial circumstantial 
evidence that the hearings were deliberately 
and hastily staged as a propaganda spring- 
board for the administration’s program. 
With one exception, all of the witnesses who 
testified represented a single point of view 
in support of the administration’s request 
for broadened executive power under the 
Trade Agreements Act. 


We object moreover to the failure of ` 


Under Secretary of State George W. Ball and 
a parade of other administration spokesmen 
to disclose to the subcommittee details of 
the legislative proposals under considera- 
tion, and to have ready the type of informa- 
tion which the subcommittee and the pub- 
lic must have before sound judgments can 
be made. A colloquy between Senator PELL, 
a member of the majority of this subcom- 
mittee, and the Under Secretary of Labor, 
W. Willard Wirtz, on the vitally important 
subjects of potential unemployment effects 
of lowering tariffs and so-called trade ad- 
justment proposals illustrates the present 
lack of information. A brief quotation from 
the record suffices to reveal the inability 
of Mr. Wirtz to produce basic information 
to which the subcommittee is clearly en- 
titled. 

“Senator PELL. Another question is in 
connection with trade adjustment, on page 
11 of your testimony. I was wondering if 
you would give us some thought, some idea 
as to your views as to what specifics—I note 
you say that we shall discuss it at a more 
appropriate moment. 

“What more proper moment could there 
be than this? 

“Mr. WTZ. After there has been an in- 
dication of the position of the administra- 
tion through a source which I am not in a 
position to command * * *. The President 
has not spelled out his position in any de- 
tall. = = * 

“Senator PELL. To us—at least to me—it 
makes it much more difficult discussing the 
whole program when we really do not know 
what the whole program is we are discussing. 

“Mr. Wirtz. That is correct.” 

The ranking minority member of the full 
committee, Senator BusH, recognized this 
problem at the outset of the hearings, and 
requested that the subcommittee delay the 
writing of a report until the complete 
details of the administration’s proposals 
were known and were considered by the 
subcommittee. This request was ignored, 
and the chairman announced to the press 
at the close of the hearings that he intended 
to submit a report early in January. This 
announced decision to proceed with a report 
and, presumably, recommendations, before 
the evidence is all in, is the basic reason for 
this statement of views and issues. 

We now proceed to discuss questions 
which must be answered before the Congress 
can legislate intelligently in response to 
the administration’s request. 
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Is IT NECESSARY AT THIS TIME TO GIVE THE 
PRESIDENT BROAD POWERS TO NEGOTIATE 
TARIFF REDUCTIONS WITH THE EUROPEAN 
ECONOMIC COMMUNITY? 


Much of the testimony centered upon the 
alleged “necessity” of giving to the President 
broad new powers (although not specifically 
defined) to negotiate tariff reductions on or 
before the expiration of the present legisla- 
tion next June. It was argued that this new 
authority is urgently needed because of the 
emerging of the European Economic Com- 
munity (Common Market) and of its pos- 
sible expansion at some later date to in- 
clude the United Kingdom and perhaps 
other members of the European Free Trade 
Association (Outer Seven). 

No clear or convincing case was made for 
urgency. 

There is first of all considerable uncer- 
tainty about the timetable by which the 
Common Market countries will progress 
toward an agreement on a common external 
tariff for manufactured goods, and even 
greater uncertainty about their progress in 
arriving at a common agricultural policy- 
This uncertainty is compounded by the 
United Kingdom's recent application to join. 
which raises a whole set of new, difficult, and 
complicated problems. 

As was observed in one of the study papers 
submitted to the subcommittee ("The Eu- 
ropean Economic Community and the United 
States” by Robert R. Bowie and Theodore 
Geiger): - 

“Just how far and how fast the integration 
of the Six would proceed without the addi- 
tion of the United Kingdom and other mem- 
bers of EFTA is today extremely difficult to 
predict, and their addition makes prediction 
the more hazardous.” 

It should be noted further, as was dis- 
closed in the hearings, that under existing 
authority, representatives of the President 
already have been negotiating with the Com- 
mon Market. The last day of scheduled 
hearings by this subcommitte was indeed 
suddenly canceled because the President 
had dispatched to Brussels the Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Charles S. Murphy, in 
an effort to resolye difficulties flowing from 
a reported Common Market decision to ex- 
clude trade in agricultural commodities 
from the U.S.-Common Market negotiations 
which have been underway for many months. 

Moreover, the President’s existing power 
for bargaining with the nations of Western 
Europe is not limited to bargaining on tariffs. 
Rather than be confined to the narrow scope 
of tariff discussions, the President can in- 
voke, as we have recommended, article 2 
the NATO Treaty and call upon our fellow 
members of NATO (which includes all the 
Common Market countries and the UK) to 
join the United States in discussions aimed 
at elimination of “conflict in their interna- 
tional economic policies.” In such a forum, 
tariff matters could be placed in proper 
focus alongside the enormous contributions 
America has made and is m to the 
peace and security of the world, and to West- 
ern Europe in particular. 

Would it not be appropriate for the United 
States to call attention to the great progress 
already made in lowering our tariffs, and 
that these reductions have in many cases 
been made without our receiving an ade- 
quate quid pro quo? 

In this connection, consider the testimony 
of Theodore V. Houser, Chairman of the Re- 
search and Policy Committee of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development: 

“Most other developed countries have 
more numerous and discriminatory quotas 
and other trade restrictions than has the 
United States, and the new regional arrange- 
ments in Europe are introducing futher dis- 
crimination against the United States. 
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“For these reasons, as well as because of 
the balance-of-payments situation, it is ap- 
propriate that other countries should move 
faster and further in trade liberalization.” 

Would it not be reasonable to say to the 
nations of Western Europe, and particularly 
to those to whom we have given billions in 
Marshal! plan aid for the rebuilding of their 
industrial plants: Give us a breathing spell 
until you lower your tariffs to the level of 
ours? 

Tariffs and other trade restrictions could 
be considered in such a forum as one of the 
many interrelated problems which must be 
solved before closer unity in the Atlantic 
community can be achieved. 

The Bowle-Geiger study paper to which 
we have previously referred suggests the 
complexity and urgency of these issues by 
listing five basic tasks which face the At- 
lantic nations as follows: 

“First, they must assure the security of 
the non-Communist world through military 
Strength and deterrence. 

“Second, they must foster economic 
growth, independence, and viable societies in 
the less developed regions. 

“Third, they must work out a common ap- 
proach for their political and economic re- 
lations with the Communist bloc. 

“Fourth, they must enhace the vitality of 
their own societies and economies in order 
to provide the resources for carrying on these 


“Above all, in order to perform them, the 
Atlantic nations must develop political ties 
and institutions adequate to insure unity of 
Purpose and effort.” 

To these should be added the task of find- 
ing a satisfactory relationship between the 
Atlantic nations and industrialized Japan 
which will ensure the achievement of a maxi- 
mum common contribution in the struggle 
against Communist imperialism in the 
Orient as well as in other world regions. 

Considering the wide range of problems to 
be solved in the successful accomplishment 
Of these tasks, and in reaching agreement on 
& fair distribution among free nations of the 
burdens which necessarily will be involved, 
the tariff problem does not appear to have 
the overriding importance which the admin- 
istration places upon it. The tariff question 
might well yield first priority and be deferred 
until substantially greater progress has been 
made toward solutions of these related basic 
problems. 


WILL INCREASED U.S. EXPORTS SOLVE THE 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS PROBLEM? 


An underlying assumption of the adminis- 
tration's determination to request new tariff- 
Cutting authority for the President appears 
to be a belief that an expansion of U.S. ex- 
Ports will solve this country's balance-of- 
Payments difficulties. 

The validity of such an assumption Is open 
to serious question. 

The United States has for many years en- 
joyed a favorable balance of trade on mer- 
Chandise exports and imports. In the latest 
year for which full figures are available, 1960, 
Merchandise exports totaled $19.4 billion, 
and merchandise imports $14.7 billion, re- 
Sulting in a favorable balance of $4.7 billion. 
We also enjoyed a favorable balance on non- 
Military services, receipts from these items 
totaling $7.6 billion against payments for 
Similar items of $5.6 billion (including U.S. 
tourism, $1.7 billion), a gain of $2 billion. 

These plus items, totaling $6.7 billion in 
the aggregate, were more than offset, how- 
ever, by deficit items of which those of major 
importance were U.S. military expenditures 
abroad, $3 billion; U.S. Government grants 
and credits (foreign aid), @3.4 billion; U.S. 
(private) direct and portfolio investment 
abroad, $2.5 billion, and an increase of $1.3 
billion in U.S. private short-term assets 
abroad. 
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The net result in 1960 was a deficit in our 
balance of payments of $3.8 billion. In 1958 
and 1959, the United States incurred deficits 
of $3.5 billion and $3.9 billion, respectively, 
and the December 1961, issue of “Economic 
Indicators" reports that the deficit is run- 
ning at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
$3.4 billion. 

Is there any reasonable prospect that any 
reductions that could be expected or hoped 
for in the external tariffs of the Common 
Market will result in an expansion of U.S. 
exports sufficiently large to close a “deficit 
gap” which in recent years has ranged be- 
tween $3.5 and $4 billion? 

Consider in this connection the testimony 
of Dr. Henry C. Wallich, former member of 
the President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
and a member of the economics faculty of 
Yale University, who has specialized in 
balance-of-payments problems. 

Dr. Wallich advised the subcommittee that 
as the U.S. gross national product expands, 
imports increase at a faster rate than exports. 

He testified as follows: 

“I would guess that if this economy were 
run at its full potential—if one can put it 
that way—by 1963 we might get well over 
$600 billion GNP—maybe $620 billion. That 
means $100 billion GNP above now. For each 
billion GNP typically in a cyclical advance, 
we add some $40 million of imports. That 
means for $100 billion, we will add some- 
thing like $4 billion of imports. Now, this 
will be offset by some rise in exports—if we 
buy more others will buy more from us— 
and typically our exports have gone up by 
something like $1 billion a year. So, over 
2 years, to 1963, maybe we would gain $2 
billion in exports. That still would leave 
an increase in the balance-of-payments 
deficit, if nothing were done about it, of $2 
billion.” 

We share the administration's desire that 
the economy achieve its full potential as 
quickly as possible, although we may dis- 
agree over methods to achieve that goal. We 
question, however, whether the President's 
advisers have fully comprehended the 
balance-of-payments effects of an increase in 
the GNP, as outlined by Dr. Wallich, in 
advocating a sweeping reduction in tariffs 
by this country. For tariff reductions, ob- 
viously, would increase imports even more 
rapidly than the normal expansion of im- 
ports to be anticipated from a rise in GNP. 

Accordingly, we believe there are ample 
grounds for skepticism con the 
administration’s apparent assumption that 
a mutual reduction of tariffs with the Com- 
mon Market will result in a sufficient expan- 
sion of U.S. exports to make a significant 
contribution to closing the deficit gap in our 
balance of payments. We believe that more 
fundamental solutions are needed, including 
a more equitable sharing of the costs of the 
common defense among the United States, 
the nations of Western Europe, Japan, and 
other free nations. 

We suggest that prudence dictates that the 
administration make more strenuous efforts 
along such lines to close the balance-of-pay- 
ments gap before it embarks upon a tariff- 
cutting course which would widen it. 
WILL MUTUAL TARIFF REDUCTIONS BY THE 

UNITED STATES AND THE COMMON MARKET 

INCREASE AMERICAN INDUSTRY’S ABILITY TO 

COMPETE IN WESTERN EUROPE? 


Another assumption evident during the 
hearings was that tariff reductions by the 
United States, in exchange for comparable 
reductions by the Common Market, would 
increase American industry's ability to com- 
pete in Western Europe. This requires 
searching examination. 

There are grounds for believing that Amer- 
ican industries have established branch 
plants in Western Europe for other reasons 
than to get behind the Common Market 
external tariff wall before it is erected. 


, 
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These include a desire to get close to a 
booming market, to achieve greater efficiency 
in sales and service, to eliminate some costs 
such as ocean freight, and to reduce other 
costs, notably labor. 

In connection with the latter point, a 
comparison between average wage rates in 
manufacturing industries in the United 
States and those paid by competitive indus- 
trialized nations provides food for refiection. 
In 1960, our manufacturing industries paid 
on the average, $2.29 an hour, in comparison 
with $1.02 in Sweden, $0.90 in the United 
Kingdom (adult males only), $0.70 in Swit- 
verland, $0.63 in West Germany, $0.44 in 
Austria, $0.43 in France, $0.37 in Italy, and 
$0.29 in Japan (including salaried employees 
and family allowances). 

We are familiar with the argument of 
economists that wage differentials are in 
themselves unimportant and that what 
counts is the difference between unit labor 
costs. We agree that in the United States 
there are some industries that turn out goods 
which can compete in any and all markets 
to which they are permitted access and that 
among these are industries which pay wages 
above the U.S. average. 

We question, however, whether economic 
theory has kept pace with the reality of the 
rapid modernization of plant and equipment 
in Western Europe and Japan which enables 
certain industries in these nations, paying 
far lower wages than are prevalent here, to 
mass produce goods as efficiently as can their 
American competitors. 

Additionally, we question the fond hope 
expressed by some of the witnesses that 
wage rates in the nations of our industrial 
competitors will rise sufficiently rapidly and 
sufficiently high to eliminate the disparity 
before it can seriously harm American in- 
dustries and the workers they employ. U.S. 
wage rates will be rising also. 

The validity of the academic theory is 
made suspect by the fact that the nations 
of Western Europe do not accept it for them- 
selves. Faced with competition from lower- 
wage Japan, they impose outright quantita- 
tive restrictions—quotas, to use a blunt, 
unpopular word—against Japanese goods. 

This was brought out in a colloquy be- 
tween Senator Busm and Jerome B. Cohen, 
dean of graduate studies, the Bernard 
Baruch School of Public Administration, 
New York City, which appears in the record 
as follows: 

“Senator BusH. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
go back to * * * the question of * * * 
discrimination is because the Japanese, be- 
European Common Market people. 

“Now isn’t it true that the basis of their 
discriminatios is because the Japanese, be- 
cause the low-wage costs, and the big wage 
differential between Japan and these coun- 
tries—they compete very severely with this 
particular Common Market that is trying 
to build itself up? Isn't that the basic 
reason there for the exclusion of Japanese 

9 

“Mr. Comnen. We had a session in New 
York a week ago—the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development is making a study of 
Japan and U.S. economic relations 
there were about 15 European businessmen 
and European officials participating in this 
session. This was one of the questions that 
came up: Why is it that there is this dis- 
crimination in Europe? And one of the 
man points that each one in turn as we went 
around the table—Sweden, Italy, Germany, 
and so on—was the wage question—the fact 
that they felt that Japan was a lower-wage 
country, and therefore that they could not 
effectively compete. This undoubtedly is 
one of the largest factors in the European 
attitude toward Japanese goods.” 

It should be noted that the disparity be- 
tween Japanese industrial wages and those 
prevailing in the countries of Western 
Europe is in many cases less than that be- 
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tween U.S. wage rates and the wage rates of 
the Common Market countries and the 
United Kingdom. 

This fact raises the unpleasant and dif- 
ficult question: If restrictive measures are 
necessary to protect labor in Western Europe 
against the lower wage rates in Japan, may 
they not also be necessary to protect Ameri- 
can labor against the lower wage rates of 
Western Europe as well as of Japan? 

We conclude that tariff reductions by the 
United States, in exchange for comparable 
reductions in the external tariff of the Com- 
mon Market, will have little significant ef- 
fect in increasing the ability of American 
industry to compete in Western European 
market. We believe, for reasons more fully 
discussed in the next section of this re- 
port, that such reductions, if not carefully 
controlled, may have a seriously damaging 
effect upon American industry's ability to 
compete in domestic markets. 

More fundamental solutions to the com- 
petitive problem must be sought. 

In this connection, we have noted Presi- 
dent Kennedy's admonitions to management 
and labor to hold prices and costs in re- 
straint, in his speeches before the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the AFL- 
CIO convention. 2 

We wish the President had laid even 
greater stress upon the necessity of achieving 
a more equitable distribution of productivity 
gains—in lower prices to consumers, in wage 
increases attributable to increased labor pro- 
ductivity, and in profits for industry which 
may be used to improve the competitive 
position of plant and equipment. 

In view of the AFL-CIO's curt rejection of 
the President's appeal for voluntary restraint 
in collective bargaining, and its adoption of 
a resolution calling for still higher wages 
and shorter hours, we believe the adminis- 
tration faces a major task in creating here 
at home better public understanding of 
America’s competitive position in the world 
and of the necessity of improving it. 

We believe further that the administration 
must advance beyond the limited tax in- 
centives to new investment in plant and 
equipment which it has proposed, and move 
boldly toward a major reform in tax policy 
to enable American manufacturing industry, 
with its higher wage scales, to compete more 
effectively in world markets. The evidence 
seems clear that the rapid economic growth 
of Western Germany and other Common 
Market countries is attributable in large 
measure to liberal depreciation and other 
tax policies which encourage free enterprise 
to invest heavily in plant modernization. 
WILL WESTERN EUROPE ACCEPT A GREATER SHARE 

OF EXPORTS FROM JAPAN AND OTHER LOW- 

WAGE COUNTRIES? 


In the preceding section, we have recorded 
the wage differentials which exist between 
Japan, the nations of Western Europe, and 
the United States, and have referred to the 
discriminatory restrictions against Japanese 
products which have been imposed by the 
Common Market countries and other West- 
ern European nations. 

These facts raise a fundamental problem. 

The United States follows the most-fa- 
vored-nation doctrine in its international 
trade relations. This means that the lowest 
tariff we grant to any one country is auto- 
matically extended to all countries with 
which we have trade relations. 

Thus, if the United States reduces tariffs 
to the Common Market by as much as 50 
percent, as the administration reportedly in- 
tends to propose, then we will automatically 
reduce our tariffs by 50 percent to Japan, 
Hong Kong, India, Pakistan, and other low- 
wage countries which are intent upon in- 
creasing industrial production. 

During the hearings, testimony was re- 
ceived that Japan hopes to almost treble her 
exports to the United States in the present 
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decade, increasing shipments from their 1960 
total of $1.1 billion to $2.8 billion a year 
by 1970. 

Whether the United States can absorb 
such an increased volume of Japanese im- 
ports without serious dislocations in the 
domestic economy is open to question, but 
more fundamentally important is whether 
Western Europe can and will agree to open 
its markets to Japan and the other low-wage 
countries. 

In this connection we call attention to 
one of the recommendations of Prof. War- 
ren S. Hunsberger, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, an expert on United States-Jap- 
anese relations, who testified before the 
subcommittee as follows: 

“The U.S. Government should support 
Japan's reasonable demands for acceptance 
and status among the leading powers, where 
Japan belongs and can contribute a great 
deal. The United States should continue to 
support Japan's efforts to remove the dis- 
crimination against Japan which 15 coun- 
tries now engage in by invoking Article 35 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. The United States should also sup- 
port Japan's request for admittance to full 
membership in the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development.” 

While the industrial output of other ori- 
ental low-wage countries has not yet reached 
the volume of Japan's, it is growing. The 
nations of the West should begin to con- 
sider how markets can be found for the 
goods produced by these countries, and how 
their output can be used to strengthen 
rather than weaken the free world. 

We believe the United States should vig- 
orously exercise leadership in this area, and 
that a solution to the problem of markets 
for the products of low-wage countries might 
well take precedence over negotiations for 
mutual tariff reductions by the United 
States and the Common Market. 

Unless a sound solution is found before 
such negotiations are concluded, the U.S. 
most-favored- nations policy of extending 
tariff reductions to all countries with whom 
we have trade relations, including the low- 
wage nations of the Orient, might create 
serious dislocations in domestic markets. 


CAN THE UNITED STATES AND WESTERN EUROPE 
AGREE ON A PROGRAM TO PROVIDE ADEQUATE 
MARKETS FOR THE PRODUCTS OF DEVELOPING 
TROPICAL COUNTRIES—IN LATIN AMERICA 4ND 
AFRICA? 


Comparable to the problem facing the 
Atlantic community in dealing with the ex- 
pending industrial output of Japan and other 
oriental low-wage countries is that of provid- 
ing adequate markets for the expanding out- 
put of the developing countries of Latin 
America and Africa. 

In the development of the Common Mar- 
ket, special and substantial preferences were 
made for tropical products exported from 
the former French and Belgian possessions 
in Africa and a few other former colonies of 
member nations. 

The application to join the Common Mar- 
ket by Great Britain raises many complica- 
tions in this connection. New Zealand, 
Australia, and Canada now enjoy free entry 
into the British market for their important 
agricultural products—butter, lamb, and 
cheese in the case of New Zealand; wheat, 
meat and butter in the case of Australia, and 
wheat in the case of Canada. 

The difficulties arising were succinctly 
summarized in the Bowie-Geiger study paper 
to which we have previously referred: 

“If the British were simply to join the 
Community, leaving the Commonwealth and 
the remaining oversea possessions outside, a 
serlous problem would be created for the 
countries which are heavily dependent upon 
exporting tropical products to the British 
market. For the British would have not 
only to deny these imports of tropical prod- 
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ucts the preferences they now enjoy in the 
British market; they would also have to sub- 
ject the tropical exports of the colonies and 
Commonwealth members to the common 
external tariff, which gives a substantial 
preference to competing products from 
French Africa. (For example, the common 
external tariff for coffee is now 16 percent, 
for cocoa 9 percent, and for bananas 20 per- 
cent.) This is recognized on all sides as an 
unreasonable and unacceptable result.” 

After discussing ways in which the United 
Kingdom and the Common Market might 
seek a solution, the Bowie-Geiger paper goes 
on to underscore the interest of Latin 
America and other areas in this problem in 
these words: 

“Countries outside the Commonwealth and 
the Community are vitally interested in the 
way this problem is worked out. The Latin 
American countries, and with them the 
United States, have an obvious concern about 
the extension of preferences in the conti- 
nental European market to their competitors 
in Africa and the Caribbean for such prod- 
ucts as coffee, sugar and bananas. South- 
east Asia is also concerned. The dependence 
of these countries on exports of tropical 
products is no less than that of the British 
colonies and the Commonwealth members. 
Thus we see again the interest of the rest 
of the freé world in a liberal solution.” 

Here again, we believe the administration 
should press vigorously for a sound solution 
of this problem before it proceeds to enter 
discussions with the Common Market which 
are narrowly confined to tariff reductions on 
industrial goods. 


ARE THE UNITED STATES AND WESTERN EUROPE 
PREPARED TO PRESS FOR FREER TRADE IN AGRI- 
CULTURE AND IN ENERGY RESOURCES? 


It is a curious anomaly that the most 
ardent advocates of free or freer trade in 
industrial goods turn a blind eye toward the 
rigid protectionism that the United States 
and virtually all other nations practice in 
the field of agriculture. If pressed, they 
concede that it is discriminatory against in- 
dustry and industrial workers to move to- 
ward freer trade in this field without moving 
in the same direction in agriculture, But, 
it is argued, the agricultural problem is 80 
difficult, so complicated—and so political 
that it must be brushed aside, 

We refuse to accept such a defeatist argu- 
ment, and insist that simple justice to 
American manufacturing industry and to its 
working men and women demands that 
progress toward solving the agricultural 
problem go hand-in-hand with any further 
steps toward tariff reductions on industrial 
goods. 


The U.S. Government heavily subsidizes 
agricultural production. We heavily sub- 
sidize agricultural exports, by direct cash 
payments as well as by the foreign aid ship- 
ments involved in the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram. And to protect artificially high do- 
mestic farm prices, we impose rigid 
prohibitions against the importation of agri- 
cultural products from abroad. Sy oe 

How heavily American agriculture is de- 
pendent upon export subsidies is revealed in 
figures supplied by the Department of Agri- 
culture. For the period July, 1954, through 
June, 1961, Government-financed programs 
supported $9.5 billion out of a total of $28.5 
billion in agricultural exports. In that pe- 
riod the total agricultural exports “outside 
specified Goyernment-financed programs” Of 
$19 billion include many products subsidized 
domestically. Additionally, many transac- 
tions not directly financed by Government 
receive governmental assistance in the form 
of (1) extension of credit for relatively short 
periods, (2) sales of Government-owned 
commodities at less than domestic prices, OF 
(3) export payments in cash or kind. 

It is clear that American industry and 
American industrial workers contribute 4 
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Substantial portion of the taxes they pay 
to subsidize agricultural exports, in addition 
to subsidizing domestic farm prices at ar- 
tificially high levels. 

A striking example of how American agri- 
cultural policy increases the competitive 
disadvantage of American industry lies in 
our treatment of cotton exports. Because of 
high domestic price supports, the United 
States sells cotton to foreign textile man- 
ufacturers for 8½ cents a pound less than 
domestic manufacturers must pay. 

We note that a tentative step by the ad- 
ministration toward elimination of this in- 
equity by imposing an import tax sufficient to 
Wipe out the competitive advantage thus 
gained by foreign manufacturers has en- 
countered strong protests in Japan. 

Like the United States, the nations of 
Western Europe practice a high degree of 
Protectionism in agriculture. The Common 
Market is encountering difficulties in work- 
ing out a common agricultural policy, and 
these difficulties will be increased as nego- 
tiations for the entry of the United Kingdom 
are undertaken. 

But, if this were a perfect world in which 
free trade were permitted to have full rein, 
it would appear that the mutual agricultural 
Problems of the United States and Western 
Europe could be rationally solved. 

U.S. agriculture is highly efficient, the 
Most efficient in the world. In contrast, the 
main problem of European agriculture is not 
80 much chronic overproduction as in the 
United States, but poverty and inefficiency. 

If free trade theory were followed to its 
logical conclusion, the United States should 
Cease to provide subsidies to its highly effi- 
cient agricultural economy, and let American 
farm products compete in world markets 
without Government support. Our rigid 
Prohibitions against imports of such prod- 
Ucts as Argentine beef or Australian mutton 
which can be produced more efficiently and 
at lower prices elsewhere, should be removed, 
With resultant benefit to the American ‘con- 
Sumer. Europe should open her markets to 
the farm surpluses of the United States and 
Other efficient agricultural producers. 

We that such a shift to free trade 
in agriculture by the United States and Eu- 
Tope would require radical readjustments 
and a drastic alteration of past Government 
Policies. We are fully aware that it would 

many years to accomplish. 

We believe, however, that at least a modest 
start in that direction must be made if a 
move toward freer trade in industrial goods 
is to be made palatable to American indus- 
try and the workers it employs. r 

At a minimum, we believe the adminis- 
tration must reverse its policy of higher and 
higher domestic farm price supports, which 
have already added $1.2 billion a year to the 
Agricultural subsidy program, now over 86 
bilion annually. 

Additionally, an attempt to work out a 
rational free world agricultural policy should 
be placed high on the list of priorities for 
discussion at a conference of Atlantic Com- 
munity nations, such as we have suggested 
take place under article 2 of the NATO 
Treaty. 

Similarly, we believe the United States 
and Western Europe must reexamine the 
rigid protectionism which is practiced in the 
field of energy resources. 2 

The United States is the world’s most ef- 
ficient, highly automated producer of coal. 
American coal can be landed on the shores 
Of Europe at prices lower than it can be pro- 
duced by European mines. Yet European 
Countries impose quantitative restrictions 
a} Other discriminations against American 


This country has imposed quotas on im- 
Ports of petroleum products, especially resid- 
Ual fuel oils. These have adversely affected 
our relations with other nations, particularly 
in Latin America, and have had an adverse 
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effect upon competitive costs of industry on 
the eastern seaboard. 

Should not the United States and Western 
Europe move toward freer trade in such areas 
before into a program of tariff re- 
ductions confined largely to industrial goods? 


CAN AND WILL THE UNITED STATES AND WESTERN 
EUROPE AGREE ON A JOINT POLICY RESPECTING 
TRADE WITH COMMUNIST BLOC NATIONS? 


A major source of friction between the 
United States and our Western European al- 
lies arises from the lack of a joint policy 
respecting trade with the Soviet Union, Com- 
munist China, and the Communist satellite 
nations. 

The Soviet Union has undertaken—and 
with considerable success—an aggressive eco- 
nornic offensive which is designed to divide 
the industrial countries and to win the de- 
veloping countries. 

A major objective is to strengthen and ac- 
celerate the Soviet economy. From the West, 
the Russians import strategic equipment, en- 
tire plants, and technological competence 
which they find difficult to provide from 
their domestic resources. 

In payment, the Communists supply 
mostly raw materials and commodities, fre- 
quently at prices well below world markets. 
In so doing, they achieve a second objec- 
tive—the disruption of the normal flow of 
raw materials within the free world and the 
creation of maladjustments in price struc- 
tures. 

Additionally, much of Soviet trade has a 
political rather than an economic motive, 
and this is especially noticeable in its deal- 
ings with the developing nations whom they 
hope to convert to the Communist system. 
Communist goods and equipment shipped 
to the newly emerging nations are accom- 
panied by “technicians” whose function, we 
suspect, is as much political as it is technical. 

Drift and indecision have characterized 
the Western response to this Soviet offensive. 
The nations of Western Europe in some cases 
have looked upon trade with the Communist 
bloc as an extension of the normal commer- 
cial trading relations they enjoy among 
themselves, whereas in reality they are deal- 
ing with monopolistic state trading organiza- 
tions which are ready at any time to subordi- 
nate economic to political considerations. 

There has been a progressive erosion of 
allied controls over the shipment of strategic 
materials to the Communist bloc nations. 
The United States has a much stricter defi- 
nition of what materials are “strategic” than 
have our allies, a fact which gives rise to 
divisive disputes. 

We believe there is urgent need for the 
United States to make a determined effort 
to obtain a coordinated economic policy to- 
ward the Communist bloc nations. Such a 
joint policy should include: (1) effective 
multilateral controls on the shipment of 
strategic goods and the extension of export 
credits which tend to strengthen the bloc's 
military and industrial power base; (2) 
agreement on the method by which the West 
should control the flow of technological ad- 
vances and knowledge to the bloc, and the 
amount of such information which should 
be passed on; (3) provisions to control the 
disruptions and dislocations caused by the 
“dumping” of Russian commodity and raw 
material supplies upon world markets; and 
(4) protection of the economies of the de- 


‘veloping nations from the danger of Com- 


munist bloc trade and aid penetration de- 
signed to create politically motivated de- 
pendence on bloc markets and supplies. 
Again, we believe that broadly based dis- 
cussions under the aegis of article 2 of the 
NATO Treaty which encourages member na- 
tions to “seek to eliminate conflict in their 
international economic policies” and to “en- 
courage economic collaboration” among 
them provide a better method of approach- 
ing this problem than do discussions be- 
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tween the United States and the Common 
Market which are limited to the narrow 
field of tariff reductions on commercia! 


If coordinated, the economic power of the 
United States and her allies of the West and 
Japan is so great as to play a decisive part 
in the cold war. We urge the administra- 
tion to spare no effort in achieving the re- 
quired coordination. 


WILL A “TRADE AND LIFE ADJUSTMENT” PRO- 
GRAM BE EFFECTIVE IN RELIEVING THE AD- 
MITTED HARDSHIPS FORCED BY TARIFF CUTS? 


Advocates of across-the-board tariff re- 
ductions by the United States in order to 
persuade the Common Market to make com- 
parable. reductions concede that hardships 
would inevitably result. Industries vulner- 
able to import competition would suffer 
financially; for some, bankruptcy would be 
the consequence. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of men and women employed in such 
industries would lose their jobs. Entire 
communities which are dependent upon a 
single industry which cannot meet import 
competition would face the prospect of be- 
coming ghost towns. All these disasters 
would result, the freer trade advocates con- 
cede, and accordingly they recommend gov- 
ernment intervention with a “trade and life 
adjustment” program of which the details 
have yet to be specified. 

Internal domestic competition within the 
United States, the exhaustion of resources, 
changing consumer tastes, technological ad- 
vances—all these and other factors have 
resulted In hardships, both te and 
individual. For example, New England ex- 
perienced an extremely difficult transition 
period following the migration of its tex-_ 
tile industry to the South because of lower 
cost factors, notably the lower wage rates 
prevailing in Southern States. Over a 20-30 
year period, New England replaced the 
vanished textile industry with electronics 
and other new technologies, but in the mean- 
time the cost in human suffering was great 
and there was little Government could do 
to relieve the hardships. 

Other examples which come readily to 
mind are the demise of the buggy whip in- 
dustry with the advent of the automobile; 
the ghost mining towns of the Western 
States, West Virginia and Pennsylvania; the 
displacement of the steam locomotive by 
the diesel engine, and of harvested natural 
ice by mechanical refrigeration, etc. 

There is a key difference, however, be- 
tween these adjustment problems and those 
proposed to be created by a new program 
of tariff reductions on commercial goods. 
In the latter case, the hardships will be 
inflicted by direct and deliberate discrimi- 
natory action of the Government. This 
indeed seems cruel and callous. 

It should be noted that what is proposed 
is the reversal of a traditional governmental 
policy. As the author of one of the papers 
submitted to the subcommittee (U.S. Com- 
mercial Policy: A Program for the 1960's" by 
Peter B. Kenen, associate professor of eco- 
nomics, Columbia University) has written: 

“From the birth of the present program, 
the State Department and White House have 
been obliged to promise that the United 
States would never knowingly cause injury 
to any American enterprise by granting 
tariff concessions to other countries, and 
that, in the event of inadvertent injury, 
would take remedial action. This pledge was 
prominent even in President Roosevelt's 
1934 message to Congress proposing the trade 
agreements program; it was repeated again 
and again * * è 

Now it is proposed that tariff reductions 
be made regardless of the injury to indus- 
tries and the workers for whom they provide 
Jobs. It is said, as Kenen puts it, that the 
United States must recognize “the need to 
do injury.” 
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To salve the wounds caused by reckless 
tariff cutting, it is proposed to enact a new 
Federal aid program of trade and life ad- 
justment. While details of such a program 
are thus far shrouded in obscurity, the broad 
outlines appear to encompass Federal loans 
or tax advantages to enable factories to con- 
vert to lines of production not immediately 
affected by imports, a Federal dole to the 
workers made jobless by import competition, 
plus allowances for retraining them for some 
other form of economic activity and, pos- 
sibly, moving expenses to enable jobless 
workers to move their families to other, 
more fayorable economic areas. 

A similar program was proposed by David 
J. McDonald, president of the United Steel 
Workers, in 1953-54, when President Eisen- 
hower’s Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy (the Randall Commission) and the 
Congress had a prior revision of the Trade 
Agreements Act under consideration. It was 
rejected, both by the Commission and by 
the Congress. The policy then adopted, and 
followed since, was one of gradual, selective, 
and reciprocal tariff reductions, within limits 
set by the Congress, and retention of the 
“peril point” and escape“ clauses as safe- 
guards. The “peril point“ was intended to 
provide a method by which the Tariff Com- 
mission could set floors beneath which tariff 
concessions could not safely be made, and 
the “escape clause” a way in which the Com- 
mission and the President could rectify seri- 
ous injury. 

Whether these safeguards have worked as 
effectively as intended has been questioned 
by some, Others have contended they are 
too restrictive upon State Department ne- 
gotiators when tariff discussions are under- 
taken under the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade (GATT). 

While this is a matter of controversy, what 
seems indisputable is that our present policy, 
embodying both safeguards, has permitted a 
substantial expansion in both U.S. exports 
and imports. 

In 1953, our merchandise exports (exclud- 
ing mutual security program shipments) 
totaled $12.4 billion; by 1960 they had grown 
to $19.6 billion, and in 1961 are expected 
to exceed $20 billion. Merchandise imports 
in 1953 were $11 billion, by 1960 they had 
risen to $14.6 billion and in 1961 are expected 
to reach approximately the same level as 
last year. 

Surely, a trade policy which has permitted 
such a significant expansion of both exports 
and imports and has resulted in such a 
favorable balance on the merchandise ac- 
count should not be lightly discarded. The 
burden of proof rests heavily on those who 
advocate an untested, unproven “trade and 
life adjustment” program as a substitute. 

During the hearings, several witnesses 
testified that the problem of adjustments 
to tariff reductions might not be as great 
as might be supposed. In support of this 
view, they pointed to the experience of the 
Common Market countries. Although dis- 
locations had been anticipated, it was said, 
little use had been made of special funds 
created to deal with unemployment, to re- 
train laid-off workers and to help finance 
industry conversion programs. 

This may be true, but it should be noted 
that internal tariff reductions in the Com- 
mon Market were made at a time of booming 
prosperity in which conditions of full em- 
ployment generally prevailed. Indeed, in 
some of the member nations there was over- 
employment, evidenced by large scale impor- 
tations of laborers. Can the Common Mar- 
ket experience, therefore, be accepted as a 
guide for policy in the United States where 
serious unemployment exists at a level ex- 
ceeding 6 percent of the labor force? 

An additional ground for skepticism is the 
statement in one of the study papers sub- 
mitted to the subcommittee ("Trade Adjust- 
ment in Theory and Practice” by Otto R. 
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Reischer) that application of readaptation 
measures in some instances have been less 
than effective because some of the national 
governments as well as industrial interests 
involved in the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, for example, have, in effect, sabo- 
taged directives of the high authority. The 
European experience, at least up to now, 
would not seem to be a good basis for judging 
the efficacy of a trade adjustment program 
in the United States.” 

There have been suggestions that a trade 
and life adjustment program could be un- 
dertaken through expansion of the Area Re- 
development Act which was enacted in 1961 
to aid the so-called depressed areas of chronic 
and persistent unemployment in this 
country, 

We observe that the Area Redevelopment 
Administration has scarcely had time to do 
more than designate a total of 826 labor 
market areas and 1,035 counties in the United 
States as areas eligible for assistance under 
sections 5(a) (industrial areas) and 5(b) 
(rural counties) of the act. We have been 
informed that the ARA has encountered 
serious administrative problems which are 
yet unsolved. 

We note that the first widely publicized 
undertaking of the ARA was a $160,000 Fed- 
eral water system donated to Gassville, Ark., 
to help induce a nonunion shirt factory to 
locate in the community. 

As stated in the Washington Post of De- 
cember 8 and 9, 1961, this project raises dis- 
turbing questions of public policy and eco- 
nomic development.” 

Should Federal aid be given to projects 
which, in the words of the Post article, “are 
built on shaky foundations of low wages, 
antiunion commitments on the part of a 
community, and heavy public subsidies to 
unstable industries seeking out low-wage 
and even subservient areas“? 

We believe the Congress will want to ex- 
amine carefully the operations of the ARA, 
and determine whether it is fulfilling ex- 
pectations, before entrusting to this agency 
the rehabilitation of additional depressed 
areas which would be created if the ad- 
‘ministration’s tariff-cutting powers were en- 
larged and injudiciously used on an across- 
the-board basis. 

CONCLUSION 


The administration’s trade program thus 
far has been outlined only in general terms 
in recent addresses by President Kennedy 
and Under Secretary of State George W. Ball, 
coupled with statements before the subcom- 
mittee by Mr. Ball and other administration 
witnesses in the recent hearings. 

Our final judgments must await specifica- 
tion of the program in more comprehensive 
detail and its examination in such detail by 
the legislative committee with jurisdiction. 
Nevertheless, we have felt compelled to raise 
the questions we have considered and to 
express some preliminary. views in order to 
broaden the area of public discussion. 

Our major objection to the program as 
discussed to date is that it tends to focus 
public attention on only one problem among 
the many related problems which confront 
the United States in the task of forging closer 
unity among the industrialized nations of 
the free world. 

The questions we have raised outline some 
of these problems, among which we would 
underscore the following for which solu- 
tions deserve higher and more urgent pri- 
orities: 

1. The need for vigorous action by the 
United States toward formation of a new al- 
liance of free nations outside the framework 
of the United Nations. 

2. The need for a more equitable sharing 
of the burdens of the common defense 
against Communist imperialism. 

3. The present lack of a unified free na- 
tions policy respecting trade with the Soviet 
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Union, Communist China, and the Commu- 
nist satellite nations. 

4. The persistent and dangerous deficit in 
the U.S. balance of payments. 

5. Rigid protectionism by the United 
States and Western Europe in agriculture 
and energy resources. 

6. The need for Western Europe to accept 
a greater share of the increasing industrial 
output of Japan and other lowest-wage 
countries. 

7. The need for the United States and 
Western Europe to agree on the provision of 
adequate markets for the products of the 
developing nations of Latin America and 
Africa. 

8. The need for improvement in the com- 
petitive position of American industry in 
world markets. 

There are other problems, notably that of 
preserving industries and industrial skills 
which are essential to the national defense 
and whether, and to what extent, subsidies 
are necessary for this purpose, as in the 
case of the merchant marine. This vital 
question received little attention in the sub- 
committee’s hearings. 

We believe that instead of myopic con- 
centration on the limited field of traiffs on 
industrial goods, the administration should 
broaden its vision to encompass the whole 
wide range of problems which must be re- 
solved before the industrialized free nations 
can more effectively pool their resources to 
insure victory in the cold war. 

Again, we urge the administration to take 
dynamic and vigorous action toward the 
formation of a new alliance of free nations 
in which these problems can be considered 
in proper perspective and steps taken toward 
& more equitable and widespread sharing of 
the burdens of the common defense against 
Communist imperialism. In such action, we 
believe, lies the ultimate triumph of freedom 
in the cold war. 


More URGENT NEEDS 


8 aoe 7 and we shall continue to 
ar abou urgency of getting in ste 
with the European Common Market if we 5 
not to face a severe economic challenge, We 
believe this to be so. We are a great nation 
capable of producing more than all of the 
members of the Common Market lumped to- 
gether. We are in a position to expand our 
foreign trade in spite of the fact that we pay 
the highest wages in the world because our 
methods are up to date and our workmen 
are craftsmen in- many fields. 

We certainly do not suggest that crutches 
be given to obsolete industries which are 
simply clinging on until time takes its in- 
evitable toll. By the same token, there are 
valuable industries employing many thou- 
sands of Americans which are as deserving of 
assistance through tariff restrictions as the 
farmers are deserving of price supports. 

This is where we agree with two ranking 
members of the Joint Economic Committee 
and the Subcommittee on Foreign Economic 
Policy. These two Members of Congress, re- 
spectively our own Senator PRESCOTT BUSH 
and Congressman THOMAS E. Curtis, Repub- 
lican, of Missouri, have drafted a joint re- 
quest to the two committees to forward to 
them a draft of the report which will be 
offered to the coming session. 

Both men believe that in spite of the 
course we must follow, there is no great ur- 
gency in simply slashing tariff barriers across 
the board. 

They outline eight other specific problems 
for which solutions deserve higher and 
more urgent priorities. 

For the sake of argument as to what is 
more urgent, we herewith present those 
problems which Senator Buss and Congress- 
man Curtis, of Missouri, consider as top 
priority. 
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1. The need for vigorous action by the 
United States toward formation of a new 
alliance of free nations outside the frame- 
Work of the United Nations. 

2. The need for a more equitable sharing 
of the burdens of the common defense 
against Communist imperialism. 

3. The present lack of a unified free na- 
tions policy respecting trade with the Soviet 
Union, Communist China, and the Commu- 
nist satellite nations. 

4. The persistent and dangerous deficit in 
the U.S. balance of payments. 

5. Rigid protectionism by the United States 
and Western Europe in agriculture and ener- 
gy resources. 

6. The need for Western Europe to accept 
a greater share of the increasing industrial 
Output of Japan and other lowest-wage 
countries, 

7. The need for the United States and 
Western Europe to agree on the provision of 
adequate markets for the products of the 
developing nations of Latin America and 
Africa. 


8. The need for improvement in the com- 
petitive position of American industry in 
world markets. 

* 

THE Tarr FIGHT 

Of all the issues to face the new Congress, 
that of liberalizing trade policies is likely to 
Prove the most explosive, most time con- 
suming, most significant of the session, 

The necessity of making America more 
competitive in the world is upon us. We 
haye watched European postwar recovery 
reach a point where now, through the in- 
strument of the Common Market, it threat- 
ens to become the principal trading bloc in 
the world—at the expense of our own econ- 
omy. Thus, the creature of our own assist- 
ance has reached the stage where it rivals, 
and in some cases, already exceeds our own 
activities. 

Senator Prescorr Buss this weekend 
added some significant thoughts to the 
coming debate. In a lengthy statement, he 
developed a strong case that the way to 
meet this growing economic challenge is not 
through tariff reductions alone, but through 
& massive attack on barriers to free world 
unity, 

In effect, Senator BusH is serving notice 
that he does not fully support President 
Kennedy's appeal for stronger Presidential 
Powers to cut tariffs, so as to better com- 
Pete with European industry. 

Senator Buss, while urging development 
of stronger economic ties with Europe, as 
Well as numerous other ways of strengthen- 
ing our position, does not deny the signifi- 
cance of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement as a 
Major instrument in shaping that relation- 
ship. Its continuance—or more fundamen- 
tally, its modification—is at the root of the 
administration's program. 

Perhaps broader Executive power over 
tariffs is not the whole answer to meeting 
the challenge of the Common Market. But 
it is obviously one major phase of it, and as 
Such, deserves the attention it is receiving. 
Perhaps Senator Bus fr is correct in approach- 
ing the problem on a wider basis, but mean- 
while, the Trade Act does expire this June, 
and some action on it is a must for Congress. 


SENATOR- BUSH WEIGHS THE TARIFF JSSUE 


As the Kennedy administration continues 
to build up pressure for a broader executive 
Control over tariffs, Connecticut’s Senator 
Prescorr Bus and Representative THOMAS 
B. Curtis of Missouri—both members of the 
Joint Economic Committee of the Con- 
Zress— have raised some questions of high 
import in the mounting debate. 

Their questions are particularly important 
in industrial Connecticut, because in our 
Opinion, nothing could be potentially more 
damaging to this State's prosperity than a 
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Federal tariff policy based entirely on par- 
tisan political theories. 

And the Bush-Curtis statement implies 
that just such partisanship may be shaping 
a narrow approach to serious domestic and 
international problems of the broadest scope. 

The Republican leaders see the tariff- 
cutting issue not as a biack-and-white 
struggle between free trade and protec- 
tionism but as a genuine American need— 
which should however, be related to other 
problems for which solutions deserve higher 
and more urgent priorities. 

The problems which they would relate to, 
but raise above, the tariff issue are: 

1. The need for vigorous action by the 
United States toward formation of a new 
alliance of free nations outside the frame- 
work of the United Nations. 

2. The need for a more equitable sharing 
of the burdens of the common defense 
against Communist imperialism. 

3. The present lack of a unified free na- 
tions policy respecting trade with the Soviet 
Union, Communist China and the Commu- 
nist satellite nations. 

4. The persistent and dangerous deficit in 
the U.S. balance of payments. 

5. Rigid protectionism by the United 
States and Western Europe in agriculture 
and energy resources. 

6. The need for Western Europe to accept 
a greater share of the increasing industrial 
output of Japan and other lowest-wage 
countries. 

7. The need for the United States and 
Western Europe to agree on the provision 
of adequate markets for the products of the 
developing nations of Latin America and 
Africa. 

8. The need for improvement in the com- 
petitive position of American industry in 
world markets. 

The wholly natural Democratic reply to 
this claim will be a challenge to the non- 
partisanship of Republicans Bus and 
Curtis, But as an early minority report 
in the hearings and the directions of the 
Joint Economic Committee this is both 
stimulating and productive commentary. 
Tariff concepts have such deep roots and 
such emotional undertones in both parties 
that it will be very easy for Congress to tie 
itself in knots on this question. A look at 
the larger problems related to tariffs helps 
to restore some focus. 

TARIFF QUESTIONS 

President Kennedy's request for broader 
executive power over tariffs, an issue des- 
tined to become one of the hottest in Con- 
gress this session, has already polarized 
Senators and Representatives. 

U.S. Senator Prescorr BusH, ranking mi- 
nority member of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, has teamed with U.S. Representative 
THOMAS B. Curtis, Missouri Republican and 
ranking minority member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Economic Policy, to issue 
a position paper on the proposed tariff 
measures. 

Part of their 21-page statement is devoted 
to the question, “Will mutual tariff reduc- 
tions by the United States and the Common 
Market increase American industry's ability 
to compete in Western Europe?” Liberal 
trade proponents say unquestionably that 
they will, but the Bush-Curtis statement 
indicates that this contention bears much 
closer examination: > 

The establishment of branch plants of 
American industries in European countries 
is not solely to get within the tariff barriers 
of the Common Market, as some would lead 
us to believe. Several factors, principally 
propinquity to foreign markets, availability 
of lower wage labor and administrative ef- 
ficiency, are involved. 

Some American industries produce certain 
products at a unit cost that enables them 
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to sell anywhere in the world; but many, 
including a large portion of those who have 
already opened oversea branches, cannot 
compete with foreign products produced at 
a fraction of the cost involved in US. 
manufacturing. 

The Bush-Curtis statement includes a list- 
ing of the hourly wage scales paid by the 
industrialized nations which speak meaning- 
fully for themselves. In 1960 U.S. manu- 
facturing industries paid an average of $2.29 
an hour in contrast with 90 cents an hour 
in England, 60 cents an hour in West Ger- 
many, 43 cents an hour in France, 37 cents 
an hour in Italy, and 29 cents an hour in 
Japan, 

There is a limit to the degree of efficiency 
American industries can reach. And with a 
$2-an-hour differential with a nation like 
Japan, reaching comparable costs through 
efficiency is improbable. 

Particularly inasmuch as industries in 
Japan and Western Europe enjoy tax policies 
and depreciation allowances that enable 
them to approach an efficiency sufficient to 
compete with American production, 

It has been argued that foreign wages are 
due to rise and that production costs will be 
somewhat leveled. But it must not be for- 
gotten that U.S. labor costs are rising and 
in spite of President Kennedy’s call for wage 
and price restraint, U.S. labor, as pledged by 
the recent AFL-CIO convention, is going to 
fight for higher pay and shorter hours. A 
lowering of the protective tariff barriers in 
order to gain a better competitive position 
may prove fllusory. 


The Honorable Luther Johnson, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
when I came to Congress to fill the un- 
expired term created by the Honorable 
Luther Johnson, Sr.’s resignation to ac- 
cept a judgeship on the U.S. Tax Court, 
I had some big shoes to fill. 

I have kept in close touch with Mr. 
Johnson since his retirement, and have 
found him to be a close friend and ad- 
visor. The Dallas Times Herald of No- 
vember 5, 1961, carried an article on this 
exceptional gentleman, and under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include this article: 

LUTHER JOHNSON, Sr.—He Quit POLITICAL 
Wars WITHOUT ELECTION Loss 
(By Dotty Allen) 

Corsicana—A young Texas lawyer stood 
on a dusty platform at a political rally in 
the early 1900's and told voters, “I'm going 
to win this race, but I want to win it in 
July. It’s too hot to run in August.” 

“That's just like Luther Johnson,“ one 
of his opponents shouted. He doesn’t want 
to work like you farmers do.” 

“Now, just a minute,” the speaker fired 
back, “I do want to work like the farmers. 
They lay their crops by and I want to lay 
mine by.” 

Voters in the area must have responded 
to his logic, for when former Congressman 
Luther Johnson Sr, retired from a 60-year 
career of public service five years ago, he 


had never lost an election nor competed in 
a runoff. 
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Dubbed as the “Kid Candidate,” he was 
admitted to the Texas Bar Association before 
he was 21, having had his disabilities of 
minority removed. Two years later, he was 
elected county attorney. 

“They use to laugh at me, and my op- 
ponents would point out my blushes as the 
‘blush of infancy,’ but I'd just tell the voters 
I had the flush of victory.” 

He was district attorney 6 years for a tri- 
county district (Limestone-Freestone-Na- 
varro), and has a vivid recollection of the 
days when every term of court had several 
murder trials. During that period, he esti- 
mates he tried over a hundred such cases. 
He was prosecutor at the trial of the last man 
sentenced to be hanged in Navarro County. 

The young district attorney had his taste 
of lynch mobs, too. A man was burned to 
death by lynchers on the courthouse lawn 
in Corsicana when he was in office. 

Once he was teamed with another young 
court-appointed lawyer, also practicing in 
Corsicana, to prepare the defense in a mur- 
der trial. To their surprise, the defendant 
was acquitted, and paid them with an old 
surrey with fringe on the top. 

The other lawyer became well known later 


as Senator Tom Gore, of Oklahoma. 


Unopposed in 1922, Johnson was elected 
representative from his district to the 68th 
Congress. He was a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee during World War II. He 
left the House of Representatives in 1946 to 
accept a judgeship in a U.S. Tax Court, 
where he served 10 years prior to his 

. retirement. 

During his years in Washington, he 
collected great stores of Capitol stories, 
which, with characteristic humor, he now 
relates to friends. One favorite is about a 
transplanted southerner, who complained 
about Washington weather during a hot 
spell. 

“It's not the heat in Washington, ah 
cain’t stand. It's the stupidity,” he said. 

The 86-year-old Johnson now lives at the 
Navarro Hotel in Corsicana, a structure 
which stands on the block where the home 
he was born in once stood. 

Still alert, he retains much of the ready 
wit of his younger days. He visited in Wash- 
ington last year, and still corresponds with 
his old friends of Congress days. 

Saddened by the illness of his longtime 
friend, Speaker Sam Rayburn, he offers no 
panacea for the ills of the world today, but 
does term the world situation as very“ 
critical. 

In reference to his retirement he says, 
with a twinkle in his eye, “I made a fairly 
wide circle, but now I’m right back in the 
same block, on the same street, where I 
started.” 


Man of the Year Believes World and 
Civic Duties Are Basic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 ` 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to call to the attention of the 
U.S. Congress and the American people 
the outstanding work of Adolph W. 
Schmidt, of Pittsburgh, who is the chair- 
man of the U.S. delegation to the present 
Atlantic Conference of NATO—North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization—in Paris, 
France. We people of Pittsburgh and 
western Pennsylvania are proud of the 
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constructive work which Adolph Schmidt 
has accomplished in public and civic 
service in our area, and agree thoroughly 
with the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of Pittsburgh in choosing Adolph 
Schmidt as 1961 Man of the Year. 

As a longtime personal friend of 


‘Adolph Schmidt and his good wife, Hel- 


en—Patsy—Mellon Schmidt, and as one 
of the people who recommended and 
sponsored the appointment of Adolph 
Schmidt to membership on the U.S. del- 
egation to the Atlantic Conference of 
NATO, it is a double pleasure to find his 
talents used so well for the development 
and progress of the people of the Atlantic 
Basin. The selection of Adolph Schmidt 
as the chairman of the delegation is an 
excellent one, as he has been giving his 
full time and talents for the success of 
our U.S. mission and the success of the 
Atlantic Conference. 

An excellent article by Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette Staff Writer Alvin Rosen- 
sweet has appeared in the edition of the 
Post-Gazette Daily magazine of January 
11, 1962, entitled “Man of the Year Be- 
lieves World and Civic Duties Are Basic,” 
and I am inserting this article as part 
of my remarks. I am also inserting the 
article, “Local Executive Urges Union of 
NATO States,” from the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette of January 10, 1962: 

From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Jan. 10, 
1962 

ADOLPH ScHMInpT, or T. MELLON & Sons, 

SPEAKS IN Paris—LocaL Executive URGES 
UNION OF NATO STATES 


Paris, January 9.—Two American speakers 
today advised NATO nations to adopt a uni- 
fied top level political mechanism, and to 
face up to the world’s overpopulation and 
underdevelopment problems. 

They spoke to about 80 prominent citizens 
of the 15 North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
nations in the second day of a 2-week Atlan- 
tic convention of NATO nations, a newly 
organized discussion group with no power of 
decision. 

Adolph Schmidt of Pittsburgh, vice presi- 
dent and governor of T. Mellon & Sons, 
proposed the adoption of a union of sovereign 
NATO states which would tie the collective 
defense responsibilities of all the NATO 
countries into one political organization 
along the lines of either a federation or 
confederation. 

Hugh Moore of Easton, Pa., retired manu- 
facturer who founded the Dixie Cup Co., 
said that while the death rate has been cut 
in recent years, the birth rate has increased, 
leading to a serious overpopulation problem. 
He also pointed out the dangers of increased 
revolutions is underdeveloped countries be- 
cause of their poverty and ignorance. 

[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
Jan. 11, 1962] 
MAN OF THE YEAR BELIEVES WORLD AND CIVIC 
Durtzs Arg Basic 
(By Alvih Rosensweet) 

When Adolph W. (for William) Schmidt 
was named yesterday by the junior chamber 
of commerce as Pittsburgh’s 1961 Man of the 
Year he was roughly 3,939 air miles away in 
Paris taking part in the Atlantic Convention 
of NATO. 

This activity is typical of this business- 
man-banker who believes that all the prob- 
lems in the world today can be summarized 
in one basic issue; tyranny versus freedom. 

That's the only issue in the world today,” 
he said before leaving for Paris as 1 of 20 
leading U.S. citizens who are striving to ef- 
fect greater cooperation and unity among the 
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countries that form NATO—North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

Schmidt, 57, a native of McKeesport, oc- 
cupies a foremost position in Pittsburgh as 
vice president and governor of T. Mellon & 
Sons and as president since 1954 of the A. 
W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust. 
As head of the Mellon Trust he is charged 


-with distribution of funds which, through 


1960, totaled $157,800,251. 

Schmidt is engaged in a wide range of 
civic activities, among the most important 
being the Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development, of which he was chair- 
man and which he served as president from 
1956 to 1959. International affairs as well as 
community progress occupy most of his wak- 
ing moments. 

Attorney David Glick, former president of 
the Allegheny County Bar Association, has 
likened Schmidt to the citizen of ancient 
Greece best described in Pericles’ Funeral 
Oration as recorded by Thucydides, the 
Athenian historian. 

“These citizens attend both to public and 
private duties and do not allow absorption in 
their private affairs to interfere with their 
knowledge of the city,” Glick observed at the 
bar association’s annual meeting in De- 
cember. 

“It's a good thing for Pittsburgh that its 
Man of the Year is a classic scholar with 
more than a bowing acquaintance with Plato, 
Emerson, Lincoln, and Justice Holmes,” 
Glick said yesterday. “Adolph Schmidt is a 
dreamer whose dreams become realities.” 

As a measure of the man, philosopher Mor- 
timer Adler's second volume on “The Idea of 
Freedom” is dedicated to Schmidt. 

A Pittsburgher who has worked with top 
Government people in Washington and who 
knows Schmidt well described him as “a 
man with critical and philosophical depth 
who would be tops in any league.” In addi- 
tion to Schmidt's intense preoccupation with 
international affairs, this man summarized 
Schmidt's principal interests as: 

1. His belief that a liberal education as a 
basic cultural necessity is essential. 

2. His sense of responsibility in urban 
planning. 

2. His interest in the whole field of health, 
which helped lead to formation of the Alle- 
gheny County Health Department. 

Schmidt's office on the 39th floor of the 
United States Steel-Mellon Building at 525 
William Penn Place reflects his manifold in- 
terests. Unlike the offices of most executives, 
it is faced on three sides with bookcases from 
floor to ceiling. (A fireplace is at the other 
end of the handsomely paneled, carpeted 


quarters.) 


Schmidt's office library runs the gamut 
from foreign affairs to conservatism. Roman 
religion, Chinese painting, ancient Greece 
and Rome, and the classics. It includes 
magazines on foreign affairs; “Political Hand- 
book of the World,” published by the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Affairs; and studies on “The 
United Nations and Promotion of the Gen- 
eral Welfare.” 


Books range from “The Flood Control 
Controversy" and “The Conservation of 
Ground Water“ to Shakespeare, Thomas 
Aquinas, Virgil, Plutarch, Hegel, Goethe, and 
Melville. 

Schmidt's presence in Paris at the NATO 
Citizens Convention reflects his greatest im- 
mediate interest, one that has concerned him 
since the end of World War II. This interest 
led him to attend as a U.S. delegate the 
Princeton University Conference on NATO 
and the Conference on the North Atlantic 
Community at Bruges, Belgium, in 1957, and 
the Atlantic Conference in London in 1959. 

Appointed to the U.S. Citizens Commission 
on NATO by the late Sam Rayburn, Speaker 
of the House, Schmidt was chosen chairman 
of the U.S. delegation to the preparatory 
committee of the Commission. In that role 
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he went to London last March to help make 
Plans for the Paris sessions. 

At Paris, Schmidt is one of 98 delegates 
from the 15 NATO countries who, as private 
citizens uninstructed by their Governments, 
will try to come up with some recommenda- 
tions to present to their Governments in an 
effort to promote Western solidarity against 
the Communist bloc. 

Schmidt says that his overwhelming in- 
terest in international affairs stems from his 
World War II experience. Schmidt was a 
lieutenant colonel stationed in Africa with 
the Office of Strategic Services (OSS), at 
Cairo, and at Accra on the West Coast. 

After that he moved with Gen. George 
Patton's 3d Army across France to the Elbe, 
to make a junction with the Russians. He 
was awarded the Bronze Star and two battle 
stars, 

“We had a reception in Lepzig with the 
Russians at what was left of the town hall,” 
Schmidt recalled. It was a terrific recep- 
tion. They were great, The Russian officers 
had a great sense of humor and they were 
quite free except when they saw a com- 
missar standing in the wings. But I got a 
strong impression of the stupidity and futil- 
ity of war.” 

To examine what Schmidt describes as 
“my main hobby’’—the field of international 
affairs—it may be well to quote him at 
length on his attitudes in this respect. In 
an interview before he left for the Atlantic 
Convention, he said: 

“I feel a terrible frustration that man over 
his entire history has been able to make no 
Progress in the relationship of man-to-man, 
tribe-to-tribe, nation-to-nation. We are do- 
ing things today exactly as did the caveman 
and the men of all previous civilizations. 

“Our technological advances are not prog- 
Tess in this sense. They're only change. 
Man goes 600 miles an hour but he still goes 
from point A to point B. 

“If we do nothing different we will suffer 
the same fate as Roman civilization. Unless 
We do something different there is no ques- 
tion that we'll destroy ourselves, not by war 
80 much as by losing the leadership group 
that suffers the heaviest attrition at a time 
of war. 

“Have we by sheer horror of present - day 
Weapons arrived at a point where Western 
man can put a taboo on war? Can't we 
make a small leap forward where men can 
Say “We'll try to arrange our political affairs 
to do just a little better?’ 

“The peace will only be kept by power. 
We must strive for an overwhelming balance 
of power on the side of freedom. Under a 
united Atlantic community a political in- 
strumentality would be devised to provide an 
economic, political, and military policy. 

“But everything within the United States, 
Great Britain, and the other NATO coun- 
tries would be the same. Without this, the 
Soviet strategy to divide and conquer would 
be a success and before long the United 
States would be isolated. 

“Progress since formation of NATO is not 
visible.” 

Schmidt conceded that a major obstacle 
in forming a united Atlantic community is 
the unwillingness of the countries to sur- 
render even a fragment of their sovereignty. 
But in his talk before the bar association in 
December, Schmidt pointed out that, the 
meaning of sovereignty is misunderstood. 

He observed that insistence on complete 
individual sovereignty in international af- 
fairs creates anarchy, He took the position 
that it is entirely possible, even proper, to 
transfer a portion of our sovereignty if it 
will provide greater security or prosperity. 

“The important distinction we must make 
for the future is not the surrender of sover- 
Cignty by the individual government, but 
the further extension of sovereignty by the 
Sovereign private citizens,” he said. 
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“The difficulty in part lies in confusing 
patriotism with sovereignty * * * but pa- 
triotism and love of country can remain un- 
diminished even after a transfer of political 
sovereignty," 

In our interviews, Schmidt emphasized 
that the United States and Canada must 
enter the European Common Market, and 
that eventually there will be complete elimi- 
nation of tariff walls. Industries that could 
prove severe damage by an end to tariffs 
would receive subsidies and other protec- 
tions, in Schmidt's view. A 

“The tariff issue will be a big fight in Con- 
gress,” he forecast. “But I hope wiser heads 
will prevail and show that the United States 
would be better off by taking this route. But 
men must educate themselves on these issues, 
form a proper opinion, and get them to their 
Congressmen and Senators. They will do 
nothing until they hear from their constitu- 
ents." 

Schmidt said in his bar association talk 
that he believes the Atlantic democracies 
must be brought together in order to cure 
“the anarchy which exists in the Atlantic 
area.” 

Such an organization, he believes, would 
prevent future wars among the Atlantic 
nations and stop disruptive economic com- 
petition. He believes also that the West 
must as soon as possible “present a fully 
united front in the struggle with the Soviet 
Union and Communist China.” Only an 
unbalance of power in our favor, democrat- 
ically controlled, will keep the peace, he 
believes. 

Schmidt's route, which leads now to Paris, 
began 57 years ago. He was born in Mc- 
Keesport September 13, 1904, the son of 
Adolph and Louise Schmidt. His father, a 
druggist who became interested in real 
estate and banking, died in 1937. His 
mother, now 85 still lives in McKeesport. 
His sister Louise is Mrs. Charles Heinz whose 
husband is a vice president of H. J. Heinz Co. 

Schmidt, who remembers McKeesport of 
his youth as a grimy milltown, attended 
McKeesport High School before transferring 
to Mercersburg Academy, where he grad- 
uated. He took his bachelor of arts degree 
in 1926 at Princeton, where he rowed on the 
150-pound crew, worked on the editorial 
board of the Tiger, and took part in the 
chorus of Triangle Club productions. 

He spent the year after Princetown tour- 
ing Europe, visiting m „ living with 
families in France and Germany, and ac- 
quiring the of his interest in 
world affairs. He studied at the University 
of Berlin and at the Sorbonne, then came 
home to Harvard University Business School 
for a master's degree in 1929. 

On June 27, 1936, Schmidt married Helen 
(Patsy) Mellon, daughter of Thomas A. Mel- 
lon, a nephew of Andrew W. Mellon, late 
grant financier and Secretary of Treasury. 
Mrs, Schmidt is a grandniece of Andrew 
Mellon. 

Mrs. Schmidt, who is in Europe with her 
husband, is an accomplished ornithologist 
and has recorded a number of bird discover- 
ies that have won her the commendation of 
professionals. Occasionally, Schmidt ac- 
companies his wife on bird-watching trips 
in the Ligonier Valley, where they have a 
weekend home. 

The Schmidts have two children, Thomas, 
a senior at Princeton, and Helen, who gradu- 
ated from Sarah Lawrence last June and is 
now doing graduate work in fine arts at 
New York University. The Schmidt’s home 
for many years has been at 1060 Highmont 
Road, East End, a white brick, once a gar- 
dener's cottage, to which several wings have 
been added. 

Schmidt went straight from Harvard Busi- 
ness School to the Mellon National Bank 
and he was later with Forbes National Bank 
& Union Trust Co. Associated with the 
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A. W. Mellon interests since 1938, he was 
named vice president and governor of T. 
Mellon & Sons in 1946 and became president 
of the Mellon Trust in 1954, after serving as 
trustee and treasurer since 1949. 

Possibly, Schmidt’s most positive contri- 
bution to the Pittsburgh community has 
been in his role as president from 1956 to 
1959 of the Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development, of which he is now 
chairman. 

He was an effective force, as à representa- 
tive of the Mellon interests, in the Pitts- 
burgh renaissance. Schmidt has urged 
that open spaces in the area be reserved for 
future use, and that such land be held for 
recreational sites, rights-of-way for a region- 
al transportation system, and for the develop- 
ment of carefully chosen industrial sites. 

Redevelopment, rehabilitation and housing 
have been a cornerstone of his approach to 
urban renewal. He has pointed up the ne- 
cessity for conservation of water resources. 

As first chairman of the Board of Health 
of Allegheny County, he guided the county 
health department through the stages lead- 
ing to its formation and has fought for 
Government funds for preventive health 
programs. 

This interest in the renewal of & city has 
led also to his membership on the Urban 
Redevelopment Authority, Pittsburgh Re- 
gional Planning Association, National Plan- 
ning Association and the Pennsylvania State 
Planning Board. 

Schmidt today feels that he did not get 
the education at Princeton that he should 
have. He became aware in later life of the 
importance of a liberal arts education and 
believes that 17-year-old college freshmen 
should not be choosing their own subjects. 

Schmidt's interest in the need for a people 
better schooled in the liberal arts is of a 
piece with his interest in international af- 
fairs and urban redevelopment, 

“I would hope,” he said, “that a faculty 
would say to its students ‘this is what you 
should know. If you don't want to take 
these courses go somewhere else.“ Today, 
most colleges have a pick-and-choose method 
of selecting courses.“ 

Schmidt’s interest in this field led to his 
appointment from 1954 to 1956 to the board 
of visitors and governors of St. John's Col- 
lege, Annapolis, Md., which has created what 
Schmidt terms "the essence of a good educa- 
tion.” 

At St. John’s 40 percent of the entire cur- 
riculum is in science and math, and there 
are no electiyes and no textbooks. Semi- 
nars and daily tutorials—meetings between 
students and teachers—are the rule. 

“This is what Jefferson meant when he 
said 'A democracy can only be continued by 
an educated citizenry," Schmidt believes. 
“My interest in education is that we con- 
tinue our democracy. We are a terribly in- 
formed people. 

“There is a basic intelligence in the United 
States but basic education is lacking. In 
the past 15 years it has become superficial. 
Perhaps sitting in front of a television set 
is too overwhelming an influence on the 
American people.” 

Schmidt feels deeply enough on this sub- 
ject that in a speech in 1956 at Colorado 
Springs before the Association of American 
Medical Colleges he advocated a greater em- 
phasis on the liberal arts for premedical 
and medical students. 

Schmidt has engaged in innumerable other 
projects. He is a former president of Pres- 
byterian Hospital and has been active in 
campaigns for the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra, the Pittsburgh Playhouse, which 
he helped found, United Negro College Fund, 
Children’s Hospital, and others. 

He has, as it has been said of him, met the 
standards set by Pericles and by Justice 
Holmes, The man who holds himself aloof 
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from public life is not quiet, but useless,” 
Pericles said. To which Holmes, much later, 
added that “It is required of a man that 
he share the action of his day or risk being 
judged not to have lived at all.” 

In these respects Schmidt has met the test 
defining the true citizen. He sees in his 
present role, as a citizen-delegate to the 
NATO Convention in Paris, the answer to a 
citizen's troublesome question: 

“What can I do about the state of the 
world?” 

He is seeking, as one man among many, 
to do something about it. 


Larger Federal Share in Medical Care a 
Necessity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
Thursday last the Senate and House of 
Representatives heard the President of 
the United States deliver an urgent and 
eloquent call for the extension of medical 
services and care to the Nation’s elderly 
citizens under the social security system. 

The immediacy and high priority 
which the Kennedy administration gives 
to this issue is substantiated by the un- 
happy experience in our State of West 
Virginia, where a genuine effort was 
made to implement a program of medical 
care for the aged under the provisions 
of existing legislation. 

The program, launched shortly after 
Congress enacted legislation setting up 
a system of Federal-State cost sharing 
in 1960, already has literally “gone on 
the rocks.” Payments have been cut 
back, remedial care payments outlawed, 
and many doctors and hospitals have 
withdrawn from participation in the 
program—despite the fact that this 
formula was one which the medical pro- 
fession, in general, supported and recom- 
mended. 


Many of us saw the coming crisis in 
the West Virginia medical program as 
early as last summer. On August 2, 
1961, I appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to say: 

The failure of Congress to move ahead 
with and provide social security coverage for 
the medical care program has already neces- 
sitated in West Virginia the development of 
plans for a cutback. And if the proposals 
for social security expansion are delayed be- 
yond this year, it is estimated that West 
Virginia's share of the cost of the limited 
need aged care plan will advance to beyond 
$10 and $12 million a year. 


For our State of less than 2 million 
citizens, Mr. President, this financial 
load—which has now materialized—is an 
intolerable burden. 

Our hope that Congress would pass— 
as I said last August a substantial and 
more meaningful measure under social 
security tax financing” has not material- 
ized, and the senior citizens of West Vir- 
ginia, despite the State's efforts to pro- 
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vide care under Public Law 86-778, are 
suffering accordingly. 

One of the best commentaries on this 
inequitable and unfortunate situation is 
presented in cogent and pertinent edi- 
torials recently in the Charleston Ga- 
zette. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
these editorials, at this point, and I com- 
mend them to the attention of Members 
of the Congress and other interested 
persons. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE Acro Care Woes Sorry LESSON FOR 
UNITED STATES 

This week in West Virginia the Medical 
Assistance for the Aged program—which has 
the AMA’s certified seal of approval—re- 
ceived a number of stiff jolts from W. Ber- 
nard Smith, State welfare commissioner. 

The MAA schedule fee underwent drastic 
revision. The highest charge formerly al- 
lowed for a doctor’s fee was $187.50. Now 
the maximum is $40. 

Hospital costs used to run as high as $35 
daily. In the future only 90 percent of daily 
costs will be paid, limited to a $20 maximum. 

Remedial care payments have been out- 
lawed. 

Druggists, who had been charging what- 
ever the traffic would bear for prescriptions 
for MAA clients, will be restricted to “the 
manufacturer’s wholesale price plus a service 
charge of 75 cents per prescription.” 

Eligibility requirements have been in- 
creased, meaning that fewer aged citizens 
will be qualified for the program. 

All of these changes were made necessary 
by the skyrocketing costs of the current pro- 
gram. The State simply doesn't have the 
funds to continue the program in its present 
form. 

“Two million dollars in doctor bills,” said 
Smith in explaining why his department was 
forced to order the cutbacks, “remain to be 
paid, and it is estimated there is another 
million dollars to be paid doctors who are 
behind in billing.” 

At the forthcoming budget session legis- 
lators will be confronted with a crisis. They 
can scrap the whole program. They can find 
the necessary funds—an impossible assign- 
ment—to return the program to its former 
high standards. They can scratch around 
and come up with sufficient moneys to con- 
tinue the program on a relatively inade- 
quate basis, thus assuring that thousands 
of West Virginia's aged who desperately re- 
quire medical assistance aren't going to re- 
ceive it. 

The results in this State of the MAA pro- 
gram prove conclusively why the Kennedy 
program is mandatory. We commend to 
West Virginia Congressmen the failures ex- 
perienced here, and we believe it is impor- 
tant they document to the whole Congress 
this sorry, miserable record. 

The West Virginia story speaks volumes in 
support of the social security approach. The 
aged will be protected by broad, comprehen- 
sive coverage. The State's economy will be 
relieved of an intolerable, insupportable 
burden. And surprisingly the medical pro- 
fession will benefit by receiving adequate 
compensation for services rendered. 


Acep Mgpicat Care BILL Makes AMA 
APOPLECTIC 


One of the prime domestic issues to face 
the Congress in the new session is the Presi- 
dent's proposal to finance medical care for 
the aged through a prepaid insurance pro- 
gram within the social security structure. 

The American Medical Association, which 
sees socialized medicine behind every bush 
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in exactly the same frequency that the 
Birchers see a Communist at every street 
corner, has not been exactly reticent in cx- 
pressing its opposition to the idea. 

So distraught, in fact, is the AMA that last 
year—when the bill never even reached the 
stage of serious consideration in the Con- 
gress—the lobbying group spent a sum that 
went well into six figures, The AMA topped 
all other lobbying groups in its reported 
lobbying expenditures, surpassing the efforts 
of even such free-spending veterans as the 
letter carriers, the unions and the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 

The American people well might ask where 
this money comes from. The answer, of 
course, is that it derives—directly or in- 
directly—from them in the form of money 
they pay their doctors or their private insur- 
ance companies for medical care. 

The AMA is so exercised about the bugaboo 
of socialized medicine that it is incapable 
of making a great deal of sense on the sub- 
ject of the proposed program. It insists that 
the prepayment plan would take away the 
patient’s traditional freedom of choice in 
selecting a doctor, although it neglects to 
say where it obtained this information. 

The association has an answer all its own 
to the problem of medical care for the in- 
digent aged. It would, on proof of need, ap- 
ply the Kerr-Mills formula—but only. 
naturally, in those States which have im- 
plemented the Kerr-Mills Act. The indi- 
gent aged in other States get short shrift 
from the AMA. And even in some of the 
States which have acted, the formula would 
allow something in the neighborhood of 3 
days hospitalization according to the gen- 
erous, warm-hearted AMA plan. 

Aged and indigent doctors (if there are 
any) have nothing to worry about, of course, 
because professional courtesy takes care of 
them. 

Aside from the natural repugnance many 
Americans feel toward the means test as a 
measure of eligibility, there is just no ra- 
tional argument against the use of the social 
security framework as a vehicle for providing 
medical care. There is nothing socialistic 
in prepaid medical insurance—and if there 
is, why are the doctors themselves in many 
areas cooperating in similar insurance pro- 
grams? 

The absence of a rational argument has 
forced the AMA to fall back on its tradi- 
tional rallying cry: If they can't think of a 
good reason to oppose something, they just 
call it socialized medicine and let it go at 
that. 

As for us, well, if the President's proposal 
is socialized medicine, then we guess we're 
for socialized medicine. 


EprroriaLs—StTatr MAA DIFFICULTIES REFLECT 
GENERAL CHAOS 


West Virginians need look no further than 
their own pitiful experiment with medical 
assistance for the aged, conservative-style. 
to glimpse the chaos which dominates the 
economics of American medicine. 

The MAA program was conceived by self- 
styled fiscal conservatives, with the support 
of the American Medical Association, as an 
alternative to placing medical care for the 
aged under the social security system. It 
is perhaps the most fiscally irresponsible 

program ever adopted in West Virginia, 
threatening an endless drain on the State 
treasury. 

Adoption of the program smacked of bi- 
partisan political expediency. Republican 
Governor Underwood sprang it on a Demo- 
cratic Legislature only a month before the 
1960 general election. U.S. Senator JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH, Democrat of West Virginia, 
warned of the enormous financial burden 
the State might be assuming. 

But Underwood hooted him down and 
Democratic legislators, fearful of antagoniz- 
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ing aged voters, embraced the program with 
little meaningful debate. The State is now 
Paying the price for such political together- 
ness on an election eve. 

The very physicians who championed the 
MAA are now refusing to participate 
in it because their fees for doctoring the 
aged were reduced to avoid a possible State 
deficit. They apparently favor medical care 
for the aged—but only on their own pros- 
Perous terms. And that means fat fees to 
be paid them from the State and Federal 
treasuries while they continue to denounce 
any alternative proposals as socialism. 

It’s time for hospitals and doctors to stop 
talking out of both sides of their mouths. 
Both are partially subsidized by taxpayers— 
through Federal ald which has stimulated 
the construction of new hospitals, through 
the State pop tax which provides future 
physicians with an education at the West 
Virginia University Medical Center, and 
through property tax exemptions for hos- 
Pitals that call themselves nonprofit. 

Their refusal to cooperate with the State 
Department of Welfare during the current 
financial crisis—created by the very MAA 
program championed by the doctors—clearly 
brands them as deficient in a sense of re- 
Sponsibility to their fellow citizens and 
State. 

For poorer States such as West Virginia, 
the MAA program is a bottomless well in 
Which scarce State tax dollars will be drop- 
Ped from now until the AMA announces it 
favors socialized medicine. 

West Virginia lacks the resources to fi- 
nance an adequate program of medical care 
for its aged citizens, even with generous 
matching funds from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Our other welfare programs were in 
a sad state of neglect before MAA was 
adopted, as were many other State services. 

Such a gigantic task can only be carried 
out by the Federal Government—which can 
assure that the aged of both New York and 
West Virginia get the medical care they need 
without selling their homes and spending 
their last years on earth hopelessly mired 
in debt. 

There is no rational reason why a man’s 
life or health should depend on his ability to 
Pay for medical services. Permitting phy- 
Siclans to preserve their laissez-faire king- 
dom will continue to spawn such economic 
quackery as the MAA program, which has 
proved a cruel deception to West Virginia's 
aged. 

Our sad experience with MAA is only 
symptomatic of the desperate need for re- 
forming American medical economics. A 
good place to begin is for Congress to adopt 
President Kennedy's proposal to put medical 
care for the aged under the social security 
system. 


Free Enterprise, Free Markets, and 
Free Hearts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley, chairman of the 
board of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., 
before the Rotary Club of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill., on January 2, 1962, togeth- 
er with an editorial from the New York 
Daily News of January 6, 1962: 
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FREE ENTERPRISE, PREE MARKETS, AND 
Free HEARTS 


There are prophets of doom among us who 
dolefully report that these are times of 
greatest challenge. In grave notes they in- 
tone that not only our political institutions 
but our very way of life must be validated 
before the world. 

I certainly agree with them on the facts, 
but I cannot agree with their mournful con- 
clusion, 

The reason is that I believe in our way 
of life. More than that, I believe that our 
country and our way of life were bullt by 
enthusiastic response to challenges just as 
great as those confronting us now. For 
example, I cannot bring myself to believe 
that this generation faces greater chal- 
lenge than the Continental Army at Valley 
Forge—tfreezing in the snow and with three 
major cities, Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia in the hands of an invading army. 
I cannot believe that this generation, or the 
ones succeeding, are likely to encounter 
heavier test than our country invaded, the 
White House in flames and an American 
President driven from Washington. Con- 
sider the Americans who crossed the plains 
in Conestoga wagons: remember the Amer- 
ican families who rounded stormy Cape Horn 
in sailing ships, or walked across the in- 
fested jungle paths of the Isthmus to settle 
our own Far West. I say that if we are not 
made of such stuff then we have failed our 
heritage. Certainly, this is a time of chal- 
lenge; and, for myself, I welcome it. 

I think we need apologize to no man and 
to no nation for our success as a people, 
Furthermore, I am prepared to defend the 
American way not only as a purely American 
pattern but as a demonstrated experiment 
by which all mankind may profit. 

It is assailed now and in quarters other 
than Communist—because too much atten- 
tion is bestowed upon the family. 

But, has any government at any time 
created an institution which is better 
equipped to raise children. It is true that 
the largest civic investment in any Ameri- 
can community is usually its school sys- 
tems. é 

But what bettcr economic venture is there 
for a democracy than in its future citizens? 
Even so great a conservative as Sir Winston 
Churchill remarked that there is no safer 
investment for a nation than a bottle of milk 
in a baby. I will go one step further; there 
is no more profitable one than a textbook in 
the hands of a child. 

With finality, therefore, I say that our Na- 
tion is built on its families and their devo- 
tion to our educational systems, And from 
some experience with Government, I have 
no hesitancy in saying that family love and 
care are beyond the powers of legislation of 
any government, including our own. 

I do not deny to governments, other than 
our own, their right of experiment. But I 
do state that the life of our Nation depends 
upon raising children to be people, not 
robots; and that even in this age of science 
the slide rule does not exist which can yet 
measure the values of the human heart. 
Whether or not all of our children should be 
fully educated as responsible citizens of a 
democracy is not a matter of national poli- 
tics; it is a matter of national conscience and 
it is a matter of national defense. And its 
essence is in what is taught the child, not 
who pays for the books, 

The second great phase in which we are 
assailed is in our system of free enterprise. 
I note with particular satisfaction that on 
this score we are attacked from both the 
extreme right and the extreme left. I note 
this with extreme satisfaction because it 
exactly demonstrates my point; that wher- 
ever free enterprise ceases to exist personal 
and political freedom ceases to exist with it. 
Obviously, the enemies of personal freedom 
are also the enemies of free enterprise and 
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private property. Ot course, it can full well 
be seen why the totalitarian states so vig- 
orously assault private enterprise; it is in 
truth the bulwark of freedom. 

More particularly, the Communists pred- 
ieated their whole postwar policy on the 
theory that our economy would collapse 
without war to sustain it. And what hap- 
pened? The standard of living of the fres 
world soared—not out of competition with 
the Communists but out of the competition 
inherent within our own democratic way. 
That which the Communists most feared 
was stated by a distinguished American labor 
leader; namely, that the greatest example of 
working democracy was the counters of a 
supermarket. Why? Because a wide choice 
of the same products is put there by free 
enterprise, and the American housewife casts 
a free vote for which product she thinks 
best every time she makes a purchase. In 
short, it refutes Karl Marx at every point— 
that a nation can multiply its wealth by 
simply not interfering with free men and 
free capital functioning together to give free 
people a free choice of their products. 

The Iron Curtain was built to keep this 
knowledge from the peoples behind it. It 
is one of the great paradoxes of history that 
the very states which declare free enterprise 
as obsolete refuse to meet it in fair com- 
petition, in the open market of goods or of 
ideas. It is not because free enterprise has 
failed to meet the needs of this 20th cen- 
tury that they fear it; it is because it has 
succeeded only too well. 

It is for that reason that President Ken- 
nedy wishes, and wisely, that American busi- 
ness and capital function abroad. It is be- 
cause American business, over and above its 
economic usefulness, is a demonstration that 
the free way is the right way; that the rights 
of men and the rights of property are one 
and the same; for in the final analysis the 
right of property is only one of the many 
rights of a freeman. 

Now, one of the reasons for the effective- 
ness of free enterprise is that it is mobile 
and adaptable; it is directed and guarded by 
those most at interest, exercising instant 
and untrammelled judgment. 

It would seem, therefore, that in counter- 
measure for the attacks made upon free 
enterprise that enlightened self-interest of 
the free nations would indicate that they 
unite to protect it. And, to my way of 
thinking, the best way to protect foreign in- 
vestment, as was stated by William 8. 
Youngman, chairman of the board, Ameri- 
can International Underwriters Corp., be- 
fore the Far East-America Council of Com- 
merce and Industry, is to permit free 
enterprise to defend itself. More particu- 
larly, when an American plant or business 
is seized by a foreign dictator, as in the case 
of Cuba, the Cuban Communists ought not 
be allowed to sell its products in the free 
markets of the world. No American State 
would permit a gang of automobile thieves 
to open a taxi service with the stolen ve- 
hicles; no civilized country would permit 
wholesale diamond thieves to open a jewelry 
store for the disposal of stolen gems. Could 
it be argued that such practices would be 
legal if the succeeded in seizing 
the State capitols and passed laws validating 
title to the thefts? Of course not. To do 
so would be depriving honest citizens of 
their honest savings without due process of 
law. 

Still less would it be justice, as we under- 
stand it, to deprive the rightful owner of 
his rights in court. The fact that a district 
attorney acts for all of the people in the 
prosecution for the crime of theft does not 
deprive the actual victim from recovering 
his own property by civil process in the civil 
courts. 

That is good law domestically and it is 
good law internationally. Yet that is not 
the state of international law today. To- 
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day, a private citizen cannot sue for the 
recovery of his identifiable property from his 
confiscated factory, in an American court, 
even though he is an American citizen and 
the identifiable property is here in the United 
States. Under an age-old and now obsolete 
concept, in practical effect, a diplomatic 
immunity attaches to products of confis- 
cated property, provided such confiscation 
is by order of the nation wherein the prop- 
erty is located. Against an opponent like 
communism this is practically a standing 
offer of the use of the worldwide free mar- 
kets for any set of desperadoes capable of 
capturing and looting a country. 

Indeed, it is one of the prime economic 
weapons of the Communists to seize factories 
and institutions of a free people and then 
use the sale of the products in the free 
market to purchase the means to overthrow 
the free markets themselves. This is being 
carried out, right this minute, on a scale so 
monstrous as to be unmatched in history. 

Yet the remedy is immediately available. 
Free enterprise needs no help; it need only 
not to be hindered by the free governments. 
If the civil courts of the free world were 
opened to free enterprise to recover its mer- 
chandise as it appears there such markets 
would be denied to the Communist dictator- 
ship. This is a simple matter of passing a 
statute by the Congress permitting private 
enterprise to sue in the courts for its private 
property. 

This simple recognition of simple morality 
would endanger no nation, create no crisis. 
Indeed, it would ease the diplomatic ten- 
sion in our own time honored fashion: that 
is, by permitting those most at interest to 
take care of themselves—and by simple rec- 
ognition of their American rights in an 
American open court. I do not hesitate to 
recommend to other free nations, our allies, 
that they take similar action. 

Thus, my answer to the challenge to our 
freedoms and our ways of life is to reassert 
them as strongly and as proudly as I can. 
To do less is to deny that which has taken 
us so far. It is only a century and a half 
since Americans blazed a trail through the 
wilderness, but four-lane highways pass 
millions of people through their mountain 
gaps today. Almost within the memory of 
living men Americans on the great plains 
slept in stockade by night—and today the 
spires of great cities, as towering now as 
their faith and hope then, grace these self- 
same prairies. Where their wagon trains 
crept across the great uplands jet planes 
now dart at 660 miles an hour; but the 
airplane directional beams gleaming from 
the distant peaks are but the reflection of 
the beacons which glowed in the indomit- 
able hearts of the pioneers. 

Certainly this is a time of challenge but 
it is no greater now than it was then; and 
now, as then, this is not time for faint 
hearts or unsure faith. Speaking only for 
myself, there is no challenge I would not 
face rather than turn my back on my herit- 
age as an American citizen. And the first of 
our traditions is that we head into a gale 
and not run before it. 

Finally, I state my own articles of faith. 
I say our country is free because it was not 
developed by State-owned men, running 
State-owned factories. I say we believe in 
and we shall continue to believe in free 
enterprise, because it is the response to a 
free man’s first challenge—to earn his bread 
by the sweat of his brow and not by the 
blood on his brother's back drawn by the 
whips of the State. 


GUEST EDITORIAL 
By James A. Farley, in a speech in Chicago, 
January 2: 
“There are prophets of doom among us 
who dolefully report that these are times of 
greatest challenge * . 
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“I cannot bring myself to believe that this 
generation faces greater challenge than the 
Continental Army at Valley Forge—tfreezing 
in the snow and with three major cities, 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, in the 
hands of an invading army. I cannot be- 
lieve that this generation, or the ones suc- 
ceeding, are likely to encounter heavier tests 
than our country invaded, the White House 
in flames, and an American President driven 
from Washington [in the War of 1812]. Con- 
sider the Americans who crossed the plains 
in Conestoga wagons, or walked across the 
infested jungle paths of the Isthmus to set- 
tle our own Far West. I say that if we 
are not made of such stuff then we have 
failed our heritage. Certainly, this is a time 
of challenge; and, for myself, I welcome it.” 


“The Proposal for Authority To Issue 
Temporary Cease and Desist Or- 
ders”—Address of FTC Commissioner 
Everette MacIntyre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 10, 1962 


Mr.STEED. Mr. Speaker, on January 
3, 1961, I introduced H.R. 1233, a bill to 
amend the Federal Trade Commission 
Act to provide for the issuance of tempo- 
rary cease and desist orders to prevent 
certain acts and practices pending com- 
pletion of that agency’s proceedings. 
Later during the 2d session of the 87th 
Congress I introduced a somewhat modi- 
fied similar measure—H.R. 8830. The 
distinguished and able chairman of the 
House Small Business Committee, the 
Honorable WRIGHT PatMan, also intro- 
duced an identical measure—H.R. 8831, 
and prior thereto several Members like- 
wise sponsored similar legislative pro- 
posals. 

It will, no doubt, be of interest to my 
colleagues in the House, that Commis- 
sioner Everette MacIntyre of the Federal 
Trade Commission, delivered a most il- 
luminating address before the Federal 
Bar Association in Washington, D.C., on 
January 4, 1962, regarding these bills. 
This able and learned speaker, prior to 
being appointed by President Kennedy 
to the Federal Trade Commission, was 
the general counsel to the House Small 
Business Committee. Inasmuch as these 
measures are still pending, I feel that 
Commissioner Maelntyre's address mer- 
its your fullest consideration. It is as 
follows: 

“Tue PROPOSAL FOR AUTHORITY To ISSUE 
TEMPORARY CEASE AND DESIST ORDERS” 
(Remarks by Everette MacIntyre, Commis- 
sioner, Federal Trade Commission) 
BACKGROUND OF PENDING PROPOSALAS 

In the 86th Congress, the Honorable Tom 
STEED, Democrat, of Oklahoma, a member of 
the House Small Business Committee, and 
the Honorable, WRIGHT Patman, Democrat, 
of Texas, chairman of that committee, intro- 
duced identical bills to authorize and em- 
power the Federal Trade Commission to en- 
ter temporary cease and desist orders to 
provide for temporary relief, pending the is- 
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suance of final orders in long, drawn-out 
litigated cases. i 

For a period of time prior to the intro- 
duction of his bill to empower the Federal 
Trade Commission to issue temporary cease 
and desist orders, Representative STEED, as 
chairman of a special subcommittee of the 
House Small Business Committee, had heard 
testimony and received considerable evi- 
dence from small business firms about trade 
practices in the dairy industry. He had lis- 
tened to numerous complaints that price dis- 
criminations involving sales at prices below 
cost and other related practices, were de- 
stroying small business firms and tending to 
create monopolistic conditions in the sale 
and distribution of dairy products. 

In the course of testimony before Repre- 
sentative STEED’s subcommittee in April 1958, 
it was pointed out that complaints about 
these alleged destructive trade practices had 
been made to the Federal Trade Commission. 
In that connection, it was further alleged 
that due to provisions of existing law and 
procedures, long drawn out litigation would 
ensue before the issues could be resolved, In 
the meantime, victimized small business con- 
cerns would be forced out of business as a 
result of these practices. 

At that point, a representative of dairy in- 
dustry-small business firms suggested that 
one way to overcome this difficulty would 
be for the Federal Trade Commission to is- 
sue temporary cease-and-desist orders, pend- 
ing resolution of the long-drawn-out and 
protracted litigation” 

Similar proposals for legislation of this 
kind were made by others. At that time, 
the House Small Business Committee recom- 
mended favorable consideration of these pro- 
posals. In the 86th Congress, the House 
Small Business Committee in its final re- 
port submitted a strong recommendation 
for amendment of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act to authorize and empower the 
Federal Trade Commission to enter tem- 
porary cease-and-desist orders, In referring 
to the testimony which had been taken about 
this problem during 1958 and 1960, it was 
Stated: N 

Currently pending at the Federal Trade 
Commission are 24 cases involving price dis- 
crimination and other trade practices utilized 
by the large processors and distributors of 
dairy products. These cases have been pend- 
ing for periods up to 12 years—nine of them 
have been pending for a period of more than 
6 years, and others for varying periods of 
time. Representatives of the Federal Trade 
Commission who have testified during the 
course of hearings about this situation have 
failed to indicate that under existing law 
better results can be obtained. On the con- 
trary, they have made it clear that they be- 
lieve that under existing law they are doing 
all that is possible to expedite the litigation 
of these cases.“ 

Much more has been said and written about 
the backlogs and delays in the handling of 
important cases at the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. President-elect Kennedy on De- 
cember 15, 1960, received a report in which 
it was stated: 

“Inordinate delay characterizes the disposi- 
tion of adjudicatory proceedings before sub- 
stantially all of our regulatory agencies.” * 

The Federal Trade Commission was sin- 
gled out as an agency where the problem was 
particularly acute and reference was made 
to frustration of its efforts to expeditiously 
dispose of its work. 

On March 21, 1961, a report was made by 
the Federal Trade Commission to the chair- 
man of the House Small Business Committee 
which set forth a number of the facts in- 
volved in this problem. That report was 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp.* 
That report showed that a large number of 
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cases in which small business was vitally 
interested had been pending at the Federal 
Trade Commission from periods ranging from 
6 to 10 years unresolved. Many of these cases 
were directed against practices which were 
alleged to be destroying small business firms 
and otherwise substantially lessening com- 
petition and tending to create monopolies. 
Of course, it appears that while these cases 
drag on, the practices which are allegedly de- 
structive continue. The statement has been 
made that the Federal Trade Commission is 
not at fault. It has been said that it has 
done as well as it could with the tools Con- 
gress gave it. 
HOW WILL THE PROBLEM BE RESOLVED? 


This problem is proving troublesome to 
many. Members of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Members of Congress, and others are 
worried about it, They are asking them- 
selves what can we do about this problem? 
How shall we resolve it? Few are those who 
answer with the words do nothing.“ 

In the meantime, additional bills have 
been introduced in Congress by Representa- 
tive Sreep* and by the chairman of the 
House Small Business Committee,“ and the 
chairman of the Senate Small Business 
Committee“ Identical bills have been in- 
troduced by other Members of Congress. 

On June 15, 1961, the Executive Office of 
the President, in a report to the chairman 
of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, stated: 

“The Departments of Justice and Com- 
merce, the Federal Trade Commission, and 
the Small Business Administration have all 
submitted reports favoring the objectives of 
these bills. The Department of Justice and 
the Federal Trade Commission have pointed 
up a number of technical difficulties which 
they feel need clarification before enact- 
ment. The Bureau of the Budget concurs 
with the reports of these agencies.” 

On August 28, 1961, the President of the 
United States, in a letter directed to the 
chairman of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, strongly sup- 
ported legislative proposals authorizing the 
Federal Trade Commission to issue tempo- 


` rary cease-and-desist orders. 


PENDING PROPOSALS: H.R. 8830, H.R. 8831, AND 
S. 2552 


These bills, while authorizing the Federal 
Trade Commission to issue temporary cease 
and desist orders, would not empower the 
Commission to use that authority routinely 
Or as a matter of course. The bills have 
included safeguards and limitations which 
were suggested in the President's letter of 
August 28, 1961, to the Honorable OREN 
Harris. It is noted that in his letter, the 
President, in reference to the proposed cease 
and desist order, stated that “Such order 
should, of course, be subject to the protec- 
tion of appropriate due process, including 
the safeguards of judicial review.“ It is re- 
iterated that the pending bills—H.R. 8830, 
H.R. 8831, and S. 2552 provide these safe- 
guards. In that connection, it is explained 
that they contain safeguards such as those 
which surround the traditional temporary 
injunctive orders entered by courts. Among 
those requirements are: (1) a prima facie 
showing of illegality of the acts sought to 
be enjoined; (2) a showing that irreparable 
injury would result if the alleged illegal ac- 
tion should be permitted to continue; and 
(3) provision for proper judicial review of 
questions challenging the validity of the re- 
straining order. 

It is emphasized that these pending legis- 
lative proposals provide for the issuance of 
temporary cease and desist orders only in 
those cases where the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has made an investigation and has 
reason to believe that the practices which 
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would be made subject to the temporary 
cease and desist order are illegal under the 
terms of one or more of the statutes admin- 
istered by the Commission. In other words, 
the Commission would not be authorized 
under these pending bills to issue any tem- 
porary order to cease and desist prior to its 
issuance of a complaint in which it is stated 
that there Is reason to believe that the acts 
and practices in question are illegal. The 
Commission recognizes the inappropriateness 
of entering a temporary injunctive order in 
any case where there is lacking substantial 
“probable cause” for believing that the 
challenged acts or practices are in violation 
of law. 

In a Commission proceeding an essential 
element for a cause of action is the protec- 
tion of the public interest. Therefore, the 
Commission would, under the authority pro- 
vided by the pending legislative proposals, 
enter a temporary order only where the fail- 
ure to do so would substantially diminish or 
impair the effectiveness of any relief ulti- 
mately directed by the Commission for the 
protection of the public. In this respect, the 
issue of irreparable injury comes into focus 
under the proposed temporary cease-and- 
desist order provisions. Upon this issue the 
ultimate burden of proof would rest upon 
the Commission, not the respondent. In 
that connection, any showing made by the 
respondent concerning hardship or other 
effects which the proposed order would have 
upon it would be considered by the Com- 
mission in determining whether such order 
would be in the public interest. 

Under these legislative proposals, judicial 
review of a temporary cease-and-desist order 
issued by the Commission would be avaliable, 
either upon appeal by the respondent, or by 
application of the Commission for an order 
of enforcement. In either event, the order 
of the Commission should be enforced by 
the court of appeals unless it is shown that 
such order does not satisfy the provisions of 
the statute, or if it is shown that the Com- 
mission acted arbitrarily or capriciously. 
The court should not substitute its judg- 
ment for that of the Commission regarding 
the necessity for a temporary injunctive 
order. 

In order to prevent unnecessary hardship, 
the Commission, in any case in which it 
issues a temporary cease and desist order, 
would thereupon place the case on a special 
calendar or docket for expeditious deter- 
mination. Such proceedings would be given 
precedence over other pending cases and be 
expedited in every way to the maximum 
extent, consistent with fairness and justice. 

As has been pointed out, law enforcement 
by the Federal Trade Commission on many 
occasions has been frustrated by delays and 
an increasing backlog of cases. The present 
Commission is attempting to eradicate this 
evil; it seeks to speed up the procedures 
before the Commission so as to cut down 
on delays and the backlog of cases. 

Among the steps recently taken by the 
Commission to cut down on delays and back- 
logs of its cases are changes recently made 
in its organization, policies, procedures, and 
rules of practice. In spite of these efforts, in 
contested cases before the Commission, vari- 
ous procedural steps are required in order to 
comply with the Administrative Procedure 
Act and other statutes assuring due process, 
This will, of necessity, consume considerable 
time, especially in an involved case, before 
the Commission can render its final decision 
in the matter. Even then, if the Commis- 
sion’s decision contains an order to cease 
and desist, the respondent may in due course 
appeal to the courts. 

All of these various steps inevitably are 
time consuming. Therefore, a considerable 
period of time may elapse between the issu- 
ance of a complaint and final judicial ap- 
proval of an order to cease and desist. 
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During all of this period, a respondent is 
free under existing law to continue the prac- 
tices charged in a complaint. 

this interval, small businessmen 
frequently suffer serious injury, including 
severe loss of business or even failure due to 
the allegedly illegal practices of their larger 
competitors against whom the Commission 
has issued the complaint. 

It appears that in some instances of this 
kind, the ultimate result is damage to the 
vigor of competition in the marketplace. 
Long ago we discovered that you cannot have 
competition without competitors. It is ob- 
vious that competitive harm of this kind 
could be avoided in many instances if the 
Commission should be given the authority 
sought in the pending legislative proposals 
for temporary cease and desist orders. 

Delay works greatly to the advantage of 
respondents in these monopolistic or re- 
straint of trade cases in the same way it does 
for respondents in cases involving deceptive 
acts and practices, such as, false advertising. 

Some have alluded to the fact that the 
issuance of temporary cease and desist orders 
pendente lite would be drastic action. Such 
action would be significant. However, it 
would be far less drastic than actions which 
have been and now are being taken by Fed- 
eral regulatory commissions. The Federal 
Trade Commission and other such commis- 
sions long ago were authorized and empow- 
ered to enter permanent injunctions in the 
form of final cease and desist orders. If it 
should be concluded that these commis- 
sions are not sufficiently competent to enter 
temporary cease and desist orders, then it 
would seem that it would follow logically 
that they are incompetent to enter the more 
drastic permanent and final cease and desist 
orders, such as they have been entering for 
many years. 

In discussing the significance of tem- 
porary cease and desist orders, we should 
not overlook or ignore the significance of 
the acts or practices they would be expected 
to stop. Which is more drastic—a temporary 
cease and desist order directed to a party 
to stop temporarily the use of a practice, 
or the continuation of a practice which 
would result in destruction of business firms 
and impairment of the public interest? 

Upon lifting of a temporary cease and 
desist order, a practice could be resumed. 
However, business firms and competition 
destroyed as a result of the use of the prac- 
tice, cannot be revived as could business 
practices upon the lifting of a temporary 
cease and desist order. In other words, a 
corpse may be lifted from the grave, but 
we have not yet found the magic by which 
we can restore life to the corpose. 


Representative Srxxn's bill was H.R, 8841. 
The bills introduced by Representative Par- 
MAN and other members of the House Small 
Business Committee on that occasion were 
H.R. 8842, H.R. 8843, H.R. 8844, and H.R. 
8869, all of the 86th Cong. 

P. 42, H. Rept. 2713, 85th Cong. 

*Ibid., pp. 42, 43. In that connection, the 
witness testified as follows: 

“Due to the slowness of our enforcement 
divisions, and I say this with no bitterness 
on the subject because I believe that our 
enforcement divisions of the U.S. Govern- 
ment are terribly overloaded at the present 
time because we have so many sinners in the 
camp, I offer the following suggestion as an 
amendment to the Robinson-Patman Act. 

“When a formal complaint is entered with 
Federal Trade Commission, by one or more 
of a group of small concerns operating either 
in a limited area and/or on a few items of 
an industry against a large and formidable 
company operating in all lines of an industry 
and often with diversified interests this 
formal complaint should go before a com- 
mittee of 3 members of the Federal Trade 
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Commission, who shall make a prompt pre- 
liminary investigation of the formal com- 
plaint, not taking more than 30 days. If 
they have reasonable belief that the com- 
plaint justified a complete detailed investi- 
gation then they should order the company, 
against whom the formal complaint is 
lodged, to discontinue the practice pending 
further investigation, final hearings, and 
conclusion. 
* J * » . 

“Now, gentlemen, you have got to get 
this thing down so the action is prompt. A 
fire chief does not go and look at a fire and 
then afterward call out his engines. He 
brings his engines with him and that is 
what must be done. 

“Large companies know the laws as they 
have large expensive legal organizations. 
Sometimes one wonders whether these legal 
organizations are employed to keep the com- 
pany operating within the laws and whether 
they are engaged in finding ways to evade 
the laws.” 

H. Rept, 2235, 86th Cong., p. 167. 

Report from Hon. James M. Landis to 
President-Elect Kennedy on regulatory agen- 
cies and commissions, Dec, 15, 1960. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (daily copy, 
Mar. 22, 1961, pp. 4338-4339) . 

H.R. 1233, introduced Jan. 3, 1961, and 
H.R. 8830 introduced Aug. 21, 1961. 

H. R. 1817 and H.R. 8831. 

S. 2552. 


Editorial Writer for Dallas Morning News 
Has Some Pertinent Thoughts on Com- 
munism’s Gains 

— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, before we 
swallow too completely the administra- 
tion claims that the past year has slowed 
Communist advances, I would like to 
call your attention to the following edi- 
torial written by Dick West of the Dallas 
Morning News. As Mr. West points out, 
let’s not become victims of our own op- 
timism: 

PEACE at ANY PRICE 
(By Dick West) 


The President, in his Columbus speech last 
Saturday night, indicated that the Commu- 
nist world was beginning to crack up. May- 
be he knows something the rest of us don’t 
know. He did not document his optimism— 
maybe he couldn't, for fear of revealing 
secrets. 

On the other hand, this is election year. 
Occasions for the speech was Mike DiSalle’s 
birthday blowout at $100 a plate, the pro- 
ceeds to be used down the line when Demo- 
crats start running against Republicans. 

As titular head of the Democratic Party, 
Mr. Kennedy naturally would make it ap- 
pear that his administration the past year 
has been so strong that Communists every- 
where are running for cover—just as he 
made it appear, when he was Candidate 
Kennedy, that Republicans under Dwight 
Eisenhower had been so weak that Commu- 
nists everywhere were g und. 

Just what is the truth—politiċal labels 
aside? 

Mr. Kennedy has no reason for optimism. 
Since 1946, international communism has 
expanded its power and control faster than 


any other movement of aggrandizement in 
human history. - 

Half a billion people have come under 
domination of the Soviet brand of commu- 
nism since the end of World War II. 

The Communists run an area outside the 
Soviet Union of 4 million square miles. If 
you count Russia’s 8,700,000 square miles, 
the Kremlin directly controls nearly 20 per- 
cent of the earth’s land mass. 

The Red march continues, and the Com- 
munists do not fire a shot in their triumphs. 
Usually their stooges (Sukarno, Castro, 
Cheddi Jagan) take over under another 
label. 

But there is no doubt who calls the shots, 
who furnishes the infiltrators, who supplies 
the money and guns if a revolution is 
necessary. 

The Communists are marching for one 
reason: U.S. foreign policy since the end of 
World War II can be summed up in one 
phrase—peace at any price. 

Before World War II our national objec- 
tive was to preserve our system of freedom. 
Everything else was secondary. 

Under Truman, Eisenhower and now Ken- 
nedy we have set peace as our goal—and 
everything else is secondary. 

Russia knows this. 

So Russia takes risks, knowing we are 
likely to sit down and negotiate for peace 
when a crisis like Berlin arises. When we 
sit down with the Communists around the 
table, the Communists usually walk out with 
the table. 

The initiative is theirs, because of our an- 
nounced and proved policy of avoiding war 
at all costs. 

Idealists like Adlai Stevenson have moved 
into high positions of power. The Presi- 
dent must depend upon their judgments. 
Idealism is wonderful, except there is doubt 
whether a Communist knows the meaning 
of the word. 


What Really Matters Is That Men and 
Women Are Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. MULTER: Mr. Speaker, we have 
all been saddened by the recent illness 
of the President’s father, the Hon. 
Joseph P. Kennedy. George Sokolsky 
wrote the following tribute to the senior 
member of this remarkable family which 
appeared in the New York Journal 
American on December 26, 1961. 

I know that I share with our col- 
leagues the grateful feelings his family 
must feel now that Ambassador Ken- 


nedy has left the hospital. The article 
follows: 
THESE Days: A WONDERFUL Dap Lives IN His 


CLAN 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

In these days, it is so unusual for a father 
to live to see an entire family grow up who 
all achieve notable position. Such a blessing 
came to Joe Kennedy. Although his eldest 
son died before the father, the second son, 
Jack, became President of the United States; 
Bobby became Attorney General; Ted will 
probably become Governor of Massachusetts. 
The daughters have not married for wealth 
or position but have established socially 
purposeful lives. 
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This is indicative of a disciplined and 
well-bred family that found within family 
life a completion and joy that is not usual 
in this era. To know a Kennedy is to know 
a clan, headed by Joe and Rose. The devo- 
tion of one for the other is beautiful. 

Bobby, Jack's campaign manager, has been 
devoted to his brother, giving his time and 
his ability to aid his brother to succeed. 
The sisters and the brothers-in-law joined 
the campaign and went before the public to 
serve their brother. Even Rose, the mother, 
now 72, campaigned along with the Kennedy 
girls. This was a family in action. 

Joe has had the gratification of seeing his 
boys and girls grow into positions of prime 
significance. I remember, years ago, seeing 
the proud father walk down Fifth Avenue on 
Easter Sunday with his boys and girls—then 
a young patriarch of a growing clan. And 
he brought to them the ideal of patriotism 
and religious fealty. 

Few men could say that they had so com- 
pletely succeeded in building a family that 
based its relationship on mutuality and love. 
To have achieved this is enough for any 
man, 

I have known Joe Kennedy many years and 
in all this time I knew the depth of this 
man's love of country. A friend said to me 
the night before Joe suffered a stroke: “I 
do not fear that the Kennedy boys will ever 
disgrace this country. Joe would shoot them 
if they did a dishonest act.” That man was 
Bernard Baruch who is a good judge of men. 

Herbert Hoover worked closely with Joe 
Kennedy in organizing the executive branch 
of Government and always spoke in the 
highest terms of respect and affection of the 
father of this clan which was trained to 
public service and who knew no other life. 

When Joe Kennedy. was the American Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James’s he was 
sometimes berated as pro-German or anti- 
British. Joe was neither. He was pro- 
American. He objected to any country tak- 
ing advantage of the United States. He 
always thought in terms of what was bene- 
ficial to the United States and if he and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt quarreled, it was over 
each man’s judgment as to what was then 
best for the United States, This singleness 
of purpose, Joe passed on to his children. 

He fashioned them for public life. He 
established them in economic independence, 
so that each could serve his country without 
succumbing to temptations or compromising 
to earn provender. Under his tutelage, they 
grew up solely for public service. He has had 
no cause to be ashamed of them. 

One year, I had delivered a lecture in 
Palm Beach and, as is the custom, some came 
up to speak kindly to me and to shake my 
hand. And along came a modest little lady 
who said: 

“I'm Rose Kennedy, the mother of the 
Senator.” 

There was pride in her voice and I real- 
ized for the first time that this is not a 
congeries of individuals but a family, bound 
by love and proud of each other's accom- 
plishments. These young people were not 
competing against each other but were 
united in the strong personality of Joe who 
bred them to be effective and virtuous. 

It is not important that one became Presi- 
dent of the United States. This is one of the 
accidents of life, an accident that might 
have gone one way or the other. What 
matters is that they have all grown up with 
elegance of manners, with a strong sense of 
moral responsibility, with a consciousness of 
civic duty. 

To me, it seems that Joe Kennedy had 
more to be proud of that he reared such 
children than that he achieved wealth and 
position and that his son is President. For 
what really matters is that men and women 
are good, not that they are successful. And 
Joe's progeny is good. 
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Remarks of Congressman Edwin B. 
Dooley at Assembly of Rye, N.Y., 
Junior- and Senior High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 14, 1961, I had the pleasant op- 
portunity of addressing more than 1,000 
Students at the Rye Junior and Senior 
High School in my district of Westches- 
ter County, N.Y. 

The attitude, responsiveness, and con- 
duct of the students of that institution 
Was most impressive and admirably re- 
flected the fine leadership of the princi- 
Pal, Miss Elizabeth Brown, and the 
teachers there. 

The text of my remarks follows: 
REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN EDWIN B. DOOLEY, 

RYE JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, RYE, 

N. T., DECEMBER 14, 1961 

I am honored to have been invited to par- 
ticipate in your assembly program this morn- 
ing. I am especially indebted to your prin- 
cipal for affording me this opportunity. 

I stand before you with mixed emotions. 
On the one hand, I am grateful for the op- 
portunity to exchange greetings, with my 
younger constituents, for to do so is always 
an enr experience. Too frequently, 
students are limited to visualizing their Fed- 
eral Government and Representatives in 
Washington through the pages of their so- 
cial studies books. If time permitted, I 
Would like to vist every high school in this 
area, for it is young men and women like 
yourselves whose future destinies are most 
affected by the legislative decisions made in 
Washington. 

On the other hand, because of the nature 
of the subject, this is perhaps the most 
difficult speech I have ever been called upon 
to deliver. 


About 3 weeks ago a petition which orig- 


inated here at Rye High School was brought 
to my attention. It was addressed to Pres- 
ident Kennedy, your United Nations Delegate 
Adlai Stevenson, your two New York Sena- 
tors, and myself, Although some of you in 
this auditorium did not sign it, I am sure at 
least some portions of it expressed the sen- 
timents of all, 

After citing your apprehension over the 
possible effects here in Rye of a nuclear 
attack on New York City you said, and I 
quote, We want to live. We want a peace- 
Tul world, where we can learn, and play and 
work, and enjoy the good things in the world 
as we know it now. We think young peo- 
ple everywhere want these things too. And 
we believe that it is your wish, too.” 

Although those words originated with you, 
the sentiments are indeed universal. 

I have not come here to say you have 
nothing to fear. To do so would be an in- 
sult to your knowledge of current eyents. 
The fears of all of us are perhaps one of the 
Stabilizing forces in the world today. It was 
a benevolent Almighty who instilled fear 
in the heart of man cnd beast alike, for 
this was to be the primary force in their 
survival. But unlike the beast, man was 
endowed with more noble emotions to the 
end that he has had to learn to under- 
stand his fears. 

With much justification, you and I may 
feel we are living in the darkest and most 
perilous days of history, when too few of our 
scientific achievements are harnessed for 
peaceful purposes. Nevertheless, I some- 
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times wonder if the dangers of our times, 
magnified by more rapid communications, 
have not blurred our vision of the past. 
Man has always lived with fear. 

From the Egyptian enslavement of the 
children of Israel to the slaughter of Chris- 
tians in the Coliseum at Rome, fear for 
survival did not deter the growth of the 
great western religions. From the outnum- 
bered ranks of Lexington to the battle of 
sticks and stones against tanks in Budapest, 
fear did not dampen man's yearning desire 
for dignity and independence, 

Fear of a mysterious continent, savage 
Indians, and cold winter winds did not dis- 
courage those brave men, women, and chil- 
dren from settling in America. Fear is in 
the mind of Astronaut Commander Glenn, 
but it will not alter his desire for accom- 
plishing a higher ideal, that of challenging 
the mysteries of space. 

But some of you may be saying to your- 
selves, these people are all nobler than I. 
Perhaps, but I wonder how many of you 
in your younger years sustained a bloody 
nose against uneven odds when you felt 
you were in the right? How many will risk 
the temporary disgrace of failure rather 
than cheat on an exam? 

So it is in the world today. We must 
never betray our moral principles strictly 
in the name of survival. 

Your petition concludes with the appeal, 
and I quote, “We urge you to listen to us, 
and to start to take the steps necessary for 
world disarmament and permanent peace.” 
I wonder if those of you who signed the peti- 
tion appreciate the significance of those 
words. 

When you asked your President to “start” 
to take the steps necessary for peace, you 
were asserting that the United States had 
not yet done 80. 

I disagree. Although you were too young 
to remember, there was a time when your 
Government enjoyed a monopoly of atomic 
weapons. During that period—in 1946 to 
be specific—former President Truman en- 
dorsed a plan that was submitted to the 
United Nations by one of our greatest living 
Americans, Bernard Baruch. This would have 
turned over all phases of atomic develop- 
ment to an agency of the United Nations. 
Russia rejected the offer. Eight years later 
former President Eisenhower submitted his 
open skies proposal to the United Nations, 
which would have laid open to the pene- 
trating aerial camera lens any possible mili- 
tary buildup, either nuclear or conventional. 
This, too, was rejected. These and many 
other offers for effective arms control were 
made by the United States from a position 
of strength, not weakness. 

While I disagree with this part of your 
petition, I think it is very significant that 
here in Rye, N.Y., there are at least 280 high 
school students who freely express dissatis- 
faction with their Government's efforts for 
world disarmament. 

In Russia, your contemporaries of high 
school age would never do likewise. Because 
there is virtually no public discussion of 
governmental policy elther on the radio, in 
the newspapers, or among adults in the home, 
these young people have been convinced their 
Government seeks peace, that it has been 
forced into warlike preparations only by 
hostile and aggressive acts of the Western 
Powers. For this reason above all others, 
Soviet young people will blindly exert any 
effort their leaders require of them. 

We have in the world today two opposing 
systems, each capable of destroying the other, 
where the people of one are satisfied their 
Government can do no wrong, and where 
the people of the other are traditionally 
skeptical of the performance of their 
leaders. 

In Communist countries, only a chosen 
few can depose a leader either by a bullet 
or other brutal means; in the United States 
your parents can eliminate those of us in 
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public office through their ballots. In Russia, 
through ignorance, the people are satisfied 
with the efforts of their leaders for world 
peace; in the United States, through spirited 
discussion, our people feel too much effort 
cannot be exerted. 

Yet, freedom of discussion and action is a 
trust. Our criticism should always meet the 
test of being constructive. On grave issues 
such as nuclear testing and disarmament we 
should always strive for unity of action and 
purpose, while reserving the right as freemen 
to criticize. To do otherwise would be to 
weaken the cause of freedom. 

The strength of a country rests with the 
strength of the individual. Just as light 
dispels darkness, understanding dispels 
panic. As panic destroys the person, 80 also 
can it destroy government. 

President Kennedy recognized this when, 
in the spirit of Lincoln at Gettysburg, he 
warned the Nation that “we shall haye to 
test anew whether a Nation organized and 
governed such as ours can endure.” 

It is a test we have met many times before. 
With your support, I am confident we will 
meet that test again. 

May you all have a very happy holiday, 


The Ivory Tower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
think most Members of Congress will 
agree that our former Ambassador to 
Spain, John Lodge did an excellent job. 
It is therefore with pleasure that I insert 
in the Appendix of the Record his reply 
to a recent editorial in the New York 
Times, attacking Secretary Rusk’s visit 
to Madrid, as it appeared in the Brook- 
lyn Tablet on January 13. 

It is well even for the New York Times 
to come out occasionally from its ivory 
tower attitude and face reality. It is 
also time for the United States to find 
out who its friends are and whom to list 
as enemies, and then to act accordingly 
in all phases of our foreign policy. 

The article follows: 

Ex-AMBASSADOR ANSWERS TIMES ATTACK ON 

Spain—Joun LODGE DISCUSSES TELEGRAM 

ATTRIBUTED TO Mrs. ROOSEVELT 


(Recently Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
while on a visit to Madrid praised the Span- 
ish Government and people for their friendly 
relations with the United States. Several 
days later the New York Times printed a tele- 
gram, purportedly from Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, addressed to Dean Rusk, denouncing his 
visit and remarks in Madrid. Two days later 
Mrs. Roosevelt denied she ever sent any such 
telegram. The Times, in an editorial headed 
“The Telegram That Never Was,” mentioned 
the hoax but said such a telegram might 
have been sent, and then vented its usual 
hatred of the Spanish Government. On 
Thursday of last week the following letter 
from John Davis Lodge, U.S, Ambassador to 
Spain from March 1955 to April 1961 was 
printed: ) 

It is unfortunate that a newspaper of the 
importance of the New York Times should 
print, a few short days before Christmas, De- 
cember 21, on the same page as Arthur 
Krock's wise and statesmaniike column, an 
editorial as unconstructive as the one en- 
titled “The Telegram That Never Was.“ 
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For the infiuential, the venerable New 
York Times to oppose Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk’s recent visit to Madrid seems 
particularly regrettable at this time when the 
United Nations, where we receive excellent 
support from Spain, finds itself in such a 
dangerous situation; when the United States 
is beset by ever-increasing perils and pre- 
dicaments; and when the need for unity, 
both within Western Europe and between 
the United States and Western Europe, is 
urgent, 

Since 1953, when the current agreements 
between Spain and the United States were 
signed, we have received wholehearted coop- 
eration from Spain, 

In fact, it is most unlikely that the gov- 
ernment which someday will suceeed Gen- 
eral Franco's government, although it may 
meet with more approval from the Times, 
could be more cooperative with the United 
States than the Government now in power. 


SUPPORT FOR CASTRO 


The Times approved—indeed it aided and 
abetted—the installation of the Castro gov- 
ernment in Cuba, at a time when it was clear 
to some that it was destined to be neither 
friendly to the United States nor a democ- 
racy. Indeed the Times does not hate all 
dictatorships. It gave its editorial blessing 
to the dictatorship of our friend, Ayub Khan, 
in Pakistan, while expressing the hope that 
it would some day evolve toward democracy. 
Quite properly, in my opinion, it raised no 
outcry against the reception accorded him 
in the United States. 
lt understood the appropriateness of the 
meeting between General Park, the military 
dictator of South Korea, and President Ken- 
nedy. It does not seem worried by the ab- 
sence of democracy in Indonesia, in Burma, 
and in many other countries. Spain ap- 
pears to be its principal whipping boy. 

Carl N. Degler (associate professor of his- 
tory at Vassar) points out, in a timely and 
provocative article in the New York Times 
Magazine for June 4,-1961, that * a 
policy that assumes democracy can be es- 
tablished in countries now ruled by dictators 
seems to have almost no foundation in real- 
ity at all.” 

CLOSE TIES CITED 

We are engaged in a relentless struggle for 
survival, and as leaders of the non-Com- 
munist world we are beseiged by many cri- 
tical problems, It would be irresponsible, 
indeed it would be downright reckless, gra- 
tuitously to adopt an unfriendly attitude to- 
ward the third largest nation in Europe, 4 
nation of 30 million people, a nation with 
close ties of language and tradition and with 
strong influence with millions of people in 
our hemisphere, a nation which, from bit- 
ter, bloody and tragic experience, under- 
stands the implacable nature of the Com- 
munist threat. 

We should not reject the friendships of 
nations simply because they do not enjoy 
representative government as we understand 
it. 

On June 3, 1944, Winston Churchill, in a 
Parliamentary debate, referred to the atti- 
tude of Spain during the war and to the 
damage which Spain could have caused the 
Allies if she had maintained an indecisive 
position. In the course of his remarks Sir 
Winston stated: 

“I shall always consider a service was ren- 
dered at this time by Spain, not only to the 
United Kingdom and to the British Empire 
and Commonwealth, but to the cause of the 
United Nations. I have, therefore, no sym- 
pathy with those who think it clever and 
even funny to insult and abuse the Govern- 
ment of Spain whenever occasion serves.“ 

Secretary of State Rusk, wishing to follow 
this useful tradition, apparently recognizes 
that Spain is making a significant contribu- 
tion to our common cause, Perhaps he feels, 
as indeed do others. 
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The Federation of American Scientists 
Speaks Out on Civil Defense Shelters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
December 4, 1961, I caused to be distrib- 
uted to the Members of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives copies of a 
statement issued by the Federation of 
American Scientists on the subject of 
civil defense shelters. 

It is a thoughtful statement on a ques- 
tion which needs thorough discussion. 
Unfortunately, there has been much 
confusion and too little scientific infor- 
mation made available to the American 
people. In this session I believe Con- 
gress will want to examine the many 
ramifications of civil defense. This 
statement is of great assistance in sug- 
gesting the inherent policy questions. 
The Federation of American Scientists 
have made a real contribution by this 
presentation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sponsoring House 
Concurrent Resolution 391 to set up a 
select committee of Congress to examine 
the political, economic, psychological 
implications of civil defense. I outlined 
some of the questions such a committee 
might consider on September 19, 1961, 
in my speech Civil Defense: Dangerous 
False Security or Indispensable Protec- 
tion?” See the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
September 19, 1961, pages 19139-19142. 

I believe the statement by the federa- 
tion on this same subject is important 
enough to be read by every Member of 
this body. For that reason, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am inserting 
herewith the statement: 

STATEMENT BY THE FEDERATION OF AMERICAN 

SCIENTISTS ON CIVIL DEFENSE SHELTERS 

Oversimplifications in the public press re- 
cently have tended to produce the mislead- 
ing impression that the individual can by 
his own efforts insure his survival in the 
event of any nuclear war. This impression 
is as wrong as the perhaps equally wide- 
spread view that there is nothing that any- 
one can do to improve his chances of sur- 
vival if war comes. 

The Federation of American Scientists 
considers the shelter issue unusually difi- 
cult as it Involves measures and estimates 
that are without precedent, making predic- 
tions highly uncertain. Shelter planning in- 
volves many technical considerations not 
easily conveyed to the public, many of which 
depend in some degree on information that 
is unavailable—elther because the informa- 
tion has not been released, or because it is 
not known in the United States, or because 
it depends on decisions not yet made, or be- 
-cause the effects involved are in fact im- 
ponderable. The fact that civil defense 
planning bears intimately on the individual 
citizen's everyday life, to a degree not true 
of other security measures, has engendered 
higher emotional content in the discussion. 

The truth about fallout shelter 
is both simple and complex. It is clear that 
a properly designed fallout shelter program 
can save at least some people and, in some 
situations, most people. It is also clear that 
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few, if any, people can become safe by build- 
ing a fallout shelter, 

Beyond these simple truths, both of which 
must be recognized in any responsible dis- 
cussion of a fallout shelter program, the 
truth becomes more complex and more difi- 
cult to determine. 

For example, claims of over 90-percent 
survival would be reasonable for one par- 
ticular kind of possible enemy attack: 
namely, an attack at present Soviet force 
levels which concentrated only on our 
counterattack bases. In this event, there 
would be little direct threat to most of our 
population, and fallout shelters could be 
effective in those downwind population cen- 
ters where lethal concentrations of radio- 
active fallout would occur. On the other 
hand, an attack pattern which Included the 
bombing of our centers of industrial strength 
and of population might well take the lives 
of half our total population. Fallout shelters 
would provide little or no protection to those 
in the area of blast and firestorm damage— 
an area of hundreds of square miles in the 
case of a 20-megaton bomb, In this case, 
fallout shelters might still save the lives of 
some tens of millions of people in the sur- 
rounding areas of heavy fallout. However. 
the problems of survival of these people 
after they emerged from their shelters and 
of reconstructing a social order would be 
enormous. It is not possible to predict what 
attack pattern would be selected initially 
by the Soviet Union in the event of nuclear 
war nor what pattern might develop as the 
war p 8 

Furthermore, it is particularly complex and 
dificult to determine the truth about what 
might be called the political impact of a fall- 
out shelter program—upon ourselves and 
our Government, upon Russia, upon our 
allies, and upon neutrals. These political 
effects can be of critical importance because 
they may change the chances that there will 
be a nuclear war; and it is clear that a sub- 
stantial reduction in the likelihood of nu- 
clear war would increase the Nation’s safety 
far more than would a fallout shelter 
program. 

While well-reasoned statements on civil 
defense possibilities have been made by 
the President and by some other high admin- 
istration officials, we believe that our na- 
tional leadership should now assume a 
special responsibility for making detailed 
information readily available to the public 
so that people will know the chances for 
and against survival if we get into a nuclear 
war and how much a fallout shelter program 
might realistically contribute to improving 
the likelihood of survival. 

It is evident that the destruction of life 
and of the mechanisms for maintaining our 
society in its familiar pattern would be vast 
in any kind of major nuclear war. Conse- 
quently, it is recognized by our Government 
that its efforts toward security must be di- 
rected at the prevention of such a war. A 
large part of the effort must be devoted to 
our military strength so that it will be ap- 
parent to a possible enemy that his security 
also depends on the avoidance of war. An- 
other part of the effort must lie in the area 
of negotiation and mutual conciliation to 
keep tensions from growing out of control. 
We call attention to the danger that a shel- 
ter pi that is oversold may develop 
public attitudes which would hamper our 
Government in this latter important func- 
tion, and might generate a public conviction 
that nuclear war is just another one of the 
ordinary risks of life in the 1960's. This may, 
in turn, encourage an attitude of undue in- 
flexibility in foreign policy. 

In addition to our interest in identifying 
and clarifying the facts and policy consid- 
erations germane to a shelter program, the 
Federation of American Scientists believes 
that the administration should direct the 
present concern over the possibility of nu- 
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clear war, as manifested in the public's in- 
terest in shelters, toward developing support 
for political measures designed to lead to- 
Ward a more basic solution of the problem 
Of security. Indeed, it is our belief that a 
frank appraisal of what shelters will and will 
not do in the event they might have to be 
used, will provide the Government with a 
reservolr of public support for more positive 
approaches to reducing world tensions, Such 
Positive approaches which merit high-level 
Consideration might include, for example, 
agreement to submit all international dis- 
Putes to binding arbitration, the beginning 
of political integration among at least those 
western countries of common values, re- 
nunciation of first use of nuclear weapons, 
establishment of a United Nations peace- 
keeping force on a permanent basis, addi- 
tional efforts to curb any further spread of 
nuclear weapons, and greatly enhanced op- 
erations of the new Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, among many other policy 
initlatives, either as alternatives or in com- 
bination. 
EXPLANATORY TEXT 


Shelter policy involves a number of com- 
Ponents that interact with, and frequently 
counteract, one another and that require a 
Political Judgment in deciding which con- 
siderations should be . Thus, a 
Judgment on a national shelter program 
Cannot be made on purely scientific grounds. 
Yet we believe that a conscientious review 
of the major considerations involved in such 
Planning, and their principal technical 
components, is of considerable potential use- 
fulness, and is one which the Federation 
of American Scientists is appropriately 
qualified to undertake. 

The memorandum that follows is intended 
to provide such a review, directed primarily 
toward fallout shelter programs of relatively 
modest scope. A modest shelter program is 
One which will not prevent the Soviets from 
inflicting very large scale civilian fatalities 
if they choose an attack pattern designed to 
achieve that objective. On the other hand, 
a modest shelter program is one which will 
Provide some protection against fallout for 
those who are outside of the area of im- 
mediate destruction. The memorandum 
deals with the considerations that have to 
do with three main aspects of security plan- 
ning: protection of the population against 
attack at current Soviet force levels, and 
Possibilities of reducing potential civilian 
Casualties; the effects of possible changes in 
the strategic force levels of the Soviets and 
Others; and the effects of the program on 
the likelihood of war. Each aspect will be 
considered in turn. 

1. Protection of population against attack 
at current Soviet force levels: The degree 
of protection which a modest fallout shelter 
Program would provide depends important- 
Jy on the scale of the enemy's attack, and 
on the tactics he employs. At any given 
time, the Soviet Union has a virtually fixed 
Maximum number of bombs it could realis- 
tically hope to deliver on the United States 
in the event of war. This number can 
change with time, but cannot change dras- 
tically overnight. Whether or not the ad- 
ministration- has precise estimates of cur- 
rent Soviet capabilities is not publicly clear, 
but several public sources indicate that 
Present Soviet delivery capabilities are prob- 
ably in the range of a few thousand mega- 
tons of yield, with roughly half the total 
yield derived from fission energy, which 
Would produce the bulk of the fallout. Just 
how much these maximum capabilities 
might be reduced through the action of our 
air defense forces, and by U.S. attacks on 
Soviet strategic forces in the opening phase 
of the war, is highly uncertain; the reduc- 
tion could range from slight to substantial, 
depending on how the war started. 

Even a modest national fallout shelter 
Program would be likely to result in some 
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reduction in U.S. casualties from an at- 
tack of this approximate scale. The ex- 
tent of reduction, however, depends consid- 
erably on the tactics used by the enemy. 
Simpie fallout shelters would be of maxi- 
mum utility if most or all of the enemy 
weapons were directed at our own strategic 
forces such as bomber and missile bases, 
rather than at cities or industrial centers. 
In this case, modest shelters could save 
many tens of millions of lives, and total 
casualties might be held to approximately 
ten million persons. 

Even so, this would constitute an unprece- 
dented catastrophe for the United States. 
However, if the enemy attack were directed 
chiefly or entirely at population or industrial 
centers, fallout shelters would provide little 
protection against blast and firestorm ef- 
fects. and the casualties could approximate 
half the populace. Fallout shelters could 
still save a few tens of millions of people 
who might otherwise be killed, but these 
survivors would face many more difficulties 
in the recuperation than in the former case. 

Many strategists maintain that it would 
be foolish in circumstances of relatively lim- 
ited stocks of weapons and delivery systems 
for an enemy to expend weapons on popula- 
tion or industrial centers simply for the 
sake of killing people, because he might 
better expend the weapons attacking our 
strategic forces, and thereby reduce his own 
destruction. Others argue that an enemy 
will sacrifice at least some strategic gain to 
attack at least some population or industrial 
centers, either for blackmail purposes, for 
infiuencing resolve to continue the war, out 
of sheer tradition, or for some other reason. 
It is clear that reliable information concern- 
ing present Soviet war plans—whether they 
woulld chiefly attack cities or strategic 
forces—probably does not exist in the ad- 
ministration, and certainly has not been 
made public. Moreover, what—if any— 
change in those plans would occur once a 
war had started is difficult or impossible to 
predict. Even more uncertain is the ques- 
tion of whether such Soviet war plans would 
themselves be influenced by a U.S. shelter 
program; it is sometimes argued that such a 
program would cause the Soviets to increase 
the scale of attack on population and indus- 
trial centers, and thus draw more of their 
weapons away from our own strategic forces. 
In view of the fact that the strategic forces 
could then retaliate more effectively, this 
ar ent does not seem forceful. 

2. Possible changes in strategic forces: The 
foregoing discussion concerned possible wars 
involving Soviet forces at more or less their 
present levels. It is possible that Soviet 


forces may increase, or strategic nuclear 


forces of other nations may develop, to levels 
that could nullify the protection afforded by 
a modest fallout shelter program. Such an 
increase may not occur; it is worth pointing 
out that the first-strike delivery capability 
of United States forces has probably been 
declining slightly in the recent past, and 
many military strategists believe that a de- 
terrent force of a few hundred reliably de- 
liverable weapons of a few megatons each 
constitutes an adequate deterrent force, 
whether or not the potential enemy has civil 
defense. But the possibility should be con- 
sidered. 

The radiation protection provided by a 
modest program of fallout shelters ranges 
from factors of 5 or 10 or 20, in largely 
unmodified basements of existing buildings, 
to factors of 100 or 1,000 or more for 
specially constructed basement or backyard 
shelters. Therefore, the increase in enemy 
strategic forces required to nullify the shelter 
program would be something like a factor 
of 10, so far as fallout effects alone are con- 
cerned. However, other effects could be 
more important, and the increase required 
could be as little as a factor of 2 or as much 
as a factor of 10 or more, depending upon 
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enemy tactics both before and after the 
increase. 

Changes of this scale could not be effected 
Overnight. However, it seems possible that 
the Soviets could, with a sufficiently intense 
effort, double their existing forces in some- 
thing like 1 year, or multiply them by 
10 in 2 or 3 years. Such an effort would 
require a very large diversion of resources, 
comparable to mobilization on the scale of 
World War II. Without such diversion, a 
more reasonable time scale for a 10-fold in- 
crease would be 5 to 10 years. 

It is possible that the shelter program it- 
self might be partly or wholly responsible 
for such an increase in opposing strategic 
forces, if the opponent were interested in 
causing a large number of fatalities. If so, 
the shelters could still have had a tem- 
porary value, in terms of a possible con- 
tribution toward deterring nuclear war and 
in terms of technical effectiveness in case 
nuclear war occurred. On the other hand, 
if shelters contribute to an accelerated build- 
up of strategic forces, their possible tem- 
porary value must be balanced against the 
increased destructiveness if war should 
occur, 

To summarize the considerations under 
items 1 and 2, we can say the following: 
In the near future, a modest fallout shelter 
system offers substantial reduction of civilian 
damage in an attack against our strategic 
forces only. It offers appreciably less reduc- 
tion in an attack pattern that includes 
bombing of our population and industrial 
centers. In the longer range, a modest 
shelter system offers even less assurance of a 
major reduction in casualties and damage, if 
Opposing strategic forces increase deliverable 
yield substantially. 

3. Effects oh likelihood of war: It is pos- 
sible, at least as a matter of principle, that 
the existence of a shelter program might 
itself influence the likelihood of general war. 
This question has been the subject of in- 
tense discussion, and is one of the major 
imponderables. Nonetheless, we should dis- 
cuss the main considerations of this problem, 
which are quasitechnical in a broad sense 
of the term. 


(a) It is perfectly clear that the political 
leaders of the United States would never 
initiate a general nuclear war except under- 
extreme provocation or by mistake. How- 
ever, the question of what constitutes suf- 
ficiently extreme provocation is likely to de- 
pend on just how catastrophic the war 
might be, Therefore, any shelter program 
that could substantially mitigate the con- 
sequences of a war is likely to lower the 
provocation threshold, which might of itself 
make war more likely. To be set against 
this, however, are two other factors: first, 
no foreseeable shelter program will make 
nuclear war appear as something to be un- 
dertaken lightly, so the threshold would not 
be lowered very much; second, potential 


. enemies would be aware that the threshold 


had been lowered and would presumably 
tend to be more careful not to engage in ac- 
tions that could seem extremely provoca- 
tive (such as, eg., attacking Berlin or West 
Germany). 

(b) In the event that we received equivo- 
cal evidence that an attack on the United 
States was underway or about to get under- 
way, our own military officials would be 
strongly motivated to attack the strategic 
forces.of the opponent immediately, in order 
to blunt the attack as much as possible. One 
of the possible sources of accidental war is 
that such evidence might be incorrect. To 
the extent that the populace is protected 
against an enemy attack, one of the motives 
for initiating a blunting attack on the basis 
of equivocal evidence would be reduced; it 
would then be potentially less catastrophic 
to wait and make sure. Therefore, this as- 
pect of population shelters might tend to 
make certain types of accidental war less 
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likely. However, shelter programs are prob- 
ably much less important in diminishing 
the likelihood of accidental war than is the 
protection of our strategic forces. 

(c) An effect that is less certain than the 
preceding, but possibly no less important, is 
the psychological efect on the populace re- 
sulting from an organized program of fallout 
shelters. It is possible that such a program 
might develop public attitudes and pres- 
sures that would narrow the range of policy 
alternatives available to the Government, in 
ways that could make the ultimate oc- 
currence of war more likely. The possible 
extent and character of this effect is a sub- 
ject of controversy among students of these 
matters. However, the possibility is a source 
of concern to many. 

(d) There is another psychological effect 
which must be mentioned, and which has 
generated perhaps the greatest amount of 
emotion: that is the effect of a shelter pro- 
gram on the personal behavior and atti- 
tudes of people, even in the absence of nu- 
clear war. A well organized fallout shelter 
program, coupled with a balanced flow of 
information about the efficacy of shelters, 
may strengthen the ability of the public to 
recognize realistically the dangers of nuclear 
war, which may occur despite all we can do 
to prevent it. Such realistic facing of the 
danger could have the effect of strengthen- 
ing public support for drastic political ac- 
tion aimed at preventing nuclear war. 
Against this possible beneficial effect must 
be weighed the deleterious effects which 
could occur. Although difficult to measure 
or predict, these include the possibilities of 
weakening of the society by preparations for 
personal survival with little regard for 
others, and of the diversion of effort from 
long-range concerns in an atmosphere of 
fear and fatalism. 

(e) A final possible effect on the likeli- 
heod of war is the provocative effect of a 
shelter program as it may be interpreted by 
the Soviets. Although President Kennedy 
has stated that the major purpose of a shel- 
ter would be an insurance in case 
of “an irrational attack, a miscalculation, an 
accidental war which cannot be either fore- 
seen or deterred," it has been argued that the 
Soviet Union might consider that a major 
purpose was to strengthen our own posi- 
tion in case we decided to initiate nuclear 
war. Such a conclusion by the Soviet 
Union, the argument goes, could increase the 
overall degree of tension and make more 
likely both a major war and an initial attack 
by Russia. 

We believe in fact that the provocative ef- 
fect of a modest fallout shelter program will 
not be appreciable, for the reason that 
clearly such shelters would not prevent very 
large-scale fatalities in case of a deliberate 
attack on population and industrial centers; 
certainly such a program should be far less 
provocative than a massive civi] defense pro- 
gram designed to protect the populace even 
against deliberate retaliatory attacks. 

4. Conclusions: The Federation of Amer- 
ican Scientists does not now recommend the 
adoption or rejection of a specific shelter 
program; we believe it more appropriate 
simply to set forth the above summary of 
major quasi-technical considerations that re- 
late to civil defense programs, primarily to 
modest fallout shelters. A very expensive 
program of blast shelters and other measures 
would pose a new range of problems that we 
have not discussed. Still less do we pre- 
sume to advise individuals on the personal 
preparations they should make. 

However, we do wish to emphasize again 
two major points: First: Although a modest 
fallout shelter program offers substantial 
protection for the near future and for some 
kinds of attack, it offers appreciably less pro- 
tection under other kinds of attack that 
might occur in the immediate future, and 
still less protection against possible strategic 
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forces that might evolve later. Second: The 
present time seems especially opportune for 
furthering political measures that would tend 
to improve security. This point is separate 
from the question of any decision concern- 
ing shelters. Though such political meas- 
ures do not involve engineering or science, 
we wish to state that as individuals most 
of us believe that the best hope of long-term 
world security resides in basic political re- 
arrangements, rather than in continually in- 
creasing military expenditures. The admin- 
istration should use the present period of na- 
tional concern to consider further such po- 
litical measures as agreement to submit all 
international disputes to binding arbitration, 
the beginning of political integration among 
at least those Western countries of com- 
mon values, renunciation of first use of nu- 
clear weapons, establishment of a United Na- 
tions peace-keeping force on a permanent 
basis, additional efforts to curb any further 
spread of nuclear weapons, and greatly en- 
hanced operations of the new Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, among many other 
policy initiatives, either as alternatives or in 
combination. It might also be possible, and 
would seem highly worthwhile, to agree with 
the Soviet Union to refrain from pursuing 
intensive and expensive civil defense pro- 
grams, and inspection of such an agreement 
would be relatively simple. 


Freedom in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Luis Mufioz-Marin, Governor of 
Puerto Rico, has done much for the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. Its 
progress has been noteworthy under his 
wise and dynamic leadership. 

The following article by Columnist Ar- 
thur McClure of the Hearst newspapers 
suitably commends the contribution 
which Governor Mufioz has made to the 
economy and culture of Puerto Rico: 
[From the New York Journal American, 

Jan. 9, 1962] 
FREEDOM IN ACTION 
(By Arthur McClure) 

Luis Mufioz-Marin, the wise and dynamic 
Governor of Puerto Rico, has an answer for 
the Jeremiahs who belittle the image that 
American democracy presents to the world. 

The answer is the fact that the leaders of 
the undeveloped nations are beating a path 
to this once poverty-stricken island to see 
how our democratic methods have helped to 
bring about one of the most dramatic trans- 
formations of modern times. 

In 10 years, 15,000 political leaders, teach- 
ers and social scientists have come from 
Africa and Asia to see for themselves how this 
miracle was accomplished and to adapt these 
methods for their own countries. 

Walk the streets of bustling, metropolitan 
San Juan, or drive out into the lush, tropic 
back reaches, and you will see these people 
everywhere in turbans and saris. They are 
getting the facts and in the process develop- 
ing a new respect for democracy, U.S. style. 

In partnership with the United States as a 
self-governing commonwealth, Puerto Rico 
has shown the way to how a once backward 
land can prosper in freedom. And Governor 
Mufioz says this is what President Kennedy's 
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alliance for progress can accomplish on the 
larger stage of all Latin America, 

This pragmatic politician who also is poet 
and philosopher says the first lesson Puerto 
Rico learned was that “hope is the spiritual 
fuel that moves people who live in misery.” 
The hope was provided by programs that 
could be put into action swiftly. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 


Thousands of low-cost homes were pro- 
vided for the rural poor with noninterest. 
long-term loans. New schools blossomed. 
The problem of a shortage of teachers was 
met by broadcasting instruction to outlying 
schools by television. A ribbon of roads tied 
the most remote pueblos to main arteries. 

With this start, Puerto Rico was ready for 
industrialization. The government em- 
barked on a massive selling campaign to lure, 
industry from the mainland. The ranks of 
those who had worked for 12 cents a day on 
the great plantations dwindled fast. To- 
day this island has the highest economic 
growth rate in the world. 

This is what Governor Muñoz calls Oper- 
ation Seeing Is Believing.” “I would like to 
see this phrase on every truck carrying food 
and materials, every bridge, every new house 
or hospital or school, and on the armbands 
of every medical team reaching into the 
depth of despair,” he says. 

But Governor Mufioz, who Knows the Lat- 
in world so well, has two warnings for us: 

“The United States should not support a 
tyrannical government merely because it de- 
nounces Castro. And the United States must 
not shrink from governments that are not 
exact models of U.S. democracy. You can- 
not, as President Kennedy has said, ‘expect 
all nations to adopt like systems’.” 


Fiscal Expert Analyzes Danger in Back- 
Door Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


b Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article from this morning’s Washing- 
ton Post, written by former director of 
the Budget, Maurice Stans, is a clear and 
unexcelled explanation of back-door 
spending and a keen analysis of the dan- 
ger such fiscal policy presents. We had 
better go slow on giving up to the execu- 
tive branch any more of our legislative 
responsibility if we are to maintain a 
government made strong by the separa- 
tion of powers. For this reason, I include 
as part of my remarks this article by 
Maurice Stans: 

Our CHANGING Economy—Backx-Door SPEND- 
Inc To RESUME 
(By Maurice Stans) 

Surprisingly, the last loud gun fired in the 
1961 session of the Congress was not a politi- 
cal shot by one party at the other. It was a 
bipartisan cannon roar in the House aimed at 
the Senate over the issue of back-door spend- 
ing. It will be reverberating in the Capitol 
through much of this 1962 session. 

Few people outside Washington know what 
the fuss was about or why this is a contin- 
uing vital issue that effects the pocketbook 
of every taxpayer. In involves not only the 
Constitution but also the question of orderly 
discipline over the financial affairs of the 
Government. 
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Section 9 of article I of the Constitution 
demands that “No money shall be drawn 
from the Treasury but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law.” The objective 
of this is to provide a double control over 
the spending actions of the executive branch 
of the Government. First, no activity may 
be carried on by any agency unless that ac- 
tivity is specifically authorized in a substan- 
tive law spelling out its scope. Next, no 
money is to be spent on the activity without 
an appropriation for the purpose for each 
year, 

ESTIMATE OF PRIORITIES 

Under the annual budget process, each de- 
partment and agency of Government submits 
its requests for money to spend to the Presi- 
dent through the Bureau of the Budget. 
After the painstaking and detailed procedure 
of budget review is completed, the President 
Presents his recommendations to the Con- 
gress early in January in the annual budget 
for the forthcoming fiscal year. 

The Congress has the right to approve, 
Teject, or modify his proposals, and this de- 
termination centers in the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and Senate. They 
hold hearings, first in the House and then 
in the Senate, on the President's budget for 
each part of Government, and the agency 
2 give evidence in support of their 
tems 


After the Approprlations Committees make 
their respective findings, they are approved 
on the floor of the Congress and enacted 
into a series of appropriations laws. These 
establish ceiling amounts. The Appropria- 
tions Committees, like the President, are 
expected to view spending plans in relation 
to each other and to the total so that the 
Government's programs will be carefully bal- 
anced to the Nation's needs and resources. 

COMMITTEES LOSE CONTROL 


Back-door spending is a simple process of 
bypassing this careful constitutional pro- 
cedure. To avoid having a matter brought 
before the Appropriations Committees, con- 
Sressional proponents of a program may be 
able to include, in the substantive law au- 
thorizing the program, permission for an 
agency to borrow funds directly from the 
Treasury to carry it on. The money is then 
Spent without an appropriation. Or the sub- 
Stantive law may contain authority to make 
contracts in advance of appropriations, in 
which case the later appropriations are only 
a formality. Either way, back-door spending 
Provides a much easier way for an agency to 
obtain funds, because it need ask for them 
Only once in each House instead of twice. 
The end result is that the Appropriations 
Committees lose their control over the 
budget and the Constitution is violated. 

Back-door spending has been a growing 
Phenomenon of the last 30 years. After ob- 
Serving the way in which it impaired fiscal 
control, President Eisenhower directed the 
Bureau of the Budget in 1959 to approve no 
new requests of Government agencies for 
back-door spending, and he included none in 
the subsequent budgets which he submitted 
to the Congress. 

This position was reversed by the present 
administration in 1961, and many proposals 
for back-door spending were included jn its 
Messages to Congress. Quite a few ap- 
Proved in legislation. The Appropriations 
Committees, properly jealous of their prerog- 
Ative, fought back hard, but their objections 
Were ineffective in most cases, principally 
because the back-door spending items ap- 
peared in legislation which contained other 
eon desired by congressional major- 

es. 

A typical back-door spending proposal was 
the one by President Kennedy for a 5-year 
$9 billion authorization for foreign aid. On 
this he was defeated. After a long fight the 
long-term idea was approved, but with a pro- 
vision requiring a separate appropriation ac- 
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tion in each year. He also lost on a proposal 
for back-door spending of $375 million in aid 
to airports over 5 years, which was instead 
passed with a requirement for annual appro- 
priations. The 1961 housing bill, however, 
enacted several provisions for back-door 
spending, as did the Agricultural Act. In 
all, according to a table entered into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record by House Appropria- 
tions Committee Chairman CLARENCE CAN- 
NON, $29 billion was asked by President 
Kenedy via the back-door route and $20 
billion was enacted. 
SENATE FUMED AND FUSSED 

This explains the closing day's explosion. 
In protest against the whole business, the 
House worked into a final piece of legislation, 
a provision insisting that several programs 
already enacted on a back-door basis be 
amended to require appropriations instead. 
Then it adjourned for the year. The Senate, 
still in session, fumed and fussed but had 
no alternative. The action stuck. 

The battle is sure to be resumed. The aim 
of those who seek back-door spending is 
clearly to make money easier to get. Not all 
such efforts originate with the White House. 
Many are inserted by the legislative commit- 
tees of the Congress. Either way the tax- 
payer loses. If Government finances are to 
be subjected to a sound control that assures 
that spending programs take their right 
place in line, it is elementary that back-door 
raids on the Treasury must be ended. 


Bond Issue Risks Integrity of U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an excellent editorial from the 
Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., on the 
subject of the proposed United Nations 
bond issue: - > 

Bom Issux Risks INTEGRITY OF U.N. 

President Kennedy’s recommendation to 
Congress that the United States make a sup- 
plementary contribution to the United Na- 
tions to pay half the Congo-based U.N. 
deficit is certain to meet with responsible 
opposition in both parties. What is asked is 
just that—a contrbution—despite the 
euphemism of bonds. For the only way the 
U.N. can retire such obligations is through 
assessments on its members, and the United 
States has, from the beginning, carried a 
sugar daddy's share of U.N. assessments. 

This year’s U.N. budget is $73 million, ex- 
cluding emergency assessments, the greatest 
of which is the Congo operation. Subtract- 
ing certain self-generating sources of in- 
come, the net appropriation amounted to 
about $63.5 million, almost exactly half of 
the anticipated annual cost of the U.N. op- 
eration in the Congo, which is running at a 
rate of $12 million per month. 

To meet the regular 1961 budget, the 
United States was assessed 32.51 percent, 
or roughly one-third; the U.S.S.R. was as- 
sessed 13.62 percent; and the next highest 
contributor, Great Britain, 7.78 percent. 
Other assessments were as low as $2,287, or 
& small fraction of 1 percent, for the newest 
and smallest members. The United States 
has been footing an even bigger proportion 
of the bill in the Congo, about 47.5 percent 
(almost half), largely because the Commun- 
ist bloc, France, Belgium, and some smaller 
nations have petulantly refused payment of 
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their duly assigned assessments because they 
disagreed with U.N. action in the Congo. 

The emergency fund for the Congo is not 
the only one on which Soviet Russia and 
other nations have reneged. As of June 30 
of this year, 44 nations, almost half of the 
total U.N. roll, were behind in payment of 
special assessments, excluding that for the 
Congo, a total of more than $5 million. 
More than half this total was that of the 
U.S.S.R., which owes $2.7 million, more than 
$2 million of which has been on the books 
since 1957. Members are generally in better 
standing in the matter of payment of regu- 
lar assessments. But 14 are, in fact, in ar- 
rears even in payment of the regular assess- 
ment, with a total of $3.3 million. 

It is because of these records of delin- 
quency, plus the much greater drain of the 
Congo, that the United States is being 
asked, in effect, to take the UN. s IOU for 
up to $100 million, or half the $200 million 
m U.N. bonds authorized by the 1961 Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

What is one to think of the financial inte- 
grity and prospects of an organization so 
lax in the administration of its revenues? 
Even the humblest social organization re- 
quires its members to keep dues paid up to 
date or face suspension or expulsion. Now 
it appears that the loftiest of human organ- 
izations has chosen another course, to ask 
the paid-up members to pick up the bad 
debts of the deadbeats. 

Article 19 of the UN. Charter reads: “A 
member which is in arrears in the payments 
of its financial contributions to the organi- 
zation shall have no vote if the amount of 
its arrears equals or exceeds the amount of 
the contributions due from it for the preced- 
ing 2 full years. The General Assembly 
may, nevertheless, permit such member to 
vote if it is satisfied that the failure to pay 
is due to conditions beyond the control of 
the member.” 

But even this lenient rule, which permits 
2 full years of nonpayment of assessments, 
has never been invoked. No distinction is 
made between regular and emergency as- 
sessments. Failure to pay Congo assess- 
ments would, in a few months, put some 
nations, including those of the Soviet bloc, 
in arrears equal to assessments for 2 pre- 
ceding years. The Communist nations and 
others have made a practice of withholding 
payments of assessments for those U.N. 
projects they disapprove. 

Is the General Assembly prepared to en- 
force article 19? Apparently not. The ap- 
proval of the $200 million bond issue 
implies another course and avoidance of the 
hard decision to require members to pay 
up or lose their vote in the Assembly. 

We would go even further, and, for fla- 
grant offenders, invoke article 6 of the char- 
ter, which reads: “A member of the United 
Nations which has persistently violated the 
principles contained in the present char- 
ter may be expelled from the organization 
by the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council.” 

Of course, any such resolution would be 
vetoed by Soviet Russia. But the principle 
is clear: The United Nations must require 
its members to meet their financial obliga- 
tions as well as their moral and political 
obligations if the Uinted Nations is to re- 
tain the respect of the world and the power 
to exercise even its limited authority. No 
country would risk even the loss of its vote 
in the General Assembly on an issue of 
money. And, on the other hand many 
countries will not pay if they find that the 
United States and the few others will foot 
the bills. 

We are strong in our support of the 
United Nations and of its role in the Congo, 
but we are dead opposed to the United 
States buying $100 million worth of UN. 
bonds to pay the debts of others. We think. 
that many others, too, will, in the best in- 
terests of the United Nations, object to this 
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easy way out, this admission of financial 
weakness, this confession, in effect, that the 
United Nations, as an organization, lacks 
the courage to insist on financial integrity 
both in itself and in its members. 


Benefit to United States Only a Myth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from Na- 
tion’s Business of January 1962: 

BENEFIT TO UNITED STATES ONLY A MYTH 

(By U.S. Representative Noan M. Mason) 


When the first extension of bag 22 
Trade ts Act came a vo n 
Teirusfy 1987 1 was 1 of 13 Members of 
the House who voted “No.” It was my first 
important vote in Congress. I have never. 
regretted that “no” vote. 

In fact, I have voted “No” every time the 
act has been extended since then. Those 
first 13 mo“ votes have gradually increased 
until today there are more than 200 votes in 
the House against further extension of the 
act. 

The word “reciprocal is a misnomer. It 
is anything but reciprocal. Our trade pro- 
gram has developed into a one-way street 
with the benefits all flowing one way—away 
from the United States. What has it ac- 
complished? 

The four reasons given for its enactment 
in the first place were that it would: 

Advance world peace; 

Make for world prosperity; 

about amity among the nations; 

Remove world trade barriers. 

Has it accomplished any one of these four 
objectives? 

Has world peace been advanced? During 
the 27 years the act has been on the books 
we haye had World War II. We have had 
the Korean war. We have had the so-called 
Spanish Civil War. We have had 14 years of 
war in Indochina. We have trouble between 
England and Egypt, between India and Pakis- 
tan. We have had Communist Russia ex- 
tending her Iron Curtain until she now has 
control and domination over 900 million peo- 
pie instead of the 300 million people of the 
Soviet Union before the close of World War 
II. Can anyone truthfully say world peace 
has been advanced? 

What about world prosperity, the second 
objective? Are we any nearer world pros- 
perity today than we were in 1934 when the 
program was instituted? 

To try to bring about world prosperity 
we have given away more than $140 billion in 
the past 20 years—$60 billion lend-lease dur- 
ing the war and $80 billion since—to say 
nothing of the $350 billion we have spent for 
national defense in the cold war. 

Certainly our prosperity has not been ad- 
vanced. We are more than $285 billion in 
debt today, which is more than all the other 
nations of the world put together cwe— 
and more than twice as much as all the na- 
tions of Europe put together owe. 

What about the third objective? Is good 
will or amity among the nations any nearer 
today than it was before 1934? 

Let us be specific: Has the relationship 
between India and Pakistan improved since 
1934? Between Palestine and Arabia? Be- 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia? Between Com- 


munist China and Nationalist China? Be- 
tween the United States and Cuba? What 
about our relations with Russia? Are they 
improved? 

What about internal dissensions and 
strife? Italy with her 36 percent Communist 
vote in the last election; France with a na- 
tional legislature that is 25 percent Com- 
munist? What about England torn between 
her socialist Labor Party and her Conserva- 
tive Party? 

Have good will and amity among men been 
advanced by the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act? My answer is: Not so anybody 
can notice it. 

Finally, have world trade barriers been 
reduced or removed? Do we have a freer 
flow of goods today across national borders 
than we had in 1934? 

While world tariff walls have been low- 
ered, other obstacles or barriers more 
effective than tariffs have been erected in 
their place—among them import and export 
licenses, trade preferences, currency manip- 
ulations, multiple currencies, quotas, sub- 
sidies, state trading, and the European 
Common Market freezeout. 

It is a fact, and we must face it, that, 
under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
practically every foreign country that has 
lowered its tariff walls has erected other 
barriers against U.S. imports, thereby nulli- 
fying the effect of their tariff concessions or 
reductions. 

In the face of these facts—can anyone say 
our 27 years of experience under our so- 
called Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act has 
been a success from the standpoint of its 
effect upon our American economy? Has it 
been a benefit to American workmen? The 
answer to both questions is No.“ 

In addition to the advantages we have 
given foreign nations under our Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, during the past 15 
years we have poured out to war-torn foreign 
nations some $75 billion to rebuild their 
factories; to replace their wornout or war- 
destroyed machinery with our modern ma- 
chinery—thus creating competitors for us in 
both foreign markets and in our own Ameri- 
can market. 

So, today we face the question: Is the 
United States being priced out of the world 
markets? It certainly begins to look that 
way. One thing is absolutely certain: The 
United States is facing increased competition 
in world markets. 

Today, for the first time in our history, 
we have an unfavorable international pay- 
ments balance, In 1958, our unfavorable 
world payments balance was $3.4 billion. In 
1959, it was $3.7 billion. In 1960, it was $3.9 
billion. What it was in 1961 we do not know 
exactly yet. But we do know that no nation 
on earth can run a deficit in its interna- 
tional balance of payments of this magnitude 
very long without going on the rocks. 

Our Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act gave 
the President the power to regulate foreign 
trade. In effect, this put the State Depart- 
ment—an arm of the Executive—in control 
of American industry. 

Under the guise of seeking allies and 
friends in an unfriendly world, the State De- 
partment has issued what may be termed 
death sentences to hundreds of American 
industries and destroyed millions of Ameri- 
can jobs. 

Consider these effects on American Indus- 
tries already. dealt body blows by the tre- 
mendous imports flooding our markets to- 
day: 

1. The American jeweled watch industry 
has been practically closed out as a result of 
our tariff reductions since 1934. We for- 
merly had 20 jeweled watch companies in 
the United States; now we have only a hand- 
ful. More than 80 percent of the American 
market for Jeweled watches has been taken 
over by Swiss watch manufacturers. 
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2. Lowered tariffs In the fresh and frozen 
fish industry have resulted in such large fish 
imports at such cheap rates that American 
fishermen are unable to compete. Some of 
our largest fish processing plants have moved 
to other countries where wage rates are 
lower. 

3. Widespread unemployment is now prev- 
alent in our industries that make chinaware, 
pottery, glassware, and kitchen articles. All 
industries classified as handcrafts are af- 
fected, industries that depend largely upon 
hand skills. This is the direct result of 
tariff reductions and the greatly increased 
imports of those articles. 

4. Thousands of lead and zine miners 
are today out of work and on relief because 
of greatly increased imports of both lead and 
zinc. Recently our zine factories have been 
reducing their working forces or going on 
a part-time basis because of the importation 
of processed zinc. 

5. An excellent example of the way import 
licenses work is the American motorcycle. 
American producers formerly enjoyed a sub- 
stantial market for motorcycles in Great 
Britain, in Australia, and in other British 
areas. The British duty on motorcycles was 
reduced under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, but the British import license 
system has absolutely shut American motor- 
cycles out of British markets. 

These are just a few samples of the direct 
results of our reciprocal trade agreements 
program, and the results are only beginning 
to become evident. In the face of these 
facts, can anyone say that our trade pro- 
gram has been a success? Should the pro- 
gram be continued? Should the President 
be given the power to lower our tariffs still 
further? 

How can we maintain high wages for 
American workmen and high living stand- 
ards for American people when we permit 
goods manufactured by foreign workmen 
working for low wages and farm products 
raised by farmers who for centuries have 
been living like serfs, to flood our markets 
and destroy the jobs upon which our work- 
ers depend? There is such a disparity in 
labor costs between European and American 
labor that three workers can be employed 
is Europe for what it costs to employ one 
in America, 

The Constitution gives Congress, and not 
the Executive, the authority to set tariffs. 
Congress should no longer shirk its respon- 
sibility. Congress should assume that re- 
sponsibility and through its arm—the U.S. 
Tarif Commission—repair the damage done 
by the misguided policies of the past 27 years. 

I feel sure this will be done within a year 
or so. The exportation of American jobs 
and industry and the ever increasing im- 
portation of foreign-made goods to be sold _ 
on the American market will be one of the 
campaign issues next fall. 

If we continue any longer on the path 
to economic destruction, more American 
capital will go overseas, more and more 
American businessmen will transfer their 
plants abroad, more and more American fac- 
tories will close, and more and more Amer- 
ican workers will be out of work. It is past 
time to act. We must repeal the Reciprochl 
Trade Agreements Act and do it now, 


Sam Rayburn: Friend and Statesman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, Sam 
Rayburn was a man whose qualities 
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radiated in spite of his quiet nature. 
He is greatly missed by all who knew 
him, and throughout the country, even 
by those who did not have the privilege 
of knowing him personally. I consider 
it a high honor to have served in the 
House with Mr. Sam as Speaker. He 
Was a good friend as well as a great 
Statesman. 

His friendship can be truly appreci- 
ated only by those who knew him. His 
Statesmanship, however, is evident to 
anyone who has lived through the 
Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower admin- 
istrations and this first year of the Ken- 
nedy administration, or to anyone in 
future times who studies those signifi- 
Cant years. Few men will leave an im- 
Print as large as Mr. Sam's. 


All of Us Should Be Free To Choose Our 
Own Company 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in our zeal 
to promote and protect the civil rights 
of minority groups it may be that we 
are endangering the freedom of every 
Person to choose his own company and 
associates. It is the right of every in- 
dividual to seek membership in any 
Organization he chooses and it is the 
right of members of any private organ- 
ization to determine the qualifications 
of such applicants. We will take a dan- 
gerous step toward the loss of freedom 
of all the people of this Nation if public 
Officials, either through legislation or by 
exerting undue influence by virtue of 
the office they hold can dictate to any 
Private organization as to who or who 
May not become members. In protect- 
ing the freedoms of our citizens let us 
not forget the freedom to pick our own 
Social associates. The following edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal and 
another from the Dallas Times Herald 
Should be carefully read by all those con- 
Cerned with civil rights and individual 
liberty: 

From the Wall Street Journal] 
THE PLEASURE or OUR COMPANY 

Some years ago, in our Washington report- 
ing days, a friend proposed us for member- 
ship in the Cosmos Club. For reasons which 
We never heard, wé were not elected. 

We don't bring up this obviously personal 
Matter in order to appear in sackcloth and 
ashes, but because another applicant for 
Membership in that club has been 
down, and the event has erupted into a na- 
tional hubbub. Perhaps our own experi- 
ence makes us feel a little freer to make 
Some observations on the right of people to 
associate with whom they please. 

The reason for the fanfare in the case of 
à State Department official is that he is a 
Negro. It is quite likely, although we do 
Rot know, that his application was turned 
down because he isa Negro. And the objec- 
tive of all this publicity is to challenge the 
Tight of this club to reject anyone, as a 
Negro. 

This is not, of course, an isolated affair. 


There have been other occasions when the 
failures of applicants to be accepted into 
private clubs or social organizations have 
made national publicity. In at least one 
instance the Attorney General of the United 
States publicly interested himself in the 
election rules of a club, and there have been 
some hints from political figures, not exactly 
veiled, that perhaps this sort of “discrim- 
ination” ought to be a matter for legislative 
action. 

Nor are private clubs the only target. The 
right of people privately to choose their 
associates in other ways, as for example in 
living as neighbors, has also been challenged, 
both with the weight of the law and the 
weapon of public castigation. 

All this is done in the name of civil rights. 
The right of a person to be welcomed by 
others—his right to join“ —is equated with 
every citizen’s unquestioned right to vote, 
to receive justice in the courts and to share 
in all of the public facilities on an equal 
basis with every other citizen. The blanket 
of public policy would be spread over the 
one as over the other. 

At the very least this is misguided, for 
the forced association is the breeder of re- 
sentment and there is no such thing as 
friendship not freely given. If the object is, 
as we think it should be, to end unreasoned 
prejudice in men’s hearts, its cause is not 
forwarded by mistakenly invoking the name 
of one right to trample upon another one. 

For what is overlooked here is that one of 
the most fundamental of all rights is the 
freedom to choose one’s friends and social 
associates; this above all is no affair of the 
state or of society. 

In exercising that right people may be 
blindly prejudiced, snobbish, arrogant or 
just plain muddleheaded. Still it is their 
own affair if they prefer not to associate 
with Protestants, Catholics, Jews, Gentiles, 
white people, dark people, or undistinguished 
journalists; or if they prefer, as some in all 
these groups do, to have societies exclusively 
limited to their fellows with whom they feel 
a common bond. Any injury they do, in a 
free country of infinite variety, is only to 
themselves. 

But when we, as the whole society, un- 
dertake to say they cannot do so, and that 
every member of society must conform to one 
rule of conduct, then our own prejudices 
have become blind and the injury we do is 
to the whole of our society. r 

Any freedom, if it is to mean anything, 
must oftentimes embrace the right to do 
things most people don’t approve of. Free- 
dom of speech includes the right to say silly 
things; freedom of worship includes the 
right to bow down to idols. And so freedom 
must include the right of some very nice peo- 
ple, for possibly quite foolish reasons, to de- 
cide that they do not want to share the 
pleasure of our company. 


[From the Dallas Times Herald] 
CLUB INTEGRATION 


J. Kenneth Galbraith, Ambassador to In- 
dia, resigned from the Cosmos Club in Wash- 
ington because a Negro applicant was refused 
membership. President Kennedy, an appli- 
cant sponsored by Galbraith, now lacks a 
sponsor and does not intend to become a 
member. 

Integration of public institutions and pub- 
lic facilities is one thing. Use of pressure by 
officeholders to force integration of private 
organizations is entirely another. 

The Cosmos Club is a private organization. 
Its membership is its own business. Un- 
doubtedly it has rejected other applicants, 
white as well as Negro. 

Mr. Galbraith is a private individual as 
well as an ambassador. His decision to leave 
the club—for any reason—is his own busi- 
ness. So is that of Mr. Kennedy. 

But neither has any right to use the pres- 


tige of the office he holds to dictate the mem- ~- 


bership policies of a private organization. 
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Youth of All Nations Encourages Inter- 
national Friendships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
in the Recorp a story by David F. 
Behrendt of the Milwaukee Journal on 
the fine work that is being done by 
Youth of All Nations, Inc., in encourag- 
ing an international exchange of ideas. 
I am indebted to Mrs. W. J. Walters of 
Mequon, Wis., for telling me of Youth 
of All Nations, an organization founded 
by a former Milwaukeean, Miss Clara 
Leisen: 

Two or three times yearly, about 20 boys 
and girls in 14 widely separated countries 
carefully write letters in English and mail 
them to 3335 North Bartlett Street, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., U.S.A. 

The letters are sent either to Catherine or 
Peter Schellin. They are read carefully and 
replies are sent back—sometimes in English, 
sometimes in French, Spanish, or Portu- 
guese. 


LETTER TAKES 3 MONTHS 


The frequency of the letter exchange de- 
pends on where the pen pals live. A letter 
from her friend in Hong Kong takes 3 
months to reach Cathie, but she exchanges 
letters five or six times a year with two 
Cuban girls. 

“Our main problem is settling wrong ideas 
about America,” Cathie said. She and Peter 
said that their pen pals had asked in letters 
about the two or three cars they are sure 
each American family owns, or the large 
homes and staffs of servants imported from 
Europe or Africa. 

Among Peter’s pen pals are boys and girls 
from England, France, Scotland, New Zea- 
land, Japan, Sweden, Turkey, the Union of 
South Africa, the Netherlands, and the 
Congo. 

Cathie’s write from England, Hong Kong, 
Cuba, Union of South Africa, Nigeria, North 
Wales, Northern Ireland, and the Nether- 
lands. 

Peter writes in French to those in France, 
the Congo, New Zealand, Sweden, and the 
Netherlands. Often, however, the letters are 
written half in French and half in English 
because his foreign friends also are study- 
ing those languages. 

Sometimes he writes in Spanish to his 
French friends because they are studying 
that language. Occasionally he takes a stab 
at Portuguese, a language which he began 
teaching himself after he ran across some 
Portuguese books in the library. 

Cathie and Peter find that their foreign 
friends are extremely interested in politics— 
their own and America's. 

During the presidential campaign, Peter 
said, “I got letters from all of them. I wrote 
pretty much the same things to them the 
first time, but then they all wrote again ask- 
ing questions.” 

“A lot of the girls are interested in pol- 
ities," Cathie explained. They're also in- 
terested in fashions. I often send them dif- 
ferent patterns printed each month in the 

es. And they want to know about 
schools and our grading system.” 

They also ask embarrassing questions. 
Racial segregation in American schools is a 
frequent subject. 


WANT MORE MEMBERS 


Both Schellins are members of Youth of 
All Nations, Inc. (YOAN), a nonprofit, non- 
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sectarian organization which puts youths 
14 to 25 years old who have like interests in 
touch with each other throughout the world. 

They both are strong backers of YOAN 
and would like to see more American mem- 
bers. The organization, founded and oper- 
ated by Miss Clara Leiser, a Milwaukee na- 
tive, from its New York headquarters also 
publishes a quarterly newspaper composed 
of writings from YOAN members through- 
out the world . 

(Information on the YOAN program can 
be obtained by sending 10c in coin and a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to Youth 
of All Nations, 16 St. Luke's Place, New York 
14, N. T.) 

INVOLVED WITH WORLD 

Cathie, a junior at Riverside High School, 
and Peter, a University of Wisconsin (Mil- 
waukee) freshman majoring in art, give 
similar reasons for maintaining their for- 
eign contacts. 

“It’s like being emotionally involved with 
people all over the world,” Peter explained. 
“If we can contact these kids, then when all 
the cold, indifferent leaders of the world die, 
maybe we can get through to the next gen- 
eration.” 

Cathie sald: “I like to think that my cor- 
respondence has something to do with a 
worldwide peace we someday may achieve. 

“Maybe that’s too idealistic, but I feel if 
we can understand kids our own age, when 
we become leaders of the world, we will have 
a foundation. If we can at all avert any 
type of war, I think this is a good way to 
start.” 


Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is the text of my remarks on the 
subject of Red China, delivered in a 
speech before an adult church group at 
St. Augustine’s Auditorium in Larch- 
mont, N.Y., on November 28, 1961: 
REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN EDWIN B. DOOLEY, 

BEFORE COMBINED CHURCH GROUPS or Sr. 

Joun’s, St PAUL’S, AND ST. AUGUSTINE'S, AT 

Sr. AUGUSTINE'S AUDITORIUM, LARCHMONT, 

N.Y., NOVEMBER 28, 1961 


I am honored by your invitation to address 
this gathering tonight on what I consider to 
be one of the most important moral issues 
of our time. 

After viewing the motion picture “Red 
China—Outlaw,” I am not going to try to 
deliver the words of good cheer and opti- 
mism often associated with a Congressman. 
I don't think that is what you came here 
for. 

I am proud to be one of those who has 
joined with over 1 million fellow Americans 
in signing a petition against the admission 
of Red China to the United Nations. Per- 
haps it would be well to read the entire peti- 
tion, for its brief message pretty well sums 
up what I have to say this evening. The pe- 
tition reads as follows: 

“We continue to oppose the seating of 
Communist China in the United Nations, 
thus upholding international morality and 
keeping faith with the thousands of Ameri- 
can youths who gave their lives fighting Com- 
munist aggression in Korea. To seat a Com- 
munist China which defies, by word and 
deed, the principles of the U.N. Charter would 
be to betray the letter, violate the spirit and 
subvert the purpose of that charter. We 
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further continue to oppose U.S. diplomatic 
recognition or any other steps which would 
build the power and prestige of the Chinese 
Communist regime to the detriment of our 
friends and allies in Asia and of our na- 
tional security. Any such action would 
break faith with our dead and the unfortu- 
nate Americans still wrongfully imprisoned 
by Communist China and would dishearten 
our friends and allies in Asia whose con- 
tinued will to resist Communist China's 
pressures and blandishments is so vital to 
our own security interests in that part of the 
world.” 

Today, the United States is faced with a 
dangerous contradiction on the issue of its 
relations with the Chinese Communist 
regime and, in particular, on the question of 
seating Peiping in the United Nations. 

What is this contradiction? On the one 
hand, the United States has declared itself 
utterly opposed to the admission of Red 
China to the U.N. It has done this through 
the articulation of the American people’s 
sentiments through the Congress, and 
through the strong public statements of 
Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, and Ken- 
nedy. There should be no doubt where the 
United States stands on this issue. Yet— 
and herein lies the contradiction—the gov- 
ernments of the world are still not convinced. 
In the U.N., the member delegations are 
confused. It has been a thinly disguised 
secret that the Communist bloc delegations 
believe that the U.S. policy is moving to- 
ward accommodation of Red China. Our al- 
Hes now believe that our policy will soon 
change. Even those nations tn Asia who 
are most intimately concerned with Red 
Chinese aggression are fearful that the 
United States will permit Red China to be 
seated in the U.N. In the face of strong 
statements from the White House to the 
contrary, why has this happened? The an- 
swer probably lies with the fact that many 
of those who have been entrusted by the 
President to implement our policy toward 
Communist China have indicated, time and 
again, that they are personally opposed to 
the present position of their Chief Executive 
and the announced policy of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. Their public statements have 
given the nations of the world good reason 
to doubt that the United States means what 
it says. 

Let us examine just a few. The U.S. Am- 
bassador to the U.N., Adlai E. Stevenson, 
said that it was inevitable“ that Red China 
be admitted to the U.N. and added: More- 
over, as a member of the U.N., Communist 
China would be more accountable to world 
opinion than as an outcast.” Under Secre- 
tary of State, Chester Bowles, is considered 
one of the creators of the “Two China” policy 
and publicly calls for a “fresh perspective” 
on Communist China to meet “the crucial 
issue of disarmament.” Harland Cleveland, 
Assistant Secretary of State for International 
Organizational Affairs, has long been a pro- 
ponent of the admission of Communist 
China to the U.N. In addition, the U.S. 
Ambassadors to India and Japan have both 
openly advocated admission of Red China 
to the U.N. 

I do not want this to be interpreted as 
meaning that I am in any way attempting to 
cast a cloud of suspicion over these individ- 
ual's loyalty, for each and every one has de- 
voted most of his life to the service of his 
country. I do, however, think they are all 
in tragic error and should at all times be 
required to echo the sentiments of their 
Chief Executive on this grave issue. 

Moreover, those who would admit Red 
China to the U.N. are not all to be found in 
one of our two major political parties, for 
many were in high places of responsibility in 
previous administrations. These people can 
be easily identified because they are prone 
to calling themselves tists, or in other 
words they believe in being what they call 
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practical and realistic. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, they forget that those who created the 
U.N. were neither pragmatic nor practical. 
but rather were idealistic in that they had 
faith enough to believe that the nations of 
the world would someday pay the price of 
individual sovereignty in order to live and 
prosper together in mutual peace. 

No, advocates of Red Chinese admission to 
the U.N. cannot in any way be identified by 
party affiliation. As a matter of fact, among 
the charter members of the Committee of 
1 Million, producers of the fine movie we 
have just seen, were former President Hoover. 
Congressmen Walter Judd and John Mc- 
Cormack, Senator John Sparkman, and 
George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO. 
On the subject of party politics, you couldn't 
safely put these gentlemen together in the 
same room for 5 minutes. Yet on this issue, 
they are as one. 

Moreover, protagonists in this debate can- 
not even be sorted by the line dividing con- 
servatism from liberalism, Both Senators 
Dopp and Dovuctaés, whom we had the pleas- 
ure of listening to during the movie, would 
hardly appreciate being called conservatives 
on most issues, As a matter of fact, my 
good friend and colleague from Illinois, Sen- 
ator Dovotas, is often referred to as “the 
darling of the liberals.” No, this is neither 
a party nor a philosophical question, but 
rather it is exactly what I called it at the 
outset of my remarks tonight—a moral issue- 

It seems to me this whole thing is an- 
swered by the Charter of the U.N. itself. 
where membership is, and I quote, “open 
to all peace-loving states which accept and, 
in the judgment of the Organization, are 
able and willing to carry out the obligations 
of the charter." 

How could Red China possibly portray 
itself as a loving state, when it 
leaders continually preach that war between 
capitalism and communism is inevitable? 
Just last month at the Communist Party 
Congress in Moscow. there was an open 
clash between Russia and Red China on 
party ideology in that Red China subbornly 
held to the theory that war is not only 
inevitable, but in fact desirable as a means 
for advancing communism’s goal of world 
conquest. Further than this, Red Chinese 
leaders have been quoted as saying that 
nuclear war between East and West would 
be to their ultimate advantage because such 
a holacaust would leave Red China as the 
dominant survivor, due to her vast and 
widely dispersed population and industrial 
plant, 

If Red China gained membership, how, I 
ask you, could she live up to the obligations 
of the charter, where member states are re- 
quired to (1) settle their international dis- 
putes by peaceful means; (2) refrain in 
their international relations from the threat 
or use of force in any manner inconsistent 
with the purposes of the U.N.; (3) give the 
U.N. every assistance in any action it takes 
in accordance with the charter, and to re- 
frain from giving assistance to any state 
against which the Organization is taking 
preventive or enforcement action. On this 
third point, while we are gathered here, she 
is doing all in her power to subyert the 
efforts of the U.N. forces in bringing peace 
to the Congo. 

This very evening, Laotian and South 
Vietnamese peasants are being roused from 
their uneasy sleep to be murdered and 
butchered by guerrilla forces trained and 
equipped by the Red Chinese. 3 

No my friends, there can be no question 
about the nature of Red China in the eyes 
of any who seek the truth. It is a govern- 
ment which, by its words and deeds, openly 
and constantly violates every basic principle 
for which the United Nations stands. 


As the late Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles said in 1958, “The United Nations 15 
not a reformatory for bad governments. 
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ls supposedly an association of those who are 
already peace loving and who are able and 
willing to carry out the charter obligations.” 

But there are those who say that admis- 
tion of Red China is inevitable in the long 
Tun, so why not now? Well, my answer to 
them is that it is about time we and our 
friends stopped crying that this and that is 
inevitable and started saying instead that 
the free world can fashion its own destiny. 

Another argument often raised in support 
of Red Chinese membership is that Russia 
and her satellites gained membership, so 
Why not Red China? This is a specious 
argument to say the least, for the situation 
in 1945 when Russia became an original 
Member and the circumstances today are in 
no way analogous. In 1945, Russia had been 
allied with the Western Powers in the war 
against Nazi Germany. After assisting in 
Grafting the charter, it of course became & 
Member. At that time, we, along with the 
Other original members, had to assume that 
Russia was a peace-loving nation, willing to 
live by the charter. We correctly chose not 
to prejudge Russia's qualifications. That 
this trust was soon to be violated makes the 
Case against committing a similar mistake 
even more convincing, especially since this 
time we don't have to rely on blind judg- 
ment in the case of Red China. As Senator 
Donn said last month, “having been wrong a 
dozen times, we do not propose to be wrong 
a thirteenth.” 

Which leads me to yet another argument 
Used by those who would reward this bandit 
regime with the cloak of respectability; 
namely, that membership would subject Red 
China to the good influence of international 
Society. My answer to this is simply, what 
has this good influence done for Russia? 

But all these reasons for keeping Red 
China out of the U.N. pale when compared 
to the disgrace that would attend admittance 
Of a godless state. 

While worship has been discour- 
aged by the Soviet Government through in- 
Sidious attacks and carefully planned ridi- 
Cule, nevertheless, millions still openly defy 
their leaders by continuing to worship in 
their churches. As destestable as this is, 
never in the history of mankind has religious 
Worship been systematically erased and 
Smothered as it has been in Red China. 
There, the people are not even permitted 
to be atheistic, for they all must worship 
at the altar of the state and its dictators. 
The state has become the diety. 

In none of the religious or ethical gospels 
from which came the concepts and precepts 
Which have prevailed in Chinese thinking 
and teaching is there glorification of “the 
State.” In Buddhism, in Taoism, and in 

the emphasis is on man, the 
individual, on conduct, on rights and duties, 
On relations between and among human be- 
ings. In the thought both of the sages and 
Of the people, the state was the family en- 
and the ruler was a “father.” Since 
1949, countless thousands of leaders of these 
ancient religions of the Orient, together 
With tens of millions of their followers, have 
been executed. The moral fabric of the na- 
tion has been torn to shreds. 

Martyred at the same time were millions 
Of Chinese Christians, both Protestant and 
Catholic. I was advised by the Dep ent 
Of State just yesterday that 140 American 
Priests, ministers, and nuns were thrown 
into jail. The Coliseum at Rome in its 
darkest days never exceeded the tortures 
committed in Red China in the 5 bloody 
years of 1949 through 1954. The full story 
will probably never be told because so few 
survived. 

Father Thomas J. Bauer of nearby Mary- 
knoll Mission has listed the barbaric means 
Of execution employed by the Red leaders 
&s including stoning and burying and burn- 
ing alive. Over half of the American Catho- 
lic priests imprisoned were of the proud and 
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courageous Maryknoll Mission, which graces 
the banks of the Hudson at Ossining. 

As an example of this brutality, although 
it is unpleasant, let me read to you from 
the pages of the New York Times for Sep- 
tember 3, 1952, the events leading up to 
the death in a Red Chinese prison of Bishop 
Francis X. Ford, also of the Maryknoll 
Mission. I quote: i 

“Before he died he was questioned inter- 
minably, kept on a meager prison diet and 
humiliated before the people he had served 
more than half his lifetime. 

“He was accused of espionage, the posses- 
sion of weapons and various other illegal 
acts, but was never brought to public trial. 
While he and Sister Joan Marie were being 
escorted by bus from Mesan to Canton the 
nun said they were removed from the bus 
in several villages and paraded before the 
villagers as students beat the bishop with 
ropes, sticks, and stones. The nun said 
the bishop’s hands were tied during these 
exhibitions and added that the students 
heaped refuse on him as he fell. When they 
got to Canton jail, she stataed, the bishop 
was forced to undress in her presence before 
they were separated. Later the Sister was 
shown a grave, and forced to sign a docu- 
ment stating that the Bishop had died of 
old age, illness, and natural causes.“ 

All this to one who had served the Chinese 
people since 1917, one who is remembered 
by his associates as a polite, cheerful man 
who founded a number of schools, spurred 
the buillding of roads and drew up plans for 
many river bridges in his area of the coun- 

. This was his earthly tribute for having 
remained in China all during the Second 
World War in order to be by his people in 
their hour of great need, and for tirelessly 
lecturing on behalf of relief for China after 
he returned to the United States for an in- 
tended rest. 

And yet another example of Christian 
martydom languishes in a Red Chinese 
prison today, in the person of Bishop James 
E. Walsh, also of the Maryknoll Mission, the 


first American Catholic to be consecrated ' 


as a bishop in China. 

He was the only American Catholic priest 
in Shanghai who was not arrested in the 
infamous roundup of June 15, 1953. For a 
little while after that he was permitted con- 
siderable freedom within the city limits. 
This personal freedom gradually disappeared 
with increasing Communist restrictions on 
his movements, activities, and contacts with 
the Chinese people. The bishop chose to 
remain in Shanghai even after September 
1955, when the Chinese Communist repre- 
sentatives to the ambassadorial talks at 
Geneva assured Ambassador U. Alexis John- 
son that Bishop Walsh was free to leave. He 
felt that his continued presence lent moral 
support to Chinese Catholics in the face of 
increasing pressure on them. Bishop Walsh’s 
desire to remain until ordered out by the 
Communists was with the approval of the 
Vatican. After this, Bishop Walsh was 
arbitrarily denied permission to administer 
the sacraments. 

On October 18, 1958, he was arrested, and 
on March 18, 1960, after holding him incom- 
municado for 17 months, the Chinese Com- 
munists tried and sentenced Bishop Walsh to 
20 years in prison for espionage. Today, at 
the age of 70, this courageous bishop faces 
nearly 19 years more of prison. 

Need I say more. I have no doubt as to 
the judgment of the Almighty against those 
who perpetrated these crimes against not 
only the brave people of China, but against 
all mankind. But it is also the responsibility 
of mortal man to prevent this from recur- 
ring elsewhere. 

To the shame of the entire free world, 
these very same Chinese Communists were 
permitted to transform the peaceful palaces 
of Tibet into public torture chambers for 
its monks. Today the lovely land of Tibet 
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is godless and devoid of any national char- 
acter. Half of the territories of Korea, Laos, 
and Vietnam have withered the same way. 

Hundreds of millions of these Orientals 
chose neither to be Red nor dead—they were 
merely victims of a struggle they had no 
part in creating. It is not our moral right 
to make this choice for them by sealing their 
fate through the respectability of United 
Nations membership. 

On this issue we must all stand up and 
be counted. 


Need for New National Parks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that two edito- 
rials which were published in the Janu- 
ary 2 and 3 issues of the New York 
Times, entitled “Needed: New National 
Parks,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record. 

Although there may be disagreement 
over the conclusion reached in the edi- 
torials, I believe they are very thought- 
provoking and thoroughly cover an area 
of national interest. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NEEDED: NEw NATIONAL ParKs—I 


The national park system of the United 
States is an example for the world of how a 
great nation can set aside outstanding areas 
of its land, not for commercial, or industrial 
exploitation but for the inspiration, esthetic 
enjoyments and physical refreshment of its 
people. It is an example that gives the lie 
to the accusation, frequently leveled by its 
critics and enemies, that this Nation is gov- 
erned by gross materialism and devotion to 
the dollar. 

But our existing national parks, besieged 
by the recreational hungers of an exploding 
population, are proving inadequate to the 
purpose. In this, the first of two editorials 
on the parks, we call attention to the major 
park proposals which should be enacted in 
the near future; tomorrow we will discuss 
briefly some of the principal problems in- 
volved in carrying out such a program. 

Congress made a start toward expanding 
the system last year when it added the Cape 
Cod National Seashore, but this is only a 
start. In the 1962 session Congress should 
move promptly to complete action on the 
pending bills to establish national seashores 
at Point Reyes in California and Padre Is- 
land in Texas. Also needed, to insure the 
preservation of the best of our fast- 
dwindling, unspoiled shorelines, is passage 
of pending legislation affecting the out- 
standing Oregon Dunes area on the Pacific 
Coast and both the Indiana Dunes and the 
Sleeping Bear Dunes on Lake Michigan. 

Fortunately there still remain a few in- 
land scenic and relatively unspoiled areas in 
the East and Midwest that would be worth- 
while additions to the system. The historic 
and unique C. & O. Canal area along the 
Potomac River, now partially protected as a 
national monument, deserves to be enlarged 
into a national park. Other interesting pro- 
posals, in various stages of advancement, are 
for an Allagash National Recreation Area in 
the forest and river country of 
Maine, a Robert Frost National Park in the 
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Green Mountains of Vermont, an Ozark 
Rivers National Monument along the fa- 
mous Current and Elevenpoint Rivers in 
Missouri, and a Prairie National Park to 
save the last of the virgin grasslands of the 
Great Plains. : 
Western areas of special scenic and wilder- 
ness values include the North Cascade Moun- 
tains of Washington, the Oregon, Cascades, 
the Wheeler Peak region in Nevada, and a 
wild, sweeping expanse of canyon and desert 
in southeastern Utah where Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart Udall has proposed the cre- 
ation of a Canyon Lands National Park. 


NEEDED: New NATIONAL ParKs—lII 


It isn't as easy now to create a national 
park as it was when large areas could be 
carved from the undeveloped public domain. 

Most of the Eastern and Midwest propo- 
sals, discussed in the preceding editorial on 
this subject yesterday, involve costly acqui- 
sition of private holdings. Some of the plans 
may never be realized unless private philan- 
thropy or the States help with financing, as 
occurred in the establishment of the Grand 
Teton and Virgin Islands National Parks 
(both due primarily to Rockefeller money) 
and some others. In considering all the fac- 
tors, however, Congress should keep in mind 
that acquisition costs will never be less than 
now. The choicest of the areas should be set 
aside as soon as possible, with or without pri- 
vate philanthropy, before commercial devel- 
opment and rising costs put them forever 
beyond reach. 

Some of the western proposals face a dif- 
ferent obstacle. The Washington and Oregon 
Cascades and the Wheeler Peak area of 
Nevada, all mentioned yesterday, are largely 
within national forests; and the Forest 
Service has shown no inclination to relin- 
quish jurisdiction without a struggle. The 
Forest Service, which has done fine work in 
the fields of timber and watershed conserva- 
tion, permits and encourages activities (such 
as logging and hunting) that are entirely 
foreign to the purposes of the National Park 
Service. 

All of the areas mentioned in today's and 
yesterday's editorials ought to be contained 
within the national park system which, thus 
rounded out, would give the growing popu- 
lation of our country assurance that it will 
always have, permanently preserved in un- 
spoiled state, superb examples of the ex- 
traordinary natural, scenic, and historic heri- 
tage of America. 


“Hot Item” on the New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
becoming increasingly evident that de- 
spite the almost complete failure of the 
administration’s foreign policy, its main 
activities in 1962 will be centered upon 
domestic issues with an eye to their po- 
litical repercussions. The Chicago Sun- 
Times on Sunday, January 7, discussed 
this aspect of the Washington scene in a 
thorough and fascinating manner. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert this 
penetrating editorial into the Record at 
this point: 

“Hot ITEM” on THE NEW FRONTIER 

Now comes John M. Bailey, national chair- 
man of the Democratic Party, with as crude 
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an appraisal of the instincts of the American 
voter as we have seen in some time. Bailey 
has selected medical care for the aged— 
medicare—as his party's most attractive 
issue in this year’s election. He believes it 
will not only attract support for the admin- 
istration from the 17 million Americans over 
65 but also from sons and daughters respon- 
sible for the care of their aging parents. 

At least the chairman is frank about it. 
He is saying the administration expects to 
buy the support at the polls of the Nation's 
elder citizens by offering them tax-supported 
medical care, regardless of need, and that the 
younger generation can be won over by giv- 
ing it the opportunity to shift its responsi- 
bilities to the back of the Government. 

We don't buy that kind of thinking and 
we believe the majority of Americans don't 
buy it either. 

The administration’s attitude on medi- 
care, where Bailey sees political gains, stands 
in striking contrast to its plans on two other 
burning issues. 

On civil rights, the White House plans to 
propose no legislation. 

On aid to education, the administration 
will be satisfied if Congress votes some assist- 
ance for higher education. There is no plan 
to drive for passage of a general aid bill for 
school construction and payment of teach- 
ers’ salaries such as was urged in the last 
session. Taking Bailey at his word, it must 
be concluded that these matters lack the 
voter appeal he foresees in the medicare 
issue. 

The party chairman is not the only Dem- 
ocratic leader with rosy dreams of ballot 
dividends from administration support of 
compulsory sick benefits for the aged. 
Health Secretary Abraham A. Ribicoff re- 
ported to President Kennedy on December 
7 that the administration’s medicare pro- 
gram is “the hottest item in the Demo- 
crats' political storehouse.” He also termed 
it “the greatest sleeper in the 1962 political 
situation.” 

The unbiased Congressional Quarterly re- 
porting service suggested in a December 29 
review of the issues facing the upcoming ses- 
sion that the legislation “may still be sleep- 
ing” in committee when the session is over. 
Nevertheless, CQ forecasts “a vigorous fo- 
rensic fight" for the administration's bill. 

In other words, the administration orators 
will thump the tubs, win or lose; they will 
speak long and loud as they impress the 
young and old that they, and only they, 
fought for this measure. 

Under the program, limited hospital, home 
nursing, and nursing home service would 
be extended to approximately 17 million, 
aged 65 and over, who are on social security 
retirement. The benefits would be financed 
through a two-way boost in present social 
security taxes: First, the wage base on 
which the tax is now paid would be raised 
from $4,800 to $5,200. Second, the tax rate 
paid by employees and employers would be 
increased by one-quarter of 1 percent to 
start. 

This would be a jolt for wage earners in 
addition to increases in the social security 
tax written into the law last year for the 
years immediately ahead. Last Monday, the 
tax went up one-eighth of 1 percent for 
employees and employers, making the pres- 
ent rate for each 3% percent on the first 
$4,800 of earnings. By 1968, the rate will 
have gone up to 45 percent. 

When and if medicare passes, there would 
be an immediate increase in the schedule. 
By 1968, the bite for those making $5,200 a 
year or more would average $21.12 a month 
compared with the present average of $12.50 
on $4,800 or more annual earnings. 

When similar legislation was before Con- 
gress in 1960, it was rejected on the grounds 
that it would put social security into an 
area where it does not properly belong, and 
it would discriminate against millions of 
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older people not covered by social security. 

Further it would impose on younger people 
the double burden of financing through 
taxes the care of those now over 65 while 
paying for their own present medical 
expenses. 

This is a socialistic concept. It compels 
participation of millions who are already 
amply protected by, and who prefer, private 
health plans. 

Instead of the revolutionary compulsory 
Kennedy proposal, the Kerr-Mills bill was 
passed to supply medical aid to the needy 
aged through matching State and Federal 
funds. Thirty-eight States, including Nli- 
nois, now have programs under this legisla- 
tion. Other States have their own types of 
medical assistance for their elder citizens 
who need and want such help. 

Eventually, Kerr-Mills, admittedly a com- 
promise, will be replaced by a broader pro- 
gram. But before Congress can act intelli- 
gently it requires information on actual 
needs and long-range costs. No such infor- 
mation existed in 1960. It does not exist 
today. 

There is only the feeling expressed by 
administration leaders that there Is political 
gold to be mined in medicare in this election 
year. This is indeed a shabby and cynical 
approach to a matter involving principles of 
human dignity and the fortunes of the heip- 
less in times of personal emergency. 


Communist Strategy in Legislative 
Assemblies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Petr 
Zenkl was Vice Premier of Czechoslo- 
vakia before the Communist domination 
of that country and is presently Chair- 
man of the Executive Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia. Mr. Zenkl has written 
an open letter to United Nations dele- 
gates warning of Communist plans to 
subvert that organization. His letter ap- 
peared in This Week magazine on OC- 
tober 29, 1961, and I commend it to the 
interest of our colleagues. 

The article follows: 

How THE Reps PLAN To SmasH Tue UN. 
(By Petr Zenkl) 

New Lonk —-My native country was lost 
to the Communists in 1948 without civil 
war. I bear bility, for I was 
there and, as a Vice Premier and Member 
of Parliament, in a position of some au- 
thority. If I, a few of my colleagues, and 
the free world had known then what we 
know now, it might not have happened. 
Czechoslovakia might still be free. 

I do not know when I shall see my coun- 
try free again, or even what I can do tO 
hasten that day. But there's one thing 
can do to help keep the same thing from 
happening to other free nations. 

I can warn you—with all the urgency at 
my command—of an amazing new publica- 
tion in which the Communists reveal a new 
strategy of conquest. Step by step they 
have developed exact techniques to under- 
mine free governments without the use 
military force. The dress rehearsal was iD 
my country. Now the Communists have 
produced a how-to-do-it handbook showing 
Communist conspirators in Latin America. 
Africa, and Asia how to proceed in captur- 
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ing, from within, any country anywhere. It 
is a systematic program aimed at the under- 
mining of every free parliamentary assem- 
bly, local legislature, national Congress, and 
even the world parliament of the United 
Nations. 

The author, Jan Kozak, knows what he is 
talking about, for he is a Communist and 
& Czech. Thirteen years ago, representa- 
tives of the democratic parties and the Com- 
Munists were members of the last free 
Czech Parliament. While debating and 
Sometimes voting with us on economic and 
Social. issues, the Communists were then 
Plotting to capture the Parliament and the 
Cabinet, 


A GUIDE FOR RED PLOTTERS 


Now, as a guide to plotters in other coun- 
tries, Kozak has written it all down. Like 
most Communist theoretical literature, his 
book has a long and clumsy title: “How 
Parliament Can Play A Revolutionary Part 
in the Transition to Socialism and the Role 
of the Popular Masses.” But its message 
and its intent are short and clear. So much 
50 that, after his guidebook was published. 
the Communists did everything they could 
to restrict its general circulation outside the 

unist moyement. But it was too late. 
Two key chapters had been taken out of the 
country, translated into English, prefaced by 
& British Laborite, and published this year 
as a small 45-page book by the Independent 

Ormation Centre, 4 Holland Road, Lon- 
don, W. 14, England. 

Members of the United Nations, each of 
you can buy this book—for 6 shillings (85 
cents). I beg you to do so. Por this is a 
and inbit, just as clearly as 


WHAT THE BOOK TEACHES 


You know as well as I that the fate of 
freedom depends on the orderly working of 
representative government both in local 
Parliaments and in the United Nations—in 
Which you serve. The quickest way to de- 
Stroy freedom, short of armed intervention 
or civil war, is to undermine the prestige and 
ficiency of these legitimate representative 
assemblies. 

And that, gentlemen, is what this book is 
all about—the destruction of all free par- 

ts, incl ultimately your own 
United Nations which last Tuesday reached 
its 16th anniversary. 
is a true Marxist and constructs his 
thesis in a solemn, workmanlike and W- 
Scientious way. It is a precise and orderly 
arrangement of points and rules and proce- 
dures, setting forth specific directions for 
What must be done both from without and 
from within a parliament to destroy its 
effectiveness, 

For example, the first direction prescribes 
& systematic weakening of the adversaries 
Of the Communist Party. For this purpose 
the Communists must either effectively 
Weakeli or control at least some departments 
Of the executive branch of the government. 
In the case of Czechoslovakia, one primary 
target was the Ministry of Interior, which in 
turn controlled the national police. 

The international counterpart of Kozak's 
first direction is apparent in the Soviet 
efforts to paralyze U.N. executive functions 
(since they cannot yet be brought under 
Communist control) by yarious Soviet vetoes 
barring any U.N. action; Soviet agitation to 
transfer U.N. headquarters from New York 
to a city where Communist-led demonstra- 
tions could be more easily organized: Soviet 
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refusal to contribute financially to U.N. 
undertakings in the Middle East and the 
Congo; and—above all—Soviet attempts to 
replace the late Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold with a three-man executive 
in which a Communist representative would 
have the destructive power of veto. 

And so, point by point, Kozak's formula 


unfolds. Itincludes: | 
Canceling the treaties with Western 
Powers. H 


Undermining the old ideas (èg. faith in 
political freedom) and conservative institu- 
tions like the church. 

Participating in national fronts but cap- 
turing them from over the heads of the 
leaders. 

Calling protest meetings, organizing mass 
demonstrations and political strikes with 
the purpose of making up for Communist 
numerical weakness. Finally, arming the 
Communist workers. 

Yes, tested stratagems and many of them 
familiar. But they become deadly when 
appHed, as Kozak instructs, systematically, 
according to timetable and plan. A free 
society, he points out, has never yielded its 
power by a simple act of parliament. But 
with the correct strategy of subversion, he 
insists, it may be deprived of its power at 
an opportune moment without an armed 
uprising and civil war.” 

Throughout the book, Kozak illustrates his 
points by referring to events which took 
place in Czechoslovakia between 1945 and 
1948. But any informed reader will in- 
evitably find fresh insights to events else- 
where in the light of this new understanding 
of Communist strategy. And this applies 
equally to recent events at the United 
Nations, 

NOTHING IS LEFT TO CHANCE 


You will see instantly how many seemingly 
unrelated Communist maneuvers follow the 
pattern laid down in Kozak's book—such 
events, for example, as Khrushehev's out- 
rageous shoe pounding with the cynical aim 
of degrading the parliamentary respectabil- 
ity of the U.N. General Assembly * * * the 
street demonstration in front of the U.N. 
* * * mob riots in Tokyo, Leopoldville, An- 
kara, Caracas * * * worldwide meetings 
protesting Lumumba's death * * * the U.N. 
balcony demonstration timed to interrupt 
the speech by Adlai Stevenson, etc. 

Gentlemen of the U.N., let me end, as I 
have begun, on a personal note. As one who 
comes from a country which has lost its 
freedom, I can only express my regret that 
Kozak’s somber warning was not available to 
me while I was still serving as a Member of 
Parliament in Prague (1945-48). Reading 
Kozak’s thesis now brings back not only 
some bitter memories of political battles lost 
but also of my own—and my democratic 
colleagues —lack of thorough knowledge of 
Communist duplicity and conspiratorial 
tactics. 

While democratic Czechoslovakia’s defeat 
was composed of many factors, one impor- 
tant element facilitating the Communist 
march to power certainly was our wishful 
thinking. We believe that Communists 
could be transformed into partners in the 
parliamentary sense. The contrary hap- 
pened. While taking part in Czechoslovak- 
ia's Parliament, they sucessfully followed 
Kozak's commandment: not to lose sight 
for a single moment of the aim of a com- 
plete socialist overthrow.” 

But now the secret is out—in Kozak's 
book of revelation, Read it and heed it, 
gentlemen of the free world, while you are 

“free. For those who cannot remember the 
past are condemned to repeat it. 
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Jose Rizal, Filipino Hero, Patriot, 
and Martyr 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


* OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


_ Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is a radio address delivered by the 
Honorable Mauro Baradi, of the Philip- 
pine delegation to the United Nations, 
on December 30, 1961, which I think de- 
serves being published in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The speech was made in commemora- 
tion of the centennial birth date and 65th 
anniversary of the martyrdom of Dr. 
Jose Rizal, a patriot of the now inde- 
pendent Republic of the Philippines: 


Dr. Jose RAL, FINO Hero, PATRIOT, AND 


Dr. 


(Speech by Dr. Mauro Baradi, delivered on 
the radio statlon WNYC “Hands Across 
the Sea” program, New York City, Decem- 
ber 30, 1961, in celebration of Jose Rizal's 
centennial birthday, and the 65th anniver- 
sary of his martyrdom) 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, people the world over generally cele- 
brate their heroes’ birthdays. The Filipinos, 
however, not only celebrate the natal day of 
their greatest hero and patriot, Dr. Jose 
Rizal, but also commemorate the anniversary 
of his martyrdom. 

A GENIUS IS BORN 


One hundred years ago on June 19, 1861, 
Rizal was born in the town of Calamba, 
province of Laguna, Philippines. The town 
then belonged to the Dominicans—an order 
of preachers especially stressing poverty— 
which helped Spain in colonizing the coun- 
try. His father, Francisco Mercado Rizal, 
was industrious, thrifty, and well respected 
in the community; his mother, Teodora 
Alonso, a religious and devout housewife, 
was greatly interested in the education of 
her children. In these circumstances, it is 
understandable why Rizal's passion for edu- 
cation which began at a very early age 
never diminished. In spite of many dificul- 
ties and serious obstacles, his scholastic rec- 
ord whether in his own country or abroad 
is something worth aiming at. 7 

RIZAL ON EDUCATION 


Rizal believed that through education, the 
lot of his countrymen could be raised to a 
high level; that it would enable a person 
to understand better the causes of the mis- 
fortunes of others and to suggest or find 
remedies therefor. 

Rizal himself set the example. He was 
proficient in so many fields. He was an 
agriculturist, author, economist, educator, 
engineer, historian and reformer, linguist, 
novelist, oculist, painter, philosopher, physi- 
cian, poet, scholar, scientist, sculptor, and 
world traveler. Prof. Ferdinand Blumentritt, 
a famous philologist, opined that Rizal was 
the greatest son of the Malay race. 

FIRST ASIAN NATIONALIST 


Still there is a singular honor to which 
Rizal was entitled, that of being the first 
Asian nationalist. Both time and circum- 
stance fomented his nationalism which was 
inborn. When only 8 years old, he had al- 
ready composed a poem in Tagalog—one of 
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the Philippine languages—on the subject of 
“Our Mother Tongue,” in which he referred 
to liberty of a country, and of other living 
beings born in liberty. 

In his day, the Spanish colonial system 
in the Philippines had turned from bad to 
worse. There was union of church and 
state: the government was by a privileged 
few for the benefit of a favored class and to 
the detriment of the neglectéd many; the 
administration of justice was corrupt. And 
to add insult to injury, the brown- 
complexioned Filipinos were regarded as 
indios with limited intellectual qualities and 
restricted moral „faculties and “it seemed 
then an impossible task to remove them 
from the category of an inferior race in 
which divine providence had placed them.” 

Rizal was fully aware of the deplorable 
condition obtaining in his fatherland. There 
was no task so heavy nor sacrifice so great 
that he would not undertake if only to 
lighten the burdens of his oppressed coun- 
trymen, bring to an end an alien rule, and 
hasten the political redemption of the 
Filipino people. 

THE "NOLI" AND "FILI" 


As a novelist, he wrote “Noli Me Tangere" 
(“The Social Cancer“ or “The Lost Eden") 
wherein he endeavored to depict his coun- 
try’s condition faithfully and ruthlessly * * * 
for as a Filipino, its defects and weaknesses 
were also those of Rizal's; thus, may the 
cure therefor be found. 

He also wrote another novel, “El Filibus- 
terismo“ (“The Right of Greed“) which 
“endowed the Philippines with the decalog 
of her political redemption and human dig- 
nification.” 

He foresaw things to come. His national- 
ism would make of him a filibuster and a 
marked man, and an arch enemy of the men 
in authority in his native land. Regardless 
of the consequences, he trusted in the God 
of truth. He was fearless in the performance 
of his duty as he saw fit; this he reiterated 
in his “Last Will and Testament” (1892) to 
the Filipinos which came to light a few years 
after his demise, as follows: 

“I desire, furthermore, to let those who 
deny our patriotism see that we know how to 
die for our duty and for our convictions. 
What matters death If one dies for what is 
loved, for the country, and for the beings 
that are adored? * * *” 

He wrote the bylaws of Liga Filipina, 
among the purposes of which were “to unite 
the whole archipelago into a compact body. 
vigorous and homogeneous; to provide mu- 
tual protection in every difficulty and neces- 
sity; and to provide mutual protection in 
every difficulty and necessity; and to provide 
defense against all violence and injustice.” 

WHAT PRICE LIBERTY 

Rizal's activities especially in the Philip- 
pines culminated in his arrest followed by 
his deportation to Dapitan. After 4 years in 
exile, he thought he was a freeman, but 
not for long because on his way to Spain 
as volunteer army surgeon in Cuba, he was 
again arrested; and upon his arrival in Bar- 
celona on October 3, 1896, he was sent to 
jail, then returned to Manila where he was 


informed of the accusation against him; the 


procedure being inquisitorial, Rizal was not 
permitted to defend himself. Among the 
documents in the case against him were a 
poem he wrote in 1891 concerning country, 
despot, and liberty; and a Masonic docu- 
ment he received in 1892 from his Masonic 
brethren commending him for his relevant 
services to his country and extending to him 
“the greeting of peace” from the members 
of the lodge. 

Summarizing the charges before the court 
martial, the prosecution pointed out Rizal's 
ceaseless efforts “to demolish the sovereignty 
of Spain in the Philippines”; his publica- 
tion of Noll Me Tangere” and “El Filibus- 
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the Liga, and his alleged participation in 
the armed rebellion against Spain. 

The defense was handled by an army lieu- 
tenant and Rizal himself who steadfastly 
maintained his innocence. Rizal had noth- 
ing to da with the rebellion. 

It is common knowledge that the case 
was prejudged, the trial a farce, and the so- 
called justice done to Rizal, a mockery, Re- 
sult: the death penalty was imposed. 


THE FAITH THAT DOES NOT KILL 


On the eve of his execution, Rizal wrote a 
poem, “Mi Ultimo Adios“ (“My Last Fare- 


well”). This immortal poem has since been 
transla from Spanish into many lan- 
guages’ Through this medium, he left for 


the living an indelible lesson in patriotism 
and an undying faith in God. Said Rizal: 


“My idolized motherland, whose grieving 
makes me grieve, 

Dearest Filipinas, hear my last farewell 
again! 

I now leave all to thee, my parents, my 
loved ones I leave, 

I go where there are no slaves, a brute’s 
lash to receive; 

Where faith does not kill, and where it is 
God who doth reign.” 

EXECUTION AT BAGUMBAYAN 


Rizal was executed by shooting on the 
30th of December 1896 at 7 o'clock in the 
morning in the field of Bagumbayan, city of 
Manila. “Long live Spain. Down with the 
traitors," the Spaniards exclaimed, but only 
momentarily. How tersely did the poet Ce- 
cilio Apostol interpret the significance’ of 
Rizal's death in these lines: 


“Your brain was stilled by a bullet’s thrust, 
But your spirit soars o'er an empire's dust.“ 


What was considered a defeat and hu- 


miliation for the martyr and his people. 


turned out to be blessings in disguise—the 
triumph of good over evil, truth over false- 
hood, and the eventual freedom of the Phil- 
ippines. 

Rizal whom an empire could not silence 
was indeed no ordinary man. Of him, a 
noted American author, Charles Edward 
Russel, wrote: The most versatile, the most 
powerful, the most notably and diversely 
gifted mind of which we have record, was 
possessed by a man whose character was 
singularly pure and noble, and whose ca- 
reer was nearly blameless as any man can 
hope to achieve in this tangled and troubled 
world.” 

WE SHALL NOT FORGET 


Rizal chartered the course to be followed 
by those who would come after him. By his 
upright conduct and lofty example, we are 
inspired; by his herculean task and great 
sacrifice, we are challenged. 

And on this, his centennial birthday, and 
the 65th anniversary of his death, we, the 
Filipino people pay him solemn tribute. 

Today, as always, we pledge anew our de- 
termination to uphold the ideas and ideals 
which he espoused. 

As Rizal lived so did he die—for the vindi- 
cation of his people and the honor of his 
race. This, we shall not forget. 


A Lesson in Human Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, about 30 


terismo”; his promotion of the interests of years ago, a group of Gary, Ind., citi- 
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zens under the leadership of Reuben Ol- 
son, 4456 Jackson Street in Gary, organ- 
ized the Anselm Forum, Inc. The pur- 
pose of the organization was to bring to- 
gether mutual understanding, friendli- 
ness, good fellowship, and better human 
relations between the numerous na- 
tionalities and religious groups in the 
Calumet region of Indiana. 

During this period of time, hundreds 
of successful meetings and programs 
have been consummated which places 
the city of Gary, Ind., as outstanding 
throughout the Nation in successfully 
banishing prejudice, bigotry, and suspi- 
cion among individuals and groups in 
pioneering the promotion of human re- 
lations and brotherly love throughout 
the community. 

The following story from the Gary 
Ind.) Post Tribune of January 1, 1962. 
illustrates but one of the many accom- 
plishments in human relations which 
can be credited to the Gary, Ind., Anselm 
Forum: z 

Hapry BIRTHDAY TO Gary From GARY 

{By Phil Cullimore) 

Happy birthday greetings go out today 
from the proud, young city of Gary to an all- 
American boy named Gary Reuben Kitahara. 
who lives in Parlier, Calif. 

Although Gary, who is 10 years old today, 
has never seen the city of Gary, he knows ® 
lot about it and he’s proud of the name. 

To him, the name Gary is synonymous 
with brotherhood, understanding and kind- 
ness shown by the people of Gary to his par- 
ents back in the early 1940's when brother- 
hood, understanding and kindness were 
rather hard to find elsewhere. 

The story of young Gary's name is a heart- 
warming one. It's also a genuine tribute tO 
the cosmopolitan people of Gary who prob- 
ably wouldn't think the story unusual unless 
someone else pointed it out. 

It's the kind of story that has happened 
thousands of times in the friendly, melting- 
pot atmosphere of Gary, but it’s still an 
unusual story. 

This story goes back to the dark, early days 
of World War II when, after Pearl Harbor, 
some people became suspicious of all Japs- 
nese—even those whom they had known for 
years as good neighbors. The Government 
quickly uprooted these people from thelr 
homes and businesses and sent them to re- 
location camps. 

Such was the plight of George Kitahar4, 
young Gary Reuben's father. 

George was born on his father’s 200-acre 
fruit ranch at Reedley, Calif. His father 
had moved to the United States in 1898. 
George was a graduate of Reedley 
School and the University of California 
where he studied agriculture and majored 
in chemistry. 

So George found himself—along with 
thousands of other nisei—in a relocation 
camp in Arizona. 

After about a year, having been checked 
out and found to be a good security risk. 
George was released from the camp and came 
to Gary to work at the Reynolds Metals plant 
which was then located in Glen Park. 

In Gary, George was befriended by Reuben 
Olson and became an enthusiastic member 
of Anselm Forum, a group which Olson 
founded for the purpose of breaking down 
barriers between various nationality, re- 


‘ligious, and racial groups. 


Also in Gary, George met another nisel, & 
young woman named Viola Takeda who ha 
been a student at San Diego State Colleg® 
when the war came. Viola also had bee? 
“relocated,” first at a camp at the Sants 
Anita Race track in California, then at Post- 
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on, Ariz. She, too, had passed the security 
check and had worked in Chicago as a den- 
tal X-ray technician before coming to Gary 
to work as a typist for the Lake County De- 
partment of Public Welfare. 

George and Viola fell in love and were 
Married in 1943 in Grace Lutheran Church 
here, where taught a Sunday school 
class and Viola sang in the choir. 

After the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that 
the law under which the nisei were interned 
was unconstitutional, George and his bride 
returned to California where they bought a 
farm at Parlier, near Fresno. 

But before they left Gary, the Kitaharas 
Were feted at a dinner by George's coworkers 
at the Reynolds Metals plant. They were 
deeply touched by this show of friendship, 
and they have never forgotten it. 

Another event that helped restore Kita- 
hara’s faith in American democracy, he said 
at the time, was his contact with Anselm 
Forum in Gary. 

So, 10 years ago today, when the Kitaharas’ 
first son was born, it seemed entirely natural 
to them that he should be named Reu- 
ben—Gary for the city that befriended 
them when they needed friends, and Reu- 

for Reuben Olson, a very special friend. 

While in Gary, George Kitahara made quite 
& name for himself. He was one of the big- 
volume purchasers of war bonds, was active 
in church work and other community 
Activities. 

In Parlier, Kitahara has also been a spirited 
and public-minded citizen. He has been an 
Officer of the Parlier Community Church, 
chairman of the Farm Bureau, County Fair 

of the booth committee, an officer 
of the Parlier Lions Club, a member of the 
School board and various other activities 
besides running a big farm. 

The Kitaharas also have two daughters, 
Delight and Ellen. 

Young Gary, as you can see in the snap- 
Shots on these pages [not printed in the 
Recorp], is a typical youngster, full of mis- 
chief and interested in the things that all 
boys his age like such as football, golf, play- 
ing with his dog, Mickey, and (see his hand- 
Written letter) admitting that what he likes 
most about school is vacation. 

Gary also mentions in his letter that he 
took part in Christmas programs at church 
and school, and that the programs were 
about “Peace on earth, good will to all men.“ 
Which seems to sum up what this story is 
really all about. 

Gary the city and Gary the boy both seem 
to practice that theme, for Gary says in his 
letter that there “are all kinds of people 
living here too. We all get along fine.” 

Young Gary and his parents often express 
their feeling of kinship with Gary in fre- 
quent letters to the Olsons. They say they'll 
never forget the friendship shown them by 
the people of Gary when there was so much 
distrust elsewhere. 

Gary is grateful for the honor bestowed 
Upon it by George and Viola Kitahara, and 
through it chamber of commerce and Arnold 
Coons, president, sends to young Gary Reu- 
ben Kitahara best wishes (see letter) today 
on his 10th birthday. 

Dran Garr: This is a letter from Gary to 
Gary—a letter in which all the people of the 
Nation's largest 20th century city join in 
Wishing a happy birthday for a little boy in 
Parlier, Calif., on New Year's Eve. 

Ten years have gone by, Gary, since you 
Came into this world to add to the happiness 
of your mom and dad. Soon you will be old 
enough to understand why, out of the grati- 
tude in their hearts for the nice people with 
Whom they once lived in Gary, Ind., they 
Named you Gary Kithara. You see, mom 
And dad likes this cosmopolitan city. (That 
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means a city in which people try to under- 
stand one another and don't form bad opin- 
ions about their good neighbors.) They 
liked Gary so well they wanted to bestow the 
gift of a famous name on you, their first 
son. 

I Want you to know the city of Gary is 
proud of both you and your parents. They 
are real nice people and we were sorry when 
they moved back to California after the 
war, We want you always to be proud of 
the name Gary; and you can be. 

You see, the city of Gary also is a young- 
ster, as cities go. It is only 55 years old and 
the biggest city in the United States born in 
this century. In that time it has become 
famous the world over as the City of 
Steel, with some of the world’s largest steel 
plants. One of these days, when we get 
our new ocean harbor in the nearby town 
of Portage, we will be known as one of the 
world's great seaports as well and there will 
be more than a million people about us. 

But industry is not all that Gary has. It 
has miles of the finest bathing beaches in 
the world on the shores of Lake Michigan. 
It has hundreds of acres of beautiful parks. 
It has world famous public schools and I 
know you will be interested in that because 
Uncle Reuben Olson says you are a good 
student. It has hundreds of churches, in- 
cluding Grace Lutheran where your dad once 
taught a Sunday school class and your mom 
sang in the choir. And it has over 180,000 
of the finest people in the world. 

We will be growing so fast that I'll bet 
even mom and dad will hardly recognize 
our city in 10 years, but then we hope they 
won't stay away that long because we want 
to see them and meet you for the first time. 

You just tell them that you want to go 
back east to Gary to see all the fine friends 
they left there and all the good people who 
want to see how big you have grown. 

So a happy birthday greeting to you, Gary, 
on your 10th anniversary, Maybe you can 
talk mom and dad into bringing you to Gary, 
Ind., to celebrate your llth birthday New 
Year's Eve. 

Sincerely, 
ARNOLD A. Coons, 
President; Gary Chamber of Commerce. 
PARLIER, CALIF. 

Dear Mn. COONS AND THE GARY CHAMBER OF 
Commence: I was so glad to get your nice let- 
ter on my 10th birthday. It was real nice of 
you to tell me how the city that I was named 
after is today. 

My mommy and daddy said they named 
me after Gary, because they liked the city 
so well. They lived there during the war. 
You people were very kind to them and I 
want to thank you also. They have told 
me that people from all over the world have 
come to work in the steel factories and it 
is a nice place to live and work. I have 
heard them tell of the fire and smoke that 
come out of your big smokestacks. 

We now live in a small town In central 
California. There are all kinds of people 
living here too. We all get along fine. 

My father is a farmer. On our farm we 
raise grapes, peaches, nectarines, and plums. 
We have a cat, dog, and 20 white mice to 
take care of also. 

I am in the fourth grade and my favorite 
subjects are reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
I usually get good grades except when I don’t 
study enough, Daddy and mommy are proud 
of my grades. Now it is Christmas vacation 
from school and it is the best time of the 
year. I had to take part in the Christmas 
programs at church and school. The pro- 
grams were about, “Peace on Earth, Good 
Will to All Men.“ 

I wish all of you good people of Gary a 
very happy New Year. 

Gary REUBEN KITAHARA. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee-on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Goyernment publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2) 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRAOTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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The Citizen and International Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
Was my privilege last October 30 to ad- 
dress the students of Salem College, my 
alma mater in Salem, W. Va. 

The occasion was a regular assembly 
at chapel, as part of a political science 
Program which was designed to bring the 
young men and young women of that 
Campus in touch with persons engaged 

practical legislative and decision- 
Making matters. I spoke on the theme 
of “The Citizen and International Af- 
fairs,” indicating the role that the en- 
lightened citizen might perform in an 
area which is generally assumed to be 
far removed from the influence of the 
average voter. 

Events of the past 3 months have not 
Sreatly altered the context of interna- 
tional relations to which I addressed my 
remarks, and I therefore ask unanimous 
Consent that my speech be printed in the 
Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CITIZEN AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(An address by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

Democrat, of West Virginia, at Salem Col- 

lege, Salem, W. Va., October 30, 1961) 

The theme for the development of Salem 
College this year is, I understand, “the im- 
Portance of academic integrity.” I com- 
mend you on this selection, and I hope that 
each of you is able to give new and func- 
ae meanings to the term in the comin 

ear, 3 

For the question of the integrity of the 
individual, in the fundamental sense of that 
Word, although at least as old as the Book of 
Job, is also an ever new and evolving one. 
As the world changes, it presents new de- 
Mands, new challenges, and new threats to 
the achievement and maintenance of our 
integrity. And we must constantly replenish 
Our moral and intellectual resources with 
new insights and new perceptions of our re- 
lationship to a changing world. 

This morning I would speak of the prob- 
lem of attaining and securing one's integrity 
as a citizen, particularly in relation to for- 
eign affairs. This difficult area—far removed 
from the personal experience and knowledge 
of most of us—today poses the greatest test 
of our maturity as citizens and as a nation. 

The problem was well defined in a recent 
article in Foreign Affairs by Henry M. Wris- 
ton, president emeritus of Brown University, 
When he wrote: 

“There has been a growing feeling that 
the problems of foreign affairs have become 
80 complicated that the private citizen can- 
not be expected to understand them, much 
less make a positive contribution to their 
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resolution. Concurrently there has been a 
surfeit of demands that Washington officials 
should develop bold, new, imaginative poli- 
cies and plans. This is tantamount to ask- 
ing that those eminently desirable ends 
should be achieved in a vacuum. That is not 
only undesirable, it is impossible. We do 
not have a Government of experts, and if 
we were to try to form one it would be 
utterly disastrous to the whole concept of 
democracy to which we are deeply com- 
mitted. The expert has an essential but 
nonetheless a subordinate role to play; 
he can advise, but he cannot take the place 
of political leadership. By its very nature 
political leadership loses its effectiveness 
unless there is a significant degree of public 
consensus behind proposals for action. 
Many a novel and constructive idea, possibly 
conceived by experts but responsibility for 
which was accepted by a political leader, 
has come to nought for lack of intelligent 
popular support.” 

We may not, therefore, and we must not 
delegate our responsibilities as citizens, for 
our own actions and expressions are part 
of the “public consensus’’—or lack of it— 
on which the ultimate political decisions 
are grounded, Thus, integrity of citizen- 
ship in this respect means the fulfillment 
of our responsibility to achieve through 
knowledge and imagination and understand- 
ing of America’s role in the currents and 
cross currents of action in the world today. 

Now let me give some content to this 
rather abstract statement and indicate some 
of the hazards to its attainment. Perhaps 
the greatest obstacle to the achievement of 
a positive role for the citizen in the field of 
international relations is the brooding omni- 
presence of the threat of nuclear war. 

The mind balks and the imagination 
stumbles in the attempt to envisage the ef- 
fects of a 20-megaton nuclear bomb—a 
weapon equal to the explosive power of 20 
million tons of TNT—or the equivalent of 
8 million bombloads of the World War II 
Flying Fortress. Yet this kind of arithmetic 
does not bring us much closer to an imagi- 
native perception of the dreadful conse- 
quences of nuclear war. 

Some people, in a sense of despair and 
fatalism, have attempted to fill the void with 
the slogan, “I would rather be Red than 
dead.” A more ethically developed, but 
closely related view was recently advanced 
by the eminent Protestant theologian, Dr. 
Paul Tillich, in his assertion that “a war 
fought with atomic weapons can ethically 
not be justified, for it produces destruction 
without the possibility of a creative new 
beginning: it annihilates what it is sup- 
posed to defend.” 

Though Dr. Tillich’s position is unassail- 
able from a purely ethical point of view, 
such ethical absolutism, abstracted from the 
total political matrix in which it functions, 
tends to disarm one from considering an 
alternative to the “Red or dead” polarity. 

At the other extreme from the pacifism of 
Lord Bertrand Russell and the ethical posi- 
tion of Dr. Tillich is the shrill and meaning- 
less cry for total victory against the Soviet 
Union and the occasional irresponsible talk 
of preventive war. Both extremes are de- 
termined by the overriding horror of nu- 
clear conflict, and both reactions short cir- 
cuit the process of reflection in their attempt 
to provide some substitute for the patient 
and persistent efforts to achieve a viable 


political solution to the antagonisms be- 
tween the Soviet bloc and the free world. 
But there is no substitute for responsibility 
in our personal and political behavior, and 
we may not delegate it to chance or luck or 
a benificent cosmos. 

In his eloquent address to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, President 
Kennedy expressed his recognition of the 
long and difficult road ahead, for us and 
for the worid, before peace and freedom can 
be achieved. Looking “across the world of 
threats to the world of peace” he acknowl- 
edged that “* * we cannot expect any final 
triumph—for new problems will arise. We 
cannot expect that all nations will adopt 
like systems—for conformity is the jailer of 
freedom, and the enemy of growth. Nor 
can we expect to reach our goal by contriv- 
ance, by fiat or even by the wishes of all,” 

This, my young friends, is an honest state- 
ment of the reality of our time. It means 
that your generation as well as mine must 
learn to contend with the problems of 
achieving peace and freedom. And it 
means, in all likelihood, that we must con- 
tinue to live with uncertainty; we must 
continue to live under the shadow of a po- 
tential nuclear war, and yet actively plan 
and work to realize the hope of a future 
world without war. 

I would ask you to follow me now, in 
looking beyond our own shores and ambi- 
tions toward one of the prominent prob- 
lem areas in our relation with other coun- 
tries. I do not presume to be an expert in 
foreign affairs; nor do I pose any final 
solutions. Rather, I suggest a point of view 
which might be adopted by the interested 
and responsible citizen in his contribution 
to the public consensus which must underlie 
the successful execution of American foreign 
policy. 

It was first suggested when I was invited 
to speak this time at Salem that I address 
the topic of “Berlin and Its Implications.” 
Though one must naturally approach this 
subject with some trepidation, I shall at- 
tempt to indicate some of the principal con- 
siderations that must be kept in mind not 
only by our policymakers but by the thought- 
ful citizens who support American policy. 

First, regardless of party affiliation, we 
must put aside the tendency to cry “Mu- 
nich” every time the administration gives 
indication of the possibility of negotiations 
on Berlin, It is not only irrelevant to the 
present crisis, but it tends to place a dan- 
gerous limitation upon the President's free- 
dom of action. 


Second, we must recognize that the con- 
flict over Berlin—which is only part of the 
larger “German problem”—is not solely, or 
perhaps even primarily, an ideological con- 
flict between communism and democracy. 
It is in large méasure a conflict not of ideas 
about society or the future, but of the way 
we see the facts of national life in central 
Europe. 

The Soviet rulers and the Soviet people 
apparently believe quite literally that West 
Germany is controlled by unrepentant Nazis 
and militarists, a view which is shared by 
many Poles and Czechs as well. Before we 
dismiss such a belief as complete fantasy, 
let us recall that Germany overran Eastern 
Europe twice in 30 years, with a dreadful toll 
of life taken among the peoples of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Russia. 
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On the other hand, we cannot ignore the 
history of the cruelty and treachery of the 
Russian policy in Europe during Stalin’s 
last years from 1945 to 1952. It is across 
this gulf in our perceptions of the facts that 
we must somehow make contact and reach 
a modus vivendi regarding Berlin and Ger- 
many. 

In so doing, we must not only maintain the 
Western rights of access to Berlin, but we 
must also be assured that the city will re- 
main a viable part of the political and eco- 
nomic life of Western Germany. West Ber- 
lin has achieved a miracle of political and 
economic reconstruction since World War II. 
But if allowed to be isolated from Western 
Germany, it will soon wither away; its young 
people will leave; its industries will dwindle, 
and eventually it will be immersed in the 
gray tide of communism of East Germany. 

A third factor in our consideration is the 
acknowledgment that Western Germany is 


not necessarily irrevocably and eternally - 


married to the Western allies. And the 
rupture of this marriage would be the high- 
est pinnacle of achievement for Soviet policy 
in Europe. This is what the noted corre- 
spondent of the Christian Sclence Monitor, 
Joseph C. Harsch, refers to as the “Rapallo 
factor.” Writing from London earlier this 
month, he commented that “As Moscow and 
the West edge their cautious way toward 
negotiation over Berlin the word most heard 
in private conversation among diplomats is 
Rapallo.” 

He refers, of course, to the treaty nego- 
tiated in 1922 by a defeated Germany and 
the newly established Soviet Union, a treaty 
characterized by Ambassador George Kennan 
as a “triumph of Soviet diplomacy,” which 
“detached Germany decisively and finally 
from the ranks of those pressing the Soviet 
Government for payment of the debts of 
previous Russian governments and for com- 
pensation for the foreign property national- 
ized tn the Russian revolution.” 

This rapproachement between Germany 
and the Soviet Union reached its culmina- 
tion, of course, in the nonaggression pact 
negotiated by Molotov and Von Ribbontrop 
in 1939 at the very time that the Soviets 
were also conducting negotiations with Brit- 
ain and France against Germany. 

To refer once again to Joseph Harsch, 
“Opinions differ as to whether a second 
Rapallo is possible. A Western pessimist is 
one who believes the Germans could again 
be tempted. A Western optimist is one who 
believes that whatever the provocation, West 
Germans are now so firmly oriented toward 
the West, and bear such deep scars from 
Soviet behavior during and after the last 
great war, that Germans will never again be 
tempted to betray the West for a deal with 
Moscow.” 

Though normally an optimist about most 
affairs of life, I do not believe our foreign 
policy can safely be predicated on one’s 
temperamental disposition toward German 
political maturity. A factor which colors 
my normal optimism with a bit of scepti- 
cism in this regard is a letter I received 
earlier this month from the publisher of 
Der Spiegel, the largest weekly in Western 
Germany, accompanying a reprint of an 
article by the German-born British jour- 
nalist, Sebastian Haffner. Mr. Haffner’s ar- 
ticle was entitled “Giving the Germans a 
sense of betrayal and mortal insult,” and its 
general thesis was that if the Western allies 

East Germany, it will give a sense 
of betrayal to the West Germans and turn 
“the most loyal, if also most exposed and 
endangered, member of the Western alliance 
and community into Its bitter and vindictive 
enemy.” 

I would not hazard such a categorical 
prophecy; but I would suggest that the pos- 
sibility of such an outcome should be kept 
foremost in our minds as we view future 
negotiations, especially in view of the ob- 
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vious effort of one of Germany's leading 
publishers—and one who believes in de- 
mocracy—to influence the opinion of Ameri- 
can legislators. 

All of these factors must be considered, 
and many more, in a resolution of the Berlin 
problem, We must maintain the political 
and economic viability of Berlin; we must 
not give occasion to the West Germans for 
a sense of betrayal and insult; and yet we 
must also establish conditions which will 
remove the Soviet fear—partly pathological 
and partly jJustified—of German militarism. 

I have touched upon only a few of the 
relevant considerations of this problem, and 
not in order to indicate a solution, but to 
point to the avenues of understanding open 
to the individual student and citizen in re- 
gard to foreign affairs. And with the ex- 
ception of the article by Sebastian Haffner, I 
have drawn upon no materials or sources of 
knowledge not open to any intelligent and 
interested person of an inquiring mind. 

The citizen is not expected to be an expert 
in these matters. Indeed, Aristotle long ago, 
and Jefferson more recently, argued that the 
citizen need not be an expert in order to 
exercise sound judgment in public affairs. 
But that is not to state that it does not re- 
quire effort and study and disciplined use of 
one’s intellect and imagination. 

But no one maintains that democracy of- 
fers an easy way. On the contrary, it still 
remains the most difficult and demanding 
form of government that man has created. 
And in the history of man’s affairs, the fail- 
ures of democracy far outnumber its suc- 
cesses. It is not a form of society decreed 
by a beneficient universe—but a way of life 
which men have won at great cost, and 
which will be maintained only by men and 
women who have the mind and will to com» 
mit themselves to something greater than 
their own private and personal affairs. In 
the final analysis, it is to this sense of com- 
mitment that we look for the meaning of 
the word Integrity among students and citi- 
zens in a democracy. 


In Support of the President in His Wise 
and Great Endeavors—Resolution of 
Young Democratic Clubs of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Young Democratic Clubs of America re- 
cently held their 12th biennial conven- 
tion at Miami Beach, and a constituent 
of mine, the Honorable William Nicholls, 
a magistrate in the magistrate court of 
the city of St. Louis, was accorded the 
honor and recognition of being named 
chairman of the Committee on Platform 
and Resolutions. 

I take personal pride in the fact that 
one of the resolutions adopted by the 
convention called for the extension of 
the food stamp plan idea. 

However, my purpose in calling the 
convention of the Young Democrats to 
the attention of the Congress is to cite 
the resolution adopted by the organiza- 
tion expressing support of the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1960 and expressing 
the pride of the Young Democrats in the 
manner in which’ President Kennedy 
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worked last year to turn the campaign 
pledges of 1960 into realities of 1961. 

The resolution referred to, drawn uP 
under the direction of Judge Nicholls of 
St. Louis, is as follows: 
RESOLUTION OF To Democratic CLUBS OF 

AMERICA 

Whereas this is the first national assembly 
of the Young Democratic Clubs of America 
since the Democratic National Convention of 
1960, which adopted a platform that was a 
historic achievement in the clarity of its 
language; the scope of the specific programs 
it advanced to strengthen the free world and 
safeguard the American way of life, and to 
better the life of all of our citizens: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America assembled in its 12th bi- 
ennial convention at Miami Beach, Fla., af- 
firm by this resolution its full accord with. 
and support of the Democratic platform of 
1960; and be it further 

And be it further resolved that this con- 
vention express its pride in the manner in 
which a Democratic President, alded by 3 
vigorous Cabinet, has worked in cooperation 
with a Democratic Congress to turn the cam- 
paign pledges of 1960 into realities of 1961; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention adopt as 
its major national program of urgent pri- 
ority, the task of enlightening the young 
voters of America of the domestic 
which has taken place under President 
Kennedy and a Democratic Congress and on 
the new military muscle which backs up Our 
President's firm stand against Communist 
aggression, of turning the spotlight of truth 
on the selfish Republican obstructionists 
who have fought to prevent these achieve- 
ments, and of enlisting the understanding 
and support among young voters which will 
help the President and the Congress CON- 
tinue his program which is to restore Ameri- 
can prestige among our friends and the 
uncommitted and to restore the respect of 
our adversaries, has put America on the move 
again and has opened new frontiers for the 
American people; and finally, be it 

Resolved, That this resolution be suitably 
engrossed and presented to the President as 
evidence that the young Democrats 
America recognize clearly that the vigorous 
and progressive programs of President 
Kennedy offer to our generation and the 
ones which will follow us the best chance for 
a life of opportunity and fruitful service 
to our society and that we are going to 
offer all of our skills and strength to support 
the President in his wise and great 
endeavors. 


Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, those 
of us who are supporting the pro 
provide health care for the aged throush 
social security were extremely ple 
the other day when the President de- 
clared in his state of the Union message 
that the matter continues to have toP 
priority in his domestic program. It has 
been almost a year since 16 Senators 
joined me in introducing the health 
security measure. Since then the debate 
on this proposal has become as intense 
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as any in recent legislative history. It 
will continue to be until a vote has been 
taken in this Chamber and in the House 
of Representatives. 

As an indication of the unfortunate 
Manner in which many of the opponents 
are fighting this measure, I ask unani- 
Mous consent that an article by Rowland 
Evans, Jr., which appeared in today's 
Washington Post and Times Herald, be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pix Porca Pais No OnE Wit Buy 
(By Rowland Evans, Jr.) 

Political propaganda is an art, requiring a 
Special skill, a careful subtlety, a precise 
knowledge of how much the market will 
take. The oil and gas people, who should 
have known better, learned this vital little 
fact the hard way several years ago, when, 
80 to speak, they got their hand caught in 
the cookie jar. 

Now it is the doctors, or some of the 
eager-beavers among them, who show un- 
Mistakable signs of having to learn the hard 
Way. It is really quite surprising how de- 
voted these medical fellows are to the task 
of defeating the administration’s proposal 
Of medical care for the aged and protecting 
the country. 

“Remember, we can buy everything but 
time,” a solid AMA-type wrote his fellow 
doctors not so long ago in an appeal for 
Campaign funds to fight the great battle 
against the administration. 

“The mournful bell is tolling out the final 
hours of freedom of medical practice in 
America and who is pulling the bell 
Cord? Powerful forces, including the com- 
bined muscle of organized labor, “political 
opportunism and economic nihilism.” 

And what do the good doctors have to 
defend themselves (and the Nation, with its 
Millions of aging citizens) in the final hour 
of freedom? Why, the chamber of com- 
Merce, of course. As the letterwriting 
doctor says: 

“Their forces are mighty * * * when their 
Voice is raised in Washington, legislators lis- 
ten * * membership in the U.S. Chamber 
ot Commerce is ridiculously cheap insurance 
against a political ideology that is anathema 
to us all, and it is deductible at that.” 

Deductible, it would appear, means that 
the cost of a membership in the chamber of 
Commerce is a tax-deductible item. And so 
it is, if membership is necessary for the con- 
duct of business. 

“A minimum membership in the cham- 
ber,“ the letter continues, “is $50. Fill out 
the application (which was included in the 
letter), attach a check and return it to me. 
I will gladly forward it to the national cham- 
ber for processing.” 

The last paragraph is also straight- 
forward: 

“And remember one thing if you will— 
Wwe can buy everything but time.“ These 
Words, without elaboration, leave themselves 
open to various interpretations, one of 
Which is distinctly nasty. 

The men who fought the New Deal's So- 
cial Security bill, the Utility Holding - 
pany Act and some of the other landmarks 
Of progressive legislation always went one 
or two steps too far, and the record of what 
they were saying 30 years ago makes spicy 
Teading today. The head of the Georgia 
Power Co., for example, was asked what 
would happen if the Holding Company bill 
Passed. 


“Well, you would paralyze the Nation,” 
he replied. 

The great Democrat and famous lawyer, 
the late John W. Davis, described the bill 
as “the gravest threat to the liberties of the 
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American citizen that has emanated from 
the Halls of Congress in my time.” And so 
forth. 

Here we still are, not yet paralyzed. We 
survived the grave threat, somehow. Grass 
still does not grow in the streets of our cities 
so as you would notice it. 

It is far too early to make a hard predic- 
tion on President Kennedy’s proposal to 
raise the social security tax by one-half of 
1 percent to finance hospital care for citi- 
zens over 65. But it is not too early for a 
soft prediction—that if the bill can be 
brought to a vote, it will pass, because the 
people want it. 

The AMA will be on mucky ground if it 
claims that the bill will lead to “socialized 
medicine;” that the bill will bring the Fed- 
era Government into the doctor’s examina- 
tion room, between the patient and his doc- 
tor; that the bill will destroy the historic re- 
lationship of doctor to patient. Because 
these arguments are Halloween ghosts, and 
skinny ones at that. 

There may be arguments, and good ones, 
against the proposal, but emotional drivel 
is not one of them. The letter which came 
into a reporter’s hand is an unfortunate ex- 
ample of how far some doctors seem pre- 
pared to go. It is hard to believe that a 
majority of the 165,000 practicing doctors in 
this country would agree with the doctor 
from New York that those who are against 
the medical care bill “can buy everything 
but time.” 

Senator Francis Case, of South Dakota, 
through a third party, was offered a $2,500 
campaign contribution in 1956, no strings 
attached, but with an implication that a 
vote for the gas bill would be appreciated. 

He didn't like it at all. 


The Migrant Farm Labor Story—Part IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
excellent series by Dale Wright which 
appeared in the New York World Tele- 
gram and Sun on October 12, 1961: 

MIGRANT WORKERS Live A Horror Story 

TRAVELING TO JOBS 
(By Dale Wright) 

(Last April the World-Telegram assigned 
staff writer Dale Wright to see if the desper- 
ate plight of the migrant laborer had been 
eased by recent protective laws. After work- 
ing and living as one of them in dozens of 
locations from Florida to Long Island, he 
found these forgotten people still over- 
worked, underpaid, cheated on every hand 
and forced to live in filthy conditions de- 
grading to human dignity. His report con- 
tinues today.) 

The transportation of migrant workers 
within a State such as Florida is a horror 
story. 

3 in Florida last spring riding with 
and working with the thousands of migrant 
laborers who follow the harvest of crops for 
their miserable livelihood. Travel, for a 
migrant and his family, is a nightmare any- 
where. In Florida, and other States which 
don't regulate migrant transportation, it’s 
worse. 

Item: The Federal statutes decree that 
drivers of interstate migrant carriers must 
pass physical fitness testa. 
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I rode in a bus with a labor crew of 17, 
including a young couple with a 4-month-old 
infant. The trip from Homestead to Ruskin, 
Fla., covered 325 miles. The driver, in a 
moment of sleepy candor, told me he was 
subject to violent epileptic seizures. 

Item: Federal laws say that rest and meal 
stops must be made at least every 6 hours. 

Our crew traveled 13 hours before the first 
stop was made. The driver stopped for gas 
but not for people. The infant had to use 
for toilet purposes a filthy rag salvaged from 
the bus floor. As for the men and women, 
their experiences must go undescribed. 

Item: Every State requires that bus and 
truck drivers be properly licensed. 

The driver of the ark-like vehicle I rode 
in admitted that his license had been lifted 
because of a conviction for drunken driving. 

Item—Most State laws require that mi- 
grant carriers be maintained in reasonably 
safe and operable condition. 

But on our antique bus, windows were 
cracked or broken. Seats had collapsed. 
Floorboards had long since broken away from 
mountings and been removed. Both rear 
wheels, with their smooth, whirring tires, 
were visible from inside the bus. The owner 
admitted to me later that the bus had not 
been inspected in the 5 years he had owned 
it. 


Baggage and trash barred access to the 
rear emergency exit door. And, because the 
door catch was broken, it had been bound 
firmly shut with baling wire. 

NEVER STOPPED BY COPS 


And thus we migrants—I was one of them 
by now—rolled along Florida’s roads. We 
passed—and were passed by—several State 
troopers and local police patrol cars. Not 
once were we sto 

Our destination was Ruskin, next stop on 
our journey to the never-never land of plen- 
ty. We'd all been promised top wages, good 
food, a real nice place to live. 

The crew boss“ name was David Tuten, Jr., 
of St. Petersburg, Fla. He made it sound 
real good. 

“Every man and woman of you will make 
$15 a day. And nobody takes nothin’ out of 
your pay.” 

An old man sitting next to me muttered 
“Amen,” which gave me a pretty fair idea 
what was coming. 

EIGHTEEN HOURS—THEN BAD NEWS 


When we arrived at the camp outside a 
big farm about 3 miles from Ruskin, we had 
been traveling—with just one stop—for 18 
hours. Everybody was tired, dirty, hungry. 
And then we got the bad news. 

The tomatoes were still green and not any- 
where near being ready for harvest. 

“Sorry to tell you this,” sald the grower, 
put there'll be no work for at least 10 days.” 

This, I learned from friends I had made 
on the bus, often happens when that “land 
of plenty” is just around the corner of the 
winding road. It meant just one thing, that 
the workers were there on their own to wait 
until green tomatoes turned red. 

It also meant that, at the mercy of the 
tomato farmer and the crew contractor they 
would run up big debts for food and lodging 
to be paid for later when they trudged out 
into the fields. 

FEW SHOUTS OF PROTEST 


There were a few shouts of protest but not 
many. This had happened too often before, 
just as it will happen too often again. 

I looked around the camp. There were 
no toilet facilities whatsoever. There was no 
kitchen equipment in the barrackslike living 
quarters. There was no food that I could see. 

The only available water came from an irri- 
gation pump. Adequate provision had been 
made to water the tomatoes—but not the 
people. Some of the migrants washed them- 
selyes and their clothes in a muddy irrriga- 
tion ditch. 
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The crew boss explained, without apology, 
that he hadn't known the crop was late or 
that the grower hadn't installed facilities 
for his workers. Nobody said anything. We 
were all too tired. 

A man who had brought his wife and child 
along finally broke the silence. 


“WE'RE EVEN WORSE OFF” 


“We got here broke,” he said mournfully. 
“Everything we got is tied up in this bun- 
dle.“ He pointed to a tattered bedspread 
tied up by its four corners. “And now we're 
even worse off than before cause we got to 
start borrowing money to live on.“ 

The man then walked away with his family 
and slowly dug a hole in the ground. Then 
he set up a makeshift stove by placing a 
piece of sheet metal on four empty cans and 
built a fire under it. 

I watched as he tramped off into the 
fields. In a few minutes he was back with a 
small cabbage and a can of water—from the 
irrigation ditch. 

He and his wife boiled the cabbage over the 
can stove. It was the first meal that they 
and their child had eaten since leaving 
Homestead 18 hours before. 


Expanding U.S. Exports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, econom- 
ically, the Nation, despite its record levels 
of productivity, still faces serious prob- 
lems, both at home and abroad. 

Our participation in the world market, 
for example, remains, in my judgment, 
far less than its potential. 

With the greatest, most efficient pro- 
duction plants in the world, we find that 
only about 4 percent of our manufactur- 
ers are exporting their goods. 

The expanding of the export trade 
would result in: More jobs; greater utili- 
zation of our plant capacity (now run- 
ning at reduced levels in many indus- 
tries) ; greater demand for services; more 
favorable balance of payments in the 
import-export trade; and general im- 
provement in our economic health. 

For these reasons, I believe it is espe- 

cially important that we undertake new 
creative efforts to expand U.S. exports. 
. Having commented on this subject re- 
cently, I ask unanimous consent to have 
excerpts of a statement printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEEDED; MORE DYNAMIC, CREATIVE Errort To 
Expand U.S. Export TRADE 

Currently, the U.S, economy turns out 
goods at a GNP rate of about $540 billion per 
year. 

U.S. consumers—with a personal income 
of about $429 billion—serve as the major 
customer of this great agricultural-indus- 
trial production plant. 

In a shrinking, increasingly integrated 
world, however, we, as a nation, can—in my 
jJudgment—benefit also from a more enter- 
prising effort to find and serve more markets 
elsewhere in the world. 

Around the globe there are about 2 billion 
people outside the Communist orbit. Of 


these nations, only the industrialized coun= - 
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tries of Western Europe exist on com- 
parable—but still somewhat lower—economic 
levels. The lesser developed nations need 
literally everything for development and 


progress. 

If the United States, then, could success- 
fully serve more of these potential markets, 
the result would be more jobs; greater uti- 
lization of our plant capacity (now running 
at reduced levels in many industries); 
greater demand for services; more favorable 
balance of payments in the import-export 
trade; and general improvement in our eco- 


* nomic health. 


What steps, then, need to be taken? Cer- 
tainly any program should include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Better education of business leaders on 
the potentials of expanding export trade; 

2. Greater governmental-free enterprise 
cooperation in market research and develop- 
ment; 

3. More effective dissemination of infor- 
mation to U.S. firms on how to expand 
foreign trade; 

4. Expansion of research to determine how 
U.S. products (often too complex for utiliza- 
tion in less developed economies) can be 
modified, and then mass produced, for export 
to less developed economies; 

5. Greater availability of information on 
how to finance foreign trade ventures; and 

6. Greater efforts by the Government— 
through bilateral negotiations as well as 
through the UN.—to obtain protection 
against expropriation, without compensa- 
tion, of foreign investments. 

Over the years, however, the Department 
of Commerce—as well as U.S. firms indi- 
vidually and through their associations— 
have made constructive efforts toward ex- 
panding foreign trade. 

As a nation, we have—in my judgment— 
fallen far short of our potential. Only about 
4 percent of U.S. manufacturers, for example, 
participate in, and benefit from, the export 
business. For that reason I believe that: 

1. Congress must take a new look at our 
overall trade policies and programs—includ- 
ing a close look at reciprocal trade agree- 
ments to see what can be done to eliminate 
discrimination against U.S. products and 
thus encourage more exports; 

2. The Department of Commerce—now ad- 
ministering a comprehensive but too-largely 
unutilized trade-development program— 
must step up its efforts to stimulate U.S. 
interest in expanding international trade; 

3. Leaders in business and industry, them- 
selves, must demonstrate more dynamic, far- 
sighted tradesmanship in broadening com- 
mercial horizons; and 

4. There must be greater international 
cooperation among nations to remove ob- 
structions and encourage—on a mutually 
beneficial basis—a greater to-and-fro flow of 
commodities. 

If this can be accomplished successfully: 
we as a nation will benefit economically; 
other nations—particularly the lesser devel- 
oped—will find themselves able to progress 
more rapidly; and there will be a brightening 
of the economic outlook of all people—par- 
ticularly the “havenots,” which will help 
create stability and peace in the world. 


Orchids for the Living 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, wher- 
ever is found civic programs of fore- 
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sight and progress, you find a member 
of the press—a newspaperman in the 
forefront. 

It must be a source of great pride to 
Charles M. Young, Sr., publisher of 
Helena-West Helena World to view the 
results of his 51 years of labor in the 
twin cities of Helena and West Helena in 
Phillips County on the Arkansas side of 
the broad Mississippi River. These two 
communities have grown industrially and 
populationwise extensively in the past 
few decades. The files of the World re- 
late the stirring and vivid news articles 
of the local citizens and their efforts to 
build better and to do more. Today the 
result of those efforts can be seen in the 
fine citizens, the beautiful churches, the 
splendid schools, the modern business 
enterprises, and the comfortable homes 
of Helena and West Helena. 

On all of these things Charles M. 
Young, from his vantage point of 80 
years—his birthday was on the third of 
this month—has played a full part in 
making these things a reality. 

And, another source of the keenest 
joy must be the distinguished careers 
that his seven children have achieved in 
their chosen fields. Charles Jr., is a 
general in the U.S. Air Force with a gal- 
lant record still being made; Jack is the 
editor of the Helena-West Helena World 
and the East Arkansas Record, and his 
other son, Porter, is the advertising man- 
ager of these publications. The daugh- 
ters have inherited the devotion to char- 
itable and civic endeavors and have 
blended such humanitarian attentions to 
the advantage of their families and 
these? 

How much of himself Charles M. 
Young has given to his community and 
to his Nation is incalculable, but can 
anyone seek for greater rewards than 
these? 

On the occasion of his 80th birthday 
last January 3 the following editorial ap- 
peared in the Helena-West Helena 
World, written by his son Jack entitled 
“Orchids for the Living.” The article 
is thought provoking and appealing. 

The article follows: 

ORCHIDS FOR THE LIVING 

More than a half century ago a young Pine 

Bluff newspaperman came to Helena to take 


‘over the old Helena News but was persuaded 


over a cup of coffee to buy into the Helena 
Daily World instead. A group of business- 
men, headed by the late Philips Solomon, 
prevailed on the visitor to take this second 
step. 

Today Charles M. Young celebrates his 80th 
birthday, still on the job in the new Helena- 
West Helena World office pushing the staff 
toward the proper deadlines, worrying about 
proper deliveries and the countless other 
problems that have multiplied over the past 
51 years. 

It was on August 2, 1910, that Mr. Young 
became manager and publisher of the Helena 
Daily World, the oldest paper then being 
published here. His problems were legion, 
only weeks before the editor of the paper 
had been shot to death on Cherry Street by 
unknown assassins. 

He first worried about getting his plant 
into shape and adding new equipment. Even 
today he still worries about new equipment 
that must be added in order to continue to 


publish the best paper possible. 


That newcomer back in 1910 not only 
launched a campaign for a better plant, but 
also joined in a fight for a better city- 
Cherry Street in those days was a sea of 
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mud; West Helena was an area west of 
Columbia Street; 20 saloons dotted down- 
Helena. 

The World joined with the old 20th Cen- 

tury Club to have the city council pass the 

t ordinance here requiring that bread be 
Wrapped before sale. It fostered city beauti- 
ful and cleanup campaigns. 

More than 35 years ago, Mr. Young 
launched the Goodfellows Club which has 

e an institution at Christmas time 
and is still one of his pet organizations. 

For many years Mr. Young was active in 
Boy Scout work and saw his three sons be- 
Come Eagle Scouts. 

Back during the drought of the 1930's, he 
launched a one-man campaign to secure 
food and money to inaugurate hot-lunch 
Programs in the schools of the county. To 
Our knowledge, that was the first lunch pro- 
Sram in Arkansas, although today it is com- 
monplace. 

In 1927, when he wasn't carrying coffee to 
Workers on the levee, he was in charge of 
& Commissary at a refugee camp at Barton. 

During World War II, he served as chair- 
Man of the local draft board, for which he 
received a Presidential citation. Back in 
the early 1930's he also found time to serve 
On the State NRA board for the printing 
trade before the Blue Eagle was thrown out 
by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

In addition he has served as president of 
the Helena Rotary Club, president of the 
Arkansas 


Press Association, and has found 


time to serve on the official board of the First 
Methodist Church. 

Not the least of his activities has been his 
long service on the board of directors of the 
Phillips National Bank, a post he has held 
since the bank was started. 

Beside this, he and his wife managed to 
rear seven children and see to it that all of 
them attended college. He has also found 
time for lots of fishing and worldwide travel. 

Politically, our publisher has backed many 
lost causes but that hasn't deterred him. 
He still believes in going along with the best 
Man, even if others feel different. However, 
he can boast of his share of victories and 
as a result has served on various State boards 
during the past. 

Today marks another milestone for the 
boss but he'll be back here tomorrow still 
telling everyone what to do and fighting to 
Bet the paper out on time. 


Bellamy Award Presentation Address 
by Peter Cote ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
a young leader of Maine spoke briefiy 
but elequently at the 20th annual Bel- 
lamy Award presentation on October 13, 
1961, in Topeka, Kans., during the con- 
8ressional recess. $ 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
statement be printed in the Appendix of 
the Concressionat Recor, together with 
an article on the same subject, published 
in the Kennebec Journal, of Augusta, 
Maine, of September 20, 1961. 

There being no objection, the address 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Prerer Corr, Cony Hen SCHOOL, AUGUSTA, 
Marne, STUDENT COUNCIL PRESIDENT 
(State of Maine representative to the 20th 
annual Bellamy Award presentation to the 

State of Kansas, October 13, 1961) 

Miss Miller, Mr. Weaver, Senator Schoep- 
pel, honored guests, distinguished alumni, 
faculty, and students, I am very proud to 
have been selected to represent Cony High 
School and the State of Maine in the 1961 
presentation of the Francis Bellamy Award. 

My school is located in the city of Augusta, 
capital of the State of Maine on the eastern 
bank of the Kennebec River. History has 
left its touch on our city. In Augusta stands 
Fort Western, the only fort now existing in 
Maine that predates the American Reyolu- 
tion. Benedict Arnold and his troops stopped 
there on that famous tragic march to Que- 
bec. Paul Revere, the clever silversmith 
and great patriot of Revolutionary times, 
visited the fort. 

We of Cony High School are humbly proud 
of our achievements. Among the more 
notable: awards that students at Cony re- 
ceived during the past year were a place as 
a semifinalist in the national merit scholar- 
ship contest, as representation to the 1960 
World Youth Conference, and a first place 
in the U.S. National Junior Nordic Cross 
Country Ski Race. Above all, how proud 
we are as a school to have received the Bell- 
amy Award last year. 

Our graduates include Congressmen, Gov- 
ernors, an admiral of the U.S. Navy, and a 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
Maine. In the list are lawyers, doctors, 
artists, professors, professional athletes, 
writers, and actors. 

As for our State, Maine is one of the most 
healthful, most beautiful, and most interest- 
ing States in the Union. The lavishness 
with which nature has bestowed her gifts 
on Maine and man’s creation of well-built 
highways to travel over and up-to-date 
hotels to stop at are the reasons why Maine 
is known as the “Playground of the Nation.” 
It is a place of work and accomplishment 
too. 
The laconic observation of one of our rural 
citizens who said “We ain't better than other 
folks; we're just different” best characterizes 
Maine people. The cooperative, friendly at- 
titude of Maine people is more than con- 
versation; it is a fact, and the phrase Lan- 
kee ingenuity” is in reality a tribute to their 
Intelligent resourcefulness. r 

Now, to further commemorate this great 
occasion, I should like to present to Topeka 
High School a plaque with a special inscrip- 
tion and a copy of the 1961 Cony High School 
yearbook, the Coniad. 

I wish to thank publicly Miss Miller for 
the invitation to take part in this program 
and to acknowledge again the gratefulness 
of the people of Maine to Francis Bellamy 
for the wisdom and strength he expressed in 
the beautiful pledge to our flag. 

Please accept my sincere thanks for all 
that has been done for me during my stay 
in your wonderful city. Cony High School 
congratulates you and hopes that you will 
continue in the excellent traditions that 
enabled you to receive the award today. 
Thank you. 


To REPRESENT Cony HICH at BELLAMY AWARD 

The recently elected president of the Cony 
High School student council will be Cony's 
Official representative at the presentation of 
the Bellamy Award in Topeka, Kan., October 
11-14. 

Peter A. Cote, senior, was elected to head 
the council for the school year and wiil at- 
tend the Topeka ceremonies. Cony, 1960 
winner of the national award, is underwriting 
the trip by a $100 donation from the PTA, 
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$40 donated by the class of 1936 and funds 
from Chizzle Wizzle and other activities. 

Cote was vice president of his class his 
sophomore year and president during his 
junior year. A member of the French Club, 
Varsity Club and Hi-Y, he attended Boys 
State last year and was assistant treasurer of 
Chizzle Wizzle. 

A cocaptain of the Cony football team, he 
also plays hockey and basketball. He has 
also been elected captain of this year’s base- 
ball team. 

Cote plans to attend the University of 
Maine following Cony graduation where he 
will major in physical education. He is tle 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Romeo J. Cote, 2 Swan 
Street. 

Elected vice president of the council was 
Stephen Ellis, son of Mr, and Mrs. Kervin 
Ellis, Riverside Drive, and Miss Christina Es- 
ser, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harrison Esser. 
10 Viles Street, was elected secretary. 


Noted West Virginia Author and His- 
torian, Phil Conley, Offers New In- 
sights on American Origins in Most 
Recent Work, America's Debt to 


Greece” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, West 
Virginia is fortunate in counting among 
her citizens the noted author and his- 
torian—and valued counselor and 
friend—Phil Conley. Mr. Conley has 
not only specialized in the chronicles of 
the coal industry of West Virginia, in 
which subject he is an acknowledged 
authority, but he has ranged in broader 
fields in such works as “Beacon Lights 
of West Virginia History,” “The Great- 
est Century in History,” and “Everyday 
Philosophy.” 

Phil Conley's most recent publication, 
“America's Debt to Greece,” is an ex- 
pression of his study of the relations be- 
tween classical Greek civilization and 
the foundations of American govern- 
ment. It is also a product of his insights 
into contemporary Greek culture which 
he achieved as a member of the American 
1 for Aid to Greece in 1947 and 

8. 

This book is rich with the author's 
perceptions of the contributions of 
Greek thought to the philosophies of the 
Founders of our Constitution. And it 
offers an eloquent presentation of those 
values of Greek antiquity which are via- 
ble in the American present. 

Perhaps the most penetrating ap- 
praisal of “America’s Debt to Greece” is 
that offered by His Excellency Alexis S. 
Liatis, Ambassador of Greece, delivered 
at a meeting of the Education Founda- 
tion, Inc., in Charleston, W. Va., when 
the book was published last November. 
I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress by Ambassador Liatis be printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp, followed 
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by the review published in the National 

Herald, an English language newspaper 

devoted to Hellenic culture in North 

America. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY His EXcELLENCY ALEXIS S. 
LIATIS, AMBASSADOR OF GREECE, AT THE 
MEETING OF THE EDUCATION FOUNDATION 
Inc., oF West VIRGINIA, NOVEMBER 17, 1961 


It is indeed a flattering occasion for me 
to take part in today's meeting of the Educa- 
tion Foundation of West Virginia and be 
associated in the formal announcement of 
the publication of a new book by your 
president and my friend, Mr, Phil Conley: 
America's Debt to Greece.“ 

I am among the privileged few who have 
received an advance copy of this interesting 
and instructive book. I read it in two in- 
stallments the day it reached me, and I did 
so attracted by the easy, simple, and sug- 
gestive way in which the author expounds 
his thesis, namely the innumerable in- 
stances in which the writers of the American 
Constitution were inspired and guided in 
their discussions, in their arguments, their 
deliberations, and their resolutions by the 
Greek historic precedents dating more than 
20 centuries back. 

Never do I recall perusing at greater speed 
and with greater ease, almost in one and 
the same breath, I may say, both text and 
quotations. And there are many quotations 
in Mr. Conley's book, so well selected, 
though, and so fittingly and suitably in- 
serted that they constitute like part and 
parcel with the author's writing. 

The reader is duly reminded of the suc- 
cessive failures.of the ancient Greeks in their 
efforts to expand the basic tenets of democ- 
racy beyond the confines of their small city- 
states into wider pan-Hellenic political struc- 
tures. One is given the principal reasons 
for such failures and is clearly shown the 
lessons statesmen like George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin, James Madison, Alexan- 
der Hamilton, Edmund Randolph, and others 
were able to draw from the vicissitudes of 
classical Greece, 

I do not intend to review Mr. Conley's 
work before this select gathering which in- 
cludes learned men and women much better 
qualified to do so more aptly and more 
authoritatively than I could possibly en- 
deavor. 

I should like, however, to call your atten- 
tion to two principal considerations or con- 
clusions I have been led to by Phil Conley’s 
concise but at the same time lively, engaging 
and stimulating presentation of his subject. 

One is the eternal and imperishable value 
of that branch of studies we usually call the 
humanities, which include Greek and Latin 
classics, as well as the masterpieces of our 
modern Western literature, history, and 
philosophy. 

Iam stressing the value of classical studies 
before this group of distinguished men and 
women, all with a keen interest in education, 
as the general trend during the past 50 years 
and nowadays has been and still is toward 
curtailing more and more and even abandon- 
ing altogether the teaching of classical 
Greek as well as the Greek masterpieces in 
the original. 

It was not so in the 18th century, both in 
Europe and on this side of the North At- 
lantic. As a matter of fact, one is really 
astounded at the fact that most of the 
framers of the American Constitution knew 
so much of, and were so familiar with, the 
writings of the ancient Greek historians, 
orators, philosophers, geographers, and 
mathematicians, You see them referring in 
Philadelphia to the Delian, the Achaean, or 
Aetolian federation, or the Amphictionic 
League, with greater ease than our contem- 
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poraries, even amongst the most educated, 
would be able to talk today either of the 
European Holy Alliance of the last century 
or even of the defunct League of Nations of 
a generation ago. 

One might well wonder what course the 
American Nation would have followed in its 
political development had the Founders of 
this Nation not been in a position to foresee 
and preclude errors and fallacies that had 
caused the ultimate downfall of ancient 
Greece; had they not established the sound 
and solid foundations upon which this great 
country was erected and has since evolved 
into the greatest and most powerful and 
progressive democracy of the free world. 

Their foresightedness actually exceeded 
anything one might have expected or 
dreamed of. It is indeed a different thing 
to create and apply free democratic institu- 
tions within the narrow limits of a small 
city-state—of which there were several 
scores in ancient Greece—and a different 
thing altogether to expand the same princi- 
ples and ideals over almost an entire con- 
tinent, from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pa- 
cific, and from the 49th parallel down to 
the Rio Grande. 

The primary credit for such a wonderful 
achievement is due, above all, to the Found- 
ing Fathers of this great Nation, to their 
wisdom and forbearance, their love of God 
and farsighted patriotism. Some of the 
credit may and should actually be assigned, 
through them, as Mr. Conley explains, to 
some of the wisest men among the political 
leaders and thinkers of ancient Greece. 

One other point I wish to make is Mr. 
Conley's personal experience during his 
term of service with the American mission 
in Greece and the common traits he discov- 
ered between ancient and modern Greece. 

The reader is taken on several guided tours 
in my country the author knows so well. He 
is not only shown the physical environment 
in which the human mind attained the 
higher strata of human values and first con- 
ceived the higher forms of organized so- 
ciety; he is not only led to admire the stand- 
ing relics of that amazing Greek golden age 
in Athens and elsewhere. 

He is also taken to a modern Greek agora, 
not very unlike its ancient prototype, to 
see the people leading those interminable 
and lively discussions, often underscored by 
the lifting of voices and by vivid expressions 
and gesticulations. In one of those agoras, 
none else than the central plazza of Consti- 
tution Square in the Greek capital, the 
reader may enjoy the rules and the spirit 
of such open debates in which no one can 
be denied the right to talk; even a shoeshine 
boy passing by can join and speak up his 
mind if the topic under discussion is of in- 
terest to him. 

Two other special characteristics of Greek 
life, which have hardly changed through the 
ages, namely the love of freedom of the 
Greeks and their “rugged individualism,” are 
given due credit and emphasis in the every- 
day attitude of the people, as well as in their 
national reactions and behavior. 

More than a century ago, a German his- 
torian aroused furor in Greece and caused 
heated debate among intellectuals in Eu- 
rope by claiming that modern Greeks had 
almost no relation to their glorious ances- 
tors. His thesis, founded on certain mis- 
construed passages of Byzantine chroniclers, 
was soon disproved and the general opinion 
among scholars has settled to the view that 
despite admixture of a substantial propor- 
tion of allen blood as a result of foreign 
incursions and invasions, modern Greeks 
still are racially preponderantly Greek. 

But is it not really of secondary impor- 
tance whether the Greeks of today are only 
by 90 or 80 or only 70 percent purely Greek? 
What matters more is that they themselves 
feel Greek and that their general attitude 
and philosophy of life is deeply influenced 
and shaped by their Hellenic heritage. 
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It is in this broader light that Mr. Conley 
has seen my countrymen. An entire chapter 
in his book is devoted to the heroic Greek 
struggle against the axis in the Second 
World War, what 21 years ago was called the 
“Greek miracle“ or “the glory that is Greece.” 
This phase of modern Greek history would 
remain indeed incomprehensible without re- 
course to the history of the ancient Greeks, 
in particular to such well known historical 
fects as Marathon, Thermopylae, and Salamis, 
of which the 1940-41 Greek military victories 
against overwhelming odds seem to be a 
repetition. 

May I thank the author for this valuable 
contribution of his toward a better under- 
Standing of modern Greece and her role in 
our world today. 

I am sure that America's Debt to Greece” 
will find its place in the hands, on the desks. 
and In the libraries of all those who are in- 
terested in a more enlightened view of the 
background of American history and of our 
Western civilization as a whole. I am ex- 
pressing this belief and cordial wish not only 
as an educated man but also as a citizen and 
official of one of the most devoted member- 
countries of the free world. 


AMERICA'S DEBT TO GREEK CIVILIZATION AS 
SEEN BY Dr. PHIL CONLEY 


An American's personal view of ancient 
Greek civilization and the debt his country 
owes to the glorious past of that nation is 
contained in a book just published by the 
Education Foundation, Inc., of Charleston, 
W. Va. The author is Dr. Phil Conley and 
the volume is titled “America’s Debt to 
Greece.” 

In easy-to-read narrative style, Dr. Conley 
tells of his journey to Greece by plane and 
the stops he made at various places in that 
fabled land. But this is not a travelog, nor 
a description of places visited. In each 
locale Dr. Conley delves deeply into the ideas 
and thoughts that were born on the site he 
was visiting, or were expressed for the first 
time publicly. Then Dr. Conley goes even 
one step further. 

He not only describes the ideas and 
theories of ancient Hellas’ great thinkers but 
relates them to modern American history. 
He does this by showing how the men who 
built the American Nation—the framers of 
the Constitution—derived idea and inspi- 
ration from these ancient sources. As the 
distinguished American historian, Dr. Allan 
Nevins, puts it: 

“Dr. Philip Conley, out of many years of 
devoted interest in ancient Greece, its ideas 
and achievements, and almost as many years 
of understanding acquaintance with the 
people and institutions of modern Greece, 
has performed in this volume a double sery- 
ice. In its earlier chapters he eloquently 
sketches the immeasurable heritage that an- 
cient Greece left to the modern world, in 
laws and constitutions, in poetry and art, in 
philosophy and political thought, and in ex- 
amples of unselfish devotion to the common 
good. In his later chapters he describes the 
work of the authors of the American Con- 
stitution; men who stood sturdily upon their 
own feet, but who numbered well-read 
leaders deeply imbued with Greek thought. 
and keenly aware of the value of ancient 
ideas in their application to modern needs.” 

Dr. Conley points out in this book that 
many of the early American leaders were 
so familiar with the traditions of ancient 
Hellas it was, to them, a living heritage. 
Without downgrading the Founding Fathers 
of our Republic he points out that "many 
of the provisions of our Constitution were 
not original, that they were not ‘a novelty 
in the political world.’ The intrepid Madi- 
son was not content with giving a few argu- 
ments for ratifying the Constitution; he 
hammered away with many and varied il- 
lustrations from ancient Greece.” 
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Yet, this book, America's Debt to Greece, 
not a dry, historical tome. It is lively 
the way Dr. Conley telis it. In it 
are mingled not only the thoughts of ancient 
ks and early Americans; part of its vi- 
tality derives from the fact that Dr. Conley 
includes in his work discussions with modern 
Teeks with whom he has spoken. As the 
Honorable Alexis S. Liatis, Ambassador of 
Greece to the United States, said of the book, 
America’s Debt to Greece is not a pedant 
osophical discourse on the evolution of 
trine and practice in political science.” 

Ambassador Liatis goes on to state: 

“Though based on scholarly study and re- 
Search, the book is a concise, lively, and 
Stimulating presentation of the subject, 
guiding the reader to a comprehensive grasp 
Of the infinite connections between Greek 
and experience and the constitutional edi- 
fice erected by the Founding Fathers of the 
American Republic. 

“It is more than lively, I should say, as 
the reader is taken on a guided tour in 

to see the environment in which the 
human mind developed and concived of the 
er form of society, admire the remaining 
Telics of the astounding Greek golden age, 
and also witness that rugged individualism 
80 characteristic of the Greek people in 
their thinking and behavior through ages— 
Parallels such as that drawn between Mara- 
thon and Salamis, on the one hand, and the 
ic resistance of little Greece to the Axis 
in 1940-41, on the other, are indeed illumi- 
Rating.” 
Dr. Conley was a member of the American 
Mission for Aid to Greece in 1947-48. Upon 
his return home, his friend, Dr. Allan Nevins 
of Columbia University, suggested that he 
Write a book and bring out the influence 
ot ancient Greek culture and history on the 
Men who drafted the U.S. Constitution in 
1787, In the book he quotes from refer- 
ences to the leagues and confederacies of 
ancient Greece and also from the essays in 
Federalist. 

Dr. Nevins was one of three distinguished 
People to contribute to the foreword of 
America's debt to Greece. Mr, Constantine 
Tsatsos, Minister to the Prime Minister of 
Greece, and Judge Michael A. Musmanno of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, also 
Contributed to the foreword. 

The sale price of the book is $4 and may 
be ordered from Education Foundation, Inc., 
Charleston, W. Va. 


AMERICA’S DEBT TO GREECE 
(By Alexis S. Icates, Ambassador of Greece) 


Every high school student knows that de- 

Mocracy is a Greek word ond that the sys- 

of government and related institutions 

it denotes have their origin in ancient 
Greece. 

Few, however, have any notion of the many 
and close relationships between the original 
Greek models and present day forms of free 
government 

Dr. Phil Conley has just filled this hiatus 
tor the benefit of the average college gradu- 
ate as well as for the layman, in an effort 
to help increase the ranks of better enlight- 
ened citizens. 

His book, “America’s Debt to Greece” is not 
& pedant philosophical discourse on the evo- 
lution of doctrine and practice in political 
Science, 

Though based on scholarly study and re- 
Search, the book is a concise, lively and 
Stimulating presentation of the subject, 
Suiding the reader to a comprehensive grasp 
Of the infinite connections between Greek 
and experience and the constitutional edi- 
fice erected by the Founding Fathers of the 

can Republic. 

It is more than lively, I should say, as the 
Teader is taken on a guided tour in Greece 
to see the environment in which the human 
Mind developed and conceived of the higher 
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form of society, admire the remaining rel- 
ics of the astounding Greek Golden Age, 
and also witness that rugged individualism 
so characteristic of the Greek people in their 
thinking and behavior through ages—paral- 
lels such as that drawn between Marathon 
and Salamis, on the one hand, and the he- 
roic resistance of little Greece to the Axis 
in 1940-41, on the other, are indeed i}lumi- 
nating. 

If America's Debt to Greece“ would pos- 
sibly be reviewed by the 16th century French 
philosopher Montaigne, it would certainly 
be found most instructive and commend- 
able. That's the highest praise I think I 
can offer for Mr. Conley's work. 


Amenric”.’s DEBT TO GREECE 


(By Stewart H. Smith, president, Marshall 
College, Huntington, W. Va.) 

“America's Debt to Greece” is a delight- 
ful and readable book written in a charm- 
ing, intimate style yet giving evidence of 
considerable scholarship with many apt 
quotations. Living up to the title, the book 
reviews the many contributions of Grecian 
civilization to our American institutions, 
government, and culture. I commend it for 
wide reading by all people who seek inspira- 
tion, knowledge and relaxation. It should 
be most helpful to high school and college 
students. Mr. Conley deserves much credit 
for this extraordinarily fine contribution to 
international understanding, appreciation, 
find schoiarship. 


America’s DEST TO GREECE 
(By Joseph F. Marsh, president, Concord 
College, Athens, W. Va.) 

Most of us have some acquaintance with 
Greek civilization through our (alas) casual 
study of history, politics, and philosophy. 
In a vague way we acknowledge the contri- 
butions of the ancient Greeks to our own 
modern America. But Dr. Phil Conley, a 
distinguished American devoted to the noble 
ideas and high ideals that gave birth to our 
Nation, expressed in full what a grateful 
United States owes to Greece in his admirable 
book, “America’s Debt to Greece.” 

A book so personal as Dr. Conley's causes 
the reader to span the centuries as if by 
magic—first to the golden age of Greece, and 
then to the days of our Founding Fathers. 
This reader recalls being similarly taken 
through time fer a close contact with the 
literature of the ancient Gréeks by many 
personal conversations with the late Gilbert 
Murray, O.M., regius professor of Greek at Ox- 
ford University. It is fortunate that our 
modern civilization has such men as Pro- 
fessor Murray and Dr. Conley to make us 
aware of our ancient heritage. 

In these days of crisis for America and for 
the world, “America's Debt to Greece” is es- 
pecially appropriate reading. Knowledge of 
our heritage can give us added strength to- 
day as it gave strength to those who estab- 
lished our great Republic. 

This reader, in a modern Athens in the 
hills of West Virginia, is pleased to join Dr. 
Conley in his salute to the Greece that gave 
us the first seat of learning. 

AMERICA’S DEBT TO GREECE 
(By Robert C. Bowles, professor of history, 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhan- 

non, W. Va.) 

Dr. Phil Conley’s new book, “America's 
Debt to Greece,” should be of genuine delight 
to lay readers and professional teachers alike, 
for it presents the results of a businessman's 
ardent labor of love with a youthful en- 
thusiasm akin to that of the people he de- 
scribes. It is a timely book. Now that our 
way of life is challenged, it seems important 
that Americans understand the institutions 
and concepts which they resolve to defend 
and the rich cultural heritage which molded 
them. Dr. Conley presents here a vivid re- 
view of the dynamic Greek quest for order in 
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life. These ancients provided all subsequent 
civilizations with a laboratory of govern- 
mental experimentation. Their law evolved 
through an almost boundless series of trials 
of the various forms of governments and con- 
stitutions in a quest for the golden mean 
of democracy. They addressed to the task 
the simple honesty which eschewed hypoc- 
risy, verbosity, and ornamentation. Theirs 
Was always a quest for the essentials, and 
the result was a harmony and simplicity 
which appear to have been instinctive with 
them. 

The author here traces the evolution of the 
Greek historical experience and the constitu- 
tional jaw which resulted. The latter part of 
the book shows how this Greek thought was 
reflected in the minds of the framers of cur 
own constitution. Our forefathers were well 
aware of the Hellenic message to the world. 
Many of them were profound scholars of the 
classics, and they saw in their task an affin- 
ity with that of the ancients. Both faces a 
new world far from the beaten track of the 
older civilizations and found the field of con- 
stitution-making open to experiment. Both 
had a profound seriousness of purpose and a 
youthful confidence in their destiny. Both 
recognized the significance of their efforts to 
the world. The present book is a testimony 
to that significance. 


AMERICA'S Dest TO GREECE 


(By Charles C. Wise, Jr., Charleston, W. Va., 
member, board of governors, West Virginia 
University) 


“America’s Debt to Greece“ is a scholarly 
account of the Hellenic threads so creatively 
woven by the Founding Fathers into the 
American pattern of government. But it is 
far more than that. This book is neither dull 
nor pedantic. The author has recounted viv- 
idly and with compelling interest his travels 
to the Shrines of Liberty. The personal and 
intimate pilgrimage of one man to the gold- 
en age of Greece and its peoples will guide 
the way for all men to share in the unique 
contributions to civilization made by them. 
The reader will not only enjoy the feast of 
ideas so temptingly spread by Phil Conley 
but will also find sustenance for the soul. 


America’s Dest TO GREECE 


(By Frank R. Shea, assistant to publisher, 
Time magazine, New York, N.Y.) 


It is fitting that Phil Conley, who was a 
member of the American Mission for Aid to 
Greece at a tortuous moment in Greek his- 
tory, 1947-48, should give us “America’s Debt 
to Greece.” He is putting first things first 
and he does it admirably. 


AMA Labors Mightily for Its 
Own Benefit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Members an 
article which appeared in the Pittsburgh 
Post Gazette by Sydney Harris, under 
date of January 8, 1962, concerning the 
biggest lobbyist in Washington—the 
American Medical Association. 

I believe this article most timely, es- 
pecially in view of the President’s mes- 
sage calling for legislation which would 
provide medical care for the aged. 
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AMA LABORS Micuttry FOR Irs Own BENEFIT 
(By Sydney Harris) 

Which group do you imagine was the big- 
gest lobbyist in Washington during the first 
half of 1961? Which group spent the most 
money as a means of influencing legislation 
in the Congress of the United States? 

It was none other than our old friend, the 
American Medical Association. For the first 


6 months of 1961, a Congressional Quarterly 


study of spending reports shows the AMA 
topped the 274 lobby organizations with 
half-year expenditures of $146,894. 

This was nearly $80,000 more than the 
second-running group in the listings, the 
AFL-CIO. Most of the AMA money was 
spent in opposing the administration's pro- 
posals for medical care for the aged through 
social security. 

Now there is no doubt that the AMA has a 
right to do this—indeed, has a duty to do this 
if it believes such a program is against the 
best national interest. But what are some 
of the other bills that the AMA lobbies 
against—and effectively—during the year? 

It opposed social security benefits for 
physicians, liberalized social security dis- 
ability benefits, creation of a U.S. Commis- 
sion on Aging, and several proposals for ex- 
panding medical treatment under the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

And what did the AMA lend Its support 
to? Bills to provide construction grants to 
medical schools, to give doctors and other 
professional people a tax break on income 
set aside for retirement, and to grant deduc- 
tions for lobbying expenses. 

In addition, the AMA said it was submit- 
ting this lobbying information under pro- 
test, because it did not consider itself sub- 
ject to the Federal law regulating lobbies. 

The bills the AMA supported would take 
money away from the US. Treasury, but the 
doctors are most zealous that no money be 
taken away by other segments of the popu- 
lation, where medical care is concerned. 

Now, the AMA has a legal right to do this 
to ask as much for itself as it can get, and to 
oppose the milking of the Treasury by other 
groups. But then the AMA has no right to 
put itself on a pedestal and to resent criti- 
cism of itself as a trade association. 

For this is what the record shows it to be— 
a group no better and no worse than the labor 
unions, the farm interests, the truckers, the 
steamship companies or the post office clerks. 
Devotion to the public, and the sacred duty 
of medicine, have little to do with the case. 
It is time the AMA stopped posing as a friend 
to anyone except itself. 


Nehru’s Actions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of the Members, I include 
as part of my remarks an editorial that 
appeared in the December 22, 1961, edi- 
tion of the Grand Junction Daily Sen- 
tinel. Whether the actions of the Gov- 
ernment of India were right or wrong in 
its occupation of the territory of Goa, the 
editorial pinpoints a most important as- 
pect of the matter—what is the resulting 
image that now lingers in the minds of 
the general public. 

It goes without saying that it is in 
the interest of each Member to mark well 
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the writings of those who not only help 
to mold public opinion, but very often 
reflect that opinion. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

Nxrrnu's ACTIONS 

Movement of Indian troops into Goa has 
provided the final disillusionment of those 
who had faith in the sincerity of Nehru. Fol- 
lowing hard on the heels of his recent visit 
to the United States the move takes on the 
aura of a betrayal of this Nation’s confidence 
in the Indian Government. 

Whatever were the Indian reasons for the 
invasion the act itself cannot be explained 
away. India has too often and too long 
preached nonaggression and the rights of 
nations. 

When the U.N. question came up it was 
the Soviet bloc and the Soviet bloc alone 
which prevented the Goa question being dis- 
cussed within that body. This, too, stamps 
Nehru's decision as a betrayal. It is possible, 
but hardly probable, that it was made with- 
out at least a strong conviction that the 
Soviets would sanction India and refuse to 
let the U.N. take action. 

Whatever influence Nehru had for peace 
and reason in the East or in the world has 
been destroyed by this one move. The block- 
ing of U.N. action has made it even worse. 
Now the little nations have seen what can 
happen, and how helpless the U.N. is, when 
two large powers combine their efforts to 
nullify the purpose of the world organization. 
Nehru has not only lost face and friends. 
He may well have laid down the final straw 
which breaks the UN. back. 


The Internal Threat of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial recently used on WRAL-TV. 
Raleigh, N. C.: 

The Washington correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune, a veteran reporter named 
Willard Edwards, recently wrote a story 
about the career of J. Edgar Hoover, who 
has served since 1924 as Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. The story, 
while it is a tribute to the dedication and 
loyalty of Mr. Hoover, also is an alarming 
commentary on this Nation's failure to rec- 
ognize the internal threat of communism. 

Even today, in the face of Mr. Hoover’s 
repeated warnings to the contrary, govern- 
mental leaders—including, unfortunately, 
the President—contend that the danger of 
communism lies totally from without, not 
within. 

Mr. Edwards reports that FBI files contain 
evidence reflecting on the loyalty of between 
2,000 and 3,000 Federal employees. Most of 
them, Edwards wrote, “are locked safely in 
their (Government jobs) under the Civil 
Service System, carefully hiding their sym- 
pathies.” 

FBI Director Hoover is probably this Na- 
tion’s most respected public servant. Mem- 
bers of Congress are particularly aware of 
Mr. Hoover's meaningful service to his coun- 
try. Not once in the history of the FBI— 
Mr. Hoover is its first and only Director— 
has the Congress cut down on an appropri- 
ation requested by Mr. Hoover. In fact, the 
Congress has often urged more money upon 
him. 
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But the Presidents under whom Mr. Hoo- 
ver has served have not been so kind to him. 
Mr. Edwards cites a number of examples 
when various Presidents have ignored infor- 
mation provided by the FBI. In each case, 
they lived to regret it. 

President Truman, for example, refused to 
consider the FBI report on an Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. The FBI had as- 
sembled conclusive evidence that the official 
in question—a man named Harry Dexter 
White—was a Communist esplonage agent. 
In the face of the FBI report, President 
Truman announced that he was nominating 
White to a $17,000-a-year job as American 
Executive Director of the International! 
Monetary Fund. White's nomination was 
confirmed by the Senate, which had no 
knowledge of the FBI report. Several years 
later, when another Government official— 
Alger Hiss—was tried and convicted, the FBI 
evidence against Harry Dexter White was 
confirmed. 

There was a note of irony In one portion 
of the Hoover story. During the period in 
which the atom bomb was being developed 
at Oak Ridge, Los Alamos, New York and 
Chicago and other places, PBI agents were 
aware of the fact that Russian agents were 
Swarming to those points. The FBI first 
learned that the United States was develop- 
ing this bomb not from official channels in 
Washington, but from information gathered 
by FBI agents in their surveillance of Rus- 
sian agents. The greatest secret of the war 
was known to Soviet spies before any official 
got around to informing the FBI about it. 

There is a tragic aspect to the disaster at 
Pearl Harbor. Many an American boy died 
because of the surprise attack. Again, J. 
Edgar Hoover had unsuccessfully tried to 
warn of an impending danger. He got no 
cooperation from anyone else in Government, 
but the record shows that he had the FBI 


on a war alert“ 10 days before Pearl Harbor. 


The FBI, as long ago as 1957, tried to 
warn the State Department that Fidel Castro 
was a Communist. Our former Ambassador 
to Mexico, Robert C. Hill, testified last June 
that FBI reports to this effect were side- 
tracked in the State Department by a man 
named William Wieland, who, incidentally, 
is still with the Department. 

There are some, of course, who classify 
FBI Director Hoover as a rightwing ex- 
tremist. But for others, he is a man whose 
courage and patriotism are in too short a 
supply. On December 7, in a speech in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Hoover warned again about the 
dangers of Communist infiltration. He 
added, in these words: “Fear apologies, de- 
featism, and cowardice are alien to the 
thinking of true Americans. As for me,” 
J. Edgar Hoover said on that occasion, “I 
would rather be dead than Red.” 

No loyal American who has observed the 
career of Mr. Hoover since 1924 has the 
slightest doubt about his sincerity. And 
this country will be safer if his warnings 
and his advice are treated with more respect 
in the future than in the past. 


United States-Japan Atomic Industrial 
Forums Joint Conference on Nuclear 
Power, Tokyo, Japan, December 3-8, 
1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, rep- 
resenting the congressional Joint Com- 
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mittee on Atomic Energy, I was honored 

to have the privilege of delivering the 

following address to the United States- 

Japan Atomic Industrial Forum, Joint 

Conference on Nuclear Power, in Tokyo, 

Japan, December 6, 1961: 

REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY, CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, AT 
THE UNITED STATES-JAPAN Atomic INDUS- 
TRIAL FORUM, JOINT CONFERENCE ON NU- 
CLEAR POWER, DECEMBER 7, 1961 
Let me say at the outset that I am deeply 

Pleased to be in your beautiful country and 

equally honored to address this distinguished 

group today. 

Co Cuet Houme, the Chair- 
Man of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy, conveys his regrets that 
he can't be here with us today. Congress- 
man Home has been confronted with an 
Urgent workload of congressional business 

the first 2 weeks of December. Re- 
luctantly, therefore, he had to cancel his 

Plans to meet with you. 

In just the few short days that we have 

here, we have become aware of the 
beauty and the culture of Japan. We have 
been impressed by the industry and 
energy that we see about us everywhere. 

Your achievements have been legion and you 

May well be proud of them. 

It has been most stimulating to learn of 
Your efforts and plans here in Japan to 

the energy of the atom for peaceful 

Purposes. We were very much impressed 

With the comprehensive nature of your pro- 


You appear to havé both a very strong 
theoretical and experimental program di- 
Tected toward the solution of the problems 
Connected with the use of atomic energy. 
Your approach to the problem reflects very 
favorably on the vision and technical compe- 

ce of your scientists and engineers. 

The degree to which Japanese industrial 
firms are being brought into the atomic de- 
velopment program is especially indicative 
Of the soundness of your program. In this 
Way, as we have found out, you will bring 
to bear a myriad of talents and resources on 
the tasks before you. 

You have already attained an important 

k in your efforts as evidenced by the 
design and construction of the JRR-3 re- 
Search reactor—the first reactor designed 
and built entirely by your own efforts. This 
Project provides proof of the soundness of 
your efforts in the atomic field. 

The step you have already taken in the 
nuclear power field is also impressive. Here 
I refer to the two power reactors you now 
have under construction. I understand your 

power reactor, the 12,000-kilowatt boil- 
ing reactor, is scheduled to be completed 
next year and the 150,000-kilowatt gas- 
Cooled reactor will follow shortly. 

This show of energy, initiative and in- 
Ventiveness in atomic energy could not be 
equaled by many other nations in the world 
today. To the extent that international 
Cooperation has made this success possible 
and specifically to the extent of America’s 
contribution, we are pleased to haye played 
8 role in your vigorous atomic energy 


I cannot help but compliment you om the 
soundness of your approach in the atomic 
energy field. Your emphasis on developing 
the basic skills and performing the basic 
research needed in atomic energy reflects 
the obvious sober thought and consideration 
Which has been given to this program. The 
Combination of this experimental work and 
the effort which we see going into the de- 
velopment of commercial fabrication tech- 
niques creates a firm groundwork for 
Progress. 


In your country, as in mine, there have 
been outstanding achievements in nuclear 
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research. For you, as for us, another equally 
important task remains ahead—making 
atomic power a commercially competitive 
source of energy. 

I understand you too are finding the solu- 
tion to the attainment of economically com- 
petitive power a difficult job. Although 
nuclear power costs continue to decrease so 
have the costs of power from the new con- 
ventional plants. I understand you here 
have recently experienced a reduction in fuel 
oil costs and additional reductions are ex- 
pected in the future. 

These developments make the solution of 
the economic problem more difficult but I'm 
sure you agree with me that it can be solved. 
I'm sure we all also agree that nuclear power 
must be developed to meet the world's ever- 
increasing demands for energy. 

I have been interested to learn about the 
outlook for nuclear power in Japan. The 
great economic strides realized by Japan in 
just the last several years indicate an enor- 
mous need for increased electrical power. 
I have been informed that you expect a 
fivefold increase in your power demand by 
1980 and that to meet part of this accelerated 
demand for electrical power, you plan to 
bring in about 1 million kilowatts of nuclear 
power in the 10-year period ahead and ap- 
proximately 6 million to 8,500,000 kilowatts 
in the next period, 1970-80. 

These are admirable, ambitious goals, and 
we wish you success in achieving your nu- 
clear objectives. We hope that American 
atomic equipment companies will be able to 
obtain a fair share of this business, along 
with our British and European friends, and 
of course your own industry. 

In this regard, our interest is not limited 
to that of a sportsmanlike competitor—we 
shall always stand ready to discuss with 
candor any proposal for international coop- 
eration. 

Specifically, I am aware of your concern 
with respect to long-range assurances of the 
availability of enriched uranium. I'am sure 
that the joint committee will sympathetically 
receive any suggestions in this regard. 
Moreover, we shall listen with interest to 
discussions on this subject in the course of 
this conference. 

You know, of course, of President Ken- 
nedy’s interest in this subject. In announc- 
ing the increased availability of enriched 
uranium, the President on September 26, 
1961, stated: 

“The purpose of this announcement is to 
provide assurance of the availability of en- 
riched uranium for peaceful programs con- 
templated at home and abroad. As those 
programs develop in the future, it will un- 
doubtedly be necessary to make further de- 
terminations to meet their requirements.” 

It is my hope that suitable arrangements 
can be worked out so that your atomic pow- 
er program will not be impeded. 

Let me say also that we appreciate fully 
your concern over the U.S. nuclear fuel pric- 
ing policy. But again, this is an area where 
I believe that forthright discussions of the 
many problems involved can lead to mutu- 
ally satisfactory solutions. 

I would also like to see more nation-to- 
nation discussions of the reactor siting prob- 
lem. Recently the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission published its reactor site cri- 
teria. Necessarily, these criteria can only be 
guidelines and not firm requirements at this 
early stage in the deevlopment of nuclear 
technology. If this is true within the 
United States, it is eyen more true when 
the criteria are aplied to other nations with 
different geographical and other considera- 
tions, Perhaps a nation-to-nation exchange 
of ideas on this problem would be a helpful 
device leading to the establishment of sensi- 
ble site criteria on an individual basis. 

I might add that the Joint Committee 
stands ready to consider other constructive 
measures for cooperation in the field of 
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atomic energy. It has been American policy, 
since the dawn of the atomic age, to share 
with the world community the atom’s mani- 
fold benefits. I believe that our good faith 
in this regard has been amply demonstrated 
in the support which we have given to 
Euratom and to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, not to mention the many 
cooperative programs undertaken with in- 
dividual nations, including Japan. 

We invite Japan then to move forward with 
us as partners toward the achievement of a 
common goal: the betterment of mankind’s 
condition through the use of man’s most 
awesome servant—atomic energy. Let us 
learn from each other; let us-profit from 
each other's experience; let us proceed in a 
spirit of mutual trust. 

It has been said that man is neither the 
child of fortune nor the slave of fate“ Our 
achievements will thus depend on the vigor 
with which we pursue our goals—in short, 
on how well we do our job. The atom can 
be the leading citizen of the world. It is 
our task to make it so. 


Fund Cuts Close USIA Unit in Spain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as one who has been greatly 
interested in the activities of our Infor- 
mation Agency throughout the world, I 
was distressed to learn that the Kennedy 
administration has closed an important 
information center in Spain as indi- 
cated by the attached item from the 
Washington Post. 

If we are to win the battle for the 
minds of men, we must be expanding 
rather than curtailing our information 
activities. This is one activity for which 
the Federal Government has the sole 
responsibility to do an outstanding job. 
The budget should be increased, and 
propaganda activities of the type men- 
tioned should be expanded rather than 
cut back, 

Funp Cuts CLOSE USIA UNIT IN SPAIN 

(By Richard Scott Mowrer) 

Maprip.—What looks to many like a mis- 
calculated risk on the part of the U.S. Gor- 
ernment is scheduled to take place in Spain 
December 31: the closing of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Center in Bilbao. 

Bilbao (population 230,000) is one -of 
northern Spain’s big ports, an industrial 
city with a large middle-class and working- 
class population. It is the capital of the 
Basque country, a region where separatist 
sentiments are deeply rooted, where politi- 
cal turbulence is a latent force beneath the 
surface calm. 

Tt is a part of Spain where Spanish- 
language propaganda broadcasts from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain come in most clearly, 
seeking to exploit a void caused by the fact 
that the Spanish press and radio are heavily 
censored. Radio Espana Indeperitiente, the 
Czechoslovak station that beams its pro- 
grams to Spain, lately has stepped up its 
attacks against the American military pres- 
ence here. 

WITHDRAWN FROM BATTLE 

Yet at a time when the anti-American em- 
phasis of the Communist broadcasts is being 
increased, the Casa Americana (American 
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House) of the U.S. Information Service in 
Bilbao is to withdraw from the battle being 
waged to win, and keep, the friendship of the 
Spanish Basques. 

The close-down is motivated by budgetary 
considerations related to the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency's expansion plans for Africa 
where the number of centers is to be in- 
creased from 43 to 58. The Casa Americana 
in Bilbao ls not the only casualty, Through- 
out Western Europe the USIA setup is being 
trimmed as part of the shift of emphasis to 
Africa. 

[A USIA spokesman said that a library 
staffed by Spaniards will remain in Bilbao 
although the American-manned branch will 
be closed, A branch in Barcelona will shut 
down but a binational center with Spanish 
employees will remain there, he said. These 
are USIA’s only Spanish operations due for a 
cutback, he said. 

|The spokesman said USIA has been un- 
able to use counterpart funds to support its 
activities in Spain, apparently because the 
Spanish Government has not given the nec- 
essary concurrence for their use. 

[He said that USIA’s Western Europeon 
operations were curtailed at the specific di- 
rection of Congress. Most of the cuts affect 
France, Italy, and West Germany, which 
has offered to underwrite the 9 of its 18 in- 
formation centers scheduled to go. Some 
32 USIA jobs for Americans and 240 for local 
employees in Western Europe are marked for 
loss. 

| NO TRADITIONAL TIES 


Unlike the democracies of Western Europe, 
Spain does not have the political traditions, 
nor the ideological ties with America that 
endure regardless of the presence or absence 
of U.S. information centers. 

The Casa Americana in Bilbao has been in 
operation 14 years. It is a popular landmark 
in the city, appreciated and well attended. 
Every week between 7,500 and 8,000 persons 
use its library. Films about America made 
available by the USIA are seen by some 150,- 
000 persons in and around Bilbao every 
month. 

Young people, some of, whom may be 
destined to wield decisive influence in Spain 
a few years from now attend the Casa Amer- 
icana’s English classes or study in the library. 

Abraham N. Hopman, the Bilbao center's 
director, has received many letters from 
Basque friends of the Casa Americana ex- 
pressing their bewilderment and dismay. 


The U.N. Question—The President’s 
Vista 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks, I 
am glad to place in the Recorp two edi- 
torials clipped from the Wall Street 
Journal. One, entitled “The U.N. Ques- 
tion” appeared in the issue of January 11, 
1962. The other, under the heading 
“The President's Vista” comes from the 
issue of January 12, 1962: 


THe U.N. QUESTION 
It's just about impossible these days to 
avoid running into “the U.N. question.” In 
conversations and in periodicals of all poli- 
tical hues the same questions are being 
raised: Is the United Nations worth keep- 
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ing? More particularly, can the United 
States continue to support the U.N. as an 
instrument of policy? 

This widespread concern, although be- 
lated, is healthy. For the questions are the 
right ones, and they are important ones for 
the United States. 

From the beginning, or so it has seemed 
to us from the beginning, the U.N. had to be 
regarded with skepticism for the plain and 
simple reason that it was founded on a fal- 
lacious premise: The assumption that the 
Soviet Union would cooperate with the Unit- 
ed States in building a peaceful world. 

In view of this fundamental fallacy, it has 
been a disquieting thing all these years to 
see American children taught to revere the 
U.N., and sometimes taught more about it 
than about their own Government. Even 
more disquieting has been the incessant ref- 
erence to it by Government officials as the 
cornerstone of American foreign policy. As 
recently as last year the U.N. was called the 
only alternative to war—an absurdity if 
there ever was one. 

Still. for years no irretrievable harm was 
done to U.S. interests in the world as a re- 
sult of the U.N.’s false premise. For this we 
can thank the Soviets, who quickly made 
their implacable hostility unmistakably 
clear, and thus drove us to other alliances 
and arrangements more suited to our inter- 
ests, We found we could live with the U.N. 
in effect using it when usable and ignoring 
it when not. 

Today, however, we confront a new situ- 
ation. Due to the unseemly swelling of the 
U.N. membership, the United States now has 
1 vote out of 104 in the General Assembly; 
it is overwhelmed by many new nations that 
are but fictitious fragments. What this 
means in practice was well illustrated in the 
wake of India’s aggression against Goa and 
the other Portuguese enclaves. 

The United States wanted a Security 
Council condemnation of India; the Soviets 
vetoed that. The next step would have 
been for the United States to take the mat- 
ter to the General Assembly, where a two- 
thirds majority can override a Security 
Council veto. In the old days the United 
States would have got it handily; this time 
it didn’t even try because it knew it couldn't 
get anything like the required number of 
votes. Even though the Indians had con- 
quered the enclaves by force, the Afro-Asian 
bloc was on India’s side; to them this was 
a case of an ex-colony, India, proceeding 
against a colonial power, Portugal. 

Now the United States obviously doesn't 
have to apologize to anyone for its own anti- 
colonial origins and traditions. But the 
thinking in the U_N.'’s dominant factions on 
this issue is upside down. Russia, the only 
significant colonial power today, is not re- 
garded by the Afro-Asians as a colonial 
power. As for the rest, anything goes in 
the name of anticolonialism. And this in- 
cludeg the use of force by the U.N. itself in 
the name of anticolonialism. 

That is the case of the Congo, in which 
the United States is so deeply involved 
through the U.N. The UN. force was used 
not as a buffer, not to prevent civil war and 
keep peace, but as an active antagonist to 
drive out the presumed vestiges of colonial- 
ism. In the expert opinion of Harvard 
Professor of Government Stanley Hoffmann, 
writing in the New Republic, this was a 
reversal of the peaceful policies the late 
Dag Hammarskjold tried to apply. 

Unquestionably it is a precedent, and an 
awesome one for the United States to con- 
template. If the United States goes along 
with this anticolonial theory, as it has in 
the Congo, into what more morasses may not 
the United States be dragged? As Mr. Hoff- 
mann puts it, “The U.N. is simply not 
equipped to cope with a world in which too 
many hunting grounds are left open; an- 
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other aggression justified by anticolonialism 
might, this time, provoke extensive blood- 
shed.“ 

And that, we think, suggests the nub of 
the U.N. question. The United States is 
thoroughly enmeshed in an institution it 
cannot control and which is a potential 
danger both to peace and to American in- 
terests. Professor Hoffmann states it even 
more strongly: “There is a serious risk in- 
volved in entrusting the pursuit of im- 
portant national interests to a mechanism 
the next twists and turns of which one can- 
not predict.” 

At least this much ought to be clear; The 
United States had best be extremely wary 
of the U.N. And the Congress and the people 
had best face the questions honestly, and at 
last without sentimentality, Our security 
may depend on realistic answers. 


THE PRESIDENT'S VISTA 


The President's message yesterday does in- 
deed add up to a comment on the state of 
the Union—or at least on the state of the 
national mind. And it is not, we think, a 
very happy comment. 

For a key to this address is that it. is 
almost impossible to wax angry or even in- 
dignant about it, despite its proposals for 
still further Government expansion and in- 
tervention. Most of these ideas have been 
kicking around for so long that people are 
used to them and regard them apathetically. 
Those who question the trend they reflect 
can but shrug wearlly—what else can be ex- 
pected in the United States in the 20th Cen- 
tury's middle age? 

That, we suggest, is the depressing part, 
despite the President's observations on such 
appropriate Federal concerns as defense and 
international trade policy. For the fact re- 
mains that this message as a whole promises 
a significant forward thrust in the momen- 
tum of Federal aggrandizement. Look in it 
where you will, and you will look in vain 
for any problem, large or small, truly na- 
tional or obviously local, for which the Presi- 
dent does not propose a Federal solution. 

Do our cities have troubles? No mention 
is made that their troubles stem in large 
measure from the corruption of big-city poli- 
tical machines and existing Federal instru- 
sions. No, the Federal Government will at- 
tack” all their problems—tliterally every- 
thing, from juvenile delinquency to air pol- 
lution to mass transportation. To under- 
take this glorious enterprise we are to be 
given a new Federal Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing. g 

Could our children be better educated? 
Don’t even think of what the localities are 
doing and could do; the Federal Govern- 
ment will see to it. All through the educa- 
tional process, Federal money is to be the 
solution, 

Do some young men quit school in the 
confident expectation the welfare state will 
support their loafing? Very well, the Fed- 
eral welfare state will do just that, making 
sure they never learn the meaning of the 
word “incentive.” 

Are some small“ businesses buffeted by 
the winds of competition? Never fear; the 
Federal father will protect them. Is the 
economy. as a whole a weak, unstable thing? 
That's all right; Washington will stand by. 
ready to rush in with vast public-works 
spending at the first hint of economic ad- 
justment. 

And so on— and one certainly could go on 
with this list. The Federal Government is 
to create that “instant utopia” which Sena- 
tor Mansfield has just said it could not con- 
ceivably do. As we say, it is mostly familiar 
stuff, but maybe it’s worth asking what it 
suggests for the future. 

Once the principle of a Federal solution for 
everything is accepted, it’s extremely hard to 
see where the process stops, or indeed why 
it should stop atall. Perhaps the good sense 
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of the American people, and their instinct 
for political compromise, will keep the proc- 
ess within the broad bounds of freedom, 
though that will be difficult to do. 

But even if the federalization of our life 
can be kept gradual, it offers an inexpressi- 
bly dreary prospect. At best it offers a wid- 
ening pall of bureaucracy to smother all the 
Powerful energies of our individual and na- 
tional life. No one who has seen that kind 
ot life in action—as in Britain under the 

bor government, not to mention more ex- 
treme examples—could seriously regard it as 
desirable, 

The President talks of vigor, stimulation, 
creativity, fulfilling the world’s hope by ful- 

g Our own faith in freedom. It is a pity 
that the vista his , taken as a whole 
and seen clearly, would actually open is of 
another sort entirely. 

The saddest part about the state of our 
Union is that few indeed seem to see, or to 

are, 


One With Nine Zeroes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, some 
of us who continue to become alarmed 
Over the massive Federal Government 
Spending programs are enċouraged when 
someone comes along and tells the public 
just how much is being spent. 

There is a fundamental difficulty: try- 

to impress on the public mind that 
& billion dollars is a huge amount of 
money and, importantly, it is all the 
Public's. The Federal Government does 
not have a dime of its own; it is all the 
ayers. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Rxc- 
ORD, I should like to submit an editorial 
from the Los Angeles Times of January 
12, 1962. We in the Congress are soon 
to work on another budget, the highest 
in peacetime records. The Times is per- 
forming a public service in pointing up 
its astronomical size: ; 

A ONE WrrH NINE ZEROES 

When he concluded his State of the Union 
Message, the President had spent 4,000 
Words and more than $92 billion, Mr. Ken- 
Redy left little doubt that the Federal bud- 
Bet will be that much or more even thought 
he predicted a surplus for fiscal 1963. 

A to administration budget ex- 
perts, there will be a couple hundred mil- 
uon more dollars coming in than going 
Out—if the economy continues strong, if 
Congress approves all revenue proposals and 
if no new spending ideas come from the 
White House. Only seven U.S. budgets since 
the end of World War II, however, have 

able to triumph over these is, and 
emerge in the black. 

Apparentiy the least disturbing thing in 
the Thursday speech was the size of the 
New budget in absolute terms: the spend- 
ing of at least 892 billion in 12 short 
Months. In 1940 the Federal Government 
needed only one-tenth that amount; in 
1930 the budget was only $3.33 billion. 

We have spent billions in such numbers 
and with such abandon in recent years that 

vast figure no longer inspires awe in 
anyone. Economists, in fact, have begun 
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using its 12-ought cousin, trillion, more 
and more in discussing national fiscal policy. 

A billion dollars is nevertheless more than 
a one and nine zeroes. It is a stack of $10 
bills 5.7 miles high. It is a sum that would 
still be substantial if given away $1,000 an 
hour for 12 hours every day beginning in 
321 B.C. 

But these comparisons simply make the 
mind boggle. The far more soothing ap- 
proach of the public spenders is to point 
out that a billion dollars amounts to a 
mere $5.41 for every person in the country. 

Ninety-two of these billions, however, 
adds up to nearly $500 for every American 
man, woman, and child. And next April 
15 the meaning of a billion will for the 
moment become considerably clearer. 


Legislation To Promote Greater Safety 
in River Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill (H.R. 9700) for 
appropriate reference which would re- 
quire the inspection and certification by 
the Coast Guard of certain motor vessels 
known as towboats. This proposed 
legislation is an outgrowth of a long 
series of exchanges of correspondence 
which I have had with members of the 
legislative committee of Local 28, Inter- 
national Organization of Masters, Mates, 
and Pilots, AFL-CIO, of St. Louis, both 
in my capacity as a Representative of St. 
Louis in the Congress and also as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries of the House. 

The bill, which I am introducing by 
request as a means of bringing a long- 
standing problem before the committee 
in a manner which will assure thorough 
hearings and consideration of the under- 
lying issue, would extend to diesel-pow- 
ered towboats the same requirements for 
inspection and certification now required 
in the case of steam-propelled towboats. 
Insofar as the inland waterways are con- 
cerned, I am informed that steam- 
powered towboats have virtually dis- 
appeared. 

I am not personally conversant with 
the technical details of inspection and 
certification proceedings, but as one who 
was born and reared in one of America's 
great inland ports located on our great- 
est river, Iam certainly aware of the im- 
portance of taking whatever steps are 
necessary to assure the safe use of our 
rivers by the mammoth trains of 
barges which carry tremendous amounts 
of industrial cargo. 

In previous discussions of this prob- 
lem which the Coast Guard, I was in- 
formed that accident statistics have not 
disclosed so far any emergency situation 
as regards the operation of uninspected 
and uncertified towboats on the rivers. 
Nevertheless, as long as the danger of 
serious accidents exist, I believe we 
should take appropriate steps to extend 
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the Coast Guard's inspection require- 
ments if that course of action is feasible 
and practicable. The purpose of my bill 
is to provide the vehicle by which the 
whole problem can be brought up for 
hearings in committee, with the expecta- 
tion that if the supporters of this bill can 
establish the soundness of their position, 
we can then correct any deficiencies in 
present law. 

Other provisions of the legislation 
would require licensing of pilothouse 
employees on diesel- driven towboats just 
as they are now required to be licensed 
in steam-driven vessels of the same type. 


How We Got This Way—VI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, the sixth— 
published November 12, 1961—in the 
New York Daily News series of editorials 
“How We Got This Way” appears below: 

How We Gort Tus Way—VI 

As noted in a editorial in this 
series on the political evolution of the United 
States, the Constitution's framers intention- 
ally made it hard to amend that body of 
basic law. 

You have to get a two-thirds vote in each 
House of Congress to offer an amendment to 
the State legislatures. Or two-thirds of the 
legislatures have to agree on a national con- 
vention to amend the Constitution before 
such a convention can be called. 

By whichever method a amend- 
ment gets to the State legislatures for rati- 
fication, three-fourths of them (or of State 
conventions) have to vote Yes before the 
change takes effect. 

The first 10 amendments were adopted 
soon after the original Constitution, and are 
known as the Bill of Rights. They were 
discussed in No. 5 of this series. 

Since then, only 13 amendments have been 
added. 


TWELVE LATER AMENDMENTS 

In the 11th amendment (declared effective 
by Secretary of State Timothy Pickering Jan. 
5, 1798), the Federal courts are barred from 
entertaining lawsuits by citizens of one State 
against another State, or by foreigners 
against States. 

The 12th amendment (effective Sept. 25, 
1804) repealed a part of article 2, section 2 
of the original Constitution, by setting up— 
for better or, as many think, for worse—the 
present electoral college method of making 
the election of each President and Vice Presi- 
dent official. 

It was 61 years before the Constitution 
was again amended. The 13th, 14th and 
15th amendments came about as a result of 
the Civil War (1861-65). 

One big issue in that war had been Negro 
slavery. President Abraham Lincoln, in his 
Emancipation Proclamation effective Jan. 1, 
1863, had declared all slaves in areas in re- 
bellion against the Union free as of that date. 

After the war, there were efforts in parts of 
the South to keep slavery alive under various 
disguises and legal fictions, some of them 
rather clever. 

The Republicans in Congress set to work 
to nail down the abolition of slavery once 
and for all. They rammed the so-called Re- 
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construction amendments through enough 
legislatures to make the last of them effective 
March 30, 1870. 

These three amendments add up to 8 
sions flatly abolishing slavery t the 
United States, guaranteeing 5 rights and 
immunities to all citizens, opening the way to 
pardons for former Confederates, and grant- 
ing the right to vote to U.S. citizens regard- 
less of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

FISTFUL OF AMENDMENTS 


Another 43 years passed before the Consti- 
tution was amended again. Then, in 1913, 
Just before President Woodrow Wilson took 
over the White House from William Howard 
Taft, the 16th amendment (effective February 
25, 1913) empowered Congress to levy and 
collect income taxes. 

Three months later (May 31, 1913), Secre- 
tary of State Willlam Je n de- 
olared amendment. No. 17 in effect. This one 
took the election of U.S. Senators away from 
the State legislatures and gave it to the peo- 
ple of the several States. 

On January 16, 1920, the Constitution was 
festooned with one of the biggest mistakes 
ever made by U.S. lawmakers and majority 
public opinion; namely, the 18th amendment, 
forbidding manufacture, sale, or transporta- 
tion of intoxicating liquors. This error—at 
once tragic and farcical—was rectified by 
amendment 21 (December 5, 1933), which 
repealed the 18th. 

The fight for woman suffrage had been a 
long and bitter one. It came to a victorious 
end on August 26, 1920, when amendment 19 
took effect. This enactment gave the vote to 
citizens of the United States and of the States 
regardless of sex. 

Amendment 20 (February 6, 1933) changed 
the old dates for the President’s inaugura- 
tion and the convening of Congress to Janu- 
ary 20 and January 3, respectively. Amend- 
ment 20 also tried to arrange for successors 
to dead or disabled Presidents and Vice Presi- 
dents, but didn’t do a complete job. 

On February 26, 1951, the 22d constitu- 
tional amendment went into effect. It is the 
one which limits Presidents to two terms, 
thereby seeking to guarantee the Nation 
against another four-term power-grabber 
like Franklin D, Roosevelt. 

And, as recently as last March, the neces- 
sary 38 State legislatures ratified amendment 
23, giving citizens of the District of Columbia 
the vote in presidential elections. 


Harnessing the Atom for Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following progress report by Frank 
Carey, of the Associated Press, on har- 
nessing the atom for power, taken from 
the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot, Janu- 
ary 13, 1962, reveals that more than 
380,000 Americans already are lighting 
their homes with “juice” from atomic 
energy and another 640,000 will do so by 
the end of 1962 as technologists continue 
studies expected to bring down the cost. 

HARNESSING THE ATOM FOR POWER 
(By Frank Carey) 

Economical electric power from the atom 
still eludes the Nation. But more than 380,- 
000 Americans already are lighting their 
homes with “juice” from atomic energy and 
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another 640,000 will do so by the end of 1962 
as technologists continue studies expected 
to bring costs down. 

Thus, while the toughest hurdle remains 
to be passed, the American atomic energy 
industry has come a long way since its na- 
tivity in an athletic setting two decades ago. 

It was on December 2, 1942, that history’s 
first self-maintaining nuclear chain reaction 
was produced in a relatively crude device set 
up on the floor of a squash court beneath the 
west stands of the University of Chicago's 
football field. 

This historic event opened the way for 
man to tap electrical power from the atom. 

Now, nearly 20 years later, the foreseeable 
goal of making atomic power economically 
competitive with power produced from con- 
ventional fuels is still some 6 years away— 
even for limited applications. 

The Atomic Energy Commission says it ex- 
pects that by 1968, the atom can be made 
competitive with coal and oil in parts of the 
country where conventional fuels already 
are high in cost. But it won't be until the 
early 1980's that it can be expected to be 
competitive in low-cost fuel areas, says the 
AEC 


Meanwhile, a widespread and diversified- 


American atomic industry has long since 
been growing. 

Beginning to develop shortly after the 
close of World War II, it reaches into in- 
dustrial, military and scientific life in the 
United States. It plays a role in relations 
with friendly nations. It almost literally 
extends from the Arctic to the Antarctic. 

Approximately $444 billion has been in- 
vested so far in reactors of various types, of 
which $4 billion has been supplied by the 
Federal Government, the rest by industry and 
other private groups, including colleges and 
universities. 

American-produced atomic energy is light- 
ing homes; propelling submarines and larger 
ships; powering medical and other research 
reactors at home and abroad; furnishing heat 
and light for soldiers in Greenland; and dur- 
ing 1962 will make its bow on the ice capped 
continent of Antarctica. 

The United States now has more than 300 
nuclear reactors of various types in opera- 
tion, under construction, or planned in this 
country and abroad, 

Private industry and Government are 
spending about $200 million annually on 
civilian reactor development alone. 

There are 90 civilian reactors in opera- 
tion, ranging from big prototypes of central- 
station electrical powerplants to relatively 
smali-sized research and testing reactors. 
There are 55 military reactors in operation, 
ranging from powerplants for more than 20 
nuclear-powered submarines to an experi- 
mental reactor which may lead the way to 
America’s first nuclear-powered rocket. 

And, some 30 American-built reactors are 
in operation in foreign countries, including 
a central-station electric power producer at 
Kahl-am-Main, Germany. The other reac- 
tors in foreign countries are research and 
training devices. 

In the United States domestic program 
for producing industrial electricity from the 
atom, only three reactors are presently pro- 
ducing such juice on a full-time basis. 
All of them are feeding into existing power 
systems, and none of them are producing 
power at costs competitive with conven- 
tional sources. 

These plants and others under construc- 
tion or planned are all designed to give 
scientists and engineers the knowledge 
which eventually is expected to make nu- 
clear power economically competitive. 
Meanwhile, as industrial firms and Uncle 
Sam underwrite the excess costs, customers 
suffer no increase in their electric bills for 
the privilege of using the new force. 


The three existing full-time plants are 
the Shippingsport (Pa.) station jointly op- 
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erated by the AEC and the Duquesne Light 
Co.; the Commonwealth Edison Co.'s Dres- 
den Station, Morris, Ill; and the Yankee 
Atomic Electric Co.'s station, Rowe, Mass. 

Together, the three plants generate 383,- 
000 kilowatts of electricity—enhough to meet 
the electrical needs of that many people. 

In addition, two relatively small experi- 
mental reactors are also furnishing elec- 
tricity to civilian consumers on a part-time 
basis, These are the 5,000 kilowatt Valle- 
citos reactor, operated by General Electric 
Co. and the Pacific Gas and Electric Co, at 
Pleasanton, Calif; and the 6,000 kilowatt 
“sodium reactor experiment,” operated by 
the AEC and the Southern California Edi- 
son Co, at Santa Susana, Calif. 

During 1962, 10 other nuclear power- 
plants now under construction will start 
feeding juice into commercial, public, or 
cooperative power systems. Their combined 
output—642,150 kilowatts—will feed the 
needs of that many people. 

These plants are: Consolidated Edison, 
Indian Point, N.Y.; Power Reactor Develop- 
ment Co., Lagoona Beach, Mich.; Hallam Nu- 
clear Power Facility, operated by AEC and 
Consumers Public Power District, Hallam, 
Nebr.; Pathfinder Atomic Plant of Northern 
States Power Co., Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Con- 
sumers Power Co., Big Rock Point, Mich.; 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Humboldt Bay, 
Calif.; Elk River, Minn., reactor, operated by 
AEC and Rural Cooperatve Power Associa- 
tion; Piqua, Ohio, Facility, operated by AEC 
and the city of Piqua; the Carolinas-Virginia 
Associates, Inc., reactor, Parr, 8.C., and a re- 
actor operated by AEC and the Puerto Rico 
Water Sources Authority, Punta Higuera, 
P.R. 

The first six of these are large-plant proto- 
types the latter four are small-plant 2 

Five additional large-plant types are in the 
planning stage. Four of them will be locat- 
ed, respectively, at Peach Bottom, Pa.; Ge- 
noa, Wis.; Bodega Bay, Calif.; and at an un- 
determined spot in southern California, No 
location has yet been selected for the fifth. 

Together, these five plants will have an 
output of 820,000 kilowatts, or enough for 
820,000 people. 


Anniversary of Flight: December 15, 
1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, Dayton, 
Ohio, and the Great Miami Valley have 
long been known as the birthplace and 
cradle of aviation. It was here that 
Wilbur and Orville Wright developed 
their ideas, performed their experiments, 
and constructed their airplane which was 
to make the first powered flight in the 
history of the world. This first powered 
flight was made only 58 years ago last 
December 17 and this great achievement 
has completely changed the course of 
history throughout the entire world in 
very many ways. 

In this relatively short time, tremen- 
dous advances in the science and tech- 
nology of air transportation have been 
made. Many of these discoveries and 
much of this progress has occurred in the 
Dayton area through the work of the 
scientists, engineers, and technicians in 
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the research and development programs 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 
Our Nation and the entire world have 
benefited by the dedicated work and serv- 
ice of the highly skilled and trained 
Men and women in the WPAFB complex. 

Each year the Dayton Area Chamber 
of Commerce sponsors a luncheon in 
honor of the anniversary of powered 
flight. It has been my privilege, Mr. 
Speaker, to attend many of them. Each 
year a speaker of outstanding ability and 
accomplishment in the science of air 
transportation is secured and 1961 was 
no exception. Gen. William F. McKee, 
Commander of the U.S. Air Force Logis- 
tics Command, was the speaker on De- 
Cember 15, 1961, and gave an outstand- 
ing address. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel the address of Gen- 
eral McKee was so appropriate that, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include it in the Recorp at this 
Point: 

Anniversary OF FLIGHT: DECEMBER 15, 1961 
(Address by Gen. William F. McKee, com- 
Mander, Air Force Logistics Command) 

Mr. Wozar, dis ed guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, I think it is especially appro- 
Priate for our friends from Montgomery, 
Ala., to be with us today for an occasion such 
as this. For many years, Maxwell Air Force 
Base in Montgomery has been known as the 
cradle of Air Force education. 

I am deeply honored to take part in this 
Observance of the 58th anniversary of pow- 
ered flight. The years since the historic first 
flight at Kitty Hawk have witnessed tre- 
Mendous advances in aviation. The extent 
Of those advances could not have been fore- 
Seen completely even by those men of faith 
and yvision—Orville and Wilbur Wright. 

Typical of the growth and progress that 
have marked the age of flight are the Air 
Force installations in this area—Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, the Dayton Air 

Depot and the Clinton County Air 

Base. I believe I can speak for all 
ot us in expressing pride in the excellent 
relations that exist between these Air Force 
Complexes and Dayton and the other com- 
munities in the area. A notable spirit of 
800d will and cooperation has grown with the 


There are, of course, many yardsticks by 
Which progress can be measured. In trans- 
Portation, speed is one of the most impor- 
tant measures. It is interesting to realize 
that in the centuries preceding the inven- 

of the steam engine and the internal 
combustion engine, the top speed at which 
Man could travel remained relatively the 
Same. It was the speed of the fastest horse. 

The first powered flight—on December 17, 
1903—covered a distance of 120 feet in 12 
Seconds—a speed of 10 feet per second. The 
first U.S. military airplane, constructed by 

Wright Brothers, was accepted in 1909 
after being flight tested at a speed of 4234 
Miles an hour—or 62 feet per second. 
Last month, on November 9, the X-15 
rocketcraft set a speed record for 
Controlled flight of 4,093 miles an hour. 
t is 68 miles a minute or more than a 
Mile and a tenth per second. 

The X-15 also has reached a record altitude 

cae feet—about 41 miles above the 


Between the Wright Brothers’ first airplane 
and the X-15 there have been innumerable 
tones of aviation progress. Many ob- 
pacles—some regarded as insurmountable— 
ad to be overcome; many barriers— thought 
to be invincible—had to be broken. But 
Once those obstacles were overcome, once 
those barriers were broken, it was only 
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natural that man should continue his quest 
to fly faster, farther and higher. 

However, there was more behind these ac- 
complishments than man's natural desire 
for excellence and improvement. There was 
also the insistent prodding of necessity. Air- 
craft, through the years, became increasingly 
important as a military weapon. The secur- 
ity of the United States demanded that our 
Nation achieve and maintain supremacy in 
alrpower. 

The need for such supremacy is greater 
now than it has ever been. But this su- 
premacy is in terms of a new environment— 
“aerospace.” . 

As most of you know, “aerospace” describes 
the continuous and indivisible operational 
medium which extends outward from the 
surface of the globe. The weapons which 
comprise our principal strategic war deter- 
rent are “aerospace weapons”; the principal 
power which we maintain to preserve the 


peace is “aerospace power.” 


As we move along, projects that once 
seemed to belong to science fiction no longer 
appear fantastic. 

There are few today who doubt that main- 
taining the military security of our Nation 
in the years ahead will require operations in 
deep space voyages to the moon and to the 
planets. Bases and orbital stations will haye 
to be set up in space. These operations will 
have to be supported, resupplied, and main- 
tained. 

The Air Force Logistics Command has nine 
air materiel areas—better known as AMA's, 
There are those in the command who are 
looking ahead to a new base that literally 
will be out of this world—we might call 
it “Lunar Ama." 

I will have more to say about space logis- 
tics. But for the moment, let us return to 
the present. - 

It isn't necessary for me to dwell upon the 
world situation. We all know that the grow- 
ing power of the Communist bloc repre- 
sents a threat tọ our security and the sur- 
vival of freedom throughout the world. I 
would like to discuss some aspects of the 
defense structure we have built and are 
maintaining to counter that threat. Our 
mission is to deter war—or to win, should 
war be forced upon us. 

As an essential element of our national de- 
fense posture, we maintain powerful long- 
range strategic forces. The Strategic Air 
Command—a bulwark of peace for years— 
wields much of this power. Its mighty B-52 
bombers are the heavyweights of the Air 
Force, while its B-58 bombers can fiy at 
twice the speed of sound—and the power of 
SAC is being increased. 

The Skybolt program, a good example of 
SAC progress, is being pushed with vigor. 
This nuclear-tipped ballistic missile—fired 
from an airborne B-52—has a range of more 
than 1,000 miles. 

The Skybolt program is directed by the 
Aeronautical Systems Division at Wright- 
Patterson. Its importance recently was em- 

by the appointment of Brig. 
Gen. David M. Jones, former vice com- 
mander of ASD, to head the program. Since 
the Skybolt can be carried by the B-52 in 
addition to the normal complement of 
bombs, it makes the B-52 a more versatile 
weapon—in effect, a mobile launching plat- 
form. 

Acceleration of the Minuteman program 

another important boost in the 
power of the Strategic Air Command. 

Not only has the program been stepped up, 
but the production base for this solid fueled 
ICBM has been expanded so that we can 
rapidly increase production if it becomes 
necessary. 
In order to increase the ability of our mis- 
siles to survive an attack, we are emplacing 
them in hardened sites. We are improving 
the airborne alert capability of the bomber 
force with the same objective in mind. The 
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ground alert status of the bombers is being 
improved so that half of the force can be 
airborne in 15 minutes after an alert signal. 

It is possible to keep a portion of the B-52 
fleet in the air at all times. 

And a flying command post—staffed by 
an Air Force general officer in a specially 
equipped jet transport—is now in the air 
24 hours every day. 

These are just a few of the highlights of 
our aerospace power. There are many more. 
What they all add up to is a proper blend 
of manned and unmanned weapon systems. 
Such a blend is essential to our national 
defense posture. 

There are many who wonder what the per- 
centage of manned to unmanned systems is 
going to be in the future. Some have gone 
so far as to express the belief that the missile 
will make the manned systems obsolete. 

I believe it is possible to say with con- 
fidence that the missile will never completely 
replace the man. We are building good 
missiles and each generation of them prom- 
ises greater reliability. They will perform 
some missions more efficiently than a manned 
system. But missiles will always have cer- 
tain limitations. 

For one thing, a missile can be used 
only in conflict. When you are authorized 
to push the button, you know you are at 
war. With a manned system the situation 
is different. You can launch a manned sys- 
tem if you only suspect an enemy attack is 
near, knowing you can recall it if the alarm 
proves to be false. 

Another advantage is that if something 
malfunctions in a manned system during 
flight the crew can make corrections or re- 
turn and repair it on the ground. Then 
the mission can still be carried out. How- 
ever, if something goes wrong with a missile 
in flight you have not only lost a costly piece 
of hardware but the mission has failed. 

Also, there is the possibility of the develop- 
ment of countermeasures which would be 
effective against missiles on their predeter- 
mined courses—but not against flexible 
manned aircraft. 

Warfare is the most uncertain of all activi- 
ties; events can never be expected to unfold 
exactly as planned. That is why there is 
such a premium on trained human judgment 
and on manned weapon systems that can 
look, and find, and report, and attack; and 
return, and attack again. 

The important point is that manned and 
unmanned weapon systems complement each 
other; they are not competitive. Together, 
they give us a balanced and well-rounded 
capability. Obviously, it would not be wise 
to concentrate on one to the exclusion of 
the other. 

A moment ago I spoke of human judg- 
ment. In the last analysis, people will al- 
ways be the key to successful defense. The 
computers and other electronic marvels 
coming off the production lines are not—in 
my opinion—going to change that, 

Original and creative thinking are essen- 
tial—and electronic devices cannot provide 
that. Courage and patriotism are essential— 
and they cannot be supplied by automation. 
Man has a brain, a will and a soul—me- 
chanical miracles do not. 

Earlier, I referred to the fact that opera- 
tions In space will be necessary in order to 
maintain the military security of our Nation. 
To clarify this point, it may be helpful to 
recall how airpower developed. 

In World War I, the first use of the air- 
plane was for reconnaissance. Early opera- 
tions were conducted with a degree of po- 
liteness. Both sides had equal access to the 
sky. This did not last long. Air reconnais- 
sance began to have a decisive effect on bat- 
tles and commanders realized the importance 
of depriving the enemy of this capability. 

Inevitably, opposing airmen began to en- 
gage in combat, first with small arms and 
then with machineguns. Then came more 
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sophisticated weapon systems. Aerospace ap- 
pears to be the next arena for a new type 
of conflict. 

There is a striking similarity between the 
state of airpower at the beginning of World 
War I and the state of operations in space 
today. It is only logical to expect that the 
development of space power will follow the 
trends that airpower did. 

Today the military capabilities we are de- 
veloping in space are defensive—warning of 
attack through the use of satellites. But 
consider the natural consequence once such 
devices are effective in reducing the advan- 
tage of surprise attack. It is only sensible 
to expect that an aggressor will look for 
means to eliminate our defensive space sys- 
tems. 

This is just one reason why—from a mili- 
tary standpoint—it is imperative for us to 
develop space capabilities at the most rapid 
rate feasible. 

It is entirely possible that advanced space 
technology may some day bring about the 
disarmament of nuclear weapons, rendering 
obsolete present concepts of warfare and 
defense. 

Possession of such a technology by an 
aggressor—while we still lacked it—would 
make the world vulnerable to complete 


y. 
What are the steps that are necessary if 
we are to acquire the space capabilities that 
will be essential for our survival? Let me 
mention a few of the most important ones. 

The ability of man to work and survive for 
extended perlods in space must be insured. 
We must be able to place large payloads in 
space. Economically and reliably. This 
means either a cheap booster or one we can 
recover. 

We must develop the capability to rendez- 
vous with, support, and recover space pay- 
loads, And we must develop the means to 
maneuver and to communicate in space. 

The answers to many of the problems in- 
volved in taking these steps may be found in 
such programs as the XI5, the Discoverer. 
the Mercury, and the Dyna-Soar. These 
projects can lead to the development of a 
manned space vehicle with complete mission 
flexibility. It would be able to take off from 
existing runways, go into orbit maneuver 
into a parking orbit, deorbit, maneuver 
reentering the atmosphere, and land conven- 
tionally at an airbase. 

Other programs envision orbital bases and 
command posts involving missions of 12 
months duration. Obviously, this will en- 
tail substantial logistics support. We are 
already preparing for such tasks in the Air 
Force logistics command. 

It will be necessary to resupply the orbiting 
bases and command posts and to rotate crews 
at isolated temporary duty stations in space. 
A basic problem will be the subsistence fac- 
tor. This is not a major matter with air- 
craft . But provisions of such 
items as food, fluids, and oxygen becomes a 
key problem in manned space vehicle proj- 
ects. 

Problems of logistics support undoubtedly 
will muiltiply—at an ever-increasing rate 
as operations in space become more am- 
bitious. Let us assume, for example, that 
you embark on a trip to the moon and back. 

According to one concept of such an ex- 
pedition, your space vehicle would be boosted 
into earth orbit and be resupplied from 
stock that had been prepositioned there. 

Next, your spaceship would proceed into 
orbit of the moon, where it would drop off 
a fuel supply on a space platform and then 
descend to the moon. When it was boosted 
back into lunar orbit, it would pick up the 
fuel previously stored and proceed to earth 
orbit. There it would be refueled for a ret- 
rorocket landing on earth. 

Suppose, in the course of its journey, your 
spaceship required maintenance attention. 
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A space repair vehicle—it might be called an 
astrotug—would be boosted to a manned 
orbital base, from which it would move to 
your craft, perform its maintenance mis- 
sion and return to earth under its own power. 

The space capabilities I have described 
and the logistics processes involved may seem 
fantastic. Let me assure you, however, that 
they are within the scope of our knowledge 
and our rapidly advancing technology. 

It would tax the most lively imagination 
to try to visualize the great accomplish- 
ments that will be described 10 years from 
now when the 68th anniversary of powered 
flight is observed. One invention that no 
one has come up with yet is a perfectly clear 
crystal ball. And we haven't developed 
radar to the point where it will penetrate 
the future. z 

Even the Wright brothers—with their tre- 
mendous yision—could not foresee the full 
scope of the age of flight which they ush- 
ered in 58 years ago. 

During those 58 years the rate of our sci- 
entific progress consistently has been under- 
estimated. Those of you who attend the 
Observance of the 68th anniversary of flight 
10 years from now—and I hope you all do— 
may well look back on the words spoken 
here today and marvel at how far they under- 
shot the mark. 

Thank you. 


Nineteen Hundred and Sixty-one Marked 
the 100th Anniversary of St. James 


Evangelical Lutheran Church, Altoona, 
Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the month of October 1961, the 100th 
anniversary of St. James Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, of Altoona, Pa., was 
observed in a solemn and impressive 
manner. As a fitting climax to 100 years’ 
service in the religious life of Altoona, 
Pa., the church was renovated and pre- 
sented a pleasing appearance to all wor- 
shipers and especially those of German 
descent, since St. James congregation 
was originally comprised of German im- 
migrants and has had a number of Ger- 
man pastors. 

It was a great pleasure to me and my 
wife and our son, Jamie, to be able to 
accept the invitation to attend the home- 
coming service on Sunday, October 8, 
1961. Mrs. Van Zandt being of German 
descent has always felt at home when 
attending St. James Church and there- 
fore, we welcomed the special invitation 
extended by Pastor Paul E. Jaunzemis to 
worship there during one of the centen- 
nial services. 

The sermon for the homecoming sery- 
ice was delivered by the Reverend 
Dwight F. Putnam, D.D., president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod of the Lu- 
theran Church. 

At this point, I wish to include in my 
remarks the following news article con- 
cerning the centennial of St. James 
Church which appeared in the Septem- 
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ber 27, 1961, edition of the Altoona Mir- 
ror, followed by an editorial in the issue 
of October 7, 1961: 


LUTHERAN CHURCH WILL OBSERVE 
ANNIVERSARY 


St. James Lutheran Church, corner 8th 
Avenue and 14th Street, is celebrating the 
100th anniversary of its founding during the 
month of October. 

For over a century this congregation, first 
founded to conduct Lutheran services in the 
German tongue for those just migrating 
to America, has served its community well. 
Over the years, St. James Lutheran, first 
called “St. Jacobus Evangelische Gemeinde” 
was a meeting place and a religious home 
for many a homesick German coming to 
America in the heavy waves of immigration 
during the 1880's and 1890's. However, the 
need for the service in the German language 
has disappeared until now all church busi- 
ness and religious meetings are conducted 
in English. 

It was in 1861 that the minutes of the 
Allegheny Synod first record a request from 
the German Evangelical churches of Al- 
toona and Hollidaysburg for a charter to 
form a new church. It was just a few 
months, later that this young congregation 
purchased the present church site and be- 
gan the erection of a building thereon. 
Pastors John H. Schmidt, Michael Wolf, Carl 
Jaeckel, and H. J. H. Lemcke served this 
thriving new congregation with daily 
church school and religious services held in 
two languages. In 1889 the need for a new 
church building was deemed urgent and it 
was in that year that the cornerstone for 
the present church edifice was laid. 

The St. James Church follows a style of 
true Gothic architecture with wood carvings 
on altar, lectern and pulpit executed by for- 
eign masters. The years have mellowed 
this art work until at present, St. James is 
regarded as one of the most beautiful 
churches of the area, 

With the new church building the con- 
gregation continued to thrive under Pastors 
John Mueller, Charles L. Boecele, Reinhold 
Schmidt, J. F. Flegler, Ernest Boening, Rus- 
sel J. Crouse and the present pastor, the 
Reverend Paul E. Jaunzemis. 

In 1903, a parsonage was built which is 
now used as a parish house for office and 
Sunday School work, and in 1950 a new par- 
sonage was purchased at 428 Pleasant Valley 
Boulevard, which adequately serves as a 
home for the minister’s family at the present 
time. 

For the present anniversary celebration 
the entire exterior of the building has been 
cleaned and sandblasted. New walks, rail- 
ings, steps and blacktopping add to its ex- 
terior appearance. Inside, the whole church 
auditorium has been renovated. New pews, 
floor tile, and lighting add to the beauty of 
its architecture. Special services will be held 
all during October to commemorate this 
100th anniversary. All friends of St. James 
are urged to join with members in this joy- 
ous occasion, 

The celebration begins October 1 with 
Holy Communion administered by Reverend 
Jaunzemis to all the congregation and their 
worshipping friends, This joyous redication 
of St. James members in their Lutheran vows 
will institute a month of special services 
interest to St. James members and the com- 
munity as a whole. On October 8, at 10:45 
am., Dr. Dwight Putman, president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, will bring the 
synod's greetings, while that evening at 
7:30 p.m., at a community service, the Rev- 
erend Waldem M. Holl, D.D., pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church, Johnstown, will con- 
duct a service for all neighborhood churches 
and friends, 

On Thursday, October 12, a fellowship din- 
ner, with the Reverend E. H. Boenig as 
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guest speaker, will be held for all church 
friends at the Juniata Pavilion, On Octo- 
15, the Reverend Robert T. Dell, a for- 
mer son of St. James who is at present on 
e faculty of Wartburg College, Waverly, 
wa, will bring the message. Oscar L. 
Ble, president of the United Lutheran 
urch Men of the Synod will conduct the 
Service October 22, while on October 29 the 
€verend Russell J. Crouse, a recent pastor 
Of St. James, will meet old friends and 
Preach at a special service in charge of the 
United Lutheran Church Women. 
St. James invites all friends to these serv- 
Throughout the past 100 years the lan- 
Suage, the church building, the customs, 
ve changed but the spirit of loyal service 
and dedication continues. It is the hope of 
Present generation that this spirit con- 
ues for the glory of the Church and in 
. Christ to all generations for ever and 
er. 


Manks 100 YEARS 


A century of operation and 100 years of 
existence in the field of religion is being 
Marked in Altoona during the month of 

ber, members of the St. James Evangeli- 
Cal Lutheran Church celebrating through 
Special services and programs with a home- 
Coming, community night, fellowship night 
4nd a return of former pastors. 

The St. James Church, long established on 

east side, has had a most interesting 
history. In honor of the 100 years of service 
a special anniversary book, one of historical 
facts, has been compiled by the present 
Pastor, the Reverend Paul E. Jaunzemis. 
Inaugurating the month-long observance, 
Reverend Dwight F. Putman, DD, 
President of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, has been selected for the morning 
homecoming service Sunday, October 8. The 
Reverend Walden Holl, D.D., pastor of the 
Lutheran Church, Johnstown, will di- 
Tect the community night service Sunday. 
Among the former pastors, the Reverend 
H. Boenig, who served from 1949 to 
1955, will be the speaker October 12. He is 
Presently pastor of the Teutsch Lutheran 
Church in Cleveland, Ohio. The Reverend 
Russell J. Crouse, S.J.D., pastor from 1956 to 
1960, now at the Windsor Park parish in 
York, will be the October 29 speaker. 

The St. James Church was the outgrowth 

the influx of German immigrants to this 
area and the first documentary record is 
Contained in the Allegheny Synod minutes 
Of 1861, although records show a small mis- 

m formed prior to that date as German 
Pastors of Newry, Frankstown, and Martins- 
burg made horseback journeys to Altoons 
to assist the group. 

The present edifice was dedicated in 1890 
and for many years a parochial school for 
Youths was operated. Pastors have been 
Most successful in building up the con- 
Sregation, Pastor John H. Schmidt being 
the first minister. Pastor Charles C. Boecele 
had an incumbency of 22 years and Pastor 
J. F. Flegler a period of 25 years. 

In commemorating the anniversary, Pas- 
tor Jaunzemis, in his dedicatory message 
to the congregation, announced: “A 100th 

versary is God's special blessing to a 
Congregation. It demonstrates in a rare 
Way the fact that a Christian congregation 
God's handiwork and His instrument. 
not only initiates a congregation, but 
© also enables it to function. A congrega- 
tion which served Him through a number of 
generations is found to be useful. St/James 
ks forward to its centennial with deep 
Sratitude and humble joy that God has used 
it in His service for 100 years.” 

The community is indebted to St. James 
Church for its fine contributions to the 
City’s advancement and most hearty con- 
Fratulations are bestowed by all citizens 
during its centennial. May its influence 
Continue to be manifest in an even greater 

in the years ahead. 
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Is Americanism Only for the Little 
Fellow?—VIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished editor and publisher of the 
Dallas (Tex.) White Rocker, Mr. Elton 
Miller, has for some months been carry- 
ing on an editorial campaign in the in- 
terest of his fellow Americans. In a re- 
markable series of editorials he has 
asked the question: “Is Americanism 
Only for the Little Fellow?” 

The series deals in part with the avail- 
ability of corporate information to in- 
dividual stockholders. I am including 
herewith under leave to extend my re- 
marks the eighth editorial of the series: 

Is AMERICANISM ONLY FOR THE LITTLE 

FELLOW?—VIII 

No officer can fool his enlisted men for 
long; their aggregate intelligėnce is greater 
than his. 

When I was a boy in the second grade, I 
was told a story about a poor village. When- 
ever anyone had a grievance, he would pull 
the rope of the village bell and assemble the 
villagers, who would then dispense justice. 
One day the rope of the bell wore out, and 
the villagers, being poor, replaced the rope 
with a grapevine. 

There was a miser in the town who starved 
his horse. One day the horse broke away, 
ran into the village square, and, seeing the 
grapevine attached to the bell, ate the vine, 
and thus rang the bell. This caused the 
villagers to assemble, and they dealt out jus- 
tice to the miser although the complainant 
was nothing but a poor defenseless animal. 

The White Rocker believes that in this 
American democracy every determined ag- 
grieved person can ultimately ring a bell, 
state his grievance to the Nation, and obtain 
justice, 

Speaking specifically, we proclaim, we ring 
the village bell to clearly shout.that a share- 
holder in a public corporation can require 
even J. R. Dilworth, the president of Rocke- 
feller Bros., Inc., to answer questions con- 
cerning his personal actions concerning 
dilutions, self-dealing transactions and dis- 
positions which he planned or from which he 
personally benefited. 

In like manner, we ring the village bell to 
uneguivocally state that Henry H. Patton, 
the president of American Overseas Invest- 
ing Co. (owned by the Rockefellers, Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., and the First Boston Corp.), 
can be brought to a similar accountability. 

Thirdly, the White Rocker rings the bell 
to state, as a matter of fundamental Amer- 
icanism, that if the Rockefellers permit, 
tolerate, sanction, or encourage a contin- 
uance of this policy of personal protracted 
silence by their top men, that Nelson Rocke- 
feller should not be President of the United 
States, and, moreover, will never be Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

What have Dilworth and/or Patton per- 
sonally got to gain by refusing to answer 
questions of shareholders of a public cor- 
poration? 

What have the Rockefellers por 2. gain 
b tti this protracted an xpli- 
a Could the Rockefellers be- 
lieve that this embarrassing silence by top 
Rockefeller men concerning their personal 
actions is conducive to public confidence? 

If the Rockefellers do not require their 
top men to answer questions of shareholders 
in order to maintain public confidence in 
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these men, do the Rockefellers actually re- 
spect the public’s fundamental right to ac- 
countability? 

These top (repeat, top) Rockefeller men 
may be as pure as the driven snow. If so, 
they should answer out of respect to the 
American public, and should have done so 
without editorials being written about their 
silence. In any event, the Rockefellers 
should require their top men to answer out 
of respect to the American public. Jesus 
said that a soft answer turneth away wrath. 
But here, no answers have been provided. 
Is it too much to ask the top Rockefeller 
men to follow Christian principles requiring 
a proper reply? 

And if these answers be not provided, and 
provided in factual, respectful detail, with- 
out hauteur, evasion, further hesitation, or 
equivocation, then Nelson Rockefeller should 
never (repeat, never) be nominated as the 
Republican nominee in 1964; and if he can- 
not perceive, comprehend, or realize the 
ethical, moral, and political importance of 
requiring this accounting by his top sub- 
ordinates, then should he be so nominated, 
he should not be elected President of the 
United States. nor even mayor of 
Podunk. 

Lewis L, Strauss (one of the top Rockefel- 
ler advisers) suffered an historical defeat 
in 1959 for confirmation as Eisenhower's 
Secretary of Commerce because he would 
not answer questions concerning this same 
public corporation, The White Rocker pre- 
dicts that this same blind spot concerning 
this corporation's activities will have the 
same impact in 1964 unless accountability be 
substituted for silence by Messrs. Patton 
and Dilworth. After all, all that is sought 
from them is the simple unvarnished truth. 

In evaluating what type of man Nelson 
Rockefeller really is, it is extremely impor- 
tant for the people of the United States to 
know whether Nelson Rockefeller desires 
Patton and Dilworth to reveal or conceal the 
truth, If Nelson Rockefeller desires the re- 
quested facts to be revealed, then why 
haven't Patton and Dilworth provided the 
facts? A suggestion from Nelson Rockefeller 
should be sufficient to require personal and 
proper answers by both Patton and Dilworth. 

The public Is like a group of enlisted men; 
it will appear lethargic and stupid to the 
secretive, but ultimately, it will demand the 
truth. * * and what's more, it will find 
the truth. 

THE WHITE Rocker. 


How We Got This Way—V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, on November 
5, 1961, the New York Daily News pub- 
lished the fifth in its series of editorials 
2 We Got This Way.“ It appears 

low: 


How We Gor THIS Way—V 


When our ancestors adopted the U.S. Con- 
stitution (which became effective March 4, 
1789), they had some lively and disagreeable 
memories of the assorted tyrannies imposed 
on them as colonials under England’s King 
George IIT, 

Further, most of them had a morose dis- 
trust of all kinds of government, and a strong 
desire to keep their own government from 
ever getting too much power over them. 

(If you ask us, a lot of Americans could 
use a strong dash of that distrust today, no 
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matter what party controls the White House 
and/or Congress.) 

So, as stated in the previous Sunday News 
editorial in this series on the Nation's po- 
litical growth, our forebears made haste to 
attach a Bill of Rights to the Constitution. 

A total of 145 amendments was offered to 
the first Congress convened under the new 
body of laws. Eventually, Congress sub- 
mitted 12 to the States for ratification. Two 
of these were turned down. 

The 10 that were ratified—the Bill of 
Rights—took effect December 15, 1791. They 
are so intimately bound up with the rights, 
problems, and risks of ordinary citizens in 
a republic that it seems worthwhile to print 
them here in full: 

“1. Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. 

“2. A well-regulated militia being necessary 
to the security of a free State, the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed. 

“3. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be 
quartered in any house without the consent 
of the owner, nor in time of war but in a 
manner to be prescribed by law. 

“4, The right of the people to be secure 
in their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue but upon probable cause, supported 
by oath or affirmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched, and the 
persons or things to be seized. 

“5. No person shall be held to answer for 
a capital or other infamous crime unless on 
a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury, except in cases arising in the land or 
naval forces, or in the militia, when in 
“actual service, in time of war or public 
danger; nor shall any person be subject for 
the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy 
of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in 
any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken for public 
use without just compensation. 

“6. In all criminal prosecutions, the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial, by an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed, which districts shall 
have been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation; to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him; to have compul- 
sory process for obtaining witnesses in his 
favor, and to have the assistance of counsel 
for his defense. 

“7. In suits at common law, where the 
value in controversy shall exceed $20, the 
right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and 
no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise 
reexamined in any court of the United States 
than according to the rules of the common 
law. 

“8. Excessive bail shall not be required, 
nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and 
unusual punishments inflicted. 

“9. The enumeration in the Constitution 
of certain rights shall not be construed to 
deny or disparage others retained by the 
people. 1 

“10. The powers mot delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 

AN AMERICAN MAGNA CARTA 


Each of the above amendments is well 
worth considerable study by anyone who 
wants to understand the spirit of the US. 
Government and the aims and purposes of 
the men who built the Republic. 
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Some of these amendments have been 
abused from time to time—notably No. 5, 
by persons afraid to admit being connected 
with the criminal Communist conspiracy. 

Some of them have been violated—for ex- 
ample, No. 2, by New York's Sullivan Act 
against unrestricted possession of firearms— 
and some of such violations have stood up 
in the courts. 

By and large, though, the Bill of Rights 
remains a sort of American Magna Carta— 
the basic charter of the rights and immuni- 
ties of the people of the United States. 

It is a magnificent document, which has 
been reproduced in State constitutions and 
copied in various other countries. If it 
ever goes down the drain, our fundamental 
liberties will go with it. and we'll get a 
country that few of us will recognize and 
fewer will like. 


Coast Guard 1961 Accomplishments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend Adm. Alfred Carroll Richmond, 
Commandant of the U.S. Coast Guard, 
has today sent me a copy of the Coast 
Guard Reviews 1961 Accomplishments.” 

I think so much of this report I would 
like to include it, and a biographical 
sketch of Admiral Richmond, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. I think all Ameri- 
cans should know of the accomplish- 
ments of this great service headed by 
that great American, Alfred C. Rich- 
mond. 

I therefore Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks, in- 
clude the following: 

Coast Guarp Reviews 1961 ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The year 1961 was a busy one for the 
U.S. Coast Guard as it strove toward its 
traditional objective of maintaining safety 
and order on the high seas and navigable 
waters of the United States, Adm. Alfred C. 
Richmond, Commandant, U.S. Coast Guard, 
announced today. 

In reviewing service accomplishments for 
1961, Admiral Richmond pointed out that the 
Coast Guard had answered 32,335 assistance 
calls and had rescued 3,499 persons from 
peril. In the same period, the total value 
of property saved, including cargo, was 
$1.735 billion—approximately five times the 
amount appropriated for the entire service 
during 1961. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-one was also 
notable for several outstanding advances to- 
ward modernization of the service, Admiral 
Richmond said. They included the launch- 
ing of an atomic-powered buoy, utilizing 
strontium 90; pioneering in the application 
of the gas-turbine principle to helicopters, 
82- and 210-foot vessels; and the buillding of 
a new type offshore light structure at Buz- 
gards Bay, Mass. Loran C. the Coast Guard's 
latest refinement of its long-range aid to 
navigation program, was evpanded to many 
additional areas of the world. 

For the seventh consecutive time, the 
Coast Guard assisted the Navy in Operation 
Deep Freeze in the Antarctic. In 1961 this 
assignment was carried out by the Coast 
Guard cutter Eastwind. As in previous 
years, the Coast Guard continued its re- 
search and exploration in the Arctic. 
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The Coast Guard's longstanding program 
for oceanographic research was given fur- 
ther impetus during 1961 when President 
Kennedy on October 5 signed legislation offi- 
cially confirming the Coast Guard's work in 
this vital field. Currently, the 21 vessels on 
ocean stations in the Atlantic are receiving 
new electronic equipment for oceanographic 
study. Eventually, similar equipment will 
be installed on Pacific as well as on Atlantic 
ocean station vessels. 

Admiral Richmond noted that, during the 
-year, further progress was made in replacing 
remaining 83-foot wooden patrol boats with 
82-foot steel boats of a new design. Mili- 
tary personnel totaled 31,520 in 1961 as com- 
pared with 30,616 in 1960, while authorized 
civillan personnel totaled 4,914 in 1961. 

In the field of merchant marine safety. 
the Coast Guard completed 5,433 inspections 
of merchant vessels with a gross tonnage of 
11,301,814 tons; made drydock examinations 
of 5,180 vessels with a total tonnage of 13. 
654,872 tons; conducted 6,204 miscellaneous 
inspections and reviewed plans for 32,300 
vessels, 

In the year 1961, there were 40,853 aids to 
navigation maintained by the Coast Guard 
in the United States and other areas. They 
included 68 loran stations; 194 radiobeacons; 
6,023 day beacons; 10,513 lights (including 
lightships); 575 fog signals (except sound 
buoys); and a total of 23,460 lighted and 
unlighted buoys. Four ocean stations were 
maintained by the Coast Guard in the North 
Atlantic and two in the Pacific throughout 
the year. They provided search and rescue, 
communications and air navigation facilities 
and meteorological services along heavily 
traveled ocean routes. 

Ice conditions in 1961 were of less than 
average severity. The Coast Guard con- 
tinued its oceanographic work and aerial 
reconnaissance as part of its international 
ice patrol function. 

The Coast Guard’s larger ships included 
184 cutters and buoy tenders of various 
types. The number of fixed- and rotary- 
wing aircraft in operation totaled 133. 
Coast Guard reserve strength was 4,351 ofi- 
cers and 32,329 enlisted personnel. 

The Coast Guard Auxiliary, a nonmilitary 
organization of volunteers, was active in ap- 
proximately 700 communities in the promo- 
tion of safety and efficiency in the operation 
of small boats. Its 20,975 members gave in- 
struction courses to 114,000 persons, exam- 
ined 130,000 motorboats, patrolled 900 
regattas, responded to 3,700 calls for assist- 
ance, and saved 153 lives. 

During 1961, the Atlantic merchant vessel 
reporting system (Amvers), initiated in 
1958, assisted materially in expediting the 
Coast Guard's search and rescue work. 
ADM. ALFRED C. RICHMOND, U.S. Coast GUARD, 

COMMANDANT OF THE U.S. Coast GUARD 


Alfred Carroll Richmond was born at 
Waterloo, Iowa, on January 18, 1902, and at 
the age of 10 moved with his family to 
Cherrydale, Va. After receiving a certificate 
from the Massanutten Academy of Wood- 
stock, Va., he entered the George Washing- 
ton University College of Engineering of 
Washington, D.C., at the age of 16. At the 
same time he was employed at the U.S. Naval 
Observatory. 

Appointed a cadet at the U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy, New London, Conn., in July 1922. 
he was graduated senior man in his class and 
commissioned an ensign on October 1, 1924. 

Subsequently he advanced in rank to lieu- 
tenant (junior grade), October 1, 1926; lieu- 
tenant, October 1, 1928; lieutenant com- 
mander, October 16, 1932; commander, July 
17, 1942; captain, June 1, 1943; rear admiral 
(when he took oath of office as Assistant 
Commandant) March 10, 1950; vice admiral 
and Commandant, June 1, 1954; admiral, 
June 1, 1960. 
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From November 1924 to September 1926, 
he served as aide to the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard at headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D.C. this time he also per- 
formed temporary duty from May to July of 
1925 as an aide to the commanding officer 
Of the Special Patrol Force operating against 
Tum runners” off the coast of New York 
State, and of the Special Service Squadron 
Of the coast of Massachusetts. He was com- 
Mended for efficient work in this connection. 

g in September 1926 he was as- 
Signed for 2 years as a member of the Coast 
Guard Academy staff. During this period he 
Served temporarily with the cutter Mojave 
from June to September of 1927, and took 
Part in the cadet practice cruise aboard the 
destroyer Shaw during the summer of 1928. 
In October 1928 he was assigned a course 
ot instructions at the Sperry Gyro Compass 
School at Brooklyn, N.Y., after which he be- 
Came navigator aboard the cutter Pontchar- 
train stationed at Quincy, Mass. From July 
to November of 1930, he served as executive 
Officer of the destroyer Wainwright in the 
Gulf division. 

He then reported to the Coast Guard rep- 
Tesentative at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
and was assigned as executive officer of the 
destroyer Herndon, Flagship of Division III, 
Destroyer Force, when the ship was commis- 

and assigned to Boston for permanent 
Station. 

In May 1932 he transferred to Coast Guard 
Headquarters to undertake duties in con- 
nection with the small arms training of a 

Guard detachment which he helped 
assemble at Camp Curtis Guild, Wakefield, 


Sheridan, Ill. Completing this tour in 
August he returned to headquarters and 2 
Months later became executive officer of the 
Cutter Haida stationed at Cordova, Alaska, 

which he performed patrol duty in the 
Sea and Arctic waters. 

In September 1935 he again was assigned 
to Coast Guard Headquarters at which time 
taking a resident law course at 
George Washington University. He was 
Staduated on June 8, 1938, and awarded a 
of juris doctor “with distinction.” 
Thereupon he was assigned duties in Head- 
Quarters’ Office of Operations, with collateral 


tional Whaling Conference convened at 
don, England, on July 17, 1939. 

A transfer in May 1941 sent him to the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. at Baltimore, Md., for 
duties in connection with the outfitting of 

new Coast Guard vessel American Sailor 
Was destined to be used for training 
Maritime personnel, which was the respon- 
Sibility of the Coast Guard at that time. 
Placing the ship into commission, he 
commanded it from her assigned station 
at Port Hueneme, Calif., where, in addition, 
he commanded the Maritime Service Train- 
aoe (assuming charge in February 
~ ‘ 

From September 1942 (when the American 
Sailor with the Maritime Service was trans- 
ferred to the War Shipping Administration) 
Until February 1943 during World War II. 
he served as commanding officer of the cut- 
ter Haida, stationed at Juneau, Alaska, for 
Convoy escort duty. He was then assigned 
to the Merchant Marine Inspection Office of 

3d Coast Guard District in New York 
City, His duties there included those of 
examining officer and hearing officer. 
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Transferred overseas in July 1943, he be- 
came senior Coast Guard officer in 
of the U.S, Coast Guard Merchant Marine 
Hearing Unit in London, England, His 
duties there included that of administering 
and enforcing laws and regulations relating 
to the functions of Coast Guard vessels and 
personnel, and as examining and hearing of- 
ficer administering laws and regulations 
governing investigations of accidents and 
casualties involying U.S. vessels and person- 
nel with the U.S. Naval Forces in Europe. 

Later he received the Bronze Star Medal 
“for meritorious service as Senior Coast 
Guard Officer on the Staff of the Commander, 
U.S. Naval Forces in Europe” during and 
after the Normandy invasion, when he as- 
sisted in organizing Coast Guard forces pre- 
paring for the invasion and contributed to 
the efficiency of the merchant marine ships 
sailing invasion routes. 

Meanwhile the French Government award- 
ed him the Croix de Guerre for exceptional 
services rendered in the liberation of 
France. 

In May 1945, he was assigned to duty at 
headquarters as Chief, Supply Division. The 
following month he was designated Chief, 
Program Planning Division, while in August 
he became Chief, Budgets and Requirements 
and Assistant Chief, Planning and Control. 

On March 9, 1950, with the advice of the 
President and consent of the Senate he was 
appointed Assistant Commandant of the 
Coast Guard with the rank of rear admiral 
for a 4-year term. Effective May 1, 1951, 
with a reorganization of the Coast Guard, he 
assumed the additional duties of Chief of 
Staff. 

He was appointed Commandant of the 
Coast Guard with the rank of vice admiral 
on May 13, 1954, to succeed Vice Adm. Merlin 
O'Neill upon his retirement. He took his 
oath of office on June 1, 1954. 

On April 22, 1958, the Senate confirmed a 
second 4-year term for Admiral Richmond as 
Commandant, effective on June 1, 1958. 

Effective as of June 1, 1960, he was ap- 
pointed to the rank of full admiral by the 
President with the confirmation from the 
Senate under authority provided by act of 
May 14, 1960, Public Law 86-474, which per- 
tains to a reorganization of top commands, 
amending title 14, United States Code, sec- 
tion 41 and 44. (Whereas previously only 
two Commandants had ever attained the 
rank of full admiral while in office, the new 
act provides that all Commandants shall 
hereon serve in the rank of full admiral.) 

Admiral and Mrs, Richmond, the former 
Gretchen C. Campbell, live at 2365 North 
They have two 


School in 1958 and commissioned an ensign 
in the Reserve. 

Admiral Richmond was installed in the 
GW Letterman Hall of Fame which was in- 
augurated at George Washington University 
in November 1959. He won his letter in 
football, 


The Truth About the United Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 
Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, at a time 


when the United Nations is under attack 
I wish to call the attention of my col- 
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leagues to a brilliant article by United 
Nations Ambassador Adlai Stevenson, 
which appeared in the New York Times 
magazine section on January 14. Am- 
bassador Stevenson’s report on the 
achievements of the world organization 
provides an eloquent rebuttal to those 
who wish to destroy the “dwelling house 
for the family of man.” 

The article follows: 

PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE OF THE U.N. 
(By Adlai E. Stevenson) 

In April 1945, near the end of humanity's 
most terrible war—but before any man had 
seen the atomic age—the architects of peace 

met in San Francisco to complete the design 
of a new dwelling house for the family of 
man, to be called the United Nations. 

I was there during those golden weeks. 
And no one who was will ever forget them. 
It was a beginning—fresh with the hope of 
a new day. 

Now, more than 16 years later, what is the 
report? The house fs crowded; 104 members, 
every room is full, and more are coming. 

The house is battered. It resounds end- 
lessly with family quarrels. Outside, the cold 
winds of war and danger, of hatred and fear 
from every quarter of the globe, rattle the 
doors and windows. 

And, as is not uncommon in such cases, 
quite a few of the tenants are behind in the 
rent. 

But the house is still standing. Through 
the cold war it has stood, and the Korean 
war; through the communizing of mainland 
China; through the revolutionary surges of 
colonial peoples toward national independ- 
ence; through the terror of Hungary, the 
shock of Suez, and the worse shock of the 
Congo; and through the perilous, infinitely 
frustrating tangle of the race in nuclear 
arms. 

Tomorrow the General Assembly will meet 
once again in the great hall by the East 
River. The Security Council, as always, is 
ready to meet on a few hours’ call. Other 
U.N. bodies go about their constructive tasks 
without benefit of headlines. It is a good 
moment to look back, across these nearly 17 
turbulent years, to seek the perspective we 
shall need to face the new turbulence which 
most certainly lies ahead. 

Troubles are a test of man's spirit—and 
none of us foresaw how the men who held 
the fate of the United Nations in their hands 
would respond in their time of testing. 
What could be done was done: The United 
Nations was built to last, and to withstand 
unknowable storms. 

Then the record began to be written: 

Soviet troops withdraw from Iran; and 
French and British from Syria and Lebanon; 
the Palestine armistice agreements; U.N. sup- 
port to repel aggression in Korea. 

Vexing colonial conflicts which disappeared 
from the U.N. agenda as new nations were 
born and became members: Indonesia, Libya, 
Morocco, Tunisia, Cyprus. 

Other nations, once outside the U.N. world, 
restored to full standing in the community: 
Austria, Italy, Japan. 

Territorial and minority disputes brought 
under some degree of restraint: Kashmir, 
Alto Adige, and West New Guinea. 

And a measure of security, at great cost 
and effort to the UN., for areas under out- 
side attack: Greece, Suez, Lebanon, Laos. 


Such are some of the nations which, since 
1946, have owed at least a part of their in- 
dependence, or even their security against 
direct or indirect aggression, to the United 
Nations. As this is written our hopes are 
rising that another name may take its place 
on this list: the Congo. Here, in spite of er- 
rors and omissions going back many years, 
a new nation of immense possibilities is in 
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the process of being rescued by the United 
Nations, without military involvement of any 
great power, from a multitude of mortal dan- 
gers: internal chaos, Balkanization, and a 
new imperial yoke far worse than the old. 
Because of the United Nations it is possible 
to do this without a direct military clash 
of the great powers. The price has been 
great, but so is the achievement—possibly 
one of the greatest and most decisive in all 
United Nations history. Indeed, one early 
measure of its greatness was Mr. Khru- 
shchey’s towering rage. 

All these political actions, let us remem- 
ber, are supported by U.N. economic and tech- 
nical programs of great and growing value, 
and all aimed at the same major purpose: 
To enable the weaker and less developed na- 
tions to stand on their own feet in the mod- 
ern world. 

There are failures, too—or, at best, hopes 
deferred. A dozen U.N, resolutions made the 
cause of the Hungarian Freedom Fighters 
world famous, but they have not freed Hun- 
gary. A thicket of mistrust still chokes the 
hope for Arab-Israeli peace. A decade of 
U.N. protest has failed to mitigate apart- 
heid in South Africa, or to free North Korea. 
Fifteen years have not been enough to dis- 
sipate the Soviet suspicions which have made 
the disarmament debates so sterile 

And the recent unhappy case of Goa 
showed that the writ of the United Nations 
does not always run even in the country 
whose heroic Gandhi taught nonviolence to 
the world. 

It is painfully evident that pious plati- 
tudes do not keep the peace—nor does ver- 
bal respect for great principles nor does 
sterile debate. It is painfully evident that 
the rule of law and order requires the means 
for enforcing the law—that peaceful change 
and the settlement of disputes require ma- 
chinery for effecting change and containing 
dispute. 

And it is painfully evident that we have 
neither used as well as we might the exist- 
ing procedures for peaceful settlements and 
the peace-keeping machinery of the United 
Nations, nor have we used them frequently 
enough; nor have we paid sufficient atten- 
tion to the improvement and expansion of 
the machinery at hand—not just in connec- 
tion with colonial questions but in connec- 
tion with others as well. 

But today the greatest drama of the 
United Nations—full of both promise and 
danger—lies not in one dispute or another 
but in the sudden, almost explosive growth 
of the membership. 

In the United Nations of 1945, out of 51 
members only 11 were from Africa or Asia. 
Today, of 104 members, 50 are from Africa or 
Asia. Of the 22 members today from sub- 
Sahara Africa, only 2—Ethiopia and Liberia 
were original members. 

The authors of the charter could hardly 
have anticipated the speed of this vast inde- 
pendence movement, or the turbulence and 
tragedy that would sometimes attend it. 
During the war President Roosevelt, whose 
views were decidedly anticolonial, urged the 
example of the Philippines (then on the verge 
of independence) as “a pattern for the future 
of other small nations and peoples of the 
world.” 

But the Philippines had had over 40 years 
of peaceful tutelage aimed at eventual in- 
dependent—far more than any of the new 
nations of Africa. Nor did the Philippines 
have to cope with a large minority of colo- 
nists, such as has bedeviled the independ- 
ence movement in so many countries since 
the war. 


It is idle to ask whether this flood of 


it: it is overwhelmingly the 
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cow in most of Africa have lost their best 
grievance against the West, and the new 
United Nations members have entered in an 
atmosphere of comparative {friendliness 
which cuts across racial lines. 

When you think how eager the Soviets 
have been to act as grand marshal in the 
African freedom parade, it is no small thing 
that they have been denied such an op- 
portunity in most of Africa. The British 
Government, and President de Gaulle's 
govefnment in France, deserve enormous 
credit for the statesmanship that made this 
possible. 

Would that this were also true in the 
Portuguese colonies, and some other areas 
of Africa. 

But the question persists—I hear it or read 
it every day: Aren't these new members ir- 
responsible? Won't they side with the Rus- 
sians and turn the United Nations against 
us? Hasn't the United States lost control 
of the United Nations, and hadn't we better 
reduce our emphasis on it and rely on al- 
liances like NATO instead? 

I think the record of the General As- 
sembly in 1961 gives us a fair test of these 
questions. 

Irresponsible? In some situations I think 
the word is justified—but let him who is 
without sin cast the first stone. 

The fever of all-out, ultra-anticolonial- 
ism, fed always by Soviet encouragement, 
produced some hot speeches and a few rash 
resolutions which were not entirely sound 
or in accord with the Charter and parlia- 
mentary due process. Such moves not only 
put a strain on the United Nations; they also 
put a strain on mutual confidence between 
the Afro-Asian nations and the industrial 
Western powers who are their natural friends 
and collaborators in the generation of de- 
velopment that lies ahead. And that, quite 
certainly, is why the Soviet Union always 
encourages such extremes. 

There is no need to deny these difficulties; 
but neither is there any excuse for building 
them up into artificial monsters to frighten 
ourselves out of a true estimate of the United 
Nations. If the record of last fall’s General 
Assembly is studied, it will be found that 
this allegedly feeble, irresponsible, Soviet- 
influenced body of 104 members did these 
things: 

Put U Thant in office, and thereby assured 
that an independent and active Secretariat 
so vital to the U.N.'s life—had not died with 
Dag Hammarskjold. 

Met the issue of China head on, and 
solidly defeated the attempt to replace the 
delegates of Taipei with the delegates of 
Peiping. 

Provided for the financing of the Congo 
operation by an unprecedented $200 billion 
bond issue. 

Endorsed three major U.S. proposals—the 
U.N. Decade of Development, a new start in 
U.N. cooperation on outer space, and a new 
$100 million world food program. 

Resolutely faced, once again, the issues of 
Communist injustice in Korea, Hungary and 
Tibet. 

Endorsed our plea for the renewal of talks 
in Geneva for a controlled nuclear-test ban. 

On this last point, however, the record 
should be kept straight by frankly acknowl- 
edging that there were also some rash votes 
on resolutions dealing with nuclear testing, 
which, in the opinion of the United States, 
ill advisedly omitted any reference to ig- 
spection and control—and these at the very 
moment the Soviets were testing nuclear 
weapons, 

The above is only a partial list, but the 
significance of it is that every decision 
listed was supported by—or even proposed 
by—the United States, and most of them 
were strongly resisted by the Soviet Union. 
They could not have been adopted without 
the backing of most of the new Afro-Asian 
nations. 
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Cries that the United States has “lost 
control of the U.N.” do not alarm me. 
am reminded of the man who said: "Things 
are not like they used to be in the good old 
days—in fact, they never were.” The 
United States never controlled the U.N. and 
never sought to. What is the use of holding 
debates with yourself? 

I was a delegate to the first two sessions 
in 1946 and 1947, and I know how much 
persuasion, and how much careful listen- 
ing, went into our job of leadership. It 
was a tough job then, and now in the dou- 
bled U.N. it is at least twice as tough— 
but qualitatively it is the same thing. 

Must we, just because the going is hard, 
turn away from the United Nations to some 
supposed alternative? Are we now to 
drop the U.N. in favor of NATO, or a con- 
cert of free nations, or a better foreign- 
information program to win the war for 
the minds of men, or the Peace Corps and 
people-to-people exchanges, or the opening 
of Soviet society to outside influences, Or 
religious faith, or higher ethical behavior 
here at home—or our military strength? 

The fallacy is that these things are not 
alternatives at all, Every one of them has 
its essential place in our strategy of peace 
and freedom. And at the heart of that 
strategy is, and must remain the United 
Nations. 

The United Nations was built for trouble 
and thrives on it. It has gained its strength 
and authority not from the drafting of blue- 
prints but from the hot breath of emer- 
gency: Korea, Suez, the Congo. The Gen- 
eral Assembly has demonstrated its ability 
to act—with or without Soviet consent. The 
authority of the office of the Secretary Gen- 
eral, steadily built up by Trygve Lie and Dag 
Hammarskjold and by the felt necessities of 
the time, has been preserved—and is now 
being fully exercised by U Thant. 

We hear the United Nations called weak 
and timid, 

An organization which fully debates and 
judges injustice from Hungary to South 
Africa, despite loud cries of intervention 
from the accused powers, is not a timid or- 
ganizalton—unless timidity consists in un- 
willingness to resort to war to correct what 
war cannot correct. 

An organization which can put 20,000 
troops into the field to prevent communism, 
or any other force, from reconquering Or 
partitioning the Congo, is not a weak organ- 
ization. 

Indeed, I think those who call today's 
United Natinos weak must have forgotten 
their history. The United Nations at its 
birth was hedged about with restrictions: 
there was the veto in the Security Council; 
the General Assembly was conceived as a 
body that would only debate and recom- 
mend; intervention in internal affairs of sov- 
ereign states was sternly forbidden; and the 
Secretary General was conceived as scarcely 
more than the chief clerk of the organiza- 
tion. 

Circumscribed as it was, the United Na- 
tions of those early days seemed to hold out 
only limited promise. But now, apparently: 
all that is forgotten by those who dwell on 
the impotence of the U.N, of today—and who 
compare it unfavorably with an ideal insti- 
tution of absolute powers which in fact never 
existed, 

The failures and mistakes have been many, 
and there will be more. Only one way exists 
to avoid them—and that is for the U.N. to 
stand aside from all the really tough and 
tangled problems of the world. Then it 
would look good, like a well-pressed parade- 
ground soldier, undefeated in battle because 
he has never been in battle. Compared to 
him, Bill Mauldin’s exhausted Willie and 
Joe make a sorry sight—but it is Willie and 
Joe who win the wars. And it is the weary 
but durable diplomats of the marathon con- 
ference who win the victories for peace. 
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What a lot of criticism (not to say cal- 
umny) the U.N. could have avoided by stay- 
ing out of the Congo. But history would 
not haye been kind to a U.N, which turned 
its back on a situation so fraught with dan- 
ger to the peace of Africa and the world. 

Fortunately, the U.N. has not stood aside. 

For years it has been struggling in the 
arena of history, and by those struggles it 
has grown steadily in strength and author- 
ity. Every one of the main charter restric- 
tions has been loosened: the veto circum- 
vented by the General Assembly; the right 
Of free debate and recommendation used 
again and again despite loud cries of inter- 
vention; the executive capacity of the Secre- 
tary General strengthened beyond all early 
expectations. 

I suspect that, if in 1945 there had been 
Proposed such a world organization, en- 
dowed with all the actual authority, and 
energy which the U.N. is showing today, the 
nations would never have to it. 

Yet today this vigorous U.N.—this Western 
device—has become indispensable not only 
to the West but to most of the nations of 
the world. It is our common ground. It is 
the center where the peoples of the Atlantic 
and of the Afro-Asian worlds, with so much 
of conflict and mutual hostility in their 
Past relations can build the harmony of in- 
terest and action so vital to them all. 

Certainly it is hard work. Its hardness 
is one proof that we are dealing with real 
Problems. And in this generation, as never 
before, our Nation in its foreign affairs, and 
Notably in its conduct as a leader at the 
United Nations, has the chance to develop 
qualities of maturity and endurance. 

As long as there is trouble in the world, 
there will be people selling get-peace-quick 
Plans. Some consist of wishful utopianism; 
Others suggest that we fight fire with fire 
and let the world burn up if it must. Both 
are the escapist fantasies of the impatient 
and the immature. The U.N.—the real 
U.N.—has no place for either one. 

The real U.N. is an organization in which 
nations can—and, however imperfectly, do— 
Combine their power and influence, and place 
it at the service of the charter’s aims; peace- 
ful settlement of disputes; the independence 
and security of nations, including the small 
and weak; cooperation for economic and so- 
cial progress and for the advancement of 
human rights; self-government and self-de- 
termination for dependent peoples; justice 
and respect for international law. 

On these great premises, validated by par- 
ticular U.N. actions through more than 16 
years, the great majority of members have 
striven across barriers of culture and race 
and tradition to achieve that golden mean, 
that midpoint between world anarchy and 
world conformity, a community of nations. 

That word community! how little it is 
Understood, even by us of the West among 
Whom the idea arose. Yet this is the broad, 
inclusive, tolerant principle that can one 
day truly unite the nations, if anything can. 

is the unity in diversity by which na- 
tions of all regions and cultures can outgrow 
old hatreds and old injuries and live in peace. 

Community is not ideology.. It is more 
flexible and more durable. When commu- 
nism says to us: “Our ideology will bury 
yours,” America, of any true member of the 
United Nations, could well make some such 
reply as this: ‘ 

Ideology? We have none, and we don't 
Want one, for no imposed ideology can com- 
Prehend the human spirit. But we are mem- 
bers of a worldwide community, its members 
diverse, tolerant, and free. And one day, 
When your ideology has been eroded by ex- 
Perlence, and you, too, have learned toler- 
ance, the community will welcome you, too.” 

The United Nations is not dead. It is alive 
with the spirit of the age to come. 
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America Listen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, there is 
a new book recently published which is 
authored by Frank L. Kluckhohn, former 
ranking officer of the Departments of 
State and Defense and also a former 
writer for the New York Times which is 
entitled “America Listen.” 

In the foreword to this book Mr. 
Kluckhohn has done an excellent job 
in putting in a few succinct words the 
crux of our position in world affairs to- 
day. He has developed most thoroughly 
the position in which the United States 
finds itself vis-a-vis the Soviet Union in 
our foreign relations. I commend it as 
“must” reading for all in these troubled 
times. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from this foreword be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREWORD 

The threat to our survival is greater than 
most Americans have been permitted to 
renlize. The danger to us is immediate, both 
as a nation and as individuals. 

Nikita Khrushchev is driving all out to 
force U.S. compliance with Communist aims, 
He employs the threat of fallout from nu- 
clear explosions and “rocket rattling” in an 
attempt to frighten us into a frame of mind 
for surrender. His many agents are now 
spreading the despicable phrase, “It is bet- 
ter to be Red than dead.” 

Ninety miles from U.S. shores, in Cuba, 
the Red leader has established a Communist 
base, with his puppet, Fidel Castro, in com- 
plete control. This was Khrushchev's first 
major step toward abrogating the Monroe 
Doctrine, an important move in his drive 
to dominate all nations m the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Already, Khrushchev is passing word 
around the globe that the United States 
will not fight under any conditions. As a 
result, nation after nation embraces neu- 
tralism, that halfway point to surrender, 

In his campaign to isolate the United 
States, Khrushchev is pushing toward ab- 
solute control of the United Nations, not 
only by the troika plan but by inducing in- 
dividual U.N. members, including the new 
countries of Africa, to vote against us. 

Thus, at a point in history when man 
finally has acquired the ability either to 
reach other planets or to blow up his own, 
a struggle between two opposing philosophies 
and forces to control this earth and all man- 
kind reaches a climax. 

The outcome of this struggle will deter- 
mine how we humans will live—if we live at 
all—for a long time to come. Every person, 
everywhere, has a stake and a part in it. 
Not only military, economic and political 
forces confront each other. Because of the 
peculiar nature of this conflict, the social 
fabrics of nations, and even of tribes, are a 
key factor in the struggle. Vital are the will 
power, the strengths and weaknesses, of peo- 
ples and of individuals. 

The United States of America, heading one 
side in this gigantic test, proclaims the im- 
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portance of the individual and his rights 
under the law. The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, leading the mighty attack, asserts 
that the individual is merely an expendable 
tool of the state in a drive for the eventual 
material betterment of mankind. It is free 
enterprise versus production planned by a 
self-selected few. 

One side stands for the theory that man is 
more than just an animal; that he has the 
right to think for himself and to select the 
kind of government he wants. The other 
side has rejected the idea of human dignity 
and denied the existence of spiritual values. 
The fruits of Judaism, Christianity, and 
Mohammedanism are discarded and the idea 
that religion is the opiate of the people be- 
comes the new philosophy. 

This is also a struggle between Western 
democratic thinking, which created the 
science of today, and an ancient oriental 
concept of despotism, queerly blended with 
a belief in an exclusively scientific universe. 

Karl Marx preached that only by doing 
away with capitalism could every man’s lot 
be improved, and no doubt he was genuinely 
sincere in his views. But the present Com- 
munist hierarchy has failed to take into con- 
sideration that today's free enterprise sys- 
tems—especially in the United States and 
Europe—are vastly different from the preda- 
tory capitalism that existed in the Europe of 
Marx's day. Indeed, the common man has 
never lived as well as he does under the new 
benevolent capitalism. Communism, on the 
other hand, still seems incapable of provid- 
ing for its citizens a life of comfort, dignity 
and freedom. And the state, far from 
withering away, becomes more despotic and 
absolute. 

Disregarding its propaganda and its spuri- 
ous claims to high ideals, we see the Soviet 
Union as it really is—a police state with a 
rigid class system—as op to a nation, 
the United States, which is rapidly attaining 
a much more classless society, with opportu- 
nity for all, instead of the few. 

The true issue today is whether man is to 
go, at least for a time, back to the days of 
slavery or is to continue to improve his mas- 
tery of himself and his environment by his 
own free will. 

The weapons in this basic struggle are 
many and varied. The Communists mobilize 
resentments, hates, hopes, and ambitions. 
Nationalism, and even intertribal jealousies, 
are exploited. So are the individual's fears, 
and his sexual and other personal weak- 
nesses. It is doubtful whether economic 
need is even the 10th best Soviet weapon. 

The West's weapons are many, but they are 
only partially exploited. Superior economic 
know-how and strength, and a superior moral 
position, are among our advantages. Despite 
the fact that no man, or woman, likes to 
believe that everything begins for him on 
birth in this world and ends when he dies 
here, almost nothing has been done to ex- 
ploit our advantage in holding a spiritual 
belief in immortality. Neither, despite Rus- 
sia's extremely low birth rate, has the su- 
perior status of women in our society been 
exploited. We Americans still have, more- 
over, considerable military weapon superior- 
ity to fall back on in case of military attack, 
yet the world at large does not believe this. 

The United States itself is the most expert 
nation in the world in the use of domestic 
advertising and publicity; and yet we are not 
even effectively challenging Communist 
propaganda, when, in the final anlaysis, will- 
power and conviction may decide this great 
conflict, 


We do very little toward destroying the 
many myths created by the Soviet Union, 
heartland of communism. Despite its claims, 
Russian is not a mighty monolith. The 
truth is that only about 40 percent of the 
people of the USS.R. are Russian. Some 60 
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percent are of varied races, many of them, 
like the Ukrainians, deeply resentful of Rus- 
sian domination. 

Moreover, among the conquered peoples of 
Eastern and elsewhere, now con- 
trolled by this multiracial state with so many 
chinks in its own walls, are once-proud and 
independent people. Many of them are 
Christians. They are bitterly unhappy under 
the slave colonialism they are presently 
forced to endure. And then there is Red 
China, with its own ambitions. 

Five million Communists, a relatively 
small group, control the 300 million people 
in the U.S.S.R. and its East European slave 
states. This handful of party members not 
only rules autocratically, but they are the 
new royalty, the party-designated elite, who 
are entitled to special privileges and special 
considerations. These are the chosen few 
who select for themselves the best and largest 
apartments in crowded Moscow, located in a 
choice district from which all others are ex- 
cluded by armed guards. These are the 
people, too, who have houses and estates 
in the country, chauffeur-driven cars—in a 
land where few automobiles exist—servants, 
state-provided mistresses and other luxuries. 

For the multitudes, including women, Hf 
sharp contrast, are left only unrestricted 
hours of toil for at least 6 days a week, 
crowded and inferior living quarters, scanty 
provisions. Today only children of the Com- 
munist elite can attend the best schools, 
thus permitting the ruling caste to per- 
petuate itself. Even feudal England did not 
see such a rigid class system. 


The leaders of communism have elbowed, 
and often murdered, in Byzantine fashion, 
their way to the top. The dark struggles 
for power in Russia are fought out in secret 
behind closed doors. 


History, however, teaches that no tyrant 
is ever safe. Nikita Khrushchev himself 
gave us our best glimpse of this nightmare 
process in his speech before the 20th Com- 
munist Congress, when he disgorged the 
secrets about Stalin and the horrors of his 
regime. One by one Soviet leaders are killed 
or driven from power. None have the solid 
backing on an elected president or prime 
minister. A. Molotov, one of the last surviv- 
ors of the original founders of the U.S.S.R. 
sleeps with a revolver under his pillow wher- 
ever he is sent. 


The free interplay of forces in a country 
like the United States makes for right an- 
swers to problems and the correction of 
wrong ones. This is not true in any totali- 
tarian society where rigid, planned decisions 
are made by one man or a mere handful. 

Communists like to claim that they do 
not make mistakes, and the rest of the world 
for some self-deprecatory reason, swallows 
this fable. In reality, Soviet mistakes are 
plentiful if we but open our eyes to them. 
As an example, it is probable that commu- 
nism would have easily dominated all of 
Europe had not the Red Army frightened 
it by its insistence on remaining as far west 
as Germany instead of withdrawing to its 
own borders. Were the advantages of taking 
Czechoslovakia in 1948 by murder, trickery, 
and the threat to use the Red Army for a 
takeover worth the subsequent effective re- 
arming of the free world? Austria was able 
to move out from behind the Iron Curtain 
because the Red leaders completely miscal- 
culated on how the Austria people, who had 
seen communism in action, would vote in 
free elections. The Communists obtained 
less than 4 percent of the vote. 

There are cracks and crevices all over the 
Soviet system. Bluff—clever bluff, but still 
bluff—has had to take the place of strength 
on many occasions. It is disconcerting to 
note how many of these bluffs have worked 
in the past and how many continue to work 
in the present. Subversion and perversion 
have often had to take the place of eco- 
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nomic power, and propaganda has to take 
the place of accomplishment. 

But what of our side? What of our lead- 
ership? 

Obviously, it should be tough, experienced 
and convinced of the strength of our sys- 
tem. It should be strong but flexible, and 
readily able to deal with Red aggressions, 
machinations, and sudden shifts in strategy. 
It should not be a leadership that is easily 
frightened into hysterically—and usually 
disastrously—jumping at every twist and 
turn of the Russian maneuvers. It should 
be a leadership that does not delude itself 
into thinking that Russia can be charmed 
or swayed from its purpose: the eventual 
domination of the world. 

At this time of great crisis in our history, 
we cannot afford to settle for less than a 
dedicated leadership. This is no time for 
leaders without convictions, men who, for 
the sake of ambition, are ready to accept the 
convictions of nonelected advisers who have 
for years sat patiently on the sidelines wait- 
ing for the opportunity to promote the un- 
orthodox and the bizarre; men who are 
anxious to change our form of government 
without the consent of the governed. 

This is no time for leaders who, bored 
with themselves and with the orthodox and 
the proven, use the Government for wild 
experiments, ego inflation, and self- 
aggrandizement. This is no time for the 
creation of our own wealthy elite, a group 
which, because of vast sums of money, can 
afford to play at politics. 

What, then, of our present leadership? 
What of the man now in power? How does 
he stack up against the requirements and 
the lacks? 

There is an old saying that every nation 
gets the leadership it deserves. Certainly in 
a democracy the leaders are, to a consider- 
able extent, the product of their society and 
their age. 

In our time, in this United States of 
America, the leader of the free world, people 
tend, perhaps more than ever before, to live 
by self-set standards. It has been widely 
said, and with a high degree of accuracy, 
that we have become a nation of conform- 
ists. What has not been as adequately em- 
phasized is that these standards of deport- 
ment, conduct, and living are arbitrary, and 
perhaps largely false. 

One of the undeniable factors in our 
American civilization of the mid-1900’s is 
our insistence that our children do well 
competitively, whatever their qualifications 
or whatever their own desires. marks, 
higher education—the highest possible—are 
hallmarks for success in this generation. 
Ambitious parents all over the United States 
push and prod their children, sometimes be- 
yond their capacities, allegedly for their own 
good. Too often the parents are obviously 
trying to express themselves, their ambi- 
tions, fears, and hopes, through their chil- 
dren. The children are thus forced into a 
highly competitive life where, it is made 
clear to them, they cannot fałl if they are 
to amount to anything. 


Pennsylvania Postal Clerks Oppose Free 
Distribution of Communist Propa- 
ganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call attention to the action taken 
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by the United Federation of Postal 
Clerks, eastern branch of the Philadel- 
phia region, in opposing the free de- 
livery by this country of Communist 
propaganda. 

I now include the text of a letter from 
Mr. Herman A. Dyke, chairman of the 
publicity committee, eastern branch, 
UFPC: 

We, the members of the Eastern Branch, 
United Federation of Postal Clerks, in meet- 
ing assembled, November 13, 1961, by unani- 
mous vote, wish to express our strong dis- 
approval of the distribution of Communist 
literature through the mails by the Post 
Office Department. 

This practice has contributed to the postal 
deficit and more important than that, we 
fear, to a deficit of American patriotism and 
the will to resist Communist infiltration, 
which, in turn, threatens the destruction of 
our republican form of government. 

We urge every Member of Congress to give 
this matter careful study and to take appro- 
priate action toward the discontinuance of 
this policy by our Government. 


Mr. Speaker, there are a number of 
bills before the House which could ac- 
complish the objective desired by these 
postal clerks and millions of other Amer- 
icans who are concerned about this prop- 
aganda service and the proposed increase 
in American postal rates. My bill, H.R. 
9004, would simply declare that no postal 
rate is available to material determined 
by the Attorney General to be Com- 
munist propaganda. 

Another approach is also available to 
counter this flow of Communist propa- 
ganda—an amendment to the postal rate 
bill which will apparently come before 
us in the very near future. I intend to 
offer an amendment to the postage bill 
on the floor of the House if the bill has 
not been amended by the Post Office 
Committee to block the free distribution 
of this propaganda. 

I would welcome the support of all 
Members who are concerned about this 
serious situation which confronts us. 


Exchange of Allotments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced a bill to permit the ex- 
change between farmers of cotton acre- 
age allotments for rice acreage allot- 
ments. The full text of the bill is as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, a5 
amended, is amended by adding after section 
378 the following new section: 

“Exchange of allotments 

“Sec. 379. The Secretary shall by regula- 
tions authorize the exchange between farms 
in the same county, or between farms in ad- 
joining counties within a State, of cotton ' 
acreage allotment for rice acreage allotment. 
Any such e shall be made on the 
basis of application filed with the county 
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Committee by the owners and operators of 
the farms, and the transfer of allotment be- 
tween the farms shall include transfer of 
the related acreage history for the com- 
Modity. The exchange shall be acre for acre 
or on such other basis as the county commit- 
tee determines is fair and reasonable, taking 
into consideration the comparative produc- 
tivity of the soil for the farms involved 
and other relevant factors. No farm from 
Which the entire cotton or rice allotment has 
been transferred shall be eligible for an al- 
lotment of cotton or rice as a new farm 
Within a period of 5 crop years after the date 
ol such exchange.” 

For several years farmers who produce 

th cotton and rice have been asking 
authority to swap acreage allotments 
With each other within the county or an 
adjoining county. There were many 
reasons that the authority was asked by 
thé holders of the rice and cotton allot- 
ments. In many areas where these com- 
Modities are produced small farms have 
been removed from production, which 
has hurt the general business activity 
in the communities. Also, in so many 
instances holders of small allotments do 
Not have enough acreage to make an 
economic unit. A cotton farmer has 
equipment which is adaptable to the 
Planting, cultivation, and harvesting of 
that crop. This same equipment cannot 
be used in the operation of a rice farm. 
The cotton farmer who is fortunate 
enough to have land which is suitable 
for cotton production and having the 
equipment being used in such an opera- 
tion may have both cotton and rice allot- 
Ments upon his land. He may want to 
dispose of his rice allotment and obtain 
in its stead a comparable amount of cot- 
ton allotment from his neighbor, or from 
& farmer within the county or an ad- 
Joining county. On the other hand, a 
rice farmer may have, let us say, a 40- 
acre rice allotment, and ordinarily a 60 
to 70 allotment in a much more economic 
Operation since one pump properly 
Placed on his farm should service at least 
60 or 70 acres of rice plantings. He 
Would cherish the idea, probably, of 
going out of the cotton business and con- 
centrating his efforts in the production 
of rice by arriving at an understanding 
and an agreement with a nearby farmer 
who desired to have additional cotton 
acreage and was not wanting to use his 
rice allotment. Both farmers are bene- 
fited by such an arrangement, as well as 
the community itself in which they live. 
The result would be approximately the 
Same production of both crops in the 
affected areas where such transfers are 
Made. The swapping of the acreage 
Would be on the basis of comparable 
Values. 

The cotton and rice farmer differs 
from the corn farmer and many wheat 
farmers in that they are under, strict 
controls, in which each must adhere to 
acreage allotments and marketing 
Quotas. Since that situation prevails 
the programs for both crops should be 
Made more palatable. Also, more flex- 
ibility in the operation of the programs 
is obviously most desirable. 

In 1959 quite a number of bills were 
introduced on this subject. Hearings 
Were held before the House Committee 
on Agriculture, but the legislation was 
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not approved. Since 1959 there have 
been growing demands for action for 
legislation of this kind. Many letters 
have been written to Members of both 
Houses of Congress and to the Depart- 
ment urging that something be done to 
permit the transfer of cotton acreage 
allotments to rice acreage allotments and 
rice acreage allotments for cotton acre- 
age allotments. This legislation can do 
no harm, but would be most beneficial to 
a major segment of farmers, who are 
asking that they be given this privilege 
of making for a more economic and 
logical farming operation. 


Address of Mr. Edward J. Gorman, 
Veterans’ Administration Staff, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following Veterans“ Day 
address delivered before the Rotary Club 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., by Mr. Edward J. 
Gorman, of the Washington staff of the 
Veterans’ Administration, on Novem- 
ber 7, 1961. 

Mr. Gorman's fine address follows: 
Verenans’ Day SPEECH, DEILVERED BEFORE 

ROTARY CLUB, WILKES-BARRE, PA., BY En- 

warp J. GORMAN, WASHINGTON VETERANS’ 

ADMINISTRATION STAFF, NOVEMBER 7, 1961 


Rotarians, when our Administrator asked 
me to represent the Veterans! Administra- 
tion, at your meeting today, I felt both proud 
and humble. Proud of the honor, humble 
before the responsibility of speaking to such 
a concerned group of citizens about a day of 
basic and symbolic importance to all Ameri- 
cans, > 

We have all heard many speakers describ- 
ing the profound meanings of Veterans Day; 
how it is a day of national stocktaking; a 
day of reconsidering the causes for which we 
fought in war; a day of rededicating our- 
selves to the cause of peace. Veterans Day 
is all of these things—and more. 

And I would like to tell you what Veterans 
Day means to me. 

I want to start my story where stories 
should start, at the beginning. This begin- 
ning took place right here in our Wilkes- 
Barre General Hospital at 2 a.m. this morn- 
ing when a sharp wail pierced the quiet hos- 
pital halls to signify the birth of a new 
baby boy—and thus reflect the final curtain 
on the miracle of birth—and the first-act 
curtain on the miracle of life. 

Let's look at that new baby boy. A healthy, 
little profound bundle of potentialities. 
What will he be when he grows up? Will he 
be a fine upstanding citizen, or a juvenile, 
or adult, deliquent? The answer, of course, 
lies in many hands. It depends on him. It 
depends on his parents. And—to a far 
greater degree than we usually think—it de- 
pends on us—on society. 

On thing is certain. If he were to be given 
the best of food, and clothing, and shelter, 
and nothing else, he would grow up to be 
ignorant. 

Regardless of his potential—without the 
training of his teachers and parents and 
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friends—without the stimulation and ex- 
ample of our complex environment—he 
would not become very much, he would be 
quite useless. 

We are what we are—largely because of the 
society we live in. That society gives us all 
that makes a civilized man. No matter what 
our monetary wealth, when we are born, we 
inherit all the best that man has thought 
and done. Millions of our ancestors went 
through endless “schools of hard knocks“ sọ 
that their hard-won knowledge might be- 
come our commonsense. 

Our new baby is heir to all the ages. He 
inherits the greatest civilization the world 
has even seen. Man lived for hundreds of 
thousands of years before the thought of the. 
wheel, fire, the bow, the compass, gunpowder, 
fiying machines, and cracking the atom. 

Our little boy rides his tricycle, shoots 
his cap pistol, and chases the neighbor's 
cat. When he gets old enough to join the 
Boy Scouts, he will use the compass, In 
school he learns all about gunpowder and 
airplanes and a thousand other things un- 
dreamed of by his ancestors. Already, the 
young boy with a slight interest in science 
knows more about the structure and po- 
tential of the atom—and of space than did 
the greatest mathematicians, physicists, and 
astronomers, of only yesterday. P 

He inherits all this knowledge. And 
when our youngster is old, and ready to 
leave this world, any of his contributions to 
our great store of knowledge will be passed 
on—-to be added to the heritage of another 
little baby being born in some other hos- 
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If our little lad is an American, he will 
inherit more than the fruits of science and 
technology. He will inherit far greater 
things, among which are a democratic sys- 
tem of government; separation of church 
and state; freedom of religion, of speech, 
of the press. He will inherit the Constitu- 
tion and its Bill of Rights, the Declaration 
of Independence, and a Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 

That he inherits these riches at all, he 
owes to a very special group of ancestors, 
some 30 million of them. 

These 30 million ancestors were the men 
and women of America’s Armed Forces who 
answered the call of duty in 9 major wars. 

That he can freely chose his own destiny, 
as well as have a voice in his own Govern- 
ment, he owes to the men who fought—and 
suffered at Bunker Hill, at Lexington, Con- 
cord, and at Saratoga. 

If we are to continue strong in unity, we 
must recognize the dignity and equality of 
all men—and remember always the thou- 
sands who shed their blood in the great trial 
of a civil war. 

That freedom-smothering waves of tyran- 
ny and hate never reached our shores, we 
owe to millions of young men who left home, 
some never to return, and who fought and 
died in places like Argonne Forest, Chateau- 
Thierry, Guadalcanal, the Coral Sea, Hill 
409, the Bulge, Iwo Jima, and Chongsan. 

Thus—from Valley Forge to the valleys of 
Korea—and a thousand valleys, peaks, and 
fields known and unknown in every corner 
of the world, Americans have fought to 
protect their country and the things for 
which their country stands. 

And they have fought successfully. They 
have won victory after victory. Always wag- 
ing war in order to make the world more 
secure, more peaceful. 

That we today live in a free land; that we 
can choose our place of worship, speak our 
minds, send our children to schools which 
reflect our thinking, elect our Government, , 
all this we owe to those men in homespun, 
or khaki, or olive drab, or blue, who make 
Veterans Day what it is, who indeed make it 
possible to have a Veterans Day at all. 

This, then, is what Veterans Day means 
to me: a day of salute to the spirit of those 
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brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
in a thousand battles, in a hundred lands, 
so that 170 million Americans—and un- 
counted others overseas—could maintain 
their dignity as children of God. Their 
deeds have consecrated Veterans Day far 
above our poor power to add or detract, To 
finish, in the words of Lincoln: 

“The world will little note, nor long re- 
member what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did. It is for us the living 
rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought, have thus far 
so nobly advanced.” 2 


Prospect: The Servile State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following speech by a constituent of 
mine, Mr. Joseph J. Eley, appeared re- 
cently in “Vital Speeches of the Day.” 

Mr. Eley feels, as many of us do, that 
the next generation must be aroused to 
the dangers brought on them by the 
strange machinations and political dem- 
agogery of the present generation. 

The day for soothing syrup is over, and 
facts, even bitter ones, must be faced. 

The speech follows: 

Prospect: THE SERVILE 
(By Joseph J. Eley) 

It is a privilege to have an opportunity to 
address a youthful audience. The circum- 
stances present here provide that we look 
toward the future somewhat. The very 
name of the Future Farmers of America, of 
which you are part, helps emphasize the 
future. This looking to the future seems to 
me much more desirable than the foot-paw- 
ing, teeth-gnashing that we indulge in so 
often as we review the past or examine the 
present. 

Yet, the future rests on a foundation es- 
tablished in the past and present. Thus to 
find a starting point, we must deal, however, 
briefly, with these. 

In considering what I might say to you on 
this occasion—and I gave it serious 
thought—there came to me, with crashing 
impact, this fact. I owe you an apology. 
I owe you this apology on behalf of my gen- 
eration and those which have immediately 
preceded mine. You deserve an apology be- 
cause we have mortgaged the future fruits 
of your labors; we have permitted liens 
against your freedom. x 

In the past three decades, your predecessors 
have acquired a monstrous indebtedness 
beyond our capacity to pay off. We have 
borrowed from Peter to pay Paul. You are 
Peter. As you approach the years in which 
you should have the opportunity to work 
out your economic destinies in freedom, you 
will discover that we have placed economic 
hobbles on you and that we have narrowed 
the corridor of freedom to a marked degree. 

How have we created these cruel condi- 
tions? By indulging in economic practices 
which shake the foundations of mathe- 
matical good sense. What is the extent of 
the burden that is being constructed for 
you? Maurice Stans, former Budget Di- 
rector, estimates that the mortgage on your 
work and freedom amounts to $750 billion 
at the Federal level alone. Other estimates 
make the burden even more staggering. 


STATE 
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Further, it has been estimated that pro- 
grams enacted by past Congresses require 
Federal spending amounting to approxi- 
mately $80 billion per year. 

These figures are so awesome as to lose 
meaning—yet they represent a burden 
which you must share. Contrary to some 
popular thought, the only resources which 
government has to pay its indebtedness is 
the work which each of us does. What we 
as individuals produce is the only wealth we 
have to meet our obligations. What you 
produce has already been committed. These 
are the economic hobbles placed upon you. 

Now, what about the liens on your free- 
dom? 

These have evolved because we have in- 
jected a variety of Socialist ideas into our 
way of life. Recognizing that the word 
“Socialist” has become blurred by indis- 
criminate and partisan use, let me define 
it as I use it. Socialism is hinged to the 
Leninist concept of “from each according to 
his ability, to each according to his need." 
It is a political economy which subjects the 
individual and his density to the state. 

A century ago, Alexis de Tocqueville, 
French philosopher, who observed at first 
hand the American experiment, predicted 
that we might be victimized by a self-in- 
dulgent welfare program; by a surrender of 
responsibility to the superstate. He wrote: 
“The will of man is not shattered, but sof- 
tened, bent, and guided; men are seldom 
forced by it (the state) to act, but they are 
constantly restrained from acting. Such a 
power does not destroy, but it prevents ex- 
istence; it does not tyrannize, but it com- 
presses, enervates, extinguishes, and stupe- 
fies a people, till each nation is reduced to 
nothing better than a flock of timid and in- 
dustrious animals, of which the government 
is the shepherd.” 

Hillaire Belloc, British writer-philosopher, 
added a decisive note. In 1913 he wrote: 
“The effect of Socialist doctrine on a capi- 
talist society is to produce a third thing, 
different from either of its begettors—to wit, 
the servile state,” 

What a dreadful prospect. 
prophetic were these words. 

Thomas Jefferson warned on many occa- 
sions against the course we have taken. He 
said, “I place economy among the first and 
most important virtues and public debt as 
the greatest of dangers to be feared—to pre- 
serve our independence we must not let our 
rulers load us with perpetual debt—we must 
make our choice between economy and lib- 
erty or profusion and servitude.” 

Lest you think the ideas of Jefferson are 
old-fashioned, let me quote to you someone 
of contemporary importance. This man, 
while serving in Congress, stated: 

“The scarlet thread running through the 
thoughts and actions of people is the delega- 
tion of great principles to the all-absorbing 
leviathan, the State. Every time that we try 
to lift a problem to the Government, to the 
same extent we are sacrificing the liberties 
of the people.” The author of those pro- 
found words is the President of the United 
States, John F. Kennedy. 

Finally, I cite the words of a hero of the 
welfare state. George Bernard Shaw—who 
exerted massive efforts to bring welfare state 
socialism to England and indirectly to the 
United States—wrote a book entitled “The 
Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism.” 
In summing up his ideas, in his conclusions, 
he wrote: I also make it quite clear that 
socialism means equality of income or noth- 
ing, and that under socialism you would not 
be allowed to be poor. You would be forci- 
bly fed, clothed, lodged, taught and em- 
ployed whether you like it or not. If it were 
discovered that you had not character and 
industry to be worth all this trouble, you 
might possibly be executed in a kindly man- 
ner, but whilst you were permitted to live, 
you would have to live well.” 


Yet, how 
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This then is your prospect, the servile 
state: à society in which your value as an 
individual has little meaning, a social order 
in which you shall be penalized for succeed- 
ing—and rewarded for mediocrity—wherein 
the fruits of your labor will be divided by 
Government fiat on the basis of “from each 
according to his ability to each according to 
his need.” And wherein there shall be fur- 
ther erosion of the vitality of America so that 
Mr. Khrushchey’s prediction looks increas- 
ingly like a good bet. 

This is your prospect unless there is 
change in the attitude of the American 
people. 

What alternative is there to the servile 
state? The answer is the responsible state. 
Perhaps, more properly, it should be the 
state of responsible people. 

For years, so-called conservatives have 
champed and complained about the excesses 
of welfare statism, They have criticized and 
properly, the economic foolhardiness of legis- 
lation forged out of Socialist thought. But 
their cries have been often fruitless because 
they had no positive ideas to suggest. Un- 
employment compensation may be economi- 
cally and morally improper, but we must face 
up to the fact that in a society such as ours, 
no one should be without adequate food, 
shelter, and clothing. In a word, there are 
social problems—there are among us the 
poor, the underprivileged, the jobless, the 
indigent. The solution to these social prob- 
lems cannot go unfound, Wherein lies the 
answer? 

It begins in the recognition of this fact; 
that we do have social problems—and that 
we are our brother's keeper. This is a moral 
fact. It is a practical matter also, for we are 
going to accept our social responsibilities 
either voluntarily or government will im- 
press them upon us so that we pay involun- 
tarily through the tax structure. The latter 
course is destructive of our liberty. 

The blame for the circumstances which we 
are in; the fault which leads to the prospect 
of the servile state lies not with government. 
It is not the fault of Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. 
Truman; not that of Mr. Eisenhower or Mr. 
Kennedy, The blame lies with those of us 
who forget that liberty and responsibility are 
inseparable. The fault lies in our repudia- 
tion of the duties which correspond to our 
rights. 

What kind of a society should we construct 
in order to remain free men? Having recog- 
nized our responsibility for social problems 
and determined to move positively to elimi- 
nate those problems, we should reconstruct 
our social order thus; first, we must impose 
on the individual the responsibility to sus- 
tain himself to the best of his ability. We 
cannot continue circumstances in which we 
reward the incompetent, the lazy, or the 
shirker. The premimum must be on will- 
ingness to work and produce. Second, con- 
ceding that some individuals are not capable 
of self-sustenance, we should insist that the 
family resume its traditional role of sustain- 
ing its members to the utmost. Third, recog- 
nizing that some problems are beyond the 
capabilities of self and family, should not 
the churches of America again accept a re- 
sponsibility for welfare? 

Fourth, local government must accept the 
next priority of responsibility. Once in 
America we tried this and failed. We failed 
because we created the symbol of the county 
poor farm and the county orphanage. We 
literally threw human beings on a scrap 
heap, divesting them of every shred of 
human dignity. If we are to utilize our local 
governmental mechanism for the welfare of 
the people, it must be with such a spirit that 
we do not subject the unfortunate to such 
indignities. 

Only after the resources of individual, 
family, church, and local ent have 
failed should we turn to State government 
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and beyond that as the last possible resource 
to Federal Government. 

This manifest of responsibilities is more 
Simply stated than achieved, of course. In 
fact, it is patently difficult. 

The mere fact that you are here, to me, 
indicates your interest in personal economic 
development. The spirit of your organiza- 
tion is one of dynamic progress. I deduce 
from this that you then are interested in a 
society which will allow for personal growth, 
Spiritually and economically. 

The order outlined, I am convinced. is the 
Tight path. How to achieve this society 18 
another matter. 

The lures of the welfare state are not easily 
exposed. Senator Huen Scorr, of Pennsyl- 
Vania, in his book entitled How To Go Into 
Politics” had something to say about this. 
Dealing with stolen elections, Senator Scorr 
Made the point that votes can be bought 
through processes other than the exchange 
Of dollar bills at the polling place. He 
Wrote: 

“There were caesars before Caesar, and 
after him, who dealt in bread and circuses. 
Caesar was high priest not only of the cor- 
rupted religion of the day but of a de- 
bauched electorate as well. He poured out 
the public moneys from the treasury for 
their amusement; he manipulated the price 
Of their bread; he told them always that 
these blessings came from Caesar. And it 
Was quite a while before the Roman people 
tumbled to the fact that the big party was 
On them, after all, 

“Overinflated payrolls, printing press 
money, and government largess for political 
Purposes may corrupt the electorate as surely 
as vote stealing at the polls, and much more 
Successfully. 

“Those who seek power beyond the will 
and intent of the people gain their foothold 
by winning over the voters with appealing 
Promises; something for nothing, security 
without work, entertainment without price. 
After all Mussolini and Hitler were elected 
at perfectly legal elections, so far as the 
electoral forms were concerned. So was Huey 
Long, the first time.” 

To achieve the state of responsible people 
We must first square our own thinking, re- 
Sisting those tempting lures of bread and 
circuses; something for nothing. 

Then we must apply our efforts to our 
churches and our political parties. It is 
not our minister, priest, or rabbi that we 
Must convince; it is we ourselves and our 
fellow church members who must assume 
the responsibility. F 

We will need to give better support to the 
Welfare agencies of our communities. More 
than just money is required; personal at- 
tention and participation are vital. 

In our political parties, we must search 
for candidates who provide more than glib 
answers to massive problems. We need real 
leadership; leadership of integrity, I am 
Teminded here of a saying that has great 
Meaning to me. It is: “When little men 
begin to cast long shadows, the sun is set- 
ting on a civilization.” 

Our emphasis cannot be on Federal Gov- 
ernment alone. We need to find good can- 
didates for offices ranging from purely local 
responsibility to the Presidency. 

You, as you cross the bar to adulthood, 
must prepare. In sum, you need to exercise 
your energies, your abilities, your integrity 
across the board in your communities—in 
every phase of life and living. In the mean- 
time, you have the right to demand that 
those presently making decisions exercise 
Care, After all, we are dealing with your 
destiny, your future, your heritage. These 
Precious matters should not be pawns in a 
Political football game. 
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The how to do it offered here in general 
terms emphasizes again that the task of 
maintaining liberty is a difficult one indeed, 
That thought is neither new nor unique. 

There is a story from American history— 
it has almost become a legend—from the 
Constitutional Convention. Perhaps you ra- 
call that the writers of the Constitution were 
not altogether sure of themselves. How 
competent man is to govern himself was a 
large question. But, these men decided that 
self-government—a society of freemen— 
needed to be tried. Benjamin Franklin 
shared the trepidation of others, but he 
signed the document. Having signed he 
moved out to the street. As he emerged, he 
was accosted by a woman who demanded: 
“Mr. Franklin, what kind of government 
have you given us?” 

Pranklin responded with one of the pro- 
fundities of American history. He answered, 
“A republic, Madam, if you can keep it.” 

Whether legend or not, the anecdote puts 
the entire problem in focus. What the emi- 
nent Dr. Franklin said in these brusque 
terms is fundamental and obvious. Free- 
dom is the problem of each individual; it 
must be won and rewon in every day of 
every freeman’s life. 

These thoughts may be viewed by some as 
old fashioned; the word “reactionary” has 
been applied by the contentious and cynical 
advocate of welfare state socialism. The 
truth is that he is the reactionary because 
he is taking us back to the servile state. Un- 
der the guise of something called liberalism 


he is destroying the roct of true liberalism,” 


human liberty. The fact is that despite his 
protests, he does not believe man capable of 
living in freedom and accepting his responsi- 
bilities. * 

You, as representatives of the youth of 
America, I think will make the final decision. 
My generation and those living of prior gen- 
erations can at best do little more than en- 
gage in a holding action. By girding your- 
selves to full acceptance of your political and 

“economic responsibilities you can lead not 
simply the American people, but the people 
of the entire world to soaring heights of 
spiritual, cultural, and economic achieve- 
ments. 


How We Got This Way—VIII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, the eighth in 
the New York Daily News series of edi- 
torials “How We Got This Way”—pub- 
lished November 26—is presented below: 

How We Gor THIS Way—VIII 

The opening paragraph (preamble) of the 
U.S. Constitution (effective March 4, 1789) 
states ungrammatically that the American 
people are adopting the document “in order 
to form a more perfect union” and for 
other purposes. 

Within 5 years (1794), the power of the 
Government of the “more perfect union” 
to collect taxes was challenged, in the 
Whiskey Rebellion in western Pennsylvania 
against excises (sales taxes) on American 
liquor. 

Militia from several States put down the 
Whiskey Rebellion, But the idea was al- 
ready batting around that any State had 
the right to declare null and void (nullify) 
any act of Congress which it didn't like. 
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This proposition was solemnly set forth 
in resolutions which passed the Kentucky 
and Virginia Legislatures (1798-99) and 
were written by two undoubted patriots— 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison. 

The Hartford, Conn., convention in 1814 
(of delegates from the New England States) 
felt the same way, because of a pre-War of 
1812 Federal embargo on trade with Eng- 
land and France. It remained for John C. 
Calhoun to build nullification into a power- 
ful political doctrine. 

Senator Calhoun, Democrat, of South 
Carolina, who had been Secretary of War 
and twice Vice President, went into battle 
in 1832 against the high tariffs which were 
making northern manufacturers prosperous 
and doing little to help southern cotton and 
tobacco growers. 

A South Carolina State convention in 1832 
passed a Nullification Act declaring the 1828 
and 1832 U.S. tariff laws null and void in- 
side South Carolina. President Andrew Jack-. 
son came within an ace of invading the State 
with Federal troops and starting the Civil 
War then and there. 

The crisis was settled in a compromise 
engineered by Henry Clay, the great com- 
promiser, and the doctrine of nullification 
went into a decline. 

Another and far more explosive idea had 
been kicking around for many years; namely, 
the notion of secession—outright withdrawal 
of States from the Federal Union. 

The nullificationists believed that a State 
could snoot an act of Congress and go on 
obeying all other U.S. laws as a full and 
legal member of the United States. This 
was a pick-and-choose principle which didn't 
contemplate any breakup of the Union. 

Secessionists—many of whom were only 
nullificationists to begin with—believed a 
State had a perfect right to check out of the 
Union bag and baggage and set up in busi- 
ness as an independent nation. 

They based their argument largely on 
amendment 10 of the Constitution, the last 
article in the Bill of Rights. 

This amendment says that “the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people.” And the original Constitu- 
tion doesn’t say in so many words that no 
State may quit the Union, 

As the northern enemies of Negro slavery 
grew stronger and louder in the 1840's and 
1850's, the idea of simply quitting the Union 

e more and more attractive to more 
and more southerners, 

Further, slavery was as inefficient and un- 
economical as it was morally wrong. Hence, 
the South's prosperity increased far more 
slowly than the North's—a fact which galled 
many a southerner and increased southern 
dislike of the Union. 

Things began coming to a head soon after 
Abraham Lincoln was elected President in 
November 1860. On December 20 of that 
year, South Carolina adopted its ordinance 
of secession, Frantic efforts were made in 
Washington to reach yet another compromise 
rs the pattern set by the now dead Henry 

ay. 

But between January and May of 1861, 10 
more Southern States seceded; and on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1861, the Confederate States of 
America was established, with Montgomery, 
Ala., as first capital and Jefferson Davis as 
President. The Confederates attacked Fort 
Sumter, S.C., April 12-13, 1861. 

The showdown had come between the se- 
cessionists and the Union Firsters. This 
showdown lasted 4 years almost to a day, 
took the lives of about 1 million men, has 
been known ever since as the Civil War or 
War Between the States, and buried the idea 
of secession apparently beyond possibility 
of resurrection. 
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State Man in Vietnam Helps Farmers 
at Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, our technical assistance pro- 
gram in other areas of the world is one 
of the long range contributions that the 
United States is making to halt com- 
munism and make possible world peace. 

The Jackson (Miss.) Clarion Ledger 
recently had an article about the work of 
one of the devoted technicians in this 
field, Mr. J. K. Garner, of Greenwood, 
Miss. Mr. Garner is now working in one 
of the most important areas of the 
world, South Vietnam. 

Under unanimous consent I would like 
to insert the article about Mr. Garner 
and his work: 

STATE MAN IN VIETNAM HELPS FARMERS AT 
WORK 
(By Daniel Dorsdoff) 


Saldo, SOUTH VIETNAM. —"One great im- 
pact of our aid program in South Vietnam 
is that we're showing the Vietnamese that 
they can carry out their own projects for 
progress,” according to J. K. Garner, a U.S. 
technical assistant from Greenwood, Miss. 

A farm machinery expert, Garner is now 
advising the Vietnamese on the purchase, 
operation and repair of farm equipment, 
from bulldozers used to clear jungles to 
small hand plows and water bufalo har- 
nesses. 

“It gives a great deal of satisfaction to see 
the Vietnamese apply our suggestions with 
their own initiative. They are among the 
most enthusiastic and aggressive people that 
I've worked with,” he said. 

The biggest project which Garner has aid- 
ed is the reclamation and preparation of 
approximately 250,000 acres of idle land in 
order to relieve population pressure and help 
resettle hundreds of thousands of refugees 
from Communist North Vietnam. 

CONTINUAL TASK 

“In land development we have had a con- 
tinual task of operation and maintenance of 
machines for opening up and developing new 
lands since 1957," Garner said. 


Garner helped the Vietnamese set up a ` 


central shop in Saigon that can repair any 
piece of farm vehicles or farm machinery. 
According to American foreign service of- 
ficials, it is the only shop of its kind in the 
Far East. 

Once, when a fire in Saigon threatened the 
shop, Garner rushed to the scene and took 
personal charge of firefighting operations 
until firemen arrived, and he was credited 
with saving over $1 million worth of ma- 
chinery given by American aid to South 
Vietnam, He received the International Co- 
operation Administration Meritorious Sery- 
ice Citation, “For heroism beyond the call 
of duty and without regard for personal 
safety.” 

Though tractors and other large machinery 
are starting to be introduced in South Viet- 
nam, Garner said that small hand tools will 
continue to be most important for the ma- 
jority of Vietnamese farmers for several 
decades. 

“One of our programs is to increase and 
improve the supply of water buffalo, which 
the tractor might never replace in impor- 
tance in Vietnam. He's a heavy worker and 
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can thrive on only a grazing diet in tropical 
conditions. He can also be used for meat 
and milk.” 

Raised on his father’s farms in Marvell, 
Ark., where he was born, Garner has had con- 
tinual experience with farm machinery. 


KNOWS HAND TOOLS 


“The South did not extensively mechanize 
its agriculture until 1940, so I'm well ac- 
quainted with hand tools. I had been work- 
ing on our farm long before we got our first 
tractor.” 

After attending the University of Arkan- 
sas in Fayetteville, he managed plantations 
for his father and for Wilson's Bank in 
Greenwood, and he was a factory representa- 
tive for Minneapolis Moline Implement & Co. 
In 1940 he entered a partnership in Green- 
wood in an implement and machine repair 
business. 

In 1950 he was elected president of Na- 
tional Retail Farm Equipment Association, 
after serving as president and vice president 
of its Mid-South branch, which he had 


helped organize. 
During World War II, Garner served 
on the implement dealers price control 


committee. 

One problem in foreign aid is getting peo- 
ple to realize that it takes time to implement 
programs abroad, just as they do in the 
United States, according to Garner. 

“For instance, we've brought in a hand 
machine with which a group of farmers can 
make bricks for their homes, using a mix- 
ture of 6 percent cement and 94 percent 
soll. But it’s hard to make people realize 
that it will take years to experiment with 
different types of soil and construct trial 
homes, train farmers and villagers to use 
the machine, and provide for repair," Garner 
said. 

GUERRILLAS A PROBLEM 


Another problem has been the Communist 
Viet Cong guerrillas. 

“The Viet Cong have continually hindered 
our work since 1958. They've dynamited 
machinery and have killed several of our 
tractor drivers in their efforts to undermine 
the effectiveness of the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment in reaching the people,” Garner said. 

Working with the United Nations and 
U.S. technical assistance missions almost 
continually since 1952, Garner has been a 
machine adviser to Pakistan, Indonesia, and 
Thailand, before his assignment to Vietnam 
in 1957. 

His wife is now staying with their daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Hal D. Coppock in Jackson, His 
son, J. K. Garner, Jr., is a broker with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith. 


More Petitions Calling for an End to the 
Red Mail Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today presented to the Speaker's 
desk 43 additional petitions, calling for 
an end to the subsidy given Communist 
propanganda by this Nation. 

These petitions, signed by 462 persons 
in 13 States, call for action by the Con- 
gress to stop the free distribution of Red 
poison in our mails. 

Since March of last year, the Post 
Office has been forced to deliver—with- 
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out 1 cent of payment—tons of Com- 
munist propaganda all over the country, 
most of it to persons or groups that do 
not want the material and are especially 
incensed to learn that it is delivered 
free. 

These people cannot understand why 
the Congress is called upon to raise post- 
age rates for Americans while the Post 
Office delivers Communist propaganda 
free and adds to the postal deficit. It is 
time for action by the Congress on this 
matter. 


ADA Leans Toward Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

ADA Leans Towarp SOCIALISM 


The Americans for Democratic Action 
(ADA) supports diplomatic recognition of 
Red China. It also advocates compulsory 
health insurance, compulsory union member- 
ship along with Federal price, rent, and wage 
controls. 

This unique group also would grant Presi- 
dent Kennedy the authority to modify rates 
of taxes and expenditures to meet changing 
conditions, 

By its proposals the ADA cannot be con- 
sidered anything but an organization that 
has strayed far to the left. 

Unfortunately the ADA is not a tiny, fringe 
organization. Its roster includes many in 
high office. There are at least 36 members 
of the Kennedy administration who belong 
to the ADA. 

Among them are Abraham Ribicoff, a Cabi- 
net member; Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., special 
adviser on economics to the President; Adlai 
Stevenson, U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations; J. Kenneth Galbraith, Ambassador 
to India; and Harrison L. Wooford, Special 
Assistant to the President on civil rights. 

The ADA, not satisfied with liberal trends 
of the administration, now is demanding 
that the Government swiftly liberalize just 
about everything immediately, particularly 
in the field of segregation. There certainly 
are reforms to be made in this field but they 
can't be achieved with a stroke of the scythe. 
They must be brought about in a gradual. 
orderly manner. : 

The organization also has urged Secretary 
of Defense McNamara to continue his un- 
yielding opposition to military men who at- 
tempt to tell their troops the facts about 
communism. 

The ADA may have its principles, con- 
ceived in an aura of unreality and contin- 
ually shrouded in a cloak of “happiness for 
all” because Uncle Sam will pick up the 
check. 

But if the Nation heeded the advice of the 
ADA we all would plunge merrily along the 
highway to socialism. 

Sadly, many of those to whom President 
Kennedy listens most avidly have alined 
themselves with this organization. It seems 
primarily concerned with promoting unreal- 
istic ideologies rather than the best interests 
of the United States. 

It indeed is unfortunate that many of 
those on whom Mr. Kennedy leans for advice 
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are prophets for the ADA. If he heeds their 

Mouthings the Nation could be engulfed in 
t so quickly that mo one would have 
ime to say “Just a minute.” 


Man on the Moon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
i extend my remarks in the Recorp I 
ee an editorial from the October 30, 

961, issue of the Detroit Medical News, 
Which Dr. E. S. Parmenter, director of 
District Four Health Department, Al- 
Dena, Mich., has requested of me. 

I believe Mr. Slevin's statements to be 

ely, and it is my opinion that the 
enormous cost of placing a mat on the 
Moon could be put to a better use. If 
15 when such an accomplishment comes 
to being it will not be possible for just 
any citizen to make the same trip, and 
even if this were possible how would one 
exist and make a living on the moon? 

The editorial follows: 

Man ON JHE Moon 
(By John G. Slevin) 

Driving home the other night, the harvest 
it m was so beautiful and big it looked like 

Was only a few miles up there in the firma- 
Ment. This writer got to thinking about our 
nore project to put a man on the moon and 

OW we are in a race to beat the Russians to 
Teach our most famous satellite. How much 
Will it cost us? About $10 billion of tax- 
Payers’ money. 
3 America to get a man on the moon 

rst has become an obsession with some peo- 
ple. Why land a man on the moon? This is 
One orbit in the solar system which has been 
thoroughly explored by astronomers. We 

Ow it won't support life. Why spend $10 
Aten to get there, just to beat the Rus- 

ians? If the same amount of money was 
spent on a crash program to answer the rid- 
dle of cancer or the common cold, it would 
e immense benefit to the human race. 

ding a man on the moon will not solve 
Our problem of population explosion. We 
could not send our surplus people to colonize 
moon, or any other planet in the solar 
System. 
ene there may be some military value in 
© project to place a man on the moon can- 
5 be denied. But is it worth $10 billion? 
© doubt Khrushchev, as a good atheist, 
Would like his astronaut to get there so that 
ne can say he did not find God up there 
ther. (Poor Mr. K. probably thinks of God 
as an old man with long white whiskers.) 
tever military value such a space project 
May have, should be weighed carefully, and 
Compared with the value of scientific re- 
Search for the benefit of the human rgce. 

It is our money, as taxpayers, that is being 
Spent. We ought to have some say as to how 
and for what the Congress spends it. Let 
= not go hog-wild in our space race with the 
R Let us spend billions for defense 
a we must. But let us stop this silly busi- 
rene Of racing the Russians in space. Let us 
or anm ber that there is a limit to the amount 

taxpayers' money available and that other 

matters of greater value to humanity can be 
e ed in the field of scientific research 

an putting a man on the moon. Let us 
Put first things first. 
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Farewell to the Romulos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orn an editorial appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post of Monday, January 15, 1962, 
about the distinguished Ambassador of 
the Republic of the Philippines, Carlos 
P. Romulo. 

General Romulo is a renowned diplo- 
mat and a public servant of long experi- 
ence going back before the days when 
he served as delegate of the Philippines 
to the Congress of the United States. 

His good works rank high in history. 
He has served with distinction as Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations and as delegate of his 
country to that august body. He has 
been an outstanding spokesman and 
fighter for freedom since the dark days 
of Bataan and Corrigedor. His cham- 
pionship of American-Filipino friendship 
and his splendid record as spokesman for 
the free world to the peoples of Africa 
and Asia have won him the well-deserved 
affection and gratitude of the American 
people and the admiration of the world 
at large. 

The United States regrets to see this 
eminent champion of liberty and friend 
of the United States leave our land. We 
know, however, that he goes to continue 
his fine record of service to his country 
and to the world. We are confident that 
the voice of Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 
will continue to be heard in the same 
clear, well-reasoned way which has al- 
ways distinguished his thoughts and 
words in so many important and difficult 
assignments and at such crucial junc- 
tures in history. 

The Post editorial follows: 

FAREWELL TO THE ROMULOS 

Nostalgia will run deep today as Washing- 
ton bids goodby to an old friend—Ambassa- 
dor Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philippines. Mr. 
Romulo has represented his country here for 
an entire decade, and the friendship between 
this jovial soldier, writer, diplomat, and a 
vast number of Americans began at a much 
earlier date. His books dealing with United 
States-Philippine relations and other sub- 
jects brought a favorable impression of his 
abilities, and his close identification with 
the historic events at Bataan and Corregidor, 
and later his return with General Mac- 
Arthur to Leyte, gave his name a place in a 
significant chapter of history. Since then he 
has won distinction as the most lucid spokes- 
man for the Philippines abroad. 

General Romulo’s standing among the dip- 
lomats at the United Nations was illustrated 
by his election a few years ago as President 
of the General Assembly. He has not, of 
course, always seen eye to eye with the 
molders of American foreign policy, but he 
has retained their respect and confidence. 
And he has become perhaps the foremost 
symbol of the friendship between the Amer- 
ican and Filipino peoples. 
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We join in a warm salute to Ambassador 
Romulo and his charming wife and wish 
them many happy years in Manila, where he 
is scheduled to become president of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. 


A Department of Consumers to Protect 
the Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago I introduced a bill, H.R. 9619, 
which provides for the establishment of 
a Department of Consumers in the ex- 
ecutive branch, for the creation of a 
Committee on Consumers in the House 
of Representatives, and for various other 
purposes. It is an omnibus bill which 
calls for a broad program of protection 
for the American consumer and I am, 
ee entitling it “Consumers Act of 

In his state of the Union address on 
January 11, President Kennedy made 
this statement: 

To protect our consumers from the care- 
less and the unscrupulous, I shall recommend 
improvements in the food and drug laws— 
strengthening inspection and standards, 
halting unsafe and worthless products, pre- 
venting misleading labels, and cracking 
down on the illicit sale of habit-forming 
drugs. 


I am very pleased to know that the 
President is taking steps to afford the 
American public this protection. In fact, 
he recognized this need during the 1960 
presidential election campaign and 
stated on several occasions at that time 
his deep interest in consumer problems. 

My bill, however, goes much further 
than improving the food and drug laws. 
It seeks to provide protection to the con- 
sumer not only in food and drugs, but 
also in safeguarding the economic in- 
terests of consumers in such areas as 
financial charges on installment loans, 
in representing consumer interests be- 
fore the courts and regulatory agencies, 
in giving consumers greater representa- 
tion and a voice in government, and in 
other ways. 

I regard the American consumer as 
the biggest factor in the U.S. economy 
today on whom the continued growth of 
our economic structure depends to a very 
considerable extent. He is the supporter 
and the mainstay of our industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, all types of services, 
and every other phase of our national 
activity. Under the circumstances, it is 
imperative that the consumer have a 
voice in government and that his inter- 
ests be properly protected. 

Several years ago, when I served as a 
member of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, I was instrumental in the crea- 
tion of a Consumers Study Subcommit- 
tee, of which I was the chairman. This 
subcommittee conducted studies on food 
prices, marketing costs, agricultural sur- 
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pluses, the food stamp program, food 
stockpiling, and so forth. Our subcom- 
mittee served as the voice of the con- 
sumer and was effective in bringing about 
better understanding between farmers 
and consumers as to their specific prob- 
lems. After I left the House Agriculture 
Committee, the subcommittee was dis- 
continued, and as far as I know there is 
no other committee in Congress and no 
agency in the executive branch of the 
Government which is devoted primarily 
to the study of consumer problems and 
the protection of consumer interests. 

I have always held a deep interest in 
consumer problems and still retain this 
interest to this very day. It is my view 
that Congress has a direct responsibility 
for safeguarding consumer interests 
since it not only involves the general 
economic situation and growth of the 
country, but also matters of consumer 
interest which come before our regu- 
latory agencies and such Departments as 
Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and others. 

Just as the Congress and the Gov- 
ernment provide a voice to farmers, la- 
bor, business and industry, the armed 
services, the war veterans, education, 
science, and other segments of our na- 
tional activity, so it must give a voice to 
the consumer, the housewife, the wage 
earner, the elderly and retired, and all 
others who struggle with the problem 
of how to cope with the high cost of liv- 
ing, with the safety of foods and drugs, 
with protection of health and economic 
security. 

Think of all the instances that have 
come to light in recent years involving 
price rigging, fraudulent advertising, 
low standards of purity and lack of 
wholesomeness of foods and other arti- 
cles, misleading labeling, deceptive pack- 
aging, misrepresentation in manufac- 
turing, questionable techniques of mer- 
chandising, usurious charges of interest 
rates on installment purchases, and 
other ways to deceive the American con- 
sumer. The consumer is being com- 
pletely ignored, disregarded, stepped 
upon, and abused. 

My bill is comprised of three major 
sections or titles. Title I provides for 
the establishment of a Department of 
Consumers as a new department in the 
executive branch, headed by a Secretary 
of Consumers who would be a member 
of the President’s Cabinet. The new 
department would assume the functions 
and duties of the following agencies: 
Food and Drug Administration of the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment; the Federal Trade Commission; 
those areas in the Department of Agri- 
culture which are engaged in the en- 
forcement of the meat and poultry 
inspection acts; the Division of Prices 


and Cost of Living of the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics of the Department of Labor; 
the Home Economics Research Branch 
and the Human Nutrition Research 
Branch of the Agricultural Research 
Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture; and those areas of the National 
Bureau of Standards which are engaged 
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primarily in the research and testing of 
articles intended for consumer use. 

The Department of Consumers would 
be provided with wide powers in the field 
of consumer protection. Specifically, its 
functions would be: to present the con- 
sumer viewpoint in the formulation of 
government policies; to represent the 
economic interests of consumers in pro- 
ceedings before courts and regulatory 
agencies; to conduct annually a national 
consumers’ conference, to be attended 
by experts on consumer education and 
representatives of organizations engaged 
in protecting consumer interests, for the 
purpose of advising the Department and 
offering suggestions for its effective per- 
formance; to assemble, evaluate and dis- 
seminate information helpful to con- 
sumers, including information on com- 
mercial and trade practices adversely 
affecting consumer interests, and other 
functions. 

Furthermore, the Department shall 
conduct economic surveys and investiga- 
tions of the productive capacity for goods 
affecting consumers, of the distribution 
systems for consumer goods, the levels 
of prices and the factors entering into 
the establishment of such prices, the 
quality and suitability of consumer 
goods, and similar other surveys. 

Title II of the bill contains the “truth 
in lending’ proposal which requires a 
full disclosure of financial charges on 
installment loans, the purpose here being 
to protect the consumer and small bor- 
rower in their own interests and in the 
interests of the national economy. The 
consumer receiving such credit or loans 
is to be provided with clear information 
in writing on the cost of the property 
or service, the amount to be financed, 
the financial charges, and other details. 

Title III provides for the creation of 
a Committee on Consumers in the House 
of Representatives to deal with measures 
relating to the protection of consumer 
interests. This committee shall conduct 
studies and investigations of consumer 
problems, with particular emphasis on 
legislation needed to provide adequate 
protection for consumers against over- 
pricing of medicines and drugs, mislead- 
ing advertising, deceptive merchandise 
practices, impure foods, and related mat- 
ters. It shall consist of nine Members 
of the House and is to submit to the 
House the results of its investigations, 
together with recommendations for leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time to stop making 
an easy victim of the consumer and to 
see to it that he obtains his dollar’s worth 
in the market-places of our country. 
The American consumer taken as a to- 
tality is too big and too vital a part of 
our economy. He deserves greater recog- 
nition, The establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Consumers in the executive 
branch and a Committee on Consumers 
in the legislative branch would provide 
such recognition. I hope that the House 
Committee on Government Operations, 
to whom my bill has been referred, will 
give early consideration to the measure. 


tor Gulf and South 
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The Present Maritime Situation—An 
Unfortunate Administrative Hiatus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past few weeks there has been much 
talk about what will or will not happen 
to merchant ship construction subsidies. 
The maritime industry on the one hand 
believes that steps are being taken by the 
Government to slow down or stretch out 
the Maritime Administration vessel re- 
placement program, started less than 5 
years ago. 

On the other hand, with unconvincing 
denials, Government officials have raised 
more questions than they have answered. 
One fact now seems evident—whatever 
the reasons might be, there has been 
some foot dragging in the past several 
months where this shipbuilding program 
is concerned. 

One financial writer, Allen M. Smythe, 
quoted a high administration official 
who characterized this situation as an 
unfortunate administrative hiatus in an 
article appearing in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune on December 24, 1961, which 
under unanimous consent I include in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

SHIPBUILDERS JITTERY Over Bupcer CuTs— 
FEAR SLOWDOWN IN SHIP REPLACEMENTS 
(By Alien M. Smythe) 

The Nation’s shipbuilding industry is suf- 
fering a severe case of jitters and it is not 
from too much Christmas cheer. 

They are afraid that the Department of 
Commerce’s Maritime Administration is - 
about to slow down or stretch out the $4 bil- 
lion program to replace the Nation's sub- 
sidized cargo and passenger fleet in an effort 
to help President Kennedy balance his 
budget. 

Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges 
has attempted to convey some assurance by 
denying that he has ordered a freeze on 
shipbuilding subsidies. At the same time 
he admitted last week that some ship oper- 
ators have asked for a moratorium on the 
replacement program which would make the 
request for new shipbuilding subsidies un- 
necessary. 

UNFORTUNATE HIATUS 

One high administration official, who can- 
not be named, has admitted that there might 
be an unfortunate administrative hiatus in 
ship subsidy schedules. Such a hiatus 
might be caused by the following facts: 

During fiscal 1961, contracts for 31 vessels 
were awarded for a total value of $302 mil- 
lion. Of this $156.2 million was committed 
by Federal subsidies. This left a good-sized 
carry over of $54,882,000 in uncommitted 
subsidies for fiscal 1962. In addition Con- 
gress appropriated $98 million for merchant 
ship construction aid. 

In the first 5 months of this fiscal year, 

November 30, only $24 million of the 
$152.8 million subsidy total has been com- 
mitted. This went for contracts for four 
Lykes Bros. cargo ships and two cargo ships 

American Lines, In the 
last 7 months of fiscal 1962, which ends June 
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30, Only one vessel, a combination passenger 
and cargo ship for Grace Lines, is scheduled 
for contract award. This will call for an 
$11 million subsidy commitment. 
Thus the end of the fiscal year will see a 
$117.8 million carryover available. 
Congress kept its ship construction ap- 
Propriation at $98 million for this fiscal year 
use of the of 654 million 
existing at the end of fiscal 1961. The total 
4vailable for 1962 was expected to cover most 
Of another 22 cargo ships. Six of these will 
be built for Moore-McCormack Lines, four 
for Grace, five for United States Lines, and 
Seven for Lykes Bros. But under present 
Plans, it appears that contracts for these 
Cannot be awarded until fiscal 1963. Of 
Course, there is no guarantee that some ship 
Operators will not ask for further delay. 


FOR A BALANCED BUDGET 


Mr. Hodges, former Governor of North 
Carolina, said he is a strong supporter of a 
Vibrant merchant marine. But he also is 
an avid advocate of a balanced national 
budget. 

Few observers expect the next session of 
Congress to appropriate additional new 
Money for shipbuilding subsidies if Mr. 
Hodges reports a $117 million carryover in 
Unused funds. 

Many observers believe that President 
Kennedy has already decided not to recom- 
Mend any additional funds for shipbuilding 
in his budget message to Congress in Jan- 
Uary. Mr. Hodges, as a high administration 
Oficial in a position to know what the White 
House is considering, cannot properly com- 
Ment on anything in the budget until the 
President delivers his m T 

The shipbuilding industry's jitters have 
been increased by reports that two study 
Broups will recommend decreases in all 
transportation subsidies—air lines as well as 
Maritime. It is known that advance copies 
Of these groups’ reports haye been sent to 
White House budgeters who are drafting the 
President's message on fiscal requests. 


Paul Taubman’s Big Brass Band 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr, Speaker, many of 
us, I am sure, will recall from our youth 
the village bandstand, the big brass 
bands which were so much a part of 
the American scene a generation or two 
ago. Today they are all but gone from 
the American scene, except for films or 
television programs depicting that era. 

A noted American musician, Paul 
Taubman, who is a composer, pianist 
and conductor, has recently made an af- 
tempt to revive the old-fashioned brass 

d. He assembled a group of first- 
Class wind players and percussionists in 
New York, now known as Paul Taub- 
man's Big Brass Band, and an album of 
Some of America’s most famous marches 
has just been released. It is produced by 
e Altschuler. 

The album opens with “Stars and 
Stripes Forever,” John Philip Sousa’s 
best known march, and it concludes 
With a rich, sonorous version of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” Among the 
More famous marches presented in this 


album are: Franz Schubert’s “Marche 
Militaire,” W. C. Handey’s classic “St. 
Louis Blues” set in a rousing march 
tune, Sousa’s famous “Washington Post 
March,” the “Colonel Bogey March” 
from the film “Bridge on the River 
Kwai,” and a half dozen others. 

Let me add a word about Paul Taub- 
man. In addition to conducting music 
for as many as 20 television and radio 
programs a week, he serves on the board 
of governors of the Academy of Tele- 
vision Arts and Sciences and has helped 
organize concerts by high school stu- 
dents in cooperation with the New York 
City Board of Education. He has con- 
ducted band concerts in New York Cen- 
tral Park and Washington Square and 
has appeared with symphony orchestras 
in various parts of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad to commend 
his album to all my colleagues and to 
the public at large. I think it should be 
in every American home and in every 
school. 


Knorr Soups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day the Honorable Everett McKINLEY 
Dirksen, the junior Senator from Il- 
linois and the distinguished minority 
leader of the Senate, was host to all 
Senators in the Senate dining room for 
a serving of Knorr soup. This soup is a 
new hydrated product, produced by the 
Best Foods Division of Corn Products Co., 
whose headquarters plant—the world's 
largest food processing complex—is lo- 
cated in the northwestern section of my 
district in Argo, Ill. i 

Other than the fact that the quality 
of Knorr soup is of the highest, Mr. 
Speaker, I think it will be interesting to 
the Members to learn of the origin of 
this soup. It was originated in Heil- 
bronn, Germany, in 1838 and in the en- 
suing years became popular not only in 
Germany but also in all other countries 
of Europe. Later on, Knorr soups were 
brought to the United States by import- 
ers and were sold, primarily in gourmet 
and specialty stores under the brand 
name Knorr Suisse. Recently, the Corn 
Products Co. brought this soup to the 
United States for manufacturing. 

Mr. Speaker, this action represents an 
international business action worthy of 
note. Bringing in this product from 
abroad has meant not only a new prod- 
uct for the American public, but it has 
meant new investment and new jobs here 
in the United States—and at a time when 
we hear so much discussion of foreign- 
made products being sold in the US. 
market. In other words, the Knorr ex- 
ample shows us one way that the gold 
outflow problem can be ameliorated. 

Not only was a brand new plant con- 
structed at Argo, Ill, but additionally 
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these soups have already created more 
than 1,130 new jobs for U.S. citizens in 
manufacturing, selling, and marketing— 
and that is just the beginning. 


Raphael Semmes: Distinguished Son of 
Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, among the 
constructive results of the Civil War 
Centennial commemoration is a revival 
of the study of basic American history. 

An excellent illustration of this trend 
is a biographical sketch of Raphael 
Semmes, famed naval hero of the war, 
by Ruby R. DuVal, in the September- 
October 1961 issue of Shipmate, the 
well-known magazine of the U.S. Naval 
Academy Alumni Association. 

In order that this article may be given 
wider circulation and be permanently 
recorded in the annals. of the Congress, 
I include it as a part of these remarks: 
RAPHAEL SEMMES, DISTINGUISHED SON oF 

MARYLAND, HONORED BY US. Navy 
(By Ruby R. DuVal) 

The State of Maryland is proud to claim 
as a native son the daring Raphael Semmes— 
sailor, lawyer, and advocate of the Doctrine 
of States Rights—so often referred to as the 
South’s most intrepid mariner. And it is of 
nationwide interest to learn that when a 
new guided missile destroyer slid down the 
ways at Avondale Marine Ways, New Orleans, 
on May 20, 1961, it was given the name of 
Raphsel Semmes who won fame as skipper 
of the Confederate sea raider Alabama. The 
U.S. Navy thus honored the fearless seadog 
whose successful maneuvers toward com- 
merce destruction paralyzed the ocean- 
carrying trade of the United States during 
the War of 1861-65. 

Raphael Semmes, elder son of Richard 
Thompson and Catherine (Middleton) 
Semmes, born September 27, 1809, at Piscata- 
way, Charles County, was destined for a 
varied and colorful career—first in the U.S. 
Navy, later a student of law, and still later 
service in the navy of the Confederate States 
of America. He was orphaned in childhood 
and was reared in the home of an uncle in 
Georgetown, D.C. 

When Semmes, at the age of 17, received 
a warrant as midshipman in the U.S. Navy 
from President John Quincy Adams, he little 
dreamed of what the future held in store for 
him. At the age of 26, in 1835, he was named 
acting master of the famous U.S. frigate 
Constellation; and, less than 30 years later, 
he was destined to skipper two of the most 
elusive and feared raiders in the history of 
maritime warfare—the Sumter and eventu- 
ally the Alabama, 

With his midshipman's warrant, Semmes 
reported for duty aboard a sloop-of-war of 
the Mediterranean Squadron on September 
8, 1826. Later he completed a short course 
at the naval school at the Norfolk Navy Yard 
and had duty affoat in the Lexington, the 
Erie, the Brandywine, and the schooner 
Porpoise. In 1832 he qualified for promo- 
tion, but there was no vacancy in the rank 
of lieutenant. Discouraged, he thought of 
studying law so he requested leave of ab- 
sence and went to Cumberland, Md., where 
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he read law in the office of his brother Sam- 
uel for 2 years. He was admitted to the bar 
but soon realized his first and foremost in- 
terest was the Navy and decided not to 
resign. 

Raphael Semmes received the rank of 
Lieutenant in February 1837, nearly 2 years 
after he had received an appointment as 
acting master of the frigate Constellation. 
He was interested in oceanography and was 
a faithful follower of Matthew Fontaine 
Muary, the Pathfinder of the Seas.“ He al- 
ways found duty challenging and profitable 
when given assignment with hydrographic 
surveys. 

During long leaves of absence, as was 
customary in his day, Semmes from time to 
time studied and practiced law in Maryland 
and in Ohio. It was in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
that he met and married Anne Elizabeth 
Spencer in May 1837. They had six chil- 
dren—three sons and three daughters. 

When war came with Mexico, Raphael 
Semmes was in command of the US. brig 
Somers and his ship was one of the blockad- 
ing squadron off Veracruz in 1846. He lost 
the Somers in a gale and a court of inquiry 
exonerated him of blame while praising his 
seamanship unstintingly. He was soon 
detailed as flag lieutenant to Commodore 
David Conner and sent ashore with the naval 
artillery at the bombardment of Veracruz. 
He accompanied Gen. Winfield Scott's troops 
to Mexico City on special duty as volunteer 
aide to Maj. Gen. W. J. Worth, who cited 
him for his intelligence and gallantry. 
Thus, unforeseen circumstances had per- 
mitted him to obtain dual experience in the 
profession of arms. 

In November 1847 Semmes returned to 
Prospect Hill, Ala., where he had established 
a home for his wife and family in 1841. He 
was given command of the Electra in 1848 
and 1 year later was detached and placed on 
waiting orders. In fact, until 1861, he was 
in the waiting orders status more than half 
the time. He had moved his family to 
Mobile, Ala., in 1849 and it was there that 
he maintained his legal residence the 
remainder of his life. Promoted to the rank 
of commander in 1855, he was detailed to 
the Lighthouse Service and served as in- 
spector of stations on the Gulf of Mexico. 
Next came duty in Washington, D.C., as sec- 
retary to the Lighthouse Board and he was 
named a member of the Board in 1861. In 
the interim he wrote and published his 
memoire and practiced law. 

On February 14, 1861, the Committee on 
Naval Affairs of the provisional Confederate 
government then meeting in Montgomery, 
Ala., requested Raphael Semmes’ presence 
for a conference. His views on the Doctrine 
of States’ Rights were known and his ability 
as a naval officer had been proven. He 
knew that the invitation to a conference 
meant a summons to active duty which he 
had been anticipating. The following day 
he his commission in the U.S. Navy 
and started for Montgomery where he gave 
the Confederate Congress his views on na- 
tional defense. 

Semmes was sent north to purchase muni- 
tions, ordnance machinery, and ships; and 
in April 1861 he was given command of 
the C.S.S. Sumter, the first national war- 
ship of the Confederacy. Formerly a packet 
steamer, the Havana at New Orleans, her 
new commander had to rebuild and equip 
her for war; and with all in readiness on 
June 30, 1861, Raphael Semmes put to sea 
with a crew of 114 officers and men. Thus 
began the epochmaking raids against 
enemy commerce, 

Cruising to the Caribbean and the South 
Atlantic—and prizes for the Con- 
federacy hither and yon—Semmes hoped to 
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find a legal way for the South to profit by 
his activities. Finally he crossed to Gibral- 
tar, taking six prizes along the way, but 
there he was blockaded by Federal vessels 
and there his ship, the Sumter, had to re- 
main. Meanwhile his accomplishments on 
the high seas were being weighed by Capt. 
James D. Bulloch who had been sent to 
England by President Jefferson Davis as a 
secret agent; and at length he was notified 
by Stephen R. Mallory, Secretary of the Con- 
federate States Navy, that he was promoted 
to the rank of captain for gallant and 
meritorious conduct. 

Captain Semmes’ new command was the 
raider Enrica, commissioned as the C.S.S. 
Alabama and receiving her first salute on 
August 24, 1862. The Azores had been cho- 
sen as the rendezvous for this occasion. 

The fame of Raphael Semmes and the 
Alabama—almost legendary during the war 
years—are important factors in the naval 
history of that period. His cruise to the 
American coast in 1863, his following the 
lanes of the Atlantic up and down the coast, 
his recrossing to the coast of Africa in Au- 
gust of that year, his rounding the south- 
ern tip of Africa and following the coast up 
to the Indian Ocean and on through the 
straits of Singapore were history-making 
voyages of commerce destruction. His con- 
fident return voyages via the Arabian Sea, 
the Indian Ocean, and up the Atlantic to 
Cherbourg, France, where the Alabama found 
anchorage on June 11, 1864, are indications 
of his determination and resourcefulness. 

Another shitp-of-war steamed into the 
harbor of Cherbourg on June 14, 1863. 
Now the die was cast—here was the USS. 
Kearsarge—and 5 days later the two en- 
gaged in battle. The gallant Alabama 
foundered, surrendered, and finally sank. 
Semmes and many others of his crew were 
picked up by the English yacht Deerhound 
and were taken to England, where the Eng- 
lish people were determined to make a hero 
of him. 

Wounded and with his health shattered by 
stress and strain, Raphael Semmes journeyed 
to Switzerland for a rest before returning to 
Richmond, Va., in January 1865. The fol- 
lowing month he was appointed rear admiral 
and given command of the Confederate ves- 
sels on the James River, consisting of three 
ironclad rams and seven wooden steamers. 
When Richmond was evacuated, however, he 
was obliged to burn his ship rather than 
have it fall into Federal hands. He landed 
his men as a naval brigade and eventually 
surrendered as a part of Joseph E. Johnston's 
army at Greensboro, N.C., 17 days after the 
surrender at Appomattox. 

Following his parole on May 1, 1865, Sem- 
mes returned to his home in Mobile where 
his whole family had assembled to greet 
him. Much to his chagrin, politicians of the 
Federal Government were preparing a bit- 
ter blow, and he was arrested and taken 
prisoner to Washington. When he finally 
returned to Mobile in April of the next year 
he was elected probate judge of Mobile 
County and took up the practice of law. He 
devoted his spare time to writing his 
“Memoirs of Service Afloat During the War 
Between the States“ —a valuable contribu- 
tion to naval history—published in 1869. 

Raphael Semmes died August 30, 1877, 
and the citizens of Mobile who regarded him 
with admiration and deference took steps to 
express their high esteem, His funeral was 
military, with an admiral’s salute befitting 
his colorful service afloat; and, as he was a 
devoted Catholic, his funeral oration was 
given by Father Abram J. Ryan, the poet- 
priest of the Confederacy, another native son 
of Maryland long identified with the city of 
Mobile. 
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Advertising, the Multiplier of Our 
Economy—Address by Roy E. Larsen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, we as 
Americans are finding it increasingly 
necessary to examine the nature of our 
economy, the direction of its movement, 
and the importance of its growth in re- 
lation to our domestic goals and inter- 
national commitments. The role of ad- 
vertising and marketing as a part of 
our economic growth is an extremely 
important one. 

Attacks on the economic validity of 
advertising have been made by, among 
others, no less important personages 
than The Honorable Kenneth Galbraith, 
now our Ambassador to India, in his 
book “The Affluent Society,” and Dr. 
Arnold J. Toynbee, the British historian. 
I believe it is equally important that we 
know the viewpoints of business leaders 
who have, to a large degree, the respon- 
sibility for achieving the economic goals 
desired by government. 

At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, Inc., this 
winter, Mr. Roy E. Larsen, chairman of 
the executive committee of Time, Inc., 
examined the role of advertising in our 
economic life. Mr. Larsen is a director 
of the Ford Foundation, a director of 
the Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment, and has been a director of the 
Advertising Council since its formation 
20 years ago. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address by Mr. Larsen to 
the Association of National Advertisers 
at Hot Springs, Va., on November 2, 1961, 
be inserted in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADVERTISING, THE MULTIPLIER OF OUR 
ECONOMY 
(Address by Roy E. Larsen to the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, Hot Springs, 

Va., Nov. 2, 1961) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Association 
of National Advertisers, I was delighted to be 
asked to join the distinguished businessmen 
on your program this morning and to be 
asked to speak about some aspects of the 
role of advertising in our society. 

Sometimes people get asked to speak be- 
cause they have just recently written a book. 
But my presence here, I’m afraid, is based 
on a flimsier pretext. I am guilty of having 
written no more than a single chapter for a 
recent book, 

The book was called “The Promise of Ad- 
vertising.“ It was published in honor of 
James Webb Young for the University of 
Illinois Department of Advertising. My own 
chapter was entitled Ad and the 
Affluent Society.” In it I attempted to an- 
swer some of the recent criticism we have 
been about the basic role of adver- 
tising in our economy. 
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There have been a great many attacks on 
Advertising in recent years. They fall into 
two ca Some critics merely single 
out advertisements—advertisements that are 
dull, misleading, offensive, or in bad taste. 
Such attacks can best be met by making our 
advertisements better, and that is something 
we should all be doing. Sometimes this 
Criticism is unassailable and should be heard 
thoughtfully, rather than argued with. But 
the great danger is that bad advertising pro- 
vides a favorable climate for a broader kind 
ot attack—an attack on the economic valid- 
ity of advertising. But such criticism 1s 
eminently assatlable, and it is to combat 
such critics that Iam speaking to you today. 

‘The chapter I wrote for “The Promise of 
Advertising” was in answer to the attacks 
On the validity of advertising that appeared 
in “The Affluent Society,” by Kenneth Gal- 
braith, At the time he wrote he was a Har- 
vard professor, and now, naturally, he is an 
important member of the new national ad- 
Ministration. His book had an important 
impact on thinking people. And the latest 
reverberation from it is a new attack on the 
basic role of advertising—this time from an 
even more eminent authority, Dr. Arnold 
J. Toynbee, the British historian. 

Each of these men premised his criticism 
on his own specialty—Ambassador Gal- 
braith on economics and Dr. Toynbee on 
history. But they both came out at about 
the same place. In any event, I am about 
to put myself in the unenviable position of 
arguing economics with Galbraith and his- 
tory with Toynbee, or maybe history with 
Galbraith and economics with Toynbee, 

I am sure that most of you are fimiliar 
With Galbraith’s book. But because many 
of you may not have read what Toynbee said 
last spring before a distinguished audience 
at historic Williamsburg, Va., I would like 
to quote some of the major—and to me 
Shocking—points that he made. Toynbee’s 
Speech has been widely distributed and wide- 
ly quoted. 

“In the Western World of our day,” he 
Said, “the tempter’s role * * is being 
Played * * by everything we sum up under 
the name of Madison Avenue and all that 
this label stands for. A considerable part 
of our ability, energy, time, and material 
resources is being spent today on inducing 
us to do hard labor in order to find the 
Money for buying material goods that we 
Should never have dreamed of wanting if we 
had been left to ourselves And now 
Mark this. Toynbee says: “I would suggest 
that the destiny of our Western civilization 
turns on the issue of our struggle with all 
that Madison Avenue stands for more than 
it turns on the issue of our struggle with 
communism.” 

Much of this is a leaf direct from Gal- 
braith’s book. But then Toynbee goes off 


on his own. Galbraith had seemed to sug- 


Best that the answer lay in abandoning the 
Satisfaction of material wants met by pri- 
vate enterprise, in order to concentrate on 
needs he thought should be met by Govern- 
Ment. Toynbee went further. He asked 
that we continue to produce material goods, 
but that we spread them evenly, with the im- 
Partiality of a cement trowel, among all the 
People of the world. 

“Fortunately for the economy of the afflu- 
ent Western World,” said Toynbee, “there is 
no scarcity of genuine needs in the present- 
day world as a Whole. Let us suppose 
that the affluent Western minority were to 
reorient the aim of its economy to the new 
Objective of meeting the elementary needs 
Of the indigent majority. This would insure 
dur economy's health and survival.” 

I was genuinely startled to see that the 
man who has taken such giant steps in his- 
tory would venture this unsophisticated step 
into the field of international economics, for 
What he proposes is nothing less than govern- 
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ment planning and socialism on a world 
scale, 

Thus, the two most recent and important 
of the long series of attacks on both our 
free enterprise system and advertising's role 
in that system. 

In he trials of the depression of the 
1930's, particularly the burdens of wide- 
spread and crippling unemployment, a great 
deal of attention was directed to a school of 
thought known as the new economics, 
and especially to its brightest star, Lord 
John Maynard Keynes, a Cambridge, Eng- 
land. professor economist. Keynes urged 
that government take on the job of control- 
ling the economy and employing the unem- 
ployed through public works, thus bring- 
ing into play a magic multiplier for the 
economy. 

In fairness to Keynes, his acute analysis 
of factors at work set into motion much posi- 
tive and penetrating thought: public works, 
as they came into being, helped to amelior- 
ate human suffering. And countercyclical 
fiscal policy is still generally accepted today 
as a yaluable tool of government. 

But his multiplier never seemed to 
multiply very much where it should have 
worked best. Unemployment, which was 16 
percent of the total work force in 1931, never 
dropped to less than 14 percent during the 
whole decade of the thirties. 

Eventually, with the defense and war 
periods, full employment was achieved. Be- 
yond a doubt, it was achieved by public 
works, because production for defense and 
war is nothing if it is not public work. But 
as we are all well aware, when there was an 
overwhelming need for the highest possible 
production, these public works were con- 
ducted under private auspices. 

Nevertheless, the disciples of the new eco- 
nomics viewed America’s World War II pro- 
duction record as crushing proof of how 
much America could produce If its economy 
were centrally directed. What is more, they 
were almost unanimous in anticipating an- 
other great depression after the war unless 
the Government continued to play a very 
large role in the economy. ’ 

But the failure of a great postwar slump 
to materialize was a considerable jolt to 
many of the new economists. They were 
likewise taken aback when the recessions of 
1949 and of 1953-54 failed to deepen into 
depression—and thereby failed to fulfill 
their predictions. 

By 1955 their charge that the private sys- 
tem simply could not deliver the goods—or 
enough purchasing power to enable the 
American people to buy the goods—began to 
seem like an unpromising line of attack 
on the free economy and an unconvincing 
reason for advocating a more statist econ- 
omy. The free economy was delivering the 
goods—and the purchasing power, too—in 
embarrassing profusion. 

It was at about this point that Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., now also an important 
member of the new administration, wrote 
a New Republic article advising liberals to 
find something new to be liberal about. And 
it was at about this point that Harvard Pro- 
fessor Galbraith sat down to write his book. 

In bright, readable prose, Galbraith point- 
ed out the glaring deficiencies in our society 
in the midst of affluence—as had many a 
writer, educator, and businessman before 
him. What militates against the timely cor- 
rection of these deficiencies, he said, is the 
“conventional wisdom * * * ideas which 
are esteemed at any time for their accepta- 
bility,” and which resist change long after 
events have made them obsolescent. 

Galbraith was already intellectually bored 
with the truly fantastic production and con- 
sumption that a predominantly private econ- 
omy had wrought in America. He now said, 
in effect: the important thing is not the 
quantity of production and consumption. 
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It is the quality of consumption that merits 
concern. American consumers cannot be 
trusted in free choice to buy what is best 
for them, and American businessmen cer- 
tainly cannot be trusted to give them what 
is best for them. 

By and large, his catalog of needs was very 
much the same as that which has been set 
forth—and acted upon—by many a public- 
spirited American businessman in this room. 
Galbraith said he was concerned about 
American education, American taste, about 
slums, unsafe parks, tangled traffic, shortage 
of hospital beds, shoddy or silly products, 
juvenile delinquency, etc. In all this he was 
Saying that the quality of American life is 
more important. than, but presently deemed 
inferior to, America’s productive power. 

To this, surely, the right reply is simply: 
welcome. Welcome for adopting as his own 
one of the oldest and most conventional of 
all the pieces of conventional wisdom; 
namely, “man does not live by bread alone.” 

But Galbraith’s new wisdom then took a 
new plunge. It is not the consumer who is 
to be charged with poor judgment in mak- 
ing his choices, said Galbraith. Not at all. 
It is the producer who has taken over the 
prerogatives of choice. Having produced the 
goods, he must somehow get them dis- 
tributed and sold. So, through advertising 
and salesmanship, he lulls the consumers in- 
to believing that they want what he has 
made. Said Galbraith—in words that Toyn- 
bee has now echoed: “The link between pro- 
duction and wants is provided by the insti- 
tutions of modern advertising and salesman- 
ship. These cannot be reconciled with the 
notion of independently determined desires, 
for their central function is to create de- 
sires—to bring into being wants that previ- 
ously did not exist.” 

Tam afraid that many of Galbraith's read- 
ers were completely taken in by the conclu- 
sions he based on this oversimplified premise. 
Certainly advertising has played a large and 
significant role in the achievement here of 
great and widespread affluence. But it has 
not and could not create wants that did not 
exist, nor bring forth needs from the in- 
fertile soll of public apathy. The role of ad- 
vertlsing is to connect human desires with 
production and so create mass markets, and 
to make the satisfaction of those desires an 
economic function. Advertising does for dis- 
tribution what the assembly line does for 
production. The net result of both is not 
uniformity and sameness, but rather a tre- 
mendous variety of mass-produced and mass- 
marketed products, continuing competition 
to make those products better and, above all, 
the widening of human options and choice. 

At this point, I would like to make a con- 
cession to Professor Galbraith. Much legiti- 
mate criticism can be directed against large 
areas of American taste. So there is noth- 
ing amiss in Galbraith's presuming to criti- 
cize Americans’ choice as to how they use 
their money. 


But Galbraith did not stop with mere 
criticism of the choices that Americans make. 
Because the choices are bad, he said in effect, 
the matter of choice should be taken from 
the consumer—and out of the marketplace 
altogether. Clearly, in his book, he advo- 
cates a greater role for government—using 
its taxing power to make good the deficien- 
cies in American life that private persons 
and groups would never have the sense and 
will to correct voluntarily. In place of pri- 
vate taste, we must assume then, would be 
the imposed taste of government, perhaps an 
Office of good taste. 

Of course, he’s wrong in principle, and he's 
wrong as a matter of practical economics. 

The matter of principle, of course, is that 
Galbraith would narrow the area of volun- 
tary choice—the area of freedom—in Amer!- 
can life, and thus enlarge the area of co- 
ercion. What he overlooks is the cost—the 
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cost in freedom, in innovation, in vitality— 
of interfering with human options. 

And surely the enlargement of the gov- 
ernment sector of our economy, especially 
under auspices of a philosophy as hostile to 
private production as Galbraith’s book is, 
would damage incentives, the investment 
process, and productivity. We might well 
end up destroying our affluence. Then, the 
era when we were worrying about the uses 
of affluence would seem like the good old 
days indeed. 

Public taste, furthermore, is self-correct- 
ing—far more so, I suspect, than govern- 
ment taste. The tailfin, for instance, not 
so long ago often excorlated as an example 
of inferior public taste, has disappeared from 
most American cars. The compact car with- 
in 1 year became a major part of automobile 
production—not because the producers 
wanted it so, but because the public de- 
manded it. Last year a charting of spend- 
ing of discretionary income by Americans, in 
a period of growing affluence showed larger 
percentages were being spent for theaters, 
operas, concerts, education, active recrea- 
tion, and medical care. Public education, in 
particular, has almost tripled its spending 
in the past decade. And note that this 
tripling came not from Washington but from 
our States and communities. 

It is abundantly clear that a revolution in 
tastes and standards is actively underway. 
Ours is a society of motion and growth. Just 
this month, Fortune is reporting that Ameri- 
cans spent or donated $3 billion for culture 
last year, 70 percent more than the esti- 
mate for 10 years ago—including a billion 
dollars’ worth of books, $300 million to run 
public libraries, and $300 million to operate 
their 620 art museums. I wish that His- 
torian Toynbee would take social critic Gal- 
braith by the hand and remind him that 
what he observes today is not nearly so sig- 
nificant as the direction in which a society 
is moving. It is this direction and mo- 
mentum of change, more than present 
affluence, or present power, or present stand- 
ards, that best define a civilization. 

What is it that changes public taste for the 
better, and that elevates public standards? 
It is a great many things. One of the most 
important is affluence itself, which gives us 
time for more education and leisure pursuits, 
and whets our demands, not just for more 
goods, but for better ones. But there have 
been other important catalysts for our de- 
veloping taste. And one of them has been 
advertising. Galbraith charges~ that the 
voice of advertising has been heard on behalf 
of more beer, but not on behalf of better 
schools. 

True, the advocacy of better schools, better 
health, better communities has not been a 
primary use of advertising. Nevertheless, 
as you know, the engines of mass commu- 
nications, whose own efficacy was made pos- 
sible by advertising, have stimulated com- 
munities into action on behalf of better 
schools for a great many years. Through the 
dedicated efforts of the Advertising Council, 
millions of people have been exposed, in- 
sistently and repeatedly, to the needs that 
Galbraith himself professes to be concerned 
about—better schools, better cities, better 
health, better government. 

Businessmen today are keenly aware of all 
these objectives of a healthy society, and 
what's more are in the forefront of the efforts 
being made to achieve those objectives. - In 
the past 12 years, corporate aid for higher 
education has risen from less than $25 mil- 
lion @ year to more than $150 million. No 
wonder that American Socialist Norman 
Thomas confessed not so long ago that prac- 
tically everything he stood for when he en- 
tered politics has been accomplished. 

Thus, when Britain's Toynbee lectures us 
at Williamsburg by saying that “Producing 
and disposing of the maximum quantity of 
consumer goods was not the purpose of the 
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American Revolution,” we can only reply, 
“Who ever said it was?” I fear that Dr. 
Toynbee has fallen into the error, so grevious 
for any historian, of confusing means with 
ends. 

The purpose of the American Revolution 
was, and the ongoing purpose of the con- 
tinuing American revolution still is, “To 
secure the blessings of liberty for ourselves 
and our posterity." Several years ago .For- 
tune magazine in a special issue on distribu- 
tion pointed out that “The Declaration of 
Independence, intended for the American 
Revolution, had a surprising philosophical 
relevance to the industrial revolution, 
hence to the American market. The Decla- 
ration’s basic principles are the sine qua 
non of mass production and mass distribu- 
tion in the 20th century.” 

In that same issue Fortune faced up to 
the old question of whether distribution 
costs too much, and Fortune made what was 
to me a very startling disclosure: The higher 
the ratio of distribution costs to total costs, 
the higher our general level of prosperity 
will be. 

The place to really see the importance of 
distribution is in an underdeveloped econo- 
my. I thought of that recently when I saw 
in Life some pictures of Ambassador Gal- 
braith in his new assignment in nonaffluent 
India. I have myself visited those isolated 
Indian villages, where distribution costs are 
virtually zero, because there is no distribu- 
tion. The standard of living is not much 
higher than zero. When the village is opened 
to a main highway and a cooperative market- 
ing center is set up nearby, distribution 
costs begin. And living standards go up. 

If Galbraith is perceiving some of these 
truths, then I wish he this time would take 
Dr. Toynbee by the hand and guide him 
patiently through the perplexities of world 
economics. For Toynbee shows very little 
understanding of those perplexities when 
he suggested “that the destiny of our West- 
ern civilization turns on the issue of our 
struggle with all that Madison Avenue stands 
for,” and “that the affluent Western minority 
reorient the aim of its economy to the new 
objective of meeting the elementary needs 
of the indigent minority.” 

Reorient our aims, indeed. What nation 
in the history of the world has ever given 
so much of its bounty, or so large a fraction, 
of its treasure, to other nations in need? 
The hungry we have fed by the millions. 
Others we have helped to help themselves. 
The striking testament to this purpose is 
today's thriving mass-consumption market 
in Western Europe. There is no way to raise 
the standards. of other nations except 
through helping them put to work the nat- 
ural forces of growth in their own economies. 
This requires, not perpetual reliance on the 
benevolence of others, but the creation of 
some kind of governmental order where in- 
dividuals can buy, sell, invest, and freely 
exchange goods, labor, knowledge, and edu- 
cation. 

And this surely was once the philosophy— 
and should be today—of the bona fide liberal, 
the man who stood for personal liberty. 
We need such liberals today to push for 
higher standards everywhere, to work for 
the force of law in the world to advance the 
cause of legitimacy and responsibility and 
limits in government, to spread the under- 
standing of the deepest meanings of individ- 
ual freedom, 

In that very fundamental sense, much of 
American business has made itself a part 
of the liberal tradition. But those of us 
in advertising, as the communicators for 
American business, must do still more. 

Under the onslaught of a mounting wave 
of criticism, misunderstanding and misrep- 
resentation, two things need to be very clear 
to us. First, we must understand that an 
attack on advertisements is very different 
from an attack on the economic validity of 
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advertising; and second, that an attack on 
the validity of advertising is equally an at- 
tack on our free enterprise system. 

It is not our function to debate criticism 
of advertisements. We should rather correct 
deficiencies by improving their quality, and 
by making effective legitimate suggestions 
for self-policing. But it is our function to 
debate criticism of advertising as an eco- 
nomic force, and we need to do this better 
than we have—better than I have this 
morning. 

The talents and the brilliance of people 
in adyertising have helped move mountains 
of goods, and have had a major role in 
creating our mass-consumption economy: 
But those same talents and that brilliance 
have not yet succeeded in effectively com- 
municating these truths about our business 
system to enough of the educated and in- 
telligent citizens of our modern industrial 
democracies; I mean in Western Europe, in 
Australia, in Canada, and right here at 
nome. If truth is on our side, the task 
should not be too formidable. If truth is 
not on our side, then our critics are right 
and we are wrong, advertising is wrong: 
business is wrong, and America is wrong. 
I, for one, am convinced that America 15 
right. Thank you. 


How We Got This Way—VII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, part VII 
published November 19, 1961—of the 
New York Daily News series of editorials, 
“How We Got This Way,” is as follows: 

How We Gor THIS Way—VII 

For most practical purposes, the history 
of political parties in the United States 
didn’t begin until 1792, toward the end. of 
George Washington's first term as President. 

President Washington himself disliked the 
idea of political parties; thought they would 
divide the Nation dangerously and unnec- 
essarily. 

He was elected and reelected by unanimous 
vote of the presidential electors—an expe- 
rience which no doubt strengthened his 
conviction that the country could do very 
well without political parties. 

In Washington's own first administration, 
though, and in parts of his second, were tw° 
brilliant and strong-minded men whose 
views continually clashed. These men were 
Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Alexander Hamilton. 

Jefferson believed in the wisdom of the 
people particularly of the farmers. Ham- 
ilton believed in the wisdom and orderliness 
of businessmen, bankers, and property OWN- 
ers. Jefferson, in short, was a radical, 
though not an extreme one; Hamilton 4 
conservative, though not a reactionary. 

There are those who say that everybody i$ 
born either a conservative or a radical, and 
that nothing can be done about it. At any 
rate, the Federalist and Republican Parties 
were in active operation by 1792. 

Hamilton and John Adams were the Fed- 
eralists’ first leaders. Jefferson headed the 
Republican Party—which after a few years 
changed its name to Democratic, and has 
survived under that name to this day. 

Hamilton’s men fought to keep the Na- 
tion a republic, as created by the Constitu- 
tion. Jefferson's party strove to turn it into 
a democracy. (A republic is governed by 
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Officials whom the people elect; a democracy 
is run directly by the people.) Neither man 
Succeeded 100 percent. 

RADICALS VERSUS CONSERVATIVES 


Washington and his one-term Federalist 
Successor, John Adams, held office long 
enough for Hamilton to shore up the U.. 
Treasury, establish the Government's credit 
and stabilize the money system. 

But President Adams’ party grew tyranni- 
Cal during the unofficial war with France 
(1797-1800), and when that excitement died 
down there was a terrific reaction against 
the Federalists. 

In the Presidential election of 1800, Jef- 
ferson defeated Adams by act of the House 
of Representatives, since Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr were tied as to electoral votes. 

Jefferson brought in a number of re- 
forms, some needed and some not. So 
Popular was his Democratic Party that it 
Stayed in power until 1841 (Presidents Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Monroe, John Quincy 

ms, Jackson, Van Buren)—though 
Adams, while technically a Democrat, ac- 
tually was a conservative who had once been 
a Federalist. 
ae Federalist Party dried up and blew 
y. 

This early U.S. political history was a sort 
Of preview of all that has happened politi- 
Cally in the Nation since 1840. 

pendulum swung back toward the 
Conservatives in that year, when the 
Whigs—a sort of resurrected Federalist 
Stoup—elected William Henry Harrison 
esident. 

About that time the Democrats, because so 
Many of them were Southerners, grew con- 
Servative on the issue of Negro slavery. The 
Republican Party (founded 1854; elected its 

t President, Abraham Lincoln, 1860) be- 
Came the new radical group because it op- 
Posed slavery, and led the Nation in the 
Civil War which abolished that “peculiar 
institution.” 

CEASELESS PENDULUM 


After the war, the Republican went con- 
Servative, and the Democrats returned to 
Tadicalism—which flowered fantastically in 

am Jennings Bryan, who ran three times 
for President but never made it. 

The two parties today have their radical 
and conservative wings—or, as they prefer 
to call them, liberal and conservative. The 
liberals pretty much run both parties, and 
have done so for years. 

But it may be that the pendulum is again 
Swinging toward the conservatives—either a 
Republican Party grabbed by Senator Barry 

LDWATER, Republican, of Arizona, or a coa- 
ition of Northern Republicans and con- 
Servative Southern Democrats. 

All politics aside, it looks as if the United 
States is the great Nation that it is today 
largely because conservatives and radicals 
are continually at fierce odds with one an- 
Other, but neither group—thanks to the 
Constitution's built-in safeguards—has ever 
yet been able to get a permament grip on the 

vernment. 


United Nations Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _, 
or 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, many, 
Many persons from my district have 
been Particularly concerned over the 
issuance of $200 million worth of bonds 
by the United Nations. Many of them 
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have pointed out that the United States 
is already paying 47 percent of the total 
cost of the United Nations and is now 
considering buying $100 million worth 
of these bonds that the United Nations 
is trying to sell. One constituent puts it 
rather succinctly when he writes me to 
the effect that each time the U.S.S.R. 
buys $1 million worth of bonds, we, or 
the United States, buy $2 million worth. 
I think that most of my colleagues in 
Congress would agree, that if we use this 
type of a purchase plan, the U.S. Treas- 
ury would be called upon to pay out 
very little money. 

In view of the concern within my 
district, that I have mentioned, I am 
pleased to support my colleague, the 
Honorable H. R. Gross, Representative 
from Iowa, in, his introduction of House 
Joint Resolution 595. This resolution 
provides that the United States shall 
make no loans or grants to the United 
Nations until all members of the United 
Nations have paid in full their assessed 
share of the costs of the operations of 
the United Nations, including the ex- 
penses of operations in the Congo and 
Gaza strip. 


State of the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 
Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, if there is 


one thing we have learned since coming 
to Congress it is to be able to separate , 


a man from his words, to evaluate him 
by the standards of character, person- 
ality, and forthrightness, while at the 
same time reviewing his proposals on the 
basis of their practicality. This seems 
to be the attitude in which thie American 
people are today placing their estimates 
on President Kennedy—they like him 
immensely—but haven't gotten around 
to associating his legislative recom- 
mendations with the man. 

As we review the recent state of the 
Union message we are immediately 
struck with its departure from the in- 
augural address of a year ago when the 
people were reminded that their first ob- 
ligation is to serve their country, where- 
as last week’s speech before the joint 
session puts the emphasis the other way 
round. Emphasis, too, that as Con- 
gressmen we are henceforth to consider 
ourselves as partners of progress seemed 
to ignore the fact that such a partner- 
ship must be a balanced one, not only 
as to responsibility but also as to 
authority. 

The one area where the President 
should have enthusiastic support is in 
the field of the mutual responsibility of 
both management and labor to hold the 
line on inflation. Heretofore, it has ap- 
peared that all of the appeal has been 
directed toward management to keep 
down prices with precious little said to 
labor to forgo another undeserved and 
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unjustified round of wage increases. 
Everyone understands that this admin- 
istration owes its very existence to the 
unions—and indeed in many States the 
Democratic Party has been taken over by 
labor—but there is a prior responsibility 
to protect the welfare of all of the peo- 
ple, regardless of their economic or poli- 
tical character. 

Of keen disappointment to most of 
those with whom I have talked was the 
President’s apparent conviction that our 
people can have both guns and butter, 
that we can increase our defense ex- 
penditures and at the same time expand 
the welfare state. In my opinion—and 
I find that most of my constituents agree 
with me in this—the economic stability 
of the Nation is the key to its longevity, 
that we can meet Mr. Khrushchev suc- 
cessfully on all fronts and then by fall- 
ing on our faces financially, we make it 
possible for him to take us over without 
firing a shot. To my way of thinking, 
President Kennedy would have been a 
bigger man, albeit less popular with the 
liberal contingent, if he had served no- 
tice that until the threat of communism 
is fully met we of necessity will have to 
hold the line on this welfare hodgepodge. 
Instead, he seems to subscribe to the idea 
that we can have our cake and eat it, too 
and we all know that will not work. 

It comes right down to this, that Con- 
gress has its work cut out for it, and it 
must be our responsibility to call a halt 
on any new programs, or the expansion 
of old ones, that have been recommended 
for no other purpose than to keep the 
current administration in power. As 
for me, I shall continue to do my best to 
represent the conservative philosophy of 
those whom I have been elected to serve, 
a philosophy which is admirably set 
forth in the following editorial taken 
from the January 12, 1962, issue of the 
Daily Local News, of West Chester, Pa., 
and commended to your careful perusal: 

THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 

The President who addressed the Congress 
yesterday was n different President from the 
one of a year ago. And his state of the 
Union message was in decided contrast to 
the one he delivered last January. So was 
the underlying philosophy. 

The “ask not what your country can do 
for you“ idea was missing yesterday, and in 
its place was a host of things which Mr. 
Kennedy has proposed that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will do for the people. In fact, if 
everything that the President mentioned 
were to become a part of our daily lives it 
would not be necessary for anybody to ask 
anything of thelr country. Everything 
would be done. 

The President reminded Congress that 
“the Constitution makes us not rivals for 
power but partners for progress. We are all 
trustees for the American people, custodians 
of the American heritage.” That implies a 
grave responsibility on the part of the Presi- 
dent and Congress. It was never the intent 
of our Founding Fathers that the Federal 
Government should do for the people what 
the people are able and ready to do for them- 
selves. 

When Mr. Kennedy was a growing boy 
another member of the Democratic Party, 
the late Woodrow Wilson, made an observa- 
tion which is worthy of repeating. “The 
history of liberty,” said the late President, 
“is the history of the limitation of govern- 
mental, not the increase of it.” 
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But history shows that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has steadily encroached upon the 
duties, the rights, and the powers of the 
various States. The concentration of power 
in the Nation’s Capital in recent years has 
been brought about at the expense of every 
taxpayer in the country, and the end ap- 
parently is not in sight. 

What has become of the sacrifices of which 
Mr. Kennedy spoke so easily and so fre- 
quently during the past year? Surely there 
are no sa ces, at least not at the moment, 
for a people whose government would do 
everything for them. The old frontiers 
were far more rugged than the new. 

President Kennedy has called for record 
expenditures at a time when there should be 
a curb in spending, at least on those pro- 
grams which are not essential to our national 
security. He intends to battle for those pro- 
grams which were fought over and lost in the 
last Congress. He doubtless will encounter 
rough going in a congressional election year 
but he has served notice that he will pursue 
the course he has laid out. 

No need to refrain from asking what your 
country can do for you if the President suc- 
ceeds in having his way, it will be done with- 
out the asking. If, as Mr. Kennedy stated 
in his message, he and Congress are “partners 
in progress,” then Congress will also have 
something to say. It said it positively and 
conclusively last year. There is little doubt 
but that it will repeat that performance this 
time around. 


Resolutions of the United-Italian Amer- 
ican Labor Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to insert the texts of 
three resolutions adopted by the United- 
Italian American Labor Council at its 
20th annual conference held on Decem- 
ber 21, 1961, at the Hotel Commodore in 
New York. The prominent labor leader 
Luigi Antonini is the president of the 
council and my good friend Howard 
Molisani is the secretary. 

The three resolutions deal with the 
massacre of the 13 Italian airmen in 
the Congo recently, the reallotment of 
the unused quota numbers to countries 
which are members of the Atlantic Al- 
liance and whose quotas are oversub- 
scribed, and enactment of legislation to 
provide medical aid to the aged under 
social security. 

The three resolutions have my heart- 
iest endorsement. They read as follows: 
RESOLUTION ON THE MASSACRE OF 13 ITALIAN 

AIRMEN IN THE CONGO 

Whereas the entire civilized world was 
shocked and horrified by the massacre of 13 
unarmed members of the Italian Air Force 
who were in the Congo to serve the United 
Nations on a mission of mercy and human- 
ity; and 

Whereas all reliable information and fac- 
tual evidence have confirmed that the sav- 
age massacre was perpetrated by riotous Con- 
golese troops who were incited by totali- 
tarian stooges like Gizenga to mutiny against 
the legally constituted central government 
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of the Congo and to fanatical hatred of the 
western peoples; and 

Whereas efforts by the recognized Premier 
of the Congo, Adoula, to bring to justice the 
barbarian perpetrators of the massacre are 
still being sabotaged by the followers of Gi- 
venga, a self-admitted enemy of Western 
democracy and a promoter of anti-Western 
and anti-democratic intrigues in that tor- 
mented country: Be it a 

Resolved by the 20th annual conference 
of the United-Italian American Labor Coun- 
cil, held on December 21, 1961, Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City, That we— 

(a) Extend our heartfelt condolences to 
the Government and to the freedom-loving 


people of the Republic of Italy and to the 


families of the martyred thirteen airmen; 

(b) Urge the U.S, delegation to the United 
Nations to make unceasing efforts to make 
sure that the perpetrators of the horrible 
crime and their political mentors and insti- 
gators be brought to justice; 

(c) Call on the Department of State to 
order a study by experts in the field, of 
the political intrigues by the totalitarian 
Communist elements in the*Congo and in 
other newly independent countries of 
Africa and Asia, so that a more effective 
policy may be formulated to isolate and de- 
feat these brutal enemies of human dignity 
and freedom; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be sent to 
the President of the United States, to the 
President of the Italian Republic, to the Sec- 
retary of the Department of State, to our 
Ambassador to the United Nations, to the 
AFL-CIO and to the press. 


RESOLUTION ON IMMIGRATION 


Whereas about 140,000 Italian citizens, 
members and close relatives of families of 
American citizens in the United States, have 
applied for admission to our country and 
their applications have been processed and 
approved; and 

Whereas they have been put in the fourth 
preferential quota, for which no visas are 
available, with the result that these appli- 
cants have been vainly waiting for the last 
7 or 8 years to be permitted to join their 
dear ones in the United States; and 

Whereas about 50,000 quota numbers are 
left unused annually by the northern coun- 
tries of Europe; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
had recognized that the most urgent task 
of our immigration laws is to help the re- 
union of families that are still divided: Be 
it 

Resolved by the 20th annual conference of 
the United-Italian American Labor Council 
held on December 21, 1961, Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York City, That we call upon the 
administration and Congress to have its next 
session enact a measure providing for the 
reallotment of the aforementioned unused 
quota numbers to those countries which are 
members of the Atlantic Alliance and which, 
like Italy, have an overwhelming number of 
already approved applications in the fourth 
preferential quota, but are still vainly wait- 
ing for their United States visas; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this resoltuion be sent to 
the President of the United States, to the 
leaders of the U.S. Congress, to the AFL-CIO 
and to the press. 

The United-Italian American Labor Coun- 
cil, at its 20th anniversary conference held 
on December 21, 1961, Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, calls on the President of the 
United States to renew his efforts and rec- 
ommendations to the coming session of the 
Congress to speed up the procedure for the 
enactment of pending legislation to extend 
to our senior citizens full medical assistance 
through social security; and urges the Mem- 
bers of Congress to cooperate for the early 
enactment of the bills providing for this 
necessity and highly humane reform. 
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Marine Corps League and American 
Legion Post Declare War on Interna- 
tional Communist-Socialist Conspiracy 
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HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying indeed, to note the awareness 
on the part of so many thousands of 
small patriotic organizations, of the 
existence of the threat posed by the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy. The 
realization by the people that this strug- 
gle is actually a war for our very survival, 
and not merely another international 
political chess game, manifests itself in 
a multitude of resolutions calling for 4 
recognition of the existence of that war. 

The southern Kansas detachment Ma- 
rine Corps League, and the Patrick 
Henry Post No. 144, American Legion, re- 
cently adopted “a declaration of war” on 
the international Communist-Socialist 
conspiracy. The declaration reads as 
follows: 

A DECLARATION OF WAR 


We hereby declare war on the interna- 
tional Communist-Socialist conspiracy, and 
its army of fellow travelers, dupes and 
liberals who serve Communist pu and 
objectives, We have neither willed nor 
chosen this war. The Communists have 
willed it, and they have been fighting it with © 
success for over 40 years. This Declaration 
is not presumptive; it is years tardy. 

American appeasement, sellout and be- 
trayal in Eastern Europe, in China, in Korea 
and now in Cuba has so strengthened the 
enemy forces that today our own lives, and 
those of our loved ones are threatened, UD- 
der the deceiving label of “fighting com- 
munism“ we as taxpayers have been made, 
by pro-red influences deep within our GOV- 
ernment, to contribute billions of our sav- 
ings to strengthen Communist and pro- 
Communist governments—our self-admitted 
life-and-death enemies. Our first great task 
is to win the battle of America—to achieve 
a foreign and domestic policy which in truth 
is pro-American and effectively anti-collec- 
tivist. Collectivism always becomes totali- 
tarian. 


THE MEASURE OF COMMUNIST INFLUENCE 


In making this commitment, we are aware 
that the lives we save may be our own. 
Since we and our comrades in arms made 
our sacrifices in World War II, the Com- 
munists haye enslaved 800 million more 
people. And these conquests of atheistic 
Communism have been won following the 
inception of the United Nations. with its 
pretense of serving the freedom and dignity 
of man! 

We refuse to be side-tracked by any con- 
troversies over mere name-calling. We have 
but to look at the appalling record of Com- 
munist conquests and gains during the past 
three national administrations, and the? 
consider what that record could and should 
have been. Good intentions and mere anti- 
Communist word attacks are not enoug)- 
Our total enemy must be fought as a total 
enemy. Since 1917 the absolute cost to non- 
Communists who try to do gentlemanly busi- 
ness with the Communists is subversion, en- 
slavement and death. 

The Communists and their stooges, Red 
and otherwise, are not our brothers in God 
or in Christ. They deny or pervert all reli- 
gion and all morality. They are the de- 
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Selvers, the atheistic children of the Devil to 
Whom we owe not appeasement, aid, or sur- 
Tender, but our undying resistance. 
OUR INSPIRING EXAMPLE 
In this struggle we have the inspiring ex- 
ample of Jesus Christ who stood firm before 
Pontius Pilate and the mob of lying, covet- 
dus deceivers who screamed for His blood. 
Americanism was born in controversy; it has 
always been controversial because evil men 
bo nge seek to destroy human liberty. To 
noncontroversial is to be nothing. Jesus 
Was and still is controversial. 
a To engage the vast Communist-Socialist 
mear apparatus head on does require moral, 
motional, and intellectual courage. But we 
* ve never claimed nor aspired to be gutless 
fenders. Indeed, we and millions of our 
iso comrades in arms, who we pray will 
ros inspired to join our effort, were blooded 
he mortal controversy of combat. We 
Challenge patriotic organizations and indi- 
‘duals across America to adopt this or simi- 
zar declaration of war, and thus also become 
Controversial” by speaking up for God, free- 
om, and country. 
FOUNDATION PRINCIPLES 
In this war, ideas and truth are more po- 
tent than nuclear weapons. We deny that 
man is merely an accidental arrangement of 


atoms; we assert that the personal freedom, 
ei a and responsibility of man are the 


of God, and that this gift is eternal. 
We concur with Woodrow Wilson that: 
history of liberty is the history of limi- 
{ations upon the power of government.” It 

Manifest that the overexpanded power of 
Sovernment is the curtain which has again 
kia, again blacked out the lights of human 

berty. Man cannot eat the fruit of the tree 
pergovernment and preserve the fruit 
Of the tree of liberty. 

We declare that the principles upon which 
dur Constitutional Republic was founded 

ever valid; that these principles, in- 
pred by the Holy Scriptures, are the true 
Hundation for building a better world. 
bean Socialist enslavement we proclaim 
ae truths which we hold to be manifest 
the history of civilization: 

1. Justice is always personal and individ- 
ti Social justice is only individual jus- 

ce to the many. Only individual man has 
moral and spiritual capability. 

2. Justice is to reap that which one has 
Sown. To sow badly or not at all and to 
take much from others is injustice. To re- 
tio the mere material need of man or na- 
h n, regardless of moral standards and self- 
ao ability, is to encourage convetousness, 

pendence, and moral bankruptcy. We dis- 
please God and demoralize men when we 

O for them that which they should and 
Could do for themselves. 

8. Never to unnecessarily burden others 
a primary basis of good neighborliness. 
Fach has the just obligation to earn his 

read by the sweat of his own brow, and 
1 Care for his dependents unless prevented 
rom doing so by circumstances beyond his 
emedy or control. 
me The good society is the product of good 

izens. Individual man must be reformed 
3 Tedeemed with God's truth and grace 
fore the nation can be reformed. 

5. All men are created unequal in their 

ents and abilities. Social and econdmic 
quality deny the natural differences among 
men, and can be imposed only by force and 


reo, To be free is to accept the risk and 
sponsibility of personal failure; to be en- 
laved is to surrender the major control and 
Use of one’s life to State political authority. 

7. A moderately regulated, private, com- 
Petitive economic system serves the people 
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best because it provides the fairest, the most 
bountiful, and the most efficient method 
of producing and distributing goods and 
services. 

8. To love our enemies does not mean that 
the forces of virtue, truth, and humanity 
should aid or compromise with the forces 
of atheism, untruth, brutality, and fraud. 
To compromise with evil strengthens evil 
and weakens virtue. True love is always 
constructive. To do good is to strengthen 
the personal virtue, competence, and respon- 
sibility of men. 

9. Nations of freemen can excell totali- 
tarian states only so long as the incentives 
to personal responsibility and high moral 
standards are not dissipated through ma- 
terlalism, covetousness, and irreligion. 

10. To encourage the best in men we must 
reward not irresponsibility, but responsi- 
bility; not imprudence, but prudence; not 
dependence, but self-reliance; not incom- 
petence, but competence; not eyil but virtue. 


TO FIGHT THIS WAR 


In cold war, as in hot, it is essential to 
identify and expose the forces which serve 
the enemy, and to establish the tactics, 
strategy, and purposes of the enemy. This 
we shall do to the limit of our ability—with- 
out fear or favor to individuals or organiza- 
tions. We shall expose and oppose the Com- 
munists and those who serve their evil and 
deceiving purposes. We shall work so that 
those who are now duped may see the truth, 
repent and join our cause. We shall em- 
ploy, not rumor or hearsay, but documented 
evidence. 

As veterans we have on past occasions 
been the spearhead force for our wonderful 
country in mortal combat against its ene- 
mies. On the occasion of this declaration 
of war against the most murderous and 
diabolical enemy our civilization has ever 
faced, we act, not under orders, but as free 
men who, as did our forefathers, volun- 
tarily pledge our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor. 


Msgr. W. A. Losieniecki, J.U.L., of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Saturday, January 13, 1962, on the death 
of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Wenceslaus Losieniecki, 
J.U.L., pastor of St. Mary’s Church of the 
Maternity, Wilkes-Barre: 

Mscr. W. A, LOSIENTECKI, J. UL. 

The death of the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Wenceslaus Losieniecki, J.U.L., pastor 
of St. Mary’s Church of the Maternity, 
Wilkes-Barre, writes finis to a notable career, 
dedicated to the service of God and shared 
by his country, his community, and the cause 
of freedom. While his health had been fail- 
ing and his earthly mission accomplished, 
his passing, nevertheless, will be a severe 
blow to his parish, his colleagues in the 
priesthood, and to a legion of friends and 
associates here and elsewhere. 

Although he was as American as Plymouth 
Rock, he was steeped in the tradition of 
Poland, and understandably so. In the first 
place, he was a native of Blossburg in Tioga 
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County, the first Polish settlement in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, and a town that has 
furnished the Roman Catholic diocese of 
Scranton with a score of priests. 

From boyhood, his ties reflected his Polish 
background. He was educated at Orchard 
Lake and the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington. His assignments, with one brief ex- 
ception were at Polish parishes in the dio- 
cese. He was active in the Polish American 
Congress, Friends of Poland, the Polish 
Union, the Polish-American Historical Asso- 
ciation, the General Pulaski! Memorial Com- 
mittee, the Polish Veterans, to mention just 
afew. He was an authority on the role of 
Poles and Americans of Polish extraction in 
the history of the United States. 

That is not to imply he had no other in- 
terests. He was affiliated with a score of 
organizations, nationally and locally, that 
had no connection with Poland. In the 
community, for instance, he was a prominent 
figure in the Red Cross, Playground and 
Recreation Association, the Pennsylvania 
Heart Association, and the Catholic Youth 
Center. In the diocese, he held such offices 
as consultor, prosynodal judge, and examiner 
of junior clergy. His activities covered a 
wide range, proof of his industry, versatility, 
and dedication to the affairs of God and 
man. An idealist, he never spared himself 
in meeting his obligations in life. 

But the foundation of his career was the 
priesthood. First and foremost, he was a 
pastor, although he had been elevated to the 
rank of domestic prelate by a grateful church 
in recognition of his outstanding service 
and attainments. And, of course, in recent 
years St. Mary’s on Park Avenue was his 
major preoccupation. Thanks to his vision, 
initiative, and piety, a beautiful edifice, one 
of the finest in the area, was erected, and 
today this magnificent doorway to heaven 
stands as a monument to his zeal, one of a 
number he leaves as a spiritual leader, hu- 
manitarian, and administrator. His impres- 
sive record needs no encomiums here, speak- 
ing eloquently for itself. ` 


The Role of Research in Managed 
Abundance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the 
question is frequently raised, among 
farmers as well as our Nation’s food buy- 
ers, as to why we continue research to 
find better ways of producing and mar- 
keting better foods and at the same time 
carry on programs designed to cut back 
production of some commodities so sup- 
plies will more nearly match needs. 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman came into my State recently to 
dedicate a new national animal disease 
laboratory in the city of Ames, and real- 
istically faced up to this question. I 
might add, in that connection, that Sec- 
retary Freeman’s ability to discuss every 
facet of foods and farming, knowledge- 
ably and candidly, has encouraged 
Americans generally to take a fresh look 
at where we are and where we are going 
in agriculture. 

Secretary Freeman explored “The 
Role of Research in Managed Abun- 
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dance” during the laboratory dedication 
program and I believe Members of Con- 
gress and both producers and consumers 
of foods will find his comments, which 
follow, interesting and informative: 
THE ROLE oF RESEARCH IN MANAGED 
ABUNDANCE 


(Address by Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
L. Freeman at the dedication of the Na- 
tional Animal Disease Laboratory, Ames, 
Iowa, December 14, 1961) 


Since becoming Secretary of Agriculture, 
I have been telling the people of the United 
States of the significant contribution to their 
welfare and to their standard of living which 
agriculture is making. Today, at the dedi- 
cation of the National Animal Disease Lab- 
oratory, I believe we have a fitting occasion 
to show how research in agriculture benefits 
every person in every walk of life. 

It is true that the American farmer is 
better off and has a better standard of liv- 
ing than farmers in most other countries, 
and production research has played a part 
in this. But, it is fair to say that the public 
has received a far greater proportion of bene- 
fits in terms of having available a plentiful 
supply of food at lower real cost than any- 
where else in the world. 

Let me illustrate this more specifically. 
In the past 50 years, our population has 
nearly doubled, while the number of farm- 
workers has been cut in half. Yet our peo- 
ple are better fed and better clothed today 
than ever before. 

One farmer today can feed 26 people, but if 
we farmed with the same techniques and 
the same seeds, fertilizers, and chemicals 
used In 1940, we would need almost 8 million 
more workers on the farm. 

But those 8 million workers can produce 
nearly half of all our manufactured goods. 
They can build all our new roads, new fac- 
tories, and new homes; then can mine all 
our coal and iron, and leave more than 
enough manpower besides to drive our trucks 
and buses, run our railroads and airlines, 
supply our gas and electricity, and keep our 
telephones working. 

And all the while, the productive success 
of those remaining on the farm has lowered 
food costs to the consumer from 25 percent 
of the average income in 1940 to 20 percent 
in 1960. By comparison, food costs in West- 
ern Europe take 30 to 45 percent of the 
average family income and in Russia food 
costs amount to well over 50 percent. 

In this context, it would be fair to assume 
that the cost of this production research 
should be charged to the general public. 
Certainly, the benefits of continued research 
in developing more efficient and economical 
methods of producing food and fiber will 
be needed in the years ahead as our popula- 
tion increases and our standard of living 
continues to rise. 

Yet, there are many people today who are 
puzzled by the fact that we are continuing 
this research in agricultural productivity. 

They ask: “Why do we, on the one hand, 
continue research in agriculture to find bet- 
ter ways of producing farm commodities 
while on the other hand we are seeking to 
cut back production, to adjust farm output 
more nearly to the level of current need?” 

Or they may phrase the question this way: 
“Why do we continue such practices as land 
drainage when we are paying farmers to 
take land out of production and put it to 
conserving uses?” 

Now these are legitimate questions. At 
first glance there is a real and significant 
contradiction. And it is a contradiction 
which those of us in agriculture must un- 
derstand more fully if we are first to show 
that it is a false analysis and, second, if we 
are to deal successfully with the problems of 
overproduction and low farm income. 
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I propose here to open a discussion which 
those in production research should pursue 
further and to attempt to clarify the role 
of research in a program of managed abun- 
dance in agriculture, 

Let us look a little further below the sur- 
face of these contradictions. If we follow 
the analysis of those who raise this contra- 
diction to its logical conclusion, they are 
saying, in effect, that we can better meet 
the challenge of agricultural abundance by 
making agriculture inefficient and less pro- 
ductive. 

Without production research to make the 
agricultural economy more productive, the 
whole economy of a nation suffers. Without 
adequate food to feed its people, a nation 
cannot hope to begin raising the standard of 
living of its people. 

I raise this point to emphasize this one 
fact: The primary goal of research in agri- 
culture has been to raise the standard of 
living of all people by providing food and 
clothing at relatively lower cost, while mak- 
ing possible the development of other pro- 
ductive resources. It is the public policy 
in a democratic society such as ours to en- 
courage activities which will provide the 
maximum benefit to the greatest number of 
people, 

And agricultural research to increase pro- 
ductivity has contributed materially to the 
economic progress of the United States. I 
think it would be criminal to stop this re- 
search today because we would be stopping 
progress which benefits the economy as a 
whole, 

Actually, success in terms of longrun 
production research is not something to be 
turned off and on. The present level of 
farm technology is the result of research 
which began decades ago, and in order to 
have adequate food supplies in the decades 
ahead, we will have to continue production 
research today—we must keep the produc- 
tion research pipelines full. 

It is generally true that production re- 
search will not provide the answer to the 
problems of low farm income and overpro- 
duction, and we should be under no illu- 
sion that it will. The farm income problem 
is a special problem of economics which 
grows out of the lack of bargaining power 
the individual farmer has in terms of his 
influence in the market and on the problem 
of overproduction, 

Thus we are dealing with two separate 
areas and two separate goals of agricultural 
research. Production research is designed 
to gain the maximum production in the 
most efficient and economical manner to pro- 
vide for the future food and fiber needs of 
a whole nation. 

Since it is difficult to obtain the precise 
amount of food and fiber needed at a par- 
ticular time, it then becomes the task of 
economic research to develop methods which 
will lead to effective resource adjustment and 
supply management to insure that those 
who produce are not penalized for their 
efficiency. 

When efforts are made to strengthen farm 
income by reducing the amount of land 
under cultivation, this should not lead to 
the conclusion that research, soil improve- 
ment and other conserving practices to make 
agriculture more efficient should be 
abandoned. 

If we were to cease all efforts to make ag- 
riculture more efficient, we would interrupt 
the longrun progress which is necessary to 
insure that the general public will continue 
to eat better and more cheaply and from 
which the Nation as a whole will benefit. 

We must continue to seek ways which will 
increase the share of the Nation's wealth 
which goes to the farmer, and this is an area 
where economic research in agriculture can 
play an important role. But we cannot ex- 
pect a slackening in production research to 
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help solve this problem any more than we 
can expect continued production 

to have any appreciable benefit to the farm- 
ers as a group. 

New and efficient practices will benefit, 
for a time, the farmer who is an innovator- 
By putting the product of research to work 
first, he gains a temporary economic adyan- 
tage over his neighbor who does not act a5 
quickly to put new technology into practice- 

But eventually his neighbors adopt the 
same practices, and climbing production is 
soon followed by lower prices. The result is 
that the benefits of technology flow throug? 
the farmer to the consumer. This pattern 
is often missed by those who advocate re- 
search as the answer to the problem of 10W 
farm income, and their efforts serve only to 
confuse two different problems. 

Research has a definite role in the agricul- 
tural program of the 1960's, both in its his- 
toric function to maximize the general stan- 
dard of living and in the growing task to en- 
able the farmer to share in the results of his 
productivity. 

It is fitting, I believe, to turn our attention 
at the dedication of this animal disease re- 
search facility to this role of research in 
a policy of managed abundance in agricul- 
ture both now and for the future. 

This group of buildings and the equipment 
they house represents the finest and most 
modern facility anywhere in the world ſor 
the study of animal diseases. From the 
scientists who are working here will come. 
we hope, some of the answers to animal 
diseases which today rob the farmer and the 
Nation of 11 out of every 100 hogs farrowed 
and take a heavy toll of cattle and poultry- 

Thus this lab can contribute great value 
to the efficiency and productivity of the 
farmer if it can identify and cure the dis- 
eases as it has been designed to do. 

But this is only one aspect of overall agri- 
cultural research for the 1960’s. Today, in 
terms of the overall goal of Managed 
Abundance agricultural research should 
serve five ends: 

It should help farmers prosper in a period 
of abundance. 

It should help provide more and better 
food at reasonable cost for all Americans. 

It should help protect our production 
potential. 

It should help adjust land, water, and 
human resources to meet growing needs for 
recreation, forests, and open space. 

It should strengthen our ability to use 
food as a major instrument of foreign aid. 

_Obviously, economic research, utilization 
research, marketing research, production re- 
search, and basic research all overlap in 
their contribution to these five ends. We 
cannot depend solely on utilization or mar- 
keting research to lift farm people to a level 
of prosperity in periods of abundance. 

The search for new and expanded markets 
for farm commodities must be accompanied 
by production research which lowers costs 
and improves quality—and by economic re- 
search to mark the path of agricultural ad- 
justment to economic growth. 

It means that where we have in the past 
placed a major emphasis on production re- 
search, we now will be calling equally on all 
disciplines. Each area of research, and each 
research facility and each person enga 
in research needs to view their role not 25 
an end in itself, but as one part of the great 
single force of overall agricultural research. 

It is this broad view—the new perspective 
of overall agricultural research—which will 
be most meaningful to the farmers and non- 
farmers of the Nation in programs of Man- 
aged Abundance, 

We should consider the overall impact of 
the research carried out here on animal dis- 
ease as it relates to research carried out else- 
where on forages and mechanization, and 
further relate these programs to the eco 
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nomic research or agricultural adjustment 
Such as that being done at the Center for 
Agricultural Adjustment here on the campus 
at Ames. 

We will continue expanding industrial and 
food uses for farm commodities through 
Utilization research. It already has brought 
Such well established innovations as frozen 
foods, concentrated fruit juices, potato 
flakes, and other dehydrated foods. 

Scientists will continue the search to im- 
Prove packaging, transportation, wholesal- 
ing, retailing, and other functions of the dis- 
tributing . Research in this area 
Can produce savings—some of which may be 
Passed on to the farmer but most of which 
will go to the consumer in lower prices—and 
it will result in better quality products. 

The basic research in dietary problems will 
Continue because there are many questions 
Still be to answered that could lead to 
healthier lives for all the people of the Na- 
tion. We need to know more about the 
exact role played by fats in the diet and 
their effect on health. We need to know 
More about what nutrients are actually con- 
tained in the 1,000 most commonly used 
foods. 

It also is vitally important that we con- 
tinue production research to further improve 
farm production practices and the use of 
agricultural resources. In doing this, we pro- 
tect the gains in farming efficiency which al- 
ready haye been made while maintaining 
the momentum of progress in creating fur- 
ther efficiency and economy. 

No one here today can predict with pre- 
eise accuracy what our population will be 
in the next 15 or 20 years, or what food and 
Clothing needs of those people will be. We 
do know that the demand placed on our 
agricultural resources will be greater than 
they are today. 

It then follows that if we are to maintain 
the high standard of living which we now 
have—and which the citizens of this country 
Will expect to be continually improved—we 
Will need to continue basic and applied re- 
Search in agricultural production. 

We not only must continue production re- 
Search for this reason, but also for the simple 
fact that agriculture, as a science dealing 
With living things, is constantly changing. 

In the past 10 years, for example, we have 
had to completely replace our durum wheat 
varieties, grown in the northern Great Plains, 
because of a new and more virulent race of 
Stem rust disease. Oat producers in many 
areas have had to switch varieties complete- 
ly three different times in the last 20 years 
to stay ahead of fungus diseases that other- 
Wise would have made oat production com- 
Pletely unprofitable. It is the same story 
With livestock and other crops across the en- 
tire range of farm production. 

In conjunction with production research, 
the continual improvement of conservation 
and resource management practices are 
equally as vital to meeting the Nation's needs 
in the years ahead. In many ways, they 
may become more important than produc- 
tion research since the pressure on land and 
forest is likely to increase even more rapid- 
ly than population will. 

We should insure, within the context of 
conservation and land use management, that 
the best croplands are maintained—and im- 
Proved—so that the food and fiber de will 
need can be produced when it is needed. 

We should also be prepared to accommo- 
date the rapidly increasing demand for recre- 
ation and leisure time activities. These pur- 
Suits which a high standard of living makes 
Possible will require substantial amounts of 
a and forest areas, 

think it is apparent that overall agri- 
Cultural research 


the power source to drive the massive agri- 
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cultural machine which has developed 
around the democratic concept of family 
owned and operated farms. 

It is, I believe, the public consensus that 
we should maintain the astounding produc- 
tive vitality of this system, and I want to 
discuss the branch of research which will 
contribute most heavily to securing this goal. 

There is an example of this branch of 
economic research at work on this campus— 
as I mentioned a moment ago—in the Center 
for Agricultural Adjustment. This unit was 
created several years ago to determine if a 
more coordinated approach to research would 
help bring the Nation closer to solving the 
basic farm problem of overproduction and 
low farm income. 

The studies underway in the center, we 
hope, will shed new light on the means of 
developing the procedures which will be most 
useful in adjusting agricultural resources to 
produce, the kind of food and fiber we want 
when we need it. 

Economic research can address itself most 
directly to this task which, in itself, may 
provide the answer to the problems which 
the individual farmer faces today. 

We know that, for the foreseeable future, 
the farmer can produce more food and fiber 
with presently known techniques than can 
be used commercially and concessionally at 
home and abroad. If we are going to correct 
this situation before it destroys those who 
have made our agricultural abundance possi- 
ble, then we must accept the fact that we 
will need to develop the tools which can be 
applied to manage this abundance. In this 
effort, we will look to the scientist for help. 

Scientific research is, in essence, the search 
for truth. Whether it is carried out in agri- 
culture, or in nuclear energy or in the way 
man reacts to his environment, it is the 
means by which man seeks to expand the 
limits of his knowledge. 

We often are troubled today because we 
don't know how to utilize the power which 
scientific research has given us—particularly 
in harnessing the atom for peaceful purposes 
rather than in experimenting with its de- 
structive potential. But the progress which 
this research represents also gives us hope 
that the answer may be found tomorrow as 
we seek more knowledge. 

We know that the search for knowledge in 
agriculture has produced the answer for 
many of our problems. Research has brought 
within reach the power to banish forever 
man's age-old fear of hunger and starvation. 
It has shown us how to take strontium 90 out 
of milk, and it has shown us how one farmer 
can be four times as efficient today as 50 
years ago. 

And so I believe that the stimulus of suc- 
cess in production research which has given 
us the power of an abundantly productive 
agriculture will lead, through research in 
economics, to an expansion in our knowledge 
which will enable the farmer to live with 
abundance as profitably as do all other 


people. 


Tom Curtis Subject of Los Angeles Times 
Feature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 
Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, during a recent visit to Cali- 


fornia, our colleague Congressman 
Tuomas B. Curtis, of St. Louis, Mo., was 
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the subject of a lengthy feature inter- 
view in the Los Angeles Times of October 
25, 1961. The noted political analyst, 
James Bassett, talked to Mr. Curtis at 
length and afterward wrote an editorial 
page feature, “A Conservative From Mis- 
souri Shows Them.” 

I have heard many favorable com- 
ments about this enlightening articie 
about our constructive colleague, and 
with unanimous consent, I include the 
item in the Appendix as a portion of my 
remarks: 

A CONSERVATIVE From MISSOURI SHOWS THEM 
(By James Bassett) 

Political neophytes in both major parties— 
aspiring to legislative careers—could learn 
a lot from Missouri's Representative Tom 
Curtis, a Republican who has survived 11 
rugged years in solidly Democratic St. Louis. 

Surprisingly youthful at 50, with a gray- 
ing creweut and a pair of boyish dimples, 
Curtis is the sort of man you'd always call 
Tou - not THomas Braprorp, which is how 
he was christened. 

He stopped briefly in Los Angeles en route 
to San Diego, where he conferred with an- 
other crewcut lawmaker, Bos WILSON, chair- 
man of the GOP's congressional campaign 
committee. 

As one of his party’s top-ranking mem- 
bers, Curtis will assist his good friend WiL- 
Son elect more GOP Congressmen. Their 
aim: 44 additional House seats. 

But his own career, and the way he views 
a Federal legislator’s duties, makes Curtis 
a model for any political hopeful. 

We asked him what sort of magic keeps 
him in office year after year in Missouri's 
bedrock Democratic stronghold, how he drew 
a 35,000-vote margin last November out of 
220,000 ballots cast, and impelled the arch- 
liberal St. Louis Post-Dispatch to endorse 
him for the job. 

Especially, we added, since he himself is 
an outspoken economic conservative. 

“There's no magic about it,” CURTIS 
grinned. “Just two things to remember— 
that you've got to take a stand, and you've 
got to know why you've taken it." 

Naturally it’s not that simple. 

“A lot of people vote for me,” CURTIS ex- 
plains, “even when they don't agree with 
me.“ Why? Because I do my homework, 
8 to know the issues, and don't straddle a 
ence.” 

His original election to Congress came 
when the new Taft-Hartley Act was under 
heavy fire from union labor. Tom Curtis 
said he thought it was a good law. And he 
kept on defending it even during speeches 
in St. Louis’ labor heartland. 

“Some conservatives,” Curtis avers, “take 
a stand, but when they're pressed on their 
views, they don’t know why they feel as they 
do. They operate from instinct rather than 
from their brain. That's a weakness.” 

The key to winning elections, Curtis be- 
lieves, is (a) finding good potential candi- 
dates, (b) providing an organization that 
will work loyally for therm, and (c) seeing 
that they get their ideas before the voters. 

Shown a political map of Los Angeles 
County, where Democrats seem to have a 
dominant edge in 11 of the 15 revamped con- 
gressional districts, Curtis shrugged. It's 
rough on the GOP, he said, but not too dis- 
couraging.” 

“You can always knock off the hacks with 
strong candidates,” he declared. “Fellows 
who know the issues and can discuss them 
will-surmount unfavorable registration and 
the so-called party label handicap.” 

First time Curris stood for office, he of- 
fered to debate with the labor-backed Demo- 
cratic incumbent. His opponent refused. 
So Curtis debated anyhow—against an 
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empty chair on which sat a big placard 
depicting a rubber stamp. 

He regards himself as a constructive con- 
servative—a battler for reform rather than 
merely rejection of programs involving wel- 
fare, civil rights, education, and Federal 
spending. 

“My alm.“ Curtis says, “is to make Gov- 
ernment economy believable. That's better 
than the ‘meat-ax approach.“ 

Asked about the apparent conservative 
resurgence, he replied: “Conservatives are 
better organized. They're being heard. 
They're also more articulate in getting their 
message across.” 

But he added: “Where conservatives tend 
to become simply dogmatic, they hurt them- 
selves and their cause.” 

Nevertheless, the ardent rightwing may 
cancel out the extreme left, CURTIS figures, 
and thus leave the middle ground as the 
proper area for both parties to “consider 
rational issues.“ 

“Barry GOLDWATER,” he thinks, “has taken 
the ‘curse’ off being an honest, dedicated 
conservative in politics.” 

St. Louis-born, Dartmouth-educated Tom 
Curtis is the senior Republican member of 
the joint Senate-House Economic Com- 
mittee. As such, he’s been able to make 
known his bold, unswerving ideas on how 
the US. budget ought to be handled. 

The key is “fiscal responsibility,” as he 
sees it. 

For example, whereas Curtis urges strict 
economy on a “need” basis, he leads a move- 
ment to expand Federal retraining programs 
for workers displaced by automation. He 
wants Congress to maintain its position as 
controller of the country's finances. 

Curtis contends that the Federal tax 
structure inhibits national growth—particu- 
larly in the field of small business. . 

We suspect you'll be hearing a great deal 
more about Tom Curtis and his “construc- 
tive conservatism” as the 1962 midterm 
campaign progresses. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject 
of the captive nations—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,’ pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
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lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 


Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

NOVEMBER 12, 1961. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. FLoop: I am in hopes that you 
will be successful in attaining the passage 
of House Resolution No, 211. I understand 
that it will establish a Captive Nations Com- 
mittee. 

This committee should be formed to keep 
the issue of Moscow's colonialism constantly 
in the world spotlight. 

The best of luck to you, sir. 

Sincerely, 
JACK B, SHARER, 

DALLAS, TEX. 


OLYMPIA, WASH., 
November 12, 1961. 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: My husband and I want you to 
know we are in complete agreement with 
House Resolution 211 pertaining to captive 
nations. 

Sincerely, 
Maj. and Mrs. J. W. SHorr, 
(Retired). 
NoveMBER 14, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Please accept 
this as our support of your “Captive Nations 
Resolution,” that is House Resolution 211. 
We would sincerely appreciate receiving a 
copy from you, of this resolution. 

Our Government seems to have mania 
for joining in with the Kremlin to blacklist 
our friends for colonialism, such as Portu- 
gal and Belgium. Meanwhile we ignore the 
biggest imperialists of all, the Soviet Union. 
Bearing in mind our failures to act in Hun- 
gary and Cuba, it is about time that we 
recognize this powerful weapon, the captive 
nations behind the Iron Curtain, and use 
it to further the cause of world freedom. 

Continue your fine efforts, and thank you 
for your attention to our request. 

Very truly yours, 
Mr, and Mrs. James F. MCAULIFFE. 

SFATTLE, WASH. 

HERRICK, S. DAK., November 18, 1961. 
Congressman FLOOD, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We heartily support your bill 
No, 211 and wish to add our names to your 
list of supporters. 

Tell the world what Russia does and stop 
helping them get the upper hand, in so 
many places, even making headway in our 
own country. 

Send them all home and don’t bother to 
talk. They have proven, no one can trust 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Crume. 
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Tucson, Anz., November 16, 1961. 

Dear Sm: My sincere appreciation to you 
in your efforts to combat the Communist 
conspiracy by introducing House Resolution 
211, to furnish material to the opposition 
to communism in the captive countries. 
Could you send me a few copies of House 
Resolution 211 so that I may enlist the sup- 
port of other Americans in this most worthy 
proposal? 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE F. KERNKAMP. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am very happy to learn that 
you plan to introduce a bill to Congress 
whereby a Committee for the Captive Na- 
tions would be considered. 

This makes me very happy as I have rela- 
tives who are behind the Iron Curtain and 
it grieves me to think there is so little done 
by this free Nation to give them hope for 
future release. 

A bill such as you propose would do much 
to encourage them and to let them know 
they are not forgotten. 

Very truly yours, 
N. S. PLODINEC, Sr. 

Sr. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


TUTWILER, MISS., 
November 18, 1961. 

Dear Sm: As chairman of the House Rules 
Committee, I want to urge you to do your 
utmost to pass Con FPLoop’s House 
Resolution 211 to establish a Special House 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

I want to commend you on your vigorous 
work in behalf of our country. May God 
give you the strength to continue your 
courageous work. The “grassroots” people 
here are stirring. If we can do anything to 
help the cause, please let me know. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. THOS. J. BRUISTER. 
NOVEMBER 21, 1961. 

The following is a copy of a letter to 

Members of the House and Rules Committee: 


(Attention of Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
of Pennsylvania.) 
“Members of the House and Rules Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

“GENTLEMEN: DANIEL J. FLOOD, of Pennsyl- 
vania, is the sponsor of the resolution to es- 
tablish a Special House Committee on Cap~ 
tive Nations. I understand the Republican 
Congressional Policy Committee is on record 
favoring such a committee. 

“I, too, am heartily in favor of such a com- 
mittee. This is something the public needs 
to be informed on. It is a subject Khru- 
shchey fears and therefore is invaluable as 
an aid to the United States in the cold war. 
Lets keep it that way by using the assets 
we do have. 

“I urge you to pass this measure. 

“Sincerely, 
“BLANCHE BusH. 

“SANTA BARBARA, CALIF," 

NOVEMBER 27, 1961. 

Dear Mr. FLoop: I am 100 percent behind 
your House Resolution 211. I also feel this 
the greatest weapon we have and that we 
should start with first things first. Good 
luck and hoping this goes through. Voter. 

Lovise WILBER HADLEY. 
NOVEMBER 27, 1961. 
Hon. Danret J. FLoob, of Pennsylvania. 

Dear Mr. FLOOD: I am glad that you have 
introduced a House Resolution No. 211 to es- 
tablish a Special House Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations. I am writing to my own Con- 
gressman to support your bill and I trust 
that it will pass in the next session. 

Yours very truly, 
SHELDON HANEMANN. 

New ORLEANS, La. 
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Christian Education: The Leaven of 
Leadership in a Free Society 
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or 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 10, 1961, at Shawnee, Okla., Dr. 
James Ralph Scales was inaugurated as 
the ninth president of Oklahoma Baptist 
University. 

A native Oklahoman and a graduate 
of OBU, Dr. Scales has received ad- 
vanced degrees from the University of 
Oklahoma and the University of Chicago. 
In his doctoral dissertation he made a 
distinguished contribution to the history 
of Oklahoma politics. 

In his years of productive work at the 
University he has proven himself to be 
the kind of educator Thomas Jefferson 
had in mind when he wrote in 1822: 


T look to the diffusion of light and edu- 
Cation as the resource most to be relied on 
for ameliorating the condition, promoting 
the virtue and advancing the happiness of 


His inaugural address, which points to 
the central problem of our times, follows: 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION: THE LEAVEN OF LEAD- 
ERSHIP IN A FREE SOCIETY 
(By Dr. James Ralph Scales, president, 
Oklahoma Baptist University) 

I here publicly accept, in the presence of 

great company of scholars, the office of 

President of the university. Eight great and 

good men have wrought well here; one of 
them remains to serve with me. 

I assume these responsibilities with certain 
Convictions: that education is life's greatest 
investment; that the higher learning is essen- 

to the survival of civilization; and that 
Kind of school is indispensable in the 
total pattern of public and private education 
in this country. The leaven of spiritual 
leadership in Christian lands comes from 
Places like this. I announce no new dis- 
covery but, as William Blake said, “When I 
tell the truth, it is not for the sake of con- 
those who do not know, but for the 

Sake of defending those who do.” 

In reviewing the life of an institution, as in 
language study or in philosophy, it is good 
Practice to go back to the roots. On the 
Medallion I wear is the motto of the univer- 
Sity, veritas eruditione religioneque” 
(truth through learning and religion). Bap- 
tists have always been in the mainstream of 
Our society, and their concern for education 
indicates they intend to stay there. They 
believe with William Penn, “religion ought 
not take men out of the world; it ought to 
Put them back into the world to better it and 
Purify it. Like the great Quaker, our peo- 
Ple have been activists; they have not been 
afraid to put their faith or their learnthg to 
the test of human experience. 

We despise not the day of small things 
When we say that our beginnings were hum- 
ble, that the educational fare was often 

ted, and the social p: the classic 
One of the hilltop denominational college: 
high and plain living. If we may 
believe the reminiscences of early alumni, 
the climate had something of the sourness 
Of puritanism without the discipline and 
beauty of that great movement, The found- 
ers committed us in the charter to in- 
Struction in all branches of knowledge,” a 
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ruinously ambitious program. Even today 
it is beyond the scope of any single insti- 
tution. 

But there was here 50 years ago the 
nucleus of a good college. Fortunate were 
the first students in the quality of their 
seven-man faculty. The curriculum was not 
much more than the medieval trivium and 
quadrivium, but these dedicated men, who 
endured privations to found this school, did 
the main thing well. Knowledge grows 
exponentially with every passing decade, so 
that the 1961 curriculum is more nearly 
a centrivium of subjects, many of them 
unknown in 1910, but our purpose holds: 
to do the main thing well. 

Those halcyon days of peace before 1914, 
when most of our colleges were established, 
seemed to be a solid, ordered world of cer- 
tainties. To those who come into places of 
leadership in these parlous times, few things 
are certain: Every morning’s surprises rob 
last night’s certainties of their meaning. 
The atmosphere of our time is contaminated 
with the fallout of rampant evil. Our coun- 
try, our planet, our universe, are theaters 
of strife. We are in danger of tearing our- 
selves apart—youth against elder, rural in- 
terest against urban, class against class, race 
against race, the radical left and the radical 
right. 

There is another danger, imposed on us by 
the struggle for continents and space. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, in his farewell address as 
President, voiced the curious warning— 
curious, that is, from a man of his back- 
ground—that our way of life may be threat- 
ened by a military-industrial complex, ready 
to regiment our lives in the name of military 
necessity. It is a warning that the cus- 
todians of free institutions must heed. 

For submerging everything else is the 
cold war, waged with every weapon short of 
Armageddon. And we must not com- 
placently suppose that the ultimate cannot 
happen to us. In Robert Levitt's warning, 
“If Khrushchev's public statement ‘we will 
bury you’ does not have a message for us, 
then words have lost their meaning.” 

What kind of response do we, the bounti- 
fully endowed 6 percent of the world’s peo- 
ple, have in this crisis? What appeal have 
we against the battle song of the Communist 
International? 


Arise, ye workers of the world; 
Arise, ye wretched of the garth; 
For justice thunders condemnation, 
A new world’s in birth. 


Do freemen have the spiritual resilience 
for the sacrifices ahead? We need not go 
beyond the best-seller list to form a dis- 
quieting picture of the average American 
college graduate: The Organization Man, 
The Waste Makers, The Image Merchants, 
The Operators, The Status Seekers, The Ugly 
American, and other recent sociological works 
and contemporary novels. These are hollow 
men who have lost their way—cynical, 
grasping, lacking in abiding values. Their 
society is adrift, meretricious in its stand- 
ards. If these are accurate Judgments, 


We are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle 
and light 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


And thus paralyzed, we shall be one with 

Nineveh and Tyre. 

Education must do better than this. If, 
by applying the motto on this emblem, we 
can achieve a new integrity in our individual 
lives, and a new unity in our corporate life, 
we may yet witness not the sunset of civil- 
ization, but the explosive dawn of a new 
age of genius, There have been two such 
creative periods in the history of the West: 
one, in the city states of Greece in the fourth 
and fifth centuries before Christ, and the 
other, throughout Western Europe in the age 
we call the Renaissance. The third great 
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age of human creativity can be now. If this 
vital link is to be strengthened, we must 
address ourselves to two groups—the learned 
who are indifferent to religion; the religious 
who are afraid of learning. 

We of the scholarly professions have often 
failed in the painful process of interpreting 
the real issues of life—in history, and sci- 
ence, and philosophy. We wait for the Gal- 
lup Poll to tell us what to think. We seek 
the ivory tower, escaping Into a world of 
detachment and frivolity. Our scholarship 
is too often irrelevant to the world’s sore 
need. True understanding cannot be forced, 
but our students are justified in the im- 
patient question, made famous by Marshal 
Foch, “Do quosi s'agit-il?” (what's the 
point?). In the phrase of our own “Uncle 
Jimmy” Owens, we must “teach as for eter- 
nity.” 

The laudable ideal of learning for its own 
sake becomes, on too many a campus, a 
precious intellectualism, shared by an ever 
more restricted circle, a private dialog end- 
ing in a private joke. It is right that we 
guard against the tendency to become wise 
in our own conceits and to remember the 
obligations of sharing in a democratic so- 
ciety. The gifted do their best work, I 
think, where they must observe a decent 
respect for the opinion of mankind. 

In the house of intellect, we are needlessly 
divided, even men of good will. Pettishly, 
we refuse to recognize other scholars and 
their work. C. P. Snow’s concept of the Two 
Cultures, the sciences and the humanities, 
each indifferent to the other, is well known. 
Communication between the two, he says, 
is all but stopped. One of the advantages 
of a small campus is that men of many 
disciplines can still talk to one another in 
an easy fellowship. 

No one who cares about the future direc- 
tion of our society can afford to ignore 
sclence—at least since August 6, 1945; and 
I am glad that the young Dean, a scientist 
who took office with me, is dedicated to 
bridging the gap in our understanding. Un- 
der his leadership, strong programs will be 
advanced. Yet it is not too much to ask 
that the scientific subjects be taught in the 
humane tradition. If science and tech- 
nology are to gain a monopoly of the cur- 
riculum or to be taught in a mechanical 
way, we are already brutalized. Rockets and 
missiles are no more urgent than Plato or 
Paul, Isaiah or Santayana. 

All of us recall Job's catalog of woe, and 
his final humiliation, when God revealed 
himself to Job and to us: 


“For I will demand of thee and declare 
thou unto Me 

“Where wast thou when I laid the founda- 
tions of the earth? 

“Declare if thou hast understanding. 

“Whereupon were the foundations of the 
earth fastened? 

“Or who laid the cornerstone thereof, 

“When the morning stars sang together, 

“And all the sons of God shouted for joy?” 

We, like Job, sometimes fail to see the un- 
ending miracles passing before our eyes 
every day. You recall, further along in that 
38th chapter: 

“Hast thou entered into the springs of the 
sea? 

“Have the gates of death been revealed 
unto thee? 

“Declare, if thou knowest at all. 

“Hast thou entered the treasures of the 
snow, 

“Or hast thou seen the treasures of the 
hail? 

“Hast the rain a father? Or who hast be- 
gotten the drops of dew? 

“Canst thou bind the cluster of the 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion?” 

And on and on—God's great satiricial ques- 
tions to Job, each of which admits of but 
one humbling answer. 
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And the scholar is humble before the 
questions he cannot answer. We must re- 
member that truth enters lowly doors some- 
times, as it did enter this world in the 
person of Him whom we serve, and whom to 
know aright is life eternal. 

We of the intellectual community must do 
a better job of understanding the business 
community; the special needs of the 
churches; the achievements of men who toll 
in hard places to lift mankind a little above 
the bestial level of existence. 

We of the spiritual community must de- 
fend the scholar. From primitive times, 
people have feared the scholar and his 
magic. Even sophisticated Athens, at long 
last, took its vengeance on the superior 
Socrates. There are still those who fear the 
implications of free inquiry. 

Church-related colleges have known the 
caution of expediency. After Darwin, there 
was the flight from higher critisicm; after 
Scopes, the flight from anthropology. After 
three centuries of geographical isolation, the 
flight from foreign languages as unneces- 
sary and possibly un-American. Let us ab- 
sorb the lessons of the census figures. A 
once great rural denomination has become, 
like the society of which it is part, a greater 
urban denomination with a better educated 
constituency. Shall we retreat into idle 
hopes and empty dreams about a world which 
is past? Shall we temporize with the forces 
that would curb the free growth of the 
human spirit? Can we compel the heart 
to retain what the head has rejected? 

For my own part, let me say that my 
beloved denomination has never imposed re- 
straints on me in two decades in these class- 
rooms, In times of bitter conflict, and 
teaching in a controversial field, I have been 
restricted only by my own ignorance. And 
I have been constrained by a sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

But there are those who look on the role 
of the college as a mirror—only reflecting the 
society that created it, and the most timid, 
common denominator of the constituency it 
serves. Let it be said in billboard language: 
A university does not follow, it leads. If it 
retreats, it retreats into disaster. We drive 
out the good minds of our fellowship at our 
own peril. : 

An unexamined faith will not sustain us 
long. As President Boone commented in the 
1930 inaugural, ‘Ignorance may be bliss, but 
it is never piety.” No Christian can mark 
off any area of his life as out of bounds to 
the intellect. No citizen can quarantine his 
life or his nation’s life as out of bounds to 
the theological and the ethical. If the edu- 
cation of the individual is viewed in its 
entirety, disciplined hearts must dwell in the 
same body as disciplined minds. 

This, then, is our mission: nothing less 


than providing Christian leadership for a 


free society. The role of reconciliation is 
better taken by those who have an enlight- 
enment from within. We must not fail to 
speak freely and responsibly. To perpetuate 
freedom we have to practice it. In the spirit 
of reconciliation, divergent 
blended. Warring men identify in their foes 
the spark of divinity that reposes in us all. 
Old enmities give way; intellect stoops to 
candor; and reason to faith. 

Any discourse on education in a free soci- 
ety must advert to Thomas Jefferson, to 
whose sublime spirit we credit the most 
significant American contributions to the 
rights of men: freedom of the person, free- 
dom of religion, freedom of the mind. With 
sure instinct, he saw these three achieve- 
ments when he wrote his own epitaph. 
Ignoring the great offices he had held, he 
chose for his monument the Declaration of 
Independence, the Virginia Statute on Reli- 
gious Liberty, the University of Virginia. In 
an age when Burke was extolling the wisdom 
of prejudice, Jefferson bestowed on his fel- 
low countrymen a passion for a divine san- 


views are 
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ity—which has not faded under the pres- 
sures of war or revolution or reaction. This 
versatile mortal, who in his letter to the 
Danbury Baptists, acknowledged his debt to 
our own fellowship, set us on the right 
course. “And today the yeast of his révolu- 
tionary thought still moves upon the waters 
and in the spirit of man in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America.” His vow of eternal hostility 
to every form of tyranny over the mind of 
man remains a beacon to scholars every- 
where. This founder of the public university 
system, himself a product of the liberal arts 
college, never believed that all wisdom had 
been crystallized in his generation, and must 
be handed down intact, for “the earth be- 
longs to the living.” Julian Boyd, the dis- 
tinguished editor of Jefferson's papers, said 
of the intellectual preparation Jefferson had 
at William and Mary College, “One thing 
we can be sure of is that his teachers did 
not try to instill in him the idea that this 
was the best of all possible worlds or that 
colonial Virginia was a stable orderly soci- 
ety incapable of improvement. William and 
Mary prepared him for a world of change.” 

And he helped change it. 

What Jefferson had to say about freedom 
was not just for colonial rural society. His 
principles have served well this empire of 
cities; and today, where cross the crowded 
ways of life, men of Intellect no less than un- 
tutored men of the soil, bless his memory. 
Soul freedom, intellectual freedom go to- 
gether. 

Jefferson was the living embodiment of 
the spirit of reconciliation in his own spa- 
cious life. There was no more bitter rivalry 
in American history than that which pitted 
him against John Adams. Yet in their re- 
tirement, as passions cooled, the two became 
great friends; and American letters have been 
enriched by the volumes of correspondence 
that passed between them. It is a feast of 
reason, Every subject was examined by these 
elder statesmen, so different in backgrounds 
and attitudes. Adams, with his unbending 
New England sense of duty, mellowed under 
the gentle urging of Jefferson's mind, Jeffer- 
son, confessing that music was his great pas- 
sion, science his delight, agriculture his cher- 
ished occupation, and his beloved Monticello 
the end of all his private dreams, subordi- 
nated all these pursuits to the higher duty 
that society imposes on the citizen. Each 
man, in the spirit of reconciliation, helped 
the other, and together they have enlight- 
ened all posterity. 

It is a coincidence of American history that 
on the 50th anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence, July 4, 1826, both lay dy- 
ing. The old man in Massachusetts, in his 
last words saluted the old man in Virginia, 
his erstwhile enemy but eternal friend: 
“Thomas Jefferson still lives’—and he does, 
he does, so long as men love freedom and 
cherish truth. 
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HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of January 13, 1962: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas, Jan. 13, 1962) 

The opening of the 2d session of the 87th 

Congress went according to expectation, 
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The usual opening formalities were followed 
by the unusual election, in the off year, of a 
new Speaker and reorganization of the House 
made necessary by the death of Sam Ray- 
burn. The Democrats, in caucus, nomi- 
nated as their candidate for Speaker of the 
House, JohN McCormack, of Massachusetts. 
We Republicans nominated CHARLES HAL- 
Leck, of Indiana. On the rolicall vote every 
Democrat voted for Mr. McCormack and the 
Republicans, without exception, cast their 
votes for Mr. Hatteck. This points up, once 
again, the importance of the first vote and 
illustrates the argument I have been making 
for 7 years, the fallacy in the thinking that 
a conservative Democrat can be effective in 
Congress as an advocate of conservatism. 
With that first vote every single Democrat 
supported the liberal Jonn McCormack, who 
is listed in the ACA index with a 0 rating, 
and thus insured the continuation of the 
most liberal Members of the House as chair- 
men of key committees such as Education 
and Labor, Judiciary, Government Opera- 
tions, and Public Works, all headed by men 
with 100-percent ADA voting records. 

My reaction to the President's state of the 
Union message was simply stated to the 
press as “God help us for the President's 
total lack of understanding of sound eco- 
nomics, and the role of freemen in a free 
society.” I consider it fortunate for the 
Nation that the most vital of his proposals 
regarding trade and tariffs, socialized medi- 
cine, and taxes will have to be threshed out 
in the Ways and Means Committee, of which 
I am a member, and where we do have some 
solid thinkers who firmly believe in con- 
stitutional government. 

As this historic session of Congress begins, 
it seems to me important that I restate the 
basic beliefs I hold, all constructive, all 
positive, and which I have repeated to the 
people of Dallas County many times. The 
Americans for Constitutional Action have 
stated these principles in such clear lan- 
guage that I am borrowing their seven points 
to restate my own thinking. (1) I am for 
safeguarding the God-given dignity of the 
individual and promoting sound economic 
growth by strengthening constitutional gov- 
ernment. Which means I must be against 
“group morality” and a socialized economy 
through centralization of power, (2) I am 
for sound money and against inflation. (3) 
I am for the private, competitive market and 
against Government interference. This 
means I am for protecting the individual’s 
freedom of choice and a competitive market 
and against price-fixing, wage-fixing, and 
Federal controls. (4) I am for local self- 
government and against central government 
intervention, Simply put this means I am 
for the citizen’s right to be let alone and 
opposed to Federal Government intervention 
in local government and private affairs. (5) 
I am for private ownership and against GOV- 
ernment ownership. I believe strongly in 
the free enterprise system of private owner- 
ship and control of the means of production 
and distribution as opposed to the Socialist- 
Communist doctrine of government owner- 
ship of the means of production and in this 
connection I strongly oppose the unfair com- 
petition of Government with private, com- 
petitive enterprise. (6) I am for individual 
liberty and against coercion. I believe in 
protecting individual rights and responsi- 
bilities and will fight against the coercion 
of indivduals through Government sanc- 
tions. (7) And finally, I am for national 
sovereignty of the United States and will do 
all in my power to strengthen and preserve 
it. 

It is my sincere hope that every citizen of 
the Fifth District of Texas will consider 
carefully these concepts of Government and 
the destined role of the United States in 
world history, so that in assessing my stew- 
ardship as your Representative in Congress 
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for the past 7 years, you will know for cer- 
tain whether or not you are in agreement or 
disagreement with these principles, It is a 
Mystery to me, and I wish someone could 
explain the paradox which permits honest 
men to publicy advocate States rights, the 

e enterprise system, elimination of Fed- 
eral controls, adherence to the above-stated 
ševen basic principles of a free society, and 
then turn right around and urge support of 
Candidates who are part of an administra- 
tion and a party leadership dedicated to in- 
Suring the passage of programs directly op- 
Posed to these fundamental principles. 
ee once again I have stated my beliefs. 

ut it is our Government. That means you. 

you share these beliefs you have the op- 
8 (and your country needs you) to 
> in with me in preserving a free society 
or free people. 

Another's view of our President's state of 
the Union message might well be: “We can- 
Not expect the Americans to jump from 
Capitalism to communism, but we can assist 
their elected leaders in giving Americans 
> doses of socialism, until they suddenly 

Wake to find they have communism” 
(Nikita Khrushchev). 


Dartmouth’s President Dickey Dwells on 
Cold War and Liberal Learning at 


Convocation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, John Sloan Dickey, president of Dart- 
Mouth College, in opening the 1961-62 
year of Dartmouth addressed the atten- 
tion of the college’s convocation audience 

the problem of the cold war and lib- 
ral learning. President Dickey, as the 
President of one of the country’s leading 
Colleges and as an observer with a dis- 

ed record of public service, elo- 
quently sets forth some vital considera- 
tions in preserving the greatness of this 
Country in the struggle of the cold war. I 
believe President Dickey's observations 
are well worth the attention and consid- 
eration of my colleagues and of the coun- 
try and for this reason I am making 
them available below in the REcorp: 
THE COLD WAR AND LIBERAL LEARNING 
(Convocation address by John Sloan Dickey, 
‘President, Dartmouth College, September 

25, 1961) 
we elleagues and gentlemen of the college, 
8 privileged this morning to gather for 
5 Purposes of peace, but it has been a 

Ose thing. Indeed, it has been a closer 
ans this summer than men should pretend 
calculate. Once great nations publicly 
8 the posture of war toward each 
ther, like schoolboys squared off with 
precariously balanced chips on their shoul- 
Sra no one can be sure what comes next. 
us hope that at least this common truth 
Wy, never lost to sight in either Moscow or 
ashington. 
FE ade 7 days ago this morning the inscru- 
venie hand of tragedy took the life of a 
aliant man, Death is always an awful 
teacher, but the death of a great man at the 
t t of his effort makes his life a lesson 
Or all mankind. If the lesson of Dag Ham- 
marskjold's life and death escapes us, there 
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is surely no learning here or elsewhere in the 
world that can save us from becoming a foot- 
note on the pages of history’s unlearned les- 
sons. Let us pay this man’s work the only 
tribute he coveted—our commitment to it, 

At such a parlous time one wonders what 
can usefully be said in public by private 
persons. The temptation is strong either 
to stay silent or to indulge oneself by casti- 
gating the foe. Manifestly, a fresh measure 
of such castigation is merited, but it 18 also 
evident that there is no shortage of tongues 
eager to perform this service. Understand- 
ably, there are fewer of us standing in line to 
speak of those things which as a nation we 
ought to have done but have left undone, 
let alone those things which we have done 
and ought not to have done. i 

One good but terrifying reason why such 
reticence in self-examination grows among 
us is the spreading conviction on the part of 
Americans that short of “rolling over and 
playing dead" there is nothing we could do 
that would make any real difference in 
Kremlin policies, that is, nothing except be- 
ing just as ruthless and rough, just as con- 
spiratorial and unreliable, in fine, just as 
fundamentally unapproachable as the Soviet 
leaders themselves. 

Silence, at such a time, is human in an- 
other respect. Whether out of a sense of fel- 
low feeling or some personal experience with 
these things, most of us strongly prefer not 
to make the road any rougher than it is for 
the hard-pressed, able men who manage the 
foreign affairs of our Nation and who but 
for the grace of God—and a few thousand 
votes—would still be as omniscient as the 
rest of us. Moreover, Iam sure that in world 
affairs, as the marriage experts tell us is true 
in marital affairs, leaving a few things unsaid 
each day is the most potent secret weapon of 
all, 

I cannot put such considerations wholly 
aside and I should not myself today venture 
public utterances about the cold war for the 
purpose of offering gratuitous advice either 
to Mr. Khrushchey or to those whose busi- 
ness it is to represent us in these matters. 
I have decided to say what I do because what 
we are as a nation is the business of educa- 
tion and as far as you and I are concerned 
the time to decide what that is to be is now. 

Silence ceases to be golden when it masks 
from ourselves as well as others our most 
fundamental character and our deepest con- 
cerns. A progressively stifled democratic 
process does just that. My concern today is 
to suggest that we have reached a point in 
the cold war where along with the risk of 
war we must reckon with the fact that it 
will not profit America to win any strug- 
gle if thereby as a nation we lost our char- 
acter, or as the Bible would put it, our soul. 

We now know for a certainty that, at best, 
the twilight of the cold war will be indefi- 
nitely prolonged. From here on for a long 
time nothing is going to be “normal,” not 
even the emergencies. In the course of our 
growing up as a nation we have learned to 
live with the kind of wartime emergency in 
which by common consent, for the self-limit- 
ing period of a shooting war, we suspended 
democratic prerogatives and practices, as we 
said, “for the duration.” We met the 
“clear and present danger” of these emer- 
gencies confident that in relatively short 
order we could and would return to our nor- 
mal ways by simply throwing off the limita- 
tions on liberty we had ourselves invoked. 

Civilians—and junior military officers— 
have long taunted generals with the charge 
that they always prepare to win the last war, 
not the next one. And yet our civilian 
leaders in public and private life will, I think, 
be committing the same folly if they attempt 
to lead America through the endemic and 
endless “crisis” of the cold war on an emer- 
gency basis. 

Consider but these two difficulties. In the 
first place, taking human nature for what it 
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has been up to now, is there reason to 
believe that we—not to speak of our varied 
allies—could sustain a sense of emergency 
for a generation or so? And one only needs 
to recall the fable about the danger in the 
repeated shouting of “wolf” to be aware of 
the cumulative peril to the Nation of any 
attempt, however sincere and justified by cir- 
cumstances, to sustain an alert and resolute 
national mood by repeated invocations of an 
emergency spirit. 

And even if we should somehow be suc- 
cessful in sustaining a mood of wartime 
emergency for another generation what 
would we have? My fear is that we would 
have a nation that had lost its appetite for 
freedom and forgotten how ever again to 
make the democratic process work. Let us 
never underestimate what even one genera- 
tion of such indoctrination can do to a peo- 
ple. The Soviet itself provides the most 
instructive example we could have. - 

No, if we are to win, or even to coexist 
as a free society, we must continue to exist 
as a free society. Over the long pull we now 
face we must preserve the democratic proc- 
ess, not by leaving it behind us piece by 
piece as the going gets steeper, but by tak- 
ing it with us to new levels of maturity and 
effectiveness. Even if the going is never eas- 
ier in our time and if, as often in the past, 
an unforeseen future needs to rescue our be- 
leaguered present, a better future will know 
where to look for us and our rescue will be 
worth the effort because we stayed on the 
course freemen have always set for them- 
selves. 

On this course we need to talk with each 
other, even on occasion to argue out which 
way is up. Certainly silence about such 
things is not good for America and conversely 
neither will self-criticism on such terms give 
comfort to a foe whose ways we wish to 
follow no more by mistake than by design. 

In point of time we are today able to 
examine our position at a moment when the 
Soviet by flaunting its perfidy in negotia- 
tions that concerned all mankind has made 
us, as the phrase goes, “look good.” And 
there is surely no more propitious place for 
checking the course of a free society than in 
a historic college whose commitment to 
man's fulfillment in freedom antedates even 
our Nation's birth. 

Beyond these considerations of time and 
place that bid us be bold in self-examina- 
tion, there is the great, overriding funda- 
mental that we cannot hope to win for our 
p and our ways by beating the Soviet 
Union at its own game of secrecy, duplicity, 
and self-deception. Champions in all fields 
know many good reasons for not playing the 
other fellow’s game, but in this great con- 
tention which we call the cold war, I sug- 
gest that there is one imperative reason 
for not doing it: there are simply too many 
decent people everywhere who don't care 
who wins that sort of a game, who won't 
play the part of pawns in it and who ulti- 
mately will be content to see the partici- 
pants in such a struggle fall of their own 
futility. This, I assume all would agree, 
is not the way we want anyone to feel about 
America or any cause to which she commits 
her might. We neither want it nor can we 
afford it. 

And yet do we even now recognize how 
close we came last April to putting our cause 
in this light? Confronted as we are with 
Castro’s pathologies and provocations, can 
we yet see the extent to which the Cuban 
affair revealed American foreign policies and 
our democratic process were being compro- 
mised by the cold war? I put it this way 
because I think we reckon only with the 
superstructure of what we hit if we dispose 
of this fiasco as simply a tragic miscalcula- 
tion in an intelligence operation or as mere- 
ly a bad round in a wholly honorable oppo- 
sition to the perversions of Pidelismo. 
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Test the matter by 
view of some that the only thing wrong with 
our part in ess 
failed. Assume, if you will, that it had suc- 
ceeded and that an American sponsored re- 
gime governed in Cuba today: what would 
be the outlook for mutual respect and trust 
between us and the 19 other independent 
nations of Latin America in the decisive dec- 
ade ahead; where would the promise of 
our alliance for progress with those nations 
be today? If it had succeeded would there 
be any stopping those among us who would 
commit this Nation to the dead end hope 
that we really can beat international com- 
munism at its own game of conspiratorial 
imperialism? If it had succeeded would fu- 
ture public assurances by our highest officials 
concerning our noninvolvement in such 
things elsewhere be likely to pass current 
within our own democratic process, let alone 
in the marketplaces of public opinion 
throughout the world? Could a great nar 
tion committed to such policies ever hope to 
lead the United Nations into a new era of 
greater effectiveness? 

Can there long be any great doubt about 
the answer America must give to such ques- 
tions? If after the hurt to pride is gone we 
still are in doubt about such questions I fear 
we must face the possibility that schizo- 
phrenia in American foreign policy could be 
as dangerous to us as the paranoia of the 
Kremlin. 

It has been said that “America is promises” 
and surely no nation has surpassed us for 
nearly two centuries as a proclaimer of the 
ideals of freedom and of honorable interna- 
tional behavior. At this point in history a 
terrible burden of proof rests on anyone who 
proposes to seek a worthy future for such a 
nation outside those promises and those 
ideals. In the large view it is not a nation’s 
mistakes that are at issue but her character. 

We are led by a President who went far 
in personally assuming officialdom’s amply 
shared responsibility for the aberrations of 
Policy and process that culminated in the 
sad but salutary fiasco of April 1961. Now, it 
is for all of us to assume the larger respon- 
sibility of demonstrating afresh to ourselves 
and to others that we are worthy to lead in 
the ways of freedom and honor because we 
follow in those ways. Š 

No men ought to welcome such a challeng 
more gladly and more confidently than those 
who are Committed to the work of liberal 
learning. Gladly, because unless America is 
willing to seek her destiny in this direction, 
liberal learning will soon be asking the dino- 
saur to move over in the bed of things past; 
confidently, because this is what liberal 
learning at its best is all about. 

Whether one looks to the classical origin 
of the liberal arts as studies befitting free 
men or, as I prefer, we approach such learn- 
ing more dynamically as a personal introduc- 
tion to man's ongoing need to liberate him- 
self from the meanness and meagerness of 
mere existence, liberal learning has always 
spoken to those things In man’s experience 
that enlarge both his enjoyment of his 
knowledge and the management of his igno- 
rance. Any learning that is relevant to con- 
temporary life must be concerned with the 
kind of knowledge that can be measured and 
put, to proof of demonstration but if that 
learning is also to instruct man in the en- 
joyment of his lot and the management of 
his imperfections, it must not shy from em- 
bracing those intangible elements in human 
experience that are as inescapable as they 
are immeasurable. It is to such learning, in 
class and out, that Dartmouth stands com- 
mitted. 

The relevance of this kind of learning to 
the contemporary condition of man needs no 
laboring here, but I will close with the 
avowed conviction that nothing is more im- 
portant to the vigor and responsiveness of 
liberal learning in America today than that 
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the undergraduate college with its unique 
institutional concern for the total fulfill- 
ment of both the individual and his society 
should remain at the heart of things because 
it is concerned with the heart of things. 

May it be so with us here in the year 
ahead, and being so. may the privilege of 
this day prosper in our learning and in our 
lives. 

And now, men of Dartmouth, as I have said 
on this occasion before, as members of the 
college you have three different but closely 
intertwined roles to play: 

First, you are citizens of a community 
and are expected to act as such. Second, 
you are the stuff of an institution and what 
you are it will be. Thirdly, your business 
here is learning and that is up to you. We'll 
be with you all the way, and good luck. 


The Common Market: An Entree to the 


New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
prospects of a prospering and enlarged 
European Common Market, to which the 
United States and other members of the 
free world have direct access through a 
mutual reduction in trade barriers, is one 
of the most challenging and potentially 
rewarding developments in recent years. 

Much has been written on this subject 
already, and much more will be forth- 
coming during the next months as this 
vital subject is debated. I would like, 
however, Mr. Speaker, to call my col- 
leagues’ attention to the penetrating 
comments of two distinguished column- 
ists, Walter Lippmann and Roscoe 
Drummond, which appeared in the 
Washington Post last month. 

I would also like to call my colleagues’ 
attention to the editorial which appeared 
in yesterday's New York Times citing the 
significant advance made by the Com- 
mon Market's Council of Ministers in 
agreeing to a common farm policy. As 
the Times so correctly stated: 

In our own interests the Common Mar- 
kets advance needs to be followed quickly 
by congressional approval of the President's 
program. 


In addition to the important points 
made by Mr. Lippmann and Mr. Drum- 
mond in their articles, I would also like 
to stress the point made by the distin- 
guished Under Secretary of State, George 
Ball, in his speech before the National 
Trade Convention in New York in No- 
vember. Mr. Ball explained that we 
dare not turn our backs on the logic of 
our own economic position; a position 
which for the last 30 years has led the 
world toward freer trade. To do so 
would set off a chain reaction of retalia- 
tion and counterretaliation that would 
do irreparable harm to the free world— 
our own economy included. We would 
give up any claim to a role of leadership 
in the free world and we would deny the 
very strength and vitality of the eco- 
nomic system for which we stand. 
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These are telling arguments, Mr. 
Speaker, and I urge my colleagues to 
give them their thoughtful study and 
consideration: 

[From the New York Times] 
THE COMMON MARKET ADVANCES 


When their complex and long-drawn-out 
negotiations finally ended in the early hours 
of yesterday morning, the members of the 
European Common Market's Council of 
Ministers were exhausted, but understand- 
ably jubilant. By finally agreeing to a com- 
mon farm policy they had broken a major 
roadblock and had made it possible to go on 
to the next stage of Western Europe's eco- 
nomic integration. It was a historic achieve- 
ment. The magnitude of this success can 
be understood only if it is remembered that 
farm politics are at least as important and 
sensitive in Western Europe as they are here. 
Agreement required compromise between 
France—whose farmers are relatively efficient 
and are clamoring for wider markets—and 
West Germany, whose farmers are relatively 
inefficient, high-cost producers concerned 
about the dangers of increased competition 
from imported food, 

This new success will presumably set free 
still more additional creative and productive 
forces in the nations affected, thus permit- 
ting still more rapid economic growth in 
this area. But there will be repercussions 
abroad as well. For Britain, clearly, the ad- 
vance in Brussels will increase the pressures 
which had earlier induced the British Gov- 
ernment to apply for Common Market mem- 
bership. It is virtually certain that the 
tempo will be quickened in Britain's nego- 
tiations for entry, and a similar stepped-up 
pace is likely also for the efforts to gain 
Common Market admission for other nations 
associated with Britain in the European Free 
Trade Association. Now the pi t looks 
brighter than ever that the 1960's will wit- 
ness the economic—and perhaps also the 
political—unification of almost all Western 
Europe. 

It would be perilous to ignore the impli- 
cations of the Brussels success for our own 
economy. Western Europe is a major ex- 
port market for the products of our farms 
and factories. Without adequate action on 
our part, the future growth of the Common 
Market could damage our interests by re- 
ducing our sales in that area. That growth 
could also stimulate the export of long-term 
capital from our Nation to Western Europe. 
The action needed to cope with the new 
problems posed by the Common Market is 
the adoption of the new trade policy Presi- 
dent Kennedy outlined last week. In our 
own interest the Common Market's advance 
needs to be followed quickly by congres- 
sional approval of the President's program. 


Across THE OLD FRONTIER 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


There is an important connection between 
the talks now going on in Paris about the 
Western position on Berlin and the speech 
which the President made last week in New 
York to the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. The speech in New York prepares 
the way for the great and historic business 
of uniting the non-Communist world in 
one free or low tariff trading area. As this 
is achieved, problems like that of Berlin will 
become more manageable because the over- 
all political and ecoonmic power of the West 
will be more than a match for the Com- 
munist world. 

If this sounds like a big claim, imagine 
what the situation would become in Berlin 
if the non-Communist world split up into 
quarreling trading blocs—Common Market, 
the other Europeans, the British, the Afri- 
cans, the Latin Americans and the United 
States. No amount of beating our breasts 
about defeating communism will be worth 
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a tinker's dam if the West refuses to unite. 

It goes without saying that there are 
enormously complicated and difficult prob- 
lems that will have to be solved before a 
Sufficient degree of unity is achieved. Never 
before in history has a situation existed 
like that which we now face. Until very 
recently the US. economy was unique. It 
Was based on a rich continent in which trade 
Was free, and on this continent the American 
People, who were drawn in the main from the 
highly civilized nations of Europe, produced 
for themselves a standard of life which is 
preeminent. Only in the past few years, only 
since the foundation of the Common Market 
in Western Europe, has there begun to exist 
in the Western World an economy capable of 
Being compared with that of the United 

es. 


Today, when it has become probable that 
Great Britain will join the Common Market, 
drawing with her in some form of associa- 
tion the rest of Western Europe, the United 
States must make itself ready to live and to 
trade with a free economy which will soon 
be larger than our own, which is growing 
much faster than our own. This confronts 
us and all the rest of the Western World with 
an overriding question: Do we come to- 
gether in one great trading community 
Which includes not only Western Europe and 
North America but also Japan, Australasia, 
Latin America, and Africa—or do we go our 
Separate ways, fragmenting the non-Com- 
munist world? 

This was the underlying theme of the Pres- 
dent’s speech to the manufacturers. It is of 

c importance. Tarif debates are 
Mighty dull reading and they are dull to 
Write about. But the tariff debate which will 

in the next session of Congress will 
have incalculable significance. 

There is reason to think that while the 
Problem of our relations with the enlarged 
Common Market is a new one, there is al- 
ready a remarkable awareness in this country 
that the problem must be met. Thus when 
the magazine Business Week questioned 150 
key executives, more than a quarter of them 
Were found to be strongly in favor of the 
President's thesis. It is even more interest- 

g that only a scant 25 percent voiced 
Outright opposition. The other half were 
On the fence. 

does not mean, of course, that the 
President's program will have an easy time 
in Congress. For on the tariff, as we all 
know, individual Congressmen listen very 
carefully to those weaker local industries 
Which believe they will be unable to compete 
Successfully with imported goods. This ar- 
Tay of local interests will have to be dealt 
with by negotiation. The administration 
will have to be prepared and able to do 
enough for them to enable them to make 
the adjustment without tragic consequences. 

The argument against the new trade pol- 
icy is likely to revolve around the claim that 

erican costs, owing to our high wages, are 
80 high that we cannot compete successfully 
in a wider free market. In the course of 
the debate during the next months we shall 
have to take a careful look at this thesis, 
which sounds so plausible, and may, never- 
theless, not be true. 

One positive indication that higher costs 
have not priced the United States out of the 
World market is that as a matter fact 
Our exports of merchandise are larger by 
about $3 billion a year than our imports of 
Merchandise. Moreover, there is the fact 
that American wages tend to be highest in 
those very industries that export most suc- 
cessfully. They tend to be lower in those 
industries that rely on tariffs to protect 
them against imports. 

ng to the high protectionists, this 
Ought not to be true. Why, then, is it true? 
By and large it is true because in the high- 
Wage industries labor is highly productive. 
It is highly productive because there is a 
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greater investment of capital and there is 
more working and technical and managerial 
skill. As compared with the averages for 
the Common Market countries, American 
wages are between two and three times 
higher. But the productivity of American 
labor per hour is between two and three 
times greater. There is no reason to think 
that at this time the American economy as a 
whole cannot stand up competitively to the 
Common Market as a whole. 

What, then, about the future? Europe 
with its enlarged market will surely become 
even more productive than it is today. Not 
all of this increased productivity will go 
into lowering prices. A considerable part of 
it undoubtedly will go into increasing Eu- 
ropean wages which as a matter of fact, are 
rising faster than our own. 
the increased productivity of Europe will 
compel us to make ourselyes more competi- 
tive. No attempt at price fixing by the 
tariff mechanism could shield us from the 
increased efficiency of Europe. The in- 
creased competition will be good for the 
economy as a whole. It will be hard on the 
weaker elements in the economy, and they 
will have to be given some special treat- 
ment. 

But the reward of all this will be greater 
than the pain. For the reward will be a 
much richer American economy in a much 
richer Western World. 

CONSERVATIVE SUPPORT ENLISTED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Respected and influential conservative 
opinion is rallying behind a more liberalized 
US. trade policy. 

The objective is to strengthen the eco- 
nomic ties and widen the channels of trade 
among the countries of the free world. 

The U.S. Reciprocal Trade Act comes up for 
renewal at the most opportune moment, at 
the very time when the American Goyern- 
ment must determine its relation with the 
expanding and prospering European Eco- 
nomic Community, 

The decision which Congress will make in 
the next few months is whether both sides— 
the United States and Europe—will reduce 
tariffs to promote mutual competition or 
raise tariffs to fend off competition. The 
choice is whether to embark upon a healthy 
rivalry to take advantage of tremendous trad- 
ing opportunities or to launch a trade war 
in an effort to wall off these trading oppor- 
tunities. 

It seems logical that conservative leader- 
ship in the United States should begin to 
align itself behind the goal of constructive 
competition between the common market 
of the United States and the Common Market 
of Western Europe. \ 

Conservative leaders who have already 
taken their stand in recent days include 
former President Eisenhower, Alf Landon, the 
1936 Republican presidential nominee, Chris- 
tian Herter, a former Republican Governor 
of Massachusetts who succeeded John Foster 
Dulles as Secretary of State, and the US. 
Chamber of Commerce, whose spokesmen 
have been testifying before the Boggs com- 
mittee in favor of amending the Reciprocal 
Trade Act to give the President adequate 
powers to negotiate with the Common Mar- 
ket. 

It is noteworthy that these conservative 
leaders support the competitive trade policy 
not only in the national interest but in the 
conviction that it is an essential and very 
possibly a decisive initiative in organizing 
the free world to win the cold war. 

Former Governor Landon puts the issue 
precisely and in its largest terms when he 
says: 

“The tremendous release of energy—rais- 
ing wages, improving working conditions— 
generated by the European Common Market 
is a more explosive shock to the economic 
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and political policies of the world than the 
Russian thermonuclear bomb testing. 

“Legislation of sufficient scope must be 
enacted to give the President authority to 
construct a bridge to working relationships 
between America, the European Common 
Market, and other great nations where we 
have highly important trade and political 
relationships.” 

The question Mr. Landon raises is whether 
we are going to seize—or throw away—the 
opportunity which the European Common 
Market puts into our hands to create “a 
more powerful bloc for peace than the Com- 
munist bloc which intend to bury us.” His 
own answer is: 

“Let me say to the leaders of American 
labor, agriculture, and industry that it would 
be the height of folly to be more concerned 
about attempting to maintain the American 
wage scale or American profit scale than 
girding our loins to meet a more dangerous 
foreign foe than Hitler and the Nazis. Yet 
by pursuing Common Market policies we can 
have our cake and eat it too. The history 
of the Common Market of Europe gives evi- 
dence that the removal of barriers to trade, 
commerce, and industry all over the world 
will open a greater market for U.S. products 
than we have ever known.” 

What impresses me about General Eisen- 
hower, Mr. Landon, Mr. Herter, the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce spokesmen and others 
likeminded, is that here are conservatives 
who are not content merely to complain 
about the West's being on the defensive in 
the cold war. When they see a momentous 
opportunity to take the initiative, they seize 
it rather than run away from it as too 
adventurous. 

The reason that associating the Common 
Market of the United States with the Com- 
mon Market of Western Europe is conserva- 
tive is that it rests on the principles of com- 
petitive enterprise. It is, at the same time, 
a bold and progressive initiative capable of 
reversing the adverse trend of the cold war, 
an initiative which ought to galvanize the 
support of Americans who have so loudly 
been saying that we have too long been on 
the defensive. 


Appeal to All Governments and People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to the attention of our colleagues the 
following appeal which I have received 
from Dr. Malvin H. Lundeen, president, 
Augustana Lutheran Church. I believe 
that in these times of conflict and com- 
promise it is well for us to note this 
appeal: 

Requests THAT PEACE APPEAL BR BROADCAST 

MINNEAPOLIS, Mid N.— Dr. Malvin H. Lun- 
deen, president of the Augustana Lutheran 
Church, who recently returned from the 
Third Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches held in New Delhi, India, has re- 
ceived a request from Dr. W. A. Vesser 't 
Hooft, general secretary of the world coun- 
cll, seeking his aid in broadcasting the ap- 
peal for peace made by the New Delhi as- 
sembly. 

“The central committee,” Dr. Vesser ‘t 
Hooft wrote to the Augustana executive, “has 
instructed me to recommend that in every 
country the member churches, individually 
or jointly with other member churches, 
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make the appeal known to governments and 
people by whatever means secm to them 
most appropriate and effective.” 

The appeal, which is addressed “to all 
governments and peoples,” reads as follows: 

“l. The Third Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, at which are gathered 
Christians from all parts of the world, ad- 
dresses this appeal to the government and 
people of every nation. 

“2. Today, war itself is a common enemy. 
War is an offense to the nature of man, 
The future of many generations and the 
heritage of ages past hang in the balance. 
They are now easy to destroy, since the ac- 
tions or miscalculations of a few can bring 
about a holocaust. They are harder to safe- 
guard and advance, for that requires the 
dedicated action of all. Let there be re- 
straint and self-denial in the things which 
make for war, patience, and persistence in 
seeking to resolve the things which divide, 
and boldness and courage in grasping the 
things which make for peace. 

“3. To turn back from the road toward 
war into the paths of peace, all must re- 
nounce the threat of force. This calls for 
an end to the war of nerves, to pressures on 
small countries, to the rattling of bombs. 
It is not possible to follow at the same time 
policies of menace and of mutual disarma- 
ment. 

“4. To halt the race in arms is imperative. 
Complete and general disarmament is the 
accepted goal, and concrete steps must be 
taken to reach it. Meanwhile, the search 
for a decisive first step, such as the verified 
cessation of nuclear tests, should be pressed 
forward despite all obstacles and setbacks. 

“5. To substitute reason for force, and 
undergird the will to disarm, institutions of 
peace and orderly methods to effect change 
and to settle disputes are essential. This 
imposes a duty to strengthen the United 
Nations within the framework and spirit of 
the charter. All countries share this duty, 
whether alined with the major power blocs 
or independent of them. The nonalined 
can contribute through their impartiality; 
with others they can be champions of the 
principles of the charter. 

“6. To build peace with justice, barriers of 
mutual distrust must be attacked at every 
level. Mutual confidence is the most pre- 
cious resource in the world today: none 
should be wasted, more must be found. The 
fundamentals Of an open society are essen- 
tial that contacts may freely develop, person 
ot person and people to people. Barriers to 
communication must go, not least where 
they divide peoples, churches, even families. 
Freedom of human contact, information, 
and cultural exchange is essential for the 
building of peace. 

“7. To enhance mutual trust, nations 
should be willing to run reasonable risks for 
peace. For example, an equitable basis for 
disarmament involves, on the one hand, an 
acceptance of risks in an inspection and con- 
trol which cannot be foolproof, and, on the 
other, the danger that inspection may ex- 
ceed its stated duties. Those who would 
break through the vicious circle of suspicion 
must dare to pioneer. 

“8. There is a great opportunity for con- 
structive action in the struggle for world 
development. To share the benefits of civili- 
zation with the whole of humanity is a noble 
and attainable objective. To press the war 
against poverty, disease, exploitation, and 
ignorance calls for greater sacrifice and for 
a far greater commitment of scientific, edu- 
cational, and material resources than hith- 
erto. In this common task, let the peoples 
find a positive program for peace, a moral 
equivalent for war. 

“9. A creative strategy for peace with jus- 
tice requires universal recognition of the 
claims of humanity—of all people, whatever 
their status, race, sex, or creed. Lest man's 
new powers be used to degrade his human 
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freedom and dignity, governments must re- 
member that they are the servants of their 
citizens and respect the worth of each in- 
dividual human being. The supreme 
achievement for a government is to enhance 
the dignity of man, and free him for the 
creative exercise of his higher powers. 

10. In making this appeal to all govern- 
ments and peoples, we are constrained by 
obedience to the Lord of History, who de- 
mands righteousness and mercy and is a 
light unto the nations and the hearts of 
men. For the achievement of peace with 
Justice, we pledge our unremitting efforts 
and call upon the churches for their sup- 
port in action and in prayer.” 


Timely Article Against Back-Door 
Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, on the eve 
of the President's budget message which 
is being sent up to Congress on Thurs- 
day next, an article appearing in the 
January 15 issue of the Washington Post 
is especially timely and illuminating. It 
has to do with the bypassing of congres- 
sional appropriations procedures and in- 
stead, authorizing Treasury borrowings 
which are not scrutinized by Congress 
each year. 

Under unanimous consent, this article 
follows: 

Backx-Door SPENDING BATTLE To RESUME 

(By Maurice Stans) 

Surprisingly, the last loud gun fired in the 
1961 session of the Congress was not a politi- 
cal shot by one party at the other. It was a 
bipartisan cannon roar in the House aimed 
at the Senate over the issue of “backdoor 
spending.” It will be reverberating in the 
Capitol through much of this 1962 session. 

Few people outside Washington know what 
the fuss was about or why this is a con- 
tinuing vital issue that effects the pocket- 
book of every taxpayer. It involves not only 
the Constitution but also the question of 
orderly discipline over the financial affairs 
of the Government. ‘ 

Section 9 of Article I of the Constitution 
demands that “No money shall be drawn 
from the Treasury but in consequence of ap- 
propriations made by law.” The objective 
of this is to provide a double controf over 
the spending actions of the executive branch 
of the Government. First, no activity may 
be carried on by any agency unless that 
activity is specifically authorized in a sub- 
stantive law spelling out its scope. Next, no 
money is to be spent on the activity without 
an appropriation for the purpose for each 
year, 

ESTIMATE OF PRIORITIFS 


Under the annual budget process, each 
department and agency of Government sub- 
mits its requests for money to spend to the 
President through the Bureau of the Bud- 
get. After the painstaking and detailed 
procedure of budget review is completed, 
the President presents his recommendations 
to the Congress early in January in the an- 
nual budget for the forthcoming fiscal year. 

The Congress has the right to approve, 
reject, or modify his proposals, and this 
determination centers in the ‘Appropriations 
Committees of the House and Senate. They 
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hold hearings, first in the House and later 
in the Senate, on the President's budget for 
each unit of Government, and the agency 
Officials give evidence in support of their 
items. 

After the Appropriations Committees 
make their respective findings, they are ap- 
proved on the floor of the Congress and 
enacted into a series of appropriations laws. 
These establish ceiling amounts. The Ap- 
propriations Committees, like the President, 
fre expected to view spending plans in re- 
lation to each other and to the total so that 
the Government’s programs will be carefully 
balanced to the Nation's needs and resources. 


COMMITTEES LOSE CONTROL 


Back-door spending is a simple process of 
bypassing this careful constitutional pro- 
cedure. To avoid having a matter brought 
before the Appropriations Committees, con- 
gressional proponents of a program may be 
able to Include, in the substantive law au- 
thorizing the program, permission for an 
agency to borrow funds directly from the 
Treasury to carry it on. The money is then 
spent without an appropriation. Or the 
substantive law may contain authority to 
make contracts in advance of appropriations, 
in which case the later appropriations are 
only a formality. Either way, back-door 
spending provides a much easier way for 
an agency to obtain funds, because it need 
ask for them only once in each House in- 
stead of twice. The end result is that the 
Appropriations Committees lose their con- 
trol over the budget and the Constitution 
is violated, 

Back-door spending has been a growing 
phenomenon of the last 30 years. After ob- 
serving the way in which it impaired fiscal 
control, President Eisenhower directed the 
Bureau of the Budget in 1959 to approve no 
new requests of Government agencies for 
back-door spending, and he included none 
in the subsequent budgets which he sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 

This position was reversed by the present 
administration in 1961, and many proposals 
for back-door spending were included in its 
messages to Congress. Quite a few were ap- 
proved in legtslation. The Appropriations 
Committees, properly jealous of their pre- 
rogative, fought back hard, but their objec- 
tions were ineffective in most cases, prin- 
cipally because the back-door spending items 
appeared in legislation which contained 
other provisions desired by congressional 
majorities. 

A typical back-door spending proposal was 
the one by President Kennedy for a 5- 
year $9 billion authorization for foreign aid. 
On this he was defeated. After a long fight 
the long-term idea was approved, but with 
n provision requiring a separate appropria- 
tion action in each year. He also lost on 4 
proposal for back-door spending of $375 mil- 
lion in aid to airports over 5 years, which 
was instead passed with a requirement for 
annual appropriations. The 1961 housing 
bill, however, enacted several provisions for 
back-door spending, as did the Agricultural 
Act. In all, according to a table entered in- 
to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by House Ap- 
propriations Committee Chairman CLARENCE 
CANNON, $29 billion was asked by President 
Kennedy via the back-door route and $20 
billion was enacted. 


SENATE FUMED AND FUSSED 


This explains the closing day's explosion. 
In protest against the whole business, the 
House worked into a final piece of legisla- 
tion a provision insisting that several pro- 
grams already enacted on a back-door basis 
amended to require appropriations instead. 
Then it adjourned for the year. The Sen- 
ate, still in session, fumed and fussed but 
had no alternative. The action stuck. 

The battle is sure to be resumed. The aim 
of those who seek back-door spending is 
clearly to make money easier to get. Not 
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all such efforts originate with the White 

. Many are inserted by the legisla- 
tive committees of the Congress. Either way 
the taxpayer loses. If Government finances 
are to be subjected to a sound control that 
assures that spending take their 
right place in line, it is elementary that 
oe raids on the Treasury must be 


Workreation: A Program Which Has 
Proved Its Value 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


5 Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in 1952, 

Workreation“ was a new word in the 

ger’s vocabulary in Berkeley, Calif. 

t does workreation mean? It 

Means just what it says—work and 
recreation. 

Workreation provides a work and 
recreation program for 14- to 17-year-old 

and girls who, because of their 
youth and inexperience, would not be 
able to procure summer jobs. These 

and girls work 4 hours, for which 
they are paid $1 per hour, and also bene- 
fit from 2 hours of supervised recreation 
for 5 days a week during their 3 months 
of summer vacation. 

Designed to give youngsters work €x- 
Perience as well as an opportunity to 
ĉarn their own money, workreation is 
Berkeley's answer to all play and no 
Work can make Jack—and Jill—a prob- 
lem to himself, his family, and his com- 
munity. Providing gainful occupation 
during the summer has proved a very 
Positive means of curbing juvenile delin- 
Quency, though the program stands on 
its own feet and does not attempt to do 
800d in this respect. 

HOW WORKREATION BEGAN 


How did workreation start? The 
und, or reason for, fits most 
Communities’ economic picture. Hun- 
dreds of boys and girls besiege employers 
for summer work which does not exist. 
Knowing that teenagers’ interests and 
Needs require physical work and fair 
Wages for work done, Berkeley employers 
Could not realistically absorb the youth 
of the community every year between 
June and September. 

Prompted by concern for these teen- 
age children, a group of Berkeley citi- 
zens faced up to the problem in 1952. 

asked the president of one of the 
heavy industries, characteristic of the 
City and typical of the plants unsafe 
and unsuitable for teenage labor, to serve 
as chairman of a citywide committee to 
Work on the problem. The manager of 
the California Department of Employ- 
Ment, a member of Alameda County 
of Supervisors, an executive of the 
CA, members of the city council and 
the board of education, and representa- 
tives of the city playgrounds, the park 
department, and PTA met to do some- 
thing about a work experience for teen- 
agers. Thus, the Workreation Commit- 
tee was formed. 
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A budget was drawn up and work 
projects were set up and submitted to 
the city council. Details of workmen’s 
compensation, public liability, social se- 
curity, income tax deduction, work per- 
mits, payment at end of program, clear- 
ance with labor commission were all 
worked out. When the summer of 1952 
arrived, for the first time there was a 
program waiting for teenagers, financed 
by the city and the board of education. 
Since then the Berkeley city library 
has also participated. The program is 
administered by the Berkeley Workre- 
ation Committee. 

PARENTS’ COMMENTS 


Characteristic of the parents’ com- 
ments about the program are: 

Bob wasn’t too interested when he first 
started, but his attitude certainly changed 
after he had worked a few days. He liked 
the work very much. He's rather hard to 
get up in the mornings but got up readily 
each morning while working for Workrea- 
tion. I feel he really gained so much in 
the weeks that he worked. 

I think the Workreation program is a 
wonderful thing. It keeps the youngsters 
out of trouble, and also keeps them out of 
the streets. It is a means of keeping their 
minds occupied, because they have to think 
to master their jobs. 

We couldn’t afford to send him to camp, 
and the work he did was almost like a va- 
cation to him. It’s hard for a boy 14 years 
old to stay home and not have anything 
to do, and he was so proud to have the 
chance to earn his own money. 


This unique program embodies aspects 
of President Kennedy’s important pro- 
gram for youth. It includes a work ex- 
perience, it includes physical fitness, and 
it helps to curb juvenile delinquency. 

As a Berkeleyan I am justly proud of 
what my constituents back home have 
done, and in honor of the 10th anni- 
versary, which Berkeley Workreation is 
celebrating this year, I am pleased to 
bring this program to my eolleagues at- 
tention. 


Memorial to Alexander Hamilton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity of placing into the REC- 
orp the following statement which I 
made before the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs this morning in sup- 
port of House Joint Resolution 449, 
which is a bill to establish the former 
dwelling house of Alexander Hamilton as 
a national memorial: 

STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT ZELENKO BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, it is a privilege for me to appear be- 

fore you. My purpose here today is to sup- 

port House Joint Resolution 449, which I 

introduced on June 13, 1961. This legisla- 

tion provides for the establishing of the 
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former dwelling house of Alexander Hamilton 
as a national memorial. 

House Joint Resolution 449 is an amended 
version of House Joint Resolution 85 previ- 
ously introduced by me on January 3, 1961. 
The amendments have been incorporated 
into House Joint Resolution 449 in accord- 
ance with the suggestions of the Department 
of the Interior contained in a letter to the 
Honorable WAYNE ASPINALL, chairman of this 
committee, dated May 9, 1961. 

House Joint Resolution 85 was a reintro- 
duction of House Joint Resolution 717. 
which I introduced in the 86th Congress, but 
which had not been acted upon. 

House Joint Resolution 449 directs the 
Secretary of the Interior to take such action 
as may be necessary to establish the Grange, 
the former dwelling house of Alexander 
Hamilton situated in New York, N.Y., as a 
national memorial and designate it as the 
Hamilton Grange National Memorial. 

The Grange, built in 1801, was the only 
home ever owned by Alexander Hamilton, 
who was a major draftsman and proponent 
of the Federal Constitution and the foremost 
architect of American financial policy in the 
first critical years of the Federal Union. The 
design of the structure is simple but dignified 
and is one of the few houses of the Federal 
period still standing in New York City. 

Hamilton occupied the Grange for several 
years prior to his death. His home today is 
the most tangible link with his career and 
his times. The night before his fatal duel 
with Aaron Burr in 1804 was spent in this 
structure. There is no national memorial to 
Alexander Hamilton. The preservation of 
the Grange will fill this void. 

The American Scenic and Historic Preser- 
vation Society, which owns the property, has 
agreed to transfer the title of the Grange 
to the United States without cost. In the 
house at the present time are many objects 
which relate to Hamilton, such as paintings, 
furniture, and personal mementos, also to 
be donated. There is now under considera- 
tion by the present owners the legal status 
of a certain endowment fund approximating 
$50,000 which may be made available to the 
United States if there are no legal difficulties 
encountered, and this sum will further the 
purposes of this legislative proposal. 

Among the plans involved in the preserva- 
tion of this historic property is one to move 
the structure a short distance from its pres- 
ent location where, because of newer sur- 
rounding buildings, it does not lend itself 
properly to the preservation contemplated. 

The new proposed site is on the campus of 
the College of the City of New York, a short 
distance away. This will bring the struc- 
ture into an appropriate situs, that is, with- 
in the grounds of an institution of learning. 
At the new site it will also overlook a fine 
public park. The city of New York has in- 
dicated that it will make the necessary land 
available. 

At this time I wish to read the following 
letter from the president of Columbia Uni- 
2 and to make it part of my presenta- 

on: 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N.Y., April 21, 1961. 
Hon. HERBERT ZELENKO, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak HERBERT: My attention has been 
called to a resolution, House Joint Resolution 
85, introduced by you in the House, and also 
currently before the Senate as Senate Joint 
Resolution 29, for the establishment of the 
home of Alexander Hamilton, the Grange, as 
a national monument. This, to my mind, is 
an extremely worthy project. Hamilton 
served his country well as an officer in the 
Revolution, as a member of the Continental 
Congress, and as Secretary of the Treasury. 

Of more particular interest to your alma 
mater were Hamilton's student days here 
and, subsequently, his important services as 
a trustee, for which the college granted him 
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an honorary master of arts degree. Also, 
as you know, the alumni association of Co- 
lumbia College annually awards its Alexander 
Hamilton Medal to a distinguished graduate. 

For these and many other services to the 
country and to the State of New York, it is 
only fitting that his home should become a 
national monument—that the students and 
citizens of our country may be reminded 
of the principles for which he stood and the 
services he performed. 

On behalf of Columbia, may I, therefore, 
congratulate you for introducing this bill 
and support wholeheartedly its passage. 

Sincerely, 
GRAYSON KR. 
President. 

I would appreciate the favorable and early 

consideration of this legislation. 


Congress Faces Many Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PHILIP. J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the elec- 
tion of Speaker definitely took the spot- 
light, especially for Massachusetts, as 
this session of Congress commences its 
work. 

While the election of Congressman 
Joun W. McCormack was already as- 
sured, it is noteworthy, indeed, that for 
the third time since 1947, a distinguished 
son of the Bay State has taken over the 
third highest office in the land—an office 
second in succession to the Presidency. 
Congressman Martin held the position 
for two prior periods and now Con- 
gressman McCormack is being elevated 
to this very high post to succeed the 
great, beloved “Mr. Sam.” 

For our State, there is great signifi- 
cance in having another famous son of 
Massachusetts in this office because the 
Speaker of the House is the foremost 
parliamentary, political leader of the 
Nation and the world, whose infiuence 
over the course of history, at home and 
abroad, is truly immeasurable. 

We of the Massachusetts congressional 
delegation are especially proud and 
gratified by the richly merited promotion 
of our distinguished and beloved col- 
league and friend, Congressman McCor- 
MACK, who brings to his most arduous 
and vital tasks a ripe experience in the 
affairs of the Federal Government, sel- 
dom, if ever, excelled by any of his 
predecessors. 

His election is another great day for 
Massachusetts, and it holds a promise 
of effective, united leadership on Capitol 
Hill and in the Government that will 
contribute greatly to the solution of 
many extremely grave and difficult preb- 
lems. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND WORLD COMMUNISM 


Fortunately, our defense machinery is 
in very good shape and our defense po- 
tential is incredibly powerful and well 
coordinated, and together with that of 
our allies continues to exert tremendous, 
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deterrent effects upon possible aggres- 
sion. 

Our House Armed Services Committee 
of which I am a member, will continue 
its work in rounding out and, where nec- 
essary, buttressing the many components 
and systems which are required to de- 
fend us, to prevent all-out war and pro- 
mote peace. 

We have made very impressive gains 
in many vital fields of defense and our 
defensive and striking position is con- 
tinuously being strengthened. 

It is likely that our committee will be 
faced with many pressing demands from 
the American public to take a sharp look 
at the entire reserve setup, particularly 
the plight of those reservists recently 
called to active duty. 

A most important corollary to the de- 
fense of the Nation and the free world 
must be our unceasing, determined cam- 
Paign for peace with all its connotations 
and that means, of course, proposals for 
universal disarmament and control of 
nuclear energy based on carefully de- 
vised and special safeguards that will 
not only put an.end to aggressive designs 
and actions, but prompt the organiza- 
tion of the world under a rule of law 
and a human brotherhood that will pro- 
mote peace and betterment for all peo- 
ples. I expect that the Congress will 
make considerable progress along these 
lines this session, and it goes without 
saying that the President will find ready 
and overwhelming support in the Con- 
gress for any efforts he makes to check 
the forces of communism, dispel the fears 
of nuclear destruction and establish en- 
during peace. But we must recognize 
that it takes two to make a bargain and 
sincere Soviet cooperation is required to 
secure this end. 

On the domestic front, there are nu- 
merous challenging, and especially com- 
plex, questions that Congress must tackle 
this year. 

Recognizing the more or less urgent 
needs of the people, the national well- 
being, problems dealing with the growth 
and strength of our great, productive 
economy and compelling social problems 
that lay claim to our interest and atten- 
tion, Congress will be called upon to 
consider: First, medical care and the 
public health; second, support and aid 
to education; third, streamlining and 
improving the tax sytsem; fourth, re- 
ciprocal trade; fifth, the continuing gap 
in international payments; sixth, accom- 
modation to the problems and intricacies 
presented by the so-called Common Mar- 
kets; seventh, broader planning and im- 
plementation of urban and community 
rehabilitation, renewal, and improve- 
ment; eighth, thorny agricultural prob- 
lems requiring production for actual use 


rather than warehouse waste, reducing - 


the staggering burdens on the public 
treasury, establishing more equitable 
balance between farm income and con- 
sumer prices; and, ninth, a host of prob- 
lems having to do with better utilization, 
control and use of water, including de- 
velopment of new sources, elimination 
of pollution, conservation of precious 
natural resources. 

These are but a handful of the many 
legislative proposals which will undoubt- 
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edly be presented for the consideration 
of the Congress. 

There are numerous very controversial 
questions, like medical care, which the 
Congress will explore with regard to 
need, its cost, its adequacy to suit public 
need, adaptability to free enterprise and 
other pertinent factors. 

In the field of education, another con- 
troversial area, consideration will be 
given to aid to construction, higher 
standards, support of State efforts for 
adequate pay for teachers, assistance to 
federally impacted areas, and other pro- 
posals relating to Federal encourage- 
ment and support of higher education 
through various grants, loans, scholar- 
ships, research projects, and other aids 
calculated to beef up our education sys- 
tem to cope with competitive standards 
in other countries and make higher edu- 
cation more generally available to quali- 
fied young Americans. 

The revision of trade and tariff laws 
is bound to produce more controversy. 
Whether the Congress will go along with 
proposals to open still wider the mar- 
kets of this country to cheaply produced 
foreign goods from overseas is at the 
moment obscure, but it is certain that 
any measure along these lines will be 
met with strong determined opposition. 

Tax laws need general overhauling, 
but it is probably too much to hope for 
that this job can or will be completed 
this session. Amendments to plug cur- 
rent loopholes and exemptions would be 
vexatious and costly to many but quite 
superficial, indeed, in probing the real 
areas for drastic tax reforms which lie, 
most likely, in those revisions, designed 
to spur incentives, fortify free enterprise 
institutions, plow profits back into ex- 
pansion, and reduce onerous exactions 
on many individuals of the rank and file, 
hard-working people so to speak, upon 
whom current taxes, coupled with the 
high cost of living, are working a genu- 
ine hardship, as well as reducing their 
social standards. 

I hardly think that such a task can 
be adequately tackled in an election, 
year but perhaps some start may be 
made. 

There is a prospect and a hope that 
Congress may increase the membership 
of the House, taking into account the 
Members gained by the admission of 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

Historically, whenever new States 
have been admitted to the Union, the 
membership of the House has been in- 
creased. It is, however, about 50 years 
since this has been done. 

It is hoped that partisan politics will 
not enter into this question which is 
essentially an issue of basic govern- 
ment. If a bill can be passed authoriz- 
ing four additional Members, this would 
greatly facilitate and simplify the prob- 
lem of redistricting Massachusetts. We 
face the redistricting problem this year 
because the State was lacking only about 
15,000 additional population in the cen- 
sus of 1960. Under the situation now 
obtaining, Massachusetts would secure 
the first seat made available in any bill 
increasing the size of the House. 


1962 
A Doctor Diagnoses the Broiler Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, just 
Prior to my return to Washington it was 
My good fortune to meet and talk with 

John C. Huttar, the director of poul- 

industry relations for the Coopera- 
tive Grange League Federation Ex- 
e, Inc., of Ithaca, N.Y. 

Dr. Huttar is to be highly congratu- 
lated for the effort he is making to diag- 
Nose the ills that are besetting our 
Nation’s poultry industry. All of us 

ve seen what integration — meaning 
a combination of nonfarm capital and 
the use of the farmer's equipment and 
labor—has done to the broiler portion 
Of that industry, and there is now a 
Clear and present danger of the same 
Process being introduced into the pro- 
duction of market eggs. The end result 
Would almost surely be the financial ruin 
Of the remaining independent farmer- 
Producers or, when that became immi- 
nent, more of those stifling and seem- 

futile Federal controls that most 
Of us would like to avoid. 

John Huttar’s diagnosis of what hap- 
bened to our broiler people is that the 
removal of all financial risk from the 
grower has eliminated the automatic 
Sovernors which, as an inherent part 
of our free-enterprise system, have here- 

Ore controlled production. The re- 
sult has been wild overproduction, de- 
Clining prices, and a not-unexpected 
Teadjustment of those original no- 

integrated contracts which has 
Meant, in recent years, virtual serfdom 
for most of our broiler growers, with 
little or no return for their labors not 
to mention a return on their own capital 
investments. 

What to do about all this is still far 
from clear, but Dr. Huttar makes some 
Suggestions worth thinking about in the 
following article of his as published in 
the December 1961 issue of Poultry 

g and Marketing. The article 


follows: 


Don’t Panic—Covnt 10 
(By Dr. John Huttar) 

Our poultry industry has passed through 
Many rough periods and a few crises. I ex- 
Pect this can be truly said of every important 

‘ustry in our American economy. As we 
all know, the poultry business is in one of 
these periods right now. In the broiler end 
Of the business it has reached crisis‘ pro- 
Portions. As I get around and listen and 
Tead, I sense a hint of panic in a few spots. 

Now, mind you, I'm not critical of anyone 

y affected by the terrific squeeze which 

the last 6 month's markets have put on those 
finance production. I'm quite sure I 
Would panic if I were going through what 
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some of my friends are. All I'm trying to 
do is look at the picture and see if a view- 
point from a safe and secure position can 
add something which might keep our indus- 
try from jumping from the frying pan into 
the fire. It may be easier to do this if you're 
not yet in the frying pan. 

DIAGNOSIS 


If my doctor's degree were an M.D. in- 
stead of a Ph. D., and the poultry industry 
were my patient, Id start off by asking ques- 
tions concerning things in the background 
which could lead up to the sickness. I'd 
also take a few measurements—like tempera- 
ture and blood pressure. It would be my 
hope that I could then make a correct 
diagnosis of the trouble. 

Let's see if we can get anywhere along this 
line. Now remember, I'm the doctor and 
the patient is Mr. Poultry Industry. Here's 
the way I would picture an interview: 

“Dr. J. Where do you feel bad? 

“Mr. P. Well, Doc, I feel worst in my broiler 
region, but my turkey section is beginning 
to kick up, too. 

“Dr. J. Everything OK in the egg portion 
of your anatomy, is it? 

“Mr. P. M-m-m—yes, I guess, at least so 
far, but I have a hunch it might not stay 
that way. 

Dr. J. I see. Well, let's take these one at 
a time. How long have you noticed these 
attacks in your broiler region? 

“Mr. P. I guess the very first symptoms 
came a few years after the end of the last 
World War—maybe about 1948. 

“Dr. J. Tell me what they were like. 

“Mr. P. After 8 or 10 years of profitable 
production we ran into an occasional dip 
in broiler prices which wouldn't cover all our 
costs. 

Dr. J. I see, and what did the growers do 
about it? 

“Mr. P. They left the houses empty until 
consumption caught up with production. 

Dr. J. The right medicine. If taken in 
time, it should keep the broiler region in rea- 
sonably good health. What happened to 
change things on these nasty attacks. 


“Mr, P. Well, you see, Doc, empty broiler 


houses mean less business for feed men, 
hatcherymen, and processing plants. Each 
of these had put up large and expensive 
plants to service my fast growing broiler 
business. They didn’t figure they could af- 
ford to let these run at half s; or stand 
idle. Their plants weren't d for yet. 

“Dr. J. So, what did they do about it? 

“Mr. P. They talked many growers into 
filling up their houses on a ‘no-risk’ basis 
at the expense of these service industries. 

“Dr. J. And I suppose this stopped the use 
of the ‘cut-back medicine." 

“Mr. P. Right. 

“Dr. J. Too bad—too bad. I suppose broil- 
er prices continued to drop. 

“Mr. P. They sure did. ° 

“Dr. J. But, why didn't producers become 
more efficient and cut their production 
costs? Breeders kept giving them a faster 
and faster growing bird; feed men were mak- 
ing more and more efficient feeds, and eyen 
the processors were cutting costs fast. All 
this should have added up to declining pro- 
duction costs to match the sliding price 
level. 

“Mr. P. For a while it did Just that, but 
this only seemed to spur the people putting 
up the money. They figured that increased 
production would also cut costs. As fast 
as efficiency increased, they put out more 
birds. 

“Dr. J. I see. I'm beginning to suspect 
what the trouble is in your broller region, 
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Mr. Poultry Industry, But, let me have a 
look at your chart, 


Average | Average U.S. 
Year cost per | price of | broiler 
pound ‘oilers | produc- 
tion 
Cents Cents | Millions 
27. 0 36. 313 
25,5 27.5 ao 
25.0 29.0 oon 
22.0 24.0 1. 100 
19.0 18.8 1,300 
18.5 18,5 1, 500 
17.5 15.5 1,700 
17.0 17.0 1, 9%) 
16.5 14.5 1220 


“1 Estimated forecast. 


“Just look at that chart; the more efficient 
producers got, the worse off they were. I've 
suspected for a long time that there was a 
hole in this much-publicized “get-more- 
efficient” theory. 

“Mr. P. Yeah. The way it's worked in my 
broiler region is that the more efficient grow- 
ers weren't satisfied with moderate profits. 
They boosted their production faster than 
the less efficient dropped out. 

“Dr. J. So it would seem. But what about 
per capita consumption? 

“Mr. P. People ate all we produced. They 
always do. It makes the consumption chart 
look wonderful. 

“Dr. J. But to get people to keep eating 
up this mushrooming production, you had 
to lower your price faster and faster. 

“Mr. P. Right. 

Dr. J. So that this has also turned out 
to be a mirage. Well, Mr. Poultry Industry, 
it's easy to make a surface diagnosis of the 
disease in your broiler section—it is more 
or less constant and continuing overproduc- 
tion. But we have to dig deeper to get the 
real answer. We'll have to see what causes 
the overproduction. But, let’s hold up on 
this a while until we have a look at your 
turkey section. 

“Mr. P. Like I said, Doc, it's not so good 
either. As near as I can remember, it feels 
like the broiler region did about 5 years ago. 

“Dr. J. And are the aches and pains pro- 
gressing in about the same way? 

“Mr. P. I would say so, except faster. 

“Dr. J. And are the feedmen, hatcheries, 
and processing going through the same con- 
tract and financing motions as with broilers? 

“Mr. P. Looks like the same thing all over 
again. So far I may still have somewhere 
between 20 and 30 percent independent grow- 
ers left. The rest are all on no-loss deals. 

“Dr. J. Too bad, too bad. How will the 
deal work out this year? Will there still be 
a plus margin between prices and costs? 

“Mr. P. Tm afraid not, Doc. You see, 
most growers made a little money last year 
so we're boosting production more than 25 
percent this year. My turkey section feels 
like it's got to eat this surplus itself. It's 
like an acute indigestion. 

“Dr. J. OK. I've got your production 
pulse. It’s running too fast. And your sales 
pressure—it's critical in your broiler region 
and sending out storm signals from your 
turkey section. Everything here points to 
the basic cause of overproduction. And it's 
clearly overproduction that’s causing your 
pains. 


“Mr. P. What’s the basic cause, Doc? Is 
it malignant? Will I live, Doc? Huh—will 
17 


Dr. J. Now, calm down, Mr. Poultry In- 
dustry. Don't panic. Count 10 before you 
grasp at the first straw that's offered you. 
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Be sure any medicine you take gets at the 
basic cause, not just the symptoms. 

“Mr. P. OK, OK, Doc. B-but, you haven't 
told me—What’s the basic cause? 

“Dr. J. Removing the financial risk from 
the grower. Some say it’s easy money. 
Easy money is the means used to remove the 
risk, I’ll admit. And you can tell your in- 
dustry people that it doesn’t all come from 
the Government. They've been pretty free 
with their money—especially in the broiler 
and turkey sections of your anatomy. 

“Mr. P. But, if it’s overproduction we're 
trying to cure—you said this was the 
disease 

Dr. J. This is true. 

Mr. P. Then why can't we cure it with 
Government production controls? 

Dr. J. Now, that's what I mean by grasp- 
ing at straws. Government controls might 
hold the disease in check for a while, but 
has the Government ever come out with a 
control program which isn’t sweetened up 
with easy money? And isn't the avowed 
purpose of all such Government programs to 
remove risk at the grower level—or at least 
reduce it to a minimum? 

“Mr. P. Well, yes, I guess they say it's 
the way to save the family farm. 

“Dr. J. Don't you see, Mr. Poultry Indus- 
try, that your whole record shows the more 
growers you relieved of loss, the faster your 
production boomed? And even your mag- 
nificent record of cutting costs and improv- 
ing efficiency didn’t help in the long run? 
To me it seems a little sad that such a splen- 
did record should fail to reap rewards. Let's 
look at it this way. 

“When the grower got the profit and took 
the losses which came from the production 
and sale of his products—be they broilers or 
eggs or peas or potatoes—there was an auto- 
matic governor in the business. Production 
didn't get badly out of line with demand at 
a livable price for long. Growers don’t have 
the kind of money to stand a long, dragged 
out period of losses. Remember what your 
growers did in your broiler region back in 
1948? 

“Mr. P. Yes, I do. And I think I see what 
you mean. 

“When growing a product or a crop gets 
unprofitable, they cut back. The size of the 
cutback is usually in proportion to the size 
of the loss. They did it quick. And when 
they had a good year—bingo—they expanded. 
Boom and bust we call it. 

“Dr. J. That’s one of those catch phrases 
some propagandist tacked onto the situa- 
tion in order to sell his pet cure. It's a 
gross exaggeration—‘good, so-so, and bad’ 
would be much more accurate. And the 
average of the three built a healthy, growing 
poultry industry. 

“Mr. P. I think you're right. 

“Dr. J. But even accepting the ‘boom and 
bust’ labeling, what did the removal of the 
‘bust-bogey’ from the grower do for your 
broiler region? It went from ‘boom and 
bust’ to ‘bust and buster,’ didn’t it? 

“Mr. P. All right, Doctor. I'll accept your 
argument that removing the risk of loss and 
opportunity for profit from the grower leads, 
inevitably, to overproduction. 

“Dr, J. Maybe not inevitably, but as yet 
we haven't been able to equip it with a 
governor that works. Until we do, the only 
prescription I can write out for you is to 
put the risk back on the farm and the in- 
dividual farmer. 

“Mr. P. And just how am I going to get 
this prescription filled? 

“Dr. J. Now I might as well admit I have 
no simple answer for that, but as long as 
we're in the mood to try something, I have 
a suggestion. 

“Mr, P, I'm all ears. 

“Dr. J. You may have suspected by now 
that I haven’t much faith in the changing 
moods of politics. So, I feel that too much 
government isn’t good. But I don’t say that 
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government must be kept entirely out. Asa 
matter of fact, some wise Federal legislation 
might be needed to make my suggestion 
work. 

Mr. P. How's that? 

“Dr. J. I suggest that the use of off-farm 
money shall be prohibited in the production 
of poultry products. 

“This doesn't mean that such money— 
from banks, feed companies, hatcheries or 
whatever—must be withdrawn from legiti- 
mate uses. 

Here's where my proposal takes me over 
my head, but I've visited with some profes- 
sional credit people. They tell me that fair 
and proper rules can be written and enforced 
to prevent ‘shenanigans.’ That is, credit 
extended means that the grower is obligated 
to pay back and has security to back this up. 

“Now, let's have a look at this other sore 
spot—eggs. 

Mr. P. Not really sore at the moment, but 
I think it could be in another 6 or 12 months. 

“Dr. J. Why do you think so? 

“Mr. P, For three reasons and here they 
are: 

“1. Because egg-feed price ratios have 
been favorable for 15 months. 

2. Because people in my broiler region 
are converting to egg production, and 

“3. Because integration is gaining in my 
egg portion. 

“Dr. J. Three mighty potent reasons. 

“Mr. P. Would you say that your sugges- 
tion of restoring the ‘automatic governor,’ as 
you call it—I mean putting the risk back to 
the production level—applies to eggs, too? 

“Dr. J. Yes; Ido. And in this portion of 
your anatomy you may still have time to 
head off serious illness. 

“Mr. P. Well, thanks Doc, I'm not sure I 
feel better, but at least I'm going to count 
10 before I panic.” 


Skilled Workers in Demand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the findings of the House 
Republican Policy Committee's study 
“Employment in the Dynamic American 
Economy” was that there exists side by 
side with a high percentage of unem- 
ployment among American workers a 
great need for skilled workers in almost 
every phase of the economy. The dy- 
namism, and not the sluggishness, of the 
American economy has caused unem- 
ployment by raising a need for workers 
with higher skills while making certain 
skills obsolete and rendering the market 
for unskilled workers nil. 

The need for skilled workers was dis- 
cussed in an article by Robert Dietl, 
financial writer of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, which appeared in that paper 
on January 3 of this year. I should 
like to place this article in the RECORD 
at this time: 

VOCATIONAL SPECIALIST Says: 500,000 SKILLED 
WORKERS NEEDED 
(By Robert Dietl) 

The U.S. employment outlook for skilled 
workers in 1962 and during the rest of the 
1960's is excellent, according to vocational 
training specialist John C. Villaume, presi- 
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dent of Correspondence 
Schools. 

Mr, Villaume said that the latest analysis 
of employment trends shows that an average 
of 500,000 skilled jobs should be available 
each year between now and the end of the 
decade. 

However, Mr. Villaume warns that “unless 
much greater emphasis is placed on indus- 
trial training programs, there is ample evi- 
dence that by 1970 our demand for skilled 
craftsmen may exceed the supply by some 
1 million qualified workers. Such a shortage 
would pose a grave threat to the whole U.S. 
economy.” 

At the same time, worrisome unemploy- 
ment rates among the semiskilled and un- 
skilled are likely to persist in Mr. Villaume’s 
opinion until these workers have the train- 
ing to qualify for the “in demand” 
occupations. According to ICS, many States 
with above-normal unemployment still re- 
port numerous openings for electronic 
technicians and maintenance mechanics. 
Qualified tool and die makers, molders, 
machinists, carpenters, plumbers, and elec- 
tricians are also in demand in many areas. 

“If we are to narrow the serious ‘training 
gap’ in our Nation’s economy, job-related 
correspondence study must play a still 
larger role,” Mr. Villaume says. “Only 8 
small percentage of our work force can 
afford to quit their jobs to undergo full-time 
classroom training, and few companies can 
afford to supply similar facilities. As a result, 
industrial training programs employing the 
correspondence method are now the most 
popular and the fastest growing. By 1965. 
we estimate that 200,000 workers will be 
enrolled in them—a 400 percent increase in 
10 years.” 

The central divisional office of Kerr-McGee 
Oil Industries, Inc., has been opened in 
Hazelwood, Mo., at 47 Village Square. The 
establishment of the office is a part of the 
company's recent realinement in branded 
marketing operations to provide better and 
faster service to customers. 
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Back-Door Spending Battle To Resume 
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HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished Government economist, 
Mr. Maurice Stans, who was director of 
the Bureau of the Budget for 3 years, 
has ably and clearly outlined the issue 
of back-door spending in an article in 
the Washington Post of January 15. 

I am sure many of us regard the issue 
to be of vital importance to our Govern- 
ment today, from the double standpoint 
of fiscal responsibility and the proper 
balance of powers needed to assure the 
fundamentals of a working democracy: 
Bacx-Door SPENDING BATTLE To RESUME 

(By Maurice Stans) 

Surprisingly, the last loud gun fired in the 
1961 session of the Congress was not a polit- 
ical shot by one party at the other, It was 
a bipartisan cannon roar in the House aimed 
at the Senate over the issue of back-door 
spending. It will be reverberating in the 
Capitol through much of this 1962 session. 

Few people outside Washington know 
what the fuss was about or why this is & 
continuing vital issue that affects the 
pocketbook of every taxpayer. It involves 
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Not only the Constitution but also the ques- 
tion of orderly discipline over the financial 
Affairs of the Government. 
Section 9 of article I of the Constitution 
ds that “No money shall be drawn 
from the Treasury but in consequence of ap- 
Propriations made by law.” The objective 
Of this is to provide a double control over 
the spending actions of the executive branch 
of the Government. First, no activity may 
be carried on by any agency unless that ac- 
tivity is specifically authorized in a sub- 
Stantive law spelling out its scope. Next, no 
Money is to be spent on the activity without 
fea a for the purpose for each 
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Under the annual budget process, each 
ent and agency of Government sub- 
Mits its requests for money to spend to the 
President through the Bureau of the Budget. 
After the painstaking and detailed procedure 
ot budget review is completed, the President 
ts his recommendations to the Con- 
gress early in January in the annual budget 
for the forthcoming fiscal year. 
The Co has the right to approve, 
Teject, or modify his proposals, and this de- 
tion centers in the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and Senate. They 
hold hearings, first in the House and then 
the Senate, on the President’s budget 
for each unit of Government, and the agency 
pincials give evidence in support of their 


After the Appropriations Committees 
Make their respective findings, they are ap- 
Proved on the floor of the Congress and 
®nacted into a series of appropriations laws. 
These establish ceiling amounts. The Ap- 
Propriations Committees, like the President, 
are expected to view spending plans in rela- 
tion to each other and to the total so that 

Government's programs will be carefully 
anced to the Nation’s needs and re- 
Sources, 


COMMITTEES LOSE CONTROL 


Back-door spending is a simple process of 
Of bypassing this careful constitutional pro- 
cedures. To avoid having a matter brought 
before the Appropriations Committees, con- 
Sressional proponents of a program may be 
able to include, in the substantive law au- 
thorizing the program, permission for an 
agency to borrow funds directly from the 

to carry it on. The money is then 
Spent without an appropriation. Or the 
Substantive law may contain authority to 
Make contracts in advance of appropria- 
tions, in which case the later appropria- 
&re only a formality. Either way, 
back-door spending provides a much easier 
ig d for an agency to obtain funds, because 
t need ask for them only once in each 
House instead of twice. The end result is 
that the Appropriations Committees lose 
eir control over the budget and the Con- 
stitution is violated. 

Back-door spending has been a growing 
Phenomenon of the last 30 years. After 
Observing the way in which it impaired fiscal 
patrol, President Eisenhower directed the 

ureau of the Budget in 1959 to approve no 

requests of Government agencies for 
5 -door spending, and he included none 
the subsequent budgets which he sub- 
Mitted to the Congress. F 
x This position was reversed by the present 
f tion in 1961, and many proposals 
Or back-door spending were included in its 
Messages to Congress. Quite a few were 
approved in legislation. The Appropriations 
ttees, properly jealous of their pre- 
Togative, fought back hard, but their objec- 

Ons were ineffective in most cases, princi- 
Pally because the back-door spending items 
appeared in legislation which contained 
Other provisions desired by congressional 
majorities. 

A typical back-door spending proposal 
Was the one by President Kennedy for a 
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5-year $9 billion authorization for foreign 
aid. On this he was defeated. After a long 
fight the long-term-idea was approved, but 
with a provision requiring a separate appro- 
priation action in each year. He also lost on 
a proposal for back-door spending of $375 
million in aid to airports over 5 years, which 
was instead passed with a requirement for 
annual appropriations. The 1961 housing 
bill, however, enacted several provisions for 
back-door spending, as did the Agricultural 
Act. In all, according to a table entered 
into the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp by House 
Appropriations Committee Chairman Clar- 
ence Cannon, $29 billion was asked by 
President Kennedy via the back-door route 
and $20 billion was enacted. 
SENATE FUMED AND FUSSED 


This explains the closing day's explosion. 
In protest against the whole business, the 
House worked into a final piece of legis- 
lation a provision insisting that several pro- 
grams already enacted on a back-door basis 
be amended to require appropriations in- 
stead. Then it adjourned for the year. The 
Senate, still in session, fumed and fussed but 
had no alternative. The action stuck. 

The battle is sure to be resumed. The 
aim of those who seek back-door spending 
is clearly to make money easier to get. Not 
all such efforts originate with the White 
House. Many are inserted by the legisla- 
tive committees of the Congress. Either 
way the taxpayer loses. If Government 
finances are to be subjected to a sound con- 
trol that assures that spending programs 
take their right place in line, it is elemen- 
tary that back-door raids on the Treasury 
must be ended. 


Answer to a Prayer 
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HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Boyne Citizen of September 28, 
1961. The editorial refers to my legis- 
lative proposal, H.R. 9388, which would 
provide tax incentives as the basis of 
encouraging the advancement of edu- 
cation and provide progress in education 
through the individual and not through 
a Federal bureaucracy far removed from 
the problems facing local communities. 

The editorial follows: 

ANSWER TO A PRAYER 

Representative Vicror A. Knox, Republi- 
can, lith District of Michigan, has intro- 
duced a form of aid to education that in our 
estimation is infinitely better than the brand 
that has been recently espoused in Con- 
gress—and which has been temporarily 
shelved because of religious and political 
complications. 

The provisions of the Knox bill make tax 
incentives the basis of encouraging the ad- 
vancement of education and place the em- 
phasis on educational progress where it 
should be—with the individual. Further- 
more, it can be administered without the 
creation of an expensive new Federal bureau. 

Its provisions are briefly this: 

1. It would allow a tax credit equal to 30 
percent of expenditures for tuition or other 
fees expended for full time training at insti- 
tutions of higher learning or occupational 
training 


. 
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2. It would provide tax credit to individ- 
ual taxpayers for amounts paid on real estate 
taxes imposed for support of public schools 
up to a maximum of $150 on such real estate 
taxes. 


3. It would clarify the tax-exempt status 
of scholarships, fellowships, and students as- 
sistantships whereby up to $300 a month 
could be earned by students through such 
grants without incurring tax liability even 
though such awards are more in the nature 
of compensation than grants. Persons who 
are candidates for degrees would receive 
such awards without a maximum limit. 

When we look over the news release an- 
nouncing Congressman Knox's bill, to us, it 
seemed like the answer to a prayer. For 
years we've railed against the inequities 
of parents sacrificing to make better citi- 
zens of their children—and receiving less 
recognition and financial consideration for 
their contribution to the Nation—than the 
farmer did for not raising a hog. 


Politics and “Mr. Sam” 
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HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, comment and praise on the life 
and work of the late Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Sam Rayburn, 
have come from sources around the 
world since his death following the close 
of this Congress first session. One of 
these, appearing in the St. Louis Review, 
the newspaper of the Archdiocese of St. 
Louis, comments on Speaker Rayburn's 
profession, politics, calling it “a noble 
and high vocation.” In honor of the late 
Speaker and the profession he followed, 
I should like to place the editorial “The 
Politician” from the November 24, 1961, 
issue of the St. Louis Review in the 
Recorp at this point: 

THE POLITICIAN 

The death of “Mr. Sam” Rayburn will have, 
we hope, a broader effect than merely calling 
to the minds of men his long and valued 
service to the country. Mr. Rayburn had 
many qualities that deserved recognition and 
attention. The radio and TV coverage of his 
life helped put them in their proper per- 
spective. 

The broader effect of which we speak is not 
meant in any way to derogate from the hon- 
ors given to the late Speaker of the House. 
He considered his vocation as a politician 
a very high and noble one. To our knowl- 
edge he conducted himself in accordance 
with the ideal, These are the fringe benefits 
to the American community which Mr. Sam's 
death provides. 

So often one hears the term, “politician” 
used in a demeaning sense. One who consid- 
ers politics as his profession is frequently 
looked upon as @ man who thinks whom you 
know to be much more important than what 
you know. If the consensus in this country 
is along these lines the profession is apt to 
take that shape. 

Politics is a noble and high vocation, as 
Mr. Rayburn held it to be. Aristotle gave 
it its name because he considered it the sci- 
ence which embraced the whole of human 
affairs. No small task, therefore, confronts 
mae politician who seriously observes his state 

life. 
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St. Thomas called politics the first of the 
practical sciences. It does not excel theol- 
ogy, of course, as a science. They are in 
different orders. But in that class of science 
which are considered practical and are con- 
cerned with human affairs, it comes first. 
One who chooses this field as his life work 
and seeks to translate the principles of the 
science into the art of working effectively 
for the common good has selected a highly 
respectable, though difficult, way of life. 

All of us are, by nature, social and politi- 
cal animals. The common good must be con- 
tinuously sought or the individual, together 
with his rights and liberties, will not long 
survive. In this country it is the politician 
whose duty it is, in behalf of all of us, to 
pursue and attain this goal. Men may at 
times derogate themselves by not living up 
to the ideals of this calling, but the calling 
itself is one that demands men of dedica- 
tion, ability, and character. It can never be 
demeaned, 


The Arabs of Palestine 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most human and most disturbing 
problems in the world today is that of 
the Palestine refugees. These people 
have been used by the Arab countries— 
particularly Egypt—as political pawns 
for years. Martha Gellhorn, a dis- 
tinguished lady journalist, has written 
a compassionate and realistic appraisal 
of the situation of these people today. 
Her article appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly magazine in October 1961, and 
I commend it to the interest of our 
colleagues: 

THE ARABS OF PALESTINE 
(By Martha Gellhorn) 


(Martha Gellhorn, novelist, journalist, and 
former war correspondent has recently re- 
turned from a journey to the Middle East, 
where she went to see the “Palestinian refu- 
gee problem” in terms of real life, real 
people. Here she reports how the Arab refu- 
gees and the Arab Israelis live, and what 
they say about themselves, their past and 
their future). 

According to Arab politicians and apolo- 
gists, this is what happened, this the au- 
thentic view, these are the facts. Doubt is 
treasonous. There can be only one truth, 
according to Arab politicians and apologists, 
and it belongs to them: 

In 1948 war took place between five Arab 
nations of the Middle East and the Jews in 
Palestine. This war was caused by the 
United Nations, whose General Assembly 
resolved, to partition Palestine into two 
states, one for the Palestinian Arabs, the 
other for the Jews. The Arab nations and 
the Palestinian Arabs would not accept this 
monstrous decision. They were obliged to 
protect themselves against it, with force. 
The United Nations operated as the tool of 
the Western imperialists, notably Great 
Britain and the United States. The United 
Nation swanted the Jews to proclaim the 
upstart State of Israel. Because of the West- 
ern imperialists, who favored Israel, the 
Arabs lost the war. By massacre, threaten- 
ing broadcasts pointed bayonets, and the 
murderous seige of cities, the Jews drove 
hundreds of thousands of Arabs out of their 
homeland. For 13 years, these Arab ref- 


return. 
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ugees have languished in misery around 
the borders of Israel. The United Nations 
(Western branch) bears the blame for these 
events and must repair the damage. The 
condition of the refugees is a sore on the 
conscience of honorable men. The Israeli 
Government refuses to welcome back to their 
homeland the refugees, now swollen to more 
than a million in number. This refusal 
demonstrates the brutality and dishonesty 
of Israel, an abnormal nation of aliens who 
not only forced innocent people into exile 
but also stole their property. There is no 
solution to this injustice, the greatest the 
world has ever seen, except to repatriate all 
Palestinian refugees in Palestine. Palestine 
is an Arab country, now infamously called 
Israel. Israel has no right to exist, and the 
Arab nations will not sign peace treaties with 
it but will, by every means possible maintain 
the state of war. 

The details of the Arab case vary, depend- 
ing on the political climate of the moment 
and the audience. However, the Palestinian 
refugees always remain the invaluable, cen- 
tral theme. The case is painted the color of 
blood in the Arab countries: revenge and 
For the Western public, tears re- 
piace blood; the Arab case rests on the plight 
of the refugees and is a call to conscience 
rather than to arms. But no Arab states- 
man has ever promised final peace with 
Israel if only the million Palestinian refugees 
may return to their former homes. 

The best way to consider this case is close 
up, by looking at the Palestinian refugees 
themselves, not as a problem, not as sta- 
tistics, but as people. The Palestinian refu- 
gees, battered by 13 years in the arena of 
international politics, have lost their shape; 
they appear as a lump and are spoken of as 
one object. They are individuals, like every- 
one else. 

Despite the unique care and concern they 
have received, despite the unique publicity 
which ranges around them, the Arab ref- 
ugees, alas, are not unique. Although no 
one knows exactly how many refugees are 
scattered everywhere over the globe, it is esti- 
mated that since World War II, and only since 
then, at least 39 million non-Arab men, 
women, and children have become homeless 
refugees, through no choice of their own. 
Their numbers grow every years; Angolans 
are the latest addition to the long list. The 
causes for this uprooting are always dif- 
ferent, but the result is the same; the up- 
rooted have lost what they had and where 
they came from and must start life again 
as handicapped strangers wherever they are 
allowed to live. 

The world could be far more generous to 
these unwilling wanderers, but at least the 
world has never thought of exploiting them. 
They are recognized as people, not pawns. 
By their own efforts, and with help from 
those devoted to their service, all but some 
6 million of the 39 million have made a place 
for themselves, found work and another 
chance for the future. To be a refugee is 
not necessarily a life sentence. 

The unique misfortune of the Palestinian 
refugees is that they are a weapon in what 
seems to be a permanent war. Alarming 
signs, from Egypt, warn us that the Pales- 
tinian refugees may develop into more than 
a justification for cold war against Israel. 
We ignored “Mein Kampf” in its day, as 
the ravings of a lunatic, written for limited 
home consumption. We ought to. have 
learned never to ignore dictators or their 
books. “Egypt's Liberation,” by Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, deserves careful notice. 
short, low keyed, and tells us once again that 
a nation has been ordained by fate to lead— 
this time, to lead the Arab nations, all Africa, 
all Islam. The Palestinian refugees are not 
mentioned, and today, in the Middle East, 
you get a repeated sinking sensation about 
the Palestinian refugees: They are only a 
beginning, not an end. Their function is 
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to hang around and be constantly useful as 
a goad. The ultimate aim is not such hu- 
mane small potatoes as repatriating refugees- 

The word “refugee” is drenched in mem- 
ories which stretch back over too many years 
and too many landscapes: Spain, Czechoslo- 
vakia, China, Finland, England, Italy, Hol- 
land, Germany. In Madrid, between artil- 
lery bombardments, children were stuffed 
into trucks to be taken somewhere, out of 
that roulette death, while their mothers 
clung to the tallboards of the trucks and 
were dragged weeping after the bewildered, 
weeping children. In Germany, at war's 
end, the whole country seemed alive with 
the roaming mad—slave laborers, concentra- 
tion camp survivors—who spoke the many 
tongues of Babel, dressed in whatever scraps 
they had looted, and searched for food in 
stalled freight cars though the very rail- 
yards were being bombed. From China to 
Finland, people like these defined the mean- 
ing of “refugee.” 

No one could wish to see even a pale 
imitation of such anguish again. In the 
Middle East, there would be no high explo- 
sive, no concentration camps, but the im- 
agined, scene was bad enough; 
lice and rickets and tuberculosis, bodies rot- 
ting in the heat, the apathy of despair. 
Why, in 1961, did I have such a picture of 
the Palestinian refugees? Obviously from 
what I had read, as one of the average ab- 
sorbent reading public; notions float in the 
air exactly as dust does. Nothing that I 
had read or heard prepared me for what I 
found, 

What do they look like, the undifferen- 
tiated mass known as the Palestinian refu- 
gee problem? What do they think, feel, say? 
What do they want? How do they live 
where do they live, what do they do? Who 
takes care of them? What future can they 
hope for, in terms of reality, not in terms 
of slogans, which are meaningless if not ac- 
tually fatal, as we know. 

The children are as fast as birds, irreverent 
as monkeys, large-eyed, ready to laugh. The 
young girls, trained by carrying water jars 
or other heavy household bundles on their 
heads, move like ballerinas and are shrouded 
in modesty and silence as if in cocoons. The 
young men, crudely or finely formed, have 
in common the hopefulness and swagger of 
their new manhood. The middle years seem 
nondescript, in both sexes. After this the 
women, who age quickly but not as quickly 
as the men, wear unpainted experience oD 
their faces; they look patient, humorous, 
and strong. When the men have grown 
visibly old, they turn into a race of grandees- 
Their color, infant to patriarch, ranges from 
golden fair to mahogany dark, all warm 
by the glaze of sun. The instinct for hos- 
pitality, the elegance of manner have not 
been exaggerated. 

UNRWA (the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East), inheriting its role from previous 
caretakers, has been the splendid mother 
and father of these people for 11 years. 
In the course of its parenthood UNRWA has 
spent about $360 million on the Arab refu- 
gees, this money having been contributed 
by members of the United Nations, with 
smaller but loving donations from private, 
charitable organizations as well. Of the 
total the United States provided more than 
$238 million, Great Britain over $65 million 
but spread across the years and in 
amounts, 61 states, including Israel and the 
Holy See, have helped with cash. The Soviet 
Union has never paid 1 cent. This is a tiny 
note of malice: Arab refugees often express 
tender emotions for the Soviet Union. 
whereas most of the village orators blame 
the United States and England, or that 
bogey, Western imperialism, for their exile- 

In the so-called host countries, Lebanon. 
Jordan, Syria, and Egypt, UNRWA runs 58 
refugee camps. The camps in Egypt are not 
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in Egypt but in the Gaza strip, which is 
Palestine; Egypt is the de facto mandatory 
Power, the land and the government of the 

strip are Palestinian. The majority 
ot camps in Jordan are also on what was the 
territory of Palestine, now annexed to 
Jordan. 

UNRWA has never yet been allowed to 
Make a total proper census of its refugee 
Population, so statistics about the number 
Of ex-Palestinians are nothing except the 

estimate possible; UNRWA itself says 
this, Over half of the registered Palestinian 
refugees do not live in camps, but have made 
or less comfortable private arrange- 
Ments varying from first-class houses, at the 
top, to hand-built Hooverville shacks, at 
the bottom. UNRWA calculates that, at the 
end of June 1960, 421,500 refugees were living 
in their camps, almost double their camp 
Population 10 years ago. The advantage of 
living in a camp is that life there is rent 
free; and for the poor, the standard of hous- 
and sanitation in an UNRWA camp is 
better than that of the native population. 
The international personnel of UNRWA, 
and Western Europeans, is small; 
128 men and women work in four countries. 
mass of those who serve the Palestinian 
Tefugees are Palestinian refugees them- 
Selves, something over 10,000 of them. 
UNRWA is running a world, simply, a little 
Welfare state. It makes villages, called 
camps, and keeps them clean and free of 
, feeds, educates, trains teachers and 
technicians, and craftsmen, operates clinics 
and maternity centers, sends out visiting 
nurses, encourages small private enterprises 
With small loans, distributes clothing, soap, 
e, blankets, provides hospitalization, 
footballs, youth clubs, mosques. 

UNRWA is a kind, impartial parent; it has 
no favorites. However, people are all differ- 
ent, luckily; and though one man will ar- 
rive in exile as a destitute refugee and in 

Own a whopping Chevrolet and be a 
Self-employed taxi driver, with a cozy home 
and a smiling wife in a flowered print dress 
and a gleaming refrigerator in the dining 
room, another will remain in whatever shel- 
ter UNRWA gave him, sitting either on his 
Own floor or at a cafe table, waiting for noth- 

„ or for divine intervention, or for the 
Mailed, promised, delivering fist of Nasser. 
UNRWA did not invent the human condition. 

Of UNRWA’s 58 camps, I visited 8—in 
Lebanon, the Gaza strip, and Jordan. The 
Plan and facilities of every UNRWA camp 
are alike; they differ only in size and are 
better or worse depending on whether they 
are newer or older and on the character of 

People who live in them. Each camp 
its clinic and school—or schools—ware- 
use center for distributing rations, “‘sup- 
Plementary feeding station,” where hot 
are served to those who need them, 
bazaar street with small shops, mar- 
ket booths, cafes. The bigger the camp, the 
r the bazaar. I also went round two 
hosptials, two vocational training schools, 
and was received in two private homes, hav- 
ing been invited by refugees. 

My guide and chaperone was an UNRWA 
employee, a Palestinian Arab, who served as 

lator when needed. My system was to 
Say: please show me your best and your 
Worst camp, and if time permits, let us 
Also look at the inbetween. In the camps, 
T knocked on any door and many. Nothing 
Was planned. We chatted at random and 
Went wherever I liked, In the Gaza Strip, 

Was accompanied for a day by a young 
Palestinian in a pinstriped suit; he or 
Someone like him is a cross every foreigner 

to bear. He is local secret service, and 

the refugees know this; he is an ardent 
Nasserite, as apparently all Palestinian Gov- 
ernment officials in Gaza are, or must ap- 

Pear to be; and he is by avocation a prop- 

and demagog. At one Gaza 
Lamp, besides this young gent, I had an 
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escort of three Palentinian cops who lent 
an even heavier note to the proceedings. 
Otherwise, my visits were uncensored, I 
may have seen a true cross section of the 
Palestinian refugee population, and I may 
not have. I only know that I saw real 
people in the flesh, and a large number 
of them, and I know what they said. When 
the word “they” appears on these pages, 
it means those Arabs whom I saw; it means 
nothing more. 

Beirut is a lovely boomtown, an entranc- 
ing mixture of Asia Minor and France, with 
scenery to lift the heart and glamour hotels 
all over the lot and more abuilding. We set 
off, my Palestinian guide and I, in a shiny 
car for a UNRWA camp in the Lebanese 
hills. My guide, like his colleagues who ac- 
companied me elsewhere, was an executive, 
responsible for an UNRWA department, 
dressed in a Western business suit, a self- 
asured, middle-class organization man. The 
refugees are not only individuals, but they 
come from widely different social back- 
grounds. Men of the class of my guides 
would not be living in refugee camps; they 
might work in them as doctors or teachers. 

This camp was inhabited exclusively by 
Christian Arabs. I wondered aloud at a 
separation by creed. My guide was a Mus- 
lim and said that Christian camps were 
always cleaner and superior to Muslim ones, 
and besides, very few Christians lived in 
camps; they arranged their lives better on 
their own. 

The camp consisted of little cement or 
framehouses rambling over the hillside, a 
village of poor people, disorderly and be- 
flowered and cheerful. School was letting 
out for lunch; troops of children, dressed 
in the pinafore uniform that small boys and 
girls wear in Italian schools, meandered 
home, shouting bye-bye at friendly, giggling 
length. They are Roman Catholics here, but 
the young teachers are refugees, not priests. 
They have to teach the children about 
Palestine, since most of them have never 
seen the country and even the oldest cannot 
remember it. The children are taught hate, 
the Garden of Eden stolen from them by 
murderers; their duty is to live for return 
and revenge. 

The miniature white clinic had only one 
customer, a nice-looking girl of 21 who had 
brought her fourth baby for a checkup. Her 
husband works in Libya; she too lived there 
for a few years but returned.- Libya is very 
expensive; she can live here with his parents 
and thus save money for the future. The 
resident nurse, a buxom elderly woman, said 
they had no real sickness; in summer, the 
children got a bit of conjunctivitis and 
diarrhea; oh, no, trachoma is very rare, and 
besides, we cure it; there’s some chickenpox 
now. My guide announced that if any refu- 
gee needed an operation he was taken in an 
ambulance to a hospital in Beirut where 
UNRWA reserved beds and paid for every- 
thing; you would have to be a rich man 
in Lebanon to get such good and speedy 
treatment. Her fourth baby, I mused, and 
she only 21. Yes, yes, said my guide, the 
refugees have a higher birth rate than any 
other Arabs, and healthier children. 

Refugees receive a monthly basic food 
ration of flour, pulse (dried peas, beans, 
lentils), sugar, rice, oils, and fats; this 
amounts to 1,500 calories a day per person, 
increased in winter to 1,600 calories a day, 
and it is not enough. The refugee must 
find some way to earn money to increase his 
diet, or keep poultry or rabbits, or grow 
vegetables. Many had planted tiny gardens 
here, but charmingly and with more enthu- 
siasm, they also grow flowers for the joy of 
the thing. There is a daily milk ration for 
children and pregnant and nursing mothers; 
and hot meals are served in the supplemen- 
tary feeding station, to those who need 
them, on the doctor’s order. In this camp, 
said my guide, 85 percent of the people have 
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work, If there are hardship cases, when 
no one can bring money to the family, 
UNRWA's welfare section steps in. This 
pattern is universal. 

If you think it your duty, I said, to make 
everything seem better than it is, don’t. I'm 
not on an inspection tour, I only want to get 
Some idea of what life is really like. He 
Stopped, offended, in the middle of the stony 
path and explained: Here, in Lebanon, 80 
percent of the refugees are better off than 
they were in Palestine. Twenty percent are 
not. The 20 percent were small capitalists, 
and there is much rivalry with the Lebanese 
in business, they make obstacles. Also it is 
political; they do not give the refugees 
citizenship, you understand, because the 
main part of the refugees are Muslims and 
that would upset the balance here, where 
the Christians rule. I do not speak to you 
of the rich Palestinian refugees; they are 
richer than before, they are very happy. 

We went to pay the required visite de 
politesse to the camp leader. Every camp 
leader acts as an apopinted village mayor; 
he has to keep the place running, serve as 
liaison officer with UNRWA local head- 
quarters, and handle the complaints of his 
own people. Sitting in his neat office, with 
my guide, the principal of the school (a 
former member of the Palestinian police), 
and the camp leader, I listened to the first 
of what became an almost daily Mad Hatter 
conversation. It went like this: 

“The Arab countries invaded Israel in 1948 
to save the Palestine Arabs from being mas- 
sacred by the Jews.” : 

“Were there massacres? Where?” 

“Oh, yes, everywhere. Terrible, terrible.” 

“Then you must have lost many relatives 
and friends.” 

This, being a tiresome deduction from a 
previous statement, is brushed aside without 
comment. : 

“Israel overran the truce lines and stole 
our country. We left from fear. We have 
a right to our property, which brings in 47 
million pounds a year in income. If we had 
our own money, we would need nothing 
from UNRWA. Our own money is much 
more. We do not have to be grateful for 
the little money spent on us. We should 
have our own.” 

“Then, of course, you want to return to 
your property and to Israel?” 

“Not to Israel. Never to Israel. To our 
own country, to our own part.” 

“But didn’t the Jews accept Partition, 
while the Palestine Arabs and the Arab gov- 
ernments refused?” 

“Yes, yes. And England protected the 
Jews. An Arab was arrested if he carried 
a pistol only to defend himself, but Jews 
could go through the streets in tanks and 
nothing happened to them. Also, England 
told the Arab states to attack Israel." 

The principal of the school then spoke 
up. “In our school, we teach the children 
from their first year about their country and 
how it was stolen from them. I tell my son 
of seven. You will see: one day a man of 
80 and a child so high, all, all will go home 
with arms in their hands and take back 
their country by force.” 

On this warlike note, we left. My guide 
had seemed a sober contented fellow until 
our little meeting, whereupon he sounded 
like a politician running recklessly for office. 
He then astonished me again. 

“It can all be solved with money,” he said. 
“Now the people have nothing in their 
mouths but words, so they talk. Money 
fills the mouth too. If every man got a 
thousand dollars for each member of his 
family, for compensation to have lost his 
country, and he could be a citizen in any 
Arab country he likes, he would not think of 
Palestine any more. Then he could start a 
new life and be rich and happy. And those 
who really do own something in Palestine 
must be paid for what they had there. But 
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those are not many. Most had nothing, only 
work.” 

High on a mountaintop, with a down- 
sweeping view of orange groves and the satin 
blue of the Mediterranean, is a small Muslim 
camp named Mia Mia. Here one whole Pal- 
estinian village, amongst others, had landed; 
they came from a mountaintop in Galilee, a 
place called Meron. Their headman, or vil- 
lage leader, the muktar, plied us with Coca- 
Cola and Turkish coffee in his exile’s parlor. 
He is a beautiful man, perhaps 65-years old, 
lean, with exquisite manners. He wore the 
handsome white Arab headdress, held in 
place by the usual black double-corded 
crown; he was dressed in a well preserved 
cream silk jacket, a white silk shirt, pressed 
gray flannel trousers, polished Italianate 
black shoes, 

Whilst we sucked Coca-Cola through straws 
and studied his son’s pitifully bad but lov- 
ingly executed paintings—a portrait of Nas- 
ser; Christ and the Virgin—the muktar 
talked. Seventeen people of his village were 
massacred, which was why they fied, but an 
old blind woman of 104 was left behind and 
the Jews poured kerosene over her and 
burned her alive. How did they know, if 
they had all fled? Well, then the Jews went 
away and some villagers crept back and 
found her, and besides, the United Nations 
Truce Commission also found her. 

My guide looked embarrassed. The Truce 
Commission was a shaky point. It was a 
strain to believe that the U.N. military ob- 
servers, occupied with armies and frontiers, 
would have had time to investigate each 
atrocity story in the country. I wondered 
where the families of the massacred and the 
cremated were; everyone knows everyone else 
in a village, surely the surviving relatives 
were the best witnesses. 

“I could tell you many such stories,” said 
the muktar. 

“I am sure of it,” said I. 
me about Meron.” 

So I heard of Meron, their beautiful stone 
houses, their lovely groves, their spacious and 
happy life in Eden; all lost now. I could 
readily imagine this aristocrat living in a 
palace on a mountaintop and decided that 
I would later go and see his home; but for 
the moment I accepted a rose from him, and 
we set off to pay calls in the camp. 

A woman of 40 or so, with a face like the 
best and juiciest apple, and lively eyes, seized 
me and hauled me into her house. She be- 
gan, with gestures, to deliver an oration. 
She touched the ceiling with contempt, pull- 
ing bits away; she called upon heaven to 
witness her misery. Her voice soared and 
fell in glorious rhythms. She loved doing it 
and I loved watching it. In mutual delight, 
we smiled more and more as the tale of woe 
unfolded, until she could keep it up no long- 
er, burst into roars of laughter, and kissed 
me copiously. My guide seemed unduly 
glum about all this, perhaps because this 
day we were three; a European UNRWA offi- 
cial had joined us. 

‘She is a big liar,” said my guide, when 
we had left her house. “She lies as she 
breathes. We gave her all the material for 
a new roof. She sold it. She Is so poor that 
she is going to make a pilgrimage to Mecca 
this year. She does not have to make a 
pilgrimage. Do you know what that costs? 
One thousand pounds.” 

In Lebanese money, this amounts to about 
$350—a fortune. 

“Oh, she is a terrible bad one.” 

“I loved her,” I said. “She's one of my 
favorite types of people in the world. A 
really jolly open crook. I hope she has a 
wonderful time at Mecca.” 

“But we have to fix her roof anyhow,” 
said the UNRWA official. 

In our suite of followers, I had noticed a 
tall boy of 16 or 17, with fine intelligent 
eyes, a happy face, and a fresh white shirt. 
I spoke to him in English, and he under- 
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stood; I asked whether we could visit his 
family, His house was no larger than any 
other, but clean, peaceful, and touching, 
with orderly furniture and picture post cards 
tacked to the walls. His mother was blind 
from cataract, and his grandmother seemed 
older than time, of a generation so old that 
she had tattoo marks on her cheeks. 

The boy had graduated from high school 
and now worked as manager of the food dis- 
tribution center in the big camp (14,000 in- 
habitants) on the plain below. He must 
have been very competent and very reliable 
to merit this job. He hoped to become a 
TV-radio engineer. He did not speak of 
Palestine. There was work he wanted to 
do, wherever a man could do such work. 
UNRWA Is now building a vocational train- 
ing school in Lebanon; it should be open in 
the autumn. With any luck, this boy will 
learn the technical skill he so desires and 
make his own life independent of anyone's 
charity. 

We heard shrill painful child’s crying and 
went toward the sound. A child of about 
2 was tied by the ankle to a chair, howling 
the same word over and over. A younger 
child was silently trying to hold its body up, 
clinging to the arm of another chair. On 
a clean mat, on a clean little sheet, a baby 
twisted its body restlessly, but its legs lay 
still. All three were remarkably good look- 
ing, all seemingly husky and well formed. 

The camp leader carried on a short bark- 
ing exchange with their young mother and 
reported: “She is 25. None of the chil- 
dren can move their legs; the legs will 
not hold them, The child is tied because 
he can pull himself out of the house and get 
hurt. She says: ‘please, will you help her?’ ” 

Speaking French to the UNRWA official, 
because no one else there knew the language, 
I said, “She can easily have five or six more 
children like this. It is terrible for her. 
The visiting nurse ought to explain about 
birth control.” 

“You don't know what you're saying. 
UNRWA could not touch such a thing, not 
even mention it. Here are these people, 
and the name of their country does not 
exist on the map any more. If we start 
teaching them birth control, we will be ac- 
cused of trying to wipe out the people too. 
Besides, the men would never allow it. They 
want to have a lot of sons; it is a matter 
of pride with them. And politics enters too, 
as into everything; I've heard them say it. 
“We need to have many children and grow 
and increase so that the world will never 
forget us.” 

"They're doing well, from what I've seen. 

“About 30,000 babies a year.” 

The camp leader, escorting us to our car, 
remarked that no one here had any work. 
He delivered a short speech in English; he 
was a very nice, gentle man. “All the men 
do is sit in cafe and suffer, suffer. A young 
man sees time running, running, and he gets 
old with no years. If I did not got my land 
to hope for, I lose my brains.” 

On our way to Beirut, the UNRWA official 
said, “Eighty percent of the men in that 
camp work. It's quite a prosperious little 
camp.” 

“Do they He just for the fun of it?” It 
had been a long day. 

“Well, it’s natural in front of us. If they 
earn too much, they are taken off the ration 
lists. If they earn above a certain amount, 
they aren't eligible for the services. Free 
medicine and doctoring and schooling. So, 
obviously, they don't want us to know.” 

“Like nonrefugees with the income tax 
collectors?" 

That's it.” 

“Do you know what they are earning?” 

“Not really. How could we? Of course, 
if anyone has regular employment, we eyen- 
tually learn of it and cut down the rolls.” 

The refugees, in camps as well as outside 
of camps, do fine work of some sort; other- 
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wise, on 1,500 calories a day, they would 
soon become and look like a severely under- 
nourished, sickly group. UNRWA’s health 
statistics can be relied on; they know how 
many refugees use their medical services 
and for what reason and with what results. 
The standard of health is unusually high 
and is one of UNRWA’'s finest achievements. 

On the plain below Mia Mia, the land is 
green with citrus groves, banana plantations, 
where nothing grew before. This is the work 
of refugees; someone should be very grate- 
ful to them. Refugees who were city dwell- 
ers in Palestine gravitate to city work: taxi- 
drivers, employees, merchants. No matter 
what official attitudes are, all of these people 
tend to seek their own previous level, under 
the universal refugee handicap of starting 
from scratch, of being exploitable, and in 
competition with established locals. Be- 
sides, they are living in a part of the world 
where poverty is an endemic disease and 
it is hard for anyone to make a good living. 
unless you are born into a silver-spoon 
family. 

Out of the blue, my guide announced: 
“There is no crime in the camps. No thefts, 
no fires, no blood feuds. It is much better 
than it was in Palestine. They know they 
are all brothers in refuge. There were a few 
murders sometime ago; someone raping: 
something like that, It is natural. But no 
crime.” 

And this is true. In all the camps. Exile 
has taught one valuable lesson: how to live 
peacefully and lawfully together. 

To enter the Gaza strip you require a mil- 
itary visa from the Egyptian Government in 
Cairo. I had arrived in Cairo expecting tO 
proceed like the wind directly from there to 
Gaza but was informed, by the local 
UNRWA press officer, that this permit took 2 
or 3 weeks to get, and that sometimes you 
never got it. Besides, there was only one 
UNEF army plane to Gaza each Saturday. 
and they didn't like carrying anyone except 
their awn personnel; besides, it was now 
Thursday, and tomorrow was the Muslem 
Sunday, and indeed all looked hopeless. 
foresaw buming a jeep ride over the sand- 
storming desert and infiltrating into the 
strip somehow; but meantime I called on 
the Egyptian authorities. 

Because of the Moslem holy day, and the 
number of passport photos I needed and the 
number of offices I had to run between, it 
took about 4 days to get the visa, and every 
minute was enjoyable, The Egyptian officials 
could not have been kinder, and I loved 
seeing them, the new ruling class, who re- 
mind me, in their cheerful, inchoate, im- 
portant busyness, of many new ruling classes 
I have observed round and about, over the 
years. It is difficult to believe that these 
pleasant young men, in shirt sleeves or uni- 
forms, with their numerous callers, their 
telephones, their mounds of mimeographed 
forms, their empty Turkish coffee cups, have 
any connection with the vainglory, the xeno- 
phobia, the anti-Semitic hatred that smear 
the press and pour over the air of their 
fascinating city. - 

The Gaza strip, from all accounts, would 
be a real hell hole. It is a roughly rectangu- 
lar slice of land, on the southernmost Medi- 
terranean frontier of Israel, some 40 kilom- 
eters long by 5 to 10 kilometers wide, and 
365,000 people, refugees and residents, live 
on it. I imagined it as a sand dune, packed 
solid with human flesh, blazing hot, hideous, 
and filthy. It is none-of these. The weather 
was so idyllic—a china-blue sky and a con- 
stant cool breeze—that I assumed this was 
special luck and at once asked my charming 
landlady about it. No, the weather in Gaza 
was always delightful. She had lived here 
for 30 years; there were 2 sticky weeks in the 
summer, otherwise you could not find a more 
benign climate. Flying over the strip, I had 
noted plenty of sand, but also plenty of 
green. There were always citrus groves in 
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Gaza, my landlady reported, Gaza was fa- 
mous for them, but since the refugees came 
these had greatly increased, as had the gen- 
eral cultivation, Anything grows here, she 
Said, exhibiting her blossoming garden. 

Then I remarked that Gaza town was a 
beehive of activity, with all the UNEF 
Soldiers, Danes, Norwegians, Indians, Cana- 
dians, Yugoslavs, who patrol the Israeli-Gaza 

rder and spend money in the town in their 
free time, and the Egyptian upper crust 
Which oversees the Palestinian officials, and 
UNRWA and visitors and the local residents 
and, indeed, the refugees. The refugees 
Seemed to bring prosperity with them; it was 
Most mysterious. 

Not at all, said my landlady. we do not 
know why we are not completely bankrupt; 
but she was adding a third floor to her al- 
ready roomy house, so great is the demand for 
lodgings. Sizable villas are being built in 
What must be the fashionable section of 
Gaza. The main square boasts an array of 
Parked Mercedes, finned pastel American 
Cars, and humbler Volkswagens. The taxis 
in Gaza are new. There is an imposing movie 
theater, in the ugly worldwide chromium- 
and-junk style; there are abundant cafes 
and numerous ill-lit dingy shops, typical of 
the region. An economist could surely an- 
wer this riddle: if mo one has any money, 
What are these eccentric merchants and 
Purveyors of services doing? 

The refugee camps are much larger than 
those in Lebanon, small towns by Middle 
Eastern standards. They are by no means 
luxury establishments, but many people live 
in a nastier state in American and European 
Slums. The poor villagers of Gaza are not 
as well housed or cared for as the refugees. 
The Gaza strip is not a hellhole, not a visi- 
ble disaster. It is worse; it is a jail—with a 
Magical long white sand beach, and a breeze, 
and devoted welfare workers (UNRWA) to 
look after the prisoners. 

The Egyptian Government is the jailer. 
For reasons of its own, it does not allow the 
Tefugees to move from this narrow strip of 
land. The refugees might not want to leave 
at all, or they might not want to leave for 
Bood, but anyone would become claustro- 
Phobic if penned, for 13 years, inside 248 
Square kilometers. A trickle of refugees, 
Who can prove they have jobs elsewhere, are 
Branted exit visas. The only official number 
Of the departed is less than 300, out of 255,000 
registered refugees. It seems incredible. 
Rumor says that more refugees do manage to 
80 away illegally, by unknown methods. 

These locked-in people—far too many in 
far too little space—cannot find adequate 
work. Naturally, there is less chance of em- 
Ployment than in the other host countries. 
Meantime, they are exposed to the full and 
constant blast of Egyptian propaganda. No 
Wonder that Gaza was the home base of the 

ned paramilitary bands called comman- 
dos by the Egyptians and Palestinians, and 
gangsters by the Israelis—the fedayin, whose 
Job was to cross unnoticed into Israel and 
commit acts of patriotic sabotage and mur- 
der. And having been so devastatingly beat- 
en by Israel again, in 1956, has not improved 
the trapped, bitter Gaza mentality; it only 
Makes the orators more bloodthirsty. 

Another Mad Hatter conversation prac- 
tically a public meeting, took place in the 
Office of the leader of two adjacent camps, a 

in charge of some 29,000 peoplé. The 
camp leader, the self-appointed orator, sat 
behind his desk. The secret service youth, 


they had all been in Palestine and how mis- 
erable they were now and how much land 
they had all owned. I do not doubt for 1 
Minute how much land some of them owned, 
nor how rich some of them were, and I did 


not point out this subtle distinction: If 
everyone owned the land claimed, Palestine 
would be the size of Texas; if everyone had 
been so rich, it would have been largely 
populated by millionaires. To gild the past 
is only human, we all do it; and to gild it 
with solid gold is even more human if you 
are a refugee. This part of his address was 
already so familiar that I could have recited 
it for him. 

Then he spoke of Jaffa, his native town. 
The Jews surrounded the city, firing on all 
sides; they left one little way out, by the 
sea, so the Arabs would go away. Only the 
very old and the very poor stayed, and they 
were killed. Arab refugees tell many dis- 
similar versions of the Jaffa story, but the 
puczier is: Where are the relatives of those 
who must have perished in the fury of high 
explosive—the infallible witnesses? No one 
says he was loaded on a truck (or a boat) 
at gun point; no one describes being forced 
from his home by armed Jews; no one re- 
calls the extra menace of enemy attacks, 
while in filght. The sight of the dead, the 
horrors of escape are exact, detailed mem- 
ories never forgotten by those who had 
them. Surely Arabs would not forget or 
suppress such memories if they, too, had 
them. 

As for those Arabs who remained behind, 
they are still in Jaffa—3,000 of them—living 
in peace, prosperity, and discontent, with 
their heirs and descendants. 

“The Jews are criminals,” the camp leader 
continued in a rising voice. “Murderers. 
They are tze worst criminals in the whole 
world." 

Had he ever heard of Hitler? 

He banged his table and said, “Hitler was 
far better than the Jews.” 

“Far better murderer? He killed 6 million 
Jews as a start,” I observed. 

“Oh, that is all exaggerated. He did not. 
Besides, the Jews bluffed Hitler. They ar- 
ranged in secret that he should kill a few 
of them—old ones, weak ones—to make the 
others emigrate to Palestine.” 

“Thirty-six thousand of them,” said the 
secret service man, proving the point, came 
here, before the war, from Central Europe.” 

“It's amazing.“ I said. “I have never be- 
fore heard anywhere that the Jews arranged 
with Hitler for him to kill them.” 

It was a secret,” the camp leader shouted. 
“The documents have been found. Everyone 
knows. It was published. The Jews ar- 
ranged it all with Hitler.” e 

There is a limit to the amount of “mad 
hattery” one can endure, so I suggested that 
we visit the camp. I knocked on a door at 
random, before the camp leader had a chance 
to steer me anywhere. Two young married 
couples lived here. In a corner by the court- 
yard wall stood a group of visitors, silent 
Arab women, in their graceful long blue 
dresses, slightly hiding their faces behind 
their white head veils. The older women 
wore silver coins on chains across their fore- 
heads; this is very pretty and is also guar- 
anteed to prevent sickness of the eyes. It 
was useless to try to lure the women into 
talk, but one of the husbands talked freely. 
The Secret Service youth translated. 

“It is the blame of America that this hap- 
pened, because they help the Jews. We only 
want America to help us to get back to our 
land.” 

„How?“ I asked. “By war?” 

“When the Arabs are united, we will make 
the war.” 

“What do you want from us then? Arms 
to make this war with?” 

“No, we want you to stop giving arms and 
money to Israel. Just now Kennedy has 
given Israel $25 million for arms.” 

“I do not believe that the U.S. Government 
has ever given or sold arms to Israel. What 
about the arms Nasser gets from Russia and 
Czechoslovakia?” 
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"That is all right. That is different. They 
are peace-loving nations. They only want to 
help the undeveloped countries.” 

The Secret Service man put in: “America 
offered us arms, but with conditions. We 
will not accept conditions. So we take from 
the Eastern countries, who give without, 
conditions.” 

“What do you do?” I asked the fat young 
husband. 

“Nothing.” 

“What would you like to do?” 

“Be a soldier and fight Jews.” 

This oratory pleased the public very much. 

Do you all like Nasser?” I asked, politely. 

Wide smiles. General joy. 

“We do. Certainly. Oh, of courre. He 
will unite us and make us strong. He is our 
lender.” 

For rest and relaxation, together with 
thousands of locals, I went to the School 
Sports Day. Fifty thousand refugee children 
attend school on the Gaza strip, 98 percent 
of the possible school population. In Gaza's 
spacious stadium, 2,000 schoolchildren were 
gathered. They ranged from tiny tots, the 
Brownies, in berets and ballet-skirted orange 
uniforms, to boys in running shorts and 
muscles. They paraded past the governor of 
the Gaza Strip in the viewing stand, led by 
girls in colored outfits who formed the 
Palestine flag. The human flag was followed 
by the Brownie babies, Girl Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, girl gymnasts, and boy gymnasts. 
We dressed every one of them,” an English 
UNRWA official said. “This show costs us 
about $2,000, but it’s worth it. It gives them 
something to look forward to. They all love 
it.” They loved it and their admiring fam- 
ilies loved it and the public loved it. 

The children had marched in earnest stiff- 
legged style. (Like the British Army,” I 
said. “Like the Egyptian Army,” he said.) 
They then lined up in formation, and a loud- 
speaker blared out Arabic. Three times the 
children shouted a unanimous, squeakly but 
enthusiastic reply to the loudspeaker's com- 
manding male voice. 

“What are the cheers for?” 

“The first is: ‘Long live a free Palestine.’ 
The second is: ‘Long live the United Arab 
Republic.” The third is: ‘Long live Gamal 
Abdel Nasser.“ 

I stayed to see the white-clad girl gym- 
nasts, as graceful as a field of Isadora Dun- 
cans, doing lovely swaying motions with blue 
gauze handkerchiefs. 

The vocational training school at Gaza 
is a freshly painted group of buildings, with 
well-kept lawns, flower borders, scrubbed 
Spartan self-respecting dormitories, and im- 
pressive workshops equipped with the com- 
plex machinery that modern life seems to 
depend on. The boys were on their playing 
field that afternoon, a holiday, marking 
white lines for various sporting events to 
come. A few of them drifted back and 
wanted to show off every inch of their school. 
Did they like it here, did they enjoy their 
work, were they happy? Needless to ask; the 
answer glowed and shone on them. The 
graduates of this school find good jobs for 
which they are trained; amongst its many 
other parental functions UNRWA operates 
a placement bureau throughout the Middle 
East. This is the new generation, the 
UNRWA graduates, and you find them every- 
where in the Arab refugee world. They have 
not yet been crippled by exile, regret, or 
hate, and they may well be the brightest citi- 
zens of the Arab future. They are the source 
of all hope. 

Two accidental conversations stick in my 
memory. Once, lost in the UNRWA com- 
pound of offices, I chanced on a pretty, dark 
secretary, who told me the kind of inside 
human angle of history which is more in- 
teresting than any other. In 1956, when the 
Israelis took the Gaza strip, during what 
they call the Sinai campaign and we call 
Suez, for short, telephone communication 
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was restored between the strip and Israel, 
which is, after all, just across the flelds. In 
the midst of enemy occupation, the secre- 
tary's sister-in-law rang up from the small 
town where she lived in Israel, to have a 
chat. How was everyone? The sister-in-law 
reported that they were fine, her husband 
was doing very well, they had a nice house 
and no trouble of any kind. The secretary, 
recalling this family news, said, “I think 
if we had all stayed where we were, nothing 
would have happened to us. All this would 
not have come about. And what is it for? 
My children have never seen Palestine. I 
tell them; and in every school, every minute, 
they are always told. But when they are 
grown? The people who knew Palestine will 
die, and the young ones—will they be in- 
terested?” 

The second memorable talk took place at 
the Sewing Center. The Sewing Center is 
another of UNRWA's camp inventions, and 
it is self-supporting. UNRWA Sewing Cen- 
ters teach dressmaking and new uses for 
traditional Palestinian embroidery—vast 
tablecloths and sets of napkins, blouses, 
skirts, which sell at good prices to local 
customers and to city specialty shops. Hun- 
dreds of refugee girls earn small wages and 
stave off boredom, while learning a trade. 
The Gaza center was managed by a bustling, 
cheerful, plump Palestinian refugee, who 
would be taken for a bustling, cheerful, 
plump young Jewess in any Western coun- 
try; but, of course, Arabs and Jews are the 
same race, Semites. The young manageress 
showed me massive tablecloths (which none 
of us would be grand enough to own or get 
washed), and she praised her girls, who sat 
on a long porch, embroidering, flattered, 
giggling. 

It was as clear as if she wore a sign, but 
I asked anyhow: “You're happy, aren't you?” 

“I have a nice husband, and two children, 
and a comfortable house. I like my work 
very much; it is very interesting. Yes. We 
are happy.” And she smiled. Such a smile. 
The world isn't lost, not even on the Gaza 
strip. 

Most of the Christian Arab refugees live 
scattered around Gaza in rented private 
houses. A few Christian families asked for 
free government land at the edge of a Mus- 
lim camp, the usual free allotment of build- 
ing materials from UNRWA, borrowed extra 
money, and built their own houses with 
small, well-tended gardens. My UNRWA 
guide, himself a Greek Orthodox Arab, took 
me to visit one of these trim, respectable, 
self-made homes, belonging to a family he 
had known before in Jaffa. 

The old mother was half blind; the recur- 
rence of eye disease is a Middle Eastern, not 
a refugee affliction. My guide and this fam- 
ily had not seen each other for some time, 
and immediately after their first geeting, the 
old woman wept with incurable grief and 
was consoled, gently, but as if he had done 
so often before, by my guide. He explained: 
this family had suffered a great tragedy. 
One of the sons was killed by shellfire, in 
Jaffa. 

I report this because it was the only family 
I met where an actual human being was 
known to be dead. Here, at last, the infalli- 
ble witness testified; and here this death, 
13 years old, was mourned as if it had come 
upon them yesterday. My UNRWA guide 
behaved as if this case were unique and de- 
served the aching pity which everyone feels 
for those who have lost a loved member of 
the family in war. 

I left Gaza, wishing that I could take all 
the young people with me, and not to Pales- 
tine, but out into a wider world. Their des- 
tiny should not be to go back, but to go 
forth. They need exactly the opposite of 
what the Jews need. There is plenty of room 
for both needs. 

Officially, over 600,000 Palestinian refugees 
live in Jordan, more than in the other three 
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, 
host countries put together. But legally 
there is no such thing as a refugee in Jordan. 
Ihe refugees are full citizens of Jordan; they 
have every right and privilege and oppor- 
tunity that a born Jordanian has. Many of 
the Palestine Jordanians are contented and 
have made good lives, despite the limitations 
that a hot, barren, undeveloped country 
places on all its inhabitants. 

Much of the barrenness and poverty could 
have been corrected by a scheme for the use 
of the waters of the Jordan River, to irrigate 
land now wasted. Eric Johnston, who was 
President Eisenhower's special representative 
to implement this lifegiving plan, finally 
reported: “After 2 years of discussion, tech- 
nical experts of Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, and 
Syria agreed upon every important detail of 
a unified Jordan plan. But in October 1955 
it was rejected for political reasons at a 
meeting of the Arab League.” 

Judging by the refugees I saw in Jericho, 
in camps outside Jerusalem, in Jerusalem 
itself, the boon of citizenship fosters sanity. 
The emotional climate in Jordan is notice- 
ably different from that of the Gaza Strip. 
A school principal stated that children are 
taught the history of Palestine, without 
politics. Exactly what this means, I can- 
not say. In Jordan, a refugee’s education 
and self-reliance showed at once in his poli- 
tics. The better educated, the more able 
do not waste their time on thoughts of 
violent revenge, and give their loyalty to 
King Hussein. The more ignorant and less 
competent nourish themselves with a pas- 
sion for Nasser, war, and return. 

Two men, living next door to each other 
in a camp outside Jerusalem, aptly illustrate 
this difference in personality and politics. 
The camp watchman, who lived in a new 
little UNRWA house which was already a 
pigsty, with empty sardine tins on the floor, 
a filthy yard, rags for bedding, announced, 
“We were evicted by force, and so we will 
return. Led by Nasser and Hussein and all 
the Arab leaders.“ His neighbor, an old 
man, had cleared the stony ground around 
his house and made a flourishing vegetable 
garden. Inside his courtyard you could 
hardly move for the rows of drying laundry. 
He did not have a word to say about war 
or force or Arab leaders. He said that he 
would rather starve to death than not give 
his grandchildren education. “As long as 
I live and can work, my grandson will go 
to the university.” 

The largest Jericho camp is run by an 
objectionable tyrant, yet its cleanliness was 
nearly Swiss. “I gave them 6,000 trees,” 
said the refugee-tyrant, speaking in his ca- 
pacity of God. Five years ago, the Muktars 
(the village leaders) would not let me give 
the people trees; they said if they plant 
trees, the people will never want to go 
home.” Now trees rise over the walls that 
separate the little houses, and more trees 
are to be distributed. An inexhaustible 
supply of clean water flows from 21 
water points. Forty thousand people 
live here in solid dwellings, under the stern 
eye of their tyrant; bird-fast children play 
in the streets. 

“How is your name? Are you well? Good- 
by. Good night. Hello, leddy.” The chil- 
dren chirped and circled; the tyrant tried 
roughly to shout them off. One boy, deter- 
mined to have his say, presented me with 
a whole English sentence. 

He took me to his home, four airy rooms 
(one lined with chairs for visiting), a neat 
yard, presided over by a smiling serene- 
faced mother, very proud of her son who 
could speak alone in a foreign language to 
a foreign guest. He told me, slowly, of his 
life, his family, and his ambitions. He was 
13 and had studied English here for 2 years, 
in school. He had never talked English 
with anyone before, except his teacher. 
After this encounter, I visited some English 
classes in another camp, to watch the mir- 
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acle in the making. The boy wants to be- 
come a teacher. 

“In this country?“ I asked, waiting for the 
expected cry, “No. In my country. Pales- 
tine.” 

“No, not in this country, in Jerusalem or 
Amman.” 

So finally I realized, as I should have all 
along, that country“ means town or village; 
when the Arab peasant refugees talk of their 
country—even if they happen to be in it, as 
they are here—they are talking about their 
own village, their birthplace. The boy's mind 
had gone no farther than the big cities of the 
only country he knows; his mind may travel 
much farther than that. The highest ambi- 
tion of all the best students is to become 
a teacher or & doctor. Teachers and doctors 
are needed throughout the world, and the 
Arab world needs them intensely. 

Jordan has a vocational training school 
also, as happy and hopeful as the school in 
Gaza. Here I forgathered with a class of 
budding plumbers, another set of citizens 
the world can well use. They were very 
merry in their blue work clothes and greasy 
hands, and full of plans for the future, One 
wished to go to Kuwait, one to America. 
One boy said he wanted to plumb in Pales- 
tine. The youngest and smallest of them, in 
a curiously wise voice—both bored and dis- 
missive—said, “Oh, all that will take a long 
time.” None of them was interested enough 
to go on with it. 

The only place that looked as I originally 
expected refugee life to look was in the Jor- 
danian part of divided Jerusalem, in the old 
ghetto. Jews had festered in those lightless 
ratholes, jammed among the ancient stones. 
for longer than one can imagine; for 13 
years, Arab refugees have endured the same 
hideous life. This is medieval misery and 
squalor; nothing like it exists in the modern 
world. 

From a fetid passageway, a straight- 
backed, cleanly dressed, handsome boy 
bounded into the cobbled alley street. He 
took the arm of his teacher, who happened 
to be my guide that day; they were good 
friends. He was the star pupil of his class. 
Where could he possibly study? In the 
street, the boy said, anywhere outside. He 
has known no other home than a single 
damp room, a dungeon, where he lives with 
his bedridden grandfather, his parents, and 
a brother. 

“All the boys from here are good boys,“ 
the teacher said, and his amazement 
showed in his voice. “And very witty.” He 
meant “intelligent,” I later discovered. 

Did the UNRWA Director know of this vile 
slum? No, said the camp leader. I hurried 
off to ask why UNRWA allowed human be- 
ings to live in such revolting squalor. 
Whereupon I was informed that the Director 
had visited the Jerusalem ghetto within 2 
weeks of taking on his job. UNRWA had 
tried, at various times, to move these refu- 
gees, who refused to go because they pre- 
ferred living inside the city. But now, since 
their birth rate had risen at such lightning 
speed, they were more than ready to leave, 
and within the year they would be settled in 
a new camp outside Jerusalem. There were 
two more dreadful refugee slums in the host 
countries—I did not see either; these were 
the only subhuman living conditions, and it 
was not UNRWA’s fault they continued. 
They would, in time, be eradicated. 

Despite all difficulties, UNRWA runs & 
welfare state; no other exists in the Arab 
Middle East. “The refugee has a net under 
him; the local population has none.” Quote 
from an UNRWA Official. It should be stated 
that the UNRWA personnel loves its Arab 
charges, which is not only right but essen- 
tial. You cannot help those you do not 
cherish, s 

With my suitcases packed, and my mind 
overpacked with treasonous doubts, I set off 
for Israel across the street. I had not dared 
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tell anyone, including the Western UNRWA 
Oficials, of this intention; to have been in 
Israel, to go to Israel, is enough to brand 
you as an enemy and, more possibly, a spy. 
The Arab psychosis (an ornate.word but not 
too strong) about Israel is official, and in- 
fectious. There may be many reasonable 
People in the Arab countries who are able 
to think calmly about Israel and about Arab- 
Israel relations; if sọ, they choose safety and 
keep their mouths shut. 

When it comes to moving from one side 
Of Jerusalem, which is Jordan, to the other 
Side of Jerusalem, which is Israel, the world 
Of dreams sets in. You take a taxi, through 
normal streets, and suddenly you arrive at 
a small Jordanian frontier post, also in a 
City street. You walt, in this little shack, 
While your passport is checked against the 
exit list. After this formality, a charming 
courteous young porter carries your suit- 
Cases half a block. You tip him, and he de- 
Posits them on the porch of a house which 
is no longer there. Artillery fire removed 
it, years ago. Around you are shelled houses; 
One side of the street is Jordan, with laugh- 
ing soldiers in the shelled houses; one side 
Of the street is Israel, with washing hung 
Out on lines. You walk a half block farther, 
leaving your bags behind. You are now at 
the Israel frontier post, another shack. Like 
Crossing the River Styx, this is a one-way 
Journey. When you have left Jordan for 
Israel, you cannot return by this road, The 
Arab blockade of Israel thus extends to for- 
eign visitors. You would have to fly from 
Israel to neutral territory and start all over, 
Provided the Arabs still like you, after a visit 
to Israel. í 

Since you will not be admitted to any Arab 
country if you have an Israeli visa on your 
Passport, you carry your Israeli visa on a 
Separate sheet of paper. Other nations than 
Ours present their traveling citizens with 
two passports, After the Israeli border police 
have checked your visa, an equally charming 
courteous young porter, an Israeli, collects 
your bags from the porch of the nonexistent 
house in no man’s land. You tip him and 
Put the luggage in a taxi and drive a few 
blocks to your hotel. From your hotel in 
Israel you have a fine view of the beautiful 
Wall and the Old City of Jerusalem, where 
3 were residing three quarters of an hour 


There is not a war on, not by any terms we 
know. The object of this nonpeace-nonwar 
exercise is to destroy Israel, which remains 
undestroyed. I cannot see how it helps the 
Arab countries, but perhaps it does. Perhaps 
they need one enemy they can agree on, as 
a unifying force, as cement for their na- 
tionalism. 

I wanted to visit Palestinian Arabs in 
Israel, the ones who stayed behind, the non- 
refubees. them at home, I thought 
I might better understand the mentality of 
their brothers in exile. Some important clue 
Was lacking, but I could not name it or 
define it. 

The driver of my car, on the journey in 
Israel, was an Israeli Jew, born there, who 
Speaks Arabic as his second mother tongue 
and looks so like Nasser that it is a joke. 
I sald I wanted to visit the village of Meron, 
on a mountaintop in Galilee. He said that 
&t Meron there was an ancient temple of the 
Jews, the grave of a famous rfbbi, a 
Synagogue, a Yeshiva (the Orthodox Jewish 
equivalent of a Catholic seminary), but 
Nothing else to his knowledge. Let us go 
and find out, I said. So we drove north 
through this country, which is a monument 
to the obstinate, tireless will of man. In 
1949, the new immigrants, like ants on the 
hillaides, were planting trees: their first job. 

t looked as if they were planting blades 
Of grass and seemed a pitiful act of faith. 
Now the trees have grown. 

t There are countless changes in Israel, but 
he Arab yillages along the road to Nazareth 
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have not changed. The old adobe or field- 
stone houses cling to and grow from each 
other. They are charming, picturesque, 
primitive, and wretched; but not to Arab 
peasants. This is the way it always was; 
this is the way they like it and want to keep 
it. 

We drove up the mountain. Between the 
synagogue and the heroic ruins of the 2,000- 
year-old temple, we did indeed find Meron, 
the home of the aristocrat who had offered 
me a rose on a mountaintop in Lebanon. 
There were not more than 12 houses in the 
village. The Muktar's palace is a long nar- 
row stone shed, with an ugly narrow porch 
along the front. Instead of beams, bits of 
rusted railway track hold up the porch. The 
other small houses were built of the honey- 
colored, rough field stone, with traditional 
graceful doors and windows. Inside, the 
houses were like stables unfit for decent 
animals. The rich fields and groves the 
Meron refugees had described were the steep 
slopes of the mountain behind, where the 
villagers cultivated tobacco and some fruit 
and fig trees. In their day, the village had 
no electric light or water; the women car- 
ried water on their heads from the wadi at 
the foot of the mountain. The view is a 
dream of beauty. Hardship for hardship, 
Meron is no better than their refugee camp, 
Mia Mia, perhaps not as good; but memory is 
magical, and Meron was home. 

Beside these pretty stone hovels tower the 
remains of a great temple. The blocks of 
granite in the fragmented wall are as mas- 
sive as those in the wall of Solomon's tem- 
ple in Jerusalem. The broken pillars are 
enormous, unadorned, and suddenly Samson 
is real and pulled down real pillars as heavy 
as these. Here, 2,000 years ago, the Jews 
were praying in a new temple, for 2,000 years 
is not all that much in the history of the 
Jews or of this land. And here, with weeds 
around their low walls, stand the abandoned 
houses of the descendants of warrior stran- 
gers, the Arabs who came to this country and 
conquered it when the temple was some 600 
years old, doubtless already a ruin. Were 
the villagers of Meron happy when they 
lived on this mountain; did they think it 
Eden then? And why did they run away? 
The war never touched this place. 

On January 1, 1960, according to Israel! 
Statistics, 159,236 Moslems, 48,277 Christian 
Arabs, and 22,351 Druses lived in Israel. 
These people will have increased, but that is 
a good enough basis to work on; roughly a 
quarter of a million Arabs by now. The 
Jewish population, coming together here 
from the 4 corners of the earth, was 1,858,841. 
These dissimilar people live on 8,000 square 
miles of quite beautiful, laboriously and lov- 
ingly reclaimed rock heap and sand dune—of 
which one-third is irreducible desert. The 
Druses, a separate and secret sect, are a 
phenomenon; they are content. They trust 
and approve of the Jews; they are loyal citi- 
zens of Israel. The remaining Arabs are 
something else again. 

On this tour, I visited a Christian Arab 
village near the Lebanese frontier; a Mos- 
lem Arab village on the coastal plain near 
Acre; two Moslem villages near the Jordan- 
ian frontier; a new Moslem settlement near 
Tel Aviv—the exact copy of a new Jewish 
settlement, built by the Government; and a 
Roman Catholic priest, in the beautiful 
Crusader city of Acre. 

My idea was to search out Arab school- 
teachers, on the grounds that they would 
probably speak English, were educated men, 
would know the feelings of their communi- 
ties, and would have thought about Arab 
problems. Arabs, living in their own com- 
munities, have their own schools, by their 
own wish, where the children are taught in 
Arabic, according to Arab principles. Nis- 
sim, my driver, was tə serve as translator 
until I had found someone I could talk to; 
he was then to disappear. I did not want 
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anyone to feel hampered by his alien pres- 
ence. I might have spared myself anxiety, 
The candor of the Arabs is proof of their 
freedom inside the State of Israel; they are 
not in the least cowed. 

In the Christian Arab village, the school- 
teacher was an attractive lean young man, 
with prematurely gray hair, working in his 
garden in the cool of the evening. He had 
a good modern house, a young modern wife, 
and after 6 years of marriage, a first baby, a 
6-month-old girl named Mary, whom he and 
his wife so adored that neither of them took 
their eyes off the child at the same moment. 
He was healthy, prosperous, respected, freely 
doing his chosen work, loved and loving; by 
any standards, a fortunate man. After 
hours of listening to him, I had grasped the 
lacking clue, and felt hopeless. 

“Great Britain helped the Jews,” he said. 
“The English gave weapons to the Arab 
countries, and they gave weapons to us. In 
this village we were all armed; we all fired 
at the Jews, every one of us. But our bul- 
lets were no good; the English gave bad bul- 
lets to the Arabs. Four out of five of the 
bullets were no good. When we saw this, we 
ran away to Lebanon for 2 weeks and then 
we came back.“ 

“Were any of you killed in these battles?” 

“No, no one. Yes, we refused partition. 
We did not want the Jews here; we wanted 
the whole country for ourselves, as is right. 
We only lost because of the United Nations 
and the Western Powers. 

“The Ottoman Empire crushed the pride of 
the Arabs. The Western Powers divided the 
Arabs into many nations, after the First 
World War, to keep them weak. In the 1948 
war, the next village was bombed by the 
Jews; when we saw that, we knew we had 
no hope.” 

(Pause for breath: The Jewish Air Force 
at the time consisted of 19 Piper Cubs, a 
nice little plane, not a bomber; the next vil- 
lage was a good 7 or 8 miles away.) 

“Now we have military zones, all along the 
frontiers. We must ask for permission to 
travel or work in different places. They have 
taken our land which is in the military 
zones. Yes, they pay for it, but very 
cheaply.” 

“At the price it used to be worth in the 
mandate? Before it was improved by the 
Jews?“ 

Something like that. No, even cheaper. 
Just now two boys from this village were 
caught on the Lebanese frontier; the Leba- 
nese police sent them back. The Israelis 
are holding them for interrogation. How 
could such boys be spies?” 

“I don’t know. But you do remember 
that the Arab countries are at war with 
Israel? I should think it might be hard for 
the Jews to know what Arabs they could 
trust.” 

“They are right not to trust 50 percent 
of the Arabs in this country.” 

“How can they know which 50 percent?” 

“Oh, they know everything. They have 
a CID agent In every Arab village. He is a 
Jew, and everyone knows him.“ 

“What's the use of having a secret police- 
man if everyone knows he’s a secret police- 
man?“ 

“There are plenty of informers. I don't 
know what it is that has taught all Arabs 
to be spies.” He said this with real despair. 

“There is compulsory education In this 
country up to the age of 14. That is a very 
good thing. We did not have such a thing 
before. But the Moslems do not send their 
girls to school half the time and do not send 
the boys if they can earn. Then what? 
The fine for the father is only 5 pounds. 
What is 5 pounds to the father?” 

“Do you really mean that you want the 
Jews to supply the schools and the law 
which makes education compulsory, and also 
to force the Arabs and Druses to send their 
children to school and take advantage of 
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this education? Wouldn't that make the 
Jews even more unpopular?” 

He admitted, with a smile, that this might 
be the case and went on: “Nasser buys arms 
from Russia because he could not get them 
from the West. Egypt has 22 million peo- 
ple, so it needs many more arms than the 
Israelis, who are only 2 million. But Nasser 
is not crazy; he will not make war. He 
spends as much on social reform as on arms. 
All children now go to school in the Arab 
countries.” 

“Have you ever visited the Arab coun- 
tries? Have you been to Egypt?” 

“No.” 

We drank more coffee; we lit more ciga- 
Tettes. I braced myself for further enlight- 
enment. 

“The Arab kings were not the true rep- 
resentatives of the Arab peoples when they 
made war against Israel, Now all the ref- 
ugees should come back and we should have 
partition.” 

At this point, I decided to make one long, 
determined stand to see whether there was 
any meeting ground of minds on a basis 
of mutually accepted facts and reasoning. 

Please bear with me and help me,“ said 
I. I am a simple American, and I am try- 
ing to understand how the Arab mind works, 
and I am finding it very difficult. I want 
to put some things in order; if I have every- 
thing wrong, you will correct me. In 1947, 
the United Nations recommended the parti- 
tion of Palestine. I have seen the partition 
map and studied it. I cannot tell, but it 
does not look to me as if the Arabs were 
being cheated of their share of good land. 
The idea was that this division would work, 
if both Jews and Arabs accepted it and 
lived under an economic union. And, of 
course, the Arab countries around the borders 
would have to be peaceful and cooperative 
or else nothing would work at all. The Jews 
accepted this partition plan; I suppose be- 
cause they felt they had to. They were out- 
numbered about 2 to 1 inside the coun- 
try, and there were the neighboring Arab 
states with five regular armies and 40 million 
or more citizens, not feeling friendly. Are 
we agreed so far?” 

“It is right.” 

“The Arab Governments and the Palestin- 
ian Arabs rejected partition absolutely. You 
wanted the whole country. There is no 
secret about this. The statements of the 
Arab representatives in the U.N. are on 
record. The Arab Governments never hid the 
fact that they started the war against Israel, 
But you, the Palestinian Arabs, agreed to 
this, you wanted it. And you thought, it 
seems to me very reasonably, that you would 
win and win quickly. It hardly seemed a 
gamble; it seemed a sure bet. You took the 
gamble and you lost. I can understand 
why you have all been searching for ex- 
planations of that defeat ever since, because 
it does seem incredible. I don’t happen to 
accept your explanations, but that is beside 
the point. The point is that you lost.” 

“Yes.” It was too astonishing; at long 
last, East and West were in accord on the 
meaning of words. 

“Now you say that you want to return to 
the past; you want partition. So, in fact 
you say: ‘Let us forget that war we started, 
and the defeat, and, after all, we think par- 
tition is a good sensible idea.’ Please answer 
me this, which is what I must know. If the 
position were reversed, if the Jews had start- 
ed the war and lost it, if you had won the 
war, would you now accept partition? Would 
you give up part of the country and allow 
the 650,000 Jewish residents of Palestine— 
who had fied from the war—to come back?” 

“Certainly not,” he said, without an in- 
stant's hesitation. But there would have 
been no Jewish refugees. They had no place 
to go. They would all be dead or in the sea.” 

He had given me the missing clue. The 
fancy word we use nowadays is empathy“ 
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entering into the emotions of others. I had 
appreciated and admired individual refugees 
but realized I had felt no blanket empathy 
for the Palestinian refugees, and finally I 
knew why—owing to this nice, gray-haired 
schoolteacher. It is hard to sorrow for those 
who only sorrow over themselves. It is diffi- 
cult to pity the pitiless. To wring the heart 
past all doubt, those who cry aloud for jus- 
tice must be innocent. They cannot have 
wished for a victorious rewarding war, blame 
everyone else for their defeat, and remain 
guiltless. Some of them may be unfortunate 
human beings, and civilization would col- 
lapse (as it notoriously did in Nazi Germany) 
if most people did not naturally move to help 
their hurt fellow men. But a profound dif- 
ference exists between victims of misfortune 
(there, but for the grace of God, go I) and 
victims of injustice. My empathy knew 
where it stood, thanks to the schoolteacher. 

“Do you follow the Eichmann trial?“ I 
asked. An Arabic daily paper, weeklies, and 
radio station thrive in Israel. 

“Yes. Every day,. He wrinkled his nose 
with disgust. 

“Do you not imagine that all the Jews in 
Israel believe this massacre of their people 
could have been prevented if the Jews had 
had a homeland to escape to? Don't you 
think that they knew, also, what you just 
said: there would have been no Jewish refu- 
gees from here—they would be dead or in 
the sea? Doesn't that perhaps explain them 
to you a little?” 

He shrugged, he smiled; with these ges- 
tures he tacitly admitted the point, but it 
was of minor importance. “In 1948, the 
Arabs were not united; that is why we lost. 
In 1956 the Jews beat Nasser. He will never 
make war. But when there are 5 million 
Jews here in Israel, the Jews will make war, 
because they will need more land.” 

“Israel is about the size of New Jersey, a 
State in America. Some 6 million people live 
quite comfortably in New Jersey. Israel 
could become an industrial state, a very use- 
ful one.” 

“No, it cannot. The Arab nations will not 
allow it. They will not trade with Israel. 
They will not let Israeli ships go through 
the canal. They do not wish Israel to do 
these things. They will not accept Israel.” 

“It is hopeless,” I said. “In my lifetime, 
those who threatened war sooner or later 
produced it, If Arab-Israel politics keep up 
like this, my friend, perhaps all of us, every- 
where—you and your wife and Mary, and 
my child and my husband and I—will have 
the privilege of dying in the same stupid 
final war.” 

He thought I was making a rich foreign 
joke. He has never seen even a corner of 
a real big war; he cannot imagine it. He 
thinks war is something that lasts a few 
weeks, during which you shoot off bad bul- 
lets at a remote enemy, no one is killed, you 
run away for a bit and then come home to 
your undamaged houses and lead a good life, 
indeed a better material life than before. 
None of these Arabs has suffered anything 
comparable to what survivors of modern war 
know; none can imagine such catastrophe. 

The Christian schoolteacher sent me on 
to a friend of his, a Moslem schoolteacher, 
in a village called Masra on the plain near 
Acre. The Moslem schoolteacher was a 
young black-eyed beauty, who received me 
in a bleak cement-walled room, scantily 
furnished with an ugly desk, wardrobe, 
straight chairs, and day bed. He wore 
striped pajamas, traces of shaving cream, 
and a princely ease of manner. We got right 
down to business. 

Before 1948, the population of Masra was 
350; now it is 200. They owned little land, 
they had worked on neighboring kibbutzim 
and in Acre factories. They always had good 
relations with the Jews. “No one here shot 
at Jews; and no Jews shot at us.” (Note the 
order of the sentence.) But now Masra had 
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grown and swollen; 900 refugees lived here. 

“Refugees?” 

“Yes, people from those villages.” 

He gestured out the door, across the fields. 

“What? From villages nearby?” 

“Yes, yes. Those villages. They are maybe 
7 kilometers away.” 

“And you consider them refugees?" 

“Of course. There was no fighting near 
here, but the people are frightened, so they 
fied to the Druse villages, where they know 
they will be safe, because the Druses were 
always friendly with the Jews, and after, 
they came here. The Israeli Government 
will not let them go back to their villages. 
The Government offered them other land, but 
they will not take it. Before the war, only 
my father sent his sons to school from this 
village. Now we have a school and 240 chil- 
dren in it, 100 girls and 140 boys. We have 
a water tap at every house and electric light: 
never such things before. No one owned a 
radio; now there are 100 radios and frigid- 
aires, too. The people earn good wages.” 

“Then everyone must be happy.” 

“No. The people are not glad. They want 
to go back to their old houses, even if there 
is no light or water or money.” 

They knew the refugees were living under 

good conditions; he had brothers in Lebanon 
and Syria who were doing well. How did he 
know? They wrote messages to the Israel 
radio, which broadcast them, and the Leb- 
anon radio sent messages back; that way 
they heard news of their families. 
But all the refugees should return and 
Israel should be partitioned. I put the same 
proposition to him as to his Christian col- 
league; if the Arabs had won the war, would 
they accept partition? 

“No, never, of course not. We would let 
some few Jews live here as immigrants but 
not be masters, not in any part of Palestine.” 

“Why do you think the refugees left in 
the first place?” 

Well, there was much fear. Then, they 
all knew about Dir Yassin and expected the 
same to happen to them. Inside Israel, the 
Arabs do not need or use the refugees’ stories 
of massacres; they do not have to account 
for flight, since they are still at home. They 
know what happened around them, and their 
neighbors know, and such stories would be 
pointless. But they do speak of Dir Yassin, 
which was a genuine massacre and took 
place in the village of that name, near Jeru- 
salem, on April 9, 1948. 

Before the official Arab-Israel war started 
(on May 15, 1948) there had been montbs 
and months of incidents. (“From the first 
week of December 1947, disorder in Palestine 
had begun to mount. The Arabs repeat- 
edly asserted that they would resist partition 
by force. They seemed to be determined to 
drive that point home by assaults upon the 
Jewish community in Palestine“ (Trygve 
Lie, “In the Cause of Peace,” Macmillan, 
1954).) By February 1948, aside from scat- 
tered Arab attacks on scattered Jews, and 
reprisals for same, the Arab liberation army 
had moved into Palestine from the north, 
and Jerusalem was bombarded, besieged, and 
cut off. ‘The Jews were trying to run food to 
the beleaguered Jewish population of Jeru- 
salem. A lot of Jews were getting killed in 
that effort, in Jerusalem and elsewhere, and 
in the eyes of some Jews not enough was 
being done to prevent or avenge this. The 
state of Israel did not exist; no functioning 
Jewish government could control this an- 
archic, deadly phase of undeclared war. 

Two famous illegal groups of militant 
Jews, the Stern Gang and the Irgun Zvai 
Leumi, had their own ideas on how to fight 
fire with fire. The British regarded them 
both as terrorists. The Jewish Agency and 
their underground army, the ‘ 
which were the official Jewish authorities in 
Palestine, also rejected the Stern Gang and 
the Irgun Zvai Leumi, because of their ruth- 
lessness. Under the circumstances that cre- 
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ated them, these two outlawed bands do not 
Seem very different from resistance groups, 
Partisans, or commandos, all of whom were 
se as patriots, and none of whom 
obeyed the Queensberry rules. 

Irgun Zvai Leumi, in any case, be- 
haved like desperate men at war, not like the 
Millennial inheritors of a high moral code. 
The village of Dir Yassin lay close to be- 
sieged Jerusalem and its lifeline road. Ac- 
cording to the Irgun, Dir Yassin was a nest 
Of snipers and armed Arabs; an effective 
enemy concentration. On their own, the 

n decided to attack Dir Yassin. Their 
leader was killed by Arab fire from the vil- 
èi the Irgun- fighters then went brutally 
mad and shot everyone in sight. Two hun- 
dred and fifty Arabs were killed. 
To this day, Israelis cannot get over their 
© for Dir Yassin, while failing to re- 
Mind themselves, the Arabs, and the world 
that murder, horribly begets murder; and 
J ey could present a longer casualty list of 
ews killed by Arabs, before and after Dir 
Yassin, during the twilight period of terror 
t preceded open war. 
news of Dir Yassin spread like the 
tolling of a funeral bell throughout Arab 
estine. According to their own ethical 
Code and practice of war, Dir Yassin must 
have Seemed a natural portent of the future 
th the Arabs. They intended to massacre 
Jews; if the Jews were victorious, obvi- 
tony they would massacre the Arabs. As 
he beautiful schoolteacher pointed out, Dir 
nin threw the fear of death into vast 
thanbers of the Arab population. In panic, 
hey fled from Palestine. 
Since we were about war, we came 
®asily to the subject of Nasser. 
ts Here they love Nasser. All love him. He 
* person. They do not believe what 
th Says on the radio—kill the Jews, kick 
em into the sea. So long he says it, and 
th ng happens. It will not be war. Some- 
ing else will arrange, but not soon.” 

Christian Arab schoolteacher had told 
bu of a priest in Acre whom I should see, 
— tI could not find him. Instead, I directed 

Yself toward the nearest church steeple, 

by. & doorbell beneath, and was admitted 

an enormous, rotund priest in a brown 

k. He looked like an Arab but was 

a Italian. He had lived in this country for 

3 30 years and had learned how to sur- 

ve: by laughter. He laughed at everything, 
and it was an awesome sight. 


hacks r and most of those who came 
a would not stay. “They could not en- 
2 how this country is run. The disci- 
2 The work.” The refugees are kept 
by wos of Palestine by the Arab leaders, 
and Paganda. Why not build factories 
785 arrange land resettlement in the Arab 
untries? (The Arab governments do not 

* Gre this, Father.) Give the money to the 
With governments and tell them to get on 
for the job and control it. (How?) By 
ce. (But what force, Father?) 
Often told Arab priests about the 13 

In refugees who came from East Ger- 

sor y to West Germany; they were all ab- 
oo bed into West Germany and enrichéd the 
teed Why would not 800,000 Arab refu- 
big enrich the Arab countries, which were 
Arabe u. underpopulated? But it is no use; 
or have never heard of any other refugees 
tner other problem than their own, and 
way, Cannot think about that, in a practical 


and e Whole problem is between the East 
o ne, West; the Arabs are very happy in 
Stop f using blackmail. This would 
t if the East and the West came to 
or if the West was united and strong 
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and could impose its will. (But how, Fa- 
ther?) 

Ah well, the Jews might as well let the 
refugees come back; the Arabs here are loyal 
to the state. ("The ones I've seen detest the 
Jews and the state, Father, and you know 
it.“ I expected his laughter to make a 
sound, it was so violent.) Yes, yes, that is 
true, but they do nothing. There is no re- 
sistance, no underground. Think what they 
could do if they really wanted to, with the 
Arab countries all around as a base. (Some 
Arabs did for a long time, Father—until 1956, 
in fact; look at the countless incidents with 
the U.N. police force called out to investigate 
murders, thefts, sabotage.) Oh, that was 
nothing, nothing to what they could do if 
they really wanted to. 

With another mute roar, he told me that 
the Arabs said, “First we will finish with 
the Shabbaths, and then with the Sundays.” 
They never changed their ideas. They went 
around looking at the women and the houses 
they would take when they managed to get 
rid of the Jews and the Christians. He 
laughed himself into a good shake over this 
one. 

I asked about the Eichmann trial and the 
reaction of his Roman Catholic parishioners. 
Well, his Christian Arabs thought Eichmann 
was right, because the Jews were the enemy 
of the German state. They were always the 
enemy of the state; the Pharaohs had to 
drive them out of Egypt, the Persian King 
tried to clear them out, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella kicked them out of Spain. No one 
could live on good terms with them, so 
Eichmann was right. (Horrified, really 
horrified, I said: “Surely that is not a Chris- 
tian attitude to the most appalling murders 
we know about?” He found it terribly fun- 
ny that I should expect a Christian attitude 
from Arabs.) 

“I do not like either Arabs or Jews,” the 
priest announced with great good humor, 
“but I serve them with my whole heart, 
as I must.” 

He asked me at the door whether there 
are any Christian Arabs in refugee camps. 
Yes, I had seen a camp of Christians in 
Lebanon. 

“Iam surprised. There must be very few. 
I would have expected them to manage bet- 
ter. They do not dream all the time. They 
have more contact with reality than the 
Moslems.” 

By now I could foretell one local Arab ac- 
count of reality, First they explain that 
they did not lose the war against the Jews; 
various others are responsible for the de- 
feat. Then they boast cheerfully of their 
present material well-being, as if they had 
invented prosperity. At this stage, the Is- 
raeli Jews might be wisps of smoke; they 
had nothing to do with building the coun- 
try. However, Arabs are miserable; although 
they never had it so good, it is not good 
enough, owing, of course, to the Jews. 
Usually these Arabs say how much they love 
Nasser and in their devotion are curiously 
remindful of Nazi Austrians, 25 years ago, 
when they praised the handsome distant 
leader, Adolf, from whose hand all blessings 
would flow, What they believe they now 
want is to bring the refugees home and 
partition the state. They have not con- 
sidered this as a practical matter, nor im- 
agined its effects on their new-found pros- 
perity. 

I visited a school in a village where pros- 
perity had broken out like a rash—new 
houses, shops, hospitals, high school, bigger 
elementary schools—and the teachers ha- 
rangued me as foreseen. After telling me how 
well off everyone was, and bragging of their 
growth, they told me they were all unhappy 
and poor because they had owned 40,000 
dunams of land (10,000 acres) and now only 
owned 10,000 dunams. But another Arab, 
who had not overheard this conversation and 
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Was employed as an agricultural inspector, 
explained that the 10,000 dunams were ir- 
rigated, which was new, and also they were 
scientifically farmed, and therefore produced 
far more than the 40,000 dunams had. To 
listen to these conversations is work for a 
psychiatrist, not a journalist. 

I yearned for my silent hotel room in 
Jerusalem, but Nissim had two heart's de- 
sires, and Nissim was such a nice man that 
I could not refuse him. There was a great 
lady he wanted me to meet, a Muslim. “She 
began a Muslim women’s club all alone, she,” 
Nissim said. “Such a thing has never been. 
What a brave woman. The Muslims go to a 
place and learn together, and hear lectures, 
the women. Is it not wonderful?” I could 
see that Nissim was by nature a suffragette. 
He also wanted me to visit a new village 
of government-built houses, which the Arab 
citizens buy on the installment plan by pay- 
ing a low rent. Not everyone has a chance 
to own such fine, inexpensive houses, and 
Nissim—like all Jewish Israelis—is ardently 
proud of every improvement in his country. 

First we called on the lady, who lived in 
a modern villa, luxurious by middle-class 
standards anywhere and palatial by Middle 
Eastern standards, very shiny and tasteless. 
Nissim thought it wonderful; so did she, 
with well-bred restraint. She was young, 
charming, just returned from her school- 
teacher’s job, bathed and dressed for the 
afternoon in a sleeveless red dress. She 
spoke of her Muslim women’s club, whose 
members ranged in age from 15 to 60, and 
learned sewing, cooking, child care, listened 
to lectures, and were enthusiastic over their 
new venture. I am a suffragette like Nis- 
sim and was delighted. Then the predictable 
complaints began. The peasants, she said, 
have work and money and don't care about 
anything else. But the educated people 
suffer; they have all this education, and 
after they finish their studies, what can 
they do? Only the professions, and business, 
and a few are elected to Parliament; but 
they cannot get positions in the army. Her 
husband, a pharmacist, has to take four 
buses to reach his place of work, but here 
is this village of 8,000 people without a 
pharmacy; why don’t the Jews open a phar- 
macy? 

“If there is such a crying need for a 
pharmacy here, why doesn’t your husband 
start one himself? This is not a Communist 
state; there are no laws against private en- 
terprise. You are well-known people, full 
and free citizens. You could certainly raise 
a loan, if you need it.“ : 

You are not supposed to argue about com- 
plaints; it is abominable manners. Her face 
closed like a lovely olive-colored trap. 

“The Israelis say that they do not con- 
script Arabs—except the Druses, who insisted 
on it themselves—because the only people 
the Israel Army would ever have to fight are 
Arabs. It seems decent to me, and it seems 
like reasonable military security. How would 
your men feel if called upon to fight fellow 
Arabs, who might be their blood relatives 
and intended to be their liberators? Do you 
think it is a good job for a man to join an 
army he cannot serve with his heart, and 
would sell out if the time came? That 
be excellent work for spies, but not for 
soldiers.” 

She opened her closed face to say, “Yes, I 
see. But it is our country.” 

It was too hot, and too futile. Besides, I 
was tired of the convention which appar- 
ently requires non-Arabs to treat Arabs as 
if they were neurotic children, subject either 
to tantrums or to internal b from 
spiritual wounds. This girl did not strike 
me as a pathetic weakling. 

“Only by right of conquest,” I said. “In 
the seventh century. The Jews got here 
first, about 2,000 years ahead of you. You 
haven't lived as masters in your own house 
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for a long time. Aside from the Crusaders, 
the Ottoman Turks bossed you for a steady 
400 years, before the British took over. Now 
the Jews have won back their land by right 
of conquest. Turn and turn about,” I said, 
feeling as beastly minded as an Arab myself. 
“Fair's fair.“ 

“How was it?“ asked Nissim, who had been 
waiting in the car. "She is fine, isn't she? 
Think that she starts to teach the Muslim 
women. No other one did.” 

Israelis are the first to explain (and who 
can know better?) that it is painful to be a 
minority: the Arabs in Palestine became a 
minority suddenly. It is grievous (as who 
knows better than Israelis?) to be separated 
from the numerous, needed members of your 
family. Israelis will also explain that the 
Arabs in Israel are torn in two: their racial 
loyalty belongs to the enemies of Israel, and 
they are afraid; if the Arab nations make 
war against Israel, as is regularly promised 
on the radio from Cairo, Damascus, Beirut, 
what will be their fate? Would the outside 
Arabs regard them, the Arabs inside Israel, 
as collaborators, traitors? 

The emotional position of the Israeli 
Arabs is tormenting (and is held in that tor- 
ment by the Arab radio stations), though 
they are materially secure, protected by 
equal justice under law, and by an almost 
exaggerated respect for their feelings. If 
the Arab nations made peace with Israel, it is 
possible that all Israeli Arabs would relax, 
be happy, and wholehearted supporters of 
Israel. If not, not. No one, after listening 
to Israeli Arabs, could believe that Pales- 
tinian refugees would be either contented 
or loyal citizens of Israel. 

The new village, that so pleased Nissim, 
was rows of small plastered houses painted 
in pastel shades, or white with pastel-col- 
ored woodwork. They have a porch-veranda, 
two fairly large rooms, a kitchen, a shower- 
washroom, and small gardens. No working- 
class Arabs I saw anywhere in the Middle 
East possess houses like these, but the own- 
ers were not satisfied, as I knew they would 
not be. One boy of about 14 could speak 
English; boys of this age are valuable inform- 
ants—they parrot their elders without refiec- 
tion. 

“We are very poor,” he said. 

“How can you be very poor and live in 
these houses? You have to pay for them.” 

“We must to work very hard. More harder 
than before. Terrible work. We have no 
land.” 

“Wasn't farming hard work?” 

“No. That was easy. Not like now.” 

“How does your family manage?“ 

“My brother works. In Tel Aviv. 
gasoline station. That is terrible 
work.“ 

When we left, the pretty, healthy children 
ran beside the car, shouting. I waved. Nis- 
sim looked queer, something was wrong; that 
chronic optimist seemed sad. 

“What's the matter, Nissim?” 

“Nothing. What the children say.” 

“You mean just now, shouting?” 

“Yes. They say: ‘Where you going, 
bastard? I spit on you.” 

What for, I thought, what for, and will it 
never stop? 

“Do you hate the Arabs, Nissim?” 

“No. Of course not.” 

“Why not?“ 

“What is the good of hate?” 

What indeed? Arabs gorge on hate, they 
roll in it, they breathe it. Jews top the hate 
list, but any foreigners are hateful enough. 
Arabs also hate each other, separately and 
en masse, Their politicians change the di- 
„rection of their hate as they would change 
their shirts. Their press is vulgarly base 
with hate-filled cartoons; their reporting de- 
scribes whatever hate is now uppermost and 
convenient. Their radio is a long scream of 
hate, a call to hate. They teach their chil- 
dren hate in school. They must love the 
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taste of hate; it is their daily bread. And 
what good has it done them? 

There is no future in spending U.N. money 
to breed hate. There is no future in nagging 
or bullying Israel to commit suicide by the 
admission of a fatal locust swarm of enemies. 
There is no future in Nasser's solution, the 
holy war against Israel; and we had better 
make this very clear, very quickly. Long 
bleak memories will recall the Sudeten- 
deutsch and Czechoslovakia. In a new set- 
ting, Palestinian refugees assume the role of 
the Sudetendeutsch. Israel becomes Czecho- 
slovakia, Propaganda prepares the war for 
liberation of our brothers. Victory over a 
minor near enemy is planned as the essen- 
tial first step on a long triumphant road of 
conquest. A thousand-year Moslem reich, 
the African Continent ruled by Egypt, may 
be a mad dream, but we have experience of 
mad dreams and mad dreamers. We cannot 
be too careful. The echo of Hitler's voice is 
heard again in the land, now speaking 
Arabic. 

Unfortunately for us all, including the 
Arabs, the Middle Eastern Arab nations have 
been hit by independence and the 20th cen- 
tury at the same time. It is a lot to handle, 
and they are not handling it safely or sanely. 
The cold war does not help them; it encour- 
ages folly. East and West both treat the 
Arabs with nervous anxiety; placatory and 
bribing, East and West keep their eyes fixed 
on the geographical location of the Arab 
states and the immense amount of oil under 
their deserts. No one does or can talk prac- 
tical facts about Israel to the Arabs; it 
would be useless. Even the soundest Arab 
leaders have tied their own hands tight in 
an official hate policy. At present, any Arab 
government which urged a quick, peaceful, 
advantageous settlement of the Palestine 
refugee problem would be mobbed. The 
mobs have been indoctrinated for 13 years, as 
have the Arab refugees. 

The Palestinian refugees could have been 
absorbed into the economic life of the Arab 
countries long ago, despite the remark of 
UNRWA's Director—in his 1960 report—that 
jobs do not exist for the refugees in the 
Arab countries, Of course they do not exist; 
if they did, the Arab standard of life would 
be a finer and a better thing than it is now. 
The jobs must be made; but the Arab coun- 
tries need to have the jobs done as much as 
the refugees need to do them. The Director 
of UNRWA states, in the same report, that 
the majority of Palestinian refugees are un- 
skilled peasants and there are enough or too 
many of those in the Arab countries already. 
No doubt. But unskilled peasants, all over 
the world, have learned to become skilled 
factory workers or scientific farmers, at very 
short notice; that ability to learn is what 
makes our modern industrial civilization 
tick. The Yemenite Jews who moved in a 
week from the Middle Ages to Israel, the 
unskilled Polish peasants operating the Nova 
Huta steel mills are obvious examples of this 
transformation. Neighboring Arabs regard 
the Palestinian Arabs as outstandingly intel- 
ligent. I would think this reputation 
deserved. There is no reason to believe that 
they cannot learn as others have. 

Where there’s a will—and as much unused 
land and wasted water, mineral and oil 
resources, underpopulation and undeveloped 
industries as in the vast Arab territorles— 
there's a way. Western imperialists would 
have to contribute most of the cash for the 
way, and it would be cheap at the price. It 
is more expensive to maintain paupers for- 
ever than to establish free, self-sup 
citizens. One outlay of capital is futile and 
never ends; the other is a capital investment, 
humane and profitable, and pays for itself. 
It pays in buying peace, and we don't have 
to argue which is the better bargain, peace 
or war. Western im should provide 
the way; the Arab governments would have 
to provide the will. 
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Economics are not all, and the tragedy of 
most refugees is not that they starve in their 
countries of adoption, but that their hearts 
and minds and souls starve. They are lonely 
strangers who do not speak the language of 
the new land, or know its customs; they are 
aliens. But the Palestinian refugees look, 
think, feel, and organize themselves socially 
as the Arabs of the host countries do. They 
speak the same language, they practice the 
same religion. The Christian minority 
would find fellow minority Christians in 
every Arab country except Lebanon, where 
they are on top. The Palestinian Arabs are 
not foreigners in the Arab world; they are 
members of their own family. 

According to Arab politicians and apolo- 
gists, the Palestinian refugees refuse to be- 
come integrated in the Arab world; it is 
Palestine or nothing for them. Everyone 
shouts for the Palestinian refugees, and at 
them, and about them, but no one has ever 
asked the refugees what they themselves 
want: where do you want to live; what do 
you want to do? My tiny personal Gallup 
poll unearthed plenty of refugees who were 
happy where they were and had no desire 
to return to Palestine, no matter what; and 
plenty of refugees who longed to emigrate 
to the richer Arab countries, where the fu- 
ture looks brighter, or out into the great 
non-Arab world. Except for one Christian 
Arab from Jaffa, who thinks Jews more hon- 
est than Arab Muslims and better people to 
do business with, none of them wanted to 
return to Israel, as Israeli citizens, and dwell 
in peace with their Jewish neighbors, We 
need a secret poll of both sexes, from the 
age of 12 onward, to discover the refugees’ 
own wishes for their own lives. The poll 
would have to be secret because it is im- 
possible, even perilous, for an Arab refugee 
openly to disclaim interest in Palestine. 
Such a freethinker would be marked as 4 
traitor to the Arab cause. Man is a politi- 
cal animal, but he also wants to live. Poli- 
tics have offered a very dry crust to these 
refugees for a very long time. 

Yet the Arab governments insist that the 
Palestinian refugees are a political problem. 
Once a year, formally, they brandish these 
waiting lives at the U.N. Assembly. The rest 
of the year, with different degrees of inten- 
sity, depending on their domestic politics, 
they wield these waiting lives to stir up Arab 
hate at home. The Arab governments say 
they will not accept the existence of the 
State of Israel, now or ever. The logical con- 
clusion is that, when ready, they intend to 
burst from their cold belligerent status into 
hot armed conflict and terminate Israel's 
existence. We cannot force the Arab na- 
tions to make peace with Israel, but we have 
to prevent them from making actual war— 
for the sake of all human life, their own in- 
cluded. A vital preventive act would be to 
remove Paletinian refugees as a Justification 
of war. 2 

Is it fruitless to offer terms to the Arab 
governments? We cannot hurry them, or 
threaten them. Their pride has been 
scarred; they are uncertain noisy adolescents 
in a tricky clever adult world; their nation- 
alism is new, and they suspect insults or at- 
tacks on it, from every side; they do not live 
easily with themselves or with each other; 
and they have not yet understood that a na- 
tion is only as strong as its people—arms laid 
on top of disease, illiteracy, and poverty are 
a useless burden. But if we know our own 
minds, are patient, firm, and generous, in 
time the Arab governments might allow us 
to enrich their countries. 

Our Western offer should be clear: UNRWA 
is to continue as a bridge to the future; we 
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Problem. The Palestinian refugees must be 
taken out of politics forever and given the 
Same chance that millions of refugees have 
had before them: a chance for work, private 
Peace, and private life, 

Would the Arab Governments reject such 
an offer flatly, in pique, and turn UNRWA 
Over to the Russians? The Arab leaders do 
not care for communism at home Russia, 
as parent and teacher of hundreds of thous- 
ands of young Arab refugees, would not 
charm them. In the ugly East-West rivalry 
for Arab affection (and oil and geography), 
We might for once risk taking a reasonable, 
Compassionate line. We are not likely to be 
Outbid in this field. The Arab Governments 
do not love us, but they fear the proselytiz- 
ing Communists more. 

UNRWA has been a splendid mother-and- 
father and can serve the refugees as a 
guide to the future. UNRWA’s greatest gift 
to the refugees, to the Arab world, and, in- 

y, to us all is the education and 
health of its charges. UNRWA should re- 
delve more money and be considered pri- 
Marily an educational institution. In my 
Opinion, UNRWA will be with us for some 

„an admirable training school for young 
Palestinians and a kindly old folks“ home 
for aged Palestinians. But UNRWA too 
must be taken out of politics. Its work 
Should not be subject to Arab political 
Supervision; none of its activities should be 
Used for Arab propaganda purposes; and its 
Western personnel must keep themselves 
rigorously detached from the Arab-Israel 
Controversy. 

The Palestinian refugees are a chain re- 
action. Arab politicians and apologists 
Would have us believe that the explosion 

with the Balfour declaration to view 
With favor the establishment in Palestine 
Of a home for the Jewish people. More 
likely, the explosion started in the depths of 
time when the Romans drove the Jews from 

One and only homeland, the soil that 
Brew their history, the Bible. Nearly 2,000 
Tears later, Hitler and his followers com- 
mitted such barbarous crimes against the 
Jews as all Christendom and all Islam, bar- 
barous too, had never inflicted in the cen- 
turies of the Jewish dispersion. The Nazis 
and the gas chambers made the state of 
Israel inevitable: The Palestinian Arabs and 
the five invading Arab armies determined 
the boundaries of Israel. 

The Palestinian refugees are unfortunate 
Victims of a brief moment in history. It is 
forgotten that Jews are also victims in the 
Same manner, of the same moment. The 
Arab-Israel war and its continuous after- 
Math produced a two-way filght of peoples. 
Nearly half a million Jews, leaving behind 
everything they owned, from the 
Arab countries where they lived to start life 
again as refugees in Israel. Within one gen- 
eration, if civilization lasts, Palestinian refu- 
Sees will merge into the Arab nations, be- 
Cause the young will insist on real lives in- 
Stead of endless waiting. If we can keep 
the peace, however troubled, the children of 
Palestinian refugees will make themselves at 

e among their own kind, in their an- 
destral lands. For the Jews there is no other 
ancestral land than Israel. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the foundation of a representative 
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democracy such as ours is the power of 
an informed public to choose between 
advocates of competing public policies. 
This choice, to give the best in govern- 
ment, should be made rationally and on 
the best of available facts. It is the 
duty of candidates and the parties which 
support them to assure that every fact 
comes before the electorate to aid the 
voters in their decision. A part of this 
duty is to conduct fair and honest de- 
bates: a failure in this duty may well 
lead to demagoguery and dictatorship. 

No one can be said to be blameless 
when matched against this criterion of 
honesty, but it is important that instan- 
ces of dishonesty be exposed to discour- 
age it for the future and help educate 
our citizenry against the techniques of 
campaign falsehood, so they may be bet- 
ter able to withstand its influence in 
other campaigns. 

Mr. David Lawrence dealt with one 
instance of campaign dishonesty that 
arose during the last presidential elec- 
tion in his column in the New York 
Herald Tribune. I am placing this col- 
umn in the Recorp both to commend its 
appearance and to help bring its mes- 
sage to America: 

“MISSILE Gap” Issue RAPPED aS POLITICAL 

PROPAGANDA 
(By David Lawrence) 

- WasHIncTton.—How honest is American 
politics, and how honest-minded are many of 
those political speakers who confuse, if not 
mislead, the voters in order to win an 
election? 

The subject becomes pertinent now in view 
of a frank and candid comment just pre- 
sented to the public by the New York Times— 
& supporter of Mr. Kennedy in the election 
campaign last year. The editorial says in 
part: e 

“The ‘missile gap,' like the ‘bomber gap’ 
before it, is now being consigned to the limbo 
of synthetic issues, where it always belonged. 
The ‘missile gap’—the prediction of an over- 
whelming Soviet superiority in Interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles in the early 1960’s— 
was the product of partisan politics and serv- 
ice—primarily Air ressures. The 
same forces and the same congressional and 
journalistic mouthpieces who manufactured 
an alleged bomber gap in the 1950's spon- 
sored, and indeed invented, the alleged mis- 
sile gap in the 1960's. Today, judged by the 
hard-bitten estimates of actual Soviet 
strength, to which all the services apparently 
subscribe, the ‘missile gap’ has vanished; the 
quantitative advantage, if any, is on the side 
of the United States. 


BASED ON AIR FORCE INTELLIGENCE 


“The issue became one in part because Air 
Force intelligence estimates of Soviet missile 
capabilities, which were always far higher 
than other estimates, were used as political 
and propaganda footballs. The Air Force 
thought it had a good lever with which to 
pry more money out of the administration 
and Congress. The Republicans, needlessly 
on the defensive, got a bad case of foot-in- 
mouth disease. The Democrats, then on the 
political out, used the alleged ‘missile gap’ as 
a club with which to belabor the administra- 
tion. The result was that a ghost, a shadow, 
became a synthetic issue, which obscured 
real national defense problems and confused 
the voter.” 

But the people of this country were not 
the only ones confused. Abroad, the so- 
called prestige of the United States sup- 
posedly went down on the barometer of the 
hour, and the Democrats began to demand 
that all the polls obtained by gov- 
ernmental agencies abroad be published at 
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once. Nobody took the trouble to analyze 
how much of the decline of American pres- 
tige overseas was due to the faultfinding and 
despair crying groups of politicians making 
speeches inside the United States. 

Some of the harm done was partly offset 
later by President Kennedy, who, shortly af- 
ter he took office, repudiated, in effect, some 
of the things he himself had said on the 
stump indicating that American defenses 
had been neglected. There is no telling how 
many people who listened to the great de- 
bates on television between Messrs Nixon 
and Kennedy came to the conclusion that, 
if things were as bad as they seemed in com- 
parison with Russian military power—as 
described by the politicians íin their 
speeches—then maybe a change of adminis- 
tration was really necessary. 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 


The Democratic platform had conveyed 
the impression of American military weak- 
ness. It said: “As a result, our military posi- 
tion today is measured in terms of gaps— 
missile gaps, space gap, limited-war gap.” 

Mr. Kennedy himself in a campaign speech 
in New York stated: The missile lag looms 
larger and larger ahead.” This was re- 
peatedly emphasized by other Democratic 
speakers throughout the campaign. 

Yet, shortly after Mr. Kennedy took office, 
he endeavored to change national psychology 
on this point and also impress the world 
with America’s military strength—certainly 
something that had not been built overnight 
and surely couldn’t have been achieved in 
the few months after the 1961 Presidential 
inauguration. Rosert McNamara, the new 
Secretary of Defense, was among the first to 
reveal that the “missile gap“ did not exist. 


ANYTHING GOES - 


Unfortunately, too many politicians in 
both political parties nowadays seem to think 
that “anything goes in politics” and that 
anything said to the voter is all right—even © 
if, after the campaign is over, it proves to 
have been misleading. One cannot help but 
wonder if there shouldn’t be a supplement 
to a recent speech by the Attorney General 
with reference to enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws. He said: 

“We are talking about clear-cut questions 
of right and wrong. I view the businessman 
who engages in such conspiracies in the 
same light as I regard the racketeer who 
siphons off money from the public in crooked 
gambling or the union official who betrays 
his union members.” 

Maybe there should be added now: “or the 
politician—in or out of public office—who 
betrays the citizens generally, misleads the 
voters, and by misstatements of fact dam- 
ages the prestige of his own country through- 
out the world.” 
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Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
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Supp. 2). 
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Testimonial by Senator Dodd to the Very 
Reverend Vincent C. Dore, O.P. 
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HON. JOHN O. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 17, 1962 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on 
October 22, 1961, the Providence College 
Alumni Association conducted a testi- 
Monial dinner in Providence, R.I., in 
honor of the Very Reverend Vincent C. 
Dore, O.P., the seventh president of 
Providence College. 

The principal speaker at this testi- 
Monial dinner was the junior Senator 
from Connecticut, the Honorable 
Tuomas J. Dopp, a graduate of Provi- 

College in the class of 1930. 

Senator Dopp's address was truly mag- 
nificent and I ask unanimous consent 
to have a copy of his remarks printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. It was 

a most deserving tribute to one of 
€ country’s outstanding educators. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

or SENATOR THOMAS J. Dopp AT THE 
NIAL DINNER IN Honor OF THE 

Very REVEREND VINCENT C. DORE, SHERATON 

BILTMORE HOTEL, PROVIDENCE, R.I., SUNDAY, 

OorosreR 22, 1961 

There is something about the inaugura- 
tion of a new college president that makes 
it a significant event in the lives of many 
thousands of people and of society itself. 

r it marks the commencement of a new 
leadership that will influence, for good or 
for ill, the mental growth and the ap- 
Proach toward life of thousands of young 
Students. And it means a new impact, for 
better or worse, upon the intellectual and 
academic life of our Nation. 

Happily those of us who know of Father 

mt Dore are confident that his influ- 
ence will be for the good and his impact for 
the better. 

Father Dore is in himself an embodiment 
Of the ideal of the “whole man” which true 
education seeks to develop. As an athlete, 
ās a student, as a man, as a teacher, as an 
administrator, as a civic figure and above all, 
as a spiritual leader, he has left upon all 
things he has touched the mark of his zeal, 
his character and his great ability. 

Those of us who love Providence College 
and who are concerned with its welfare were 
Cheered and heartened to hear of Father 
Dore’s appointment as the new president. 
We confidently look forward to his adminis- 
tration as a period of unparalleled gfowth 
and achievement. 

Father Dore follows in the footsteps of 
SOme remarkable men. It was my privilege 
to know and to regard as friends two presi- 
dents of Providence College. I well remem- 
ber Father Lorenzo McCarthy, who built a 

tion of intellectual excellence here and 
left a heritage in the hearts and minds of 
the students of that time which continues to 
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bear fruit. And all of us revere the memory 
of Father Robert Slavin. He maintained and 
improved academic standards here. He led 
the way to a great physical growth so that 
an improved curriculum could be made avall- 
able to more and more students. Through 
his writings and his lectures, he made an 
ever broadening range of people aware of 
and interested in Providence College. 

For those who are returning to Providence 
College after some absence, this event evokes 
the deepest sentiment. Certainly it has 
greatly affected me. For it was here that I 
came into contact with philosophy, with the- 
ology, with the great minds of the past. 

I have always felt a debt of gratitude to 
the Dominicans who taught here and who 
by their example and by their precept opened 
to me and to so many others a vision of 
what life ought to be and what it can be. 

One cannot be among the Dominicans 
without feeling again the influence of the 
two greatest figures of the Dominican Or- 
der. And in reflecting upon them, it seems 
to me that they, and the order they served, 
offer the answer to the terrible challenge 
that faces 20th century man. 

St. Thomas Aquinas showed us the phi- 
losophy and the system of logic by which we 
can seek and find the truth. His teachings 
remain the basic guides not only in theology 
and philosophy but in economic, social and 
political questions. 

St Dominic demonstrated for us the zeal 
for conversion which the Western World 
must find again if it is to overcome the new 
barbarism that threatens to engulf it. 

And the Dominican Order itself offers to 
the free world the tools which it desper- 
ately needs: the true intellectual and moral 
life and the passion for propagating it. 

A vast and crucial struggle is raging across 


the earth between freedom and communism.; 


At bottom, this is a continuation of the 
ancient conflict between civilization and 
barbarism and between good and evil. 

Some people find it naive and unsophisti- 
cated to describe this world struggle in 
terms of good and evil but the more I see of 
it the more I am convinced that at bottom 
this is a moral struggle. 

The conflict is more critical today than 
ever before. For in the new barbarism of 
the Communists, the force of evil has at its 
disposal enormous resources that it has not 
had before; a fantastic capacity for organi- 
zation, a gigantic apparatus of terror and 
propaganda, a perverted zeal, a false but 
self-sufficient system of logic which is its 
own judge and which admits of no higher 
tribunal, the incredible tools of modern tech- 
nology, the inestimable resources of whole 
continents and the forced labor of 1 billion 
slaves. 

All of this has been harnessed and is now 
turned against Western civilization which, 
whatever its grave and tragic faults, repre- 
sents and defends the force of good in the 
world. 

And while the enemy is at its strongest, 
Western civilization is at its weakest state, 
for it is infected with an internal disease 
which threatens to destroy its roots and 
thus pull it down. 

As those of us who were schooled in the 
teachings of Thomas Aquinas look out upon 
Western society, we see a strange paradox. 
Its people are enjoying the fruits of the 
most successful of all civilizations, fruits 
which have their origin in certain funda- 


mental spiritual and Intellectual beliefs. Yet 
in large measure Western man either ignores 
or actually rejects those truths .that form 
the basis of our civilization. 

Western man once believed in the exist- 
ence of objective truth and in the capacity 
to discover truth through the use of his 
reason, and so he embarked upon those in- 
tellectual adventures which revolutionized 
human existence, through the study of the 
nature of man, through the development of 
rules of reason, through the mastery of the 
arts and sciences. 

Western man once believed that he had 
a free will and was a responsible being, en- 
dowed by his Creator with freedom to choose, 
ahd thus a network of political freedoms 
and civil rights was woven to t and 
encourage this free choice, thereby liberat- 
ing an incalculable amount of creative 
energy and incentive. 

Western man once believed that every 
human being possessed an inherent dignity, 
not the shallow thing that passes for dig- 
nity today, prestige, status, social grace, but 
an intrinsic worth arising from his nature 
as one created and redeemed by God and 
destined for eternal life in accordance with 
His plan; therefore, a humanitarianism 
evolved which spread its beneficent effects 
throughout the structure of society, largely 
eliminating the ancient cruelties and deg- 
radations. 

At critical hours in the struggle against 
barbarism some Western men believed that 
some things were more important than life 
itself, and they gave their lives to throw 
back successive waves of invaders, preserv- 
ing our chance to receive from our fathers 
and to pass on to our children the blessings 
of more than 2,000 years of endeavor and 
growth. 

The civilization which was based upon 
these fundamental beliefs is now under a 
double onslaught, beset from without by the 
mobilized forces of communism, which al- - 
ready control one-third of the earth, and 
undermined from ‘within by ignorance of 
its origins, doubt of its essential truths, and 
rejection of its root ideas. 

Against the Communists we must develop 
superior organization of our men and re- 
sources, superior technology, stronger 
armies, more effective propaganda. This is 
& matter of political leadership, of military 
budgets, of industrial production, of for- 
eign aid, of alliances, of diplomacy. It is a 
tremendous task, and our immediate survival 
hinges upon it. 

But in the end, how successful Western 
man will be in defending what he has will 
depend upon what it is that he is defend- 
ing, or what he thinks it is. 

Those who are struggling to preserve only 
their conveniences and pleasure will cease 
struggling when the battle causes incon- 
venience and pain. 

Those who are defending only our superior 
material abundance will prove to be summer 
soldiers when faced with the threat of un- 
paralleled material destruction. 

Even for those who are defending their 
lives, their homes, and their families, the 
struggle may lose meaning when it threatens 
mass destruction on so vast a scale that in- 
dividual survival appears hopeless. 

And so we see growing up all around us 
groups who fear the bomb more than the 
loss of Western values, and who march under 
the miserable slogan, “Better Red Than 
Dead.” 
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If we try to combat the Soviets on the 
ground that they offer the world a brutal and 
tyrannical form of materialism, whereas we 
offer mankind a humane materialism soft- 
ened by democracy, then our stand is futile 
and ultimately self-defeating. 

It is only when Western man realizes that 
he must struggle, not for the material fruits 
or the scientific achievements or the politi- 
cal refinements of Western society, but for 
its spiritual origins, itz eternal truths, that 
he will be prepared to make the heroic, sus- 
tained endeavor that must be made. 

If Western man believes in a Supreme 
Being, whose will he serves, then he is 
clothed in a certain armor of courage and 
confidence which is essential to victory. 

If he believes in the immortality of his 
soul, then he is no fearful weakling whose 
goal is mere survival under any circum- 
stances; he is a man who will lay down his 
life for those values which we are trying 
to preserve. r 
If he believes that there is such a thing as 
objective truth and that he is endowed with 
the capacity to know it and the duty to seek 
it, then he will be a purposeful citizen and 
a resolute defender, for he has the strength 
that goes with knowing his side is the right 
side. 

If he believes in the dignity of man, prop- 
erly conceived, then the thought of 1 billion 
slaves behind the Iron Curtain, deprived of 
their basic human rights, will be a constant 
thorn in his side and a spur to action. 

So long as he grieves over their enslave- 
ment, he will never be fooled about the 
nature of communism, he will never acqui- 
esce in any agreement which consigns others 
to perpetual slavery, he will never invite 
the enslavers to his shores to be received as 
honored guests, he will never join in the 
diplomatic recognition of gangster regimes 
as legitimate governments. And for the 
same reason, he will strive constantly to- 
ward the elimination of those forms of dis- 
crimination and injustice and degradation 
here at home which deny men the rights 
and opportunities and patterns of growth 
which are their just inheritance. 

If Western man believes in inalienable 
rights and in the inalienable responsibilities 
that go hand in hand with those rights, then 
he will be a bulwark of our system of free 
government and he will accept the painful 
obligations which must be accepted if any 
free society is to survive, the duty to sacri- 
fice, to take risks, to bear arms, to pay taxes, 
to forgo individual interest in behalf of the 
common good. 

The question before us then is, can we 
in the Western World develop even a sig- 
nificant minority of men and women who 
are mentally and morally equipped to do 
battle with both the frontal attack of Com- 
munist barbarism and the internal corrup- 
tions of Western materialism, atheism, and 
agnosticism. 

The leaders in this effort must be men like 
yourselves, products of our finest traditions, 
students of Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas, followers of St. Dominic. But if 
these traditions are to be preserved only as 
academic curiosities in ivory towers and 
cloistered halls, we are done for, we have 
already lost. 

The task of our time is to restate these 
truths, to apply them to current events, to 
imbue a large part of our intellectual com- 
munity with them and make them inteli- 
gible and acceptable to the people. 

The role of an institution like Providence 
College in a task of this kind is central. 

If each day, its faculty and graduates can 
make a contribution to the mainstream of 
American thought; if each year we can send 
out into the world from Providence College 
and those many other institutions dedicated 
to our common ideals, new legions of young 
people grounded in religious beliefs, 
equipped with the tools of logic, and in- 
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fected with a zeal for converts, then there is 
a chance that Thomistic philosophy may be 
for our age what it has been in the past: a 
leaven spreading its elevating influence 
throughout the social structure and cleans- 
ing society of internal weaknesses. This is 
a goal grand enough to fire the imagination 
and enlist the efforts of each of us. 

If the fate of the West hung upon what 
men alone will do, then the outlook would 
indeed be dismal. Left entirely to our own 
resources, we should surely fail. But we are 
sustained by the faith that God still rules 
the world. 

We stand in much the same position as 
did Charles Martel before the battle of 
Tours, or Don Juan of Austria on the eve 
of Lepanto, or Jan Sobieski before the gates 
of Vienna, or indeed Winston Churchill in 
the summer of 1940. 

At these climactic periods of history when 
the West seemed destined to be engulfed by 
barbarism, pitifully inadequate forces led by 
resolute men with spiritual faith and moral 
courage turned the tide and saved civiliza- 
tion. We cannot therefore know the mighty 
result that can come from the dedicated ef- 
forts of a few men acting in harmony with 
the laws of God. 

If we of the West can stand up to the 
Communists now, if we can hold the line 
in Berlin, in Vietnam, in Quemoy, and all 
around the perimeter of freedom, if we can 
gain the time for that intellectual and moral 
resurgence in the West of which we now 
see many signs, then we will win the 
struggle. 

We will win because man’s higher needs 
are the very things that western civiliza- 
tion answers and which the cold dogma of 
communism cannot supply. Man has needs 
and appetites that no material order or 
philosophy can satisfy. Whatever may be 
our weaknesses, we have one great strength. 
Our universities are free, and our churches 
are free. The people of the West remain 
free to seek the truth and to worship God. 
I believe that in the end the church and 
the university will save us. 

Both of these great institutions are rep- 
resented here by Providence College. 

It has been my privilege and great for- 
tune to attend Providence College during 
its early years, to watch it grow into a great 
institution of learning, to see it make a 
contribution to the life of our time and now 
to see it embark upon a new period of 
growth and of service. 

Most of us have our own ideas about the 
future course Providence College should 
take. I haye one ambition, one hope which 
I would like to see realized and that is the 
establishment of a great library of Thomis- 
tic literature and a great institute of Thomis- 
tic studies at Providence College. 

To those of us who believe with Pope Leo 
XIII that the teaching of the scholastics is 
a necessary basis for the future restoration 
of the social order, such a center for 
Thomistic learning is essential. 

Others have already begun the work. At 
the University of Toronto, the Order of St. 
Basil has established the Pontifical Insti- 
tute as a center of medieval culture, scholar- 
ship and research. And here in our own 
country at the University of Notre Dame, 
the Medieval Institute has been established 
and has already become a center for stu- 
dents of the Middle Ages. Even in lay circles 
there is a resurgence of interest in the 
scholastic heritage. 

And where can this task better be done 
than here at Providence College? This is 
the one Dominican institution of higher 
learning on the North American Continent 
and it is here that the traditions of the 
Dominican schoolmen should be preserved, 
reinterpreted and restated for the people 
of our generation. 

I hope that the establishment of such a 
library and center will become the objective 
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of Providence College and of its alumni, for 
I think it is a cause to which we shall all 
be willing to give our best effort and support. 
As those of us who have returned to Provi- 
dence College for this occasion look at what 
has been wrought here, as we meet again 
these great and good Dominicans who work 
and teach here, as we reflect that other in- 
stitutions and other men across this coun- 
try and throughout the world are laboring 
in the same vineyard, then we can leave 
with renewed confidence that there are 
forces working for the triumph of good 
which shall not be denied the victory. 


The Late Honorable Styles Bridges 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
want to add my tribute to the late Sena- 
tor STYLES BRIDGES, of New Hampshire. 
It was my privilege to know him long 
before I became a Member of this body. 
I would like to place in the Recorp the 
fact that in the 79th Congress Senator 
BRIDGES was the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Services 
and also of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations and the second ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Foréign 
Relations. When the 80th Congress con- 
vened, a Republican-controlled Congress, 
it was necessary for him to drop one of 
these committees. He dropped the com- 
mittee on which he was second in rank, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Soon thereafter the ranking member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
great Senator from Michigan, Arthur 
Vandenberg, died. His death was fol- 
lowed by a deterioration in the biparti- 
san foreign policy which he had done s0 
much to create. Then-President Harry 
Truman called in the senior ranking Re- 
publican of the U.S. Senate with the re- 
quest that he do everything in his power 
to recreate a bipartisan foreign policy 
approach. Having resigned prior to that 
time from the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations he was not in a position to do 
then what he so wanted to do and what 
the President of the United States 
thought was in the best interests of the 
Nation. Nevertheless, he did me fhe 
honor of asking me to come down to the 
Senate and act as liaison with the White 
House in recreating bipartisan foreign 
policy. In the meeting with John Foster 
Dulles, who was then serving Dean Ach- 
eson, and as a result of meetings in the 
Senate, it was finally determined that 
the job or recreating bipartisan foreign 
policy could not rest on the shoulders 
of a man who was not a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I say this with a degree of sadness be- 
cause, in looking back, it seems to me 
that this was the one thing he most 
wished to do. Nonetheless, he went on to 
contribute as much as he could toward 
building bipartisan foreign policy. Often 
he would say to those of us who knew 
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that he was the first “Republican 
tionalist Senator.” 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to join in the well- 
chosen words spoken here today paying 
high tribute to a valiant servant of the 
Nation, Senator STYLES BRIDGES, of New 
Hampshire. 


Alaska’s Power Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 17, 1962 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
Alaska is heading toward a critical and 
crippling scarcity of electric power. The 
city of Anchorage is already in short 
Supply, and by 1963 or 1964 Fairbanks 
May expect dismal brownouts.“ Simi- 
lar situations exist in southeastern 
Alaska communities in Juneau, the 
Capital, Wrangell, Petersburg and Ketch- 

and elsewhere. 

The need for plentiful low-cost power 
if an economy is to expand is axiomatic. 
A region which can hardly meet its cur- 
rent power demands will not lure new 
Power-consuming industries; rather the 
incumbents, unless some remedy is of- 
fered, may find continued operation dif- 
ficult. In the fiscal sense Alaska had 
been the economic stepchild of the Fed- 
eral Government for so long that its 
spindly economic condition in the midst 
of national plenty grew to be a national 
disgrace. While it was under the na- 
tional aegis the territory was “shorted” 
on highways and electric power, the ar- 
teries and blood of any viable regional 
economy and neglected and discrimi- 
nated against in other fields, Other 
adverse effects of a near century of 
Colonialism persist and remain to be 
liquidated. 

As a State we are trying to correct 
the deficiencies, but it is not done in a 
twinkling. 

Rampart Dam on the Yukon, when 
Constructed, will give Alaska 2-mill 
Power at the busbar, a fantastically 
cheap rate in a land of exorbitant prices 
and what will doubtless be the lowest 
cost power under the flag. Hence my 
Colleagues and I are working with all our 
energy for the realization of Rampart, 
Which will be the free world's largest 
hydroelectric installation, a needed gal- 
Vanizing element in Alaska's economy, 
and a distinct boon to this Nation. If 
Construction on this mighty project were 

commence as early as tomorrow 
Morning, however, it would be 7 years 
or more before the current was elec - 
ing the lines. Considering that studies 
will require at least 2 years for comple- 

and a year or more to design the 
dam, Rampart at best is a decade away. 

Alaska, then, particularly Fairbanks 
and Anchorage, and the area in between 
and in the Kenai Peninsula, must take 
immediate, interim steps; a stopgap 
Must be provided which will meet the 
day-to-day needs of the next few years 
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and allow both needed power seryice and 
expansion. An illuminating series of ar- 
ticles by Paul Lien on the power needs 
of the rail belt area of Alaska have re- 
cently appeared in the Fairbanks News 
Miner. 

Alaska’s economy needs expanding; its 
requirements for power grow more ur- 
gent every day. Electric energy must 
be provided at once, even though it will 
be relatively high cost, and we must 
press with all strength and speed for the 
earliest possible completion of Rampart 
which will do more than any other sin- 
gle factor to activate the sleeping giant 
of northwest America. 

The series of articles which I propose 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
deals only with the needs of the so- 
called rail belt area. That is now the 
most populous part of Alaska, extending 
from the lower end of the Kenai Pen- 
insula with its communities of Seldovia 
and Homer, its railway entry and port of 
Seward northward through Anchorage, 
the Matanuska Valley, Talkeetna, Ne- 
nana to the great Tanana Valley in 
which Fairbanks is situated and beyond 
to the Yukon where the Rampart Can- 
yon, site of the proposed dam, is located. 

This series does not include the power 
needs of southeastern Alaska. There 
the Long and Crater Lakes project also 
known as the Snettisham project, for 
the Juneau-Douglas area has been 
readied for congressional presentation 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. Studies 
of the Swan Lake project for power for 
the communities of Petersburg and 
Wrangell are under way, with the pos- 
sibility that its power might be trans- 
mitted to Ketchikan, although nearer 
sources of power to Alaska's First 
City” are available. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
first of the series of articles on the power 
needs of Alaska’s railbelt printed at this 
point in my remarks, in the appendix of 
the Recorp, and the remainder-to fol- 
low one by one in successive issues. 
Subsequently the power needs of other 
areas in Alaska will be discussed. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: = 
PROBLEMS, SOLUTIONS OF AREA POWER LISTED 

(Eprror’s Nors.—News-Miner staff writer 
Paul Lien has made an exhaustive study of 
power potential of the Fairbanks area in par- 
ticular and the Railbelt area in general. 
The study has resulted in the disclosure, long 
known by power experts, that this area faces 
a power shortage in 2 years. In a series of 12 
articles Lien tells of the problems facing this 
area in the near future and the plans of the 
consultants to solve these problems before 
they become more critical than they already 
are.) 

(By Paul Lien) 

Fairbanks will face a power shortage in the 
winter of 1963. Managers and personnel of 
both the Municipal Utilities System and 
Golden Valley Electric Association are busy 
day and night trying to find the best possible 
solution to the problem of bringing addi- 
tional power into the area at the least cost to 
the consumer. 

Everyone is agreed that cost in Fairbanks 
and the Tanana Valley is entirely too high. 

Operation of small power units is given 
as the main reason for the high cost of elec- 
tricity; second, the long heul transportation 
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costs of fuel to the plants, and third, high 
cost of living and labor in this area. 

What is being done about this matter? 

In Anchorage, where the power shortage is 
even more critical, an organization was 
formed called the Central Alaska Power Pool 
(CAPP). Comprising this pool is 
Chugach Electric Association, Inc., the city 
of Anchorage, the city of Seward, Homer 
Electric Association, Inc., and the Matanuska 
Electrict Association, Inc. In addition, the 
city of Fairbanks, the Copper Valley Electric 
Association, Inc., and Golden Valley Electric 
Association, Inc., were invited to join the 
group. MUS and GVEA have joined for the 
purpose of pursuing further study of the 
proposed power projects. 

Authorization to make a survey of power 
needs and potential sources of power was 
given to the Ralph M. Parsons Co. of Los 
Angeles in August of this year at an Alaska 
REA Co-op meeting in Homer. 

This survey was finished late in October. 

After exploring all possible sources of pow- 
er in the time given, the Parson’s report 
recommended the use of mine-mouth steam 
plants at Healy and Sutton on the Alaska 
Railroad belt and a gas turbine plant near 
Anchorage. 

The steam plants would have a 44,000-kilo- 
watt capacity while the gas turbine plant 
would have 16,500 kilowatts. 

Cost of building the plants and transmis- 
sion lines was estimated to be between $35 
and $40 million. Target date for comple- 
tion of the new plants was set for December 
1. 1964, 

An expenditure of an additional $10,000 
was authorized to have Parsons make an eco- 
nomic feasibility study. This study will give 
a firmer report on costs and time, concen- 
trating only on the plants to be bullt at An- 
chorage, Healy and Sutton, and will be com- 
pleted by January 1, 1962. 

PEAK DEMANDS 


According to the Parsons report the pro- 
jected peak demands for the railbelt area 
show a need for about 368,000 kilowatts by 
the year 1980, an increase of more than 300,- 
000 kilowatts over today’s load. 

As a step in meeting this demand, a com- 
prehensive evaluation of present and pros- 
pective power resources was made and sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The present diesel and steam generat- 
ing plants should be retired to reserve status 
as soon as possible to allow the utilization of 
larger and more economical units. S 

2. The present hydroelectric stations at 
Eklutna and Cooper Lake should be “base- 
loaded“ until such time as economic con- 
siderations require a conversion to peaking 
status. 

3. Neither nuclear power nor any of the 
proposed hydroelectric projects, except Ram- 
part Dam, should be considered for present 
development. y 

4. For the conditions outlined in the study 
it was determined fossil fueled coal power 
plants offer the most economical source of 
energy. 


The Late Honorable Louis C. Rabaut 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to join with my 
colleagues in paying a final tribute to our 
5 friend, the late Lovis C. 

AUT. 
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When I first came to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Lours became one of my 
first personal friends, and over the years 
we developed a warm and cordial friend- 
ship. ‘ 

For 25 years, Lovis served his constitu- 
ents well. He was truly a representative 
of people everywhere who cherish the 
goals of progressive and humanitarian 
legislation. The Nation is indebted to 
him for the very important part he 
played in the progress that has been 
made in our country. 

To his beloved wife and other mem- 
bers of his family, I express profound 
sympathy. 


Criteria for Free Speech for Military 


Personnel 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 17, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in the 
January 14, 1962, issue of the New York 
Times magazine section is an article 
authored by our colleague, the Senator 
from South Carolina, STROM THuRMOND, 
in which he sets forth his position on the 
subject of troop: education in prepara- 
tion for fighting the Communists in the 
cold war. In this article Senator THUR- 
monp has set forth the criteria which he 
feels should be used. His criteria do not 
infringe on the right of the President to 
determine foreign policy or any other 
policy of any administration. He sets 
forth only criteria which all good Ameri- 
cans should know so that they can rec- 
ognize the techniques and methods of 
our common enemy in the cold war 
which is costing the American taxpayer 
untold billions of dollars. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no obection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECÒRD, 
as follows: 

CRITERIA FOR FREE SPEECH FOR MILITARY 

PERSONNEL 
(By Senator STROM THURMOND) 

WASHINGTON. —Perhaps the most jealously 
regarded right of Americans is that of free 
speech. Not only has our freedom of speech 
been buttressed with legal safeguards but, 
as a review of the periodicals of any era will 
show, it has been extensively exercised. Ef- 
forts to impose censorship, originating either 
within or without the Government, have 
traditionally met with vigorous opposition 
from practically all segments of our society. 

In recent months, a pattern of censorship 
of the statements of military personnel has 
been revealed. which, although usually sub- 
tle, can only be characterized as infringe- 
ment of free speech. In this instance, how- 
ever, there has been lacking the usual 
unanimity of protest. Indeed, some of those 
who have on previous occasions taken the 
lead as champions of free speech are to be 
shat among the defenders of this censor- 
ship. 

What underlies the acceptance, and even 
defense, of censorship in these cases? 


, tary force. 
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Overtly, this acceptance of censorship is 
based on the military status of those cen- 
sored. This leads, of course, to the question 
of whether a distinction hinged on military 
status is valid at all; and if so, to what 
degree? 

The constitutional prohibitions against 
the suppression of free speech make no dis- 
tinction between citizens in and out of uni- 
form. The protection of freé speech is ex- 
tended equally to all citizens. Military per- 
sonnel, insofar as the Constitution is 
concerned, are subjected to no limitations 
other than those imposed on all citizens. 

Statutory provisions dealing with free 
speech are equally nondiscriminatory to- 
ward military personnel. Under provisions 
of the Hatch Act and related statutes, per- 
sons employed by the Federal Government 
are generally prohibited from using their of- 
ficial positions to engage in political activity, 
and this prohibition is, of course, applicable 
to military personnel. In the Hatch Act, 
however, there is a specific disclaimer from 
any prohibition of free speech in private“ 
statements. This disclaimer reads: All such 
persons shall retain the right to vote as they 
may choose and to express their opinions on 
all political subjects and candidates.” 

There can be little question that from a 
constitutional and statutory standpoint 
there is no valid distinction between the 
rights of free speech enjoyed by civilian 
and military citizens. 

Regardless of the constitutional and stat- 
utory provisions, it must be recognized that 
from a practical viewpoint there does exist 
a distinction. Some of the limitations on 
the free speech of military personnel are 
necessitated by the need for disciplined 
organization, essential to an efficient mili- 
These limitations are effectuated 
primarily through a self-imposed sense of 
responsibility and the sparingly used—until 
recently—power of contro] over an individ- 
uals’ military career residing in his superiors, 
military and civilian. 

The limitations.on the exercise of free 
speech by military personnel which have 
arisen from practical, rather than legal, con- 
siderations are shaped largely by custom and 
practice, and are, therefore, difficult of pre- 
cise definition. Obviously, the limitations 
fall primarily in the area of official, rather 
than private, statements. 

Not all military personnel are subject to 
the same limitations. For instance, a chap- 
lain must have the greatest latitude in order 
to perform his mission, while a public infor- 
mation officer, who by the nature of his job 
speaks officially for his service, would prob- 
ably have the least latitude. The limitations 
vary similarly with subject matter, for while 
almost any official expression on a partisan 
political subject might be within the limi- 
tation, almost any nonclassified expression 
on a scientific subject might be untouched 
by the limitation. 

While it is difficult, if. not impossible, to 
define the extent of this practical and justi- 
fiable limitation of the right of free speech of 
military personnel, it is possible to define 
specific areas where such a limitation does 
not and cannot justifiably apply. By the 
application of such a process, it is clear that 
the current widespread censorship of the 
statements of military personnel goes far be- 
yond justifiable limitations and, indeed, 
poses a serious threat to freedom as Amer- 
icans have enjoyed it. 

Currently, military personnel are being 
subjected to prior restraints on their remarks 
dealing with the nature, methods and tactics 
of our enemy in the protracted conflict— 
Sino-Soviet imperialism and the worldwide 
Communist conspiracy. A few specific ex- 
amples show the complete lack of justifica- 
tion of such censorship. Censored and de- 
leted from the proposed speech of one per- 
son within the Department of Defense was 
the following statement: “There is no reason 
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to believe that the Communist conspiracy 
will abandon its goal of world domination 
or alter the basic strategy contrived to ob- 
tain that goal.” 

Another statement prohibited: “It [com- 
munism] represents a combination of the 
worst aspects of atheism. Hitlerism and god- 
less materialism.” And still another state- 
ment deleted from a proposed speech was: 
“In fact the big question of our day is just 
simply this: Will the future world, that is, 
the emerging world order, be in our image, 
the image of the Western world, or will it 
be in the image of world communism?” 

These three examples are illustrative of 
the degress of censorship which is applied 
to personnel within the Department of De- 
fense on the subject of communism. The 
existing pattern of censorship should and 
must be judged on the basis of such state- 
ments as these, rather than on slogan 
characterization of the statements. 

Such statements about communism are 
not “forays into the field of partisan poli- 
tics." Surely at this late date there is none 
among us so naive as to consider com- 
munism a matter of political partisanship 
within the United States. Even the Supreme 
Court has held that the Communist Party. 
U.S.A., is not a political party, but rather 
an agent of a foreign power. Communism 
is a false ideology, contrived to mask the 
terroristic power lust of its leaders and their 
efforts to enslave humanity. 

It is generally conceded to be inappropri- 
ate for military personnel to make state- 
ments which are inconsistent with the for- 
eign policy of the United States. Were 
statements such as the three I have listed 
above inconsistent with or contradictory tO 
the foreign policy of the United States, then 
it is possible that censorship of such state- 
ments would be justifiable. According to 
the Secretary of Defense, the foreign policy 
of the United States can be determined 
from the statements of the President and 
of the Secretary of State and from policy 
papers prepared by the National Security 
Council. 

My research has failed to reveal any state- 
ment by the President, or his predecessor, 
or the Secretary of State, or his predeces- 
sors, which contradict the foregoing cen- 
sored statements. Policy papers of the Na- 
tional Security Counell are, of course, classi- 
fied and unavailable to most military per- 
sonnel, Are military personnel to assume 
that the classified policy papers of the 
United States conclude that there is reason 
to believe that the Communist conspiracy 
will abandon its goal? Such would have to 
be the case if censorship of remarks such 
as those aforementioned is to be justified 
on the ground that such remarks contradict 
our national foreign policy. 

It should also be apparent that the threat 
of communism is a matter within the cog- 
nizance of the military. The threat which 
communism poses is total in nature and 
cannot be characterized as either exclusive- 
ly military or exclusively nonmilitary. To- 
day’s military personnel are never con- 
fronted by an exclusively military onslaught. 
for Communist thrusts are invariably a mix- 
ture of closely interwoven and interdepend- 
ent moves utilizing military, economic, po- 
litical, subversive and psychological meth- 
ods. : 

For this reason the military cannot pre- 
pare exclusively to defend against military 
attack and be successful in performing the 
mission with which it is charged. To be 
adequately prepared, our military organiza- 
tion must prepare to defend itself and our 
country in terms of the total threat and in 
full awareness of the nature of the enemy 
and all of his devious tactics, 

Only the most naive could believe that one 
could consider the military potential of 
Sino-Soviet im in the abstract with- 


- out taking into consideration the nature of 
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the insidious ideology which spawns the in- 
human and barbaric tactics through which 
its military potential is utilized. 

Even by the standards promulgated by 
the Department of Defense, statements on 
communism by military personne] are not 
legimately censorable. Directives of the De- 
Partment of Defense prescribe that state- 
Ments by military persons should not touch 
the field of partisan politics, should not con- 
flict with national or foreign policy, and 
should be confined to matters within the 
Cognizance of the Department of Defense. 

From the occurrences which have taken 
Place in recent months; it is obvious that 
the Department of Defense and the admin- 
istration have so interpreted these criteria 
48 to suppress to the maximum extent pos- 
sible any statements of military personnel 
On the subject of communism. No matter 
how broadly interpreted, however, these cri- 

cannot legitimatize the censorship of 
Such remarks as those cited. 

Unfortunately, not all Americans have 
had the opportunity to judge impartially 
this outbreak of censorship since news media 
covering the subject have only infrequently 
Carried the actual text of the censored re- 
Marks, although numerous examples have 
been made public. All too often the news 
Media have merely given a characterization 
ol the remarks of military personnel as po- 
litical remarks or the remarks of right wing 
Officers or as speeches of right wing extrem- 
ists in the military. 

If such statements as one which asserts 
that the goal of communism is to domi- 
nate the world constitute extremism or 
rightwing radicalism, then the time has come 
to examine the standard by which such re- 
Marks are judged. If such a remark should 
be classified as extreme, what then is the 
Moderate position on the Communist goal? 
Is it that the Communists do not intend 
and strive to dominate the world? 

Let us examine the statement: “In fact, 
the big question of our day is simply this: 
will the future world, that is, the emerging 
World order, be in our image, the image of the 
Western World, or will it be in the image 
of world communism?" 

This phrasing of the issue states the con- 
flict that confronts us in an either/or con- 
cept, The word “extremist” is a superlative 
and indicates a position oriented far from an 
Objective view of the issue. What would 
be the middle-of-the-road view of the chal- 
lenge facing us compared with the above- 
quoted “extremist” position? Could the 
moderate view be that there is a third alter- 
native for the image of the world—perhaps 
in the form of an international government 
which presides over a socialistic system 
which is conceived to le midway between 
communism and freedom? Or is the mod- 
erate position one that holds that, in fact, 
communism and freedom can peacefully co- 
exist? 

If one of these, or some similar position, 

the moderate or middle-of-the-road 
Course, then surely either the majority of 
Americans or the Government policy must 
embrace such an outlook, for otherwise it 
Could not be characterized as “moderate” or 
“middie-of-the-road"” in comparison with 
which the either/or concept would be ex- 


It is hard to believe that a substantfal por- 
tion of the American public would disagree 
with the statement that the issue facing us 
is whether the future will be in the image 
of the Western World or in the image of 
World communism. It is even harder to 
believe that any sizable segment of the 
American public would characterize this 
Statement of the challenge facing us as 
extremist or right-wing. It seems much 
More likely that the third force proponent 
or the peaceful coexistence advocate is the 
One who characterizes such censored state- 
ments as extremist or rightwing radicalism. 
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Many reports have even gone so far as 
to cite the desire to make such statements 
as those above mentioned as evidence that 
military personnel are attempting to usurp 
civilian control of policy in our Nation. 

Nothing could be more patently absurd. 
Civilian control over policy in our country is 
firmly established and has never been chal- 
lenged in the slightest by the military. In- 
deed, the miiltary traditionally has strongly 
supported civilian control over policy. At 
no time in our history has civilian control 
been more firmly entrenched than it is to- 
day. In postwar years, new levels of civilian 
administration have been superimposed over 
military personnel. Today in the Pentagon 
and related buildings in Washington, there 
are almost 33,000 civilians, compared with 
slightly more than 12,000 officers and enlisted 
men, 

Only recently it was reported that a state- 
ment Of the U.S. military position prepared 
by a civilian in the Department of Defense 
and transmitted through the State Depart- 
ment to all of our NATO allies was never 
even transmitted down the line far enough 
to be known to thé Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
and, according to the report, It came to the 
official attention of military personnel only 
when inquiries were made by the govern- 
ments of our allies to the general in com- 
mand of NATO. 

Additionally, State Department political 
advisers—or should they be called political 
commissars?—are now being assigned to 
senior military: commanders. Not only do 
civilians have absolute and complete control 
oyer policy in our Government, but it is be- 
ginning to appear that a case could be made 
that civilian personnel sre now, or shortly 
will be implementing policy within the De- 
partment of Defense. 

While public discussion of the threat 
posed by communism can never be a substi- 
tute for purposeful national policies in de- 
feating communism, general knowledge and 
accurate information concerning its nature, 
its purpose and its tactics can serve to build 
our national strength by reducing our yul- 
nerability to Communist assaults. Suppres- 
sion of discussion about communism, 
whether by censorship or by smearing those 
who discuss this subject as rightwing rad- 
icals or extremists, will contribute nothing 
to the solution of our problems. We cannot 
sweep the Communist menace under the 
rug, pretend it does not exist and expect it 
to go away. 

Censorship and suppression of anti-Com- 
munist discussion may well be politically 
expedient, but it is expediency which free 
people should never tolerate. Suppression 
of free speech is a characteristic of dictator- 
ship, and suppression of discussion of the 
Communist menace multiplies our vulnera- 
bility to that menace. 


The Late Honorable Louis C. Rabaut 
SPEECH 
OY 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, as the years go by Members of 
the House of Representatives form many 
friendships. Most of these might be 
called casual. We each have a warm re- 
gard for the other. If our paths cross 
in matters of legislation we may become 
more or less intimate with each other. 
As I look back on my own service I can 
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think of many who would exchange with 
me the title of friend.“ However, there 
are in my mind always a few who are 
outstanding and who have from time 
to time demonstrated for me a warmth 
and an affection and a helpfulness that 
sets them apart and in my mind and 
heart, places them on a pedestal. Such 
a one was Louis Ragpaur. I cannot re- 
member just when it was that he took 
me under his wing and began to give me 
his help in many things, particularly 
those which I presented to the Appro- 
priations Committee, I can think of 
many times when his words of wisdom 
probably meant the difference between 
success and failure of some project of 
mine. His death grieves me sorely. I 
shall miss him, and I shall miss his good 
counsel. I hope that the things he has 
taught me will guide me in the years to 
come. 


Tribute to Senator Bridges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 17, 1962 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a tribute to the late Senator 
Brinces entitled “America Mourns Death 
of GOP Leader Senator Brinces,” writ- 
ten by Robert Pfeifle, Washington Cor- 
respondent for Overseas Report, which 
is circulated in many parts of the world. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA Mourns DEATH or GOP LEADER 

SENATOR BRIDGES 
(By Robert Pfeifie) 

Wasuincton, D.C——From the President of 
the United States to the elevator operator in 
the new Senate Office Building, the news of 
the death of revered Republican Senator 
STYLES Brinces saddened the Nation's Capi- 
tal, as eulogies echoed from every corner of 
the land. 

President Kennedy made a personal tele- 
phone call to the Senator's widow and said 
later in a statement as he arrived in Wash- 
ington from Hyannisport: 

“The Nation will mourn the loss of Sena- 
tor STYLES Brmces, a great patriot who de- 
voted his life to the continuing strength of 
our country. He was a distinguished advo- 
cate of his State, his region, and his Nation. 
Mrs. Kennedy and I extend deepest sympathy 
to his widow.” 

General Eisenhower said he was ‘deeply 
distressed’ to learn of Senator Brinces’ death, 
“During my years of close association with 
him in Government,” the former President 
said, “I came to learn how deeply he was 
dedicated to the good of our Nation.” 

From Missouri came this message from 
former President Harry Truman of the op- 
position party who served in the Senate 
with him: “I was very fond of Senator 
Brivces. He was a good man.” 

In California, former Vice President 
Richard M, Nixon declared: “He was one of 
the most effective political leaders ever 
produced by the Republican Party.” 

Senator Barry GOLDWATER stated in Arl- 
zona: “His death was a great loss. 
Senator Briers was one of my best friends 
and most trusted advisers." 
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From Connecticut came these words from 
Senator Prescorr BusH: Senator BRIDGES 
served with only 16 Republicans when he was 
elected in 1936. His determined efforts for 
the next 10 years brought his party to an 
effective national position.” 

Newspapers around the world headlined 
the news of the staunch fighter against 
communism’s death while the Voice of 
America beamed the story behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains. 

The newspaper columns recalled Senator 
Baivces’ creed on communism, “I would not 
appease communism by an action which 
sacrifices one inch of free land, one human 
life, or one American principle.” 

Last June, Senator Broces demanded 
President Kennedy reaffirm the U.S. policy 
of defending West Berlin, stating “the ur- 
gency of the moment is survival itself.“ 

Just before he was hospitalized for a lung 
congestion in August, he demanded a Sen- 
ate investigation of a Defense Department 
directive which he claimed prevented mili- 
tary officers from speaking out on Commu- 
nist infiltration and foreign policy matters. 

Typical of the editorial comments are these 
from the Washington newspaper, the Evening 
Star: 

“With the death, at 63, of Senator STYLES 
Brivces, the Nation has lost an influential 
political leader and legislator whose states- 
manlike qualities had won him the respect 
not only of politicians of both parties but of 
the public generally. President Kennedy, 
who learned firsthand of these qualities dur- 
ing his service in the Senate, aptly described 
the New Hampshire Republican as a “great 
patriot who devoted his life to the continu- 
ing strength of our country. 

The loss will be felt with special keen- 
ness by the Republican Party, which Senator 
Brrpces had served so long and so well in 
several capacities. At the time of his death 
he was chairman of the Republican Policy 
Committee, in which post his conservative 
views on domestic issues had an appreciable 
effect. 

“The conservative wing of the Republican 
Party will surely miss the counsel and 
leadership of SryLes Brivces in its contin- 
uing struggle with the liberals for legislative 
dominance. It was a struggle which un- 
doubtedly played a part in sapping his ener- 
gies, although he never shied from active 
participation in any fight which he consid- 
ered to be in the best interests of his State 
and country, No more could be expected of 
any man.“ 

Washington Daily News: 

“He didn't speak frequently in the Senate, 
but he had a talent for remarkably crisp 
speeches, and some of his analyses of current 
affairs were incisive and bold. Ho early 
discerned the danger of a Red China and 
even before World War II ended was identi- 
fying Soviet Russia as the great roadblock to 
world peace, He consistently opposed deficit 
spending. 

“The Senator was mixed up in some pe- 
culiar situations, and sometimes shot from 
the hip. But he often was a peacemaker 
and a conciliator. 

In six successive elections, the people of 
New Hampshire by wide majorities showed 
they were well pleased with him, This is one 
important measure of a Senator, and there 
are only four now in the Senate who could 
out-match him.” 

The Overseas Report also carried the fol- 
lowing article: 


“STYLES BRIDGES—PATRIOT—STATESMAN 


“The untimely passing of Senator STYLES 
Brioces, Republican of New Hampshire, was 
seen as a serious loss in the battle against 
communism. 

“Prominently identified as the inheritor of 
the mantle of the late Senator Robert S. 
Taft, Senator Bridges was an articulat voice 
of conservatism and enjoyed equal, respect 
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among those who shared his political philo- 
sophy and those who held to the ‘New Deal’ 
ideology of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Unlike 
others in the Senate who held conservative 
views, Senator Bridges was a redoubtable op- 
ponent of isolationism. He was among the 
first to urge and support the rebuilding of 
post-war Germany and its integration into 
the Western community. 

“An unwavering foe of communism, the 
New Hampshire Senator fought against post- 
war continuance of Lend-Lease aid to the 
Soviets and assailed the Yalta agreement. 
Later, he opposed the extension of U.S. aid 
to Soviet satellites in eastern Europe and 
Yugoslavia. He warned the leader of his 
own party, President Eisenhower, against 
entering into negotiations with either Soviet 
Russia or Communist China. 

Senator Bridges was born on a farm in 
West Pembroke, Maine, September 9, 1898. 
He worked his way through school and 
earned degres from the University of Maine 
and Dartmouth College. 

“He entered politics in 1930 and four years 
later was elected Governor of his state, one 
of the youngest men ever to hold that office, 
As Chief Executive of New Hampshire, he is 
still remembered for the enlightened social 
legislation he sponsored and achieved. 

“He ran for the Senate of the United States 
in 1936 and very soon teamed up with Sena- 
tor Taft, the leader of political conservatism 
in the United States for many years and to 
this day regarded by both Democrats and 
Republicans as one of the true immortals of 
American government, 

“By common consent, the leadership ex- 
ercised among Senate Republicans passed to 
Senator Brroces at the death of Senator Taft, 
who had himself indicated this wish. 

“The New Hampshire legislator became the 
Republican floor leader in 1952 and soon 
afterward was elected President pro tempore 
of the Senate, its Presiding Officer in the 
absence of the Vice President. He was the 
head of the powerful policy committee of 
the Republican Party and, as such, was recog- 
nized as the single most influential architect 
of his party’s positions on vital matters of 
foreign and domestic policy. During the 
Eisenhower administration, he headed the 
Senate Appropriations Committee and also 
served on the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, positions in which he was able to 
exercise his enormous influence on both fiscal 
and defense policies of the country. 

“His friendship for the Federal Republic 
of Germany, from the day of its birth, was 
repeatedly manifested in speeches on the 
Senate floor backing up legislative viewpoints 
he had taken in using his great influence 
in the Senate to strengthen the bonds of 
mutual defense and security between the 
United States and the Federal Republic. He 
lent his great prestige repeatedly to the or- 
ganization of official Senate receptions to 
Chancellor Adenauer, former Foreign Minis- 
ter Heinrich von Brentano, and other high 
Federal Republic officials when they visited 
Washington. 

“The identification of Senator BRIDGES as 
a conservative was not a matter of self- 
designation. He observed one time that in 
his home State of New Hampshire ‘they al- 
ways spoke of me as a radical or a liberal. 
In the Senate of the United States, I am 
classed as a rightwing conservative. I 
guess, he said wryly, ‘I am really a middle- 
of-the-roader.’ 

“But whatever the political category others 
assigned to him, his principles were never 
in doubt.” 

The Scripps-Howard newspapers, in an edi- 
torial tribute, noted: 

“Senator STYLES BRIDGES was in his fifth 
term. Yet some first termers were more 
widely known, His seniority, his position as 
chairman of the GOP bloc, and his skill made 
him a Senator of exceptional influence. But 
he seemed to prefer the background. He 
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didn’t speak frequently, but he had a talent 
for remarkably crisp talk, and some of his 
analyses of current affairs were incisive and 
bold. The measure of his worth was that 
the people of New Hampshire elected him by 
wide majorities in six elections.” 


Dedication of the U.S. Post Office 
and Federal Building, Martinsburg, 
W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
October 18 last year in the city of 
Martinsburg, W. Va., Postmaster Gen- 
eral J. Edward Day presented the princi- 
pal address at the dedication of the new 
post office and Federal building. 

This event was the source of a sense 
of deep personal gratification for me in 
that it represented the fulfillment of ef- 
forts which I initiated more than 20 
years ago when serving as Representa- 
tive from the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of West Virginia. The construction 
of this building, which was interrupted 
by World War II, has now been com- 
pleted, and the modern facilities serve 
a vastly altered postal system and the 
greatly expanded business and commer- 
cial interests of the Martinsburg area. 
It was a happy event for Marlin Eckerd, 
the efficient postmaster, the postal and 
Federal employees, and the citizens of 
this splendid city. 

Postmaster General Day delivered on 
this occasion a most interesting and en- 
lightening address on the historical 
highlights of the postal system. I ask 
unanimous consent that my remarks and 
the speech by Postmaster General Day 
be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and speech were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 


BUILDING, MARTINSBURG, W. VA., OCTOBER 

18, 1961 

Postmaster General Day, Representative 
Staggers, Mayor Golliday, Postmaster Eckerd, 
and ladies and gentlemen, my pleasure in 
participating in this dedication is a par- 
ticularly keen one and more than merely 
ceremonial, For this building represents the 
final fruition of efforts which I initiated more 
than 20 years ago as Representative of the 
Second District. 

I do not now recall whether the site ac- 
cepted in 1940 is the present one, but I do 
vividly recall the pleasure which attended my 
receipt of the knowledge that it had been 
approved by the General Services Adminis- 
tration. Unfortunately, the creation of the 
War Production Board in January 1942, and 
the subsequent termination of all non- 
defense Government construction postponed 
the fulfillment of the original contract for 
construction, 

But now, 20 years and the accompanying 
growth in economic and commercial signifi- 
cance of Martinsburg have made this build- 
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ing a reality. It is a testimonial not only 
of the of Martinsburg and this sec- 
tion of West Virginia, but also a sign of a 
larger process at work in our society—the 
Growing responsibilities of the Federal Goy- 
ernment and the extension of the physical 
Presence of the Government into such re- 
gional and local offices as this. 

In dedicating such a structure, therefore, 
it Is appropriate for us to give thought to 
the question of the broader purposes to which 
we commit not only this building but our 
Government and our society as well. 

Contrary to the presumptions of some 
Stitics, the increased scope of governmental 
Tesponsibilities and action is not due to an 

tiable thirst for power by so-called 
ucrats. It has been due to the in- 
evitable growth in complexity of modern 
industrial society and,to the greater num- 
ber and variety of problems which transcend 
State boundaries. 

It is our eternal debt to the wisdom of the 
founders of the Constitution that they es- 
tablished a framework within which the 

Government might grow to meet 
these problems without diminishing the per- 
Sonal and civil liberties which animate the 
Spirit of democracy. 

We hear much today from some quarters 
about the encroachment of the Government 
Upon these liberties. Yet a dispassionate 

of American history would reveal, 
With occasional temporary lapses, that prog- 
ress in the essential civil liberties—freedom 
Of religion and of speech, freedom of the 
Press and assembly, and extension of the 
Tight to vote—has been augmented by the 

Government, rather than lessened. 

True, the power of\the Government has 
frown, especially within recent decades, and 
With it governmental authority. But the 
Principal growth has been in control of the 
external conditions of our society which ren- 
der more secure the internal life and liberty 
of the human spirit. 

then is the proper division of au- 
thority between the individual and the state, 
between liberty and control. In those areas 
Where spontaneity, creativity, nnd the free 
interchange of ideas are involved, liberty 
must reign supreme. In those areas where 
men must be restrained from doing injury 
to their fellows and where we are moving 
toward an increasing awareness of our col- 

ve responsibilities, the state rightfully 
exercises its authority for the benefit of all. 

Thus, such Federal actions as maintenance 
Of certain mutual restraints in trade and 
economic competition, enforcement of mini- 
mum wage and working conditions, and 
Provision for the years of retirement—among 
Many others—have not encroached upon, but 
rather. they have enhanced the development 
Sf individual freedom and the life and lib- 
erty of the mind. It is to these values that 
this building, our Government, and a free 
Society are dedicated. 


REMARKS or POSTMASTER GENERAL J. EDWARD 
Day AT THE DEDICATION OF THE U.S. Post 
AND FEDERAL BUILDING, MARTINSBURG, 

W. Va., OCTOĐER 18, 1961 


In its leading editorial of May 16, 1896. 
New York Times said of a distinguished 
Public servant: “There is not at this moment 
a single man in public life in the United 
States who has rendered more practical, diffi- 
cult, and enduring service.” 
The object of this editorial accolade was 
liam Lyne Wilson of West Virginia—Post- 
Master General of the United States. 
AS we meet Here today to dedicate a new 
in the vital communications chain of 
America, it occurs to me that your State has 
& unique role in the development of the 
U.S. postal system. 
Not only did you produce one of our great 
General, but it was in this State 
5 that rural mail delivery service was born. 
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It was John Wanamaker who, 4s Post- 
master General in 1891, first officially pro- 
posed the establishment of a national rural 
delivery system. 

But not until your own W. L. Wilson was 
appointed by President Cleveland to head 
the postal system were the first rural routes 
actually put into operation. 

Rural mail delivery service was first estab- 
lished in the United States from Charles 
Town, Uvilla, and Halltown, W. Va., effective 
October 1, 1896. : 

The annual salary of each carrier on these 
routes was a meager $200. 

From this humble beginning in West Vir- 
ginia, the rural delivery system has pro- 
gressed to the point where it now boasts 
31,341 routes, stretching for nearly 2 million 
miles across these United States, serving 
moro than 9 million rural families. 

In West Virginia alone, your mailmen 
daily cover 15,740 miles in making their 
rounds over 400 rural routes. 

And from this beautiful new building, the 
Martinsburg Post Office and Federal Bulld- 
ing, these carriers will go forth each day to 
serve the needs. of nearly 2,000 families who 
reside outside the city. 

Free city mail delivery had its start July 
1, 1863, when Congress authorized the es- 
tablishment of carrier service at offices 
where the income from local postage was 
more than sufficient to pay all expenses of 
such service. 

Only 49 cities met the requirements of the 
act, when free city mail delivery service went 
into effect. No West Virginia communities 
were among them. Wheeling became the 
first city in this State to get free city mail 
delivery service, and it began there August 1; 
1873. 

Today the Post Office Department handles 
some 65 billion pieces of mail a year, an 
increase of 13 times the volume handled in 
1890. Yet, today, we have less than 6 times 
as many employees as the postal service had 
in 1890. 

We in the Post Office Department are 
proud of the fact that the massive increase 
in mall volume that has occurred since those 
early days has been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding increase in operational efficiency. 

The design and engineering of the buld- 
ing which we are dedicating today is indica- 
tive of the progress that has marked the 
postal system since the days of its incep- 
tion, when Benjamin Franklin was tapped 
by the Continental Congress fo be the first 
Postmaster General. 

When rural free delivery was established, 
horses and mules were the main conveyance 
for these routes. Today most of our rural 
carriers are motorized. However, horseback 
riders still carry the malls on 68 routes in 
the United States, including three in your 
own State—Stouts Mills, Harmony, and Wil- 
sondale. In Alaska we even have a dog- 
sled route. Elsewhere our carriers utilize 
motorboats, helicopters, jeeps, and mailsters 
in covering their appointed rounds. 

Your State may lay partial claim to an- 
other important forward step in the postal 
system's march of progress. 

For it was also Postmaster General Wil- 
son who first instituted a policy of basing 
promotions upon merit in the Post Office 
Department and in the railway mail serv- 
ice. Unfortunately, this policy was often for- 
gotten in the decades that followed his ad- 
ministration. But we who now operate the 
postal system have borrowed this page from 
Mr. Wilson’s book of achievements. One of 
our first major policy statements was that 
under this administration all promotions to 
and within the supervisory ranks of the 
postal service will be founded strictly on 


merit, without regard to race, creed, color, or 


political intervention. Through policies 
such as this, we hope to instill In our 580,- 
000 postal employees an ęsprit de corps un- 
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matched in Government service anywhere in 
the world. And through improved morale 
and better working conditions our goal is to 
provide the American public with the finest 
service of which any postal system anywhere 
is capable. 

We do not plan to do it with gadgets and 
gimmicks, with rockets or coaxial cables or 
other departures from our basic mission. 
Our aim is steady progress rather than bally- 
hoo or talk about “bouncing mall off the 
moon.” 

Your city has played a historical role in 
West Virginia’s postal progress. 

It was here in Martinsburg that the first 
post office for what is now West Virginie 
was established on June 30, 1792. 

On that date, David Hunter was appointed 
postmaster for this community, or deputy 
postmaster, as they were then called. 

In these early days the cost of mailing a 
letter from Martinsburg to Charleston—a 
distance of 276 miles—would have been 20 
cents, By 1834, the rate had decreased to 
18% cents. However, in that same year a 
full course dinner at New York's fashionable 
Delmonico’s restaurant could be purchased 
for only 12 cents. Of course, this was be- 
fore the advent of the postage stamp. The 
system then in practice was that all letter 
mall was handled-c.o.d., with the addressee 
footing the bill if he desired receipt of the 
letter. 

The first post road established over West 
Virginia's hills was one from Alexandria, Va., 
by Salisbury and Leesburg, in that State, to 
Shepherdstown and Martinsburg. This route 
was put into effect on June 1, 1792, by an 
act of Congress. On June 1, 1794, Congress 
authorized another post road here, between 
Martinsburg and Liberty. 

Both nationally and in your own State, 
the postal service has come a long way since 
W. L. Wilson was Postmaster General. 

The Post Office Department's Annual Re- 
port for the year 1896 indicates that in that 
year your post office took in gross receipts 
amounting to only $8,878. Last year your 
gross annual receipts totaled $342,018. 

For the entire State of West Virginia, gross 
receipts in 1896 amounted to $1,457,407. 
Last year the State’s postal receipts came 
to $12,472,302—an increase of about 750 per 
cent. 

Sixty-five years ago, all postal workers 
in this State were paid a grand total salary 
of only $77,500 a year. Your postal estab- 
lishment in this State now employs 4,658 
persons, who are paid an annual aggregate 
salary exceeding $22 million. This represents 
an increase of more than 28,000 percent. 

They work out of 1,330 post offices, includ- 
Ing this fine new Federal building which we 
are dedicating today. Annually your West 
Virginia post offices hire about 460 new em- 
ployees. We utilize a fleet of some 254 vehi- 
cles in this State to serve your postal needs. 
From these statistics it is easy to see that 
an important portion of your State's econ- 
omy depends upon the Post Office Depart- 
ment and its operations here. 

The $22 million which we pay out in 
postal salaries in West Virginia is but a 
fraction of the huge sum of money the Fed- 
eral Government puts in circulation in your 
State. Through its post office lease pro- 
gram the Department provides local com- 
munities with much needed economic 
booster shots by putting local and Federal 
money into construction and operation of 
postal facilities. 

It provides thousands of jobs for local 
workers, building, and maintaining postal 
establishments. 

This is particularly true since last spring 
when President Kennedy ordered a speedup 
in post office construction, and in the letting 
of postal procurement contracts in States 
hard hit by economic depression. 
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Through your local post office you can 
purchase stamps, mail letters and packages, 
buy money orders, and salt away money for 
a rainy day through the postal savings 
system. 

The Post Office Department insures your 


ages 
its registered and certified mall program— 
protected transportation of valuable docu- 
ments and articles, offers a cash-on-delivery 
service, sells duck hunting stamps and in- 
ternal revenue stamps for Federal taxpay- 
ments on property transfers and stocks. 

Its Postal Inspection Service provides you 
with a nationwide network of the world's 
finest law enforcement officers whose lives 
are dedicated to protecting you from 
schemes to defraud and other violations of 
postal laws. 

In short, the Post Office serves more people 
in more ways in more communities than 
does any other branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

This splendid new building which we are 
dedicating here today—and others like it 
throughout the Nation—will better enable 
us to provide you with this kind of service. 

It stands as a million-dollar monument 
to American postal progress. 

We are proud of it. We know that you are 
too. 


Invocation for the 77th Annual Meeting 
of the Family Service Society of 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OP NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
vocation at the 77th annual meeting and 
dinner at the Yonkers Family Service 
Society was pronounced by the Reverend 
Robert Smudski, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church and president of the 
Yonkers Social Planning Council. I feel 
certain that his insights into the state 
of our society and the spirit of Christian 
concern which ought to motivate us all 
will be of particular interest to those in 
the Congress. I would therefore like to 
insert at this point in the Recorp the 
invocation given by Reverend Smudski: 
INVOCATION FoR THE 77TH ANNUAL MEETING 

or THE FAMILY SERVICE SOCIETY or YONK- 

ERS, N.Y. 

As we gather for this annual meeting of 
the Family Service Society, may the shared 
sacrament of the concerned community and 
the urgency of human need stiffen our 
spiritual backbones and stimulate our crea- 

- tive imaginations. We know that those who 
hunger for food no longer press for our 
attention, but we also know that their place 
has been taken by those who hunger for 
guidance and counsel in their anxiety. We 
know that the naked no longer walk our 
streets, but we also know that those who 
Teel naked to the icy blasts of despair jostle 
in every throng. We know that our prisons 
do not overflow with the innocent victims 
of tyranny, but we also know that the 
prison of hopelessness is filled to capacity. 
Let the needs of this hour stir in our hearts 
the resolve that what we know, others shall 
know also, for we shall tell them at every 
opportunity. 

But lest we are tempted to compare our 
own virtue, because we work for a worthy 
cause, with the indifference of the many 
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who seemingly do not care, let us not forget 
the comfort from which we care. It is 

to work for such a noble cause. It is better 
to do it for the right reasons. May the 
spirit of sincere concern for human beings 
infuse this gathering, lest we anesthetize 
ourselves with abstractions. May a genuine 
devotion to individual well being lead us 
to see that cases have no fear, statistics 
never become desperate, and waiting lists 
do not walk the streets ridden with guilt. 
In this Christmas season may we affirm again 
that mankind is our business, but may this 
affirmation come as an awareness of people 
so that mankind does not become a blurred 
generality. 

May what you do here bring you the quiet 
satisfaction of a worthy work in a many- 
troubled age, and may the quality of Family 
Service, and the scope of its outreach, be 
enriched and enlarged under your guidance. 
In the spirit of all that is holy, we make 
this invocation. 


The Dangers of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial which appeared in the St. 
James (Minn.) Courier calls to our at- 
tention the need for awakening the 
American people to a sense of responsi- 
bility for the growth of Federal Govern- 
ment spending and controls. Mr. Speak- 
er, following is the text of this fine edi- 
torial which I ask be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

Neep Moba REVERE To Auert U.S. 
CONSCIENCE 

What, or who, is our worst enemy? 

Is it really Communist Russia and Khru- 
shchey? 

Or is there a much closer, more sinister, 
more deadly enemy, in our own midst? 

We have many enemies at home. Recog- 
nized enemies are disease, unemployment, 
racial discrimination, production surpluses, 
accidents, certain types of criminals, and 
known members of the Communist Party. 

How about the undefined enemies: infla- 
tion and mass confusion allowing change in 
our basic political-economic philosophy? 

We accept inflation as we have accepted 
other undesirable fixtures that have been in- 
stalled in the drift deeper into socialism * * * 
bureaucracy, withholding taxes, the welfare 
state, compulsory military training, deficit, 
greed, waste, increasing Federal Government 
controls and power to restrict individual 
liberties. 

Inflation and confusion are allied, and 
may hasten the realization of Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev's prediction that America's 
grandchildren will live under socialism. 

Khrushchev also had predicted that his 
society will ultimately abolish the necessity 
for money. $ 

In a sense, this is being accomplished in 
America. Inflation, continually accelerated 
by Government and union demands, is 
wrecking the value of the dollar, and in so 
doing is wrecking the American economy. 

As if these two forces alone are not enough 
to drive us into national bankruptcy, the 
New Frontier has dynamited the tariff dikes 
and exposed the United States to exploita- 
tion by other nations, hastening the drain- 
ing of our purchasing power, 
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Every basic law of economics is vio- 
lated. American industry, despite its supply 
of natural resources and superior type of 
workers, cannot produce and sell merchan- 
dise in competition with imported duplicates. 

Importing is now a major business in the 
United States, Few firms still express pride 
in handling “strictly American made” mer- 
chandise. Imported copies can be sold 
cheaper, and more profitably. Practically 
everything made in America is duplicated in 
imports—cars, jewelry, light bulbs, ballpoint 
pens, clothing, etc. 

This transfer of American dollars to other 
nations of the world is sapping the strength 
of the United States. It is creating serious 
economic problems, 

Import sales have placed many AmericaD 
manufacturers in a four-way squeeze: Loss 
of business, if not complete shutdown of 
production lines; inflation in cost of operat- 
ing because of lowered production—geared 
to decline in sales; and the certainty that 
organized labor will continue to make an- 
nual demands for increased benefits and 
wages, regardless of the company’s ecenomic 
stability: also that Government controls and 
taxes will maintain pressure right down 
until the completion of bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. 

Loss of business and loss of jobs also 
means an increase in the employer's con- 
tribution (tax) for unemployment com- 
pensation. This again pyramids his cost of 
operation and either trims profit or prices 
his product even higher than the competi- 
tive import. 

Whether or not the destruction of trade 
restrictions is part of a diabolical and de- 
liberate plot, it is un-American; it is in- 
creasing the stranglehold of a form of Fed- 
eral Government far removed from that 
founded by pioneers of great stature and 
personal sacrifice; and it is expediting the 
forced dependency of greater numbers of 
spineless, selfish, or helpless individuals 
upon the Federal Government. 

It is hastening the arrival of out-in-the- 
open total socialism. 

What can we do about it? Possibly it is 
too late to do anything. Boycotting of buy- 
ing imports would now mean loss of billions 
of dollars to American merchants on every 
main street. Also, it is questionable how 
much patriotism we really have left, how 
much true honesty remains in our society, 
after too many years of horrible example, by 
public officials, by labor bosses, by indus- 
trialists, and business leaders, right down to 
the individual who cheats on his income 
tax. 

Yet, there is something that can be done- 
This is a congressional election year. You 
haye the power to destroy the trend toward 
socialism, if you have the conscience to place 
your X behind the names of those candi- 
dates who pledge to restore American Gov- 
ernment to its original concept, 

American Government is not supposed to 
be an international relief agency, That is 
the job the Red Cross and the many church 
organizations have been doing on a volun- 
tary basis. 

American Government is not supposed to 
be Santa Claus to those at home who refuse 
to carry their share of the load. 

American Government is not supposed to 
solve the unemployment problem with jobs 
for life, or other forms of sugar teat. 

American Government was never intended 
to destroy individual initiative to toil, to 
succeed, and to provide for one’s own retire- 
ment, 

American Government was neyer intended 
to run any less efficiently than private busi- 
ness. 

American Government was never intended 
to maintain, in. peacetime, a system of com- 
pulsory military training—the list could g9 
on. 
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These things have happened and are con- 
tinuing to happen, because conscience has 
failed to alert enough patriots, to activate 
an effective counterorganization to that ad- 
Vancing the transition into socialism. 

This Nation needs a modern Paul Revere, 
to issue a clarion call to the conscience of 
every American, warning of the nearness of 
the enemy, and the necesst of using the 

t as an effective weapon in the general 
election this fall. 


Washington Reaches for Your City Hall— 
Proposed Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 17, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the No- 
Vember 1961 issue of Nation’s Business 
Contained an article dealing with the 
Proposal to establish a Department of 
Urban Affairs and Housing. 

In view of the fact that the President 

his state of the Union message has 
again urged the establishment of this 

ent, and that the above-men- 
tioned article appeared in Nation’s Busi- 
Ness at a time when most Members of 
the Congress where in their home States, 
T ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
My views of this proposal are contained 
in the minority report of the Senate 
Toment Operations Committee 
Which considered this measure in the past 
Session of Congress, portions of which are 
Quoted in the article. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON REACHES For Your Ciry HALL 

Control of city governments could move 
to Washington if Congress votes next year 
ae a Department of Urban Affairs 

It's likely your city would then be ‘less 

ve to your individual needs. You 
Would lose personal contact with the level 
or government which affects you most. 
new Cabinet-level agency is recom- 
Mended by the Kennedy administration, 
Strongly backed by city officials and, among 
„the AFL-CIO. 

By establishing a direct line of commu- 
nication from the mayor's office to the center 
Of the Federal Government, it would soon 

me the most powerful and expensive 
Cabinet post. The authority of Governors, 
State legislatures, and other local levels of 
government would be demolished. 

Although the backers of the proposed De- 
partment put most of their stress pyblicly 
On the need for Federal coordination, plan- 
ning. and research, they have in recent 
years been in the forefront of every fight to 
enlarge present Federal welfare 
housing, urban renewal, community facil- 
ities, lanes treatment plants, airports, 


They've battled vigorously to get Uncle Sam 
deeply involved in dozens of new areas: help- 
ing depressed communities, combating ju- 
ventile delinquency, expanding public health 
facilities, and renovating hos- 
Pitals, subsidizing commuter facilities, ac- 
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qubicg park lands. They've suggested the 
Federal Government take on such other 
chores as helping cities to relocate industry, 
planning public works, fire prevention, even 
snow removal. 

Opponents of the new Department put its 
real purpose bluntly: to pressure within 
the administration, with Congress, and with 
the public for big new spending programs 
the cities have long wanted. 

MOST EXPENSIVE DEPARTMENT 


“To say that the bill merely conveys status 


to the present housing agency without trans- 


ferring any functions in or out of the 
agency,” say five Republican members of the 
House Government Operations Committee, 
“only describes the first step of the long- 
range strategy—a strategy apparently de- 
signed to bring the solution of the day-to-day 
problems of ccmmunity life under the direc- 
tion of centralized government.“ 

Declares a minority report by two southern 
Democrats and two Republicans on the Sen- 
ate Government Operations Committee: “A 
department of Government which will carry 
out the functions envisioned by the sup- 
porters of (this) plan will be the most pow- 
erful Cabinet post—and it will be the most 
expensive.” 

The fight for the Department of Urban 
Affairs has been gathering momentum in 
recent years. President Eisenhower resisted 
it, warning that “nothing is really solved, 
and ruinous tendencies are set in motion, 
by yielding to the deceptive bait of the easy 
Federal tax dollar.” 

But the 1960 Democratic platform and 
Democratic presidential candidate, John F, 
Kennedy, made the Department of Urban Af- 
fairs a key campaign promise. 

Shortly after Mr. Kennedy’s election, some 
of his advisers started having second 
thoughts on the idea, and wished the admin- 
istration weren't committed quite so firmly, 
but it was too late—particularly in view 
of the way the big-city leaders had delivered 
votes. The administration last spring rec- 
ommended the plan, the two Government 
Operations Committees held hearings, and 
both approved the measure. It is ready for 
floor action early next year in both Senate 
and House. 

The proposed bill would set up a new De- 
partment of Urban Affairs and Housing. It 
would immediately absorb the Federal Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, including the 
Public Housing Administration, Federal 
Housing Administration, Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration, Community Facilities Adminis- 
tration, and Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation. 

In addition to administering these exist- 
ing housing programs, the new department 
would be directed to study and advise the 
President on new problems in housing and 
urban development, provide technical assist- 
ance to States and cities, encourage compre- 
hensive State and local planning on com- 
munity development, and coordinate Federal, 
State, and local programs for urban aid. 

The bill has been caught in a slight cross- 
fire because all indications are that Presi- 
dent Kennedy intends to appoint as Secre- 
tary of the new Department his present 
Administrator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, Robert Weaver. Mr. Weaver 
would thus become the first Negro Cabinet 
member, and this prospect has obliged some 
southerners who might ordinarily have sup- 
ported the new department to oppose it. At 
the same time this prospect has brought 
support for the bill from some Republicans 
who might otherwise have opposed the De- 
partment but now fear being placed in an 
anti-civil-rights position. Unless its op- 
ponents rally between now and the time the 
bill will be voted on in early 1962, the odds 
strongly favor its enactment. 

Establishment of the new Department 
would climax a trend that has been growing 
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steadily in recent years—a trend of cities 
turning to Washington for financial help. 

City officials claim this is the natural re- 
sult of the Nation's increasing urbanization. 
Today, they point out, some 70 percent of 
all Americans live in about 200 metropolitan 
areas, and practically all future U.S. popu- 
lation growth is to be in urban 
areas. These new metropolitan areas, they 
continue, expand rapidly across city, county 
and State lines. Their needs for new and 
enlarged local services outstrip the avail- 
ability of local taxes, the argument goes. 

So they turn to the States, and what do 
they find? According to city officials, they 
find a legislature whose membership was set 
back in the days when the States were pre- 
dominantly rural rather than urban areas. 

Even where the States are sympathetic, 
the cities say, they have run out of resources 
or lack the power to do anything for metro- 
politan areas that cut across State bound- 
aries. 

So the answer is to turn to the Federal 
Government. 

Sponsors of the bill suggest that all they 
want for the cities is the same sort of rep- 
resentation other groups already get. They 
say the Agriculture Department represents 
the farmers, the Commerce Department 
represents business, the Labor Department 
represents workers, but no one represents the 
city dwellers. 

Over and over they promise that the only 
purpose is to coordinate and help plan. “No 
new programs would be established by the 
bill, nor would existing provisions of sub- 
stantive law be altered,” the official Senate 
report on the bill goes out of its way to 
proclaim. 

“There is considerable research being car- 
ried on today,” asserts Mayor Richard Daley 
of Chicago, “but such studies are made in 
bits and pieces. The results are often not 
widely publicized, and a Federal Department 
could not only develop its own program of 
essential information but would have chan- 
nels available to distribute basic research 
studies to city, county, and State officials.” 

Declares Senator JOSEPH CLARK, Pennsyl- 
vania Democrat and Senate sponsor of the 
new Department: “State or city officials with 
complaints will have someone to whom to 
turn. A local official with an inquiry will be 
able to get one-stop service instead of being 
bucked around from one Federal agency to 
another.” 

Not only do the bill’s sponsors protest their 
innocence of new spending aims; they assert 
it wil make things more efficient and even 
more economical. 2 

Senator KENNETH KEATING, New Tork Re- 
publican, another sponsor, argues: The cre- 
ation of a new department to deal with ur- 
ban problems does not necessarily mean the 
Federal Government is going to spend more 
money. By bringing together under one De- 
partment a number of separate agencies that 
now, in many cases, overlap, we may actually 
be able to realize considerable savings.” 

But opponents remain skeptical. They 
point to the past history of new departments, 
which rapidly become advocates and lobby- 
ists within the Government for the groups 
they represent—the Agriculture Department 
fighting for bigger farm spending; the Labor 
Department pushing for more spending for 
workers; the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare constantly supporting en- 
larged outlays in its areas. Appropriations 
for the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the newest Cabinet post, 
lion in the year ended June 30, 1953, to more 
than $3.8 billion in the year ended June 30, 
1961, while civilian employment in the 
agency has climbed from some 36,600 workers 
to almost 63,200. 

It's far more than history and normal 
bureaucratic trends that worry the oppo- 
nents of the Department of Urban Affairs. 
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They're more concerned over the records of 
the chief backers of the new Department. 

The two main sponsors—the American 
Municipal Association and the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors—last year asked the Demo- 
cratic and Republican nominating conven- 
tions to adopt urban affairs planks 
endorsing the principle of Federal grants- 
in-aid as an appropriate method through 
which the National Government with its 
broadly based tax resources can fulfill its 
duties and obligations in helping local 
governments. 

Specifically, the proposed plank called for 
Federal-city cooperation on urban renewal, 
highways, mass transit, airports, water sup- 
ply, air pollution, Juvenile delinquency, hos- 
pital construction, atomic energy, civil de- 
fense, area redevelopment, payments in lieu 
of taxes, and public works. 

In almost every~bill considered by Con- 
gress this year in the welfare field, these 
groups fought for enlarged programs. For 
example, they called for a 5-year program 
of $100 million a year for airport help, with 


the administrator having far more leeway ` 


in the type of projects to be helped. The 
previous program was $63 million a year. 
Congress authorized a new program of $75 
million a year for 3 years. 

The National Housing Conference urged 
that $1 billion a year be voted indefinitely 
for urban renewal; Congress actually voted 
$2 billion for a 3- to 5-year period. 

Congress authorized $75 million of aid for 
commuter facilities and 650 million of Fed- 
eral help for cities to acquire open spaces for 
parks, recreation, conservation and scenic 
areas; the urban groups suggested a $500 
million, 10-year program of transportation 
help and a $500 million, 5-year program of 
open space support. 

City officials urged not only continued and 
enlarged aid for new hospital construction 
but a $150 million annual p to mod- 
ernize and renovate older hospitals. The 
municipal groups led a successful fight for 
more than double past Federal spending for 
community health services and facilities. 

Advocates of the Urban Affairs Depart- 
ment have supported new programs of Fed- 
eral spending—some large, some small—to 
combat air pollution, provide special housing 
for minority group members, build arterial 
streets, construct libraries and cultural fa- 
cilities, subsidize public works planning, and 
help in locating and relocating industry. 

The International Association of Fire 
Fighters even argued that fire prevention 
in day and age is no longer solely a 
matter of local concern, but is a serious na- 
tional problem, and urged the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide technical assistance and 
planning aid to local communities in this 
field, help standardize equipment and ap- 
pliances, and promote regional and inter- 
state cooperation among fire departments. 

NEED TO CUT DEFICIT 

“There is a steady stream of pious protesta- 
tions in Government,” says the Senate mi- 
nority report, “that we need to cut down the 
deficit and the public debt, but we will, 
in one sweeping gesture, create a Goliath 
which will drain our Treasury and which 
will keep a watchful police eye on every 
urban community and its citizens, planning, 
spending, directing, until citizens will not 
call city hall when streets need repair or a 
water main needs replacing, but will notify 
their Congressman to contact the Cabinet 
member handling such problems, seeking 
repairs and services.” 

Establishment of Urban Affairs Depart- 
ment, opponents predict, will encourage 
groups other new departments to 
lobby for their interests within the Govern- 
ment. Bills already are pending to set up 
a dozen other new Cabinet posts, 
from a Department of tation and a 
Department of Science to a Department of 
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Peace and even a Department of Public Rela- 
tions. 

Opponents use other powerful arguments, 
too. To the contention of the bill’s backers 
that they want coordination, the opponents 
point out that two Federal agencies contrib- 
uting from half to two-thirds of all residen- 
tial mortgage financing are omitted from 
the new Department—the Home Loan Bank 
Board and the Veterans’ Administration, 
The bills critics suggest these have been 
deliberately omitted for the time being to 
avoid stirring up opposition from veterans 
and housing groups, but that once the bill 
is passed, the new agency will grab for 
them. The same argument is made about 
many other programs which logically could 
be expected to go into the new Department 
but which are being left for the present in 
other agencies. 

Thus, while the sponsors proclaim they 
want to give city officials “one-stop service” 
in Washington, -they’ve carefully left in 
existing Departments a long list of urban 
programs ranging from roads and airports 
to schools and water pollution treatment 
facilities. 

The bill's backers have for the most part 
been carefully guarded in public about pro- 
grams that might later be transferred to the 
new Department, but every once in a while 
some clues are dropped. Thus Representa- 
tive J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, the California 
Republican who was one of the Department’s 
first proponents, told the House Government 
Operations Committee that he thought such 
programs as helping cities to fight smog and 
polluted water “would be included, nor- 
mally” in an Urban Affairs Department, and 
that ald for education “could well be trans- 
ferred to this new Department.” 

When the bill's adherents argue that 
cities deserve Cabinet representation, oppo- 
nents counter that other Cabinet members 
such as the Attorney General, Secretary of 
Labor, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and others already serve urban 
interests, and that this new Department 
would be the first set up on geographic 
rather than functional lines. 

They suggest that cities should use the 
facilities of existing Departments and, if 
something more is needed, it could be pro- 
vided by a coordinating official in the Budget 
Bureau or White House—without any huge 
new bureaucracy set up to lobby for new 
spending. Cities can do far more to help 
themselves solve what are and must remain 
primarily local problems. 

Finally, opponents make a major stand on 
the argument that the new Department 
would undermine the traditional American 
Federal system. Cities, they say, would turn 
more and more to the Central Government, 
bypassing State and other local units. These 
would atrophy, and ultimately the cities 
themselves would be swallowed up by the 
Central Government. 

“A powerful Cabinet Department of this 
type would tend to weaken rela- 
tionships between the States and their po- 
litical subdivisions and would materially ac- 
celerate the dependency of local govern- 
ment upon the National Government,” the 
executive committee of the Governors’ con- 
ference declared in opposing the proposed 
new Department. 

CITIES MIGHT DOMINATE 


Said the National Association of County 
Officials: “We feel establishment of such a 
Department may well empower large metro- 


~ politan cities to deal directly with the Fed- 


eral Government, bypassing not only the 
States but local communities as well * * . 
Those of us at the local government level 
have grave concern that the proposed De- 
partment, once set up, might strengthen the 
hand of the metropolitan core city to the 
extent it would be in a position, because of 
its close association with the Federal Gov- 
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ernment, to dominate other local municipali- 
ties which operate contiguously to or within 
the periphery of the core city’s metropoli- 
tan area.” 

The Senate minority report warns that “a 
line of communications will be set up di- 
rectly from the city mayor's office to the cen- 
ter of the Federal Government. County 
commissioners, State legislatures, Governors 
will be ignored.” And as for the cities them- 
selves, “If Washington pays the bill, Wash- 
ington will direct the action * * *. More 
than hopscotching over State and county 
government, this new Department can even- 
tually nullify local city government.” 


Back-Door Spending Battle To Resume 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the former 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Hon. Maurice Stans, has explained with 
remarkable clarity and insight the issue 
of back-door spending in an article in 
the Washington Post of Sunday, Janu- 
ary 14. I ask leave to include it with 
my remarks: 

Back-Door SPENDING BATTLE To RESUME 

(By Maurice Stans) 

Surprisingly, the last loud gun fired in 
the 1961 session of the Congress was not & 
political shot by one party at the other. It 
was a bipartisan cannon roar in the House 
aimed at the Senate over the issue of back- 
door spending. It will be reverberating in 
the Capitol through much of this 1962 ses- 
sion. 

Few people outside Washington know what 
the fuss was about or why this is a continu- 
ing vital issue that affects the pocketbook 
of every taxpayer. It involves not only the 
Constitution but also the question of or- 
derly discipline over the financial affairs of 
the Government. 

Section 9 of article I of the Constitution 
demands that “No money shall be drawn 
from the Treasury but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law.” The objec- 
tive of this is to provide a double contro! 
over the spending actions of the executive 
branch of the Government. First, no ac- 
tivity may be carried on by any agency un- 
less that activity is specifically authorized 
in a substantive law spelling out its scope. 
Next, no money is to be spent on the activ- 
ity without an appropriation for the pur- 
pose for each year, 

ESTIMATE OF PRIORITIES 


Under the annual budget process, each de- 
partment and agency of Government sub- 
mits its requests for money to spend to the 
President through the Bureau of the Budget. 
After the painstaking and detailed procedure 
of budget review is completed, the President 
presents his recommendations to the Con- 
gress early in January in the annual budget 
for the forthcoming fiscal year. 

The Congress has the right to approve, re- 
ject or modify his proposals, and this de- 
termination centers in the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and Senate. They 
hold hearings, first in the House and later 
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into a series of appropriations laws, These 
ceiling amounts. The Appropria- 
tions Committees, like the President, are ex- 
pected to view spending plans in relation to 
each other and to the total so that the Gov- 
ernment's will be carefully bal - 
anced to the Nation’s needs and resources. 
COMMITTEES LOSE CONTROL 

Back-door spending is a simple process of 
bypassing this careful constitutional pro- 
cedure. To avoid having a matter brought 
before the Appropriations Committees, con- 
Sressional proponents of a program may be 
able to include, in the substantive law au- 
thorizing the program, permission for an 
agency to borrow funds directly from the 

asury to carry it on. The money is then 
Spent without an appropriation. Or the 
Substantive law may contain authority to 
contracts in advance of appropriations, 
which case the later appropriations are 
Only a formality. Either way, back-door 
Spending provides a much easier way for an 
agency to obtain funds, because it need ask 
for them only once in each House instead of 
The end result is that the Appropria- 
Committees lose their control over the 

t and the Constitution is violated. 

Back-door spending has been a growing 
Phenomenon of the last 30 years, After 
Observing the way in which it impaired fiscal 
Control, President Eisenhower directed the 

u of the Budget in 1959 to approve 
no new requests of Government agencies for 

-door spending, and he included none 
in the subsequent budgets which he sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 

This position was reversed by the present 
Administration in 1961, and many proposals 
for back-door spending were included in its 

to Congress. Quite a few were ap- 
Proved in legislation. The Appropriations 
Committees, properly jealous of their prer- 
Ogative, fought back hard, but their objec- 
tions were ineffective in most cases, princi- 
Pally because the back-door spending items 
appeared in legislation which contained 
Other provisions desired by congressional 

ties. 

A typical back-door spending proposal was 
the one by President Kennedy for a 5-year 
$9 billion authorization for foreign aid. On 

he was defeated. After a long fight the 
long-term idea was approved, but with a 
Provision requiring a separate appropriation 
action in each year. He also lost on a pro- 
Posal for back-door spending of $375 million 
in aid to airports over 5 years, which was 
passed with a requirement for an- 

nual appropriations. The 1961 housing bill, 
however, enacted several provisions for hack- 
door spending, as did the Agricultural Act, 
In all, according to a table entered into the 
CowcressronaL Recor by House Appropria- 
tions Committee Chairman CLARENCE CAN- 


NON, $29 billion was asked by President - 


y via the back-door route and 620 
Dillion was enacted. 
SENATE FUMED AND FUSSED 


This 
In protest against the whole business, the 


ed to require appropriations instead. Then 
it adjourned for the year. The Senate, still 
Session, fumed and fussed but had no 
Alternative. The action stuck. 4 
The battle is sure to be resumed. The 
of those who seek back-door spending 
is clearly to make money easier to get. Not 
all such efforts originate with the White 
House. Many are inserted by the legislative 
Committees of the Congress. Either way 
yer loses. If Government finances 
are to be subjected to a sound control that 
assures that take their 
Tight place in line, it is elementary that 
back-door raids on the Treasury must be 
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Dollars for Defeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA $ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 17, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Dollars for Defeat” which 
appeared in the January 10, 1962, edi- 
tion of the Indianapolis News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DOLLARS FOR DEFEAT 


At this session of Congress, the topic of 
foreign aid will once more be the subject 
of hot debate. 

As a first step toward injecting sanity into 
this program, the United States should put 
an immediate end to all grants made to the 
pro-Communist bloc pf nations which call 
themselves neutrals. By aiding these na- 
tions, we are merely subsidizing our own 
defeat at the hands of communism, 

In a forthright proposal made at the open- 
ing of the new session of Congress, Senator 
Hon Scorr, Republican, of Pennsylvania, 
urges that our Government quit trying to 
woo national leaders who play both ends 
against the middle in the cold war and 
whose failure “to distinguish between the 
principles of freedom and the principles of 
Lenin seriously undermines the strength of 
the free world.” 

Tito of Yugoslavia, Nehru of India, and 
Nasser of Egypt are three the Senator names 
who have been the beneficiaries of vast U.S. 
aid, but who have nevertheless hewed to 
Moscow's line. 


From the end of World War II until March 


countries. The following table gives the 


$2, 081, 000, 000 
1, 906, 000, 000 
479, 000, 000 
346, 000, 000 
257, 000, 000 
168, 000, 000 
142, 000, 000 
116, 000, 000 
83, 000, 000 
79, 000, 000 
73, 000, 000 
69, 000, 000 
63, 000, 000 
54, 000, 000 
31, 000, 000 
27, 000, 000 
27, 000, 000 
19, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 

7, 000, 000 

7. 000, 000 

5, 000, 000 

2, 000, 000 

6, 051, 000, 000 


counted squarely on our side. 
There is real merit in Senator Scorr's pro- 
that the United States offer the world 
an “Alliance for Liberty, whose members 
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would pledge allegiance in joint convenant 
to the ultimate freedom of mankind.” Such 
an alliance also could and should replace 
American collaboration with the Soviet 
Union and other of our Communist enemies 
in the United Nations. 

It is time we moved out of the twilight 
zone of confusion and declared our intention 
of defeating communism. Our first step 
should be to end the incredible spectacle of 
American aid to our pro-Communist 
enemies, 

If you agree, why not let your two Senators 
and your Congressman know your opinion? 


Dedication of New Facilities of Fair- 
mont Aluminum Co. Offers Additional 
Evidence of Industrial Development in 
West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, we 
are all heartened by reports in the press 
and by our own observations of the eco- 
nomic recovery of America during re- 
cent months. And, though much re- 
mains to be done to achieve full employ- 
ment and assure all Americans of a 
decent standard of living, I rejoice at the 
progress that has been made during the 
past year. 

I am particularly encouraged by the 
signs of economic resurgence in West 
Virginia. Among those events which of- 
fer hope for a strengthened economy of 
our State was the dedication last Sep- 
tember of the expanded and modernized 
facilities of the Fairmont Aluminum Co., 
a subsidiary of the Cerro Corp. 

Fairmont Aluminum Co., one of the 
oldest rolling mills in the country, joined 
the Cerro Corp. 5 years ago. With the 
new facilities provided by the greater 
financial resources of Cerro, Fairmont 
Aluminum will be able to equal the pro- 
duction rate of the most modern plants 
in the industry. 

It was my privilege to speak at the 
dedicatory ceremonies, which were also 
addressed extemporaneously by Repre- 
sentatives CLEVELAND M. Baller and 
Anch A. Moore. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my remarks and the principal 
speech by Robert P. Koenig, president of 
the Cerro Corp., be printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and speech were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

EXCERPTS FroM REMARKS BY SENATOR JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH AT THE DEDICATION OF THE 
MODERNIZED AND EXPANDED SHEET MILL OF 
THE FAIRMONT ALUMINUM CO., FAIRMONT, 
W. VA., SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1961 
This is an auspicious moment in the eco- 

nomic and industrial life of Fairmont and 

West Virginia. 

This dedication is the culmination of a 
modernization and expansion program of 
the Fairmont Aluminum Co.'s sheet mill 
which represents a new capital investment 
of well over $8 million. 
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I am privileged to share your pride in this 
complete and modern facility, and in the 
impressive array of production equipment 
which has been brought to this community. 

A pledge has here been fulfilled to make 
this establishment thoroughly competitive 
in the aluminum industry. And, in so doing, 
Fairmont Aluminum Co. and its parent or- 
ganization have also registered their faith 
in the people of this section and in the 
future economic and industrial development 
of our State. 

Not only has this reliable firm been re- 
vitalized, but, also, it has been placed in 
a stronger position to supply an even larger 
portion of West Virginia’s and the Nation's 
needs in the future. 

The importance of these facilities extends 
well beyond this community and beyond the 
families supported by them. It is important, 
also, in offering another sign of the vigor 
and foresight of American enterprise. And 
for those of us—and there are many—who 
have worked to attract new capital to West 
Virginia, it is a vindication of our faith in 
the industrial potential of our State. 

The initiative and leadership exhibited by 
the management and personnel of Fairmont 
Aluminum Co, are the sort that once served 
to place West Virginia in the vanguard of 
the fuels and minerals industries. I have 
no doubt that the same kind of leadership 
will bring our State to the fore once again 
in the future with a more diversified and 
firmly grounded economy. x 

It is worth noting, in this respect, that no 
matter how dynamic and forward looking 
our leadership at the national level, no pro- 
gram of national goals will be achieved if 
these alms are not embraced and carried 
forth by the actions of individual men and 
women at the community and local level. 
One of the main sources of strength of the 
American system of enterprise is that it offers 
the flexibility and freedom for such initiative 
to operate. 

We have good reason to be delighted by the 
considerable investment in modernizing Fair- 
mont Aluminum's facilities here in order to 
provide it with a healthy and promising 
future—for itself, for the industry it serves 
and, most important, for the community of 
which it is such an important part. And it 
is my further hope that this may be seen as 
part of a trend of other industries to expand 
their facilities. 

It is almost axiomatic these days to think 
of our industrial development in relation to 
the unremitting contest between internation- 
al communism and a democratic way of life. 
I believe we will all agree that our Nation is 
more secure every time a basic industry in- 
vests in new, modern plants and equipment. 
for, although hotspots will continue to 
flare up in the cold war, the fundamental 
and underlying struggle with the Soviet Un- 
ion will, we pray, remain largely political, 
ideological, and economic. 

If this be so, a central factor in our even- 
tual success in the conflict will be our 
capacity to maintain the industrial and 
economic development necessary to supply 
the i needs of our own people and 
also help bring the emergent nations into 
freedom and independence. 

Though it is only one aluminum plant of 
the substantial number in the United States, 
this expanded Fairmont facility has its part, 
and an important one, to contribute in this 
great power struggle. And we know that, 
through modernization, the Fairmont Alu- 
minum Co. is assured more years of pros- 
perous and productive life. This is our 
wish—and with it we extend our congratula- 
tions. 

FAIRMONT DEDICATION ADDRESS BY ROBERT P. 
KOENIG, SEPTEMBER 30, 1961 

During the years I have been coming to 
Fairmont, I have been struck by the new 
attitude that has taken over among these 
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rolling hills. Where once there seemed to 
be an air of inertia and resignation to eco- 
nomic fate, there now has entered a restless 
spirit. The people of Fairmont and its 
neighboring communities have taken on a 
determination to lift themselves up from the 
doldrums brought about by shifts in the 
coal industry. 

Some months ago I had the pleasure of 
speaking before a meeting of the Fairmont 
Regional Development Committee. At that 
time I noted the need for improved roads 
and other transportation facilities in the 
area, that, along with other steps, would 
serve to stimulate industrial development 
and help fill the gap left by the passing of 
coal as king. Now I see that in the ensuing 
time new locks are under construction on 
the Monongahela River, deeper oil wells are 
being drilled, new civic parking facilities 
and even golf courses are being planned. 
And the new wide roads have been pushed 
ahead and some of the hairpin curves have 
even been taken out. 

I don't wish to imply that my words have 
brought any of these changes about. I am 
simply reporting to you my observations 
that your community and your State have 
not stood still. 

Nor have we at Cerro been standing still, 
When the Fairmont Aluminum Co. saw fit 
to join with us in the new and growing major 
industry that is aluminum, Cerro was a 
company with only 2 plants and 750 em- 
ployees in the United States. Only a third 
of our total sales volume was derived from 
US. operations. The remainder came from 
our mines and affiliated companies in Latin 
America. 

In the intervening 5 years, Cerro has sought 
to employ its increasing economic and man- 
agement resources not only in Peru and 
Chile. It has also added, in the United 
States, 7 plants and some 3,400 em- 
ployees, exclusive of Fairmont Aluminum. 
More important, we have undertaken to 
bolster the strength and insure the sur- 
vival of these plants and the welfare of 
their people by expanding facilities and in- 
stalling modern equipment. This has been 
done so these operations may move forward 
in a metal-fabricating industry that is each 
year becoming increasingly more competitive. 

Here at Fairmont, your citizens and your 
resources have joined with us in undertak- 
ing a program of modernization and expan- 
sion that we trust may permit the Fairmont 
Aluminum Co, to stand up against its large, 
integrated competitors. ‘ 

The new facilities that you see before you 
will be able to produce aluminum sheet at a 
production rate equal to the best in the in- 
dustry. The quality of product should set 
new standards. The location of West Vir- 
ginia in the aluminum sheet market, the 
skills and training of the Fairmont area, 
and our own resources, have all combined to 
strengthen this organization and give it new 
vigor. 

However, the changes made here and the 
objective that we envision in the aluminum 
industry must be seen in their proper per- 
spective. Since Fairmont originally entered 
the industry, and even after Cerro joined 
Fairmont Aluminum, there have been a suc- 
cession of changes in the industry which 
today still confront us with big problems 
and leave us with questions that must be 
answered before we can consider this expan- 
sion successful. 

Let me take a few moments of your time 
to review a bit of the history and comment 
on a few of the problems that have developed 
in this industry and that must be solved in 
one way or another. 

THE CHANGING ALUMINUM INDUSTRY 


In 1920, the city of Fairmont saw its first 
nonferrous metal venture, a brass mill that 
never operated and was converted 6 years 
later into aluminum rolling to become the 
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Fairmont Aluminum Co. Over the ensuing 
35 years which encompass Fairmont’s par- 
ticipation in aluminum—for this is Fair- 
mont's 35th anniversary—the industry has 
gone through a series of rather distinct 
phases. 

For the first 13 years, there was a period 
of gradual growth. The number of com- 
panies in the industry was limited to a 
handful, all dominated by one large concern 
that was largely responsible for pioneering 
the industry. These companies developed 
new markets and gradually extended the 
use of the light, bright, formable metal into 
all sorts of new uses. 

This first period was terminated in 1939, 
with the outbreak of war in Europe and its 
gradual spread to our own shores. The half- 
decade of World War II saw a period of emer- 
gency growth in aluminum, as both primary 
refining facilities and fabricating plants were 
expanded to meet the extraordinary needs 
of the defense effort, 

Then, with the relatively abrupt cessation 
of arms production, the demand for alumi- 
num sank to a mere fraction of its wartime 
output and only a very farsighted few pre- 
dicted anything but glut and vast unneeded 
capacity for the wonder metal from which 
our giant airfleets had been formed. 

However, by the Korean war in 1950, pes- 
simism in the aluminum industry had 
rapidly disappeared, and the original primary 
US. producer had been joined by two others 
that were growing with dazzling speed. The 
new period of post-World War II growth was 
off to a phenomenal start, sparked by the 
sudden defense needs of the Korean con- 
flict. 

Action by the Government in the early 
1950's in the form of rccelerated tax write- 
offs, fayorable power contracts, guaranteed 
loans, and so-called put contracts brought in 
new producers of primary metal and ex- 
panded fabricating facilities. By the end 
of the first postwar decade in 1956, there 
were five primary aluminum companies in 
this country alone—Alcoa, Reynolds, Kaiser, 
Anaconda, and Ormet (a combining 
Revere and Olin). These five were joined 
by Harvey later in the decade. All of these 
are integrated, in that they fabricate a 
major portion of their primary metal out- 
put. 

The breathtaking, if at times erratic, ad- 
vance of aluminum in all its many forms be- 
gan to falter, and with it quickly faded the 
impressive profit margins and phenomenal 
growth rates of a decade. The trend of ever- 
increasing production figures broke at *# 
time when the new facilities and the neW 
producers were jst starting production and 
concentrating their efforts on building sales 
to turn to account the staggering capita! 
costs of their new refineries and mills. 

Clearly, the industry was in a fourth and 
new phase. This phase has lasted for the 
past 5 years—we are in it today. 

It has been a time of intense competition: 
it has also been a time of continuing growth 
for the industry. But this growth has been 
in sales volume and not in profits; and even 
volume has advanced at a greatly red 
rate. 

The many new sheet producers—there are 
now 29 fabricators, excluding a number of 
captive sheet mills, compared with 6 in 
1946—have not been the sole factors in 
changing the conditions of the industry- 
Not only has the tremendous demand for 
goods and services brought on by war and 
the postwar boom been partially sa 
but the capacity of competing materials to 
produce has also grown to a point where it 
has far surpassed demand. No longer do 
steel, glass, copper, and zinc remain inert 
to the penetrations of aluminum into their 
own bailiwicks—they have learned to fight 
back. And on top of this reaction by com- 
peting materials has come the rising import 
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of aluminum products from other indus- 
trialized countries of the world. 

This combination of circumstances by it- 
Self does not fully explain the condition of 
the aluminum industry of today. Automa- 
tion of facilities, about which all of us hear 
50 much, has also come to aluminum and 
brought with it the desirability of maintain- 
ing high production rates at almost any price 
in order to try and make the new equipment 
Pay off. This factor has been one of the 
Major causes of the profitless prosperity that 
has descended on the aluminum fabricating 
industry. 

PROFITLESS PROSPERITY 


The principal problem of all aluminum 
Manufacturers is the relentless deterioration 
of profit margins for fabricated products. 
Prices have been cut again and again both 
Officially and unofficially by big producers 
4nd small, with the result that few of the 
Companies are earning an adequate return 
for their stockholders. Some are finding it 
dificult if not impossible to meet their in- 
terest and amortization on borrowed funds. 
For example, one of the large primary pro- 
ducers in 1955 returned in operating profits 
before taxes 20 percent on its net assets; in 
1960, the return was only about 4½ percent. 
For the small nonintegrated producer, the 
Situation is far more serious, to the point 
Where many have been caught on the hip and 
have had either to sell out or to close their 
doors, 

Among the principal controllable causes 
Of the situation has been the compulsive 
expansion from which, particularly major 
aluminum companies, seem to suffer. Their 
eyes are bigger than their stomachs, and 
their insatiable appetites for markets beyond 
their economic reach carries suicidal impli- 
Cations. 

Examples of this phenomenon of expansion 
Simply for the sake of on are found 
in the manufacturing of building siding and 
sheet for the can industry. In both of these 
we hear strident publicity from all sides 
about the rapid future growth of aluminum. 
Yet, the price of this growth can be absurd. 
Let me illustrate. 

For those of you unfamiliar with the in- 
dustry, refining of primary aluminum into 
ingot is the first stage in which the metal 
becomes ble, The ingots are the 
raw material from which the independent 
tabricators—sheet rerollers, extruders, cast- 
ing shops and so on—generally obtain their 
Taw material. 

Aluminum ingot until last week sold for 
26 cents per pound: yet certain primary 
Companies who are integrated in the fabri- 
Cating field are selling at 28 cents per pound 
Metal that has been cast from pig into rolling 
ingots, then rolled down in a series of com- 
Plex operations into coiled sheet. That this 
Sheet can be processed and carry its share 
of operating, overhead and sales costs, let 
alone depreciation, for 2 cents per pound is 
fantastic; but this is the price at which 
Primary producers are offering rolled alumi- 
num stock to the large container manufac- 
turers. 

From our experience at Fairmont, we know 
that it is impossible to roll and ship any type 
of aluminum sheet to a customer for 2 cents 
Per pound over the metal cost and still pay 
Overhead, much less earn a profit. What 
justification do primary producers find for 
invading the can field on this basis? 

The argument is advanced that this is be- 
ing done to promote the market for alu- 
minum. However, in the long run such 
Practices can only have detrimental effects, 
Since they destroy the logical pricing basis 
for all the products of the aluminum sheet 
industry. The fabricating end of the busi- 
ness should show a profit based on the mar- 
Bin between the selling price of the sheet 
and the buying price of raw metal. The 
Tecent reduction in the price of primary 
Metal is a trend in the right direction, but 
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the spread is still insufficlent to cover the 
costs of rolling. 

Other such commodity pricing schemes are 
rife in the sheet fabricating industry until 
it has become an economic “Alice in Wonder- 
land.” 

Coiled siding sheet, which is the aluminum 
strip material used to fabricate the siding 
that we are beginning to see on many new 
homes, has been handled similarly. Its price 
has been cut to the point where profit mar- 
gins on the production of the sheet are non- 
existent. Without dwelling on technical de- 
tails, siding stock is a product that requires 
special manufacturing care to insure that it 
is straight and that its width is held within 
very close margins. It is also specially 
packed. Notwithstanding the extra atten- 
tion that must be taken in its manufacture, 
it has been priced far below the reasonable 
economic level that allows the fabricator to 
obtain a proper profit. And the burden of 
this special price has fallen on the smalier 
nonintegrated producer, because he must ob- 
tain all of his profit from transforming the 
purchased ingot or reroll stock into the end 
sheet product. 

I could cite other examples of such price 
cutting, but there are other devices used vy 
the major aluminum producers which also 
threaten the survival of the nonintegrated 
producer and therefore deserve mention. 

One such device is the use of special credit 
terms to certain customers. Payment for 
most aluminum products is required 1 month 
after material is shipped. However, for cer- 
tain products like furniture tubing, large 
producers have instituted 3-month payment 
terms. This is clearly an enticement to 
buy—most buyers are interested in operating 
with their suppliers’ money, However, most 
smaller companies that sell in these fields 
do not have the financial resources to offer 
similar terms. If they try, they place them- 
selves in financial jeopardy. 

In certain of the areas mentioned above, 
minor corrective action has been started 
by one or more of the major producers. 
The chaotic schedule of prices for special 
sheet products has in recent weeks been 
modified to some minor extent. A tiny 
step in the right direction has been taken, 
but it is only a start. 


THE INGOT VICE 


The companies that produce aluminum 
in its various stages, starting with bauxite 
and running through primary ingot to the 
highly fabricated items, hold-the whip hand 
over their smaller and less powerful breth- 
ren. The latter are forced to buy from 
these producers the ingot from which they 
must fabricate their products—at the same 
time, they must compete in the market- 
place for business for their finished prod- 
ucts. Thus, the destinies of the small com- 
panies are closely controlled by the inte- 
grated producers, who have it in their power 
to set the prices at which the small com- 
panies must buy as well as the maximum 
price at which they can sell. In this light, 
it is noteworthy that the price of aluminum 
ingot is today the same as it was 5 years 
ago. For sheet aluminum, however, the 
selling prices are by no means as high as 
they were 5 years, or even 4 years ago, since 
the horde of special price arrangements on 
one commodity or another has reduced the 
average price sharply. At the same time, 
the special cut prices on such items as can 
stock have caused buyers to demand similar 
prices for material, modified only slightly, 
further eroding the average selling price. 

Parenthetically, the big companies are 
the ones that, at the bargaining table, set 
the pattern for basic labor rate increases 
for the whole industry. In this manner, they 
influence another important aspect of the 
welfare of the smaller nonintegrated pro- 
ducer. 

In short, the large producers can take 
their profit on the pig and let the little guy 
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worry about trying to make a profit on the 
fabricated products. Fairmont has been one 
of these little guys, and that is the reason 
it has been essential that we improve our 
position. It has depended too much on a 
high degree of responsibility and economic 
maturity on the part of the integrated 
aluminum producers—responsibility and 
maturity thet, unfortunately at present, ap- 
pear to be lacking. 

One move that Cerro, and consequently 
Fairmont, has taken toward greater inde- 
pendence was participation in Alroll, the 
aluminum hot rolling mill venture at 
Oswego, N.Y.. in conjunction with three 
other major North American metal com- 
panics. This undertaking is designed to 
supply reroll stock—like the heavy gage 
colls you see over there—to our new tandem 
cold mill here at Fairmont. The joint mill 
will, of course, similarly supply mills of 
other participants. 

We are also studying, together with an- 
other important nonferrous metal fabri- 
cator, the feasibility of building our own 
primary aluminum reduction plant in the 
State of Oregon. Access to its own primary 
ingot supply clearly would put Fairmont in 
a more favorable position, by freeing it from 
one end of the economic vise in which in- 
dependent fabricators find themselves. 

Barring such moves which Cerro’s access 
to long-term capital may make possible, 
Fairmont will continue to fight an uphill 
battle against the pricing policies that have 
been foisted upon the industry. It would 
remain outside the umbrella of the fixed 
ingot price, which the primary companies 
maintain; at the same time it would have 
to thrust its way through the economic jun- 
gle of end product pricing created by these 
same companies. 

Perhaps it is time for the integrated 
aluminum producers to examine their pres- 
ent pricing policics in view of the narrow 
profit margins from which most aluminum 
producers, large and small alike, are sufer- 
ing. It is time that action be taken to re- 
turn an adequate reward to stockholders. 
Accordingly, I suggest that the primary 
aluminum producers return to a sound and 
just pricing schedule for semifabricated 
products. 

I have dwelt long enough on the problems 
that confront the aluminum industry and, 
therefore, affect the citizens of Fairmont. 
We of Cerro are proud to be part of convert- 
ing one of the Nation’s original aluminum 
fabricators into one of its most modern, 
For myself and my associates, let me extend 
a note of sincere thanks to all of you that 
have helped make this project possible. We 
are also grateful to those of you who have 
taken the time to come here today to par- 
ticipate in an occasion that, to us, is very 
significant. As you can see, we are trying 
to do our part to strengthen the industrial 
foundations of Fairmont and of West Vir- 
ginia in keeping with the new spirit that 
we find here. 


Nip ’Em in the Corn Flakes \ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. FRANK T. BOW \ 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to offer 
an editorial from the Canton Repository 
that expresses exactly my thoughts con- 
cerning the increasing frequency of invi- 
tations to rise at dawn and breakfast in 
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a hotel on cold ham and eggs and con- 
gressional business. 
The editorial follows: 
Nip EN IN THE CORN FLAKES 


What is this creeping nonsense about 
breakfast conferences? 

They now have crept into the White House. 
They were there even before Dwight Eisen- 
hower left and are finding sanctuary under 
John Kennedy. 

They should be nipped in the cornflakes 
before they go any further. If there is one 
institution that should be kept personal and 
private, it’s breakfast. It is no fit time to 
confer about anything, as all seasoned hus- 
bands and wives must have known for a 
long time, else they would have broken up 
their marriages with early-morning spats be- 
fore they learned to forgive each other's 
foibles. 

It was bad enough when the busy bees 
who are forever buzzing with important 
matters desecrated lunch with their intru- 
sions. Before that, they had staked out late- 
afternoon and evening for their conferences, 
indoctrinations, armtwisting and elbow 
bendings. Nothing is sacred to these opera- 
tors and manipulators. Once they have be- 
come accustomed to sitting down at table 
three times a day with the victims of their 
blandishments, you can bet on it they will 
be sitting on the edge of the bed next, or 
taking a tip from the Romans, who found 
that taking baths together created a clubby 
atmosphere for a business deal. 

Breakfast belongs to the individual; it is 
properly an interval of meditation. There 
is no place at the breakfast table for a 
pest who leans forward, chin on hand and 
says, Let's get down to business.” 

Conferences at breakfast? Spare the 
thought. 


„What To Look for in the New Session”: 
An Interview With Hon. John W. Mc- 
Cormack, Speaker of the House of 

Representatives, U.S. News & World 
Report, January 22, 1962 


\ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


| HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


i OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
confident that Members of the House of 
Representatives and citizens generally 
will read with great interest an interview 
published in the January 22, 1962, issue 
of U.S. News & World Report in which 
the distinguished new Speaker of the 
House, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, the Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, ex- 
presses his views on the forthcoming ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The text of this significant interview 
follows: 

War To Loox Forwarp To tn THE New 
SESSION 
(An interview with Hon. Jonn W. 
MCCORMACK) 

Question. Mr. Speaker, do you think there 
will be a close working relationship this year 
between the House of Representatives and 
the White House? 

Answer. Oh, yes. Of course, no President 
gets 100 percent of his program. President 
Kennedy was very successful last session in 
getting legislation that he recommended— 
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and I have every confidence that there will 
be the same cooperation in this session, and 
it will be a very successful session. 

Question. Do you expect any real trouble 
from the so-called coalition of southern Dem 
ocrats and Republicans? 

Answer. Well, the coalition works both 
ways. Our task is to get enough Republican 
votes for progressive legislation that will en- 
able us to get such legislation approved. 
That is no new task. We'ye had that for a 
long while. 

Question. Do you sense any more conser- 
vative attitude in Congress now than there 
was a year ago, or a few years ago? 

Answer. No. I think the state of mind is 
pretty much the same. 

Question. I wonder if you'd be willing to 
tell us, against the background of all these 
stories of differences between you and Presi- 
dent Kennedy, what, if any, are your politi- 
cal differences with the President? 

Answer. There’s no justification to what 
I've read: The President and I are very 
friendly—always have been. I don't have 
to agree with you 1,000 percent or you with 
me. I've been a progressive for 33 years 
for all my life. 

Joe Kennedy, the President's father, and I 
have been close friends as far back as I can 
remember. The grandfather, John F. Fitz- 
gerald, until his death, was a very, very 
close friend of mine. 

The talk of political differences with the 
President is absolutely unfounded. I read 
about a feud and all this and that and every- 
thing else. There's nothing to that at all. 

Question. Is it true that you and the Presi- 
dent haye had your political difficulties back 
in Massachusetts.as distinct from here in 
Washington? 

Answer. What have you got in mind? 

Question. A fight over the party machin- 
ery. 

Answer. The party machinery in Massa- 
chusetts doesn't mean a thing so far as 
control is concerned. The State Demo- 
cratic] Committee doesn't mean a thing to 
me as such. Individual members who are 
friends do. The State Committee as such 
never meant anything to me because I never 
had any statewide ambitions. 

Question. Do you have any doubt that you 
and President Kennedy will be able to get 
along well? 

Answer. I certainly have no doubt. There 
is absolutely no justification for creating the 
image that there’s a feud between President 
Kennedy and myself. 

The fight [in 1956] for chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee in Massachu- 
setts—about which much is made—was 
purely impersonal. Control of the party was 
not involved. Furthermore, if anyone would 
undertake to make a fight for control of the 
Democratic Party, no matter who he is, the 
Democratic voters of Massachusetts would 
defeat a man on that issue because they 
don’t stand for control—they're independent 
and individualistic, and Im glad they are. 

Some men may haye more influence with 
the Democrats of my State than others. For 
example, I probably would have more in- 
fluence today than I had 30 years ago—or 
40 years ago, when I started in the legisla- 
ture. But, on the question of control, the 
Democrats of Massachusetts are very in- 
dividualistic. So there was never any fight 
for control of the party. I supported the 
man who had supported me in the past, and 
who was always loyal to me. 

Did I answer your question on my rela- 
tions with the President? 

Questions Yes, you answered it— 

Answer. Furthermore, I have profound re- 
spect for the office of President. I have 
profound respect for the occupant of the 
office—without regard to his party. 

I could never conceive of any man who is 
President of the United States not doing 
what he thinks is for the best interest of 
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our country. I might disagree with him, but 
I would never impugn his motives. 

If that’s so with reference to a President 
who's not of my own party, what is it with 
reference to President Kennedy, who is the 
leader of my party. I might say that nobody 
was closer to F.D.R. than I was on the legis- 
lative level—or to Harry S. Truman. And 
that relationship exists and will continue to 
with President Kennedy, 

I beileve in the separation of powers, but 
that doesn’t mean the divisibility of branches 
of Government. I don't believe there should 
be a wall between. 

Question. Can you say what will be the 
major issues in this session of Congress? 

Answer. Well, you're going to have the 
issue of reciprocal trade—and new trade rec- 
ommendations made by the President. There 
will be the question of a new Department of 
Urban Affairs. There will be the postal 
increase bill. There's the manpower devel- 
opment and training bill. There's the 
medical assistance bill—for the senior citi- 
zens—and the school legislation as well as 
the college bill. There is to be other pro- 
gressive legislation, too. 

Question. You didn’t mention taxes. DO 
you feel there will be a tax bill passed by 
the House that will carry out the recommen- 
dations the President made this past year? 

Answer. I would think that any bill re- 
ported out by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee would pass the House, and I would 
expect that the Ways and Means Committee. 
before any bill was reported out, would har- 
monize any differences with the executive de- 
partment—or vice versa. 

Question. Do you think a bill will be re- 
ported out by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee? 

Answer, If legislation is necessary to carry 
out the purposes sought, I would say that a 
bill will be reported out, and at that time 
the views of the executive and the legislative, 
in committee, would be very well harmo- 
nized. 

Question. On this question of tax legisla- 

tion, would you be willing to predict whether 
the House would agree to the 8-percent in- 
vestment credit on business spending for 
plant and equipment? 
— Answer. No. Im not. To answer on 
any of the details of the parts of the bill now 
would be beyond my power. I doubt if any 
member of the Ways and Means Committee 
could give you a specific answer. I would 
say that, if legislation is necessary, I expect 
that legislation will be reported out of the 
committee. 

Of course, involved in this is also with- 
molding of taxes on dividends and interest 
and foreign profits—earnings abroad—as well 
as expense-account deductions, which, of 
course, is a very important subject in itself, 
particularly among businessmen. 

Nobody wants to disturb reasonable and 
proper expenses, It’s the abuse that some 
have made of expense-account deductions 
that is the problem. Where abuses develop, 
then they very easily become contagious. 

Question. Do you think f aid will 
be looked at with a more critical eye by Con- 
gress this year? 

Answer. I think the emphasis would be 
put more on self-help on the part of coun- 
tries getting aid. That's been the evident 
trend for the past several years. Of course, 
there’s military assistance in certain areas 
that you've got to give, but I think the em- 
phasis in the economic field will be more on 
long-term loans to help those countries that 
are willing to help themselves. 

Question. Do you feel that Congress will 
give the President more power to reduce 
tariffs than he has had? 

Answer. I'm in favor of something being 
done in this field because, in my opinion, 
it’s vitally important in our national interest. 
In my opinion, Congress will give the Presi- 
dent broader authority in this field. 
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Now, again, people may agree that some- 
thing needs to be done, but they might have 
an honest disagreement about some of the 
details of what should be done. That isn't 
fatal to a bil). 

Question. On the question of medical care 
for the aged, do you favor placing it under 
Social security? 

“3 Answer. Yes, I've always been in favor of 
Question. What's your judgment about the 
chances 

Answer. If the bill is reported out of com- 
Mittee, I feel that we will get it through 
the House. The difficult task will be in 
haying a bill reported out of committee. 


WAYS TO HELP SCHOOLS 


Question. How about your view on aid to 
Schools, including parochial schools and 
Private schools? 

Answer. Parochial schools are private 
Schools. I always refer to private schools, 
because there are private schools that are 
not church-related—though it is true that 
most of them are church-related, I will agree. 
Do you want my position on school legisla- 
tion? 

Question, Les 

Answer. I've always supported school-con- 
struction legislation. 

My position on school legislation is very 
simple. I respect the fact that people may 
not agree with me and I respect their right 
to their views and their right to disagree. 
But I expect others to respect the fact that 
T have the right to my views. 

To begin with, I've always supported school 
legislation, and you'll find that, whenever 
the vote came, I voted for it. And you'll 
find that I spoke for aid to schools in the 
Past years. I believe that we should 
Strengthen our whole educational system. 

I'm talking now about elementary and 
Secondary schools. I realize we can't legis- 
late for ‘private schools on the same basis 
that we can for public schools. But I do 
believe that we can strengthen our overall 
School system, including private schools. 

I support the general bill for school aid. 
But I also believe that, in the best interests 
of our country—certainly in strengthening 
the overall elementary- and secondary-school 
System—there should be provisions for long- 
term loans at reasonable rates of interest 
to private schools for the building of class- 
Toom facilities: (1) to teach science, (2) to 
teach mathematics, and (3) to teach lan- 
guages. 

I don't know how anybody can say that 
that's inconsistent. with the Constitution, 
and I don’t see how anybody can, in this 
day and age, disagree. But people do. They 
have a right to their views. S 

I also believe in the 50 percent forgiveness 
for those who have received Government 
loans to finish their college education and 
to enter the career of teaching. When they 
teach in public schools, they are given, as 
you know, 50 percent forgiveness of the loan 
Over a 5-year period. This should be ex- 
tended to private schools. 

Private schools have a demand for teach- 
ers. This is an unintentional discrimina- 
tion against the private schools, when grad- 
Uates of colleges who wish to make teach- 
ing a career in private schools are denied the 
Same privilege of loan forgiveness given to 
teachers in public schools. I e it 
makes it more difficult for the private-school 
System to get the young-men and young- 
Women teachers. 

That's been my position. However, sup- 
bose a bill were reported out of committee 
Without any provision for private schools 
What would I do? I would vote for it. Iam 
Quoted as saying I'd vote against such a 
bul. Au anyone had to do was to ask me. 
My views are entirely different than they 
have been portrayed. 

Question, Are you and the President in 

t om some phases of aid to 
education? 

Answer. I couldn't answer that question. 
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I don't know definitely what are the Presi- 
dent's views with reference to my views 
relating to private schools. I'm for the gen- 
eral education bill—have always been, 
through the years—every rolicall will find 
me voting for it. 

However, I believe that long-term loans 
to private schools for the purposes I have 
stated would be for the best interest of our 
country. I think it would be unfortunate 
not to encourage the almost 6 million young 
Americans attending private schools to study 
to be scientists, physicists, mathematicians, 
learned in the languages. 

Question. Do you think that aid to edu- 
cation is going to be approved in this 
session? 

Answer. Of course, without the question 
of private schools involved, such legislation 
has been defeated in the past. And, with- 
out the question of teachers’ salaries in- 
volved, legislation has been defeated in the 
past. It's only a few years ago that, on the 
final passage in the House, a bill confined, 
as I remember, to school construction was 
defeated by five votes. It was almost the 
same bill that former President Eisenhower 
had recommended a year or so before. But 
there was a change in the climate of the 
administration between the recommendation 
and the time the bill came up for vote. The 
result was that it was defeated by five votes, 
and we didn't get many Republican votes 
for it. 

Question. And was that limited to public 
schools? 

Answer. That was confined to public 
schools, yes. So if we have a straight school- 
construction bill, it’s going to have a hard 
job getting approval. We brought up an 
abbreviated bill the last session, and it was 
defeated by a very substantial margin. I 
voted for it. 

Question. Would you care to predict what 
will happen this time? 

Answer. No, I couldn't. I would say this: 
that I favor a bill with provisions for loans 
to private schools. If we get a bill up for 
vote and the provisions for aid to private 
schools are not in it, or if they are in and 
the House votes to strike them out, Id vote 
for the bill Just the same, 


THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION 


Question. It sometimes is said that, as a 
Roman Catholic, your attitude toward aid 
to education has been influenced by the 
church, Could you discuss that? 

Answer. There has never Ween any mem- 
ber of the hierarchy of the Catholic Church 
that has ever discussed the subject with me. 

You know, the strange thing to me is to 
read in the paper about so-and-so as a Mem- 
ber of Congress and a Catholic. You never 
hear anybody mentioned as a Presbyterian 
or an Episcopalian, or a Baptist, or any other 
religion, and that is correct. My views are 
my own independent views. Nobody has 
ever even spoken to me. 

I have felt for many years that long-term 
loans for certain purposes, for private 
schools, were proper. As a matter of fact, 
you could go much further. You could have 
specific grants. 

Nobody talks about the constitutionality 
of long-term loans for college dormitory 
purposes, or about aiding private colleges, 
yet the same basic constitutional questions 
are involved. 

We have long-term loans now for equip- 
ment—purchase of equipment—in private 
schools for those purposes, already in the 
law. Mine is just a step further through the 
building of classroom facilities for the pur- 
poses I have heretofore stated. There are 
many aspects of this question. As a matter 
of fact, one of the greatest educational bills 
we have is the one I introduced—the Don- 
able Property Act. Schools, colleges, as well 
as hospitals, are the beneficiary of all this 
surplus property that the Government has. 

Last year there was an acquisition value 
in this property of about $400 million—just 
last year, alone. Since the bill became law, 
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the hospitals and schools of the country have 
got probably $4 to $5 billion acquisition 
value in usable items. And I am the author 
of the bill. They all benefit. 

So—from the angle of effect on education 
and hospitals, the Donable Property Act is 
a matter of great significance and impor- 
tance. And, since it’s been mentioned, I will 
just tell you that I resent with all the vigor 
at my command these references to my re- 
ligion influencing my attitude on public 
questions. 

Question. Some people say that your party 
tends to be one of big spenders. Is an effort 
to be made to curtall spending in this ses- 
sion? 

Answer. Of course, the accusation is not 
supported by the facts. The Democratic 
Party is one of great builders. I could make 
a campaign speech in response to that ques- 
tion, but it would be Inappropriate on this 
occasion. 

Of course, the cost of Government Is In- 
creasing and in all governments—Federal, 
State, and local—there are factors that we're 
all acquainted with. But I know what you 
mean—you mean unnecessary expenditures. 

The increased expenditures last year—a 
little over $6 billion, as you will remember— 
were for national defense. I think the 
American people will support any recom- 
mendation that the President felt was neces- 
sary for the defense of our country. I'd even 
go further: I think they would be willing 
to make sacrifices by accepting additional 
taxes if necessary for greater national de- 
fense. 

COALITIONS IN HOUSE 


Question. Coming back to the House of 
Representatives: Is there such a thing as a 
real working coalition In the House—a con- 
servative coalition? 

Answer. I cannot answer that question, 
because that presupposes a definite organi- 
zation. I've heard it charged, but I couldn't 
say, on the evidence I've had, that it is so. 

Question. Well, would you say that, to the 
same extent there might be a conservative 
coalition, there is also a liberal coalition? 

Answer. On all important legislation of a 
progressive nature—recognizing that there 
might be honest differences of opinion— 
every effort is made to try to attract the 
progressive-minded Members in both parties 
to support progressive legislation that is be- 
fore the House. 

Question. Conservative grouping is a little 
bit more formal than the liberal grouping, 
is it not? 

Answer. You're the one who made that 
statement, and you'd have to give me evi- 
dence. I see no evidence upon which I could 
make a finding that there is a formal organi- 
zation, 

Question. Do you favor an increase in the 
size of the House? 

Answer. I favor an increase. 

Question. How many members would you 
favor adding? 

Answer. The House membership in this 
Congress will be 435. The increase 
is either to 451 or 438 or 439. The 438 is by 
Treason of the admission of Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

Three States lost Congressmen because of 
admission to the Union of Alaska and Hawalil, 
and I strongly favored the admission of 
Hawall and Alaska. Massachusetts is one 
of those suffering loss of a seat in the House 
as a result. And so it seems to me there's 
a clear case for increasing House membership 
to this extent. 

There's some logic to the argument that, 
to keep the House odd-numbered, member- 
ship should be 439 rather than 438. You 
can't Ignore the logic of that argument. So 
any reasonable bill that the committee re- 
ported out is one that I would support, even 
if more than three or four. 

Question. Isn't it going to be a little hard 
to hold the House, on any fixed num- 
ber of new Members, once you open up the 
subject? 
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Answer. That's one of the imponderables 
that confronted us last year, and you can't 
really answer that until the matter comes 
before the House. No one could give a defi- 
nite answer before action by the House. 

Question, Complaints are heard that the 
House membership is out of balance; that is 
to say, it gives too much weight to the view- 
points of the rural areas and the small towns 
and small cities and not enough to the view- 
points of the big cities. Would you agree 
with that? 

Answer. No; not today—not for some past 
years. There might have been something 
to that when I first came to Congress, but, 
no; I could not agree to that now—otherwise, 
you wouldn't have had housing legislation, 
minimum wage, $0 many progressive bills 
that are of primary interest to the urban 
districts, particularly cities. You wouldn’t 
have them enacted into law if that was so. 
I think that’s the answer. 

REFLECTING PUBLIC WISHES 

Question. Would you say that a Member 
of the House tends to be closer to the 
people than either a Senator or the Presi- 
dent, inasmuch as House Members stand 
for reelection every 2 years? 

Answer. I don’t think either branch is 
closer to the people than the President. 
The President is a symbol of all the hopes 
and aspirations of our people. 

As between the two branches, the Senate 
now, of course—as a result of direct election 
and, in most States, direct .nomination—is 
certainly close to the people. But, having 
that in mind, I don't think the Senators, 
as close to the people as they are, are as 
close as the Members of the House, because 
they cover a State and we represent a con- 
gressional district. And, by reason of that 
service to a district, we can keep closer— 
and the people know their Congressman 
pretty well, where they might not know the 
Senator. 

Question. A Member of the House, be- 
cause he's elected every 2 years, has a chance 
to get close more often than a Member of the 
Senate— 

Answer. I think the House Member would 
be closer even if there were 4-year terms. 

Question. You've been in Congress a long 
time. Has it been your observation over 
the years that Members, by and large, tend 
to reflect what they conceive to be the 
majority view of the people of their own 
district? 

Answer. I would think most Members 
view things from a national angle. My ex- 
perience teaches me that. Take my own 
case: I've always supported farm legislation. 
I come from Boston, where there isn't a 
farm in my district. But there's a prob- 
lem in agriculture. I've always supported 
farm legislation, because I realize the great 
importance of agriculture to our national 
economy. 

I've always voted, also, for projects to 
develop our natural resources and to pro- 
tect against floods, etc. 

Just because these projects are not lo- 
cated in New England is no reason why I 
should vote against them. I don't know 
why I should vote against a great project 
out West or down South or anywhere else 
if it benefits our country. 


Making Sure About the CIA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate will shortly be asked to consider 
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the nomination of John A. McCone to be 
the new head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. A hearing on the nomination is 
scheduled for January 18. 

Because I believe this post is one of the 
most important in our Government, con- 
cerned as it is with the information on 
which our policy decisions may be based, 
I have taken a great deal of interest in 
this nomination. The Senator from 
Minnesota, Euer an McCartuy, has 
also been deeply interested in the quali- 
fications and background of the nominee 
and plans to testify. 

I feel that Senator McCarty is doing 
a most useful and necessary job in 
studying the circumstances surrounding 
this nomination and in bringing the 
facts into full consideration. It is one 
of the problems uniquely arising here 
that the qualifications and attitudes of 
the Director of Central Intelligence may 
be examined only the one time—at a 
hearing upon his qualifications—and 
the work his Agency does, is subjected 
thereafter to no regular congressional 
surveillance. 


Tribute has been paid to the work 
which Senator McCartuy has done in 
an editorial which appeared on Janu- 
ary 14 in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
I offer this editorial for the RECORD as 
I believe it underlines the importance of 
this hearing. 


I would make one statement, how- 
ever, regarding a conclusion drawn in 
the editorial. It states that Mr. Mc- 
Cone should be questioned whether he 
believes he has a mandate to use force 
anywhere in the world, even in violation 
of U.S. treaty obligations. Congress has 
already entrusted authority to the Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence to carry 
out any assignments given him by the 
National Security Council. He is pre- 
cluded from taking any steps not 
authorized by the President of the United 
States. Yet there remains excellent 
reason why Congress should exercise 
surveillance over the policies and or- 
ganization of the Agency it established 
in 1947 and gave such tremendous power. 

The article follows: 

~ Maxine Sure ABOUT THE CIA 

Extraordinary is the only word for the 
Powers of the Director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. Conceivably, he might in- 
volve the United States in war. Short of 
that extreme, the Agency is engaged not only 
in the search for information by espionage 
and any other means it deems suitable, but 
possibly also in political intrigues in many 
parts of the world. All this without the 
clear knowledge of Congress, Even the CIA 
budget, obviously big, is a guarded secret. 

Especially since the tragic fiasco of the 
Cuban invasion, the risks involved in its ac- 
tivities have engendered a desire for greater 
assurance about the work of the CIA. Since 
the Government may make perilous deci- 
sions on the Agency's say-so, its head—at the 
least—should be one of the most mature, 
objective, and responsible men in Washing- 
ton. 
John A. McCone, former head of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, was named to 
the post by President Kennedy after Con- 
gress adjourned. Now that it is again in 
session, Senator EUGENE J. McCarrny, of 
Minnesota, says that he will oppose con- 
firmation. This may not please the White 
House and it may offend some men on Capi- 
tol Hill, but the quietly competent Senator 
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from Minnesota is conscientiously doing his 
duty. 

Objections to Mr. McCone have been 
raised on his record. It is a question 
whether these are disqualifying. Yet it 
would be a dereliction of congressional re- 
sponsibility if such matters were not looked 
into. As Senator McCarruy has indicated, 
the investigation also should go into policies 
established by Mr. McCone for the CIA— 
especially whether he believes he has a man- 
date to use force anywhere in the world, 
even in violation of U.S. treaty obligations. 
In insisting on a review of Mr. McCone’s 
qualifications, Senator McCarrry serves his 
country well. 


Opposition by Delaware Farm Bureau, 
Inc,, to Controls on Turkeys and 
Broilers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 17, 1962 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a letter from Mr. James H. Bax- 
ter, Jr., president of the Delaware Farm 
Bureau, Inc. 

In this letter Mr. Baxter calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the Delaware Farm 
Bureau has unanimously passed a reso- 
lution opposing any type of controls on 
turkeys and broilers. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DELAWARE Farm BUREAU, INC., 
Dover, Del, January 5, 1962. 
Senator JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: At our board meeting On 
Tuesday, January 2, we discussed our posi- 
tion on production controls, and we thought 
it best that we bring you up to date with our 
policy on volume controls on turkeys and 
poultry. 

At the annual meeting of the Sussex Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau membership it was unani- 
mously passed that they go on record op- 
posing any type of controls on turkeys and 
broilers. 

This same resolution was placed before 
the voting delegates at our State convention 
and was also unanimously approved. 

Our State policy was then sent to the 
American Farm Bureau Convention in Chi- 
cago and the following policy was approved: 

Volume controls: “We oppose the use of 
any legislation on administrative controls 
to restrict the total volume of production 
on marketing of livestock, turkeys, poultry: 
or any other agricultural commodity not 
now under control.” 

We feel that this information is very 
significant at this time because of the fact 
of the proposed turkey referendum and the 
proposed legislation in the Senate to place 
poultry in line for Government controls. 

So, therefore, we hope that you will vote 
against any such proposal and that you will 
use your influence on others to do likewise. 

With the best wishes for a happy neW 
year for 1962. 


1962 
Tariff and Trade Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce for several years 
refused to take a position on either side 
of the foreign trade policy issue, This 
long-standing position has been 
Changed, following a discussion of the 
issues by Dr. Jack Behrman, of the Com- 
Merce Department, and myself, before 
a chamber meeting at Columbus a week 
ago. I offer as part of my remarks the 
resolution stating the new position of 
the Ohio Chamber of Commerce: 

TARIFF AND TRADE AGREEMENTS 
(Resolution unanimously approved January 

8, 1962, by board of directors, Ohio Cham- 

ber of Commerce) 

In view of the Federal Government's rec- 
Ognition of and its expressions of concern 
Over stiffening world competition with Amer- 
lean- produced goods, it is the judgment of 
the board of directors of the Ohio Chamber 
ot Commerce that the Government has an 
Obligation to pursue policies which will assist 

can enterprise to lower its production 
oe and thus broaden world market poten- 


Under present world economic conditions, 
Opportunities for freer competition and freer 
trade should be goals for our Nation; but 
thts board feels impelled to observe that the 
Concept of freer trade, without opportunity 
for more equal competitive status, is fraught 
With the danger of grave economic disloca- 
tions and the creation of much new unem- 
Ployment. 

It is a part of this board's judgment that 
the Federal Government, along with consid- 
eration of tariff and international trade rela- 
tions, has the responsibility to reexamine 
Policies which increase legislated costs of 
Productio tax-financed subsidies 
in multiple economic fields, promotion of 
Vastly relief, welfare and unemploy- 
Ment benefit payments, and steadily enlarg- 

aid to governments of other nations. 

The Ohio Chamber counsels painstaking 
examination of the remedies being proposed 
as an accompaniment to new tariff and trade 
&greements—ioans to injured companies and 
Communities, retraining and moving allow- 
ances for displaced workers, more generous 
Unemployment insurance payments, and ear- 
lier retirement under social security. 

To us, these proposals constitute additional 
tax-cost and payroll assessment burdens to 
be legislated onto American industry, busi- 
ness and labor, when the demonstrated need 
is to reduce, not to increase, such costs 
costs which must be met, in turn, by in- 
creasing the price of goods marketed here 
dr abroad. 
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Policies which, in the opinion of this 
Board, require reexamination, are illustrated 
by the following: 

Corporate income tax rates higher than 
those of any other country except Great 
Britain; negligible tax credits to stockholders, 
as compared with those allowed by other 
countries; lower depreciation writoff than in 
any competing nation; competitively ad- 
verse treatment of capital gains; excessive 
income and excise taxes, a part of which are 
devoted to financing competing enterprise 
both within and without the United States; 
and execessive payroll charges for Govern- 
ment benefits under social security. 

These Government-controlled economic 
factors are imposed upon American enter- 
prise, which also pays wage rates more than 
twice as high as those in any competing 
country; more than three times as high 
as those prevailing in Europe. 

In our judgment, these combined factors 
have made the problem of replacing and 
modernizing the American industrial ma- 
chine exceedingly difficult; have made the 
creation of new plants and the expansion 
of plants an unnecessarily high-cost pro- 
gram; have forced mergers and other pro- 
tective policies which tend to lessen creative 
initiative in new enterprise and new prod- 
ucts, and in creation of new employment; 
and have restricted the ability of American 
manufacturers to hold and to further ex- 
tend their equitable share of the world's 
markets, domestic and foreign. 

Since it is the judgment of this Board 
that these governmental policies, among 
others, have produced, in total, the over- 
all national problems now brought into sharp 
focus by the debate over tariff and trade 
policies, it is our conclusion that—concur- 
rently with reconsideration by the Govern- 
ment of its tariff and reciprocal trade poli- 
cies, and the proposed broadening of Presi- 
dential powers in this area—the Congress of 
the United States of America should revise 
other policies, such as those itemized above, 
which have brought about this present 
national concern. 

Harry W. ARNOLD, 

Chairman of the Board. 

Huco H. Youne, 
President. 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS ~- 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1938), 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938) . 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recor should be processed through this 
office, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice ApprEss: House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker, John W. McCormack 
Abbitt, Watkins M., va 


5 Thomas G., 6278 29th St. 
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Adair, E. Ross, Ind 4000 Mass. Ave. 
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Let’s Stand Up on Our Hindlegs and Be 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr, MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Philippic denunciations of Communist 
Sympathizers by many loyal Americans 
has been termed as the irresponsible ac- 
tions of “superpatriots.” So much so 
that one might think a unique inspira- 
tion like that of Francis Scott Key in 
Writing “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
might today be labeled the act of a 

Superpatriot.” 

The inference we obtain from the 
word “superpatriot” when used in the 
Press is that it is a dirty word—the indi- 
Viduals are evil, and could be considered 
dangerous. If our children were to read 
some newspapers, they might get the 
idea that the likés of Paul Revere and 
Patrick Henry were faithless. 

Mr. Speaker, just what is a super- 
Patriot”? I feel that many of those so 
Stereotyped speak with earnestness and 
force on subjects that are close to the 
hearts of the American people. Ben 
Hibbs in the December 23, 1961, issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post writes with 
the zeal of James Russell Lowell in the 
following editorial which I feel is one of 
the finest articles I have read on this 
Subject: 

Ler’s Srann Ur on Our HInpircs AND BE 
AMERICANS 

This is our last issue before Christmas, 
and traditionally this should be a Christmas 
editorial. It will not be. It also happens 
that this is the last issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post in which my name will appear 
as editor, and there are some things I want 
to say. I came to the editorship of the Post 
in a time of national crisis—in the black 
early months of World War II—and now, 20 
years later, I am leaving the editorship in 
another era of crisis and doubt. I suppose 
Jou might call this editorial, if indeed it is 
an editorial, a declaration of my faith in a 
country that I love deeply. 

There was a time when our way of life in 
America was simpler and easier, when human 
Values seemed to be more nearly black and 
White, when the currents of national pride 
ran more strongly than they do now. The 
younger generation cannot remember those 
times, I do, and while I am not ancient 
enough or foolish enough to wish vainly for 
the return of an era that is past, I think it 

urgent that we recapture some of the na- 
tional fortitude, the ebullience of- spirit, that 
Were so evident in the time of our fathers an 
our grandfathers. = 

4s a kid growing up on the Kansas prairies 
Of 50 years ago, I often listened to the yarns 
or the old sodbusters as they sat around the 
Stove in my father’s hardware store of a win- 
ter evening. These were the leathery old 
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pioneers who had lived through drought and 
blizzards and the devastation of the grass- 
hopper years; who had subsisted on very 
little, and who in the end had taken this 
raw plains country by the scruff of its neck 
and turned it into a gracious and smiling 
land. Among them were men of foreign ex- 
traction. Some were veterans of the Civil 
War, which was still recent enough to be 
green in the memories of our elders, and 
some had fought, even later, in the final In- 
dian wars of the western prairies. Doubtless 
there was an element of fiction in the tales 
they told, but there was also a deep and jus- 
tifiable pride in what they had accomplished. 
And above all, they possessed an abiding 
fafth in the future of America and a pro- 
found gratitude to the country that had 
given them their chance. . 

In those days the Fourth of July orators 

called America the land of opportunity and 
the greatest country on earth, and we be- 
lieved them. In our schools and churches 
and our homes we were taught pride in coun- 
try, and on holidays the bands played and 
the flags waved. It never occurred to anyone 
that all this was unsophisticated or corny. 
Although the prairie country of my youth 
was closer to the pioneer days than most of 
America, the same spirit of pride and belief 
in our destiny pervaded the Nation as a 
whole during the early years of this century. 
This was the atmosphere in which I and 
millions of other young Americans, who are 
now past middle age, grew up. It was an 
atmosphere, a state of mind, which gave 
meaning to life, put some purpose into toil 
and struggle, fired the soul of many a young 
man with a consuming desire to be some- 
body. 
Now America is no longer an insular coun- 
try. In a brief half century we have had 
to grow up and take our place among the 
nations of the world, and it has been a pain- 
ful, and often confusing, experience. We 
have made some mistakes and have learned 
that we have some national faults. We have 
become indisputably the leaders of the West- 
ern World, and we have found that such 
leadership involves some awesome responsi- 
bilities. We also have learned that a leader 
is always the target for criticism of all kinds, 
much of it captious and unreasonabie. 

The heads of neutralist nations come to 
this country and lecture us on our faults, at 
the same time asking for financial assistance. 
The press of many so-called friendly coun- 
tries carries on a constant drumfire of criti- 
cism of America and its actions—and even 
sometimes of its motives. We are told by 
people wo don't really know us, who don’t 
know what America Is like, that we are all 
materialists, with but little desire or capac- 
ity for the finer things of life; that we are 
brash and cocksure; that we are psychopathic 
about the threat of world communism; and 
so on and on down the list of our sins— 
personal, national, and international 

We, of course, can live through this sense- 
less sort of carping. It is also true that in 
some cases we deserve the censure that is 
leveled at us. The bungled Cuban invasion 
of last spring is a sad example. What wor- 
ries me, however, is that this barrage of nig- 
gling criticism from abroad, this posture of 
superiority on the part of our friends, is 
having its effect on our own national atti- 
tude of mind. The seeds of doubt—doubt 
of ourselves—are becoming too strong with- 
in us. It is right, of course, that we should 


examine our faults, and I honor our Ameri- 
can writers who do this chore fairly and hon- 
estly. I have published much of their work 
in the Post. It was in the Post, for example, 
that the provocative book, “The Ugly Ameri- 
can,” was first given to the public. For it is 
only by a free discussion of our errors that 
we can correct those errors. 

But throughout all this, in the name of 
Heaven let us remember that we still have 
a great deal to be proud of. We Americans 
have become so sensitive about what the 
rest of the world thinks of us that we are 
now inclined to lie down and roll over when- 
ever the finger of criticism is pointed our 
way. Yet there is no reason to be apologetic 
about America. Other nations have also 
made thelr mistakes, and it would be hard 
for any one of them to match the decent 
idealism which we have brought to our role 
in world affairs. 

In World War II we did more than any 
other nation to destroy the evil forces which 
were determined to dominate the earth. 
After the war it was our Marshall plan which 
helped restore Western Europe and kept 
communism at bay in that vital part of the 
world, We have continued to pour out our 
wealth and our manpower in an attempt to 
shore up freedom and human decency in 
other parts of the earth—sometimes without 
success, but we keep trying. We are now at- 
tempting, insofar as our resources permit, to 
assist the undeveloped countries and the 
emerging nations, and we know that the end 
is not in sight. We do these things because 
we believe they are right, not for territory or 
trade or the love of power. We have demon- 
strated that on the international scene we 
are an unselfish people, and we all know, 
even if it doesn’t occur to our foreign critics, 
that the wherewithal for all this comes right 
out of our burdensome income-tax remit- 
tances, and that in many families there is 
hardship because of our national generosity, 
Foreign legend to the contrary, we are not a 
nation of millionaires. 

Back in 1948 that wise old statesman, 
Bernard Baruch, wrote an article for the 
Saturday Evening Post which he titled “A 
Few Kind Words for Uncle Sam.” It was a 
resounding pronouncement of his pride in 
his country. I think it is high time that 
we all start saying a few kind words for 
Uncle Sam whenever the occasion arises, and 
perhaps even when there is no obvious oc- 
casion. Somehow we must revive in the 
hearts of our young people the deep pride 
that all Americans must have in their heri- 
tage. 

Elsewhere in this issue of the Post there 
is a fascinating survey of the attitudes of 
some 3,000 typical young Americans, boys 
and girls of high school and college age, 
on a variety of matters. It is a survey that 
was made with scrupulous care by the Gal- 
lup organization, and it was done on such 
a broad and scientifically balanced base that 
its results can hardly be challenged. The 
thing that emerges most clearly from this 
study is that far too many of our boys and 
girls these days have a curiously flabby and 
uninformed attitude of mind about our 
country, its history and its future, and about 
their own lives and their own futures. Too 
many are interested chiefly in security, an 
8-hour day, and a relatively easy way of life. 
If the spark of ambition is there, it is buried 
pretty deep in some of them. 
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Now, this may be nothing more serious 
than evidence that the first stirrings of ma- 
turity are slower in coming these days. But 
I am afraid it is a bit more than that. I 
am afraid that somehow we have lost the 
ability, or perhaps the will, to fire our boys 
and girls with the human spark of pride 
in self and country, with the urge to accom- 
plish something and to be somebody in this 
land of opportunity. And if this is true, we 
must not make the mistake of laying the 
blame entirely on the schools. The place 
where these things are best taught is right 
in the home—by example as well as by word. 

These are bewildering times, fearful times. 
The shadow of atomic destruction hangs 
constantly over us. I am not one of those 
who believe the shadow will become reality, 
but I cannot deny the possibility. In any 
event, our only safeguard is to remain strong, 
strong in heart and fiber as well as in arms. 
This I believe we shall find a way to do. 
This is the basic faith I have in America. 
Perhaps it is too simple, but there it Is. 

Last June my old friend, MacKinlay Kan- 
tor, famed novelist who writes of the Civil 
War era and pioneer days in the West, was 
given an honorary degree by Iowa Wesleyan 
College, and I have before me a copy of his 
address. He discussed, in far more eloquent 
language than I can command, some of the 
same things I have dealt with in this edi- 
torial, His tone was one of firmness and 
hope. At the end of his speech he addressed 
his remarks to the spirit of old Abe Lincoln, 
and his final paragraph was this: “The 
dreams are ever around us, Mr. Lincoln. 
There is medicine in the breeze and an en- 
zyme beneath the sod; and we still have a 
yearning and a gallantry, sir.” 

I like that high trumpet note from Mac 
Kantor. I echo it. I think we still have it 
in us to dream and to achieve, to be gallant 
and proud, to stand up on our hind legs 
and be Americans, 
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A Good Thing Gets a Crowd 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a very interest- 
ing editorial entitled, “A Good Thing 
Gets a Crowd,” published in the Chicago 
Daily News on Thursday, January 11, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Goon THING GETS A Crowp 

Rush-hour traffic congestion on Chicago's 
expressways will increase to the exact point 
that these highways offer no timesaving over 
the older, ordinary routes. This theory was 
advanced by Anthony Downs, analyst of the 
Real Estate Research Corp. It has the ring 
of a profound, cosmic truth, like Parkin- 
son's law that expenses always rise to equal 
income, 

The assumption is that every motorist will 
use the expressways as long as—and only as 
long as—they offer an advantage. Only if 
expressway capacity is enlarged to accom- 
modate all possible users can we avoid a 
state of equilibrium in which travel time is 
equal on all routes. 

This, as we said, sounds like an axiom 
applicable to all public facilities. Open a 
new golf course and players will flock to it 
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until the waiting time becomes the same 
as that on the old one. 

Downs" law seems even to have applica- 
tion to medical care, as West Virginia is 
discovering. The State plunged heavily into 
the Federal money-matching plan for aiding 
the aged. The appropriation of $1,325,000 
is exhausted, and the States owes another $2 
milion to $3 million in unpaid medical bills. 

One reason for the high cost was the 
steady rise in hospital admissions. which 
gained by 1,000 a month as the word got 
around that the State would pay the bill. By 
December 1 the State was obliged to cut the 
fees allowed under the medical-care-for-the- 
aged plan back to those previously estab- 
lished for persons on relief. This meant a 
maximum of $20 a day for hospitalization 
instead of $35. Physicians now get a maxi- 
mum fee of $40, instead of the previous 
$187.50. 

Consequently, only 132 of West Virginia's 
1,800 physiclans, and only 23 hospitals out 
of 108 previously participating are going 
along with the new program. In other words, 
the traffic exceeded the capacity of the free- 
way, and brought about an equilibrium in 
which the quality and cost of medical care 
is level between the new program and what 
previously existed. 

The Government can, of course, pour more 
money into expressways and more money in- 
to a medical care plan. The proponents of 
medical care for the aged under the social 
security administration contend that with 
everybody under a health insurance plan 
there would be no question of adequate fi- 
nancing to keep facilities ahead of demand. 

The very phrase “health insurance” is a 
fraud in that context. Insurance is a volun- 
tary sharing of a risk, at stated cost, actu- 
arlally computed, and with the benefits 
stated in a firm contract. Social security is 
merely another tax to finance whatever Con- 
gress may see fit to prescribe in the way of 
medical care or any other benefits. 

Socialized medicine is an accurate name 
for it. It is not new. It started in Prussia 
in 1845. Bismarck enlarged it into a plan 
covering all German workers. It is signifi- 
cant that absenteeism ascribed to illness 
thereupon trebled. 

When the British started it in 1948 the es- 
timate of the first year's cost was some $300 
million. It proved to be twice that, and in 
10 years was $2 billion. Charges for things 
formerly free have brought the system into 
equilibrium with what the taxpayers are will- 
ing to shell out. 

What it all seems to show is that any new 
government service, be it medical care or 
rapid expressways, is quickly saturated by 
demand, It should be noted, however, that 
in the case of expressways there was a net 
addition to the existing facilities. In medi- 
cal care, what is proposed is new demand on 
existing means of serving the Ul. 


Jim Piersall, Connecticut’s New Senator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
dict a suċcessful and colorful season for 
the Washington Senators in 1962. A 
genius for baseball and business, the 
personable Jim Piersall, who comes to 
Washington from my native Waterbury, 
Conn., by way of Boston and Cleveland, 
will provide the spirit and the spark at 
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center field and at the plate to help 
swell the attendance at Washington 
Stadium, and improve the club’s league 
standings. 

Jim Piersall has won many major 
battles in the approach to the successes 
he has attained. He is now about to be- 
come the highest paid player on the 
payrolls of the Washington Senators. 
This is an achievement in itself; his rec- 
ord of other achievements has captured 
the admiration of the world of baseball. 

I have followed Jim Piersall's career 
in baseball from the time he showed 
great promise as an athlete in Leaven- 
worth High School, Waterbury, Conn. 
I have witnessed his ups and downs, 
sharing with his loyal fans and friends 
his triumphs and frustrations. I look 
forward to welcoming him and his lovely 
wife and their eight children, and his 
mother, to Washington when he joins 
the Senators for the 1962 season. I am 
confident that my colleagues share my 
feelings, and I know that all Connecti- 
cut natives in Washington will be mem- 
bers of the Jim Piersall Admiration 
Society. l 

I include at this point a column writ- 
ten by Francis Stann for the January 
16, 1962, edition of the Washington 
Star, which is a commentary on the Jim 
Piersall who is going to take Washing- 
ton by storm: 

TOMBSTONE SALESMAN FROM WATERBURY 

(By Francis Stann) 

A distinguished visitor in our town is A 
wealthy tombstone salesman from Water- 
bury, Conn., named James Anthony Piersall. 
When and if he signs a contract he also 
will become the highest paid athlete ever to 
work for the Washington Senators. 

It cost Gen, Pate Quesada a hefty press 
luncheon tab at the Statler for the privilege. 
but the Senators“ boss guy got his first 
closeup look (and listen) to the colorful, 
controversial centerfielder yesterday. And 
Piersall, unawed, unafraid, and unashamed, 
was in top, if restrained, form. 

“The two questions I hear most?“ Jimmy 
mused. “Yeah, first the one about my fight 
in Yankee Stadium last summer. The other 
is, ‘How do you like playing for a last-place 
club?” 

The general's ears pricked up at the second 
question, which Piersall answered first, “I 
say to people, ‘What diference does it make 
what club you play for if you don't go to the 
Yankees?’ Anyway, there aren't any last- 
place clubs in the winter.” 

About the so-called fight: Two young fans 
who were vocally belaboring Piersall in New 
York accepted his dare and jumped out 
of the bleachers on the attack. The tomb- 
stone seller, who also is a magazine publisher 
and sells some kind of batting gimmick, 
smiled in reminiscence. 

“Mickey,” he said to Manager Mickey Ver- 
non, another interested guest, I really 
kicked that first one. My foot was black 
and blue from toe to heel. I put everything 
I'd been saving up for all qualified knock- 
ers over the years.“ (“Qualified” takes the 
place of a row of asterisks.) 

“I don’t win many fights but I won this 
one. I turn to the other guy and now I 
see Mickey Mantle charging. Man, that 
was a good feeling. Mantle was the answer 
to those qualified sports writers in Cleve- 
land who always said, Nobody cares any- 
thing about that qualified goofball.” Well. 
Mickey did, and I saw a couple more Yankees 
starting out, too. 

“So I turned back to this second quall- 
fled bum and when I took a good look at 
him I knew I was well.” 
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Piersall, who is sometimes given to giggling 
instead of laughing, demonstrated. “They 
put those two in the jug and the father of 
one told the judge he wasn’t worth bailing 
out. The other father gave me hell, but I 
read in the rule book where you can't go up 
in the stands after a foul-mouthed fan. But 
if he comes on the field, he's your pigeon.” 

It is possible the Senators wistfully hoped 
to sign Piersall as soon as he hit town. How- 
ever, General Ed Doherty was de- 
tained by weather in Chicago and wasn't on 
hand yesterday to perform the ceremony. 
Today Jim was balking. 

“I got a contract,” Piersall testified, “but 
I figure it was just the kind a club has got 
to send a player by January 15 in order not 
to lose him.” 

Vernon noncommitally at his empty 
Parfait cup. General Quesada studied the 


“Was it for more or less money than you 
got In Cleveland last year?” somebody asked. 

“Oh, it was for more money,” Jimmy said, 
breezily. “But like Í said, I figure it was 
just a number Doherty wrote down. At 
least, I hope so.” 

“Let me ask you something personal,” an- 
Other in “Do you make as much 
belie? on the side as you do for playing 

“This year, twice as much,” Jimmy replied. 
Then perhaps a bit defensively, he added: 

I've got 11 dependents—a wife, 8 kids, a 
mother and me.” 

Small arithmetical wheels turned and si- 
lently spelled out an income that might go 
as high as 9 However, only Piersall’s 


“Do you suppose,” Mickey Vernon wryly 
inquired, “you’d be interested in opening 
& branch office in Marcus Hook?” Mickey 
is one of that Pennsylvania metropolis’ most 
illustrious sons. 

Piersall is properly proud of his 61 feats, 
which included batting .300 or better for the 
first time. To be exact, he hit .322 and stood 
third in the American League. “It was my 
best season in every way,” he declared. “I 
made more big plays in the field than I ever 
did. One reason was that our pitching in 
Cleveland fell apart and there were always a 
lot of runners on base.” 

There was a defiance, too, as he played 
last season. He was constantly feuding with 
the sports writers. “How about those guys?” 
he asked, “They called me a clubhouse law- 
yer. I don't think I am. But they also 
sald, ‘You won't be here next year“ I guess 
they called that shot right.” 

The meeting might have lasted indefinitely 
except that Piersall, stuffed with prime ribs, 
had to race to Baltimore to attend a banquet. 
Was it mentioned earlier that our new boy 
also is in wide demand as an after-dinner 
Speaker? He thinks last night's banquet was 
his 31st of the off-season—so far. 


Irregularities by the New Jersey State 
Police in Handling Traffic Tickets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The New- 
ark (N..) Star-Ledger is performing a 
useful service in bringing to public atten- 
tion reports of irregularities in the 
method of handling traffic tickets by the 
New Jersey State Policn and the general 
administration of tnas important law- 
enforcement agency. 
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Congress, too, is vitally concerned with 
highway safety and law enforcement. 
Irregularities of the nature reported in 
these articles, if true, undermine public 
confidence and respect for law enforce- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that 
several articles from the Newark Star- 
Ledger on this subject be inserted in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Newark Star-Ledger, Jan. 10, 1962] 
STATE POLICE: POLITICS AND TICKET FIXING 

The New Jersey State Police, long the sym- 
bol of incorruptible law enforcement, has 
been fixing tickets for the politically favored 
and disciplining troopers who balk at the 
practice. 

The charge is being made with increasing 
frequency by veteran troopers, disturbed over 
the state of affairs in the organization in 
which they have staked their careers. 

Fixes and other political meddling, they 
assert, is at the root of an attempt by some 
troopers to form a “fraternal organization” 
to protect them against politically motivated 
superiors. 

But the complaints are not confined to 
those backing the organizational movement, 
a survey by the Star-Ledger shows. 

The political meddling, charge the 
troopers, operates in three areas: Ticket 
fixing, assignments, promotions. 

The ticket fixing was described as wide- 
spread, but political interference in assign- 
ments and promotions was pictured as even 
more demoralizing. 

The tickets, in a State which boasts a 
supposedly fix-proof traffic ticket system, are 
being fixed in several different ways. Here 
are some fo the cases cited by the troopers: 

One involved downgrading a ticket from 
speeding over 65 in a 50-mile zone to speed- 
ing at 59 miles per hour. The difference 
seems small but the effect is large. 

New Jersey has an over-60 policy, under 
which a driver's license is automatically sus- 
pended if he is convicted of going that fast 
on a State highway. The revocable speed 
for the turnplikes is 70. 

Another case involved a speeding offense 
in which all four copies of a ticket were 
conveniently lost. 

But still another case involved altering a 
record to show that the ticket in question 
had been issued in another court’s jurisdic- 
tion. The case in question never did reach 
a court. 

‘Troopers assert that this type of activity, 
which an audit could uncover, doesn’t span 
the entire area of political interference. 
There are certain “untouchables” who just 
do not get tickets when they are caught in 
an offenes. 

One trooper related that men on radar 
duty are instructed not to issue tickets to 
cars with special license plate numbers. 

Another trooper told of ticketing a State 
judge for speeding. The ticket dis- 
appeared.” 

A trooper told of stopping the same State 
Official three times for breaking 70 on a 
superhighway. Each time he was instructed 
not to issue a ticket. 

The pressure to go along with this system, 
the troopers say is “terrific.” 

If a man is uncooperative, say the troopers, 
the weapon of transfer is brought into play. 
Here is one of the cases they cite: 

Trooper A decided that a highly placed 
speeder was no better than anyone else, 
and he issued a ticket, Subsequently he 
was asked to go along with a downgrading 
and he wouldn't. 

The trooper was transferred to a barracks 
50 miles from a home he had bought only a 
short while before. 1 

The threat of transfer is a tangible lever. 
An intangible pressure, say the troopers, is 
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the certain knowledge that any chance of 
promotion is throttled by “non-cooperation.” 

Assignments and promotions are also sub- 
ject to politics in their own right. 

The man with “the in” is more likely to get 
the comfortable post near home and the 
promotion, 

The man with no political sponsor is at 
the mercy of this system. 

There is no civil service road up the ladder 
of rank in the State police. 

One trooper in Monmouth County got so 
tired of waiting for his service record to 
be recognized he filed suit in Superior Court 
for a promotion. 

Other cases in point say the troopers are 
those of two men in the middle ranks who 
Jumped over several waiting in line for ap- 
pointment to high- posts “because 
they knew State officials.” 

“After you have a lot of time in the serv- 
ice and see this happen, you feel like quit- 
ting.” 


[From the Newark Star-Ledger, Jan. 11, 
1962] 


Troopers Quit IN DiscusT; BLAME Po trrics, 
Low MORALE 


Many men joined the New Jersey State 
Police because they saw in the golden tri- 
angle of the blue uniform a symbol of an 
elite law enforcement outfit. 

But 64 troopers quit during the past 4 
years disillusioned and disenchanted. They 
blamed politics, poor morale, low pay, long 
work hours, and trying “to fill a ticket 
quota.” 

Some troopers said they resigned because 
they felt there wasn’t any chance for promo- 
tion due to politics. 

State Police Commander, Col. Joseph Rut- 
ter, defends his promotional system, claim- 
ing promotions were made on “merit and 
seniority.” 

“If things are so bad why do so few men 
quit?” Rutter asks, 

Yet are they so few? The official record 
indicates trooper resignations have been on 
the upgrade since 1957, when 9 of the 
833-man force turned in their badges. Four 
resigned the following year, 12 the next, 17 
in 1960, and 22 last year. 

Veteran troopers were among those who 
resigned. Some turned to other police ca- 
reers in municipalities and others took Jobs 
as private investigators. 

One former trooper, now a Newark police 
officer, told why he left the State organiza- 
tion. 

‘When I first joined the State police I had 
high ideals,” he said. “I was impressed by 
the training program. But I made one mis- 
take. It convinced me I would never be pro- 
moted.” 

The trooper stopped a man for speeding 
and handed him a ticket. He learned the 
man was a high-ranking politician. 

“Instead of being commended, my supe- 
riors chewed me out and told me never to 
do it again. After a series of disillusion- 
ments, I decided to resign and joined the 
Newark police force. 

“The promotions are made on a competi- 
tive basis there and I would have time to 
further my education in police work. 

“When I was a tr we worked 90 
hours a week and didn't have time off for 
anything en 

A veteran trooper, attached to the radar 
unit, said he was reprimanded and trans- 
ferred when he ticketed a car with a special 
license plate number, 

He said his superior told him: 

“There is plenty of trash on the highways 
that you can give tickets to.” 

Another ex-trooper with 4 years of service 
said he thought it was a topnotch outfit 
when he joined. But after 6 months, he 
said: 

“I found it to be a feudal system where no 
trooper had any constitutional rights and 
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you had to belong to the West Trenton 
clique to get a promotion. 

“I got out before I got so much time in 
that it would be unwise to quit and lose the 
pension.” 

Many State cops complain about the ticket 
quota, although the existence of quotas has 
officially been denied, 

Said one trooper: 

“We were reprimanded unless we ticketed 
at least 20 motorists a month. Fallure to 
give out enough tickets meant a transfer 
to a far-off post.” 

Another 5-year man complained about the 
nonexistent quota system setup. It forces 
troopers to give out tickets unfairly * * +.” 

A 10-year careerman stationed in North 
Jersey said he once arrested a politician for 
speeding and while writing the ticket, the 
politician slugged him. He arrested the poll- 
tician for assault. Later he said, he was 
reprimanded by a superior who told him: 
“What are you trying to do? Get us in 
trouble?” 

A youthful ex-cop with 5 years’ service 
quit because “I became disillusioned.” 

“I had no political pull and looking into 
the future I realized things would not get 
any better, so I quit,” he said. “What's the 
use of wasting time?” 

But the father of four added: "I would go 
back into the State police if there were such 
things as promotional examinations and a 
nonpolitical administration.” 


From the Newark Star-Ledger, Jan. 14, 1962] 


TROOPERS TELL OP ORDERS To Take Ir Easy 
on VIP's 

The bulletin board read use good judg- 
ment in dealing with influential peo- 
ple . 

A superior officer tells a trooper he'll be 
transferred if he tickets any more VIP's. 

A high-ranking officer sends a trooper to 
pick up his laundry. 

A trooper is commanded to take home a 
“very important drunk.” 

A trooper tells how a State police relay 
squad was used to take a personal package 
aay North Jersey to Trenton for an offi- 
cial. 

These reports came in a sweeping tide 
last week from troopers stationed through- 
out New Jersey. The notice on the bulletin 
board was posted as “the minutes of a non- 
commissioned officers meeting of troop D in 
New Brunswick.” Troop D patrols the New 
Jersey Turnpike from Bergen County to Salem 
County. 

It said in part: 

“Troopers to use good judgment in any 
dealing with influential people (politicians) 

who can influence this extra money for us. 
Use diplomacy and tact.” 

A trooper explained that the brass “felt 
if too many VIP's got tickets they would 
knock down our pay raises when we asked 
for them .“ 

The veteran trooper said superiors con- 
stantly warn them not to ticket important 
figures. 

That's what is meant by the use of diplo- 
macy and tact * . 

“They threaten you with transfer if you 
don’t obey orders. = 

The trooper then explained that it has 
taken years for some troopers to get sta- 
tioned near their homes and they just follow 
orders to stay there. 

Another trooper explained: “If you ticket 
a VIP that's it * * *. You'll be brought in, 
reprimanded. They'll (superiors) tell you 
that you have embarrassed them * . 

The trooper, who has more than 5 years 
in the military-type police force, cited a 
case of a classmate who bucked the brass and 
gave a VIP a ticket for speeding. 

“He was doing way more than 70 miles 
per hour,” said the trooper. “You know 
where the trooper is today? 


~ “He's down somewhere near Cape May. 
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They brought him in, reprimanded him and 
told him he was embarrassing them. 

“This just shows how a trooper can get 
hurt for doing his duty.“ 

“And don't think it hasn't hurt that 
trooper,” he said. “His family still lives up 
in the north Jersey area and he has to drive 
about 50 to 60 miles to work every day.“ 

The trooper said he can't use the relay 
system under orders from the brass. 

Under the relay system, a trooper is carried 
from one station to the boundary line of 
the next, from there until the next and so 
on until he reaches his destination. 

Another veteran trooper gave further de- 
tails about the relay system. 

“I guess the brass thinks it's all right 
when we act as taxi drivers, chauffeurs and 
errand boys,“ he said. 

The trooper told about picking up VIPs 
and chauffeuring them around. Sometimes 
troopers have to take these men to their 
destinations, wait for them, and then make 
sure they get back home. 

Some of them, report the troopers, aren't 
too steady on their feet for the return trip. 

Troopers also say they have been errand 
boys on several occasions to deliver packages. 
One trooper told of picking up a package 
and it was relayed for miles to Trenton. 

A report came back later that it was a 
State officeholder’s pajamas. 

“I don’t doubt it one bit,” said the trooper. 
“We are called on to deliver so many things.” 

Then there's the laundry story told by an- 
other trooper. 

A superior ordered the trooper to fetch his 
laundry. When the trooper returned, the 
superior chewed him out for not getting 
the discount. The laundry gives a dis- 
count for cash-and-carry customers. 

Last week charges of political interference 
were made by the troopers, who also charged 
that they have been forced by their superiors 
to downgrade and fix tickets issued to influ- 
ential persons. 

Attorney General David D. Furman and 
Supreme Court Administrator Edward B. Mc- 
Connell have begun investigations. 


[From the Newark Star-Ledger, Jan, 15, 1962] 
THE Case oF TROOPER X 


If there's any doubt about what a trooper 
has to face when he tickets a VIP, consider 
the case of trooper X. Trooper X was work- 
ing on radar patrol when a car had barreled 
through at 75 miles an hour. He flagged it 
down and discovered it was former State 
Conservation Commissioner Salvatore Bon- 
tempo's auto. The trooper said he was 
sorry, but had to give the chauffeur a 
ticket. : 

Trooper X continued patrol as the chauf- 
feur-driven limousine drove away. A short 
time later trooper X was ordered to report 
for questioning. 

The captain reportedly dressed him down 
during a half-hour lecture, telling trooper X 
that he had used poor discretion and judg- 
ment. The trooper, it was suggested, should 
quit because he had disgraced the State 
police for issuing a ticket. 

He warned trooper X to “shape up” or he 
would be transferred. 

A few days later trooper X was called to 
Trenton. A major told him that he was a 
good man and could probably get ahead if he 
used discretion. 

TROOPER TRANSFERRED 


At the same time, the major inferred the 
trooper needed psychiatric help. 

Trooper X returned to his post, but after 
& few more tickets given to other important 
figures he was on his way—to a State police 
station more than 100 miles from his home. 
It takes him 2% hours to get to work and 
he's away from his family for almost a week 
at a time. 

Contacted yesterday about the incident, 
Bontempo denied being in the car when it 
was stopped. He sald an aid was in the 
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car at the time. But he remembered the 
incident. 

“Even if I had been in the car I would not 
have interceded for the chauffeur. He was 
going over the limit and should pay the 
consequences, 

“That included a 30-day suspension of his 
license,” Bontempo declared. “In fact, I 
told an assistant at the time it was too bad, 
but he had it coming to him. 

“I still believe anyone who gets a ticket 
is guilty of speeding and should take the 
consequences,” added Bontempo. 

TROOPERS CITE MINUTES 

Troopers charge that they have instruc- 
tions to take it easy“ on VIP's. They cite 
the minutes of a September 27 meeting of 
noncommissioned officers in State police 
troop D with instructions "to use good judg- 
ment in any dealing with influential people 
(politicians) .” 

This, they charge, was nothing less than 
a thinly veiled order not to ticket VIP's. A 
photostat of the minutes was printed in yes- 
terday's Star-Ledger, 

Troopers also charge that they have been 
forced to “kill” or downgrade tickets issued 
to drivers with the “right influence.“ 

An investigation of these has been 
undertaken by Col. Joseph Rutter, State 
police superintendent, and Edward B. Mc- 
Connell, supreme court administrator. 
From the Newark Star-Ledger, Jan. 16, 1962] 
BECOMING “Tax COLLECTORS,” STATE TROOPERS 

CHARGE 

State troopers complain they are becom- 
ing “tax collectors” instead of law enforce- 
ment men, 

As one trooper put it: “We now spend 
most of our time on traffic patrol and almost 
no time on criminal investigations.” 

Officially, the high command denies 
troopers have ticket quotas, but unofficially 
troopers claim they are ordered by supe- 
riors to surpass the total number of tickets 
given out for the same period last year. 

Giving substance to the troopers’ com- 
plaint about spending more and more time 
on road patrol is a directive made last Febru- 
ary by Attorney General David D. Furman. 

At that time, Furman ordered all State 
motor vehicle inspectors off the road, leaving 
troopers the only statewide agency patrolling 
the roads. 

Furman explained at the time that the 
move was made to eliminate duplication of 
services by the two agencies, both of which 
operate under the attorney general's office. 

The Furman order halted a much publi- 
cized program of selective enforcement 
started by the motor vehicle division. 

The program had been concentrated in 
areas with high accident rates and particu- 
larly where fatalities were on the rise. 

The moye meant that the workload on 
troopers would increase * or there 
would be less patrolling of the roadways. 

The “efficiency” of the road patrol, the 
troopers point out, is measured by issuance 
of tickets. 

“All they want us to do is give out tickets.” 
said a trooper. “We call ourselves tax col- 
lectors now.” 

Asked if he had a quota, the trooper re- 
plied: 

“Yes. But it's not called that. 
known as activities.” 

The trooper then explained that sergeants 
constantly hound them to improve their 
activities. 

He said where warnings were given to 
motorists previously, tickets are issued now. 

“The quality of violations for which we 
issue a summons has reached a new low,” 
said another trooper. “But the sergeant 
wants to make sure he has more tickets 
issued this year than he did this time last 


year. . 

The trooper told about a fellow officer who 
had come back from patrol and fell short 
on his “activities.” 
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"The sergeant sent him right back and told 
him not to return until he had caught up 
on his ‘activities’” said the trooper. 

A third told about another trooper 
who had broken up nearly 20 burglaries in 
a Month and “then was rapped for not giv- 

out enough summonses for the same 
Period.” 

A fourth trooper said “courtesy is a thing 
Of the past on the highways. 

We used to tell motorists that a light was 
Out, get it fixed at the next service area. 
But now this is 

“The sergeant won't stand for any ‘goose 
eggs on ‘activities’, he added. 


From the Newark Star-Ledger] 
Tue Cast or Ticker X 


This is the case of traffic summons X. 

e case opened at 8:03 p.m. on a Friday 
night in 1959 when the State police radar 
Patrol stopped a driver for speeding at 69 
Miles per hour in a 50-mile zone on Route 22. 

A traffic summons was issued. 

If found guilty, the driver of the car could 
have automatically lost his license for 30 
days under a State motor vehicle law. 

But strange things happened. 

At first, traffic summons X mysteriously 
disappeared from a file, 

A superior then ordered a facsimile made 
Of the radar-supported ticket. But it had 
One significant change. The speed of the 
vehicle was reduced on the facsimile of traf- 
fic summons X from 69 to 59 miles per hour. 

The rating is 1 mile below revocation speed 
for a highway with a 50-mile-per-hour 
pit. The driver, however, would receive 

our points for speeding under the State 
vehicle law. ` 

Apparently the driver never did. For traffic 
Summons X never made it to court. 

7 A check of court records disclosed that the 
leket number for traffic summons X bears 

RO disposition. 

i The case of trafic summons X is the latest 

a à series of articles In the Star-Ledger on 
tate police tickets. 

Troopers charge that superiors have forced 
them to “kill” or downgrade tickets issued 
to drivers with the right influence. 

Troopers also tell how they have been 
Ordered to take it easy on VIP's and, instead, 
to get the “trash” using the highways. 

An investigation of the charges has been 
Undertaken by Col. Joseph Rutter, State 
Police superintendent, and Edward B. Mc- 
Connell, supreme court administrator. 


United Nations Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday President Kennedy delivered 
State of the Union message to Con- 
8tess, One of the recommendations 
Made by the President was that Congress 
Should pass legislation authorizing the 
United States to purchase $100 million of 
& Pending United Nations bond issue. 
I is a highly controversial proposal. 
have devoted considerable study to 
Proposal, and I cannot convince my- 

oe to vote for the purchase of these 
i nited Nations bonds. I might say that 
Speak not as someone who has opposed 
the United Nations, but as a House Mem- 
ber who has voted for every appropria- 
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tion for the United Nations that has come 
before the House of Representatives in 
the 8 years I have been here. 

Let us analyze why this United Nations 
bond issue has become necessary. It has 
arisen out of the operation of the United 
Nations military police force in the Con- 
go. This U.N. police force was author- 


ized by vote of the membership of the 


United Nations. It was determined that 
assessments should be levied against all 
U.N members to pay the cost of this 
military police force. Assessments total- 
ing $48,500,000 were levied in 1960 and 
assessments totaling $100 million were 
levied in 1961 up to October 31. How- 
ever, the United Nations has no means 
of enforcing the payment of such assess- 
ments. If a U.N. member fails to pay its 
basic dues, it loses its right to vote. How- 
ever, this is not true with special assess- 
ments of this type. Therefore, there is 
no penalty whatsoever for failure to pay. 

Now let us see what has happened. 
Of the $48,500,000 assessment levied for 
1960, only $25,651,017.75 had been paid 
as of December 31, 1961. Of this sum, 
the United States had paid its full as- 
sessment of $15,745,211.00, or three- 
fifths of the total paid by all nations. 
Sixty-four nations never paid a dime. 
The situation with the 1961 assessment 
of $100 million is even worse. Of this 
amount, only $49,275,727.60 had been 
paid as of December 31, 1961. Of this 
sum, the United States had paid its full 
assessment of $32,204,061, or two-thirds 
of the total paid by allnations. Seventy- 
eight nations never paid a cent. 

The United Nations deficit on this 
Congo operation was increasing 80 
rapidly last year—1961—that President 
Kennedy submitted a recommendation 
to Congress last summer that we apr 
propriate an additional voluntary sum 
of $15,305,596, above our assessment of 
$32,204,061, to keep the United Nations 
solvent. Your Representative reluctant- 
ly voted for it, because I felt that we 
should not let the United Nations go into 
insolvency. f 

However, this deficit on the Congo 
operation has continued to mount. The 
United Nations has now voted to launch 
a $200 million bond issue to offset this 
deficit. The bonds would bear 2-percent 
interest and would be repaid in 20 years. 
President Kennedy has recommended 
that Congress authorize the United 
States to purchase one-half or $100 mil- 
lion of these bonds. This means that the 
United States is being asked to pay, for 
the United Nations Congo operation, not 
only our original 32-percent assessment 
plus our voluntary additional contribu- 
tion of $15,305,596, but an additional 
sum of $100 million to buy U.N. bonds 
made necessary by the Congo deficit. 
And who were the majority of nations 
that voted in the United Nations to is- 
sue these bonds, hoping that the United 
States would buy them? They are the 
nations who themselves have not con- 
tributed a dime toward the Congo 
operation. 

It seems to me that Congress should 
not allow this course of action to con- 
tinue any further. If we always step 
forward to pay all United Nations defi- 
cits, no other nation will feel any 
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necessity of paying any special assess- 
ment. It seems to me the United States 
should meet this situation head on, and 
insist that the United Nations Charter 
be changed so that if a nation does not 
Pay a special assessment, that nation 
will lose its right to vote. We will never 
solve this problem by “picking up the 
check” every time there is a deficit. 

You might be interested in the major 
nations that have refused to pay their 
assessments for the Congo operation. 
Soviet Russia is the biggest offender. Its 
unpaid assessments for 1960 and through 
October 31, 1961, amount to $20,088,253, 
upon which it has not paid a nickel. 
This unpaid assessment is twice as large 
as that of any other nation. None of the 
other Communist bloc nations have 
made any payments on these Congo 
assessments. In addition, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Nationalist China, and 
other nations also have not paid their 
assessments because they did not ap- 
prove of the actions of the United Na- 
tions police force in the Congo. 

It seems to me that if the United 
States were to buy $100 million of U.N. 
bonds to make up this Congo deficit, we 
would indirectly be making a loan of 
$20,088,253 to Soviet Russia at a sub- 
sidized interest rate. This is because 
we would be making up a deficit caused 
in part by the failure of Soviet Russia to 
pay its $20,088,253 assessment. In addi- 
tion, we would be buying U.N. bonds 
paying only 2 percent interest, but to 
raise the funds to buy these bonds the 
United States would have to increase 
our national debt as we are currently 
operating at a deficit. The United States 
has to pay over 3 percent in interest on 
our national debt. Therefore, we would 
be indirectly subsidizing Soviet Russia by 
indirectly loaning her money at 2 per- 
cent interest which our country has to 
itself obtain by borrowing at more than 
3 percent interest. I do not see any valid 
reason why we should be such a Santa 
Claus. 

For the above reasons, I plan to vote 
against the proposal that the United 
States buy $100 million in United Na- 
tions bonds. 


A Trail To Blaze—The Wilderness Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, last 
September the Senate passed the wilder- 
ness bill by a 78-to-8 vote. This legisla- 
tion is now in the House Subcommittee 
on Public Lands, whose chairman is the 
very able Congresswoman from Idaho, 
GRACIE Prost. The Washington Post 
and Times Herald on January 17 carried 
an editorial on the wilderness bill. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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A Tram To BLAZE 


One of the important bits of unfinished 
business before the House is a measure that 
would assure that future generations can 
have at least a sample of the old frontier. 
This is the wilderness bill, passed by the 
Senate last September in a one-sided 78-to-8 
vote. Put simply, the purpose of the bill is 
to set aside in perpetuity a portion of the 
untracked wilderness. No new bureau would 
be set up and the cost would be negligible, 
yet by passing the bill Congress would pre- 
sent the future with a gift beyond price. 

The wilderness bill is now before the Sub- 
committee on Public Lands headed by Rep- 
resentative Gracts Prost, of Idaho, Field 
hearings have already been held in Idaho, 
Colorado, and California, and final com- 
mittee hearings ought to be held soon. De- 
spite the overwhelming support of conser- 
vation organizations, diehard opposition is 


still expressed by some mining, livestock, 


and lumber interests. After thorough de- 
bate, the Senate decided that there were 
adequate safeguards for legitimate commer- 
cial interest in the public lands. President 
Kennedy has given his explicit support to 
the measure; we hope the House follows 
suit, 


Federal Highway Construction ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to authorize the apportion- 
ment of Federal-aid grants from the 
highway trust fund for improvements to 
the Federal-aid primary, secondary, and 
urban systems for fiscal years 1964 and 
1965. 

The highway systems referred to are 
those commonly known as the A-B-C 
highways, including approximately 230,- 
000 miles of rural primary routes, 575,- 
000 miles of rural secondary routes, and 
35,000 miles of urban roads and streets. 
These roads extend into every county of 
the United States and affect the life of 
every citizen to a significant extent. 

As is customary, this biennial A-B-C 
bill also authorizes the appropriation of 
funds from the general fund of the 
Treasury for forest highways, forest de- 
velopment roads and trails, national 
parks roads and trails, national park- 
ways, Indian reservation roads, and pub- 
lic lands highways. 

Last year, when’ the Highway Act of 
1961 was under consideration, thought 
was given to a proposal that a schedule 
of authorizations for the A-B-C high- 
ways be enacted as a part of that legis- 
lation, to provice for annual authoriza- 
tions through fiscal year 1971. The 
Subcommittee on Roads was unanimous 
in the opinion that the custom of review- 
ing the A-B-C program biennially 
should continue to be a part of the au- 
thorization process. Accordingly, the 
consideration of A-B-C authorizations 
was deferred until 1962. 

It is important that this review and 
consideration by the Subcommittee on 
Roads be undertaken early in the ses- 
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sion because, in order to maintain the 
continuity of the program and to pro- 
vide ample opportunity for orderly plan- 
ning, the apportionment for fiscal year 
1964 should be made this summer. 

As introduced, my bill provides for 
an authorization of $950 million for 
fiscal year 1964 and $975 million for 
fiscal 1965, to be allocated among the 
primary, secondary, and urban systems 
and apportioned to the States in ac- 
cordance with the statutory formulas. 
The policy for increasing the A-B-C au- 
thorizations by annual increments of $25 
million was first recommended by the 
House Public Works Committee in 1956. 
The practice has been followed since, 
with one exception. 

On the basis of information presently 
available, I hold the opinion that the 
proposed increases are feasible within 
the framework of present highway trust 
fund revenue law, and are needed to 
maintain an adequate level of construc- 
tion on the A-B-C systems. The Sub- 
committee on Roads will schedule early 
hearings on the bill to bring together cur- 
rent information on the basis of which 
the necessary judgments can be made. 

The last quarterly report of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads shows that 11,252 
miles of the Interstate System were 
open to traffic on September 30, with 
work underway on an additional 15,000 
miles. As completed segments of the 
system are linked up, the Nation is be- 
ginning to collect significant economic 
dividends from the system, and these 
dividends will multiply as a truly con- 
nected system of high-standard free- 
ways emerges. 

The continuing program of improve- 
ments to the A-B-C roads is dovetailed 
with the Interstate program. The A-B-C 
roads must serve as connectors and 
feeders to the Interstate System, serv- 
ing farms, homes, offices, and factories. 
Since the start of the accelerated high- 
way program on July 1, 1956, construc- 
tion projects costing approximately $8 
billion involving more than $4 billion in 
Federal funds, have been completed on 
more than 125,000 project-miles of the 
A-B-C systems. 

Substantial progress is being made to- 
ward meeting the requirements of our 
growing human and automobile popula- 
tions. Many lives have been saved be- 
cause of the engineered safety built into 
modern roads. Travel has been made 
more convenient and speedier. Never- 
theless, our national highway system 
has serious deficiencies which must be 
Corrected. 

The purpose of the bill, simply stated, 
is to insure that the A-B-C program will 
go forward. 


Back-Door Spending Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, with the 
presentation of the Presidential budg- 
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et—a record proposal for Government 
spending in peacetime—it is timely to 
call attention to a recent article by the 
Honorable Maurice Stans, former Direc- 
tor of the Budget during the Eisenhower 
administration. 7 

Mr. Stans devotes his column of Mon- 
day, January 15, distributed by the 
Times-Mirror Syndicate of Los Angeles, 
to the problems of back-door spending. 
the method used to circumvent the con- 
stitutional procedure of submitting ex- 
penditures to the scrutiny of the con- 
gressional Appropriations Committees. 

While we have been successful in the 
past in defeating some of the plans for 
the back-door spending approach, there 
is no doubt in my mind that attempts will 
again be made to take from the Congress 
its authority over spending. 

Mr. Stans’ views on this subject are 
deserving of particular attention by the 
Members of the Congress at a time when 
we are confronted with one of the most 
massive budgets of all time. 

I request permission to include the 
article at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Back-poor SPENDING BATTLE To RESUME 

(By Maurice Stans) 

Surprisingly, the last loud gun fired in the 
1961 session of the Congress was not a Po" 
litical shot by one party at the other. 
was a bipartisan cannon roar in the House 
aimed at the Senate over the issue of back- 
door spending. It will be reverberating in 
the Capitol through much of this 1962 5€57 
sion. 

Few people outside Washington know 
what the fuss was about or why this is ® 
continuing vital issue that effects the pock- 
etbook of every taxpayer. It involves not 
only the Constitution but also the question 
of orderly discipline over the financial âf- 
fairs of the Government, 

Section 9 of article I of the Constitution 
demands that “No money shall be draw? 
from the Treasury but in consequence 
appropriations made by law.” The objec- 
tive of this is to provide a double con 
over the spending actions of the executive 
branch of the Government. First, no 8° 
tivity may be carried on by any agency Un- 
less that activity is specifically author 
in a substantive law spelling out its scope 
Next, no money is to be spent on the at" 
tivity without an appropriation for the pur 
pose for each year. 

ESTIMATE OF PRIORITIES 

Under the annual budget process, each 
department and aegncy of Government 
submits its requests for money to spend 10 
the President through the Bureau of the 
Budget. After the painstaking and detailed 
procedure of budget review is completed. 
the President presents his recommendations 
to the Congress early in January in the an 
nual budget for the forthcoming fiscal yes 

The Congress has the right to approve 
reject, or modify his proposals, and this de- 
termination centers in the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and Senate. They 
hold hearings, first in the House and later 
in the Senate, on the President's budget 
for each unit of Government, and the agenty 
officials give evidence in support of their 
items, 

After the Appropriations Committees make 
their respective findings, they are app 
on the floor of the Congress and enacted int? 
a series of appropriations laws. These estab- 
lish ceiling amounts. The Appropriations 
Committees, like the President are expected 
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to view spending plans in relation to each . 
other and to the total so that the Govern- 
ment's pr will be carefully balanced 
to the Nation's needs and resources. 
COMMITTEES LOSE CONTROL 
Back-door spending is a simple process of 
bypassing this careful constitutional pro- 
cedure.. To avoid haying a matter brought 
before the Appropriations Committees, con- 
onal proponents of a program may be 
able to include in the substantive law au- 
‘horizing the program permission for an 
Agency to borrow funds directly from the 
to carry it on. The money is then 
spent without an appropriation. Or the sub- 
tantive law may contain authority to make 
Contracts in advance of appropriations, in 
Which case the later appropriations are only 
x formality. Either way, back-door spending 
Provides a much easier way for an agency to 
5 n funds, because it need ask for them 
nly once in each House instead of twice. 
end result is that the A tions 
ttees lose their control over the budget 
the Constitution is violated. 
k-door spending has been a growing 
Phenomenon of the last 30 years. After ob- 
the way in which it impaired fiscal 
patrol, President Eisenhower directed the 
ureau of the Budget in 1959 to approve no 
new requests of Government agencies for 
back- door spending, and he included none 
the subsequent budgets which he sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 
This position was reversed by the present 
piministration in 1961, and many proposals 
Sr back-door spending were included in its 
to Congress: Quite a few were ap- 
Proved in legislation.” The Appropriations 
Ommittees, property jealous of their pre- 
tpentlve, fought back hard, but their objec- 
one Were ineffective in most cases, prin- 
ama because the back-door spending items 
er eared in legislation which contained oth- 
Provisions desired by congressional ma- 
Jorities. 
A typical back-door spending proposal was 
ma One by President Kennedy for a 5-year $9 
lion authorization for foreign aid. On this 
Was defeated. After a long fight the long- 
idea was approved, but with a provision 
requiring & separate appropriation action in 
d h year. He also lost on a proposal for 
‘Ack-door spending of $375 million in aid to 
alrports over 5 years, which was instead 
Passed with a requirement for annual appro- 
Priations. The 1961 housing bill, however, 
hacted several provisions tor back-door 
Spending, as did the Agricultural Act. In all, 
ascording to a table entered into the Con- 
c NAL RECORD by House Appropriations 
dimemittee Chairman CLARENCE CANNON, $29 
on was asked by President Kennedy via 
‘© back-door route and the $20 billion was 
acted. 


SENATE FUMED AND FUSSED 
ms explains the closing day's explosion. 
Protest against the whole business, the 
x use worked into a final piece of legislation 
Provision insisting that several programs 
to ady enacted on a back-door basis amend 
aa Tequire appropriations instead. Then it 

Journed for the year. The Senate, still in 
na n, fumed and fussed but had no alter- 

tive. The action stuck. 

The battle is sure to be resumed. The 
cle Of those who seek back-door spending is 
8 to make money easier to get. Not all 
Man, efforts originate with the White House. 
tone”: are inserted by the legislative commit- 
pa Of the Congress. Either way the tax- 
be rr loses. If Government finances are to 

Subjected to a sound control that assures 
place ding programs take their right 
ral in line, it is elementary that back-door 

ds on the Treasury must be ended. 
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Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr.MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most controversial issues to come up in 
this 2nd session of the 87th Congress 
will be the administration's proposal to 
integrate a so-called medical care pro- 
gram for the aged through the social 
security program. 

While the propagandists for the ad- 
ministration would like the people to 
beleve that practically every senior cit- 
izen is agreeable to this proposal, I should 
like to have reprinted in the Recorp at 
this point a letter just received from 
Mrs. Martha Goodell, aged 68, 1711 Pros- 
pect, Kansas City, Mo. Her story is, I 
am sure, typical of many which could 
be cited from around the country. 

The letter follows: 

Kansas Orry, Mo., October 31, 1961. 
Representative ROBERT H. MICHEL, 
Washington, D.C. 

President Kennedy's plan for medical care 
for the aged in connection with social secu- 
rity is not as practical as people who have 
had no experience with social security might 
think. I have had experience. 

Social security, while not adequate to meet 
the needs of elderly persons who have no 
families or other income, serves the purpose 
for which it was intended. It is not prac- 
tical for short term needs, which medical 
care would be, Communities should and do 
have facilities for the care of indigent pa- 
tients. 

Iam entitled to social security benefits for 
the months in which I do not earn $100 if 
my yearly income is less than $2,000. In 
1960 there were two months in which I did 
not earn $100. After considerable delay and 
much red tape, I was paid what was due me. 
Without my asking for it, I was sent checks 
for January and February. I notified the 
Social Security that I thought. I was not en- 
titled to them as business was good in those 
months, and asked what I should do. After 
& reasonable time in which they did not an- 
swer my letter, I used the money. 

Early in June they asked me to return the 
checks. I wrote them that since I had 
earned less than $100 in March and May, I 
though that made us even. In June I made 
only $13.97. Social security recommended 
that I arrange with my employers to work 
for $100 a month so that I could get regu- 
lar social security payments. I took their 
advice and am now working for $80 a 
month—take home pay $72.15. I occasionally 
have a little income from the other com- 
pany. They paid me the above mentioned 
$13.97, which was my entire income for June. 

My first check came in October which was 
for September. They said they did not pay 
me for June, July, and August because I was 
paid $13.97 in June by the other company 
and they were afraid I would make more 
than $100 a month. Now they say they will 
not pay me for those 3 months until Jan- 
uary, although I have made arrangements 
with the company to limit my pay to a max- 
imum of $15 in any month that I produce 
business. (Total so far this year $30.) 

In the meantime, I do not have money for 
necessities. My landlord is unhappy about 
the past due rent. I have always paid it 
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when due in the past. I cannot pay for 
groceries c.o.d. as heretofore; my apartment 
is dirty; nearly everything I have to wear is 
dirty; I have no money to pay for these items 
and I am physically unable to do it myself 
since I had a stroke in April 1958, so I will 
have to be dirty until January as I have no 
money to pay the bills. 

It is easy for me to arrive at the exact 
figure of the money I will have earned by 
the end of the year (if I had an adding 
machine), $1,258.50. 

This is what I call antisocial insecurity. 
I certainly do not want my medical care 
messed up like this. 

MARTHA GOODELL. 

PS.—Since writing the above they have 
sent me more than I asked for, They don't 
know what they are doing. In the final 
windup, I think I should have had $98 more. 
I will not ask for it, as I am sick and it is 
too hard to fight. 


Burley Acreage Tobacco Allotments for 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, it was 
again my privilege to join with my col- 
leagues from the great tobacco State of 
Kentucky and other tobacco-producing 
areas this morning in submitting to the 
Department of Agriculture our recom- 
mendations concerning burley tobacco 
acreage allotments for 1962. 

I ask unanimous consent that my pre- 
pared statement, which was presented 
at the annual quotas meeting, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR THRUSTON B, MORTON 
ON 1962 NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTAS FOR 
BURLEY TOBACCO, JANUARY 18, 1962 
I appreciate having the opportunity of 

meeting here today with my colleagues from 

burley-producing States to submit my rec- 
ommendation for the 1962 national market- 
ing quota for burley tobacco. 

The essence of my recommendation is that 
acreage allotments be increased from 5 to 7 
percent for 1962. The results of the cur- 
rent marketing season vindicate the de- 
cision to increase allotments by 6 percent for 
the 1961 crop. Farmiers have received top 
prices for their burley, and most of the crop 
has gone into normal trade channels, with 
only about 1 percent going to the associ- 
ations under the loan program. This ex- 
ceptionally strong demand clearly indicates 
that the tobacco farmers’ customers want 
burley and will pay premium prices to get it. 

The 1961 production was based on a na- 
tional marketing quota of 536 million 
pounds, which made approximately 329,000 
acres available for allotment. Of this total 
acreage, it is estimated that only 318,000 
acres were harvested, but an unusually 
heavy crop now makes it likely that net pro- 
duction will be in the area of 570 million 
pounds. 

However, authorities in the industry estl- 
mate that the total volumé of useful tobac- 
co, that is, the net yield for manufacturing 
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purposes, will run about 550 million pounds 
because of the above-average moisture con- 
tent of the tobacco, These moisture esti- 
mates, I am advised, will run from 4 to 5 
percent higher than usual, 

It is important that the customers of bur- 
ley tobacco, both at home and abroad, con- 
tinue to be provided with adequate leaf sup- 
plies from the standpoint of volume and 
selectivity if the industry is to remain 
healthy and prosperous. At-the same time, 
adequate care must be exercised to protect 
the producers' interests from the dangers of 
excessive production of the magnitude which 
existed for several years after the 1954 crop. 
It is also imperative that we avoid incurring 
a repetition of the increase-decrease cycle, 

There are several factors which I feel 
strongly support another acreage increase in 
1962: 

1, Cigarette production In 1961 rose to an 
alltime high of 537 billion units, a 4-per- 
cent increase over 1960. 

2. Gains in domestic disappearance of 
leaf tobacco indicate that manufacturing 
technology has about reached maximum uti- 
lization of the leaf. Thus, we may expect 
further anticipated increases in cigarette 
production to demand the use of more leaf 
tobacco in the future, 

3. The carryover on October 1, 1961, was 
the lowest since the 1952-53 marketing year. 
It has dropped each year since the high 
point reached in 1955-56, 

4. The total supply of burley tobacco has 
dropped for the seventh consecutive year. 

5. Total disappearance increased for the 
third consecutive year. 

6. Manufacturing companies still are un- 
able to purchase full requirements, even on 
a replacement basis, when the 2-year lead- 
time basis of usage is considered. Since 
manufacturers will not use burley at a rate 
‘they can't replace, they must necessarily 
spread their available burley a little thinner 
and make up the difference from other types. 
Substitution for burley represents a market 
loss which could be difficult to recapture. 

The industry has indicated that its manu- 
facturing requirements in 1964 will approxi- 
mate 587 million pounds, which will come 
largely from the 1962 crop. I believe that 
the statutory formula, allowing for the trend 
for greater consumption of burley, will sup- 
port a 1962 marketing quota of from 575 to 
585 million pounds. 

In converting to acres, I have applied a 
per-acre yield of 1,670 pounds, which is 32 

greater than the most recent 5- 
year average and higher than any single year 
on record with the exception of the 1961 
crop, whose yield is estimated at 1,725 pounds 
per acre. This would give a 1962 allotted 
acreage of between 344,000 and 351,000 acres, 
an increase of between 5 to 7 percent above 
1961. 

I would also like to reaffirm my full sup- 
port of legislation which would require all 
growers participating in acreage increases to 
share equally in future reductions, using 
1960 allotments as a point of departure. 
This, in my opinion, would be a most con- 
structive modification of the burley pro- 
gram, and I hope that something can be ac- 
complished this year, 


Our Policy Toward Yugoslavia Is in Need 
of Reevaluation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 
IN THE Soaks OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, should 
Yugoslavia be treated as a “different” 
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kind of Communist country and thus be 
considered eligible for vast amounts of 
US. aid to purchase at giveaway prices 
US. military equipment, to be accorded 
a preferential status in the formulation 
of U.S. export trade control policies, and 
soon? 

There is ample evidence to show that 
our present policy toward Yugoslavia is 
open to very serious question. 

Certainly there is no doubt that Yugo- 
slavia is a Communist country. For all 
practical purposes and in terms of its 
significance to the security of the United 
States, I believe that it is an integral 
part of the Soviet bloc. 

I firmly believe it was a tragic error 
for the United States some months ago 
to sell 130 Sabre jets and 70 jet trainer 
aircraft to Yugoslavia and to train Yugo- 
slav pilots in the United States. 

This appraisal appears to be under- 
scored in a recent report which appeared 
in the January 16, 1962, Los Angeles 
Times 


In the item it is reported that one 
of two Yugoslav freighters which picked 
up a portion of these U.S. planes made a 
secretive 5-day stop in Cuba en route to 
Yugoslavia. 

Furthermore, it is reported that at 
Castro’s celebration of the third anni- 
versary of the revolution some 30 Yugo- 
slav officers, about one-third of them 
airmen, were on Castro’s reviewing stand, 

According to the article, U.S. military 
attaché in Belgrade at the request of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff made a detailed 
inspection of the delivery of the Sabre 
jets and jet trainers shipped on the two 
Yugoslav freighters but the findings have 
not been made known. > 

I haye this date addressed a letter to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and to Sec- 
retary of State Rusk requesting to be 
advised of the contents of that report. 

Because I know many will be inter- 
ested in reading in its entirety this item 
from the Los Angeles Times, which con- 
tains additional information and com- 
ments concerning our policy toward 
Yugoslavia, under leave to extend my 
remarks I submit the article for inclu- 
sion in the Recorp at this point: 

YUGOSLAV AIRMEN SPOTTED IN CUBA 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

The most startling exhibit in Cuban dic- 

tator Castro's ostentatious celebration of his 


revolution's third anniversary was not the 


Russian Mig’s flying overhead or the Red 
tanks and other weapons in the military 


parade. 

The real jolter was in the reviewing 
stand—in the-form of some 30 Yugoslav 
officers, about one-third of them airmen, 

Sharply intensifying the significance of 
this surprise are these factors: 

The presence of these Yugoslavs has been 
cloaked in drum-tight official secrecy. 
Neither Havana nor Belgrade has said any- 
thing about them either before or since the 
celebration. 

Their dramatic appearance on the review- 
ing stand adds powerful confirmation to 
intelligence and refugee reports that a group 
of Yugoslav military officers had arrived in 
Cuba for training purposes. 

to these sources, this unit has 

been im Cuba since early December, engaged 

y in training jet pilots and anti- 
aircraft forces for Castro. 

But beyond confirming their awareness of 
this situation, State Depart- 
ment and Pentagon officials are declining to 
comment. They explain the matter has 
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many ramifications, and nothing can be said 
until a thorough study now underway has 
been completed. 

There is no doubt as to the existence of & 
number of jarring ramifications.” 

Foremost among them is the fact that 
Yugoslavia is one of the largest beneficiaries 
of this country’s economic and military a1 
programs. 

But for this massive U.S. succor, Marshal 
Tito could not have stood up against the late 
tyrant Stalin, 

Since 1946, the United States has give? 
Yugoslavia a total of 62,132 billion in aid; 
$1,438 billion economic, $694 million mili- 
tary. Another $1.8 billion was granted Tito 
in loans and credits—for an overall total of 
around $4 billion. 

That still isn't the whole story. 
intriguing facets are: 

A number of Yugoslav airmen are now 
undergoing training as jet pilots in the 
United States. 

Several months ago the United States sold 
130 F-86D Sabre jets and 24 jet trainers to 
Yugoslavia at giveaway prices. Approx!- 
mately half of these planes have been de- 
livered. A number of them were ship 
from west coast ports on two Yugoslav 
freighters, and one of those freighters, en 
route to Yugoslavia, made a 5-day stop in 
Havana under a complete blackout. 

In late December it was announced the 
United States had decided to sell $40 mil- 
lion of wheat to Communist-ruled Yugo- 
slayia—to be paid for in its currency. The 
United States already has more than $100 
million in such counterpart funds in Yugo- 
slavia. 

At the express request of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the U.S. military attaché in Bel- 
grade made a detailed inspection of the de- 
livery of the F-86s and jet trainers ship 
on the two Yugoslav freighters. His report 
is still classified and not available for pub- 
lication. 

However, Members of Congress are intently 
interested in these findings, and Secretary 
of State Rusk will be questioned about 
them, 

A Navy report on Yugoslav relations with 
Castro is also arousing keen congression® 
interest. This discloses that the 
number of Yugoslav ships arriving in Cuban 
ports more than doubled in 1961. These 
vessels carried cargoes both to and from 
Cuba. 

Russia is preparing to train more trouble- 
breeders in Latin America. The Soviet 
Union has established a school especially for 
this purpose. Headed by S. S. Mikhailov, a 
veteran Communist organizer, the schoo! will 
train cadres of experts to go to Latin America 
to contribute to the development and 
strengthening of relations between thos¢ 
countries and the Soviet Union—and to stif 
up as much opposition as possible to the 
United States. 


There have been other reports in the 
press which would certainly tend to indi- 
cate the existence of close ties betwee? 
Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. 

One of these is to the effect that the 
Kremlin has given its approval to a plan 
by Communist Tito to take over Albanis 
under the guise that it needs to be lib- 
erated. Albania, of course, has been 
reported to be feuding with the U.S. SR. 

Another recent report was that 4 
Soviet trade delegation was in Belgrade 
to negotiate a new trade agreement. 

In spite of the repeated reports along 
these lines and indications of close co- 
operation and togetherness between Tito 
and the Kremlin as of this time there 
appears to have been no indication that 
US. policy toward Yugoslavia has under- 
gone or is about to undergo significant 
revision. 


other 


1962 


Sales by the United States of large 
Quantities of wheat to Yugoslavia have 

€n announced. 

In the trade field, a large portion of 
licenses continue to be authorized for 
Shipment of goods to Yugoslavia. 

The following list includes basically 
the items licensed for shipment to Yugo- 
Slavia over recent weeks. Included also 
are their value and the date licenses were 
approved by the Department of Com- 
Merce. 

January 16, 1962: Borates, $2,680; spe- 
Cial purposes vehicle parts, $114,113; 
iron and steel scrap, $314,000. 

January 15: Borates. $10,073; borates, 
$11,192; borates, $11,194; electronic 
computer parts, $10,872. 

January 12: Borates, $11,194; borates, 
$11,192; borates, $4,289; physical prop- 
21 testing equipment, $290; borates, 

January 9: Electron tubes, $211; con- 
Struction machinery, $1,191; electron 
tubes, $171; processing vessels and parts, 

8,940; electron tubes, $1,628; copper 
alloy tubing, $625; electron tubes, 
$19,792; electron tubes, $557. 

January 8: Electron tubes, $135; elec- 
trolytic copper, $260,146; electrical test- 
ing instruments, $440. 

January 5: Electrolytic copper, $129,- 
851; electrolytic copper, $130,071; elec- 

lytic copper $130,073; electrolytic 
copper. $264,552; gas compressors, $300,- 
sins electrical testing instrument parts, 

January 4: Electric motors, $321; elec- 
tron tubes, $734; electrolytic copper, 
$291,175; copper scrap, $59,524; physical 
Properties testing equipment, $1,173; 
Waveform measuring instrument, $800; 
electrolytic copper, $325,179. 

January 3: Electrolytic copper, 
$390,216: copper cathodes, $130,072: 
Copper scrap, $595,247; silicon crystal, 
$485; synthetic rubber, $26,510. 

January 2: Copper scrap, $47,620; elec- 
trolytic copper, $165,345; electron tubes, 
$1,412; signal generator, $1,175; elec- 

mic characteristic testing instrument, 
8405; electrolytic copper, $97,633; elec- 

© copper, $129,851. 
ember 29, 1961: Copper scrap, 
$297,624: copper scrap, $47,443: copper 
2 $88,460; electron tubes, $100; elec- 
rolytic copper, $251,765. 
ber 28: Copper scrap, $53,076; 
$ scrap, $117,946; copper scrap, 

240,300; electrolytic copper, $191,800; 
steel scrap, $377,625. 

December 27: Iron and steel scrap, 
$725,000. 

Pe is clear from the export license lists 
at the amount of licenses approved for 
hebment of goods to Yugoslavia is far 

Lavier than to any other Communist 
Country, Since we have no real way of 
knowing just what happens to these 
Shipments after their arrival in Yugo- 
Slavia, could it be that Yugoslavia is act- 

4s a funnel for the shipment of goods 

d materials to other Soviet bloc coun- 

€s to whom various of these items 
poula be denied under the export con- 

ol program? 


¥ T have long felt that our policy toward 

U8oslavia is in need of reevaluation and 
recent developments certainly indicate 
that reevaluation must take place 
Without delay. 
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Precious Islands of Wilderness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, happy 
memories of a four-horse stage drive in 
1902 to visit Lake Tahoe have stirred 
one of my well-informed and widely 
traveled constituents to compose a very 
interesting and compelling argument 
on the subject of conservation. 

Miss Myra H. Hopson of Pond Moun- 
tain Farm House, Kent, Conn., writes 
with feeling and conviction that “as for 
all our wilderness areas, if they are not 
saved now, we will never have them.” 

Miss Hopson has favored all Con- 
necticut Members of the Congress with 
copies of her letter. Believing that it 
will offer a message of interest to all 
of our colleagues I include Miss Hopson's 
letter in the RECORD; 

Hon. JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
1528 House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran Mr. Monacan: I understand that a 


wilderness bill with provisions for keeping 


our wilderness areas free from further en- 
croachments is to come up for discussion 
in Congress during the near future, and 
that it may be hotly contested. I think this 
is a serious matter. 

For one thing among others, the Congress- 
men from Connecticut and other States 
should bring pressure to bear upon the con- 
science of those who come from the States 
where grazing is permitted on public lands, 
showing that we pay taxes which go to the 
owning and keeping of those lands. Our 
taxes should not be allowed to be channeled 
into the profits of the cattlemen and sheep- 
herders. Those lands are national public 
lands. They never should be operated to 
the extent that the pockets of private people 
in the States where grazing is permitted 
are lined from all citizens’ taxes. If they 
must be grazed at all, the limitations must 
be enforced, which I understand is not the 
case now. Charges should be made to those 
who graze sufficient to allow restoration of 
damage and for oversight. I think it only 
right that Congressmen from other States 
should insist upon this as a protection to 


_their constituents. 


As for all our wilderness areas, if they are 
not saved now, we will never have them. 
They are our responsibility which we owe 
to the coming generations. They will be 
needed increasingly for scientific, geograph!- 
cal and historical studies so that our chil- 
dren may know what this country was once 
like, and also places where beauty and 
tranquility may be experienced by them. 
They will never know unless these lands 
are sayed now while there is yet time. With 
the ,exploding population, and more and 
more machines, bulldozers, cars, planes, 
metorboats and roads, I can see danger 
indeed. These areas must be carefully 
guarded against these encroachments, or 
they will not be “wilderness.” I feel it 
would be a national crime to spoil them. 

May I speak of an experience of my own? 
In 1902, I traveled “out West” and visited 
Lake Tahoe. We approached it in a four- 
horse stage, driving at first through desert 
and sagebrush, then we began to climb 
the mountains which became wooded. The 
arrival at Lake Tahoe was breathtaking: a 
large crystal-clear blue expanse of water, 
the shores of red stone and evergreen, and 
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all surrounded by mountains with white 
caps. There was a tavern for accommoda- 
tion òf travelers, suitable in architecture 
to the surroundings, a pier and a boat. 
Nothing else of man’s work from this place, 
just extensive beauty. The other day I read 
in Harper's magazine, with utmost horror, 
of what it has become today: a center for 
gambling houses, wide hard roads, constant 
travel of buses and cars day and night. The 
States of California and Nevada, and all of 
us as a Nation, deserve condemnation that 
this wonderful place was not preserved. 

Could I recommend to you the wilderness 
books of Mr. William O, Douglas? You may 
know them, or may not. Anyway, surely you 
know this man—a great and fine person 
who is an authority on the wilderness areas, 
for he has traveled them extensively on 
foot and on horseback, the only way they 
should be. His words should have true 
weight. May I ask you to read the following 
brief quotations from the book, “My Wilder- 
ness East to Kathadin"? 

On page 32: “We have reached the point 
where only a few precious islands of wil- 
derness are left. If we behave in the future 
as we have in the past, they will be de- 
pleted or nibbled at until they too are gone. 
The demands for more sheep and cattle, for 
more mass recreation (now treated as an 
industry) will cause even higher basins to 
be badly hurt. More and more roads, more 
and more hostels, more and more resorts 
will be built deeper and deeper in sacred 
precincts of the mountains. Under those 
influences we will end up like Europe with 
hardly any wilderness left.” 

On page 235: “But roads and autos are 
the antithesis of wilderness. There is none 
where roads and autos penetrate. There is 
no wilderness where the roar of motors is 
heard.” 

And he issues this warning on page 237: 
“The oncoming generation will inherit either 
wilderness or mountains chewed up by ma- 
chines, depending on the social philosophy 
and outlook of a few men in the Forest 
Service. This is not right.” 

I think a clause should be added to this 
bill to establish some sort of guardianship 
for these areas manned by people dedicated 
to conservation and responsible to all citizens 
of this country. 

Sincerely yours, 


KENT, R. F. D., Conn. 


Myra H. Hopson. 


Death of William W. Howes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, friends 
of William W. Howes in South Dakota 
and throughout the country were sad- 
dened to learn of the passing of this 
distinguished South Dakotan who for 
many years was an active participant in 
the political affairs of our State. 

Having served as First Assistant Post- 
master General under Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, “Bill” Howes, as he was known 
back home, attained the highest rank in 
Cabinet circles of any South Dakotan 
ever to serve in Washington by political 
appointment. Bill Howes was a devoted 
Democrat, a determined political advo- 
cate, and a warmhearted, generous friend 
to all who knew him. 
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Mrs. Mundt joins me in extending our 
sincerest sympathy to his widow, Mrs. 
Howes, who lives in Washington, and to 
the descendants and relatives of Mr. 
Howes. 4 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
appear in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the obituary notice as it appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star. - 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILLIAM Howes DIes—SERVED UNDER FARLEY 


William W. Howes, First Assistant Post- 
master General during President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's administration, died last night at 
the Washington Hospital Center after a brief 
illness. He was 74. 

Mr. Howes was credited by his boss, Post- 
master General James Farley, with having 
paved the way for Roosevelt's Democratic 
convention avalanche in 1932. 

Known across his home State, South 
Dakota, as “Big Bill,” Mr. Howes helped 
swing the State's delegation to Mr. Roose- 
velt and was a contact man in negotiations 
for support from neighboring States. After 
the nomination, he spent most of the cam- 
paign in the national headquarters as one of 
Roosevelt's chief advisers. 

Born at Tomah, Wis., in 1887, Mr. Howes 
was educated at the University of Minnesota 
and the University of South Dakota. 

He began his career with a law practice 
in Huron, S. Dak. His entrance into politics 
was as a State senator in 1916. He ran for 
Governor in 1920, became State Democratic 
chairman in 1922 and was elected State's at- 
torney in 1926 and 1928. 

After Roosevelt was elected to the Presi- 
dency, he entered the Post Office Department 
as Second Assistant Postmaster General. But 
he soon stepped up to first assistant—the 
office which deals with the appointment and 
supervision of postmasters. 

He resigned his job in 1940 after 7 years 
to go back to South Dakota to organize 
support for that year’s presidential campaign. 

After the election, Mr. Howes entered pri- 
vate business and served as vice president 
for Mid-Continent Airlines until 1944. He 
served on its board of directors until his 
retirement in 1955. 

He leaves his wife, Hazel, of the home ad- 
dress, 1635 Myrtle Street NW.; a daughter, 
Mrs. Whiting Wicker of Herndon, Va.; a sis- 
ter, Mrs. Katherine Schultz of La Crosse, 
Wis.; a granddaughter and a grandson. 

Services will be at 2 p.m. Thursday at 
Gawler’s funeral home, 1756 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW. Burial will be in South Dakota. 


Situation Must Be Right for Fruitful 
Negotiation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 


“Situation Must Be 
Right for Fruitful Negotiation,” written 
by a distinguished political scientist, Dr. 
Kirk H. Porter. 

Dr. Porter is truly one of the great 
men in the field of education. For more 
than 40 years he has been a leading pro- 
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fessor and author in the field of political 
science; for some 19 years he served as 
chairman of the department of political 
science at the State University of Iowa. 

He has taught, counseled, and inspired 
young people to seek more than that 
which is merely patently obvious. He 
has taught them to look beyond the po- 
litical bickerings and seeming absurd- 
ities of our Government institutions to 
the true and meaningful goals of our 
way of life and to analyze critically the 
means we adopt to attain those goals. 
He taught them, by example, to ignore 


-the obvious and the trivia, and to look 


deeper. In a word, he has inspired them 
to always seek truth. 

The article which I call to your at- 
tention is an example of the perceptive 
mind that Dr. Porter possesses. It dem- 
onstrates a kind of thinking which we 
need more of. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that every Amer- 
ican ought to have an opportunity to 
read this article for it deals with a sub- 
ject which is very current—negotiation 
with the Soviet Union on Berlin. There 
is nothing immoral or even wrong with 
negotiating provided that conditions are 
right. However, Dr. Porter states: 

Negotiation, arbitration, and compromise 
are often the recourse of those who have the 
weakest cause. 


He further cautions: 

It makes a great difference who proposes 
to negotiate and who indicates a willingness 
to do so. As long as it is only we who do 
that it is clear that we would go as sup- 
pliants tacitly agreeing to give up something. 
This we must not do. 


Dr. Porter’s timely article deserves 
much more than fleeting attention; I 
urge its carefuly study and considera- 
tion: 

Srrvuation Must Be RIGHT ron FRUITFUL 

NEGOTIATION 
(By Kirk H. Porter) 

The situation in Berlin is thought to be 
the most dangerous problem facing us today. 
Failure to deal with it properly could re- 
sult in all-out war. In these circumstances 
there is urgent pressure for negotiation, 
preferably at the summit, in the hope that 
a solution can be found. 

Nearly everyone favors negotiation. The 
word has a good sound. One who is willing 
to negotiate is broadminded and reasonable. 
Presumably he is willing to yield something 
in return for something that will be yielded 
by the opposition. Both sides give in a little. 
There is no victory or defeat but a reasonable 
compromise by sensible leaders on both sides. 
The same idea is conveyed by the words con- 
cillation” and “arbitration.” : 

All of these terms imply goodness and 
virtue, self-restraint, and willingness to con- 
sider the other fellow’s side of the case, and 
above all to avoid fighting. even though to 
do so involves some appeasement. 

It is no wonder that good people every- 
where rally to these terms and cry shame 
upon those who do not respond. For many 
years our own responsible officials have been 
under pressure from good and virtuous peo- 
ple who demand that they negotiate, con- 
ciliate, appease, compromise and arbitrate 
away our difficulties in international rela- 
tions. 

And all of these terms do suggest a civil- 
ized and sensible way to settle disputes. We 
have resorted to every one of them time and 
time again and thus have settled many dif- 
culties. We have patiently conciliated, some- 
times appeased, always stood ready to ne- 
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gotiate and to compromise, and we have been 
an outstanding advocate of arbitration. 

Indeed I think our record has been mag- 
nificent. To be sure we did once fire upon 
an open city of a Latin American country- 
We have landed the Marines now and then, 
and have let them keep the situation well in 
hand for a long time. We loudly shouted, 
“54-40 or fight,” chiefly I think because it 
sounded good, and then compromised our 
dispute with Canada. Theodore Roosevelt 
threatened to exterminate the fur seals. And 
we sent a battleship to the coast of South 
America to break a Pacific blockade. But 
the cases in which we have yielded by con- 
ciliation and compromise very greatly out- 
number the others. We took Panama, but 
later we appeased Colombia quite generously- 

Thus it is true that today the urgency with 
which it is argued that we seek negotiation 
with Russia concerning our differences 15 
quite in harmony with our traditions and 
our behavior in the past. As a matter of 
fact there is scarcely any protest against it 
except from the extreme right. The force of 
public opinion is so strong in favor of it 
that our officials could hardly resist it eve? 
if they desired to do so. It is all the 
stronger because the finest people among us 
are in favor of it. They believe that to ne- 
gotiate stalls off war and is sure to open UP 
paths to a peaceful solution. It is always 
better to talk than to fight. All of these 
alternative peaceful methods are advocated 
in terms that bespeak good will and reason- 
ableness. 

This has been true in our country to such 
an extent that few of our people are aware 
of the dangers that lie in every one of them- 
We haye been so big and strong and pros- 
perous that we have not been concerned 
about these . If we lost a little 
we could shrug it off and incidentally in- 
crease our stature as a good humored- be- 
nevolent giant. But today we face an ad- 
versary who is just as big as we are. It 15 
not a question of generously giving in to 
a weak state which cries to the world for 
sympathy in its conflict with a big bully. 
But there is no trace of this in our present 
controversy. The situation is altogether 
different and infinitely more dangerous. 

One time when President Coolidge was 
being pressed to submit a dispute to ar- 
bitration he refused, saying that some 

were too important to submit to 
arbitration. He did not elaborate and the 
blunt statement brought down upon him & 
torrent of abuse from nice people. They 
do not realize that negotiation, arbitration. 
and compromise are often the recourse Of 
those who have the weakest cause. One 
who has done you wrong, stolen something 
which belongs te you or violated your prop- 
erty will resort to any of these devices in 
the confident hope of getting something out 
of it. He usually does. You, who are right 
take a beating. The very fact that you 
agree to compromise or to negotiate or to 
arbitrate is to concede in advance that vou 
are willing to give up something. However. 
negotiation can serve a good pur before 
an issue has been clearly stated, and before 
the adversaries have been publicly com- 
mitted. 

President Kennedy has again and again 
committed himself to the proposition that 
we will not surrender our rights in Berlin. 
We are very happy about that and that 15 
one reason why he keeps saying it. He has 
not clearly defined those rights, and that 
is fortunate for there lies an area for nego- 
tiation. But Russia no doubt will take & 
very narrow view of these rights even if she 
recognizes them at all after East Germany 
is recognized. The Russians found that the 
wall in Berlin did not lead to violence. They 
may wonder if anything would. Whether or 
not we consider the wall a negotiable item 
I do not know. Adenauer certainly does. 
But I would think it has become less $0 
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every day since it was erected. As in the 

Cuban situation we submitted and did noth- 
+ Those two episodes involved dreadful 

loss of face, stature and prestige in interna- 
al relations. 

Khrushchey committed himself to recog- 
nition of East Germany and then backed off. 

haps that proposal is negotiable. The 
issue would lie in whether or not East Ger- 
many would respect our rights as they now 
exist. We can hardly hope to prevent recog- 
nition but we could stand firm on the rights 
we now ~ 

And let me emphasize the fact that change 

Sovereignty over a piece of territory does 
not automatically involve loss of all rights 
in connection with it. That idea has been 
Biven great publicity. It is mistaken. The 
Point should be more clearly stated in the 
Press stories. 

Russia has not seriously interfered with 
Our rights of access for a long time. Ap- 
Parently she is not eager to do so through a 
Puppet regime in East Germany. Let us 
Make it clear that is what she would have 
to do. For unless Russia acknowledges in 
advance that our rights would persist as 
Against East Germany it would be we who 
Would be offering to yield everything even to 
Propose negotiation. Apparently this is the 
Attitude of De Gaulle. He seems to think we 
Would be acknowledging a fatal weakness in 
dur position even before we reached the 
Point of negotiation, I believe he is right. 

It is said we should always be willing to 
Negotiate. That is our way and we should 
be proud of it. But it makes a very great 
difference who proposes to negotiate and who 
Í tes a willingness to do so. As long as 
t is only we who do that it is clear that we 
Would go as suppliants tacitly agreeing to 
Bive up something. This we must not do. 

chey has said several times that 

dur rights in Berlin are not in question. 
Let him be more specific about it, and then 
Negotiate on ways of preserving them. But 
rush off eagerly to negotiate publicly in 
the expectation of winning peace in our time, 
without an acknowledgment from the other 
Side that the issues are indeed negotiable is 
8 invite disaster. It could well be that our 
reign office people are striving to win such 
tornowledgment. Let us not press unduly 
tne ne until the situation is right 


What Is Excellence in a Weekly 
Newspaper? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


= Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
3 the State of New Jersey is proud 
A the traditions of excellence and in- 
i ty in reporting that have been de- 
eloped in her press. Though it is 
5 ely through her 27 dailies that she 
trees national attention, I wish‘to call 
Attention to the record of her 241 weekly 
Publications. As journals of community 
8 and opinion they serve a valuable 
unction in encouraging good govern- 
. and individual interest on the com- 
on level and develop that concept 
i local pride which is a backbone of na- 
onal strength. 
at “ame as no surprise to me, then, 
su a New Jersey weekly, the 
Montclair Times, recently was a first 
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prize winner in the National Editorial 
Association’s 1961 contest. Having 
served its community for more than 80 
years, the Times was asked to define for 
the Editorial Association’s fall meeting 
what constitutes excellence in a news- 
paper. The clarity and purposefulness 
of its response commends itself to the 
widest audience, and I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial from the 
Montclair Times be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Reprinted from the Montclair (N.J.) Times] 
WHAT Is EXCELLENCE IN A WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER? 


With the Nation celebrating National 
Newspaper Week October 15-21, we feel there 
is no more appropriate time to set down the 
principles that have guided the Times 
through its more than 80 years of service to 
the citizens of Montclair. 

Our most important principle is that our 
columns must be devoted to live, local news, 
written by our own staff or by local con- 
tributors. Our aim is to give our readers 
the most thorough coverage possible of what 
Montclair is doing—its government, its or- 
ganizations, and its people—sparkled with 
interesting features dealing with the local 
scene and its personalities. Every story, no 
matter how worthwhile, must meet the local 
angle test. We're proud that our advertisers, 
too, have respected this policy as being, in 
the long run, in their best interests. 

In order to do a thorough job of coverage, 
we have maintained one of the largest edi- 
torial staffs of any weekly in the country, 
and our percentage of news to advertising 
has been consistently far higher than the 
average weekly. We think the people of 
Montclair deserve this type of complete, 
though costly, coverage. It gives us deep 
satisfaction to realize, moreover, that put- 
ting out the highest quality newspaper pos- 
sible has been good business. 

No legitimate item of news, no matter who 
might be involved, has ever been omitted 
from the Times. We are, however, a family 
newspaper and we insist on publishing the 
kind of paper that can sit proudly through- 
out the week in the living room of any Mont- 
clair home. With this in mind, we do not 
dwell on the lurid details of scandals or 
accidents that might occur in the commu- 
nity. We'd rather have the year-round con- 
fidence of our readers than to sell a few extra 
papers on some passing story of a sensational 
nature. 

Our columns are open to all political 
parties and all sides of controversial issues. 
We consider it a solemn obligation to pre- 
sent this type of news in as fair and balanced 
a manner as is humanly possible. No letter 
to the editor, unless considered libelous, has 
ever been suppressed. We reserve the right 
in our editorial columns—and there only— 
to express what we consider to be in the best 
interests of the community, but at the same 
time we feel that a full presentation of the 
facts from all sides to our intelligent reader- 
ship is a far greater factor in arriving at the 
best answer than any editorial guidance we 
could give. 

Lastly, we are proud to be a part of the 
great American tradition of the free press, 
which we consider one of the greatest weap- 
ons of democracy in a world where democracy 
is on trial. In asking that our readers sup- 
port us in maintaining this freedom, we 
pledge them a complete, responsible and im- 
partial presentation of the news of the com- 
munity, and an unremitting effort to join 
with them in making Montclair a good place 
for good people to live. 
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Saving Old Germantown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, an article in 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of 
January 16, 1962, relating to old German- 
town, which is now part of Philadelphia 
and in my district, will be of interest to 
Members and to students of early Ameri- 
can history. In 1954, Mr. Speaker, you 
delivered a speech in that area, and I 
had the godd fortune of being in the 
audience. 

The Battle of Germantown on Octo- 
ber 4, 1777, although lost, was a great 
factor in renewing the courage of Gen- 
eral Washington’s army and getting new 
allies, which led to eventual victory. 

The area is the subject of restoration 
and could be developed as a colonnial 
compound. 

The article follows: 

SAVING OLD GERMANTOWN 
(By Paul Jones) 

The old twin house at 6505-6507 German- 
town Avenue is now safely in the hands of 
the Germantown Historical Society. Last 
year Judge Saylor made a generous gift of 
the southern half (bordering on Upsal 
Street), and now the society itself has ac- 
quired the other part. 

Looking ahead a bit, loyal Germantowners 
hope the area may be developed as a battle- 
field park or a colonial compound. The 
neighborhood of the 6500 block, just short ot 
the Chew House, was a key point in the Bat- 
tle of Germantown, on October 4, 1777, 

Washington lost that fight, but after the 
defeat at Brandywine and the loss of Phila- 
delphia, made a great impression here and 
abroad. In the Colonies it put new courage 
in the fainthearted, and in Europe it led 
eventually to the French alliance of the fol- 
lowing spring, by convincing doubters that 
the Continentals meant business. 

Yet it was a lost battle. The staff time- 
table, which called for parallel columns of 
attack on Germantown Road and the Lime- 
kiln Pike, did not work out, partly because 
of fog and partly because of the og 
resistance at the Chew House (Cliveden, 
6401 Germantown Avenue). 

A FIERCE FIGHT 


That morning, about 9 am., you must 
imagine George Washington and his staff 
reining their horses on the road, opposite 
6505-6507. The fighting had been fiercely 
contested, with Sullivan and Wayne driving 
in the redcoat light infantry on their side of 
the Germantown Road. 

Just north of the spot where Washington 
consulted with his staff, at Sharpnack Street, 
a single cannon ball had killed General Nash 
and his aide, Major Witherspoon, of the 
North Carolina Brigade. 

The tactical problem at the moment was 
caused by the 120 British soldiers who had 
made an improvised fortress out of the Chew 
House. What to do? Should an attempt be 
made to carry it by assault, before pressing 
on, or could it safely be bypassed, leaving a 
small force to amuse the defenders and keep 
them from breaking out? 

Consulting with the Commander in Chief 
were Maj. Gen. Henry Knox, of Boston, chief 
of artillery, Maj. Gen. Lord Stirling, Adj. 
Gen. Timothy Pickering, one of his deputies, 
William Smith, and a number of aides, 
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The decision of the staff conference was to 
pause long enough to reduce the British 
strongpoint in the Chew House. Henry 
Knox, an able soldier and a military scholar, 
seems to have given the weightiest opinion. 
It was against all the rules of war, he sald, 
to leave a castle in your rear. 


DECISION IN FOG 


With the fog and the drifting clouds of 
black powder smoke, it was almost impos- 
sible to get a true estimate of the situation. 
The Chew House was invisible, except for the 
flash of musket fire from its windows. Knox 
was probably right. The position was too 
uncertain to take any needless risks. 

Smith, the Deputy Adjutant General, 
went forward with a white cloth in his hand 
and called for the surrender of the Chew 
House garrison. He was shot and killed. 

Then the American troops who had gone 
down the Germantown Road reappeared, on 
the run. They held up their empty cartridge 
boxes to show they were out of ammunition 
and had to retire. 

That was virtually the end of the battle. 
The Americans on either flank had also run 
into trouble. Sullivan was finally hit by 
three fresh, tough regiments of British 
regulars, and the left wing, on Limekiln Pike, 
was almost an hour late, because their route 
was 4 miles longer than anybody realized. 

Washington got his army out safely, un- 

der cover of Knox's excellent artillery. Ger- 
mantown was a disappointment but by no 
means a disgrace. 
. The twin houses at 6505-07, now known 
as the Michael Billmeyer House, were built 
shortly after the land was acquired in 1727 
by Hans George Bensell. Billmeyer, a printer 
and the successor to the more celebrated 
Christopher Sower, bought them in 1789 and 
lived there until 1831. It was also his place 
of business and there he published an 
almanac and a newspaper, besides attending 
to his duties as German printer for the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly, which then had to cope 
with a large non-English-speaking con- 
stituency. 


Tribute to Jake Gaither, Football Coach 
at Florida A. & M. University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, our 
Florida institution of higher learning 
for Negroes is the Florida Agricultural 
and Mechanical University, at Tallahas- 
see. This school has done a wonderful 
job throughout the years for our State 
as a whole, for the colored citizens of 
our State, in particular, and for many, 
many others. For instance, Althea Gib- 
son, who has distinguished herself as a 
tennis player, is an alumna of this fine 
institution. 

In this connection, I should like to call 
attention to an excellent column on the 
sports page of the Tallahassee Demo- 
crat of Tuesday, January 16. This is a 
typically conservative paper, published 
with a southern viewpoint in racial mat- 
ters, though by no means a radical or 
race-baiting approach to such matters. 
This coulmn is “From the Sidelines,” 
by Bill McGrotha, the capable sports 
editor of the Tallahassee Democrat, and 
is entitled “Respect and Gaither.” Jake 


Gaither has been for many years the 
football coach at Florida A, & M., and 
he has turned out winning teams so 
often that such has become a custom. 

The article points out that perhaps 
the biggest honor that has come to 
Gaither is that last week he was named 
“small college coach of the year,” indi- 
cating the professional respect in which 
he is held as a person and as a coach 
by other coaches throughout the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
fine column reporting the attainments 
of Coach Gaither and reflecting the es- 
teem and general respect in which he is 
held not only by other coaches through- 
out the Nation, but also by local citi- 
zens of Tallahassee whose thinking this 
newspaper certainly represents well, may 
be made available to all Members of the 
Senate, as well as all other readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. Therefore, 
Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

I call particular attention to the last 
sentence of Mr. McGrotha’s article, 
which reads as follows: 


And it has been the simple virtues rather 
than frills—plus an always ready sense of 
humor—that has earned Gaither a big spot 
in college football. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ’ 

RESPECT AND GAITHER 
(By Bill McGrotha) 


There are many reasons Florida A. & M. 
has good football teams every season, is 
always in the running for the national 
Negro collegiate championship. 

The school, the team has a prideful tradi- 
tion. And the intangible asset of tradition 
is something you can hardly overestimate 
in the appraisal of athletic success at any 
school. This intangible is perhaps the big- 
gest factor in the A. & M. football story. 

A. & M. has goodly amount of wherewithal 
for successful football. It’s annual share 
of the dividend from the State's racetrack 
which goes primarily for athletic scholar- 
ships, isn’t as big as Florida's or FSU’s. But, 
dollar for dollar, it goes further. Tuition 
isn’t as high at A. & M. as it is at Florida 
State University and Florida. 

The A. & M. coaches will tell you, how- 
ever, that some other Negro college football 
powers have more money with which to 
operate. They say that A. & M., in the 
athletic financial aid picture, rates better 
than most but not as good as the best. 

Of course, an indisputable factor in A. & 
M. success is Jake Gaither, who on Saturday 
was named national “small college coach 
of the year.” 

A WHIP, PLUS PRAYER 


It is the biggest of a number of honors 
to come to Gaither. Among other things, 
it is indicative of professional respect of 
Gaither by other coaches all over the country. 

A. & M. each year in June has been able 
to attract to a grid clinic here some of the 
Nation’s very finest coaches * * * Frank 
Broyles has come many times, so have Woody 
Hayes and Bear Bryant—and other compa- 
rable names. They have come not so much 
to help A. & M., not so much because of 
the money they received but more to “help 
Jake.” 

Gaither is not a man without faults. He 
has his share. But he is a good man, and 
he has been able to accomplish so much 
primarily because he works hard and because 
he is respected so much. 
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With his players, Gaither is a tough dis- 
ciplinarian, though he’s been a soft enough 
touch In certain situations. 

In the most recent Orange Blossom clas- 
sic, before more than 47,000 fans at Miami, 
a talking-to Gaither gave his team before 
the game was tuned in by Richard Llewellyn., 
author of “How Green Was My Valley.” He 
was doing a story on A. & M. for the London 
Times. 

Here’s an excerpt from that talk, as writ- 
ten by Llewellyn: “I don’t want to see ® 
Tiger leave that field unless he’s wishing he 
never even heard of a football * * * All I 
want you to do is what I’m telling you to 
do * * * All of you stand up, in turn, and 
promise me out loud that's the way it’s g9- 
ing to be.” 

A whisper was heard in the squad's rear 
ranks, something about a phone call. Im 
talking,“ Galther’s voice lashed out, “Shut 
your big mouth.” 

Prayer is a part of A. & M. football. There 
are pregame prayers, dressing room prayer, 
postgame prayers. 

J. R. E. Lee, Jr, the A, & M. vice presi- 
dent, tells an interesting story on Gaither, of 
way back 30 years ago when the coach was 
a student at Knoxville College. 

SLICKNESS PLUS SIMPLICITY 

Lee, business manager of the school the? 
as he was for many years following, went to 
Knoxville with the A. & M. baseball team. 
Knoxville was a strict Methodist school that 
tolerated no foolishness. 

But after the game, says Lee, “somebody 
found a piano in the gym and soon the place 
was jumping with students doing the 
charleston.” 

Lee says one Knoxville student was called 
on the carpet and expulsion from school 
looked likely. Gaither, just a student him- 
self, spoke up big for the boy, declared that 
others were equally to blame. ("Jake was 
always a persuasive orator,” says Lee.) The 
boy came out of it OK. 

* Lee implies that Gaither was one of those 

doing yesteryear’s equivalent of the twist- 
“They just didn’t catch him,“ Lee says, he 
was slicker than the rest.” 

In football, you outslick more opponents 
off the football field than on, You outslick 
them with organization, discipline, 
practice more than anything else. 

And it has been the simple virtues rather 
than frills—plus an always ready sense 
humor—that has earned Gaither a big spot 
in college football. 


A Quick Easy Way To Save 
$150 Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, this date 
I have written to the President of the 
United States urging him to take direct 
action to prevent needless waste of $150 
million on “phantom acres” in the 
administration of the 1962 feed grains 
program. 

“Phantom acres” caused approxi- 
mately $150 million waste in the progra™ 
last year, and a similar waste will occur 
this year if nothing is done. 

I invite your attention to this cor- 
respondence which explains the nature 
of “phantom acres,” shows how they 
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Were permitted and the quick and easy 
edy to prevent this unfortunate waste 
in 1962. 

In view of the President's budget mes- 
Sage this date, action to avoid a repeti- 
tion of this glaring waste seems 

y desirable. 
The correspondence follows: 
NOVEMBER 1, 1961. 
The Honorable John F. Kennedy 
President of the United States, the White 
House, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Presipent: I read with interest 
the Associated Press news report of October 
— indicating you are disappointed that the 
— grains program has not materially re- 
tiene surpluses and alarmed at the con- 

Med high cost of farm programs. 

failure of the feed grains program is 
no surprise to me. Since it was first intro- 
duced, I have predicted it would not mate- 
tially reduce surpluses nor improve farm 
Wacome, and it would hike USDA costs, 

SDA reports already bear out the accuracy 
ot these predictions. 

important, I predicted it would give 
Government absolute power to manipulate 
Led grains prices, and thus weaken what is 

Of the marketplace economy which, his- 
Cally, has served American agriculture 

80 well. 
The accuracy of this prediction was borne 
[Ut be excessive dumping of Government- 
Owned corn on this year’s market—more 
5 — twice last year's volume — which effec- 
8 drove down the price of corn. I 
ly concur with Secretary Free- 
ne that cheap corn means cheap livestock. 
1 fact, as a result of this dumping, most 

Vestock items are today selling below last 
i and next year's prices are expected to 

even worse. 

Now comes the USDA-news release of Oc- 
sober 27, giving the philosophy behind plans 

Or funding certificates acquired under the 
t in the springtime” feature of the 
eed grains program. 

noae first-listed objective is “to honor the 

Partment's general understanding with 
SOoperators that they can expect to benefit 
by diverting their feed grain acreage to con- 
*etvation uses, In other words, certificate 
lo will be paced to keep market prices 

as a reward to those who signed up and 
ent to those who did not. 

Mgress intended the certificate arrange- 

Ment to be simply a means of financing 

Of the feed grains program cost. Curi- 

Susly, in announcing the new sales policy, 

Noes does not even list this among, the 


objectives. 
out of five corn producers did not 
Sign up under the program. With farmers’ 
tha continuing to rise, it is shocking to me 
t the Department would continue delib- 
y to punish the majority of corn 


From the tone of the October 29 news 
1 in farm legislation. 


ca to handle the funding of certifi- 
oon in a manner that will provide the least 
Verse influence on market prices, and to 
tal from these callous market-breaking 
es of Government-owned grain. 

„ 2. Order Secretary Freeman to 
Phantom acres” out of the 1962 feed 


amounted to 15 million. In other words, 
pAxPayers shelled out $150 million for about 
Million that were not actually corn 


H.R. 9329, to prohibit paid 
retirement of such “phantom acres,” would 
top this sloppy administration in 1962, but 
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you could accomplish this by direct order to 
your Secretary. 

3. Enact a program to get Government out 
of the grain business, so farmers can once 
more produce for the marketplace, instead 
of Government bins. I invite your attention 
to my proposal, H.R. 8306, which would end 
the surplus grain headache by selling stocks 
back to farmers at attractive prices in ex- 
change for short-term land retirement. 

As a member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, I um deeply interested in the wel- 
fare of the American farmer and would wel- 
come the opportunity to discuss these ideas 
with you personally. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL FINDLEY, 
Representative in Congress, 
20th District, Ilinois. 
DECEMBER 19, 1961. 
The Honorable JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, The White 
House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: On November 1, I 
wrote to you in regard to the feed grains 
program which I suspect is a disappointment 
to both of us. Certainly it is to me. 

In my letter, I suggested three courses of 
action which could improve the feed grains 
situation next year. So far, I have not had 
acknowledgement of my letter, and I want 
to repeat my desire to work with you for 
the improvement of American agriculture. 

I look forward to your reply and to the 
opportunity to consult with you personally 
about this grave problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
Paul. FINDLEY, 
Representative in Congress, 
20th District, Illinois. 


Tue Warre House, December 21, 1961. 
Hon. PAUL FINDLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The Pesident has 
asked me to thank you for your letter of 
December 19 in further reference to the feed 
grains situation for next year. 

Upon receipt of your previous letter, the 
President requested that it be brought to 
the attention of Secretary Freeman for direct 
reply to you. I am sorry that you have not 
received an acknowledgement. 

However, we will again take the matter 
up with the Department of Agriculture and 
again request that the matter be checked 
into immediately and a further reply be sent 
to you. I am sure you will be hearing 
from his office in the very near future, 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN, 
Special Assistant to the President. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., December 28, 1961, 
Hon. PAUL FINDLEY, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mz. FINDLEY: The White House has 
requested that we reply to your letter of 
December 19 concerning the feed grain pro- 
gram. On checking into the matter we have 
found that your letter of December 19 to 
the President was a followup of an earlier 
letter of November 1. It is our understand- 
ing that the letter of November 1 was also 
referred to this Department by the White 
House. However, we have been unable to 
locate this letter in the Department or to 
determine why it was not answered promptly. 
In order to prepare a comprehensive reply to 
your letter of December 19 we requested 
your Washington office to supply us with a 
copy of the earlier communication. We 
obtained the copy on December 27 and are 
now in a position to reply to both letters. 

Your earlier letter was written at a time 
when much misinformation and distortion 
of facts concerning the 1961 feed grain pro- 
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gram had been appearing in the press. Your 
letter to the President was evidently 
prompted by some of the same press reports 
which caused us to issue on November 9 a 
statement to correct some of the then cur- 
rent misinformation. A copy of this press 
release is attached. Fortunately, stories 
which have appeared in the newspapers in 
the past 45 days have corrected some of the 
original misinformation. However, as is 
usually the case in such situations the cor- 
rection is never brought to the attention 
of all of the people who received the original 
erroneous information. 

It is evident from your letters that you 
are under the impression that actions of 
this Department have been designed to or 
have had the effect of punishing corngrow- 
ers who did not participate in the 1961 
feed grain program. This is not correct. 

In order to determine just how the farmer 
who elected not to participate in the feed 
grain program has made out it is appropri- 
ate to attempt to determine what would 
have happened if the 1961 feed grain pro- 
gram had not been enacted. Secretary Ben- 
son had reduced the corn price support level 
for 1960 six cents below the 1959 level. Ac- 
cordingly, with no program we would hare 
expected the market price for the 1960 corn 
to average about six cents per bushel below 
1959 for the first part of the marketing year 
and for this spread to widen as it became 
apparent that weather conditions for 1961 
would be ideal and that record yields per acre 
would be produced. The market price data 
indicate, however, that the prices at which 
farmers sold their 1960 crop corn have been 
fully as high and perhaps a little higher 
than could have been expected without the 
1961 feed grain program. ary data 
indicate that farmers have received an aver- 
age of $1.00 per bushel of 1960 corn sold 
as compared with an average of $1.04 per 
bushel for 1959. Any objective analysis with 
complete statistical information available 
will indicate that farmers have received 
more not less for 1960 corn than would have 
been the case if ne new legislation had been 
enacted. 

There is one other erroneous assumption 
indicated in your letter which I should cor- 
rect. You indicate that “phantom acres” 
could be kept out of the 1962 feed grain 
program by good administration and that 
your bill H.R. 9329 would prohibit payment 
for “phantom acres.” In any voluntary 
program some of the participation will be 
offset by persons who remain outside of the 
program and increase their corn plantings. 
This was true with respect to the 1961 feed 
grain program. It will be true to some ex- 
tent with respect to the 1962 feed grain pro- 
gram, and. would be equally true with re- 
spect to the program you proposed. 

I hope you will read the complete press 
release of November 9 which corrects some 
of the misstatements made by enemies of 
the farm program and shows that the 1961 
feed grain program has not been a failure 
but has achieved its purposes. One of the 
most gratifying aspects of our efforts to date 
is the fact that the decline in farm income 
has been arrested and a substantial increase 
will take place this year. It is also gratify- 
ing that for the first time In many years 
there will be a reduction in the CCC feed 
grain inventory and a start has been made 
in eliminating the storage costs which were 
brought about by the buildup of commodity 
surpluses in the period from 1952 to 1960. 

If you have any additional questions I 
will be pleased to answer them. I again 
wish to express my regret over the delay in 
replying to your letters. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L, FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 
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JANUARY 18, 1962. 
The Honorable JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I have received a let- 
ter dated December 28, 1961, from Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman, in re- 
sponse to my letters to you of November 1 
and December 19, 1961. 

Secretary Freeman has failed to under- 
stand my concern over the so-called ‘‘phan- 
tom acres.” In his letter, Mr. Freeman 
stated: 

“You indicate that ‘phantom acres’ could 
be kept out of the 1962 feed-grain program by 
good administration and that your bill, H.R. 
9329, would prohibit payment for ‘phantom 
acres.’ In any voluntary program some of the 
participation will be offset by persons who 
remain outside of the program and increase 
their corn plantings. This was true with 
respect to the 1961 feed-grain program. It 
will be true to some extent with respect to 
the 1962 feed-grain program, and would be 
equally true with respect to the program 
you proposed.” 

Mr. Freeman misses the point completely. 
Payment for “phantom acres” has nothing 
whatever to do with increased planting by 
those who remained outside the 1961 pro- 


gram. 

The simple fact is that the 1959-60 aver- 
age corn acreage planted, according to offi- 
cial U.S. Department of Agriculture statis- 
tics, equaled 82.2 million acres, but the base 
acreage assigned to corn producers last year, 
according to an official report to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate dated June 21, 1961, 
equaled 87,047,000 acres. Both figures re- 
lated solely to average annual planting his- 
tory for the 2-year period, 1959 and 1960. 
The figures should be the same, not 5 mil- 
lion acres apart. 

In administering the 1961 program, the 
Department apparently made no serious at- 
tempt to distinguish between actual history 
and what the history was claimed to have 
been. 

Just how did the 5-million-acre differ- 
ence, real “phantom acres,” come about? 

When I first wrote to you on November 1, 
I was inclined to think the $150 million 
waste on “phantom acres” was due to a com- 
bination of loose administration and over- 
zealous efforts by the army of USDA field 
men conducting the signup. 

Since then, I have discovered an item in 
Department of Agriculture regulations which 
makes this waste appear to be invited. 

On page 5358 of the Federal Register dated 
June 15, 1961, you will find this item among 
regulations covering administration of the 
1961 feed-grains program: 

"In those counties where the Department 
of Agriculture has established the average 
adjusted corn and grain sorghum acreage 
produced in the county in 1959 and 1960 
for use as a guide in determining the feed 
grain base for farms in the county, the 
total feed grain bases for all farms in the 
county, excluding any increase in farm feed 
grain base resulting from corrections, re- 
quests for reconsideration or appeals, pur- 
suant to the provisions of paragraph 495.13 
to the extent practicable, shall not exceed 
105 percent of such average adjusted corn 
and grain sorghum acreage.” 

This is a clear invitation to-5 percent ex- 
aggeration in crop histories. Here is the 
clue to “phantom acres,” because 5 percent 
of 82.2 million acres is 4.1 million acres. 
That represents over 80 percent of the 5 
million elusive acres. 

Please advise me under what authority 
the Secretary authorized the county com- 
mittees to exceed official county acreage base 
by 5 percent plus the amounts needed for 
corrections and appeals. 

In both the 1961 and 1962 programs, the 
law clearly requires adherence to the official 
1959-60 planting histories, 
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When cotton was once more placed under 
controls in 1954, the USDA spent consider- 
able time “squeezing the water out” of in- 
dividuai farmers’ recollection of their his- 
torical acreage data. 

Similar care has been exercised in admin- 
istering tobacco, peanuts, rice and wheat 
programs, in order to avoid exaggerated his- 
tories. 

Indeed, the invitation to “phantom acres” 
under the feed grains program seems to be 
a first. I can find no record where any pre- 
vious Secretary of Agriculture allowed a 5 
percent overstatement of planting history. 

This regulatory invitation accounts for 
most of the $150 million waste last year on 
“phantom acres." 

A similar waste will occur in the 1962 feed 
grains program unless my bill H.R. 9329, 
prohibiting payment for phantom acres, is 
enacted—or, unless you direct your Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to stop this waste him- 
self by striking from 1962 regulations the 
authority for 5 percent overstatement of 
planting history. 

The country faces serious budgetary prob- 
lems, and I am sure you will welcome this 
quick and easy way to prevent needless waste 
of the/$i50 million this year. 

It's not too late, and I hope you will find 
5 possible to give this your personal atten- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL FINDLEY, 
Representative in Congress. 


George W. Pfeiffenberger: Cotton’s Man 
of the Year for 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a distinguished Texan, Mr. George W. 
Pfeiffenberger of Lubbock, has heen hon- 
ored in the January 13, 1962, edition of 
the Cotton Digest as Cotton’s Man of 
the Year for 1961. Cotton Digest is an 
informed and informative journal of the 
cotton trade. 

This tribute and recognition is most 
proper for Mr. Pfeiffenberger, a man of 
great international stature in the cotton 
trade, and the exceedingly able execu- 
tive vice president of the Plains Cotton 
Growers, Inc. The work of the cotton 
growers’ organization, directed by Mr. 
Pfeiffenberger, is of tremendous value 
to the State of Texas and the Nation. 
The quality of leadership demonstrated 
by Mr. Pfeiffenberger is a credit to the 
State and Nation. Mr. Pfeiffenberger’s 
experiences included residence in Ohio 
and Massachusetts as well as in Texas, 
and also include extensive travel and 
work in Europe on behalf of American 
cotton sales abroad. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an article 
from the Cotton Digest, setting forth a 
brief digest of the work and achieve- 
ments of Mr. Pfeiffenberger. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GEORGE W. PFEIFFENBERGER 

Riding high on the current cotton scene, 

firmly entrenched in the saddle that sits 
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astride the stallion of American agriculture, 
King Cotton, is a man from the Western 
Plains, George William Pfeiffenberger, Of 
Lubbock, Tex. 

Lubbock means cotton. Cotton means 
Lubbock. And the city is capital of the 
Texas High Plains, a kingdom or entity of 
its own where cotton reigns, As mid-January 
is reached, the area or “state unto itself, 
is presently winding up the harvesting and 
ginning of a 1961 crop of cotton without 
parallel. 

The High Plains, comprised of only 23 
counties, is producing a crop of 2,300,000 
bales, more than any other State in the 
United States, besides its own State of Texas. 
This is half of Texas 1961-62 crop. 

This alltime record cotton crop represents 
almost $400 million in new area wealth 
season alone. 

George William Pfeiffenberger, a Runyon- 
esque character with the build and wit of 
a present-day George Gobel, is cotton’s Man 
of the Year for 1961.” He is Mr. High Plains 
to the cotton trade around the world. Due 
to the well-advertised prominence of 
area’s cotton, and due to his leadership in 
promoting this area's staple, he now rides 
high as cotton’s No. 1 salesman from any 
area. 

And his organization, the Plains Cotton 
Growers, Inc., of which he is executive vice 
president, is known from Hong Kong to L 
Havre. 

George Pfeiffenberger, born in the unlikely 
midwestern spot known as the city of Day- 
ton, Ohio, in 1908, is the 14th “Man of the 
Year” the cotton trade has recognized. He 
follows Will Clayton, of Houston, the first 
man so honored, for 1948; Everett R. Cook, of 
Memphis, named for 1949; then R. O. Beach. 
of Houston for 1950; E. F. Creekmore, of New 
Orleans for 1951; William D. Felder, Jr. 
Dallas for 1952. s 

Lamar Fleming, Jr., of Houston for 1953; 
the late A. Elkan Hohenberg, of Memphis for 
1954; Roger L. Dixon, of Dallas for 1955; 
Eric D. Hirsch, of Memphis for 1956; Hugo N. 
Dixon, of Memphis for 1957; Frank P. Biggs. 
of New Orleans for 1958; Burris O. Jackson, 
of Hillsboro, Tex., for 1959; and A. G. Paxton, 
of Greenville, Miss., for 1960. 

Mr. Pfeiffenberger is the first producer 
association executive named “Man of the 
Year”—for it is a fact that many people of 
the industry harbor the prejudiced idea that 
producers and shippers are diametrically 
opposed, all of which is an old canard that 
has been proved untrue time and again in 
the past few years. 

George was educated at the University of 
Dayton Prep School, graduating in the toP 
quarter of his class. Then followed 2 years 
at the University of Dayton, Chemical En- 
gineering Department, in the years of 1928 
to 1930. He emigrated to Texas in 1932, 
working part time and going to Texas A. & M- 
College from 1932 through 1934, in the textile 
engineering department, where he was again 
in the top quarter of his class. 

Along the way during schooldays and in 
vacation periods, he served as a minor weath~- 
er observer with the U.S. Weather Bureau 
from 1924 to 1926; worked as a clerk from 
1926 to 1928 for F. L. Walker, a patent attor- 
ney; then stepped into the industry that 
later brought him fame, when he joined the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Cotton Divi- 
sion, in September of 1930. He worked here 
as a fiber, ginning and spinning research 
specialist until 1945. 

From 1945 to 1953 he worked with the 
Chicopee Manufacturing Corp. in Lubbock 
and Chicopee Falls, Mass., as cotton re- 
search director. While with the USDA and 
Chicopee Manufacturing, he wrote a number 
of articles for technical journals. 

The Lubbock dynamo traveled Europe and 
spoke before many cotton and mill groups in 
1954, as a representative of the Otto Goe- 
decke, Inc., Hallettsville, Tex., cotton mer- 
chandising firm. He wrote more articles 
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and did many lectures for the National Cot- 
Council, when employed as a cotton 
Ologist in 1955 and 1956. 

Then, in 1956, he set up the new cotton 
G ucer organization, the Plains Cotton 
be Inc., with headquarters at Lub- 
G k, becoming its first and only executive 

ice president. 
As the working head of this grower or- 
88nization, Mr. Pfeiffenberger directs a broad 
Oram of research, education, promotion, 
8nd legislative representation for the Texas 
Plains cotton industry. The organiza- 
n Means much to the area's bankers, its 
ts and its citizens, as well as to the 
Other members of the cotton trade and al- 
Ex Industries, such as the Lubbock Cotton 
i e, the Texas Cotton Ginners Asso- 
“lation and the National Cotton Council. 
Mr. Pfeiffenberger married Charlotte Will, 
Of Dayton, in 1934, and they have two chil- 
dren, Ann, a commercial artist in Lubbock, 
and Will, a senior physics student at Notre 
University. 
e growers executive secretary is a mem- 
ber of the ASTM, the Fiber Society, on the 
advisory board of Texas Cotton Research 
N ttee and is a board member of the 

ational Cotton Advisory Committee of the 
USDA, appointed by President Kennedy, and 
& member of the American Society of Asso- 
elation Executives. 

In 1958 the Plains Growers organization 
Won a national award from the ASAE for 
ecomplishments made by a local associa- 


The Plains Cotton Growers, supported by 
voluntary per bale fees from the producers 
Who grow 15 percent of the U.S. cotton crop, 
further conducts research through grants to 
Public and private experiment stations and 
to the Texas Tech Fiber and Pilot Plant 
Spinning Laboratory, and does it own re- 
Search on production, breeding, fertilization, 
insect control, harvesting, and ginning. 

Although the Plains Cotton Growers has 
Ro cotton production of its own to sell, it 
analyzes market situations here and abroad 
and conducts educational work with farm- 

on marketing problems. It also carries 
on extensive and very successful advertising 
Campaigns in cotton publications. 


George Pfeiffenberger strongly believes in 
the power of research and promotion as a 
fading tool in solving the many problems 
that face the king of all staples. He particu- 

ly believes in local associations where the 

can be pinpointed for greater effec- 
tiveness. He points out that not only can 
Tesults of cotton research be used in appli- 
8 by the farmers, ginners and spinners. 
kat research also furnishes the most effec- 
1 Ie field for legislation, for promoting and 
Or advertising, 

As an example, fiber and spinning re- 
red proved the true value and desirabil- 

y of light spotted cottons, whether from 
the high plains, or from other sections. Re- 
8 trom these research tests were used 
i Correct loan inequities and to advertise 
unt spots and their desirability through- 
ut the world. Shorter staples and lower 

re cotton, due to effective research 
and effective promotion and advertising, is 
found to be more than suitable for 

y uses not formerly believed possible. 
oe diversified cotton industry of the high 
cee understands the value of an ofgani- 
e devoted to its chiet money crop. They 
out the Plains Cotton Growers, with its 
5 tanding leaders from the industry such 
e O. Fortenberry, president; Wilmer 
th, vice president; and Roy Forkner, sec- 
10 -treasurer, who themselves have done 

Much for the high plains economy. 
wine high plains has a great future allied 
¥ King Cotton. There is room for ad- 
Us ment and there is room for big men 
— the above with big ideas. Pessimism is 

y scarce in this area—and it is unknown 
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to its chief exponent of optimism, George 
W. Pfeiffenberger, the plains leading sales- 
man—and cotton's leading salesman for the 
past few years—and now Cotton’s Man of 
the Year. 


Threat From Colored Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, as we 
resume our legislative duties, as Ameri- 
cans, and as Members of Congress, we 
are very concerned about the constant 
threat of communism to the United 
States and to our allies. This is a head- 
ache and no one will deny it. Russia’s 
aggressiveness is hard to live with or 
even understand. But I have long be- 
lieved that this is probably not the 
greatest danger to be faced during 1962 
by the Western World. 

News Columnist Constantine Brown 
has backed up my beliefs in an article 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star on January 9, 1962. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
orp, I include the following article for 
the information of my colleagues and 
the general public at large: 

THREAT From COLORED NATIONS—DRIVE 
AGAINST COLONIALISM DURING 1962 FORE- 
CAST AS DARKER CLOUD THAN SOVIET 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Rome.—That the clouds over the Western 
World in 1962 will come more from the col- 
ored nations than from Russia is the con- 
sidered opinion of responsible West European 
observers, including British. 

The crusade against the West will start 
in earnest under the pretext that colonial- 
ism must be liquidated everywhere. It was 
begun near the end of 1961 when the Indians, 
encouraged by international communism, 
swooped over the Portuguese enclaves and 
took them by force in defiance of India’s 
pledges to live by the United Nations Charter. 

Western Europe was indignant. But it 
could do nothing to deter the New Delhi 
government short of using force. And this 
was unthinkable from the logistic point of 
view alone. Britain, which shared the anger 
of the allies across the channel, also was 
paralyzed. India is nominally, at least, a 
member of the British Commonwealth. 
Britain could afford, at Mr. Nehru's prodding, 
to expel South Africa from the fraternal 
body, but not India, the darling of the 
United States and the USSR. 

All eyes were fixed on Washington—the 
stanchest supporter of nonviolence in inter- 
national relations and the strongest sup- 
porter of the United Nations. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment could have cooled off the mili- 
taristic ardor of Mr. Nehru and Mr. Krishna 
Menon who hates the West. 

India depends even more than our Western 
allies did then on American assistance which, 
according to t plans, will reach more 
than $2 billion in the next 5 years. India 
has nowhere to go to avoid complete eco- 
nomic disaster. Russia and China can, and 
have in the past, promised much but deliv- 
ered little. 

Surely, it was thought by astute political 
observers in Europe, America would use the 
same weapon to prevent not only the aggres- 
sion against Goa but also to deter the care- 
fully planned crusade against the West. 
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But nothing happened because Portugal 
is very low on the Washington totem pole. 
Portugal, despite the assistance given us 
during the war, and its unflinching loyalty 
later, is regarded as stubborn; it refuses to 
hand over Angola to the dark forces of 
Africa, and so far the Portuguese have re- 
fused to overthrow their strongman, Salazar. 

What so many an statesmen don't 
understand is that the cornerstone of our 
foreign policy is the destruction of colonial- 
ism and dictatorships. We are willing to 
go along with Communist dictatorships such 
as Khrushehev's and Tito’s. We have as- 
sisted the latter militarily and economically 
to the tune of $2 billion and more is to 
come. But we don't want dictatorships 
among our allies. 

Hence there were, even before the An- 
gola crisis started, many furrowed brows in 
the State Department at the mere mention 
of Salazar. 

Our theorists in policymaking positions 
never stop to think that the English and 
American type of democracy is not export- 
able. And even with us there are indications 
of deterioration. They also overlook the 
fact that when Salazar came to power Portu- 
gal was in chaos. Between 1910 when the 
monarchy fell and 1926 when the present 
dictator became minister of finance, Portu- 
gal set a record which even the Third French 
Republic could not match—it had 8 presi- 
dents and 44 cabinets in 16 years. Portugal 
was corrupt, corroded, and bankrupt. 

Then Salazar came and gave the people 
a government. It was and is at times rela- 
tively harsh, particularly since the end of 
the war when Communist infiltration began 
to seep in. But there is no evidence even 
from careful American observers who have 
visited Portugal repeatedly that the harsh- 
ness of Salazar can come anywhere near 
matching that of Tito on whom we lavish 
gifts. 

Hence our failure to take a firm position 
against India's aggression is regarded by 
the Portuguese and their European friends 
as another sign of hostility toward an ally 
who if toppled, which seems likely in the 
near future, will add more troubled waters 
in which the Soviets can fish. 

Qualified European observers ask the ques- 
tion: When will Washington realize it must 
support its smaller allies, even if it doesn't 
like their governments, lest the West face 
what General de Gaulle reportedly describes 
as “the tidal wave of color” which is sup- 
ported by internal communism? 


Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, on December 15 last year, at the natu- 
ralization ceremonies in the U.S. District 
Courthouse in Memphis, Hon. George W. 
Grider, a member of the bar, and himself 
a distinguished Naval officer during 
World War II, delivered one of the finest 
and certainly one of the most moving 
addresses I have heard on the subject of 
Americanism and what it means to be a 
part of this great country as a citizen. 

Senior Judge, Marion Boyd, and his 
colleague, Judge Bailey Brown, presided. 

Senator Estes KEFAUVER and I were 
accorded the privilege of speaking brief- 


ly. At the time I asked Mr. Grider for 
a copy of his speech to these new citi- 
zens because I wanted to have it made a 
part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so my 
colleagues in the Congress, and many 
others to whom are made available the 
Recorp, may have the opportunity to 
read an address so brief but so filled with 
the deep philosophy of our Government. 

So, Mr. Speaker, having been granted 
the privilege to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the address, which follows: 


SPEECH BY GEORGE W. GRIDER AT NATURALIZA- 
TION CEREMONIES, U.S. Districr COURT- 
HOUSE, FEDERAL BUILDING, MEMPHIS, TENN., 
DECEMBER 15, 1961 


May it please the court, Judge Boyd, Judge 
Brown, distinguished guests, my fellow cit- 
izens, I say that to you with pride—for I 
am proud to be one of you. There are no 
second-class citizens in America, and so you 
now bear fully the privileges, the blessings, 
and the awesome responsibilities of American 
citizenship. 

But you have worked very hard for this 
distinction which came to me by birth with- 
out my willing it and without effort. You 
know so well its meaning—because you have 
worked so hard in overcoming the obstacles 
of language, in learning the facts necessary 
to pass the examinations and tests, and in 
crossing oceans to come here. 

That is how we all came to this great land 
in the beginning. As did some of you, we 
often came in suffering and always in the 
search of freedom. You who have just come 
have a fresher taste and keener appreciation 
of the sweetness of liberty and I am proud 
of this privilege to say a few words to you. 

You have come from many lands: Italy, 
England, Germany, Greece, Jerusalem, Jor- 
dan, the Philippines, Japan, China, Costa 
Rica, British Honduras, Canada, Morocco, 
Latvia, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Russia, 
Poland, Cuba, and other lands. Some have 
come as refugees from tyranny, some as the 
wives of men who serve our country over- 
seas, some as men who already themselves 
serve in our Armed Forces. Some of you are 
heavy with years, others are only children. 

Just now, as you took this solemn and 
glorious oath, did you notice its revolution- 
ary meaning? 

You swore to bear true faith and allegiance 
to something. You vowed to support and 
defend something against all enemies. What 
was it that you have committed yourself 
to? Is ita man? Is it a political party? Is 
it a regime, a territorial state? No; it is none 
of these. You and I have pledged our lives 
to support an ideal. An ideal that we call the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
of America. 

Notice too, where we have assembled for 
this ceremony. Are we in the halls of the 
rulers of our country? No, this is not the 
Governor's chamber. This is not the ante- 
room of a king or of a sovereign. This is 
not the headquarters of a political clique. 
No, this is quite simply a hall of justice and 
the power that rules here is the law. And 
this is the American dream. This notion— 
once thought fantastic—that a land could 
be governed—not by people, but by law— 
and that all who submit to that law have a 
voice in its 8 

And so you see, you have already become 
a part of the American dream. This is a 
relatively new and fantastic dream. Less 
than 200 years ago the very statement of 

_ this dream started a revolution. This was 
the first revolution of men seeking to be 
free and it still continues and we still fight 
it. We have fought for freedom abroad and 
we have let our own blood in the struggle 
for freedom. 

On two occasions, after the cause of free- 
dom seemed almost lost, we have bestirred 
ourselves and gone forth to win freedom 
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anew. We are a tough people, we Ameri- 
cans, you and I, when our freedom is chal- 
lenged. Even here among the comfortable, 
well dressed and alas, middle aged, there is 
many a man who has fought on the battle- 
fields of freedom, many a mother or widow 
who gave their man to that fight. 


The cause of freedom is being challenged 
again and again America is bestirring her- 
self. This time the threat comes from the 
nations committed to the concept of com- 
munism, This is perhaps the gravest threat 
of all, Perhaps this threat can only be met 
if all the people everywhere adopt the notion 
that the world can be ruled by law; that 
all the problems between nations as well as 
people can be solved by the rule of law and 
that war, as a solution, is a third or fourth 
rate solution. 

We Americans are committed to that rule 
of law. To assert it to the world will be a 
challenge, a danger and an opportunity. 
You have joined our ranks just in time—for 
America needs you today. She needs the 
committed. She needs people with knowl- 
edge of the evils of tyranny. She needs peo- 
ple who haye worked and labored for free- 
dom. These are dangerous times and prom- 
ising times, but this Nation was founded by 
the bold and cannot be maintained by the 
timid. America has known her greatest mo- 
ments in her periods of greatest trial. We 
face that future with confidence, with an- 
ticipation and with the resolve to continue 
the fight for freedom. 


The Kennedy Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 
Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, one of 


the more inaccurate things we do in this 
country is classify or categorize the 


writers of syndicated columns in terms . 


of permanence as too far right, too far 
left or even in degrees to either side. 
Not only the width of range of view- 
point but also their susceptibility to 
change makes the professionals of the 
opinionated press area unique propo- 
nents of freedom in world journalism, 
Today it is a pleasure to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the evaluation 
of the administration by a journalist of 
stature who is neither right nor left but 
down the line and on the objective: 
THE KENNEDY STORY 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

One of the exciting evidences of public 
response to events these days is the reaction 
to President John F. Kennedy. Many con- 
servatives are annoyed over the fact that 
they have to recognize that he will be in 
that position for at least 3 more years and 
possibly 7; that the Constitution gives him 
certain powers and that others come to him 
by virtue of his office and by the fact that 
he grows increasingly popular and influ- 
ential, 

What they can do about it, they do not 
know, but they do get excited over Cuba 
and Katanga and say of those who favor 
Mr, Kennedy that they have sold out. I 
was so bold as to ask one such person where 
and what is Katanga and apparently upset 
the applecart because the place is only a 
name and it is difficult to explain what the 
excitement is about, 
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No man, not Khrushchev or De Gaulle 
or Kennedy, is a free master in our very 
complex world. The course of events moves 
more swiftly than anyone can estimate in 
advance. According to Lenin’s estimate, the 
capitalist system should by now be collaps- 
ing. As a matter of fact, it is gaining 
strength, particularly in Europe and Japan. 
where the production of new goods has 
altered the economy of nations. According 
to Communist calculations, the United 
States and Great Britain should have de- 
stroyed each other in an economic competi- 
tion; instead, the United States poured bil- 
lions of dollars into the British, French. 
West German, and Italian economies, mak- 
ing those countries stronger than they were 
prior to World War II and saving them from 
collapse at the risk of collapsing itself. 

In fact, most calculations were incorrect 
because it was difficult for small minds to 
foresee the capacity of the American mind 
to respond generously to historic misfor- 
tunes, It is the same lack of p 
which makes it difficult for us to grasp what 
we are liable to do that is broad and gener- 
ous in critical periods. 

For instance, President Kennedy was elec" 
ted by a small majority after a fairly popular 
Presidency of President Eisenhower, who nad 
no particular program but who moved along 
as events would permit. Mr. Kennedy's pro, 
gram was not particularly clear. In fact, it 
seems that his proposals were stronger 
his actions, Nevertheless, a year of activitY 
Indicates that he has maintained peace with” 
out compromise, that he has s ed 
the economy of the United States without 
conceding to foreign powers, that he has safe- 
guarded the dollar without imperiling its 
value. 

President Kennedy tripped over Cuba, but 
it is becoming clear that Castro has failed 
to achieve anything beneficial to Cuba by 
his cupidity. It was believed that Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s Dominican program was incorrect, but 
it is working out. The Russians attempted 
to bog us down in Cuba, Laos, Vietnam, the 
Congo, and other places, but failed. We have 
prepared to meet the future, but we have not 
been tricked into being required to accept 
their battlefield. 

There are those who violently oppose the 
President’s domestic policy, suggesting that 
he is throwing our wealth down the drain- 
They despair of the future. They are fright- 
ened by his enormous proposed expenditures. 
But his basic task is to provide jobs for our 
workers. 

President Kennedy is meeting the prob- 
lems which face the American people soberly 
and with an unders of the current 
problems. He is not living in 1930 but in 
1962 and the world has changed sharply 
during the past 30 years. He recognizes that 
it has changed sharply. Those who want 
him to live way back in the days when he 
was elected to the Senate are not looking at 
the calendar. He is. 


How We Got This Way—X 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, part 10 of the 
New York Daily News series of edito- 
rials—December 10—entitled “How We 
Got This Way” is presented below: 

How We Gor Tar War—x 

A previous editorial in this series on the 

political history of the United States men- 
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tioned Alexander Hamilton's deep concern 
for the stability and soundness of the Na- 
money. 

Uton, as first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, attended to this matter conscientiously 
and effectively. 

He got Congress to order the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take over the debts of the 
States, run up during the Revolution and 
Under the Articles of Confederation. 

The new Constitution stopped the State's 

Ppy-go-lucky issuing of their own 13 dif- 
erent kinds of money, and a single decimal- 
System currency replaced these weird and 
Wonderful shinplasters. 

Bet enough money into circulation for 

e needs of an expanding Nation, Hamilton 
Stablished the first U.S. bank, in 1791. In 

institution, the Federal Government 
Owned some shares, but private investors 

t and held most of the stock. 

e bank branched out as time went on, 
and became a highly satisfactory agency for 
Keeping U.S. money solid, and for seeing to 
t that all paper currency emitted by the 

ernment was backed by sufficient reserves 
or gold and silver. 
FIRST BANK, SECOND BANK 

The first U.S. bank's charter expired in 
1811, and the Nation's monetary system 

dered along for the next 5 years, which 
Witnessed the War of 1812 and a bad postwar 

on. 

In 1816, the second U.S. bank was set up, 

the lines of the first one; and it was 
With this bank that President Andrew Jack- 
— (served 1929-87) staged his historic 

Jackson was elected mainly by the votes of 
Southerners and of the new States which 
8 make up our Middle West. The people 

those areas were pioneers or planters who 
Wanted cheap land, low tariffs, and soft 


To these people, and to Jackson, the U.S, 
bank 


for the safety of the Nation. 
In his first state of the Union message 


currency on an eyen keel. 
1832, Henry Clay introduced a bill in 
Congress to extend the bank's charter. Jack- 
the bill, When he and Clay 
against each other for President in the 
832, the 


ackson was reelected overwhelmingly, and 
frelded that he now had a mandate from 
e people to wreck the U.S. bank. 
JACKSON VICTORY; NATIONAL DEFEAT 


He got busy with the deadly earnestness 
and thoroughness to be expected of an old 


Two of his Secretaries of the Treasury fiatly 
to remove the Government's deposits 

1 the bank on orders from Jackson. 
Roger B. Taney (later Chief Justice and 


i Government money was transferred in 


This triumph of Jackson’s did his heart 
More good than, possibly, any other official 
act of his White House career. But it also 
the Nation's monetary system into 
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up the financial mess he had inherited from 
Jackson. 

It wasn't until shortly after the Civil War 
that Congress dragged the country back to 
a national banking system founded on fairly 
sound principles. 

From Jackson's day to this, we've had a 
continuing conflict between sound money 
and funny money people—or, you might say, 
between people who know you can't get 
something for nothing and those who be- 
lieve you can. 

On the final outcome of this struggle de- 
pends the Nation’s continued solvency or 
eventual bankruptcy. 


Hungarian Freedom Fight Rally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the heroic 
struggle of the Hungarian people in 1956 
to throw off the yoke of international 
communism captured the sympathy and 
admiration of free people throughout the 
world. 

The Philadelphia Chapter of the 
American Hungarian Federation, desir- 
ing to commemorate the bravery and 
spirit of independence of these unfor- 
gettable people, held a Freedom Memo- 
rial Rally on the fifth anniversary of the 
historical event. The rally took place in 
Flanagan Auditorium of St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege in Philadelphia on Saturday evening, 
October 21, 1961. 

Bela H. Backskai was the master of 
ceremonies, and Dr. Leslie E. Konkoly, 
president of the chapter, welcomed the 
audience. The Honorable Joseph Ko- 
vago, mayor of the city of Budapest dur- 
ing those glorious days of freedom in 
1956, was the speaker in the Hungarian 
language. It was also my privilege to 
speak at this memorable occasion, and I 
am including my remarks below. 

FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 

I find myself this evening deeply honored 
to be able to share so glorious a moment 
as a memorial tribute to the Hungarian peo- 
ple who fought so heroically 5 years ago. 

When the free world first heard the news 
that the Hungarian people were in revolt 
against their Communist oppressors, it ex- 
perienced an overwhelming feeling of joy 
and optimism. The Iron Curtain was being 
torn asunder at last. Once more we felt 
that the people of the Russian satellite 
countries could enjoy the freedoms which 
we here so cherish. October 23, 1956, 
the day when the Hungarian revolt began, 
was the day we heard that fateful news. 
It will be remembered by our generation. 
This day must also be instilled into the 
minds of succeeding generations, never to be 
forgotten. This day must be preserved even 
after the Hungarian people have won their 
freedom to worship, their freedom to speak, 
their freedom to vote. October 23 should 
pass into history as Freedom Day, a day when 
all free persons should give thanks for being 
allowed to share in the special privileges 
permitted by freedom. 

The Hungarian people have always fought 
valiantly and courageously for their home- 
land. It was they who were able to stem 
the tide of the Tartar hoard from overrun- 
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ning Western Europe. With their aid, al- 
though Hungary had become a part of the 
Ottoman Empire, the combined Western En- 
ropean forces were able to stop the westward 
Moslem expansion. The Hungarian people 
fought to free themselevs from Ottoman rule 
only to find themselves under Austrian 
domination. 

Therefore, the reyolution of March 1848 
which attempted to throw off the yoke of 
Austrian Hapsburg tyranny was a natural 
expression of the wishes of the people. But 
the Free Hungarian State which emerged was 
short lived. Caught in a visor-like grip by 
advancing Russian and Austrian armies, 
Hungary was again subjected to rule by great 
powers. Twenty years later she won nation- 
alistic status by proclaiming a kingdom, still 
under the Austrian Empire, but at least hav- 
ing partial autonomy. 

The spirit of the 1848 revolution was never 
crushed. The initial movement 5 years ago 
began at the foot of the poet-hero of 1848, 
Sandor Petofi. His words had inspired a 
surge for freedom in 1848; his statue in 1956 
was to do the same thing, to act as a catalyst 
to the Hungarian Freedom Fighters. There 
were many heroes, too, in this struggle, Pal 
Maleter, a commanding officer and inspira- 
tion to the Freedom Fighters, a member of 
the Imre Nagy cabinet, fought so bravely 
only to be treacherously abducted by the 
Russians during truce talks with the Rus- 
sians. Cardinal Mindszenty, the prelate of 
the church, who had defied from the begin- 
ning the Communist leaders. Although kept 
in prison until he was released during the 
revolt, his presence was continually felt in 


Embassy in Budapest for refuge. 
still there, unable to leave, at least savoring 
some freedom, the little left to him by the 
Communists who patrol the Embassy waiting 
to take him into custody should he ever step 
foot from his American sanctuary. 

The free world rejoiced to hear the news 
which flowed from strife-torn Hungary on 
the 23d of October, and for the next 8 days, 
when the revolution appeared to have suc- 
ceeded. The treachery of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on November 1 stunned once more 
the hopeful well-wishers. Four days later, 
Soviet tanks and guns had won the battle for 
Budapest. The city lay broken on the bank 
of the Danube, 4 reminder to the world that 
Russian- superior force shows no mercy. 
Over 120,000 refugees to escape to 
Austria, afraid to stay and live under an- 
archy. Behind them lay 25,000 dead, with 
countless thousands of their young com- 
rades shipped to Russia in cattle cars, slave 
laborers in an age where slavery is regarded 
as a thing of the past. 

These refugees left behind them, too, a 
reminder to the conquerer: 7,000 Russians 
dead, over 300 tanks destroyed with home- 
made bombs and mines, a spirit unextin- 
guished, waiting to burst once again into a 
raging fire. 

Some of these refugees are with us to- 
night. They can tell you of their heroic 
fight much better than I am able to do so. 
And they can tell you of their continued de- 
termination to free their homeland from 
Russian imperialism. The U.S. Government 
has sped thousands of the freedom fighters 
to these shores, to give them a chance to 
live again under democracy. Many had rel- 
atives or friends waiting for them, to help 
them start a new life again. They have be- 
come a part of American society—laborers, 
students, teachers, doctors. 
They have joined their counterparts, those 
Americans of Hungarian origin who have 
helped to make the United States the great 
Nation she is. 

There was Janos Xantus, who traveled into 
the unknown West of last century to help ex- 
plore the Kansas frontier and southern Cali- 
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fornia. Angelo Heilprin contributed much 
to advance the prestige of the United States 
in regard to the polar regions with his 
studies on geology and paleontology, Then 
there was Joseph Pulitzer, whose name is 
synonomous with great Journalism and liter- 
ature. The theater has also experienced 
Hungarian talents—Ferenc Molnar, creator 
of “Liliom"; Adolph Zukov and William Fox, 
movie moguls; and Paul Lukus, an actor of 
rare stature. Bela Bartok, noted composer, 
made his home here and died here. Eugene 
Ormandy with his Philadelphia orchestra 
has been seen and heard round the world by 
appreciative audiences. David Lilienthal, 
prominent in public affairs, guided the Gov- 
ernment's undertaking in the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Those remaining in Hungary did not give 
up resistance although the major fighting 
had been completed. Guerrilla bands, 
abetted by farmers, continued to harass So- 
viet troops. Fa and mineworkers 
struck. disabling the industry of the Com- 
munist regime, Many continued to be ar- 
rested and executed for his resistance.. But 
with 50,000 to 80,000 Russian troops still 
patrolling and protecting their puppet. re- 
gime, armed with the latest destructive 
weapons, most resistance has become passive, 
rather than overt. 

The free world had attempted to aid in 
the fight by bringing the crisis to the U.N. 
This august body, sabotaged time and again 
by the Russians, had been appealed to by the 
freedom fighters. One of the last messages 
to come from Radio Csokonyai, called on 
Radio Free Europe in Munich to relay a 
message to the U.N. In this message, the 
people of Hungary appealed to the U.N. to 
decide the life or death of their nation. 
“While your sons are at peace and happy, 
we sons of the Hungarian nation are falling 
under the cruel firing of Soviet tanks and 
bombers. Our country has been attacked by 
armed forces from the outside. We turn 
to you, for you are our last citadel of 
hope seo" 

U.N. troops were urged to be sent to Hun- 
gary. The Russians were told to withdraw 
their forces. But each move by the United 
States and the other free nations was blocked 
by the Soviet Union in that world body. 
The Russian veto was all powerful. An ap- 
peal to send U.N. observers into Hungary 
was denied. Even today, Sir Leslie Munro 
is still active in his investigation of the 
Hungarian crisis 5 years ago. He is still 
being denied access to By an over- 
whelming majority, a resolution of condem- 
nation of the Soviet Union was passed, 
branding the Soviet Union forever as butch- 
ers and annihilators of freedom. 

By this condemnation, too, the free world 
knows the sacrifice made by the Hungarian 
people. The free world knows of the de- 
portations of its yoùng people to Russia, of 
its massacred workers, of its slain freedom 
fighters. And the free world knows that 
this sacrifice was not in vain. The Russian 
leaders can no longer claim inviolability as 
being a noncolonial power. Those nations 
who are attempting to aline themselves with 
neither power bloc need only be reminded of 
that infamous Russian attack in November 
1956 to proceed with caution and distrust 
toward the Soviet Union and its overtures. 
The tragedy of Hungary pounded home once 
more the savageness and cruelty of com- 
munism. 

Hungary will one day experience those 
liberties which you are now enjoying to- 
night. The people will be able to speak out 
against Soviet tyranny as I am doing now. 
The Iron Curtain will shatter completely one 
day, never to be built again. There will no 
longer be barbed wire borders as there are 
now on the Austro-Hungarian border and in 
Berlin. We shall be able to walk freely 
through these barriers as if they never ex- 
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isted. Until that day, though, we must be 
like Anna Kethly, the only member of the 
free Hungarian Cabinet to escape to the 
West. She has not given up hope. She 
knows that the flame of freedom has not 
been extinguished. ` She has expressed to the 
world the sentiments and the will of the 
Hungarian people as well as those of the 
free people of the world on the final outcome 
of their struggle against despotism and 
slavery, when she proclaimed: “My country 
will yet be free.” 


Chicago Port Gets New Export Packaging 
Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the January 8, 1962, issue of the 
Chicago Daily Tribune: 

Cricaco Port GETS NEw Export PACKAGING 
CENTER 


(By Thomas Wolfsmith) 


The of Chicago's oversea shipping 
facilities have received a boost in the estab- 
lishment of a new export packaging center 
on the city’s South Side. 

Chicago Export Packaging and Service 
Corp. has gone into operation in 60,000 
square-foot building leased from the Ili- 
nois Central Railroad in the road's Burnside 
yards at 95th Street and Cottage Grove 
Avenue. 

The new company, headed by Herman 
Faure, president, will handle for the shippers 
the preparation for oversea shipment of 
heavy industrial equipment such as metal 
stamping and printing presses, and other 
cargo. 7 

FACILITIES INADEQUATE 


“The port of Chicago has been woefully 
lacking in adequate facilities for the proper 
handling, packaging, and storage of heavy 
industrial equipment for export shipment 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway,” Faure 
sald. 

“Many metropolitan Chicago manufac- 
turers have diverted shipment of their prod- 
ucts to the coast ports where necessary fa- 
cilities have been available,” he added. 

The packaging center is linked by rail and 
truck to Lake Calumet Harbor, Chicago’s 
principal oversea shipping facility and in- 
terchange point for barge traffic on the Nli- 
nojs-Mississipp! waterway. 

A major asset of the new facility Is the 
availability of three overhead traveling 
cranes with capacities of 75, 40, and 10 tons 
for handling the heavy equipment. 

CALLED BIGGEST ON LAKES 

Faure asserted that the center surpasses 
any similar facilities at major Great Lakes 
ports and is the equal of such facilities at 
east and gulf coast ports. 

The new company expects to expand its 

services to Include packaging of liquids such 
as chemicals and dry bulk cargo such as 
soybean meal. An added provision is that 
Chicago Export will offer complete transpor- 
tation service to shippers from their load- 
ing docks to oversea destinations, Faure 
said. 
“We have every expectation of handling 
hundreds of rail carloads of equipment in 
the first year plus sizable truck movements,” 
he said. 


January 18 
As I See It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I am pleased to commend to the at- 
tention of my colleagues an address de- 
livered by Mr. Ehney A. Camp, Jr., execu- 
tive vice president and treasurer of the 
Liberty National Life Insurance Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., to the statewide 
housing industry meeting which was 
held in Birmingham on November 7, 1961. 

Mr. Camp is an expert in his field. 
He was my roommate at the University 
of Alabama, and it gives me much pleas- 
ure to afford my colleagues the oppor- 
tunity to read his excellent address: 

As I Sre Ir 
(By Ehney A. Camp, Jr.) 

I appreciate so much the opportunity to 
appear on this program. You have greatly 
honored me by asking me to talk to you. 
This is certainly an outstanding group of 
homebuilders, mortgage bankers, and real- 
tors, and I recognize in the audience many of 
my friends of long standing, I always enjoy 
the opportunity to exchange views with those 
who are engaged in my line of business, and 
I do hope that my remarks today will be of 
some interest to you. 

I want to congratulate the Birmingham 
Association of Home Builders on sponsoring 
this statewide meeting. I understand this 
meeting is similar to others being held 
throughout the Nation under the sponsor- 
ship of the various -homebuilder associa- 
tions. I believe we must all agree that the 
homebuilders throughout the country have 
been most active and ve in dissemi- 
nating information about housing and mort- 
gage credit, and we are all indebted to them. 
It may be that one reason they are so aggres- 
sive is because they are the fellows-who want 
to borrow the money. But, whatever the 
motive, they have certainly done a good job. 

I want to make it clear that I do not come 
before you posing as an expert in the field 
of housing and mortgages. This is a most 


“complex part of our entire economic system 


and every day I am impressed with the fact 
that I know so very little about the overall 
subject. I certainly am not here to give you 
the answers or to insist that my views are 
the only ones to be considered, I am just 
here to think out loud with you on a subject 
that is extremely interesting to all of us. 
When I was asked to appear on this program, 
I informed the committee that some of my 
views might not colncide in every detail 
with those of the homebuilders. I was 
assured that this would make no difference 
and that homebuilders are extremely broad- 
minded in their views and are anxious to 
hear all sides of the story. I was also told 
that there would be in this audience not only 
homebuilders but mortgage bankers and 
realtors. I am convinced that all of us as 
good American citizens are working toward 
the same ultimate goal and that, if we have 
any differences, they are differences in 
methods and details rather than funda- 
mentals. 

I feel sure I was asked to appear on your 
program because, in a small way, I repre- 
sent the life Insurance industry. You know 
without my telling you that the life in- 
surance industry has been greatly interested 
and plays a big part in this whole field of 
mortgages and housing. I have the privi- 
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lege of serving on a joint committee of 
our two national associations, which com- 
mittee deals with all subjects in the field of 
mortgages and housing. Up until last month, 
I was one of the two life insurance com- 
pany members on the National Committee of 
the Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit Pro- 
gram of which the HHFA Administrator is 
chairman. All of the members of this lat- 
ter committee are from private industry. 
The privilege of serving on these two com- 
mittees has kept me very close to this whole 
picture and there is no subject which in- 
trigues me more than that which we are talk- 
ing about today. 

The life insurance companies of our coun- 
try have always kept a substantial portion of 
their funds invested in mortgages. The fol- 
lowing table shows the high point, the low 
point, and the present situation of the per- 
centage of life insurance company assets in- 
vested in mortgages: 


Amount Percont of 
Yoar (bition asots 
doliars)- 
4.8 41.7 
7.2 14.8 
42.0 34.9 


I have used the 1925 figure since it rep- 
resents the high point in percentage of assets 
invested in mortgages. The low point was 
reached in 1946 at the close of World War 
Il after the life insurance companies had 
been investing substantial sums in U.S. Goy- 
ernment bonds in connection with the pros- 
ecution of the war. It is extremely interest- 
ing to note that the amount invested in 
mortgages has steadily increased from $7.2 
billion in 1946 to $42 billion at the end of 
1960 which figure represents nearly 35 per- 
cent of total assets. 

The investment in mortgages by life in- 
surance companies increased nearly $3 bil- 
lion in 1960 which is a of 6.7 percent. 
I was interested to note that U.S. life insur- 
ance companies owned $753 million of Ala- 
bama mortgages at the end of 1960. The 
increase of $60 million in Alabama mortgages 
during 1960 was at a rate of 8.6 percent which 
is well above the national increase of 6.7 
percent. 

I think it is interesting to note those 
States which have attracted the 
amounts of mortgage funds from the life 
insurance companies: 


Amount 

(billions) 
Caliah aaa $5.6 
ya T A RRE E 4.4 
NOW Crm easa a see aeeeeees 2.6 
SHOU ˙ TTT 2.4 


I think it is extremely interesting that 
Alabama is number 20 among the 50 States 
and the District of Columbia in the amount 


of mortgage investments owned by life in- 


surance companies. As you know, our com- 
pany is greatly interested in Alabama mort- 
gages and has been throughout its entire his- 
tory. We closed the first FHA loan in this 
State and have had the privilege of making 
loans in each of its 67 counties. During 
1960, we closed 617 new loans amounting to 
$8.6 million and at the end of last year owned 
7,503 Alabama mortgages with a principal 
balance of approximately $63 million. It will 
be noted that this latter figure was ap- 
proaching 10 percent of the total life insur- 
ance company mortgage investments in our 
State. 

In carrying out our mortgage operation, 
our company has been particularly inter- 
ested in FHA and VA loans. In fact, the life 
Insurance companies of the country have 
accounted for a substantial portion of the 
total Government guaranteed and insured 
loans. The following tabulation shows the 
total residential mortgage loans made by the 
life insurance companies since 1946: 
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If we assume an average loan of $10,000, 
this would mean that the life insurance com- 
panies have supplied homes during this 
period to some 4,600,000 American families. 

The market for mortgage loans changes 
from time to time and, in fact, differs among 
various types of lending institutions and in 
various sections of the country. As for our 
own company, at the present time we are re- 
ceiving more than an ample supply of loans. 
In fact, we have had to take some fairly 
drastic action to reduce the volume which 
has been flowing to us from our mortgage 
correspondents and brokers. It is interest- 
ing to review the figures of outstanding in- 
vestment commitments of the life insurance 
companies. There is a monthly report com- 
piled from the figures of certain life insur- 
ance companies representing approximately 
65 percent of the assets of all companies. 
The report as of August 31, 1961, showed 
these companies had outstanding investment 
commitments of $4.5 billion which is an in- 
crease of $400 million over the similar figure 
1 year previous. Included among these out- 

standing commitments were residential mort- 
gage commitments as follows: 


{In millions of dollars} ~ 


Change from 
previous 


Commit- 
ments 


Type loan 


You will notice the relatively small amount 
of outstanding commitments for VA loans. 
Everyone knows the VA loan has long been 
handicapped by a submarket interest rate. 
This loan is now in better favor because 
the interest rate is the same as that on FHA 
loans. However, private industry is handi- 
capped in the making of VA loans because 
of the direct lending program carried on by 
the VA. I firmly believe that our Govern- 
ment would not have been called upon to 
make such a substantial amount of direct 
VA loans if the interest rate had been com- 
petitive. The voluntary home mortgage 
credit program did an outstanding job of 
placing VA loans with private lenders and 
relieving the Government of a portion of this 
huge financial undertaking as long as the 
interest rate was reasonably compétitive and 
as long as the VA permitted the charging 
of reasonable discounts by private lenders. 

As for the FHA, I am somewhat concerned 
about the future of this great agency. It 
has played a tremendously important part 
in the promoting of homeownership in this 
country and I have great admiration for the 
FHA. My company has demonstrated its in- 
terest in the FHA program from the very 
beginning by directing a substantial portion 
of its investment funds to FHA loans. I do 
feel that we are in a critical period and 
that we are possibly at the turning point 
in the history of FHA. I say this because 
I see this great agency more and more get- 
ting away from sound mortgage operations 
and encompassing weaker programs which 
are being developed for social and welfare 
purposes. I am not criticizing the motives 
behind those who sponsor these social and 
welfare programs. My concern is that I do 
not feel these programs should be admin- 
istered as a part of the FHA program which 
was created in the first instance to provide 
a “sound mortgage credit system.” As we 
get away from sound mortgage credit prin- 
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ciples, the question which confronts us is 
whether the FHA will continue to be a 
vehicle for private mortgage investment and 
whether it can be operated on a sound busi- 
ness basis or whether it will become domi- 
nated more and more by strict Government 
controls for political and social purposes. 

While we are speaking of the FHA, the 
question arises as to how long we need the 
special VA lending program. With the ex- 
tremely liberal terms now provided by the 
FHA loan, one wonders why the needs of 
the veteran cannot be well served by the 
FHA. On the other hand, if it is agreed 
that we shall continue to have the VA lend- 
ing program, I urge all of you to use your 
best efforts to see that this program is 
Placed upon a marketable basis so that 
private funds may make these loans and 
relieve our Government of the necessity of 
supplying the funds. 

As we look back over the history of the 
FHA, we see that lending terms have been 
liberalized from time to time to the point 
where many now question the soundness of 
the type loan being made. You will recall 
the FHA began with an 80-percent 20-year 
loan after which it was soon changed to a 
90-percent 25-year loan. The terms were 
further liberalized to provide for a 97-per- 
cent 30-year loan and more recently to a 
35-year loan and, in some cases, to loans of 
40-year terms. When the 1961 Housing Act 
ves ss pang considered, there were some who 

sponsoring & 100 percent 40-year FHA 
brie and it appeared for a while this legisla- 
tion might be adopted. It is difficult to 
understand how this type of loan could be 
strongly advocated when we realize it would 
take 6 years to accumulate a 5-percent equity 
if we assume an interest rate of 5 ½ percent. 
In other words, it would take 6 years to 
accumulate an equity sufficient to pay a real 
estate sales commission if the owner desires 
to sell the property. Of course, there would 
be no equity available to cover the cost of 
necessary decorating and repairs and other 
expenses connected with the sale. 

On a $13,500 40-year loan, the borrower 
would still owe $10,000 at the end of 20 years. 
In fact, nearly 30 years would have to elapse 
before the loan balance would be reduced 
one-half. This means that a 45-year-old 
borrower would be 75 years of age by the 
time he had reduced his debt to one-half the 
original amount, Under such a loan, the 
balance of the loan would exceed the depre- 
ciated value of the property for more than 
one-half of the entire loan period. The total 
interest paid throughout the life of the loan 
would be approximately $20,000 which is one 
and one-half times the value of the property. 
I believe all of us could readily agree that 
this is not a sound loan and that inflation 
is the only thing which would save the loan. 
None of us wants inflation because we know 
the disastrous results which it brings about. 
Investors making this type loan would be 
relying solely upon the FHA insurance but 
we must not forget that when we are talking 
about FHA insurance, we are talking about 
the U.S. Government. The U.S. Government 
is nothing more than the people of this 
country and that means all of us right here 
in this room. 

On a 35-year loan, only 6 percent equity 
is accumulated in 5 years and the borrower 
would still owe 65 percent at the end of 20 
years. We are in the process of foreclosing 
at this time some section 608 loans originally 
made on a 3314-year term which have been 
on our books about 13 years. In making 
mortgages, an investor would certainly hope 
that after a 13-year period the loan would 
be thoroughly seasoned to the point where 
a serious default would not be possible. 
However, because the rate of amortization 
during this 13-year period was so extremely 
slow, we are now confronted with these 
foreclosures. 

I would imagine that 30 years is the most 
common term on FHA loans being made to- 
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day. While most investors are accepting this 
term loan, it is interesting to note that an 
equity of only 8 percent is accumulated in 
the first 5 years and the borrower still owes 
more than half the principal balance at the 
end of the first 20 ag This slow accu- 
mulation of equity is beginning to create 
some real problems, Throughout most of 
the life of the FHA, we have been on a 
márket of increasing values and borrowers 
who were transferred or who were faced 
with financial or other difficulties were able 
to sell their homes with a minimum of effort 
and thereby salvage reasonable equities. 
During the last few years, market values 
have been relatively stable and equities have 
not been created by increasing values. 
Therefore, we are finding that borrowers 
who must move from their present homes 
or who are faced with financial difficulties 
have no incentive to try to dispose of their 
homes. There is no equity available to 
them after paying a real estate commission 
and providing funds to place the property 
in reasonable condition for sale. Foreclos- 
ure of the mortgage is the only recourse left 
to the investor. 

This same situation may create some te- 
dious problems in dealing with those bor- 
rowers who are being called into military 
service. In former periods, very few service- 
men availed themselves of the terms of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. Most 
of them found it to their best interests to 
dispose of their properties and salvage their 
equities or rent their properties for an 
amount sufficient to cover the mortgage pay- 
ments. The cases which are now coming 
to our attention would indicate that many 
of these men being called into service have 
80 little equities in their properties that they 
cannot dispose of them at a net price suf- 
ficient to pay the mortgage. Under the 
circumstances, we may find a much greater 
number asking for the privilege of discon- 
tinuing payments and continuing to use the 
property with no particular desire to rein- 
state the mortgage after the period of serv- 
ice has ended. 

The controlled interest rate on FHA loans 
has created real problems and I do not be- 
leve the FHA will ever be the economically 
sound type of organization it was supposed 
to be when it was established in 1934 until 
some plan is worked out for a flexible inter- 
est rate. We shall continue to have extreme 
fluctuations in FHA activity until the inter- 
est rate on FHA loans can go upward or 
downward along with the general money 
market, Even the high school student knows 
that interest rates cannot be artificially con- 
trolled but that interest rates, representing 
the price of money, fluctuate just as does the 
price of any commodity. The extreme fluc- 
tuations in the volume of loans insured by 
the FHA throughout its more than 25-year 
history have been due largely to the fact that 
the FHA has been operated on the basis of a 
rigid and controlled interest rate. : 

The present system of controlled interest 
rates results in discounts. Discounts are not 
good for the builder, the seller, nor the bor- 
rower. Discounts result in very awkward and 
tedious bookkeeping for the investor with 
particular reference to accounting for tax 
purposes. Homebuilders have long advocated 
a flexible interest rate and I believe they 
could have some real influence in bringing 
this about if they would now take a firm and 
positive stand on the subject. 

The ultimate success of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration depends upon whether 
Congress and the public will continue to per- 
mit it to operate as a private vehicle. If 
more and more we see the Government mak- 
ing loans directly or buying FHA loans 
through FNMA, at above-market prices, then 
more and more we shall see the FHA relying 
upon Government in all of its phases with 
less and less of private support. We need 
only to look at the history of the Federal land 
banks to understand what might happen. 
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Everyone must become impressed with the 
fact that the Government itself does not 
have an unlimited supply of money available 
to buy mortgage loans nor to make them 
directly. The only money the Government 
has for these and other purposes is what it 
is able to obtain through the of its 
citizens. To the extent it does not levy suf- 
ficient taxes to enable it to carry on all of 
these programs, then the Government is 
forced to borrow the money and, as everyone 
knows, this is highly inflationary. Do you 
realize that in 25 out of the last 31 fiscal 
years, our Federal Government has operated 
at a deficit? If any of our businesses or any 
of us personally had established that kind of 
record, we would think very carefully before 
taking on additional programs costing sub- 
stantial sums in excess of our income. 

The only real“ money available for invest- 
ment in this Nation is that which is saved by 
its people and channeled through the various 
types of savings institutions. We must con- 
tinue to encourage our people to save so that 
there will be sufficient money available to 
carry on all worthwhile . However, 
the best way to discourage people in the field 
of savings is for the Government to continue 
to operate at a deficit which tends to promote 
inflation and tends to further reduce the de- 
sire to save. 

When we are discussing residential mort- 
gage credit, the sole question is whether 
there will be sufficient funds available on 
reasonable terms to meet the demands for 
housing and, at the same time, the demands 
from other segments of our economy, There 
are many factors which have a bearing on 
this subject but the time allotted will per- 
mit consideration of only a few of the broad 
principles involved. 

First, it should be clear to all that when 
we refer to mortgage credit, we are speaking 
of those funds earned by the sweat of their 
brows by the millions of people in this coun- 
try and then placed in savings with life in- 
surance companies, savings banks, commer- 
cial banks, savings and loan associations, 
pension funds, and all other types of sav- 
ings institutions. When the demand for 
these funds exceeds the supply, it is evident 
that our people are borrowing at a more 
rapid rate than they are willing to save. In 
such a period, it is important that we stop, 
look, and listen to determine the best course 
to pursue. For if our people continue to 
borrow for a sustained period at a pace 
faster than they are willing to save, we must 
face the further possibility that the spend- 
ing power generated by that excessive bor- 
rowing may exert inflationary pressures 
which will be extremely harmful in their 
long-term effects. 

Second, if the demand for funds exceeds 
savings and this excessive demand is met out 
of funds provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment or its agencies, this leads to further 
inflation through expansion of commercial 
bank credit, I believe we would all agree 
that under usual and normal circumstances, 
we shall come out better if we so plan and 
manage our economic affairs that there will 
be a proper balance between the demand for 
and supply of investment funds and so that 
the funds which are borrowed by one seg- 
ment of our people will represent the com- 
bined savings of the remainder of the people 
without the necessity of the Federal Goy- 
ernment having to supply the funds through 
some devious and inflationary method. 

Speaking of mortgage credit, in the last 
decade we have witnessed the construction 

of homes at a very rapid rate requiring a 
great amount of mortgage credit. It speaks 
well for the flexibility of our economic sys- 
tem that our savings institutions were able 
to direct substantial sums of money into the 
residential mortgage market at the same 
time there were strong demands for funds 
for so many other important needs, 

The following table shows the percentage 
of net available capital funds which was di- 
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rected to residential mortgage credit during 
each of the last 13 years: 

{Dollars in billions} 


Residential mortgages 


Net capital 
market flows 


market flows 


$15.1 $5.9 30.1 
16.0 6.3 33.1 
17.3 &7 50. 2 
18.1 7.8 43.1 
24.4 7.5 30.7 
25.9 8.2 31.7 
25.3 10.1 39.9 
27.8 13.4 48.2 
26. 6 11.5 43.2 
28. 2 9.2 32.6 
40.5 11.7 28. 0 
42.5 15.2 35.8 
23.1 | 12.3 43.8 

536.8 | 126.8 37:8 


I was greatly interested to note that in 
1950, 50.2 percent of available capital was 
made available for residential mortgages and 
the figure in 1955 was only slightly less at 
48.2 percent. The lowest percentage in any 
year was in 1958 when 28.9 percent was ayail- 
able for residential mortgages. I believe 
when we realize that 37.8 percént of available 
capital in the last 13 years was directed to 
residential mortgages that we would readily 
reach the conclusion that the business of 
homebuilders has not been neglected by 
the workings of our economic system. 

In discussing mortgage markets, we hear 
a continued cry for secondary markets of 
various kinds. I find it difficult to under- 
stand why we need another secondary mar- 
ket when the Federal National Mortgage 
Association was established for that purpose. 
I.am convinced that if FNMA could be op- 
erated intelligently and on a sound basis 
that it could function truly as a secondary 
market. A secondary market agency should 
buy when the market is tight and should 
sell when loans are in short supply. A sec- -> 
ondary market agency should not artificially 
support low interest rates nor should it buy 
mortgages which for one reason or another 
would not be eventually acceptable for sale 
to the private market. I was greatly con- 
cerned earlier this year when FNMA raised 
the prices of its loans to an artificially high 
level with the stated of discontinu- 
ing the sale of those loans even though a 
fairly good demand for loans existed at the 
time. By such actions, it is clear that 
FNMA is not yet operating as a truly sec- 
ondary market and that other motives from 
time to time influence its decisions. 

A very tedious problem facing home bulld- 
ers revolves around the recent recommenda- 
tions of the Civil Rights Commission. If 
those recommendations are carried forward, 
they could absolutely destroy our home- 
building industry in its present form. It is 
difficult to see how any intelligent leaders 
could take this route with resulting disas- 
trous effects to one of our great industries 
merely for the purpose of attempting to 
Carry out certain social and political goals. 
This action definitely illustrates that when 
we lean too heavily upon Government for 
support, we must be prepared to let Govern- 
ment run the show. It makes us wonder 
just where we are heading in our form of 
government and our way of life. Are we 
slowly progressing toward those forms of 
society where Government does everything 
and controls everything and where the in- 
dividual doesn't really count? 

There are two problems which I hesitate 
to mention but which must be discussed in 
any meeting of this kind. One of these prob- 
lems involves falsified credit reports. The 
existence of this problem is a strong reflec- 
tion against our various businesses and we 
just wouldn't believe a thing like this could 
happen in a country like ours founded upon 
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solid Christian principles of integrity. 
Frankly, I knew very little of this problem 
until both the FHA and the VA had to set up 
some new procedures in an endeavor to pro- 
tect the integrity of the credit report. These 
new procedures further slow down the 
processing of applications. 

The other problem to which I am referring 
is that of dual contracts. Anyone who par- 
ticipates in falsifying sales contracts is com- 
mitting a crime just as much as if he had 
stolen money from someone's pocket. Un- 
fortunately, we hear of cases where people 
supposedly of high community standing are 
involved. Homebuilders, realtors, m 
bankers, and investors must see to it that 
these shady practices come to an end. Our 
business is too important and means too 
much to the future of our country and its 
entire way of life to have it destroyed by 
people who have no sense of truthfulness, 
integrity and fairplay. 

Before closing, I must comment that I feel 
the elimination of the one-half percent serv- 
ice fee on FHA loans of $9,000 and under will 
seriously cripple the program of building 
small homes with private money which 
means that more direct Government funds 
will have to be supplied if we obtain these 
homes. Each of you know it costs an inves- 
tor Just as much to service a $7,000 loan as it 
does a $21,000 loan but the income is three 
times as great on the latter. This means the 
small loan does not make a favorable com- 
parison and this fundamental principle must 
be recognized in all mortgage lending pro- 


grams. 

What does the future hold for our busi- 
ness—the mortgage business? Will we rec- 
ognize it 25 years from today? And will it 
change as radically in the next 25 years as it 
has in the past 25 years? I urge you, in this 
and all other phases of our economic life, 
let us not attempt to take the easy way, the 
lazy man's way. Let us keep our business 
geared to the free private enterprise system 
with its vigor, its initiative, its desire to put 
out, all because of the gain which 
motivates the private enterprise system. 

Let us wake up to the fact that every time 
we turn something over to the Government, 
every time we abdicate our responsibility and 
throw it to the Government, we then give 
to Government the right to call the signals, 
to select the plays and even to make the 
substitutions of the players. Has it ever oc- 


coach’s own methods substituted? : 
Is that the way to win the game? My 
answer is that is not the way we won the 
game in the first 185 years following that 
great day in 1776 when our forefathers threw 
off yoke of “too much government” and 
em upon a way of life which has pro- 


the world. Do we want to forsake 
that system now? The answer lies in the 
willpower and the determination of plain, 
old American citizens like you and like me. 
Will we measure up to the dreams and 
aspirations of our forefathers of 1776? 


Alaska’s Power Needs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 
OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I placed in the Appendix of the 


never before equaled in the. 
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Record an article, one of a number pub- 
lished recently in the Fairbanks News- 
Miner, on Alaska’s power shortages. 
This is part of a series which take up the 
shortages which exist in one part of 
Alaska, namely, the Railbelt, which in- 
cludes the cities of Anchorage, Fair- 
banks, Seward, Kenai, Palmer, Talkeet- 
na, and others, and includes four REA 
cooperatives—the Chugach, the Mata- 
nuska, the Homer, and the Golden 
Valley. 

-I ask unanimous consent that the sec- 
ond article in this series be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Power SHORTAGES Face BOTH ANCHORAGE 

AND FAIRBANKS 
(By Paul Lien) 

(Eprror’s Note—The second of a series 
of articles on a predicted power shortage 
shows dependable power capacities in the 
Anchorage and Fairbanks areas, and will ex- 
plain what plans are being made to pre- 
pare for the future in power development.) 

Power shortages are facing both Anchor- 
age and Fairbanks. The Central Alaska 
Power Pool has been formed among utility 
companies along the railbelt area for the 
purpose of making a study of power sources 
most feasible. 

A summary of the dependable capacities 
indicates a total of 71,250 kilowatts for the 
Anchorage area as the present power supply, 
and 21,500 kilowatts for the Fairbanks area. 
For a group of utilities it is customary to 
provide a reserve capacity equal to the size 
of the largest unit in the system or 15 per- 
cent of peak, whichever is larger. 

For the Anchorage area, the largest unit 
is one of the Eklutna generators, or 16,000 
kilowatts, which reduces the dependable ca- 
pacity for this area to 55,250 kilowatts. In 
Fairbanks the largest unit is 5,000 kilowatts, 
and the dependable capacity is 16,500 kilo- 
watts, 

these values with the pro- 
jected peakloads for 1962 of 58,000 kilo- 
watts and 18,000 kilowatts, respectively, it is 
obvious that additional capacity is required 
immediately to meet the above criteria. 
Anchorage is even now being served with- 
out adequate reserve because of the incom- 
plete transmission line from the Cooper 
Lake hydroplant. 

In reviewing present generating costs, the 
Parsons report showed them to be exces- 
sively high in some cases, It advised to re- 
tire as early as possible the higher cost units 
of the present equipment to peaking status 
or dead standby. All present equipment 
must be relied upon heavily until the com- 
pletion of the transmission line from Cooper 
Lake and the addition of the first bloc of 
new capacity. 

The 16,500-kilowat gas turbine at Anchor- 
age is expected to be on the line in 1963. 

In case the integrated as shown in 
the Parsons report is not functional by Feb- 
ruary 1. 1962, MUS and GVEA of Fairbanks 
have authorized R. W. Beck & Associates 
and G. E. Wieland & Associates of Seattle 
to make a further study of building a 22,000- 
kilowatt plant at either Healy or Fairbanks 
and report their findings no later than Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Rural Electrical Administration funds are 
expected to be used if GVEA and MUS go to- 
gether in this new venture. Golden Valley, 
as an REA member will apply for the funds. 
The reason for using REA money is the inter- 
est rate is only 2 percent as against the 
much higher rate of 514 percent for private 
capital; 35 years is given to amortize the 
loan, as against 20 or less years using private 
capital. 
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The growth of Alaska depends upon the 
availability of low cost power, which would 
attract major industries, and affect the rate 
at which highways, railways, harbors, and 
other facilities are expanded. 

Low cost power will not be available over- 
night, but will be achieved gradually as the 
market for its use is developed. 

Interim power can be competitive and very 
useful for many years after the completion 
of proposed Rampart Dam. Also of great im- 
portance, interim power is needed not only 
to fill the normal increase in consumption, 
but also to provide for the boom created 
during construction of the Rampart project. 

One of the greatest needs for the develop- 
ment of this area, and of all of Alaska, is 
communication. Roadbuilding is proceed- 
ing at an exceptional pace, and is likely to 
be accelerated in the years ahead. 

The need for more power throughout 
Alaska will increase in direct proportion to 
the opening of new lines of communication. 
The impact of these increased and improved 
communication and highway systems will 
open many new areas and bring connected 
powerloads in places not now served or con- 
templated by any of the member-utility 
companies at present. 


The Birthday of Benjamin Franklin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the Phila- 
delphia congressional delegation calls 
attention to the birthday of a great 
Philadelphian, the birthday of Benjamin 
Franklin 


Benjamin Franklin, whose 256th birth- 
day was celebrated yesterday, is 
remembered with grateful affection and 
admiration in Boston, the city of his 
birth, in Philadelphia, the city enriched 
by his residence for the greater part of 
his life, and in the foreign capitals of 
London and Paris, where his personal 
popularity and prestige contributed 
vastly to the general estimate of the 
United States of America in the form- 
ative years of the Republic. So many 
sided was Ben Franklin's genius that the 
Dictionary of American Biography re- 
quires seven words to categorize his 
career, “printer, author, philanthropist, 
inventor, statesman, diplomat, scientist.” 
He was not a compartmented man, 
following these different vocations at - 
different times, and in different circum- 
stances, but a whole and many-sided 
man, who astounded those who knew him 
best by the depth of his knowledge and 
the scope of his activities in each field. 

It is appropriate that printing is men- 
tioned first among Franklin's activities, 
for printing was the first trade and pro- 
fession by which he made his living, 
and he never ceased to think of himself 
primarily as a printer. As a boy of 17, 
when he came to Philadelphia, he was 
already a printer of practical experience 
and of outstanding skill and competence. 
That he looked upon himself as a printer 
is demonstrated dramatically by his fa- 
mous epitaph on himself, with its typical 
mixture of sincere solemnity and quizzi- 
cal humor: 
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The body of Benjamin Franklin, printer 
(like the cover of an old book, its contents 
torn out, and stripped of its lettering and 
gilding), lies here food for worms. Yet the 
work itself shall not be lost, for it will (as he 
believes) appear once more in a new and 
more beautiful edition corrected and 
amended by the Author. 


Throughout his life Franklin main- 
tained a constant interest and activity in 
printing, and in matters connected with 
printing, such as the publishing of maga- 
zines and books, his famous Poor Rich- 
ard's Almanack, and the fervent support 
of any enterprise in furtherance of the 
dissemination of knowledge through 
reading. Libraries, learned societies, 
educational institutions—all owe much 
to the enthusiastic sponsorship of Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin. One of the most 
apt commemorations of this great Phila- 
delphia printer and publisher is the 
annual celebration of his birthday by a 
portrait on the cover of the Saturday 
Evening Post, successor to a paper he 
had founded. 

Franklin’s career as an author also 
began early, When he was working for 
his brother, as an apprentice printer, be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 17, he became 
an avid reader, not only of the pamphlets 
and magazines he helped to print, but 
of all the books he could get hold of. 
Fascinated by Addison's Spectator, he 
began of his own accord the literary ap- 
prenticeship later so enthusiastically rec- 
ommended by Stevenson, and wrote es- 
says in imitation of Addison’s literary 
style. In this medium, so eminently 
suited to his own temperament and mode 
of thought, he soon became proficient. 
His earliest essays, signed with the pseu- 
donym, “Silence Dogood,” were slipped 
secretly under his brother’s door, and, 
much to his delight, appeared in print. 
From Addison he had learned to com- 
bine elegance of expression with sim- 
plicity, and he soon mastered the art of 
leavening serious thought with touches 
of wit and facetiousness. 

Franklin's reputation as a writer is 
great, and well deserved. His autobiog- 
raphy has served for the entertainment 
and instruction of youth for many gen- 
erations, and will so serve for many a 
century to come. His home truths, as 
succinctly phrased in “Poor Richard's 
Almanack,” and his witticisms as gleaned 
from his conversation and letters, are 
still in the common language of all of us. 
It is probable that Mark Twain is his only 
rival for the post of most quoted Amer- 
ican author. 

We are all beneficiaries of Franklin’s 
philanthropic thoughts for the general 
benefit of mankind, for the establish- 
ment of governmental services, and for 
the education of youth, as well as for 
local institutions of a more specifically 
philanthropic character. It was he who 
initiated projects for establishing the 
city police in Philadelphia, for paving 
the city streets; and for improving their 
cleaning and lighting. He also was 
largely instrumental in establishing the 
circulating library in Philadelphia, which 
was the first in America; the city hospi- 
tal, and the Academy for the Education 
of Youth which has since become the 
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University of Pennsylvania. The eye- 
sight of many is greatly assisted by 
Franklin's invention, the bifocal lens, 
and even after two centuries the Frank- 
lin stove remains a common object in 
our country places, supplying a cheery 
and efficient heat, with little expendi- 
ture of fuel and great ease of manage- 
ment. 

As a scientist, Franklin was chiefly re- 
markable for his investigations and dis- 
coveries in the field of electricity, in 
which he not only worked out some im- 
portant fundamental concepts, such as 
the relationship betwen lightning, static 
electricity, and electricity in its other 
forms and uses. His experiments, and 
the fascinating accounts of them in Peter 
Collinson’s book, Experiments and Ob- 
servations on Electricity, Made at Phila- 
delphia in America, by Mr. Benjamin 
Franklin,” inspired immediate interest 
and emulation, and Benjamin Franklin 
was thenceforth admired and his com- 
pany sought by the scientists and inven- 
tors of Europe and America. 

Franklin's position as a statesman was 
high, even in that age of great philos- 
ophers of statecraft, and masters of elo- 
quence and political practice. The com- 
bination of his quiet wisdom, wide re- 
nown, and humility of manner, made 
him deeply influential in the affairs of 
the American Colonies, and in the dis- 
cussions and occurrences leading up to 
the Revolution. Even during his long 
residence in London, his opinions were 
looked to at long range, and despite the 
lapse of time necessary for communica- 
tion at that period, as wisdom essential 
to the proper conduct of our affairs. 

As a diplomat, Franklin was certainly 
one of the most outstanding successes 
the world has ever seen. Deeply loved 
in France by the philosophers and rulers, 
and equally by the common people, he 
swerved not an inch from loyal service 
to the interest of his country, and in a 
e 

e he managed to 
maintain his position, and the position 
of the United States, as friend and ally 
to all. John Adams said of Franklin’s 
reputation in France: 

His name was familiar to government and 
people to such a degree that there was 
scarcely a peasant or a citizen, a valet de 
chambre, coachman, or footman, a lady's 
chambermaid, or a scullion in a kitchen who 
was not familiar with it, and who did not 
consider him as a friend to humankind. 
When they spoke of him, they seemed to 
think he was to restore the Golden Age. 


When you mail or receive a letter, re- 
member, it was Benjamin Franklin who 
inaugurated the postal service. When 
you refiect upon the fact that we live 
under a free and stable Government, 
remember, Benjamin was one 
of the chief influences in the Convention 
that built up our Constitution out of 
the interplay of forces of order and 
liberty. When you look back upon the 
young heroes and fire-eaters that in- 
spired the American Revolution, remem- 
ber the quiet thinker and epigramma- 
tist who did as much as any to bring a 
powerful and self-sufficient country out 
of that conflict. 
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Needed: Good Stewardship of National 
Wealth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Pres- 
ident’s budget message today again fo- 
cuses the spotlight of national thinking 
upon our fiscal affairs. 

The $92-plus billion budget prepared 
for 1963 represents, if adopted by the 
Congress, a whopping increase in ex- 
penditures. 

As we recall, the proposed budget for 
fiscal 1962 was about $80 billion. Ac- 
cording to best estimates, however, 
spending is running at a rate of about 
$89 billion—but still below the budget 
presented today. 

In view of the skyrocketing Federal 
budgets, the Congress will want to take 
a microscopic look at the proposals and 
hold expenditures down to absolute 
essentials. 

Overall, I believe that we, as a people, 
need to take a new look at the direc- 
tion and purpose of all U.S. expendi- 
tures—both governmental and nongov- 
ernmental. 5 

In such critical times, our Nation needs 
not only farsighted leadership in Gov- 
ernment, but also a deep sense of citizen 
responsibility in directing and utilizing 
all our national wealth to best serve us 
individually, and as a nation. 

Recently, I had an opportunity to com- 
ment in further detail on this aspect of 
our national spending. I ask unanimous 
consent to have excerpts of these com- 
ments printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR WILEY URGES 1962 Goop STEWARD- 
SHIP OF NATIONAL WEALTH PROGRAM BY 
U.S. CITIZENS 
Today, U.S. citizens earn and spend more 

money; live, eat, play, and work on higher 

standards; (a) than ever before in history; 
and (b) than any other people in the world. 

In 1960, we, as a nation, had a gross na- 
tional product of about $504 billion, and na- 
tional income of $417 billion. (For 1961, the 
rates are higher: $540 billion GNP and $426 
billion national income.) 

Of U.S. annual income, about $80 billion 
plus are siphoned off for Federal taxes. 

As taxpayers, we attempt to and 
rightly so, responsible handling of funds by 
Uncle Sam. 

In these times of great national challenge, 
however, I believe it is equally n 
that we as citizens reevaluate our utilization 
or dissipation of our share of the Nation’s 
resources, 

In 1960 (the latest year for which com- 
plete statistics are available), general cate- 
gories of expenditures (in round figures) 
were as follows: 


[In billions of dollars] 
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In our free Nation, every citizen, of course, 
bas a right to spend income, without direc- 
tion or accountability, to serve his own need, 
inclination, or goods. 

As stewards of the resources of the richest 
nation in the world, however, we must ask 
ourselves: Are we using our resources for the 
best purposes? What changes can, or should 
be made for more effective utilization of our 
national wealth to better serve individual 
and national interests? 

The American people and the Nation, I be- 
lieve, could well benefit from a soul-search- 
ing analysis of our dollar-by-dollar spending 
programs. The purpose would be, as pos- 
sible, to more effectively utilize annual in- 
come of U.S. citizens (which, incidentally, 
far exceeds in value the annual gross na- 
tional product of any other nation in the 
world). If this were done, it would help to: 
(1) Benefit us individually; (2) enable citi- 
zens to assume a larger share of responsi- 
bility now generally shouldered by Uncle 
Sam; and (3) provide the Nation with 
greater strength in meeting the challenge 
of the times. 


How We Got This Way—IX 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OP NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. RAY, Mr. Speaker, the ninth— 
December 3—in the New York Daily 
News series of editorials “How We Got 
This Way” appears below: 

How We Gor Thus Wayr—Ix 


As noted in an early editorial in this series 
on the political development of the United 
States, our Government has three branches— 
executive, legislative, and judicial—which 
are supposed to be coequal and to keep any 
one branch from getting too much power 
over the States and people. 

The judicial branch heads up in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and 
spreads down through a lot of lower Federal 
courts. 

Our first Chief Justice was John Jay (1745 
1829—served on the court 1789-95). 
quit in disgust, because the Constitution 
does not clearly define or limit the Supreme 
Court’s powers, and hence the Court in its 
early years was a weak and wobbly thing at 
best. 

It remained for the fourth Chief Justice 
to put the Court on its feet and then some. 
This man was John Marshall, who was ap- 
pointed in 1801 by President John Adams 
and served until his death in 1835. 

Marshall was a Federalist—meaning a con- 
servative and a strong believer in a powerful 
Central Government. As soon as he was 
elevated to the high bench, he set to work 
at persuading his colleagues to render de- 
cisions, at every opportunity, that would 
operate to strengthen the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


COURT AND CONSTITUTION 

Early in his judicial career (1803), Mar- 
shall engineered the decision in one of the 
most controversial cases in the Supreme 


Jay 
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Court's history—the celebrated suit known 
as Marbury v. Madison. 

The Constitution does not say that the 
Supreme Court can order (mandamus) pub- 
lic officials to perform their duties. An 
early act of Congress tried to give the High 
Court that power. In Marbury v. Madison, 
Marshall held this act of Congress void, and 
said the Supreme Court can declare any 
congressional enactment unconstitutional. 

The decision alarmed and enraged such 
liberal thinkers as Thomas Jefferson, who 
roared: “The Constitution, on this hypoth- 
esis, is a mere thing of wax in the hands of 
the judiciary which they may twist and 
shape into any form they please.” 

Marshall made his decision stick, though, 
and perhaps at that time it was just as well 
that he did. The United States was still 
weak, and still infested with persons Who 
would have been only too happy to paralyze 
the Federal Government which the Consti- 
tution's framers had intended to make RODE 
and well knit, 

From Marbury v. Madison, Marshall went 
on to asserting for the Supreme Court the 
power to declare acts of State legislatures 
unconstitutional. Again, the Jeffersonians 
raged; but again the Marshall view pre- 
valled. 

The Supreme Court’s power to rub out 
congressional and legislative enactments has 
been firmly established for generations, and 
is seldom questioned nowadays. 

DON'T TRUST THIS COURT TOO BLINDLY 


In fairness to the Supreme Court, it 
should be noted that it seldom uses this 
power; but when it does, a nationwide furor 
often follows. 

Back in the 1930's, for example, the Su- 
preme Court declared a string of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's New Deal measures 
unconstitutional. This enraged Roosevelt 
to the point of urging Congress to “stack” 
the court with enough additional pro-New 
Deal Justices to reverse the decisions of the 
then anti-New Deal majority. 

Roosevelt lost that battle, but not with- 
out making the Supreme Court as unpopu- 
lar as it ever has been. 

Congress can still reverse the Court, by 
the Roosevelt method, by ordering the Court 
to keep its hands off a particular law, or get- 
ting three-fourths of the State legislatures to 
ratify an amendment reversing any given 
Supreme Court decision. 

But these are difficult procedures at best. 
So it is a serious question whether Marshall's 
Marbury v. Madison decision was a good 
thing for the Nation in the long run, though 
it may been all right in the short. 

Certain it is that the people and Congress 
cannot safely give this Court the abject 
unquestioning respect and reverence to 
which some judges and lawyers think it is 
entitled. 

Do that, and before long we'd find our- 
selves slaves of the Court and hog-tied by 
a mass of judgemade law, many judges be- 
ing as humanly ambitious as anybody else. 
A healthy skepticism about the Supreme 
Court looks like the best attitude any Amer- 
ican can adopt and maintain toward this 
body of nine mortal and fallible men, 


The Honorable John Riley 
SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in paying tribute to 
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the late beloved gentleman from South 
Carolina, Jonn RET. He was indeed 
a very fine gentleman—quiet and re- 
served—but a deep thinker. We served 
on the Appropriations Committee to- 
gether for many years. He was a loyal 
public servant. Just to be left with the 
pleasant and cherished memories of 
JOHN RET, makes any man’s life richer 
and fuller. 

My deep heartfelt sympathy is ex- 
tended to his good wife and children in 
their bereavement. 


The Lengthening Shadow of Robert E. 
Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr, SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 14, the Friends of Stratford, 
were privileged to attend the annual 
meeting and tea of the Washington 
committee of the Robert E. Lee Memorial 
Foundation and hear an inspiring ad- 
dress on “The Lengthening Shadow of 
Robert E. Lee,” by Mr. Lyon G. Tyler, 
Jr, the grandson of President John 
Tyler. 

The meeting was held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Robinson, 2230 
South Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Lyon Tyler is the assistant district 
attorney of Virginia and is now serving 
as assistant executive director of the 
Virginia Civil War Commission. 

Because of the significance of this ad- 
dress in the current observance of the 
Civil War Centennial, I, under unani- 
mous consent, include it in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

The address follows: 

THE LENGTHENING SHADOW OF ROBERT E. LEE 


(By Lyon G. Tyler, Jr.) 

The Virginia Civil War Commission offi- 
cially opened its observance of the Civil 
War Centennial last April with a reenact- 
ment of the acceptance by Robert E. Lee of 
the command of the military and naval 
forces of Virginia. In September we spon- 
sored the publication “The Wartime Papers 
of R. E. Lee,” a monumental work containing 
Lee’s most important correspondence, orders, 
messages, and reports, with a connective nar- 
rative—a new style of historical work which 
may well set an important precedent. In 
the spring we will release a short film called 
“The Character of Lee,” produced by the 
Virginia Department of Education, which 
will use Lee’s own words to show what sort 
of a man he was to the young people in our 
schools. 

On May 7 of last year, the board of di- 
rectors of the Robert E. Lee Memorial Foun- 
dation marked the beginning of the Civil 
War Centennial with ceremonies at Strat- 
ford. On that pleasant occasion, Gen. Max- 
well Taylor delivered a masterful summary 
of the qualities of military leadership pos- 
sessed by Robert E. Lee. Your foundation 
also sponsored at Stratford last May an 
exhibit about the life of General Lee. The 
exhibit was called “The Lengthening Shadow 
of Robert E. Lee,” a phrase which I would like 
to borrow as a title for my remarks this 
afternoon. For the life of this man Robert 
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E. Lee is relevant to the 20th century. His 
influence Is still felt in this generation—and 
I believe that a knowledge of his character 
can affect our individual lives and perhaps 
the future of the world. 

Robert E. Lee is one of our country’s 
greatest heroes and we want to talk about 
some of the lessons and inspirations to be 
derived from the study of his life. 

But first, a word about heroes. Heroes 
and hero worship, if you please, have a vital 
place in the training of those who would 
live in freedom. I say this although there 
is a school of historians who haye assumed 
a dominant position in this century—who 
have rejected heroes. This group views his- 
tory almost entirely in terms of waves and 
trends instead of in terms of individual 
moral choices. 

Thousands of educators and sociologists 
have followed the same line by emphasizing 
adjustment to life as it is rather than 
stressing the importance of commitment to 
some great ideal. To see this trend in its 
horrifying fruition read the article in the 
December 23d edition of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post on the youth of America, the ma- 
jority of whom seem to believe that nothing 
they do will make any difference. When 
historlans of this persuasion consider the 
Civil War, they see it as the result of an 
inevitable configuration of uncontrollable 
processes, not as the result of individual 
moral failures. I do not believe that the 
Civil War was irrepressible—nor do I believe 
that in this present day elther communism 
or freedom is inevitably destined to triumph. 
I believe that our victory or our defeat, in 
the final analysis, will depend upon the re- 
sponse which the American people make to 
the challenges of these restless times. This 
response will be determined by the leader- 
ship the country receives and by the motiva- 
tions, determination and standards of our 
people by their knowledge of the world and 
of what is fundamental in life. I submit 
that the future of the world depends, above 
everything else, on what you and I do to 
influence that future. 

Events do not happen solely because of the 
Most events 


and I use the term to include both sexes of 
the human race, I firmly believe that a man 
can, at least to a limited extent, control his 
own destiny and I know that any man by 
his choice of conduct, can affect the destiny 
of countless others. If I believed otherwise, 
I would not consider the life of Lee to be 
worthy of my study or of yours. Nor would 
the life of any other great man of the past 
have meaning for us. 

The concept of man as the prey of inevi- 
table economic and social forces is straight 
from Karl Marx. This idea provides the 
philosophical foundation for communism 
and the tide of evil today sweeping across 
the globe. H we also use the same philos- 
ophy as the basis for our thinking, how 
can we possibly present the world a clear- 
cut answer to communism or a better solu- 
tion of the problems of mankind. 

America’s greatness, however, was achieved 
by men who believed in the importance of 
individual moral responsibility. Americans 
today, more than ever before, must choose, 
The choice is narrow. We will accept some 
variety of Marxian totalitarianism—unless 
we take a forthright stand in behalf of the 
moral values of freedom. By this I do not 
mean that we should, in turning from the 
left, accept the arrogant nationalism of the 
right. For the far right, like the far left, 
also rejects the moral values upon which 
freedom depends for its survival, particularly 
the idea of trying to understand and work 
for the interests of all men everywhere. 

Now I would like to present to you the 
character of Lee as a living example from 
the past of individual moral responsibility— 
a demonstration of the moral values of 
freedom in action. 5 
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Philip Van Doren Stern, in a foreword to 
a recent edition of the book, My Father, 
General Lee,” has written: 

“America today is In urgent need of the 
antique virtues which were as natural to 
Robert E. Lee as they were to the leaders 
of the early Roman republic. The old and 
imperishable Roman virtues were: a sense 
of responsibility, self-control, and ability to 
face reality and see things as they are (the 
Latin word for this, oddly enough, is simpli- 
citas), good will toward others and integrity 
so absolute that it can never be questioned. 
Implicit in these are courage, forthright 
honesty, and the willingness to take neces- 
sary risks. Our crassly materialistic, cyni- 
cal, yet security-seeking people need these 
ancient virtues. With them a nation can 
be proud; without them it can have neither 
self-respect nor the respect of others. Nor 
can any amount of wealth or power or com- 
fort and well-being take their place.” 

Let us first try to rid ourselves of several 
widely held misconceptions about Robert E. 
Lee. 


Douglas Freeman relates the recollection 
of a little girl about a visit of General Lee. 
She said, “We had heard of God, but here 
was General Lee.” I, too, was raised to re- 
gard General Lee as a god—as the noble de- 
fender of a sacred cause. But it is wrong, 
if we really want to understand him, to 
identify Robert E. Lee with the cause for 
which he fought. We even find it difficult 
today to judge with complete clarity what 
his cause was. Of course we know that Lee 
was not In sympathy with all the actions of 
the southern leaders. For example, he be- 
lieved in the right of secession, but he cer- 
tainly considered the exercise of that right 


an act of folly- He did believe that his first, 


loyalty was to his State, and that his duty 
was to defend her from attack. His words, 
“Virginia is my country; her I will obey. I 
cannot raise my hand against my home, my 
children, my family.” 

The South, since the Civil War, has used 
the figure of Lee to represent its aspira- 
tions, and sometimes, I fear, its prejudices, 
and frequently it has delfied Lee in an 
a of unreality. There is another 
side of the picture, however. Recently I was 
talking to a Negro educator who told me 
that this generation of his race had been 
brought up with a contempt for General Lee 
because “they also identified him as the 
leader of the southern cause. And this 
cause, to the Negro, has often been inter- 
preted as the cause of racial pride and un- 
equal opportunity, which of course it was 
not—any more than it was absolutely per- 
fection and nobility. 

We must not view any man with emo- 
tional blinders on our eyes, and we cannot 
judge Lee strictly in terms of the side he 
joined. There was right and wrong in the 
background of the causes for which both 
North and South went forth to battle. We 
cannot, today, join the side for which Lee 
fought any more than we can the side 
against which he fought. 

Indeed we can never live in the future by 
measuring the graves of our ancestors or by 
retracing their exact steps. The problems 
of our time have new dimensions; the ques- 
tions are posed in different terms. But, 
though we cannot follow Lee by slavishly 
adopting the preconceptions and allegiances 
of another age, we can follow Lee by imitat- 
ing the type of life which he lived and by 
understanding how he was able to live such 
a life. 

Lee is no ethereal figure. He was subject to 
the temptations, the frustrations and the 
disappointments which afflict us all. He was 
not a man of phlegmatic disposition. We 
know he was a man of controlled audacity in 
battle. It was not a question of his having 
no temper. He had a good hot temper, but 
he usually controlled it. Only occasionally 
did his temper burst its bounds. Lee was 
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not a man without any fear—he was a man 
who conquered fear. He surely must, at one 
time, haye yearned for glory and material 
comfort, but in the final analysis, he over- 
came almost all desire for personal prestige 
and power. He suffered the pains of defeat, 
but he rose above them. He did not take 
refuge in resentment as so many do. 

Appomattox was a crushing blow. It was 
not easy to go and see General Grant. “I 
would rather die a thousand deaths,“ he said. 
On this occasion Lee for a moment felt that 
life was no longer worth living. The thought 
of suicide flashed through his mind. “I have 
only to ride along the line (between the two 
armies) and all will be over.” And then he 
thought, “But it is our duty to live,” he 
said. 

Lee was a sentimental man—he was nos- 
talgic about the past. Once he wrote about 
Stratford: 

“I vividly recall scenes of my earliest days. 
Though unseen for years, every feature of 
the house is familiar to me. In front of the 
house was & lawn of several hundred acres, 
adorned with cedars, oaks, and forest poplars. 
Again he was found there peering over the 
fence. “I am looking to see if the snowball 
trees are still there. I should have been 
sorry to miss them.” 

Lee was generally reserved and dignified— 
but he had an excellent sense of humor, He 
was not a storyteller like Abe Lincoln—but 
quick twinkles of wit came easily. He said 
of one of his daughters once: 

“You know she is like here ways 
wanting something.” And when they asked 
Lee what it was that he wanted, he said, 
“My tastes are of the simplest—a Virginia 
farm, no end of cream and fresh butter and 
fried chicken—not one fried chicken or two, 
but unlimited fried chicken.” 

Many years later, Lee had occasion to re- 
mark on the number of young men who were 
attending church. The minister had a pretty 
daughter named Grace. Lee commented: 

“I think the attraction is not so much the 
minister’s eloquence as it is his Grace.” 

Lee's humor was never mean. The humor- 
ous to most of us is that which tears other 
people down—so that we can feel bigger. But 
not to Lee. He could deflate the stuffed 
shirt—but it was said that Lee almost never 
spoke disparagingly of anyone, and when 
someone else did this, Lee usually recalled 
some trait of excellence in the absent one. 

Gen. Joseph E. Johnston wrote: “Lee was 
full of sympathy and kindness, genial and 
fond of gay conversation and even of fun; 
that made him the most agreeable of com- 
panions.” 

Four months before Gettysburg, Lee wrote 
to one of his sons; “If my pants are done, 
will you give them to Mr. Thomas, the bearer, 
who will bring them up tomorrow? If they 
are not, keep them. I am on my last pair 
and very sensitive, fearful of an accident.” 
As President of Washington College, Lee 
once said, We do not want our students to 
injure their health studying, but we want 
them to come as near to it as is possible to 
miss.” 

This then, was a real man, not a demigod. 
A man with human drives and emotions. 
But Lee was not just an ordinary man. He 
was a great man, and he was great because 
he placed his human drives and emotions 
in subordination to the goals of his life. 

Lee was not perfect—it may be said that 
he lacked many things. He was not par- 
ticularly interested in art or culture. He 
was not especially well-versed in literature 
and language. Perhaps he was lacking in 
intellectual curiosity about the natural sci- 
ences and the world about him. Perhaps 
his vision was not, at least viewed from our 
perspective, as broad as it might have been. 
Perhaps he should never have been a soldier 
in the first place. Perhaps he should have 
been a statesman or a religious leader, or 
perhaps he should earlier have directed his 
efforts toward education, where he did so 
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much in the few years after the Civil War. 
Yet, Lee, in spite of any possible shortcom- 
ings, stands above nearly all of the other 
figures of his age—on a level with the great- 
est men of history. 

Lee was one of the most skillful com- 
manders in military history, but he lost the 

war to which he gave himself. So it is not 
his greatness as a military leader on which 
I wish to dwell, but his greatness as a man. 
Lee was a great man because he won a vic- 
tory greater than the one he would haye 
won had the South won the war. He won 
a victory in the human heart. The influence 
of Robert E. Lee helped to create a new, 
united nation from the ruins of the old 
divided one. 

One hundred years after the Civil War 
his example shines before us as a beacon in 
a confused and dangerous world. 

Think of it a minute. How many generals 
were there in the Civil War who were free 
of pride, Jealousy, and envy of others? How 
many generals ‘refused to blame others or 
think of excuses for their defeats and fall- 
ures? Not many, I assure you. 

The history books are full of incidents of 
pettiness and meanness and vainglory. But 
remember what Lee said at Gettysburg after 
Pickett's charge had falled and the battle 
was lost. “This has been my fight and upon 
my shoulders rests the blame.” “All this 
has been my fault—it is I that have lost 
this fight, and you must help me out of it 
the best way you can.“ What other general 
in history ever said a thing like that? 

Most of us are what I would call reactors— 
not nuclear reactors—but emotional reac- 
tors. When someone opposes us we hate him. 
When someone mistreats or slights us we 
get mad. We want to get even—to justify 
ourselves at all costs. So we live our whole 
lives on the basis of the way people treat 
us. But Lee could “not only forgive“ —he 
could “forget.” How? Because he had set 
himself a course to follow which lifted him 
above resentment. Most of us have set some 
kind of a course for es, but we usually 
have the wrong goal in view. We want to be 
well thought of—to be popular. We want 
to be seen at the right places with the right 
people. We want money, power, prestige, 
social recognition, success. This is the total 
end in life for most people. We are slaves 
to our emotions—to our jealousies or fears— 
or we are slaves to our greed and selfishness 
* though we rationalize so well that we 
can even fool ourselves about the real mo- 
tives which govern us. 

But Lee was not such a slave—he was a 
man largely without hate, without fear and 
without pride, greed, or selfish ambition. 

How did he do it? 

Let me read you what the Massachusetts 
historian, Gamaliel Bradford, says about 
Robert E. Lee in “Lee the American.” 

“And we are only told that General Lee 
was emphatically a man of prayer. He was 
accustomed to pray in his family and to 
have his seasons of secret prayer which he 
allowed nothing else—however pressing—to 
interrupt.” And again, “I shall never forget 
the emphasis with which he grasped my 
hand as, with a voice and eye that betrayed 
deep emotion, he assured me that it (knowl- 
edge of prayer) was not only his comfort, 
but his only comfort, and declared the simple 
and absolute trust that he had in God and 
God alone.” So I thing we may conclude 
that the cardinal fact of Lee's life was God. 
It has been said that Spinoza was God- 
intoxicated. It would be indecorous to speak 
of Lee as intoxicated with anything. But 
everywhere and always he had God in his 
heart, not so much the God of power, or 
the God of justice, or even the God Re 
beauty, but the God of lore, tempering the 
austerity of virtue, sweetening the bitter- 
ness of failure, above all, breathing loving 
kindness into the intolerable hell of war. 
There have been fierce saints who were fight- 
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ers. There have been gentle saints who were 
martyrs. It is rare to find a soldier making 
war—stern war—with the pity, the tender- 
ness, the sympathy of a true follower of 
Christ. 

America desperately needs such men 
today. 

Abraham Lincoln said in a proclamation 
which he issued during the Civil War: “We 
have forgotten God.” This is no less true 
today. We are a Nation of churchgoers and 
contributors to worthy causes. We have a 
profusion of rituals and formulas. We have 
a heightened output of theological disputa- 
tion. But how many people have a rela- 
tionship with God to match that of Robert 
E. Lee? 

Robert E. Lee was able to love people, even 
is enemies, and to be serene and positive 
under painful, difficult, and dangerous cir- 
cumstances because he tried to live by God's 
will, not his own. This is a most difficult 
process, but Lee knew what Brother Law- 
rence, a medieval scholar, said so well; “God 
is within you, seek him not elsewhere.” 

Lee's religion was not a matter of theolo- 
gical speculation, nor of blind obedience to 
complicated articles of faith. With him it 
was not a question of dogmas or of ritualis- 
tic formulas. His religion was completely 
practical. It was a way of living. 

Robert E, Lee lived by a moral code—but 
it was not a code of rules. His code of be- 
havior was a continuous process of trying 
to live by the attitudes and qualities which 
he believed were in keeping with the con- 
cept of the brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of God. He tried to refiect these 
qualities in his life: love, honesty, humility, 
courage, personal responsibility, and self- 
control. These are the qualities which today 
are all that sustain the cause of freedom— 
and that is why they are so important. Lee 
cared about other people—his men, his fam- 
ily, and all others—particularly children. 
He gave to other people that which is the 
most important aspect of love—understand- 
ing. As Bradford puts it: “No one could 
have had his tender sympathy of human 
weakness, who had not known human weak- 
ness himself." This is not said to detract 
from the character of Lee. All of us have 
human weaknesses—but few of us admit 
them—even to ourselves. Lee never looked 
on himself as a model of perfection—al- 
though this is what he tried to be and in 
comparison with most men, that is indeed 
what Lee was. . 

Douglas Freeman writes in “Lee of Vir- 
ginia”: 

“It probably was during this brief visit to 
Alexandria that a young mother brought 
her child to Lee and asked him to bless it. 
The general took in his arms the infant 
that personified, in a sense, the South that 
he and other deyoted men were trying to 
rebuild from the ashes of war. Lee looked 
affectionately at the child, murmured per- 
haps a few words of blessing and returned 
the infant to its mother. ‘Madam,’ said 
he, ‘teach him that he must deny himself.’ 
That was his message to a new generation 
in the South.” 

This was a repetition of Christ's comand- 
ment, “If any man would come after Me, 
let him deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow Me.” 

Many people don't understand what this 
means, but it is the key to the life of 
Robert E. Lee. He denied himself. I don't 
mean that he punished himself—or that he 
purposely made himself miserable. 

This denying one's self is a far different 
thing from doing without certain comforts 
and pleasures during certain seasons of the 
year. Denying one’s self means committing 
one’s self to the service of a great idea. It 
means living for something bigger than self. 
Lee always attempted to live for his God 
and his country, as he saw it, not for his 
own personal ends. 
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If Americans of today do not follow in 
his footsteps, we are doomed to lose the 
world—for the enemy is too strong and too 
dedicated—to be overcome by a people who 
profess one_thing, yet live another. 

I believe that the “Lengthening Shadow 
of Robert E. Lee” will play a part in the 
events of this century, for as it was said 
in the famous memorial oration of Pericles 
(the leader of Athens in her golden age): 

“The whole earth is the sepulchre of fa- 
mous men; and their story is not graven 
only on stone over their native earth, but 
lives on far away, without visible symbol, 
woven into the stuff of other men's lives.“ 


Louis C. Rabaut 
[i 
SPEECH * 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in the re- 
cent death of Lovis C. Razaut, the House 
of Representatives lost a wise and dedi- 
cated Member, and many of us who have 
served long years with him feel that we 
have just lost a dear friend. Lovis 
RawavuT’s excellences were not of the 
flamboyant and spectacular kind. His 
manner of speech was characterized by 
gruff practicality rather than by smooth- 
ness or eloquence. Most of his work in 
Congress was silent, grinding work in 
committee, on the vital but unglamorous 
matter of the expenditure of funds. 

Lovis RaBAur had served in the House 
since the 74th Congress, being reelected 
to each succeeding Congress except the 
80th. During the 25 years of his service, 
he won the respect and gratitude of each 
Member who had an opportunity to work 
with him in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, or to observe the care and fairness 
with which he approached his decisions. 

It is gratifying that the record of a 
man of such high moral qualities is 
marked by his memorable achievement 
of the sponsorship of the bill adding the 
phrase, “under God” to the Pledge of Al- 
legiance. To his credit, also, is the bill 
he sponsored, by which the phrase Pray 
for Peace” is used in our post office 
cancellations. 


In his ‘official life as a legislator, and 
in his private life as a family man, Lovis 
RABAUT Was a person of warmly human 
sympathies, and of strong religious feel- 
ing. It has long been well known that, 
in his position as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on District Affairs of the 
House Appropriations Committee, Mr. 
Raab could be counted upon to support 
projects looking to the welfare of the 
sick, the poor, or children, so long as the 
need was soundly demonstrated, and the 
means of meeting it shown to be efficient. 
His concern for the needs and the educa- 
tion of children is reflected also in the 
family life he shared with his wife, the 
former Stella M. Petz, and their nine 
children. The depth of religious feeling 
the two instilled in their children is indi- 
cated by the fact that one of their three 
sons is a priest, Father Francis Dermott, 
S.J., and three of their six daughters 
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nuns, in the order of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary; Sister Mary Palmyre, Sis- 
ter Stella Maris, and Sister Martha Ma- 
rie. Similarly, their depth of family 
feeling is reflected in the-fact that their 
married children have presented Mr. and 
Mrs. Rabaut with the glorious total of 25 
grandchildren—a fact of which Lovis 
Rapaut used often to boast. He will 
Jong be held in grateful remembrance by 
those who appreciate how well he served 
God, his country, and his fellow man. 


~ 


How We Got This Way—XI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, the 1ith in 
the New York Daily News series of edi- 
torials “How We Got This Way! —pub- 
lished December 17—is presented below: 

How WE Gor Tuts Way—XI 


In 1870, John D, Rockefeller I, his brother 
William, Stephen V. Harkness, and several 
others organized Standard Oil Co. 

Within 10 years, this concern was rapidly 
gaining a monopoly on all the petroleum 
business in the United States. Also, it was 

iring industrialists and businessmen in 
other fields to form similar big combines 
or single trusts. 

A successful trust—and Standard Oil was 
eminently successful—could control pro- 
duction of whatever goods it processed or 
sold. Thereby, it could keep prices unrea- 
sonably high. This in turn would slow 
down creation of new jobs and more real 
wealth in a country whose population was 
fast increasing. 

The trust, or cartel, idea didn’t work too 
badly in Europe; but in the 1880-90 decade, 
most Americans came to realize that trusts 
could not be permanently tolerated here if 
this enormous Nation were to get all the 
good it could out of its huge natural re- 
sources and its growing stocks of brain and 
muscle power. 

This realization led to the enactment of 
the most important and beneficial group of 
laws in the economic area that Congress has 
ever yet put on the Federal statute books. 

THE SHERMAN LAW AGAINST TRUSTS 

On July 2, 1890, the Sherman antitrust 
law got through Congress. It had been 
sponsored by, and was named after Senator 
John Sherman, can, of Ohio, a 
younger brother of Civil War Gen. William 
T. Sherman and an able statesman in his 
own right. 

The Sherman Act flatly outlawed “every 
contract, combination in the form of trust 
or otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several States 
or with foreign nations.” 

It was loosely put together, and at first 
it was pretty largely ignored by the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, whose duty it was (and 
is) to prosecute violators of this and other 
Federal laws. 

The Supreme Court had a field day with 
the Sherman Act. In one decision, it held 
that the new law applied to labor organi- 
zations as well as to combinations of capital. 
In another, the Court held that the word 
“every” in the Sherman Act meant just that, 
and was not to be loosely interpreted. 

President Theodore Roosevelt (served 
1901-09) made a name for himself as a trust- 
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buster. His successor, William Howard Taft, 
was accused of letting the Sherman Act 
pretty much lapse during his single term 
in office. 

When Woodrow Wilson took over the 
White House in 1913, his fellow Democrats 
made a great to-do about reviving the anti- 
trust agitations. One result of this renewed 
activity was the Clayton antitrust law (Oct. 
15, 1914), which sought to tighten and clar- 
ify the original Sherman Act. The new 
law was sponsored by Representative Henry 
De Lamar Clayton, Democrat, of Alabama. 
Of this, more below. 


COMPETE OR SINK 


The most important Sherman Act amend- 
ment since Clayton's has been the Webb- 
Pomerene Act (April 10, 1918), aimed at en- 
couraging export trade by exempting export 
associations from the antitrust laws. 

Down the years since 1890, our antitrust 
statutes have had their ups and downs, They 
have been evaded, cheated, or overenforced 
from time to time. 

But their overall effect has been far more 
healthy than unhealthy. 

What they do ts to compel competition 
in this country. Competition in turn com- 
els industry and business to improve and 
diversify their products all the time, as the 
price of survival; and it prevents any one 
company or group of companies from getting 
a stranglehold on prices. 

Without these much debated and, in some 
quarters, cordially hated laws, the United 
States could not have become the great and 
prosperous Nation that it is today. 

What's the future of the antitrust legis- 
lation? 

In the last 25 years, labor unions have 
become as powerful in some areas as the 
trusts ever were. James R. Hoffa and Wal- 
ter P. Reuther are a couple of outstanding 
current examples of the monopolistic labor 
leader. 

The abovementioned Clayton Act of 1914 
expressly exempted labor organizations from 
liability under the antitrust laws. It may 
be that the next important amendment of 
the Sherman Act will be one bringing or- 
ganized labor back under that law, where 
the Supreme Court once said it was and 
should be. 


In Memory of Representative Louis C. 
Rabaut, Who Pledged Our Faith in 
“One Nation Under God, Indivisible” 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
name of Lovis C. RaBaut was called, 
there was no answer. 

His familiar face and voice have van- 
ished from this national forum where 
he served the people of the 14th Michi- 
gan District and the people of the 50 
States for a quarter of a century. 

From the mid-1930’s until 1961, with 
the exception of the years 1946-47, he 
participated in the shaping of legisla- 
tion that lifted the United States from a 
demoralizing depression to its present 
position as the powerful and responsible 
leader of the free world. 

The older Members of this House have 
seen many colleagues come and go. 
Some were with us such a brief time be- 
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fore the fortunes of politics or the acci- 
dents. of life took them from us that 
our memory of them dims. 

Others, with that extra quality of the 
born legislator that their constituents 
appreciate, are endorsed again and again 
by the folks back home. 

They are the veterans who carry for- 
ward the traditions and the standards 
of this House. 

Lovis RaBaut was one of these depend- 
able men. 

Above and beyond his ability, and his 
experience as a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee, was the faith that 
illuminated and inspired his every 
thought and action, 

His special interest was the Foreign 
Service of the United States, and he 
made many official trips to inspect and 
study the work of our diplomatic and 
consular representatives abroad. He 
knew that the future of freedom itself 
would succeed or fail in ratio to our re- 
spect, understanding, and assistance to 
the legitimate objectives of other nation- 
al communities. 

In his personal life, he was an ex- 
emplary husband and father, and a 
devout communicant of his church. 

Lovis RaBaut was proud of his Ameri- 
can heritage. 

He saw that the great human values 
liberated in our open society were guided 
from the beginning by the American peo- 
ple’s reverence for their Divine Creator. 

That is why our departed colleague 
had immortal confidence in freemen and 
in their future. 

As the author of the amendment in- 
serting the words “under God” in the 
“Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America,” he made us 
aware, as never before, that our rights 
and responsibilities and aspirations must 
work together in living testament to the 
Father of us all. 

By his achievements as a Member of 
the U.S. House of Representatives, our 
late colleague and friend Lovis C. 
RaBavT encouraged and strengthened us 
to meet the obligations ahead. 

His presence is gone, but his spirit will 
be ever with us. 


In Memoriam of Dr. Thomas Dooley on 
the Anniversary of His Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 8 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


e Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the first anniversary of the death of Dr. 
Tom Dooley, the story of whose life and 
sacrifice is one of the finest chapters in 
our Nation’s history. Anyone who might 
doubt that this generation is equal to the 
challenge of our times will do well to 
read the work of James Monahan, “Be- 
fore I Sleep: the Last Days of Dr. 
Dooley.” The proceeds from this work 
have been signed to Medico, Inc., for 
the continuation and support of the 
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work to which Tom Dooley devoted 
the last years of his life. The re- 
quiescat from that work describes the 
sermon of Father George Gottwald and 
his quotation from Robert Frost’s poem 
entitled “Stopping by Woods on a 
Snowy Evening,” which Tom had loved 
and lived by: 

The woods are lovely, dark and deep, 

But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep. 


The promises of Dr. Dooley are ful- 
filled, said Father Gottwald. Dr. Dooley 
fulfilled his promise—we have one to 
make and keep. This Nation has the 
capacity to bring better health and hope 
for survival to the diseased, the im- 
poverished and unsheltered of any land 
which joins us in the cause of freedom. 


Call to Active Duty of the Reserves and 
National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, since 
much publicity has been given to those 
members of the Reserves and National 
Guard who were dissatisfied with their 
recent call to active duty, I think it most 
appropriate that my colleagues and the 
public in general be given the benefit of 
the feeling and spirit expressed in a re- 
cent letter to the Presidént of the United 
States. This letter was signed by 35 
noncommissioned officers of the 111th 
Signal—L.B.—Company of Greenville, 
S.C., now serving at Fort Benning, Ga. 

With a deep feeling of satisfaction and 
pride, I include a copy of this letter as 
representing the high patriotism of my 
constituents: 

The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mx. Present: Infused with the gay 
spirits and glowing lights of this Christmas 
season, the light of freedom shines through- 
out our Nation and many parts of the world. 
This is true because Americans have sacri- 
ficed on many occasions in order to refill the 
oil in the glimmering lamp of freedom. This 
oil has been replenished because Americans 


revere freedom; it is the basic principle on 


which our Nation is founded. 

However, during the past several weeks— 
during the present Berlin crisis especially— 
many of our citizens have turned their backs 
on the American way of life; they have 
shirked their American responsibility by 
developing, or conceding to, the idea that the 
sacrifice for freedom in Berlin, and the 
world, is greater than the reward. The 
undersigned members of the 111th Signal 
(L. B.) Company of Greenville, S.C., now 
serving actively at Fort Benning, Ga., wish to 
express théir faith in American-type free- 
dom; we desire it for all people everywhere 
and proudly make our sacrifices that this 
may become a reality. We are amazed, some- 
what horrified, that many so-called loy: 
Americans have deluged the national mail 
and press media with complaints concerning 
sons, husbands, relatives, and friends who 
have been called to active duty. 
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Freedom has been preserved because our 
forefathers sacrificed; if the rays of freedom 
are to continue to fall upon the world, we, in 
the present day, must render our sacrifices 
just as our forebears did at Bunker Hill, 
Valley Forge, Pearl Harbor, Heartbreak 
Ridge, and many other places. These bold 
citizens faced truth in the real American 
tradition; their “blood, sweat, and tears” 
acted as oil in the lamp of freedom and 
helped to keep it aglow in the world. 

Today, freedom’s call is once more being 
heard, and we as citizen soldiers feel con- 
fident that she can rest well for America 
is awake. We call on our fellow Americans 
to stop this shedding of tears due to sacrifice; 
these tears should flow into the lamp of 
freedom to give strength to its glimmering 
light. Americans should shoulder this bur- 
den with pride and face the present chal- 
lenge as a unified force. By doing so—when 
civilians share the burden—the load on those 
called to active duty will be lightened. 

We call on Americans to about-face and 
lift the lamp of freedom to infinite heights 


so that its splendor will shine as never _ 


before. 


Manned Bombers Still No. 1 U.S. Punch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, a B- 
52H jet bomber of the Strategic Air 
Command last week demonstrated that 
it remains this Nation’s best and most 
ready long-range manned aircraft. 

The B-52H and its crew set 11 new 
world records in a 12,519-mile nonstop 
journey from Kadena Airbase in Oki- 
nawa to Torrejon Airbase near Madrid, 
Spain. Out of the drama and excite- 
ment of this Air Force mission we see 
clearly illustrated the significance which 
the manned bomber continues to play 
in the deterrence of war. 

The following editorial published in 
the Kansas City Star recently also em- 
phasizes the importance of the manned 
bomber in our defense system: 

MaNNED Bompers STILL No. 1 US, PUNCH 

Missiles, the glamour weapons of today, 
still have a secondary role compared with 
bombers in U.S. defense. This fact is easily 
overlooked amid all the attention and em- 
phasis given space weapons. Manned aircraft 
remain the No, 1 element in this country’s 
striking power. 

The importance of long-range bombers has 
just been dramatized by a record-smashing 
nonstop flight. This B-52H superbomber 
covered a distance of 12,519 miles between 
Okinawa and Madrid without refueling. 
This latest version of the B-52 will have a 
twofold capability. In addition to a normal 
load of nuclear bombs, it will carry four 
Skybolt ballistic missiles with a range beyond 
the plane's own flight of at least 1,000 miles. 
These new two-stage rockets are not yet 
operational. 

A less advanced missile, the Hound Dog, 
can presently be launched from the B-52G 
against targets 500 miles away. What this 
means is that two models of the B-52 have 
been converted into airborne missile plat- 
forms. There are limits to the range of bal- 
listic missiles fired from surface launching 
pads, But a B-52 can extend these limits so 
that nuclear warheads can be delivered to 
any spot on the face of the earth. A bomber 
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flying across Communist territory would be 
exposed to ground antiaircraft fire. But a 
B-52 could cut loose its rockets while flying 
several hundred miles outside enemy terri- 
tory. 

In his state-of-the-Union message, Presi- 
dent Kennedy cited a 50-percent increase in 
the number of nuclear bombers standing 
ready to take off on 15 minutes’ notice. This 
country now has about 1,500 such bombers. 

By contrast, the United States now has in 
piace only 45 Atlas ICBM’s and 6 Polaris 
submarines, each armed with 16 missiles. 
This means a total of 141 missiles classed fs 
Operational. The number will increase this 
year. The big boost will come in the form 
of 50 solid-fuel combat-ready Minutemen— 
the first of 600 in protected underground em- 
placements. 

The United States will place increasingly 
greater rellance on long-range missiles dur- 
ing the next 3 years. The buildup of the 
Minuteman force and the Polaris fleet will 
multiply the present firepower capabilities 
for rockets. Also scheduled for development 
is a new midrange ballistic missile to be fired 
from trucks, railroad cars, or barges. This 
would be particularly effective from such 
oversea bases as West Germany and Oki- 
nawa. 

Manned bombers, however, are expected 
to have an important war-deterring role for 
years to come. Right now, and for at least 
the next 3 or 4 years, these versatile aircraft 
will continue to overshadow missiles in mili- 
tary significance. They are the main reliance 
of the free world. 


Veterans Day Dinner Sponsored by Bar- 
racks No. 2191, Veterans of World War 
I of the United States of America, 
Scranton, Pa., November 11, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT, Mr. Speaker, the 
first Veterans Day dinner in the history 
of Scranton Barracks No. 2191, Veterans 
of World War I of the United States of 
America, was held November 11, 1961, 
at the Koch-Conley American Legion 
Post in Scranton, Pa. 

During the interesting program it was 
my privilege to deliver the following 
address: 


ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH Dis- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE VETERANS 
Day DINNER SPONSORED BY Barracks No. 
2191, VETERANS OF Wortp War I OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, INC., SCRANTON, 
PA., oN NOVEMBER 11, 1961 
It is a great pleasure to join with the 

members of Scranton Barracks No, 2191, 

Veterans of World War I of the United States 

of America, Inc. at their first dinner to be 

held on November 11. 

It is also pleasing to observe that Scran- 
ton Barracks has invited all veterans, their 
wives and friends, to join in commemorating 
Veterans Day, an occasion on which every 
American is inclined to feel a little more 
humble and at the same time more con- 
scious of the debt owed to those who have 
defended Old Glory in every war in which 
this Nation has been engaged. b 

The traditions surrounding Veterans 
Day; namely, pride in American courage in 
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battle and the search for peace through 
strength, are accorded high standing in 
virtually every American home, 

Personally, I revere these traditions with 
such fervor that the honor of addressing 
you on this occasion is one that impresses 
and inspires me. 

Those of us who are veterans of World 
War I are well aware of the relationship 
between this occasion and that great con- 
flict. 

Veterans Day was established by Congress 
in 1954, to take the place of Armistice Day, 
an outgrowth of World War I. 

The establishment of Veterans’ Day does 
not mean that the current American gener- 
ation Is inclined to belittle the importance 
of World War I. 

On the contrary, Americans continue to 
respect and to honor the gallant American 
Expeditionary Forces of 1917-18 affection- 
ately referred to as the AEF. 

What has been done is merely to recog- 
nize that the armistice on November 11, 
1918, terminating World War I, the so-called 
war to end all wars, turned out to be some- 
thing else again. 

It developed that instead of ending inter- 
national conflict, the 1918 armistice had 
merely restrained the aggressor nations for 
that moment, and that moment alone. 

In the brief 16-year history of the Armis- 
tice Day celebration—from its inception in 
1938, until its demise in 1954, we as a people, 
were required to send off our sons to par- 
ticipate in two more grueling global con- 
flicts: World War II and the so-called Kore- 
an police action. 

For this reason, we came to see that the 
hopeful significance of Armistice Day was 
lost. 

We therefore sought to establish a new 
symbol, Veterans’ Day upon which we placed 
renewed hope, that peace through strength 
might be established, once and for all. 

But let us return, for a moment, to the 
spirit of Armistice Day, since that after all, 
is the basis of the Veterans’ Day tradition. 

I would like to point out that much of the 
Armistice Day spirit lives on under the ban- 
ner of Veterans’ Day. 

All that has happened is that names such 
as Belleau Wood, the Marne, and Flanders 
Field, are now combined with other names, 
equally as glorious, such as Corregidor, Oki- 
nawa, Anzio, and Pork Chop Hill. 

So far as individual glory is concerned, 
nothing shall ever detract from the luster of 
those who turned the tide in France in 1918. 

Wars may come and wars may go, but that 
event, the rout of the mighty German Army 
by raw American troops, shall stand forever 
as one of the most remarkable achievements 
in military history. 

In this regard, as you know, there is deter- 
mination in the effort to increase congres- 
sional interest in the proposal to pension 
the heroes of that occasion, the veterans of 
World War I. 

As a Member of Congress who has spear- 
headed the effort to secure approval of World 
War I pension legislation, it is my intention 
to continue my efforts to achieve our goal. - 

On each observance of November 11 World 
War I veterans recall their service in that 
great conflict. 

Yet, aside from the courage displayed, 
what must we remember as the foremost 
features of World War I? 

What, in fact, was the legacy it left to 
mankind? ~ 

In the military sense, World War I pro- 
duced numerous mechanical and technolo- 
gical innovations. 

Aerial bombardment for one, poison gas 
for another, tank warfare, and above all, the 
machinegun., 

These were deadly military developments, 
all of which appeared, for the moment, cer- 
tain to turn the tide of battle in favor of 
one side or the other. 
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As it ultimately worked out, however, 
none of these developments proved a crucial 
addition to the fighting capacity of efther 
side. 

In the final analysis it was plain old man- 
power, personal heroism, and spiritual 
strength that decided the issue. 

So it has been since the dawn of history. 

Over and over again, military innovations 
have appeared upon the scene to frighten 
and flabbergast the enemy of those who 
possess them. 

Yet what have they amounted to in the 
long run? 

In general, it is safe to say, that they 
have provided no more than a temporary 
advantage. 

For faced with new weapons of destruction, 
the freedom-loving people of the world have 
constantly effected countermeasures to 
equalize the military situation, thereby en- 
abling themselves to go on to victory, on the 
strength of moral principle. 

Notice, if you will, what has happened 
to the great military aggressors of the past. 

How do they stand in the world today, or 
in the eyes of history? 

And what did they achieve as the result 
of their military innovations? 

The Bible makes mention of the Hittites, 
a fierce tribe of desert fighters operating out 
of Turkey. 

Egyptian records tell of them also, describ- 
ing their entrance into Egypt upon armored 
chariots, riding down the Egyptian forces, 
who knew nothing of chariots or how to 
cope with them. 

What else do we know of the Hittites? 

Well, their rulers wrote autobiographies, 
which our scholars have read. 

They tell of only one thing: military 
conquest, 

By 200 B.C. however, at the height of the 
Egyptian empire, the Hittites were no more. 

To them goes one honor, if you would call 
it that. P 

They introduced the war chariot. 

No music, no statesmanship, no art. 

Just chariots. 

In the end it was the Egyptians who rose 
to power, and the Hittites who passed, un- 
honored, from the political and social scene. 

When Athens and Sparta, the Greek city- 
states came into existence, the first to at- 
tract the notice of the world was Sparta, 
founded upon military might. 

Yet all we know of Sparta today is what 
we are told by the Athenians, whom Sparta 
defeated in battle. 

Militarliy strong, the Spartans showed 
strength in no other respect, and conse- 
quently lost their power about as rapidly 
as they secured it in the first place. 

What the freedom-loving nations of the 
world were finding out was that they too 
could utilize the machinery of war, the same 
as their aggressive neighbor states. 

Until then, regardless of their talents, 
they were powerless to defend themselves. 

Knowledge breeds knowledge, however, 
and through the study of Hterature, science, 
and religion, the freedom-loving peoples of 
the world were able to conceive means by 
which to defend themselves. 

This, then, was the answer to the military 

: that for every diabolical weapon 
they conceived, their enemies could con- 
ceive a counterweapon or a practical means 
of defense. 

When Rome perfected army organization, 
and thereby was able to subjugate all of 
southern Europe, her enemies were for a 
time at a loss to cope with the situation. 

But then came the era of the battleax, 
the atomic bomb of its day. 

Mastering its use the barbarians of cen- 
tral Europe fell upon the Roman legions, 
drove them back to the confines of Rome 
and ultimately overran them. 

To offset the battleax the longbow was 
invented. 
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To overcome the longbow gunpowder was 
invented, and so on, each invention more 
terrible than its predecessor. 

With the passage of time the machines 
of war have improved so much as to revo- 
lutionize military thinking and even, to a 
certain extent, the thinking of everyone. 

Our own Civil War for instance saw the 
end of one military era and the beginning 
of another. 

In this war you will recall, the “stand up 
and fight” method was employed by both 
sides In the early battles, with comparative 
safety. 

At that point the soldiers involved were 
armed with muskets, unable to hit anything 
with accuracy beyond a comparatively close 
distance, 

But midway in the war the rifle appeared, 
aim was perfected, and the death toll tripled 
overnight. 

It was then that the “stand up and fight" 
method disappeared forever from infantry 
procedure. 

In World War I the machinegun surpassed 
the rifle for the moment, as a means of de- 
fensive warfare, until both sides learned to 
deal with it in a less direct manner. 

In World War II the people of England 
were subjected to the horror of constant 
bombing, until at last, with American aid, 
the Luftwaffe was driven from the British 
skies, 

Yet in 
moment, 
moment, 


all these instances, there was a 
and sometimes a dreadfully long 
when the freedom-loving people 
involved were required to undergo untold 
sacrifice, until at last they were delivered 
from the jaws of aggression. 

In the meantime they were required to 
hang on in the hope of success—with all 
the signs pointing to failure. 

It is in this respect in which the cause of 
freedom holds an everlasting advantage, one 
that is yet to be overcome by any military 
innovation yet conceived. 

It is the knowledge that every assault on 
freedom is a step in the direction of cor- 
ruption, that to be free and to promote the 
freedom of others, is to defy corruption. 

On this knowledge our Nation was founded 
almost two centuries ago. 

On this knowledge it has flourished ever 
since, z 

Specifically, it was this knowledge that 
brought us here today to honor the men 
who, in the name of freedom, marched to 
the cannon’s mouth, never to return. 

In this regard it is perfectly clear how we, 
as veterans, can best uphold the traditions 
for which the fighting men of America have 
risked and so often, given their lives. 

Ours is the responsibility of promoting the 
cause of loyalty to American traditions, of 
hailing American achievement, proclaiming 
our love and respect for American goals. 

In discharging our responsibility we will 
receive the full-fledged support of the great 
mass of the American people who agree with 
this point of view, 

Leadership, however, is needed and I can 
think of no group of men in this Nation 
more suitable to the task of leadership than 
yourselves. 

As veterans of one of the greatest military 
undertakings in American history you faced 
the danger and discomfort of military life 
to insure the safety of our cherished prin- 
ciples. 

Now, no less than in 1917-18 those prin- 
ciples need protection, and who, more than 
yourselves, knows how to provide protection 
of this nature? 

In the face of Communist propaganda we 
must respond with proof to the world that 
our concept of liberty and freedom is more 
than just a kind of political ballyhoo. 

It is shocking to listen to the repeated 
declarations of the so-called neutral nations, 
suggesting that the cold war is merely a 
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struggle between two big bruisers of equally 
wicked nature. 

Apparently they regard the cold war strug- 
gle as something they can view from above, 
as if riding in an aerial balloon. 

Yet we know well enough that many who 
have sought to remain above the struggle, 
have ultimately fallen beneath it, and we 
therefore must somehow, in some way, con- 
vey this message to the so-called neutral 
nations. 

One way is to make clear the fact that 
Americans stand united in their deep faith 
in God and in their respect for the human 
dignity of mankind—that regardless of poli- 
tics, of race, color, or national origin, we 
are a unit in approving the ideals expressed 
in the Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence, 

Have no doubt the world will know that 
we feel this way if only we speak out. 

I have heard it cynically remarked, that 
while the whole world is watching the 
United States, the United States is watching 
television. 

This, of course, is a gross overstatement. 

Yet in fact the whole world is watching 
us, and whenever we express ourselves in 
chorus, the whole world knows at once how 
we feel, and proceeds to act accordingly. 

An outstanding feature of the Communist 
creed is that of loyalty to their peculiar 
designs. 

That is a fact and we must give the devil 
his. due. 

Under the circumstances, is it safe for us 
to underplay our own source of loyalty to 
our own set of principles? 

What sort of picture would we present in 
the eyes of our Western allies, not to men- 
tion the so-called neutrals of the world, if 
we allowed the Communists to beat their 
drum with vigor, while we stood idly by 
taking our nationalism for granted? 

Would that not suggest to them that we 
were listless and indifferent? 

Would it not lead them to conclude that 
the Communists were more alive to the 
moment, and therefore, more worthy of 
cooperation? 

Not, of course, if the neutrals recognized 
the basic fallacy of communism in contrast 
to the basic wisdom of the American con- 
cept of liberty and freedom. 

But many of the neutral nations have not 
yet arrived at these realizations and it is 
therefore necessary to appeal to them con- 
stantly, in terms they do understand. 

One of these terms unquestionably, is a 
vocal patriotism on our part, as a portrayal 

-of American faith in American institutions. 

To my way of thinking Veterans Day 
stands forth as a symbol of American zeal, 
of American love for principle, and for that 
reason is of the utmost attention. 

For that reason it is a pleasure to come 
to Scranton and to have been able to join 
you in expressing respect for American he- 
roes of all our country's wars. 

Their deeds shall live forever in the 
American heart, their faith shall stand for- 
ever as the basis, the foundation, and the 
fulfillment of the great American dream, 
“One Nation under God, indivisible with 
liberty and justice to all.” 


The Late Honorable John J. Riley 


SPEECH 
HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 
OF NEW YORK ‘ 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. KILBURN, Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly saddened to learn of the death 
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of my good friend, the gentleman from 
South Carolina, JOHN J. RILEY. Ever 
since he first came to Congress we 


seemed to hit it off together, and when- 


he served on the Banking and Currency 
Committee we became close friends. He 
was one of the greatest men I have 
known, quiet but extremely sound and 
patriotic. I shall miss him and extend 
my deepest sympathy to his loved ones. 


How We Got This Way—XII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, the following 
is the 12th and last in the series “How 
We Got This Way.” I appreciate the 
opportunity to bring these thoughtful 
and timely editorials to the attention of 
all who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and I take this opportunity to express my 
appreciation to the New York Daily News 
for permission to reproduce its series of 
editorials: 

How We Gor THis Way—XII 

The preceding 11 editorials in this series 
on the political development of the United 
States have dealt with domestic affairs— 
the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution and its 23 amendments, nullifica- 
tion and secession, the influence of the Su- 
preme Court, and so on. 

In this concluding piece, we'll discuss the 
two chief principles on which U.S. foreign 
policy was based at the outset of the Re- 
public and for generations thereafter. 

It was agreed by most Americans at the 
time of the Constitution’s adoption (1789) 
that (1) the United States should be friend- 
ly toward all other nations, but should enter 
into entangling alliances with none; and 
(2) other nations should conquer and col- 
onize no more areas in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 8 

The first of these principles was known as 
isolationism. - 

The second had no name until 1823. In 
that year, President James Monroe’s ad- 
ministration was badly worrled by two 
threats to freedom in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

For one, czarist Russia, which had held 
Alaska since 1741, was now planting little 
colonies as far south as present-day northern 
California, and claimed the whole Pacific 

virtually down to what is now the 
United States-Canada border. 

For another, it looked as if the Holy Al- 
liance (Austria, Prussia, Russia) intended 
to back Spain and Portugal in an effort to 
smash the new independent governments 
which, beginning in 1806, had been replacing 
Spanish and Portuguese rule in large parts 
of Latin America. 

MONROE'S LARGE “KEEP OFF" SIGN 


President Monroe, with an important as- 
sist from Secretary of State John Quincy 
Adams, stated the Monroe Doctrine in a 
message to Congress dated December 2, 1823. 
It was a fairly long message; but the gist of 
it was expressed in a few words: 

“The occasion has been judged proper for 
asserting, as a principle in which the rights 
and interests of the United States are in- 
volved, that the American continents, by the 
free and independent condition which they 
have assumed and maintain, are henceforth 
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not to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European powers.” 

This blunt declaration stirred up consider- 
able fury on the European continent (Brit- 
ain favored the Monroe Doctrine); but what 
counted was that it got the desired results. 

Republics multiplied in Latin America. 
Russia gradually retreated to Alaska (which 
the United States bought in 1867). France 
set up its puppet “Emperor” Maximilian in 
Mexico while the United States was in the 
convulsions of its Civil War; but a show of 
military force on our Mexican border soon 
after the war caused France to desert Maxi- 
milian, who was promptly executed by the 
Mexicans, 

What made the Monroe Doctrine work was 
the worldwide knowledge that the United 


States would fight if necessary to make it 
stick, 


BOTH DOCTRINES DEAD, OR ASLEEP? 


In the 20th century, both of these basic 
foreign-policy principles with which the 
United States started out have been gravely 
if not fatally weakened. 

President Woodrow Wilson dealt isolation- 
ism a body blow when, in 1917, he dragged 
the Nation into the then latest of Europe's 
family fights—which thereupon turned into 
World War I. 

Since that time, the United States has 
been up to its neck in the disputes, fights, 
and even internal affairs of innumerable 
other countries. 

On January 1, 1959, a bearded bandit 
named Fidel Castro became dictator of Cuba, 
and at once went to work to turn the big 
island into a Communist fortress. 

Castro’s communism (which he later ad- 
mitted and bragged about) was obvious 
within 6 months after he came to power. 
What had happened was that Soviet Russia, 
using Castro as a puppet, had invaded the 
Western Hemisphere and set up a colony 
there, with the intention of spreading its 
empire throughout Latin America prepara- 
tory to toppling the United States itself. 
N. S. Khrushchev declared the Monroe Doc- 
trine dead. 

Up to now, there has been one halfhearted 
and badly planned U.S. attempt to promote 
an invasion of Cuba and choke off this plain 
violation of the doctrine, It remains to be 
seen whether that doctrine is really dead, or 
whether it is only sleeping. 


Each Person Is Custodian of Liberty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a speech by Lynn Rit- 
tenoure, of Wichita, Kans., who is a 
freshman at Kansas State University. 
Mr. Rittenoure was the winner of the 
21st annual Larry Woods Speech Contest 
at Kansas State University. His sub- 
ject was “Each Person Is Custodian of 
Liberty.” I believe that the remarks of 
this young Kansan are worthy of the 
attention of the Members of the House 
of Representatives. 

EACH Person Is CUSTODIAN or LIBERTY 

(By Lynn Rittenoure) 

“Liberty lies in the hearts of men and 
women; when it dies there, no constitution, 
no law, and no court can save it; no consti- 
tution, no law, and no court can even do 
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much to help it. While it hies there it needs 
no constitution, no law, and no court to 
save it.” 

These are words spoken by Judge Learned 
Hand, for many years a devoted champion of 
liberty, in explaining that the custodians of 
liberty are the people themselves. 

The definition of liberty is subject to the 
arbitrary ideas of each individual; however, 
we could say very simply that liberty exists 
when a person is free to do whatever he de- 
sires according to his wisdom and his con- 
science. 

A more exclusive description may be to 
say that liberty exists when a person enjoys 
independent intellect, freedom of religion 
and speech, and autonomous morals. ~ 

The words freedom and liberty are so 
closely related that we may discuss the deno- 
tation of the word free“ and arrive at a bet- 
ter understanding of the word “liberty.” 
“Free” is an old Saxon term connotating 
membership in a family, that is, in contrast 
to the status of the slave. It implied to be 
appreciated, valued, cherished—to have a role 
of importance, in the community. “Free- 
dom“ means the same today, to have a role 
of importance in the community. 

We have discussed what liberty is; on the 
other hand, liberty is not an inalienable 
right; rather, it is an alienable right, one 
which can be lost far easier than it was 
gained. Judge Hand is supported in his be- 
liefs by Herbert Hoover, who said, “Liberty 
is not a catalog of political rights. Liberty 
is a thing of the spirit." 

We enjoy a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people and it is left 
up to these people to secure their own rights 
and privileges. Woodrow Wilson salid, 
“Freedom only exists when the people take 
care of the government.” 

We have established then that liberty is 
an individual matter. From this by reason- 
ing logically, we see that if the individual 
fails, democracy will suffer bitter defeat. 
Liberty will not come to a people, a people 
must go to it. It is a blessing that must be 
earned before it can be enjoyed. 

One may ask, How may I as a mere in- 
dividual secure these freedoms that I cher- 
ish so much? 

In the heyday of the KKK (Ku Klux 
Klan) several of its members approached a 
hard-pressed grocer in a small town and 
urged him to join. 

“What kinds of things do you plan?" he 
asked. “Well, for one thing, there is a 
Catholic family living out at the edge of 
town and we're going to see they move,“ 
said one. The grocer replied, “I know those 
people and they are all right, and I don't 
see how I could join any group that plans 
to bother them. 

The Klan did not put the grocer out of 
business, as it had threatened, rather the 
grocer’s courage was contagious in the com- 
munity and the Klan went out of business. 

The crowd jeered and closed in on a 
neatly dressed, 15-year-old Negro girl who 
had been turned back by the National 
Guard when she attempted to enter Little 
Rock's Central High School. A major es- 
corted her to a bus stop bench and went off. 
Then the crowd took over. But a white 
woman, Mrs, Grace Lorch, wife of a school- 
teacher, took her place by the girl, com- 
forted her, and gave the jeering crowd a 
piece of her mind. 

She's scared. She's just a little girl. Six 
months from now you will be ashamed of 
what you are doing.” Finally a bus came, 
and Mrs. Lorch moved through the crowd 
with the girl. “Im just waiting for one 
of you to touch me,” she said. “I'm just 
aching to punch somebody in the nose.” 
-Needless to say, the crowd gave way. 

Each person, then, is, tn effect, a sworn- 
in policeman over his own acts; there is no 
room for evasion nor escape from the re- 
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sponsibility resting on each person’s shoul- 
ders. 
As American citizens, in full support of 


freedom, we must realize that freedom is a 


task rather than a gift. We must agree 
with the words of William Penn when he 
said, “We must give the liberty that we 
ask.“ 


The Postal Rate Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
January 16 issue of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, I learn the administration has 
asked for an increase of $10 billion in the 
national debt limit, or an increase from 
$298 billion to $308 billion. I believe the 
reason given for this increase is con- 
tained in a statement by Secretary of the 
Treasury Dillon who stated it would 
have to be made if we are to meet our 
future obligations. 

On the other hand, I learn also that 
one of the first measures to be consid- 
ered by the House of Representatives is 
the postal rate bill, H.R. 7927, which is 
expected to bring postal receipts some- 
where in line with postal expenditures. 

It is indeed a novelty when this ad- 
ministration comes to the Congress con- 
cerned about a deficit. Those of us who 
through the years have advocated a bal- 
anced budget and an end to deficit 
spending in Government might be ex- 
pected to take heart over administration 
support for H.R. 7927, to increase postal 
rates. 

However, I, for one, find little encour- 
aging about this proposal. H.R. 7927 
does not really advance the cause of fis- 
cal responsibility in Government. In 
fact, its enactment would serve only to 
blur the true issues involved in Govern- 
ment spending policies. à 

When all is said and done, this bill 
would place still another burden on the 
American people and on a vital segment 
of our economy. We are being asked to 
add to the spiral of rising costs and, in 
effect, to write a death warrant for 
scores of American newspapers and 
magazines. 

For make no mistake about it, the pro- 
posed increase for. second-class users 
contained in this bill will further deci- 
mate the ranks of American newspa- 
pers and magazines. In the last decade 
alone, 80 magazines have closed shop, 
not to mention the large number of 
newspapers, dailies and weeklies, which 
have been shut down by rising costs. 

It would seem that instead of jeopar- 
dizing the existence of our Nation’s 
newspapers and magazines, the admin- 
istration and the Congress ought to be 
searching for ways to halt this decline. 
These publications are a vital part of 
our national heritage. They represent 


the lifeblood of American thought and 


culture. 
Yet the administration appears to 
have singled out America’s newspapers 
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and magazines for its version of a “get 
tough” fiscal policy. 

No matter that newspapers and magn- 
zines today are paying nearly twice what 
they paid for postal service a decade ago. 
No matter that they are spending addi- 
tional millions to relieve the Post Office 
workload. What matters, says the ad- 
ministration, is simply that there is a 
postal deficit which must be eliminated. 

The posture is one of stern fiscal re- 
sponsibility, but the appearance is de- 
ceiving. What is proposed by H.R. 7927 
is not sound and balanced Government 
financing, but discriminatory treatment 
of American business and of a basic 
American institution—one protected by 
the first amendment of our Bill of Rights. 

I use the word “discriminatory” ad- 
visedly. It seems a paradox to me that 
this administration is urging Congress 
to “get tough" with America’s news- 
papers and magazines, while we are be- 
ing asked simultaneously to offer up ad- 
ditional funds for foreign aid recipients. 

Is it not bad enough that the 
US. Government is subsidizing Com- 
munist totalitarian regimes which do 
not tolerate a free press? Must we do 
Mr. Khrushchey’s work for him and bury 
our own? 

Consider that the United States to 
date has given $2.4 billion to the Dicta- 
tor Tito to shore up his Communist gov- 
ernment in Yugoslavia. 

Consider that the United States to date 
has given $900 million to the Dictator 
Gomulka to shore up his Communist 
government in Poland. 

Consider that the United States to 
date has given $700 million to shore up 
the totalitarian pro-Communist govern- 
ment of Dictator Sukarno of Indonesia, 
and some $138 million to assist Kwame 
Nkrumah's dictatorial take-over in 
Ghana. 

Consider that the great and good 
friend of peace and nonviolent means, 
India’s Nehru—and I should add, Goa's 
Nehru—has received nearly $3 billion 
of U.S. aid, in exchange for which he has 
sent us Krishna Menon. 

And what of our $600 million to 
Egypt's Nasser? And our $350 million 
poured into Laos in a fruitless effort to 
stem the Communist tide there? 

I believe that such expenditures must 
be considered before we proceed to add 
new and crippling burdens to a vital 
American enterprise. 

I am all for fiscal toughness, How- 
ever, I do not propose to cut the throat 
of America’s newspapers and magazines 
with one hand, and to subsidize Poland’s 
and Yugoslavia’s state-controlled press 
with the other. 

Yet is this not the end result of the 
administration's double-standard fiscal 
and postal policies? : 

We are providing aid funds to totali- 
tarian governments which suppress the 
free exchange of ideas, regimes with 
state-controlled presses. Are we not 
then subsidizing tyranny over the peo- 
ples of those countries? 

We are giving aid to regimes dedicated 
to our overthrow—as are all Communist 
regimes, whether they operate out of 
Moscow, Peiping, Warsaw, or Belgrade. 
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Are we not then subsidizing our enemies’ 
attack upon us? 

Further, as my esteemed colleague, Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska, points out, 
existing Post Office policy regarding dis- 
tribution of foreign Communist propa- 
ganda through the U.S. mails constitutes 
an added subsidy for our enemy's propa- 
ganda arsenal. 

Through foreign aid we are paying for 
the printing, and through postal policy 
we are paying for the distribution of 
Communist propaganda. Indeed, if our 
Government is to adopt a “get tough” 
fiscal approach to the printed word, it 
would seem that Communist propa- 
ganda, rather than our own free Ameri- 
can press, would be the proper place to 
start. 

But this line of reasoning, however ap- 
parent, does not conform to current ad- 
ministration thinking. As I have said, 
we seemingly operate on a double stand- 
ard nowadays. 

To illustrate how this double standard 
works, let me quote the Postmaster Gen- 
eral concerning the need for an increase 
in postal rates. In his testimony before 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, Mr. Day declared: 

If the Congress decides that second-class 
rates shall not be raised substantially, then, 
by that decision Congress will have deter- 
mined that the fair price for delivering news- 
papers and magazines must continue to be 
paid, in part, by the taxpayers of our Na- 
tion. 


Now, although I believe that Mr. Day 
is sincere in his solicitude for the Ameri- 
can taxpayer, I submit that his state- 
ment is unique in the annals of this ad- 
ministration’s legislative: appeals to the 
Congress. 

In what other legislative area has any 
administration spokesman, imploring 
Congress to do its duty, asked that we 
consider the interests of the taxpayers 
of our Nation? 

Certainly, amid all the incantations 
currently being invoked in behalf of the 
United Nations, and our need to stake 
that organization to another $100 mil- 
lion of U.S. credit, I have heard not one 
word concerning the interests of the 
American taxpayer. 

And when the administration recently 
went through the motions of 5 
ing our aid to Tito and Nkrumah, I 
heard much learned chatter about self- 
determination, nonalinement, and the 
like, but hardly a murmur about how 
the interests of the taxpayers of our 
Nation would be affected. 

Yet an administration which sees 
nothing wrong with the use of our tax 
dollars to subsidize Communist totali- 
tarian propaganda now expresses alarm 
over the prospect that American tax dol- 
lars might help this Nation's free press. 

Actually, contrary to Mr. Day’s impli- 
cations, considerable evidence exists 
that our newspapers and magazines are 
paying their fair share of the postal bill, 
and then some. Certainly, even the 
Postmaster General must concede that 
these publications make a substantiaF 
contribution to postal revenues each 
year. 

Moreover, it is questionable whether 
the administration’s proposed postal 
rate increase will accomplish its own 
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purpose. Increased rates will inevitably 
lead to the sharp curtailment of the 
distribution of print, even among those 
publications which can survive the 
added costs. 

These survivors of the postal increase 
will be able to stay in business only by 
raising the price of their publication or 
by increasing their advertising rates. 
In either case, there will be dropouts 
which will reduce circulation, earning 
power, and production of postal reve- 
nues. 

But aside from the economic aspect 
of this issue, there is one vital matter of 


the educational and cultural contribu- 


tion made by newspapers and magazines 
to the community and the Nation. 

From the early days of the Republic, 
we have sought to encourage the growth 
of a free press through reasonable postal 
rates. There is no need to recite the 
important role newspapers and maga- 
zines have played in the growth and 
development of this free society. 

If only for this reason, we should care- 
fully consider any legislation which 
threatens to diminish thisrole. In other 
words, even if Mr. Day were correct and 
the American taxpayer were supporting 
some part of newspaper and magazine 
distribution, a valid case exists that this 
represents an investment in America’s 
free institutions. 

Consider too that the proposed postal 
rate increase will have its most harmful 
effect on our small weekly and daily 
newspapers, on agricultural, educational, 
religious, and similar specialized publica- 
tions which contribute so greatly to 
keeping a free people informed. 

How then should the administration's 
“get tough” fiscal approach to American 
newspapers and magazines be viewed? 

From the perspective of newspaper and 
magazine publishers, they can only envy 
from afar the privileged fiscal status of 
U.S.-subsidized state-owned presses in 
Poland and Yugoslavia. Well might 
American publishers wonder why no 
member of the administration has ques- 
tioned whether Tito’s publication Borba 
is giving the U.S. taxpayer a fair break 
for our $2.4 billion. 

From the perspective of the Com- 
munists, they can find encouragement in 
the fact that while the United States is 
aiding in the printing and dissemination 
of Red propaganda, it is sharpening its 
fiscal knife to whittle down the ranks of 


free American newspapers and maga- 


zines. 

From the view of the American tax- 
payer, he might well look forward to a 
day, not too distant, when his favorite 
newspaper or magazine is no longer be- 
ing published, although copies of 
U.S.S.R. and other privileged Red pub- 
lications are still available. 

Indeed, cultural ex e is enlight- 
a pea its còst comes rather 

As for myself, I do not intend to sup- 
port legislation which will endanger the 
existence of American newspapers and 
magazines, so long as this administra- 
tion squanders billions of dollars sup- 
porting alien and enemy countries and 
institutions. 

If the administration is sincere in its 
concern for the taxpayer, then let our 
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leaders turn their attention toward a 
real reassessment of where our foreign 
aid money is going, and whether the 
American people are getting their 
money’s worth out of it. 

Finally, let the administration reas- 
sess its attitude toward our own Ameri- 
can newspapers and magazines, taking 
into consideration their traditional im- 
portance to a free society. 

Unless such a reassessment takes 
Place, this administration may well be 
known to future generations not as one 
which encouraged America's cultural 
tradition, but rather as the leadership 
which stifled it. 


Soapy Gets in Your Eyes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E, GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following column by 
Mr. Robert C. Ruark which in 
the January 8, 1962, edition of the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun: 

Soary Gers IN Your Eres 
(By Robert C. Ruark) 

Lonpon.—I do not ask overmuch of the 
fresh year, times being such as they are. 
But I would be quite happy if somebody 
slapped a permanent muzzle on Soapy Wil- 
liams, whose crewcut is almost as incongru- 
ous to diplomacy as his bow tie and his 
mouth. He has, as Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs, made us a dirty joke 
in the continent he’s supposed to ride herd 


on. 

Everyone knows that the political payoff is 
necessary in machine politics, such as the 
well-greased engine which wangled Mr. Ken- 
nedy his miniscule majority, and Mr. Wil- 
liams’ contribution of the State of Michigan, 
rundown as it was after Mr. Williams’ stew- 
ardship as Governor, was evidently enough 
to warranta plum. But why this plum had 
to be tied to the toughest tree in Kennedy's 
orchard, Africa, is a hard one to figure, 

No one has as yet come forward with an 
explanation why Mr. Williams was given the 
African Job, or why the job was awarded as 
one of the first two Cabinet appointments, a 
very long time before Kennedy chose his Sec- 
retary of State and the Under Secretaries. 
The only thing I can figure is that Mr. Ken- 
nedy thought that Africa was a thing or 
momentary importance, and pretty soon it 
souls all go away, and take Soapy with it. 

> You cannot, of course, Sirp see of Soapy’s 
ignorance of Africa and Africans, because 
so very few of Mr. Kennedy’s political allies 
would be apt to know much about anything 
that didn’t happen in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Harvard. But it does seem that Mr. 
Kennedy could have named a taciturn type 
who would be content to listen and learn 
instead of to proclaim his ignorance at the 
top of his lungs for all the world to hear and 
to not applaud. 

Soapy’s recent discovery of the Union 
Miniere du Haut Katanga, which afflicted 
the front pages recently, is a case in point. 
If he had sent me a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, I might have told him that the 
Union Miniere runs Katanga, because that's 
where all the rocks grow that make the 
Congo rich, and that the Union Miniere is 
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a source of great money to both Katanga 
and to Belgium. 

There was very little necessity for Soapy 
to say that the Union Miniere was spreading 
a lot of slush money around to buy a favor- 
able view of the Tshombe government in 
Katanga, because Mr. Tshombe is a com- 
pany-store boy, and his country lives off 
what comes into that store. I could have 
told him, too, that a great many lawmakers 
in England and elsewhere have shares in 
Belgian mining stocks, 

I could have told him, as well, that most 
of the Jumped-up new republics, while they 
don’t have enough dough to keep the lights 
burning back home, have largely hired 
fancy Madison Avenue opinionmolders, at 
fancy figures, to hustle their side of the pic- 
ture. They do it well, and they do it slickly. 

As an example, last summer while in 
Africa I wrote a piece about a Somali horse 
I was cursed with, and mentioned that I 
called him Kasavubu. I called him Kasa- 
vubu because, like most African politicans, 
he attempted to go in all directions at once, 
went nowhere, and eventually had to be 
carried by me. This bit of jovial symbol- 
ism drew blood and fire. 

One of Kasavubu's United Nations share- 
croppers officially protested me, and al my 
client papers as well as the head office re- 
ceived a 2-page handout detailing my cen- 
sure by the Congolese Government in the 
hallowed halls by the East River. 

Of course, the Union Miniere spends 
money on public relations. So does the 
Central Congolese Government, to which the 
United Nations is currently leasing its mer- 
cenaries to knock off Katanga and the in- 
digenous loot that grows there. 

This naive discovery by our African ex- 
pert is fine, and I am sure that some day 
somebody will explain to him that the stork 
does not really bring babies. But what I 
object to mainly is one line: “Actually, cas- 
ualty figures have been held down only by 
virtue of United Nations restraint and disci- 
pline, which has been very good.” 

I say only, as a man who spends a quar- 
ter of his life in Africa, that somebody 
ought to wash out William’s mouth with the 
product from which his nickname derives, 
and then put him back in his playpen with 
a toy less harmful than the continent he is 
supposed to be in charge of. 


The Will To Survive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 15, 1961, I introduced H.R. 7045, a 
proposal to exempt from income tax 
liability the costs of building home fall- 
out shelters. 

Community shelters as proposed by 
the administration are a step in the 
right direction but cannot do the whole 
job, particularly in suburban and rural 
areas. Where individuals desire to aug- 
ment the community shelter program by 
providing home fallout protection for 
their families, they should be given tax 
inducements and encouragement, - 

It is interesting to note that Canada 
is making strides in this direction. Per- 
haps Canadian thinking is ahead of ours 
on this matter. Since we work so closely 
with our Canadian neighbors in a mili- 
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tary way in Norad it seems entirely fit- 
ting that we achieve closer working re- 
lationships in other aspects of our joint 
defense posture. 

Following is an excellent editorial on 
this important matter which originally 
appeared in the magazine Canada 
Month for December, 1961: 

THe WIL To Survive 


The history of mankind is a history of 
heroes. For history is made by individual 
men. It happens to—is not made by—what 
is now glibly called society. Some of our 
heroes are individually remembered. Most, 
whose heroism was local, personal, unflam- 
boyant, were never acclaimed. 

One of the reasonable definitions of a hero 
is that he placed his ideals above his animal 
existence. It follows that an extraordinary 
proportion of heroes, remembered or forgot- 
ten, committed and lost their lives in the 
advocacy of their ideals and principles. 

It is hard to believe that any authentic 
hero simply wished to die. Heroes are not 
made of despair. It is more probable that 
the hero's will to live was brilliantly in- 
tense; he would know, intuitively, that prin- 
ciple is an expression of life, not death. But 
for each, whether for a moment or forever, 
when the choice was offered between time- 
less ideal and transient life, ideal prevailed 
over life. 

“I would rather be Red than dead,” say 
the cowards of our time, belittling every 
brave man who ever lived. 

For all that nobility is within the capacity 
of all human beings, there is also something 
perverse in us. We are somehow able to re- 
spond easily to the negative proposal that 
the surrender of our heritage is preferable 
to contemplation of nuclear holocaust. It is 
a little harder to see that without our most 
cherished values life would be meaningless; 
and so a stand for these values must be made 
no matter the price. 

What values? Each healthy individual re- 
bels at some time, against his background— 
the things he was brought up to believe. 
Each healthy individual also finds in the end, 
that there are certain values which, after 
contest, still cannot be denied. Among these 
are nobility itself, of which every man is 
capable; freedom of choice and expression, 
which have been continually reinforced from 
the time of Magna Carta; the right of pri- 
vate property without penalty; self-reliance, 
without which self-respect is impossible; 
private enterprise, the economic expression 
of these values. 

And is the choice really between surrender 
and death? We have learned from history 
that, in fact, appeasement, surrender with- 
out a contest, saved no one, but rather en- 
couraged the enemy to wreak destruction 
upon the appeaser. 

The prospect of death does not terrify the 
whole man. In fact when death becomes an 
imminent certainty, it terrifies few men. 
Cancer strikes indiscriminately both the 
smilingly weak and the seemingly strong. It 
is notable that the characteristic response of 
the cancer victim to knowledge of his im- 
pending end is to commit. himself to the 
most responsible and useful employment of 
the few weeks or months that remain. 

But nuclear war, even though it involves 
hundreds of millions of people, unlike cancer 
carries no certainty of extinction except for 
those who intend to die, and perhaps not 
eyen for all of these. 

One of our readers, with eloquent simplic- 
ity, wrote of the change of mood that is 

g in our country: 

We have a fatalistic view rather than be- 
ing naive or callous, This seems to be true 
not only in Canada but also in the States. 
We think that if a nuclear war should de- 
velop most of the world's population would 
be destroyed and we would be thrown back 
into the Dark Ages. It is rather refreshing to 
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see that some people (the Swedes) do not 
take this dim view and are taking steps to 
assure that they will be here after the sup- 
posed disaster strikes.“ 

{It is important] to help change the pub- 
He's fatalistic attitude and get them off their 
backsides and start taking the necessary pre- 
cautions to make sure everything is not lost 
in a nuclear war, 

In every Canadian city and town, the ‘‘fa- 
talistic view” is now in decline. In this land, 
in December of 1961, there is a reawakening 
of the will to survive, not only in body but in 
spirit as well. The negative proposals of 
those who would surrender the very meaning 
of life are being rejected. Truth is abroad: 
whatever horror man may inflict upon him- 
self, there will survive, in at least some of 
his number, the values that will give mean- 
ing to the lives of his children’s children. 


Burley Tobacco Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 
Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 


er, the importance of tobacco to the farm 

economy of southern Indiana has long 

been recognized. It is one of the area's 

leading money crops and has been a 

prime source of income to farmers for 

many years. 

Just today, in Madison, Ind., the most 
successful burley sales season ever held 
in my district was completed: More 
pounds of tobacco were sold, more money 
was realized by growers there than ever 
before. It was a banner year for all 
concerned, 

But even as the present year closed, 
next year was opened at a meeting held 
today at the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The meeting was held to dis- 
cuss next year’s burley acreage allot- 
ments with Members of Congress from 
the tobacco belt. 

I am proud to say that these Members 
of Congress unanimously recommended 
an increase in the acreage allotments for 
next year. I was happy to join other of 
my ed colleagues from sev- 
eral States in support of these increases. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include my presentation to the 
Department of Agriculture on behalf of 
the acreage increase at this point in the 
RECORD: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN EARL WILSON, 
REPUBLICAN, OF INDIANA, BEFORE BURLEY 
Topacco OUTLOOK MEETING HELD AT U.S. 
„ OF AGRICULTURE, JANUARY 18, 
19 
Mr. Chairman, although my distinguished 

colleagues Mr. Watts and Mr. Chelf repre- 

sent most of the tobacco growers in the 

State of Kentucky, I believe that I repre- 

sent an even greater percentage of the to- 

bacco growers in the State of Indiana. Over 
raat tobacco growers are located in my dis- 

‘Tobacco means much to the rural economy 
of this area, It is one of the biggest money 
crops and the biggest cash crop in terms of 
farm to market money that is realized. 

The tobacco farmers in my district for 
whom I speak are almost all satisfied and 
happy with the present burley program. 
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They are just today completing a wonderful 
Sales season during which tobacco brought 
higher prices than ever before. 

The reason for the record prices are read- 
ily understandable. Boiled down, it is this— 
the American people are using tobacco at 
an ever-growing rate; export markets are 
demanding more and more of the crop. But, 
while disappearance of tobacco grown has 
been increasing, production hasn't kept pace. 

In 1957 there was a total of 217 million 
pounds of burley in the hands of coopera- 
tive associations. Today that supply has 
dwindled until there are some estimates of 
less than a 2 days’ supply on hand. The 
1961 crop report shows 88 million pounds 
in the association storehouses. That figure, 
which has dropped dramatically, isn't going 
to go back up, it seems. The associations 
have been getting only about 1 percent of 
this year’s crop. 

This means that if we are to protect the 
industry, if we are to continue the excellent 
economic progress we've been making, we 
must guarantee continued production at in- 
creased levels, We must make sure the to- 
bacco farmer can supply burley for both 
domestic and export markets. We also need 
a stock of tobacco on hand as a cushion 
against a short crop. 

Last year the United States recorded an 
alltime high manufacture of cigarettes— 
518 billion, a 22-percent increase over totals 
for a perlod 10 years ago. The export busi- 
ness also increased 4 percent last year while 
the cooperative associations got less tobacco, 

This continuing increase in demand causes 
a constant acceleration of the disappearance 
of tobacco stocks. We use more each year 
as we grow more each year and there is less 
and less carryover. The total available sup- 
ply of burley has now dropped for 7 years 
in a row. 

With supply totals shrinking and demand 
totals expanding, the only answer is in in- 
creased production on a conservative basis. 

Estimates furnished my office show the 
industry will need about 585 million pounds 
of tobacco in 1964—and that poundage must 
come from the crop that will be grown in 
1962. With an average yield of 1,670 pounds 
per acre, an increase in acreage to above 
350,000 acres is indicated and necessary. 

These factors make an increase in tobacco 
acreage allotments imperative and the facts 
I have cited here bear out my contention 
that the needed increase in production will 
best be realized by an acreage allotment of 
6 percent. 

I am happy to join with my colleagues 
from Kentucky, Mr. Warrs, Mr. CHELF, Mr. 
NatcHer, Mr. STUBBLEFIELD, and Mr, PERKINS, 
with the distinguished Senators from Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Cooper and Mr. Morton, and with 
my colleagues from North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia in recommending this increase. 

In conclusion, I should like to state that 
the tobacco industry has been so successful, 


in my opinion, because of the willingness of- 


the tobacco farmers to cooperate with and 
help formulate the legislation that governs 
this program. and because of the excellent 
jobs being done by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the cooperative associations, and all 
connected with the industry. 


The President’s Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA verg 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr, JENSEN. Mr, Speaker, I have 
listened to the President’s budget mes- 
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sage with fear and misgivings for the 
future. This budget request calls for 
an expenditure of $93 billion in round 
figures, an amount which the mind of 
man cannot comprehend and which I 
am sure will result in a 1963 fiscal year 
deficit of at least $5 billion, added to 
the 1962 fiscal year deficit of at least $10 
billion, making $15 billion to add to our 
Federal debt now a reality of $300 billion 
in round figures. This is more than all 
the other nations in the world all put 
together owe their federal bondholders. 

As a member of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee for 20. sessions of Con- 
gress, I have seen this country of ours 
rolling down the bankrupt route full 
speed ahead. We are bound to crash 
and sooner than we think, I fear. 

I can only promise that I shall, as al- 
ways, exert my very best efforts to re- 
duce this unconscionable budget by the 
billions. To be worthy of my place I can, 
nor will I do less, 


Launching of U.S.S. “Joseph Strauss” 
(DDG-16) by New York Shipbuilding 
Corp., Camden, N.J., December 9, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, December 9, 1961, the U.S. S. 
Joseph Strauss, the fifth of six guided- 
missile destroyers built by the New York 
Shipbuilding Corp., was launched with 
Mrs. Lawrence Haines Coburn of Well- 
esley, Mass., a granddaughter of Ad- 
miral Strauss, as its sponsor. 

This new guided-missile destroyer 
honors the late Adm, Joseph Strauss, 
who graduated from the U.S. Naval 
Academy in the class of 1885 and retired 
in 1925, after 40 years of distinguished 
service. 

It was my privilege to participate in 
the launching program and to deliver 
the following address: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE LAUNCHING OF 
THE U.S.S. “Strauss” at CAMDEN, N.J., DE- 
CEMBER 9, 1961 
Launching a new warship is always a great 

day for the Navy and for the Nation. 

That day is made even more noteworthy 
when the name assigned to this ship is the 
USS. Joseph Strauss. 

Admiral Strauss served his country well 
and honorably for a period of time which 
stretched over 50 years. 

The touchstones of his long and distin- 
guished career in the Navy were a devotion 
to duty—integrity—and indisputable pro- 
fessional skill, 

He demonstrated these qualities in every 
post he held. 

At sea he served on 14 ships with dis- 
tinction and eventually rose to the com- 
mands of the Asiatic Fleet in 1921 after com- 
manding the mine force of the Atlantic 
Fleet during World War I. 

In this latter capacity Admiral Strauss 
was responsible for laying the North Sea 
mine barrage. 
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This operation contributed to the defeat 
of the German submarine campaign and to 
the breakdown of German morale at home. 

With characteristic energy and compe- 
tence, Admiral Strauss also directed the 
clearing of US. mines from the North Sea 
after the downfall of Prussian militarism. 

Completion of this task earned him an 
extraordinary commendation from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels, who 
noted that sweeping of the North Sea of 
mines was “one of the greatest and most 
hazardous tasks undertaken by the Navy” 
and a work which would “go down in the 
annals of naval history as one of the Navy's 
greatest achievements.” 

Admiral Strauss’ accomplishments on land 
were no less important. 

He discharged his duties as inspector of 
ordnance in charge of the Naval Proving 
Ground at Indian Head, Md., and as chief 
of the Bureau of Ordnance with consum- 
mate skill and enterprise. 

In the field of ordnance, where he is best 
remembered, Admiral Strauss designed the 
first spring recoil gun mount used in the 
Navy and the first disappearing mount for 
dock guns of submarines. 

He also developed the 12-inch gun which 
became the forerunner of the big gun main 
batteries and was a pioneer in the area of 
smokeless powder development. 

Furthermore he was responsible for im- 
portant innovations in submarine safety de- 
vices and salvaging operations. 

Besides these admirable achievements Ad- 
miral Strauss served as a valuable and re- 
spected member of the general court martial 
of the Navy General Board and of the 1937 
Board on Battleship Plans. 

He also distinguished himself as a Navy 
representative to Congress for naval appro- 
priations from 1923 through 1925. 

In sum, Admiral Strauss served where and 
when his country needed him most. 

He provides an example of steadfast and 
honorable service equaled by few naval of- 
ficers in the history of our Nation. 

The Navy, too, deserves to be commended 
for recognizing the work and achievements 
of Admiral Strauss by naming this fighting 
ship after him. 

It is appropriate indeed that a guided 
missile destroyer was chosen to bear his dis- 
tinguished name. 

Admiral Strauss was one of the most versa- 
tile and adaptable naval officers of his time. 

He could do many jobs—and do them 
well. 

Like its sister ships in the fleet the U.S.S. 
Joseph Strauss is equipped to do a great 
number of jobs and, we trust, it will do them 
well. 

The guided missile destroyer possesses the 
very latest long-range antisubmarine warfare 
weapons. 

These sub killers are notable additions 
to our naval defense structure. 

Reliable intelligence reports estimate that 
the Soviet submarine fleet is composed of 
more than 400 vessels, 

It is necessary that we have an effective 
antidote to Russian submarine strength. 

Without it our control of the seas will 
be challenged and perhaps ultimately un- 
dermined 


The destroyer is one of our principal 


answers to the submarine threat facing us 


and it is a key weapon in maintaining our 
power over the seas. 

You will recall that in the dark days of 
1940 Great Britain begged for more de- 
stroyers—not cruisers and battleships—to 
protect herself against the devastating at- 
tacks of German U-boats. 

It was the plea of a nation which had 
already been saved by destroyers in World 
War I. 

We also look to these destroyers for help 
in escorting our amphibious forces against 
enemy strongholds and for supporting them 
after they have landed, 


— 
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They can provide indispensable protection 
for the cargo ships which are the backbone 
of any effective military engagement across 
the seas. 

Or, they can screen for our battle fleet 
against enemy torpedoes and aircraft—tra- 
ditional destroyer functions. 

Moreover, these new types of destroyers 
possess command, communications, and con- 
trol capabilities which enable them to co- 
ordinate with and for multiple forces under 
various battle and weather conditions. 

The missile destroyer is unquestionably a 
definite step forward in destroyer design. 

It is an ingenious response to the require- 
ments of modern warfare. 

The Nation owes a vote of praise to the 
Navy for the development of this highly 
useful fighting ship. 

The guided missile destroyer, of course, is 
only one aspect of the Navy's rebuilding 
program since World War II. 

Over the past 15 years Navy experience, 
foresight, and resourcefulness have produced 
the Forrestal carrier, the Polaris submarine, 
guided missile cruisers, and a host of smaller 
craft for strategic and tactical purposes. 

These weapons demonstrate that the Navy 
is here to stay—that seapower is still the 
key to survival in the nuclear age. 

The Nation can be thankful that Navy 
spokesmen were not discouraged by skep- 
tics and critics who would have scrapped 
the Navy in 1945. 

If they had been, our present deterrent 
force against the Soviet Union might be se- 
verely limited in its strength and effective- 
ness. 

The Polaris submarine and its comple- 
ment of 16 Polaris missiles represent an 
awesome answer to any Soviet attack against 
the United States or its vital interests. 

Already 80 of these missiles, stacked in 
five Polaris submarines, are on station. 

They are ready to hit Communist tar- 
gets as soon as they receive orders from the 
President. 

Powered by nuclear energy, these subma- 
rines are swift and silent in thé water. 

They are difficult to detect and make our 
strategic striking force almost invulnera- 
ble to enemy attack. 

It is good news to hear that the Navy will 
have 29 of these submarines patrolling the 
waters of the world by 1964. 

Navy carriers, too, are important strate- 
gic and tactical weapons which should not 
be overlooked in assessing our naval strength. 

These ships can be quickly sent to any 
part of the globe without violating sovereign 
national boundaries. 

Their aircraft can carry nuclear weapons 
in megaton ranges or deliver conventional 
bombs against tactical targets in support of 
land operations. 

The splendid achievements of the Navy 
during the Korean war proved the usefulness 
of the Navy's carrier force in limited war 
engagements. 

The daring exploits of Navy filers kept the 
Chinese and North Korean Communists from 
sweeping across South Korea which would 
have challenged our forward position in 
Japan. 

In these troubled times—it is comforting 
to know that the Navy has retained the 
tradition of excellence and service which was 
established and carried forward by the ability 
and character of such men as Adm. Joseph 
Strauss. 

If the past, indeed, is prolog to the future, 
we can continue to expect much from the 
Navy. 

This guided missile destroyer which we 
launch today assures us that our expecta- 
tions are not vain and empty. 

We are also certain that the officers and 
crew of the U.S. S. Joseph Strauss will serve 
their ship and their service with the same 
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devotion to duty that informed the life and 
action of Admiral Strauss. 

We are proud of them. 

It is with no small amount of emotion 
that we conclude our remarks here by wish- 
ing them Godspeed. 


The Government’s Role in Health Care 
in the 1960’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, last 
October the senior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] visited Minnesota and spoke 
at the Alumni Institute in Hospital Ad- 
ministration which was held in Min- 
neapolis. His speech, “The Govern- 
ment’s Role in Health Care in the 
1960's,” contains a review of the various 
programs already supported or provided 
by Government in health care and lists 
reasons why he believes the social se- 
curity program will be extended to pro- 
vide medical insurance for the aged. 

This address is so comprehensive and 
so thorough a review of this case that, in 
my opinion, it would be helpful and use- 
ful to Members of the Senate, and I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the address of the Senator from Oregon 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
THE GOVERNMENT'S ROLE IN HEALTH CARE IN 
THE 1960's 
(Remarks of Senator Wayne Morse, of Ore- 
gon, at the Alumni Institute in Hospital 

Administration, Minneapolis, Minn,, Octo- 

ber 26, 1961) 

President Wilson, and friends of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, a return to one’s Alma 
Mater is always a time for nostalgia and 
fond memories, and I always bring many of 
them with me when I visit this campus. 

President Wilson is a warm friend from 
the more recent days when he served as 
President of the University of Oregon. I 
know he is now providing this great school 
with the kind of academic leadership he gave 
us at Oregon, and while we regret his depar- 
ture from the Oregon campus, he surely 
has our best wishes in his new post. 

The subject matter of my remarks covers 
the entire range of Government's role in 
health care, or Government's role in medi- 
cine, if you please. I know that this confer- 
ence is mainly concerned with the financing 
of medical care for individuals. But this 
subject is so fraught with fears and charges 
of “socialized medicine” that it is well to 
give some attention first to the general role 
of Government in medicine. 

It will readily be seen that we already have 
a good deal of socialized medicine. Most of 
it is at the municipal or State level, where 
every individual and every family is gov- 
erned by dozens of statutes and regulations 
telling them what they may not do and what 
they must do. The general impact of these 
governmental activities is in the area of 
preventive medicine, but it is surely a more 
soc! form of medicine than is contem- 
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plated in any present plans for financing 
medical care. 

Is it not socialized medicine, for example, 
which requires vaccination against small- 
pox, diphtheria, and certain other contagious 
diseases? Is it not socialized medicine when 
u State health officer comes around to tell a 
family that its septic tank is defective and 
must be replaced? Is it not socialism of 
some sort or another which prescribes nu- 
merous and detailed regulations for the 
operation of a public eating place, or in fact 
any establishment where food is sold either 
in a prepared or unprepared form? 

A municipal water supply and a municipal 
sewage disposal system are accepted forms 
of socialized medicine, and even the Federal 
Government is assuming an increasing share 
of this burden of insuring a pure water sup- 
ply for a rapidly increasing population. This 
year, $80 million was provided for this pur- 
pose by the Federal Government. Every 
quarantine of a child with measles is a form 
of socialized medicine. The entire concept 
and practice of public health is pure so- 
cialized medicine. 

There is another area of preventive medi- 
cine aimed at accident prevention which 
aiso comprises a very large area of public 
regulation. Industrial safety laws, traffic 
laws, and even the requirement that a home- 
owner remove snow from his sidewalks with- 
in a prescribed time are not so far removed 
from social medical care as one might think. 
Pure food and drug laws and statutes re- 
quiring the labeling of poisonous or hazard- 
ous substances must also be mentioned. 

Right now one of the hottest political 
issues in the field of medicine—second per- 
haps only to the Forand bill—is the issue 
of fluordiation of public water supplies. Yet 
the doctor or dentist who thinks the Forand 
bill is socialism will very often be the lead- 
ing voice in his community for fluoridation 
of water. 

There are at least three other medical 
fields in which governments at all levels 
play a very large role, mainly through finan- 
cial subsidy. They are in hospital construc- 
tion, medical education, and medical re- 
search. All three are heavily supported at 
the State and local level, with additional 
support coming from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

There is not a hospital administrator in 
the country who is not familiar with the 

Government's role under the Hill- 
Burton Act. Under this legislation, the 
Congress appropriated for fiscal 1962 alone 
$2144 million, though this figure is small 
compared to the money for hospitals that 
comes from local taxes and bond Issues. 

Medical education is one field where the 
Federal Government does not play a very 
active direct role, except through fellowships 
and research grants. However, it did pro- 
vide a great deal of medical education 
through the military services, and even more 
under the GI education bills. At the State 
level, there is much more subsidizing of 
medical education through public medical 
schools, which accounts for almost half our 
85 medical schools. 

The activity of the Federal level of Govern- 
ment in medicine is probably most notable 
in medical research. The National Insti- 
tutes of Health this year received $738,335,- 
000 for research in cancer, heart disease, 
arthritis, mental iness, allergies, and neu- 
rological diseases to mention the major fields 
of study, plus $30 million more for construc- 
tion of buildings and facilities. 

This is not to say that the Federal Goy- 
ernment has been the 


States, their county and municipal subdi- 
visions do much more in the field. 

But even this brief and incomplete men- 
tion of some of the things Government is 
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already doing makes the question of so- 
cialized medicine’ a very uncertain one. 
Research is considered an appropriate area 
of medicine for governmental activity; so 
is medical education, support of hospitals, 
and public health with all its ramifications. 

Is it any wonder that the financing of 
medicial care is also considered by so many 
Americans to be an equally legitimate field 
of governmental activity? Here again, there 
is already considerable governmental activ- 
ity. Local public assistance has long pro- 
vided some essentials of medical care for 
the indigent, and the Federal Government 
has made a small contribution to this cost. 
The Kerr-Mills law of last year put the 
Federal Government even more completely 
into the health-financing picture by au- 
thorizing a more substantial Federal fi- 
nancial contribution to State medical pro- 
grams for the elderly, along the lines of 
public assistance. 

I am among those who believe that the 
bugaboo of socialized medicine will not 
long prevail as an argument t the 
addition of medical insurance to the social 
security program. For one thing, the social 
security program itself is a tremendously 
popular one. Every Member of Congress 
will tell you that the most consistent sub- 
ject matter in his mail from home relates 
to social security. The complaints about 
the program are constant; but they are 
complaints of its inadequacies. The demand 
for improvements in social security is a 
continuing demand of the American peo- 
ple, even with the accompanying increases 
in payroll taxes which constitute the pre- 
miums” of the social security program. 

A second reason why I believe this pro- 
gram will be adopted is that it meets a 
need, Remember that it deals with only 
one segment of the American people—the 
elderly, and more specifically those who have 
retired from active employment. The vol- 
untary health plans which have proved to 
be one of the most popular and effective 
means of insuring medical costs for working 
people and their families, are hard pressed 
to provide equal benefits at the same pre- 
mium the individual paid while still em- 
ployed. Some expansion of the voluntary 
insurance plans into coverage of retired 
people has occurred. But the needs of these 
people are not as likely to be met by vol- 
untary programs as are the needs of people 
of working age. 

There are several reasons for this, all of 
them probably well known to you. One is 
that old age brings more chronic illness, and 
chronic illness means longer illness and more 
disabling aftereffects. People 65 and over 
have two to three times as much chronic Ul- 
ness as the rest of the population. And 
while they are only 9 percent of the popula- 
tion, they include 55 percent of all persons 
of limited mobility due to chronic illness. 
The length of stay in the hospital for people 


65 and over is twice the average days spent, 


in the hospital by the general population. 

Their expenditure for health services is 90 
percent greater than expenditures on health 
by the rest of the public; for hospitals, it is 
120 percent higher and for drugs it is also 
120 percent higher. 

This impact of increased health costs comes 
at the very time when the individual’s in- 
come drops markedly. Census Bureau esti- 
mates of 1958 indicated that 60 percent of all 
people 65 and over had incomes less than 
$1,000 a year; only 12 percent have incomes in 
excess of $3,000; of the couples, half had in- 
comes below $2,600 a year. 

These facts have led to the suggestion that 
the social security system—which is an in- 
surance program relating entirely to costs 
incurred when the breadwinner is not earn- 
ing any. income—inchide insurance against 
hospitalization which may come after retire- 
ment. But its benefits would be paid for 
while the individual is still working. 
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Many opponents of this proposal have 
called it socialized medicine, but have not 
hesitated to recommend substitutes which 
also bring the Government into the health 
care field. The Kerr-Mills law, endorsed by 
much of the medical profession as a substi- 
tute, is far more direct Government partici- 
pation in the financing of medical care than 
the so-called Forand bill. Another substi- 
tute calls for payment by the Government 
of those premiums. on voluntary insurance 
which the aged individual cannot pay him- 
self. Is this any less socialized than social 
security? 

When the issue gets down to what role 
the Federal Government should play in 
financing health care it should deal with 
how the Government can most effectively 
and efficiently help. The social security pro- 
gram has been expanded because it has 
proved effective and efficient. 

In December of 1949, the American Medi- 
cal Association opposed disability benefits 
under social security with the statement, 
and I quote: “Initiation of a compulsory 
Federal disability program would represent 
another step toward nationalization of 
medical care and socialization of the prac- 
tice of medicine.” Yet the disability in- 
surance part of social security has worked 
so well that the original 50-year age limit 
was removed last year by Congress, without 
any increase in social security taxes, and 
without any opposition from members of 
either political party. 

It was my privilege to have been an early 
Senate sponsor of the disability provision, 
and to have introduced the first Senate ver- 
sion of the Forand bill in 1958. In my 
opinion, the health benefit proposal will be 
adopted; the only question is how soon. As 
you know, its present version extends only 
to insurance against hospitalization and 
home nursing care, This is a minimum pro- 
tection for the elderly people of America 
which is often desired as much by their 
children and other relatives as by themselves. 

I do not expect it will come with the help 
of much of the American Medical Associa- 
tion because advances in the financing of 
medical care even through voluntary means 
have come in spite of its original position 
and not because of it. The same is true of 
the existing social securlty program. But 
I do expect it will come as a result of the 
insistence of an American population which 
is growing older, and which is less and less 
tolerant of inadequate and insuffiicent medi- 
cal care, especially for the elderly. 


Inaugural Address of Gov. Albertis S. 
Harrison, Jr., of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr, GARY. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, January 13, 1962, in my home city 
of Richmond, the Honorable Albertis 
Sydney Harrison, Jr., was inaugurated as 
the 65th Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. It was my privilege to be 
present at those ceremonies and to listen 
to an exceptional inaugural address. 
Governor Harrison dealt realistically 
and articulately with the philosophy of 
government in Virginia and with the 
inherent integrity that has made that 
government great. Governor Harrison 
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fixed a goal for Virginians which I sin- 
cerely feel could be a goal for the entire 
Nation: the expansion of the minds of 
our people within the tradition of the 
Virginia character. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, and with a great deal 
of pride, I submit his outstanding ad- 
dress for inclusion in the RECORD: 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS or Gov. ALBERTIS S. 


HARRISON, JR., OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
VIRGINIA 


Mr, Speaker, Mr. President, members of the 
General Assembly, my fellow Virginians, it 
is with humility that I take the oath and 
assume the office of Governor of Virginia, I 
accept the honor the people of Virginia have 
conferred upon me with a deep resolve to 
keep sacred the trust that I have assumed. 

I pray that I may discharge the responsi- 
bilities of this high office with the same cour- 
age, devotion and high sense of duty ex- 
hibited by those who have preceded me as 
the chief executives of this State, 

There are many difficult problems that call 
for our considered action. I shall attempt to 
deal with these in some detail in a message 
to the general assembly on Monday. I would 
speak here today, if I may, primarily to the 
people of Virginia. I earnestly solicit their 
active interest and trust these remarks will 
indicate some of the reasons their support 
is vital to Virginia. 

From the inauguration of Patrick Henry as 
Governor of Virginia 186 years ago, to this 
date, the character of our State has been 
summed up in a single word: integrity. 

Too often the word is taken to mean that 
our public officials do not steal and lie, We 
can be justly proud of nearly two centuries of 
honest, truthful men—of incorruptible men. 
It minimizes, however, the stature of those 
who have served Virginia to imply this limi- 
tation. 

The virtues of honesty and truthfulness, 
which Virginians assume in their officials, are 
not enough to meet the demands of new 
conditions brought by successive eras. They 
have never been enough, Much more is de- 
manded by integrity. 

Every generation speaks of changing times, 
but change is a constant in the stream of 
time, When Henry and Jefferson took office, 
Vir was “the very nature of 
her political existence; we were then assum- 
ing, as a free and independent State, the 
separate and equal station that is implicit in 
the principles of sovereignty. 

A decade later, in the administrations of 
Edmund and Beverly Randolph, times 

again, with ratification of the com- 
pact that brought our Federal Union into 
being. From tthat time on, the waves of 
political change have varied only in their 
intensity—and in the extent to which men 
measured them correctly. 

We look back upon the South a century 
ago and see a surface similarity to the pres- 
ent, yet every social force that is present 
today was set in motion during the 70 years 
prior to the War Between the States, when 
from day to day there seemed so little 
change. 

We must do a better job in our own time of 

appraisal, assessment, and evaluation. We 
must learn to these forces of 
change, and to channel these constantly flow- 
ing energies to the public good. It is not 
an easy process; it demands of us that we 
do not shun the strange, simply because it is 
strange; and it demands of us that we do not 
embrace the merely novel, in impulsive fas- 
cination with its transitory appeal. ‘ 

We hear much of “the shrinking world,” 
and of new dimensions of time and space.” 
The world has been shrinking, in this 
manner, since primitive man began to ex- 
plore the valleys beyond his cave. The 
world shrank when the first clipper ship 
shaved a day off its schedule. It shrinks 
now to the 30-minute parabola of a guided 
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missile. I would not underestimate the 
awesome problems that accompany this 
geophysical shrinking. 

chs neoters is to prevent the minds of 
men from shrinking; our struggle is to main- 
tain the preeminence of mind over matter, of 
the spiritual over the material, of the true 
over the false. Our concern is that the com- 
pression of peoples, customs and things into 
a single physical community be not allowed 
to destroy perspectives and undermine basic 
principles. 

If I were to fix one goal for Virginia dur- 
ing the final decades of this century, it 
would be the expansion of the minds of our 
people within the tradition of the Virginia 
character. And if I were to venture even the 
gentlest criticism of our beloved State, it 
would be that in times past we have not 
expanded sufficiently our Intellectual, cul- 
tural, and social horizons. 

The changes wrought by social forces and 
scientific developments of the past century 
have not wrought in us a sufficiently timely 
response. Some explanation may be found 
for this in the terrible dislocations that 
followed the War and Reconstruction; in 
that dark interlude, Virginia’s desperate 
struggle to preserve her character and polit- 
ical integrity claimed all the energies of a 
brave and resourceful people. In that 
struggle Virginia succeeded, but, in achiey- 
ing success, suffered certain lags in our ma- 
terial growth, as measured by the national 
scale. Some of these lags were unavoidable, 
but some we accepted out of preference, as 
part of what was conceived as the Virginia 


character. 

It is possible that some of these concep- 
tions have been misconceptions; and we 
may have erred, in some areas, by attempt- 
ing to fit 20th century problems to the 
Procrustean bed of 18th century solutions. 

I would not be misunderstood. The great 
political principles laid down in Jefferson's 
day are the principles that have guided us; 
individual liberty, limited government, strict 
construction of the Constitution, a reverent 
recognition of Divine plan. These principles 
and ideals endure; they constitute the pre- 
cious lamp that guides our feet. 

My thought is simply this: that Jefferson's 
application of the sound principle of limited 
government. came in an era when men 
traveled by horse and carriage through a 
world of dirt roads, stone roads, and those 
log beds called corduroy roads. 

We must recognize that he did not mean 
that government is unrelated to the needs 
of the people or the needs of the times. 
Jefferson was one of the most prophetic of 
our early statesmen with respect to the in- 
evitability of change; in fact, his philosophy 
and his advocacy hastened adjustments in 
the social, political, and economic order that 
necessarily accompany such change. 

The principle of individual liberty could 
be applied in one fashion on the Old Fron- 
tier; its applications necessarily are different 
on the New. I, myself, am dedicated, heart 
and soul, to the concept of States rights; 
I pledge that every ounce of my energy will 
be directed toward preserving Virginia's pow- 
ers, as a sovereign State, from continued 
attrition. Yet, I would serve you poorly if 
I did not acknowledge, candidly and realisti- 
cally, that in their application, historic 
principles of States rights cannot always be 
trimmed to fit specific problems of our own 
day. The powers delegated to the Central 
Government by the Constitution have to be 
exercised now in ways that were neither 
necessary nor proper then. I pray that Vir- 
ginia will always stand on the old principles; 
but I would hope to see us avoid the folly 
of seeking always to apply them in the old 
ways. 

Am I asking anything new of Virginia in 
urging a quickened awareness of our chang- 
ing world? Iam not. There have been these 
lags in our cultural and material develop- 
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ment, our blind spots, our sometimes exces- 
sive unwillingness to put the old aside, but 
the record of 186 years magnificently attests 
the true character of Virginia and of its 
government. We have adapted ourselves 
skillfully and successfully to changes in 
transportation and communication. Vir- 
ginia has kept her head, in terms of fiscal 
sanity, while some of our sister States were 
losing theirs. Nothing more vividly demon- 
strates that fundamental change can occur 
without violation of the nature of our so- 
ciety than Virginia's uneventful transition 
from a rural to an urban society, from the 
agrarian world of our childhood to the mod- 
ern industrial complex of today. 

This transition, I say, has been uneventful, 
yet many have regarded industrialization 
with a certain distrust. Sometimes we are 
a bit apologetic about material growth, about 
progress, and even—perhaps especially 
about money. Though our State boasts 
much wealth and many prosperous com- 
munities, there still remains an attitude of 
defensiveness about the importance of in- 
dustrial growth to an expanding economy. 
It is as if some fear lingers that equates the 
goal of material progress with a sacrifice of 
our principles. 

This fear we must dispel. I would remind 
you that while we have endured jibes at 
our backwardness, and assaults on our al- 
leged slow pace in progress, industry has 
been constantly assimilated into Virginia's 
economy without dominating it. We still 
have agriculture; we have commerce, and 
trade, and finance; and we have travel and 
its byproducts. Industry has stimulated 


the State’s ecohomy, and provided opportu- 


nity to our people without disturbing the 
character of our communities. 

An important part of integrity in gov- 
ernment is realism in government; it is the 
fixing of realistic goals, capable of being 
achieved; it honors tradition, but it puts 
aside illusion. It reveres the past, but it 
deals with the present, and hopefully, it 
builds a secure foundation for the future. 

We must learn to use the advantages of 
our age, and to use the scientific resources 
available to us, within the framework of 
Virginia’s concept of integrity, and moral 
and political responsibility. 

The world we live in is attuned to tech- 
nological advances and material benefits. 
Yet, plenty has brought the fear of want. 
This Republic was built by men who asked 
for the opportunity to work—to dream new 
dreams, to hold bold visions, to create from 
their own powers, to risk failure, and to take 
its consequences, and to bid for success and 
reap its rewards. Now we haye come upon 
a time when many ask only to be protected, 
and plead for reassurance that harm and 
insecurity will never come. 

No government ever conceived on earth 
can give man this reassurance. And no gov- 
ernment on earth should ever try. 

A fear of danger was born with the first 
man, and the cave was man’s first sanctu- 
ary. Today we have completed the cycle 
from cave to fallout shelter, But nothing 
can be built in which man can hide from 
himself. The security we need today lies 
in the sanctuary which man builds in his 
own mind and heart. 


Just as it is necessary for government to 
reexamine, realistically, its powers and limi- 
tations and changed responsibilities, so I 
believe it is necessary for our citizens to 
establish a realistic and understanding re- 
lationship with government. Inherent in 
the preservation of integrity in government 
is the enlightened participation of its peo- 
ple. What should the citizens expect of 
government? What must be demanded of 
himself? And where do the responsibilities 
of the State and the individual meet and 
become one? 

I am convinced it is the desire of the 
people of Virginia to avoid the creeping en- 
croachments of statism and the spiritual 
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palsy of the total welfare state. Yet, the 
enormity and complexity of the needs met 
by government today inevitably have made 
our Government large—large in costs, in 
personnel, and in essential services; and our 
social consciousness leads us to assume, in 
this great complex, certain new obligations 
which can be discharged only through the 
mechanics of government. 

For Virginia, the dividing line between 
the government's responsibility and the 
citizen's welfare has long been established in 
terms of essential needs. That line is not 
always clearly marked, but we cannot go 
far astray if we adhere to the basic concept 
that government is designed primarily to 
meet only those needs which the people 
themselves are unable to meet from their 
own resources and abilities, 

The citizen should look to his govern- 
ment first of all for the security of his 
liberties, and for the preservation of law 
and order. Beyond that—and here old prin- 
ciples adapt themselves to changing times— 
he is entitled to expect of government the 
performance of certain vital, common tasks 
in public health, public welfare, the main- 
tenance of public institutions, the promo- 
tion of sound economic opportunities, and 
education. 

Of all these, at this moment in history, I 
consider education the most important, for 
it is here that the purpose of our people 
can become one with that of their govern- 
ment. In this fleld we have been most 
prone to accept and to excuse our limita- 
tions. Here our minds have failed to ex- 
pand as they should. I would like to see 
a renaissance of education in Virginia, cre- 
ating an atmosphere in which the minds 
of our people may grow in vision as the op- 
portunities for the use of the mind can 
grow in scope. 

Such a renaissance will demand vision and 
leadership in government; and it will de- 
mand vision and support from the people. 
It will demand that all of us rise above 
personalities and politics, and each must 
look realistically to what is best and finest 
in the Virginia tradition. 

I would recall to you a famillar passage 
from Shakespeare—one in which Polonius 
offers to his son certain precepts: “This 
above all; to thine ownself be true; and it 
must follow, as the night the day, thou canst 
not then be false to any man.” 

We all know that every living organism 
must adapt to its environment in order to 
survive. But Virginia is asking more than 
mere survival. We ask God's guidance that 
we may not only survive, but grow in peace 
and prosperity, adjusting wisely and realis- 
tically to the social and economic changes of 
our times. 

The character of Virginia was formed not 
only during an epochal forward movement, 
but with Virginia as a leader. Our need is 
not merely to meet problems as they arise. 
Our need is to cultivate a long-range view 
in which our moral consistency—integrity— 
is 0 in realistic goals. This demands 
thought, it stimulates our conscience, and it 
challenges our sense of responsibility. And 
that responsibility rests upon you, my fellow 
Virginians, as much as upon those of us who 
have been selected for office. 

Virginia must take her place in the van- 
guard. Ours is a land steeped in heritage 
and tradition; rich In resources; stimulating 
In its beauty; blessed by sound wisdom and 
learning. I have an abiding faith in the 
capacity, integrity, and high purpose of the 
people of Virginia. And because of this 
faith, I have no fears for the future. 

In the presence of my fellow citizens, 
mindful of the solemnity of this occasion, 
knowing what the task ahead means, and 
the responsibility which it involves, I beg 
your tolerance, your aid, and your coopera- 
tion. 

The oath that was administered to me by 
the Chief Justice was reverently taken, To 
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keep it will be my single purpose and my 
constant prayer. I ask the help of Almighty 
God in its observance, and in this service to 
Virginia to which you have called me. 


Science Committee Chairman George P. 
Miller Answers the Question Why We 
Want To Go to the Moon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18,1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Science and As- 
tronautics Committee, I take this op- 
portunity to extend greetings and warm- 
est wishes to our new chairman, the 
Honorable GEORGE P. MILLER, of Califor- 
nia, upon his assumption of leadership 
of this very important committee. Iam 
certain that under his capable leader- 
ship the committee will attain a most 
successful record of achievements in the 
years ahead. 

On Tuesday, January 16, 1962, Chair- 
man Mutter addressed the American 
Astronautical Society. His address is 
centered primarily around the question: 
“Why do we want to go to the moon?” 
It is presented in a very interesting and 
absorbing manner and I believe that our 
colleagues, our scientists, and the Amer- 
ican public generally will find it of great 
interest. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert into the 
Record Congressman MuILLer’s address, 
which reads as follows: 

ADDRESS BY CHamman GEORGE P. MILLER, 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRO- 
NAUTICS BEFORE THE AMERICAN ASTRONAUTI- 
CAL SOCTETY, JANUARY 6, 1962 
As chairman of the House Committee on 

Science and Astronautics, I am pleased to 


have this opportunity of speaking to a group 
of outstanding specialists in a field which 
today has become essential for survival and 
in the never-ending quest of mankind for a 
brighter tomorrow. 

As a boy, I was fascinated with the fiction 
then published, dealing with fanciful adven- 
tures in the universe which surrounds us. 
Despite my close association with the Na- 
tion's astronautical program, it is often 
startling to realize that today, these flights 


of fancy haye become hard, practical reali- . 


ties of vital concern to you, to me, and to 
every citizen of the world on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain. 

Our committee is the Committee on 
Science as well as Astronautics. While we 
may have spent more time in the Committee 
on Astronautics, our jurisdiction and 
responsibility include the scientific work and 
endeavors of the Government. 

We appreciate, despite the cost of research, 
development, and produtcion of space 
vehicles and supporting instrumentation and 
ground facilities, that the byproducts of 
this effort will have economic, social, and 
defense values far in excess of the original 
cost. 

Our need to lead in space exploration is 
not merely a matter of survival; it is not 
simply the result of a normal impulse to 
surpass our competitors, nor is it the result 
of a selfish desire for the yet undreamed-of 
conveniences and lururies which the mas- 
tering of space technology can create. It 

arises from a broader and nobler purpose 
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which has existed in the hearts and minds of 
men since the first human thought oc- 
curred—the need to know, the need to grow, 
the desire for fulfillment of the ultimate 
destiny of mankind. 

We know even at this early stage of devel- 
opment and research that space exploration 
is of such immense importance to man’s 
total knowledge that it will benefit and alter 
the course of his existence in ways no more 
foreseeable today than those which resulted 
from the tnvention of the wheel. 

And yet, despite the long-term goals which 
underlie the space program, and the funda- 
mental desire of our Nation to develop and 
share with the world the benefits arising 
from the exploration of space for peaceful 
purposes, many Americans do not yet fully 
comprehend its significance. 

Citizens who have no difficulty in under- 
standing the significance of the ICBM, or 
other defense aspects of the program, ask 
me, “Why do we want to go to the moon?” 

Considering the fact that the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration will 
spend more than $1,600 million this year, and 
that the estimated cost of putting men on 
the moon will amount to $20 billion or more, 
they certainly deserve an answer to their 
question. 

In his state of the Union message on May 
25, last year, President Kennedy ignited the 
fuse of what may become the world’s fourth 
great scientific revolution. He said: 

“Now it is time to take longer strides— 
time for a great new American enterprise— 
time for this Nation to take a clearly leading 
role in space achievement. 

“e » * I believe that this Nation should 
commit itself to achieving the goal, before 
this decade is out, of landing a man on the 
moon and returning him safely to the 
earth.” 

The Congress, American industry, and 
American scientific and technical personnel, 
within and outside the Government, re- 
sponded promptly to the President's chal- 
lenge. Today, although less than a year has 
elapsed, those in charge of our space pro- 
gram are confidently predicting that this 
goal will be met, possibly in advance of the 
deadline which the President set. 

Great progress has already been made’ in 
Project Mercury—initial steps along the path 
of space exploration. Last September 13, the 
United States launched an unmanned space- 
craft into a single orbit, returned it from 
space, and recovered it from the Atlantic 
Ocean. A little more than 2 months later, 
on November 29, the chimpanzee, Enos, 
earned his place in history by orbiting the 
earth twice before he was recovered from 
the Atlantic. Today, we are on the eve of 
the first manned orbital flight in the Mercury 


rogram. — 

From these flights our scientists are ac- 
cumulating basic knowledge about the 
achievements possible for man in space— 
how well he can operate controls and instru- 
ments, what he can learn that cannot be 
obtained from electronic devices, how the 
human body reacts to prolonged weightless- 
ness. 

Initially, manned orbital filghts will be 
limited to three trips around the earth, but 
as the program develops, they will be ex- 
tended up to 18 orbits—27 hours in space. 

Utilizing the knowledge gleaned from these 
manned orbital flights, the lunar explora- 
tion will be undertaken, as a part_of Project 
Apollo, in a three-man capsule Yor which 
development contracts have already been let. 

As in the case of its less refined predeces- 
sors, the Apollo capsule will first be flown 
in orbits around the earth, to test its com- 
ponents, train its crew, and develop opera- 


‘tional techniques. Gradually, the distances 


from the earth and the duration of flights 
will be increased, culminating in manned 
flight around the moon which will ac- 
cumulate information and experience of 
value in subsequent landings on the moon 
itself. 
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We are beginning to gain experience with 
the larger boosters which will be required in 
Project Apollo. On October 27, NASA 
launched the first Saturn vehicle—a 460- 
ton structure 10 feet taller than the Statue 
of Liberty, with eight engines which gen- 
erated 1,300,000 pounds of thrust. It is the 
most powerful rocket stage known to exist 
in the world. In later flights this thrust will 
be increased to 1,500,000 pounds, and in or- 
bital missions a second stage will be added. 

Less than 10 days ago, I was at the George 
C. Marshall Space Flight Center in Hunts- 
ville, Ala., where the scientific ahd technical 
development of the Saturn is being carried 
on. On that trip I also visited the Michoud 
plant in New Orleans where several stages 
of the Saturn will be manufactured by pri- 
vate industry for the National Aeronautics 


plished with a three-stage vehicle generat- 
ing 7.5 million pounds of thrust in the first 
stage, capable of placing 175,000 pounds in 
orbit around the earth and 70,000 pounds 
ground the moon. 

A lunar landing may be accomplished by 
bringing together two of these vehicles in 
space. The potentialities of such a rendez- 
vous approach are being carefully considered. 
This would require two launches of the ad- 
vanced Saturn. The first would place into 
orbita large, fully fueled rocket stage. Once 
its orbit had been established, a second Sat- 
urn would launch the Apollo spacecraft and 
its auxiliary rockets into the same orbit and 
the crew would join it with the first orbiting 
stage. The largest rocket would then launch 
it into a flightpath to the moon. 

Contracts have already been awarded for 
the development of a two-man spacecraft, to 
be called Gemini, to experiment with the 
rendezvous technique. Launched by a modi- 
fled Tital H missile, it will be capable of 
remaining in orbit for a week or more, 
Eventually it will rendezvous with an Atlas- 
boosted Agena stage. Two-man flights will 
precede Project Apollo, which will begin with 
orbital flights, advance to circumlunar 
flights, and culminate with actual landings 
“on the moon. 

A direct flight to the moon will require an 
even larger launch vehicle with nearly double 
the thrust of the advanced Saturn. About 
350 feet in height, it is called the Nova. 

One of the major benefits being gleaned 
from this vast effort to conquer space is the 
stimulus which it is providing for scientific 

uncharted areas. 

space research may be judged 
from the resources which it involves. Other 
industrial revolutions have been based upon 
efforts by relatively few individuals. For 
example, when Edison invented the first 
high-voltage electric bulb, there were only 
2,000 industrial scientists and engineers in 
the United States. Today, however, it is esti- 
mated that there are more than 700,000 such 
individuals contributing to progress in the 
age of space. 

This work is not related solely to our 

on the path to the moon. Much of 
it derives from the new knowledge of mate- 
rials and techniques which has application 
in our daily lives. 

Our accelerated scientific research in space 
has already produced useful knowledge 
which otherwise might not have been dis- 
covered in a decade, or even a century. 
These advances are being experienced by the 
housewife in her kitchen, the farmer in his 
field, the doctor in his operating room. 

Let me give you some examples. 

One of man’s great concerns has long been 
to know more about weather, whether merely 
to plan a picnic, or to aid in planting a crop. 
Despite great advances in the process of 
gathering meteorological information, fore- 
casters are still handicapped by the fact that 
only one-fifth of the globe is covered by 
land-based weather reporting systems. 

Since the launching of the Tiros satellites, 
@ wealth of new information regarding 
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weather conditions around the world has 
been made available. to meteorologists. 

Tiros I, launched April 1, 1960, provided 
television coverage of the earth’s cloud pat- 
terns. Subsequently, Tiros III, orbited in 
July 1961, to coincide with the hurricane 
season, is still gathering information on the 
origin, development, and movement of these 
massive tropical storms. In fact, the 
Weather Bureau used photographs taken 
from Tiros III to analyze and track storm 
Eliza in the Pacific and Hurricanes Carla and 
Esther in the gulf and the Atlantic. In the 
case of Esther, the Tiros satellite provided 
2 precious days of advance warning before 
the giant wind was observed by aircraft. 

The Tiros series will be succeeded by the 
Nimbus satellite, scheduled for launching 
late this year. An advanced design, which 
will be placed in polar orbit, Nimbus will be 
able to view every area on earth twice a day. 
Meteorologists believe this new information 
will ultimately permit accurate long- and 
short-range weather forecasting for periods 
as long as a month or even a season. 

A second area of great progress is that of 
communications. 

Citizens of almost every nation have al- 
ready sighted Echo I, the huge passive com- 
munications satellite launched by NASA in 
1960. Echo I demonstrated conclusively 
that, used as communications relays or re- 
flectors, satellites can extend line-of-sight 
transmissions to intercontinental ranges. 

With the world’s growing need for com- 
munication facilities, and for cheaper and 
more reliable methods of transmission, the 
use of satellites holds forth enormous prom- 
ise. During the past decade, the number of 
oversea telephone calls made or received in 
the United States grew from 1 million to 
nearly 4 million a year. 

It is estimated that some 5,000 or more 
circuits will be needed in the next 5 years. 
An industry expert has estimated that a 
single communications satellite, costing 
about $40 million and placed in a 22,300- 
mile equatorial orbit, could accommodate 
as much traffic as a 6500 million cable 
system. 

A number of private companies have 
shown interest in commercial satellite com- 
munications. For example, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. is negotiating 
with NASA for use of a rocket to launch a 
satellite which would relay signals across 
the Atlantic and amplify them with power 
from the sun. The company has announced 
its willingness to spend up to $25 million 
this year on experiments leading to an earth- 
orbiting communications system. 

With satellites in orbit, the postman can 
anticipate less difficulty with “snow, rain, 
heat and gloom of night.” Only last No- 
vember, NASA assisted the Post Office De- 
partment in an experiment with Speedmail. 
A letter, urging the public to send Christmas 
presents early, was bounced off the satellite 
Echo from Stump Neck, Md., to Newark, 
N.J.—the first letter to be processed through 
outer space. 

Research in space may also some day be 
responsible for saving your life. For ex- 
ample, people with some types of cardiac 
condition already are wearing a rhythm-con- 
trol device to keep their hearts functioning 
while they live a normal life. This device, 
miniaturized by space scientists, is powered 
by tiny mercury batteries so small that it 
can be sewn into the patient’s body. 

Space research has led to miniature in- 
struments which continuously measure a 
hospital patient’s heart action, brain waves, 
blood pressure, and breathing, permitting 
him to be watched by remote control. Any 
change in condition is instantly recorded 
and a warning flashed. 

One drug, developed from a missile pro- 
pellant, is being used to treat mental ills. 
The problems involved in maintaining astro- 
nauts aboard spacecraft have led to a new 
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method of rapidly lowering blood pressure 
during operations. 

The search for new materials of lighter 
weight, greater strength and resistance to 
high temperatures and radiation—all neces- 
sary for use in space vehicles—is leading to 
countless new or improved products which 
will add to the pleasure of life in the future, 

Pyroceram, a material originally devised 
for nose cones, now provides the housewife 
with pots and pans which can be taken 
from the freezer and immediately put in the 
hottest flame without damage. A fluxless 
aluminum solder can now be used to repair 
eavespouts, flashings, and utensils which 
formerly would have been discarded. 

Miniaturization has produced radios as 
small as a lump of sugar. Research in elec- 
tronics for space has brought remote control 
television switches. It is even possible to 
buy a wristwatch powered by the same mer- 
cury batteries that operate a timing mecha- 
nism developed for the Explorer satellite. 

The byproducts of space research seem to 
be almost limitless, and are certain to change 
the course of our lives. Most important, 
however, is the fact that because of the im- 
petus of space requirements, these new ma- 
terials and new products will be available 
for use in our own lifetimes, not decades 
hence. 

Other spate research of more basic nature 
will certainly produce major changes in the 
way we live, and offer solutions to the many 
problems which confront the world and its 
growing population, 

Future spacecraft will require new sources 
of power, and the research now being under- 
taken to find these sources may very well 
change the methods by which we heat our 
homes, power our automobiles, or cook our 
food. Among those being studied are the 
fuel cell, which converts fuel directly into 
electrical power without machinery or mov- 
ing parts. Another is plasma power, gen- 
erated through use of hot ionized gas. Still 
another potential source is photoelectric 
power, to say nothing of atomic energy. 

Space research may also produce new 
sources and uses of water. It will lead to new 
discoveries with respect to noise—a vital 
factor in human engineering. The highly 
specialized computers required for launching 
and guiding satellites have already produced 
electronic mechanisms capable of functions 
which are beyond the limitations of a human 
being. 

All of these efforts will lead to vast changes 
in our economy. They already are produc- 
ing new employment and new leisure oppor- 
tunities, As the program advances, these 
opportunities will grow. 

We can count ourselves fortunate that 
space research will pay such large dividends 


in scientific knowledge and practical appli- 


cations, since it would probably be necessary 
even without them. 

Man must go to the moon, and getting 
him there offers a challenge to every nation. 

In our position as leader of the free world, 
the United States cannot fail to meet that 
challenge, for failure could only mean victory 
for those who seek to change our way of life. 

All of us share a heavy responsibility to 
make certain that this is not our fate. 


Hon. John Jacob Riley 
SPEECH 


HON, ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, we of 
the Appropriations Committee knew and 
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respected the outstanding qualifications 
of Jonn RILEY by his day-to-day work. 
We had the privilege and pleasure of 
working with our distinguished colleague 
through many years. His level head, 
his common honesty, and his sterling 
character endeared him to all of us. His 
advice and clear thinking enabled this 
country to build our present national 
defense strength which the whole Nation 
now enjoys and stands secure. 

His worth to the Nation and his great 
district was immeasurable. The imprint 
he made on the membership of the Con- 
gress will long endure. I join his family 
and host of friends and membership of 
the Congress in mourning his passing. 


By Their Votes Ye Shall Know Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in pre- 
senting this report it is not my inten- 
tion to prove which view is right or 
wrong. No Member need apologize for 
his position on legislation, whether it 
be liberal or conservative. It is im- 
portant, however, that his position be 
truly presented to the people and that 
is the purpose of this compilation which 
makes clear the relative positions of the 
two parties. 

The voting record in the Senate and 
House of Representatives proves the dif- 
ference between conservatives and lib- 
erals. Every vote analysis leads to the 
same conclusion, that the Republican 
Party is controlled by conservatives and 
the Democratic Party is in the hands of 
the liberals. 


The course Congress will take is de- 
termined on the first vote of every new 
Congress, the vote to organize the House 
and Senate. This is the vote to elect 
the Speaker of the House and the ma- 
jority leader of the Senate and it is al- 
ways decided on a straight party line. 
On this vote every Democrat, no matter 
how conservative he claims to be, will 
vote for corigressional leaders and com- 
mittee chairmen for the majority of 
committees, Senators and Congressmen 
with the most liberal voting records on 
welfare State legislation, pork barrel 
bills, and legislation calling for more and 
more centralization of Government. 
The only way the people can be sure 
Congress will enact conservative legisla- 
tion is to make sure the machinery of 
Congress is in the hands of conservatives 
and the record proves that the Republi- 
can Party is far more conservative. 

The people decide whether Congress 
is liberal or conservative on election 
day according to which party they put 
in control of the Congress. By urging 
the election of a conservative Congress 
I do not intend that we should change 
the present procedures of Congress. I 
suggest that we change those who con- 
trol those procedures to more nearly re- 
flect the attitude of the people. 
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This report is presented so the voter 
may know the facts concerning the lib- 
eral and conservative voting records of 
the key Members of Congress. Regard- 
less of the individual citizen's conviction, 
he will be in a better position to assure 
that his point of view will be represented 
in Congress. 

The following tables show the voting 
records according to the Americans for 
Constitutional Action—conservative— 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political Ac- 
tion—COPE—Human Events—conserva- 
tive—Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion—ultra liberal—and the Congres- 
sional Quarterly—impartial. Regardless 
of which table you use, from the right, 
left, or middle of the road, the results are 
the same—Republicans are conservative 
and Democrats are liberal. 

Compare overall Republican and Dem- 
ocratic votes in the House of Representa- 
tives. Which party is conservative? 

Human events poll on 10 key issues in 
Ist session of 87th Congress. The is- 
sues: First, enlarge the Rules Committee; 
second, administration’s emergency feed 
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grain program for 1961; third, fair labor 
standards amendments; fourth, Area 
Redevelopment Act; fifth, Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act amendments of 
1961; sixth, Housing Act of 1961; seventh, 
stabilize the mining of lead and zinc by 
small domestic producers on public, In- 
dian, and other lands; eighth, Emer- 
gency Educational Act of 1961; ninth, 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses 
Control Act of 1961; tenth, public works 
appropriation for fiscal 1962: 167 north- 
ern Republicans, voted conservative, 85.8 
percent; 7 southern Republicans, voted 
conservative, 90.5 percent; total 174 Re- 
publicans, 86 percent. One hundred and 
sixty-three northern Democrats, voted 
conservative, 4.8 percent; 96 southern 
Democrats, voted conservative, 49.3 per- 
cent; total, 259 Democrats, 21.2 percent. 
AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


ADA rated 97 southern Democrat Con- 
gressmen and 7 southern Republican 
Congressmen in 1961. According to 
ADA, judging Members on their liberal 
voting record, ratings for 1961: 97 south- 
ern Democrat Congressmen received a 
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total of 317 plus ratings; 7 southern Re- 

publican Congressmen received a total of 

2 plus ratings. a 

AFL-CIO COMMITTEE ON POLITICAL 
COPE 

The following data is compiled on the 
basis of how COPE rated Members of 
Congress for the 80th through the 86th 
Congresses. This record is based on 61 
key votes in the House from 1947 through 
1960, covering the 80th through the 86th 
Congresses: 

The overall House Democrat average 
support rating for liberal COPE, 69.7 
percent; the overall House Republican 
rating, 23.9 percent; 91 southern Demo- 
crats had an average support rating for 
COPE, 38.8 percent; 5 southern Repub- 
licans, 8.8 percent; 41 border State Dem- 
ocrats average support rating for COPE, 
76.1 percent; 6 border State Republicans, 
26.9 percent; 45 big city Democrats aver- 
age support for COPE, 97.9 percent; 20 
big city Republicans, 39.8 percent; 102 
other Democrats average support for 
COPE, 94.7 percent; 121 other Republi- 
cans, 29 percent, 


ACTION— 


Comparison of ADA ratings of Republican and Democratic Party leadership in the Senate and House 


U.S. Senate 


U.S. House of Representatives 


Whip 
rends 


WOT cans pon an A . — 92 17 
NINO sare ᷣ —. ——. —— —ͤ—ñ—H0 85 15 15 
1949. 85 0 0 
1950. 67 0 0 
1951. 0 53 7 0 
1952. 27 00 0 0 
1953.. 8 64 27 27 
1954. 33 67 33 i 
1955. 11 90 50 30 
1956. 21 57 67 57 
1957.. 58 67 56 56 
1958. 25 75 TF G 17 
1959. 0 78 25 22 
1900. 17 89 22 22 
ia See Se ee . See 10 20 10 10 
—— — — — nese 18 77 23 19 
Served in U.S. House of Representatives. Prior to election to U.S. Senate, 
> Comparison of ACA ratings of Republican and Democratic Party leadership in the Senate and House 
Consistency 
Index 
U.S. Senate U.S Mouse of Representatives cumulativo 
1957-61 
Percent 
M ity Leader M AXSFIELD House Speaker McCormack (Democrat) 0 0 
M ity Whip HUMPHREY Majority W ALRERT (Democrat) 8 5 
Minority DIRKSEN ( Minority HALLECK ) 87 0 
Minority Whip K vce: (Republican) Whip ARENDS (Republican)... 89 B8 
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Standing committees of the U.S. Senate 2 
Present Democratic chalrman Potential Republiean chairman 


8. Foreign Relations 
9. Government Operations. 


1961 ADA 

g 
FFF 60 
20 
60 
10 
0 
—— 60 
yrd, V RGSS 0 
alben. Arkansas 67 
McClellan, Arkansas 0 
Anderson, New Mexico. 89 
100 
10 
„ 80 
50 
Chavez, New Mexico... 80 
Mansfield, Montana a — 
— 50 


Name 1961 ADA 


rating 


gnaet New Hampshire 
iken, Vermont — — 
Dehin, New Ham 


ebraska. 
Saltonstall, Massachusetts. 


BoBacko Soho Stes 


Nore.—According to the ADA 8 for 8 Action) “the voting 


principles” is marked “plus.” Thus, a rating of 100 percent shows complete agree- 


record is offered as a guide for liberals in the performance of their Senators ment with the liberal position on fs votes. As s rating approaches zero, it indi- 
on issues of importance. A vote which 152 le ves to be in harmony with liberal cates a more conservative posi y 1 
Standing committees of the U.S. House of Representalives : 


Committee 


Present Qemocratic chairman 


4. Banking and Currency — 
5. District of Columbia. 


8. Government Operations... 
9. House 5 betes 35 
10. Interior snd Insular Affairs 
11. er and Foreign 888 


12. Judiciary. 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries 


Nore.—According to the ADA (Americans for Democratic Action) “the voting 
record is offered as a guide for liberals in EN Bie: performance of their Co: 


men on issues of importance, A vote which A 


COMPARISON OF CONSERVATIVE-LIBERAL VOTING 
RECORDS OF HOUSE MEMBERS OF WAYS AND 
MEANS COMMITTEE 
The Constitution, article 1, section 7 

states: 

All bills for raising revenue shall te 
in the House of Representatives; but the 
Senate may propose or concur with amend- 
ments as on other bills. 


To exercise its authority as specified in 
the Constitution, the House of Repre- 
sentatives created the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

The Ways and Means Committee is 
the revenue-raising committee. Every 
money-raising bill, all bills dealing with 
tariffs and trade, all bills dealing with 
income taxes, excise taxes, imports, and 
social security taxes come before this 
committee. All but one of the major 
programs called for by the President in 
his state of the Union message will be 
handled by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

Money bills in the Senate are handled 
by the Senate Finance Committee, but 
the Senate is always extremely careful 


A believes to be in harmony with 


Name 1961 ADA 
ru 
Cooley, North Carolina 5 
Cannon, Missouri... 56 
Vinson, Georgia.. 88 
-| Spence, Kentucky. 80 
: eMillan, South Carolina, 2 11 
— 100 
90 
— 100 
10 
80 
30 
100 
50 
13 
100 
0 
20 
80 
22 
50 
80 
eS 58 


ngress- agreement with 


not to intrude upon the authority by 
which the House originates tax legisla- 
tion and invariably postpones any hear- 
ings on money raising bills until after 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
has completed its work on these meas- 
ures. 

The following tables, prepared by the 
impartial and objective news service, 
Congressional Quarterly, compares the 
conservative-liberal voting records of 
Members on those committees on key 
issues affecting our economy from 1945 
through 1961: 

Key VOTES, Scores OF WAYS AND MEANS 

COMMITTEE 

1. H.R, 3240. Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Extension Act. Knutson, Republican, of 
Minnesota, motion to recommit Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Extension bill to Ways and 
Means Committee with instructions to report 
a 2- extension of existing law. Re- 
jected 181-212 (Democrats, 13-204; Republi- 
cans, 167-7; American Labor Party 0-1; Pro- 
gressive 1-0), May 26, 1945. 

2. H.R. 6556. Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Extension Act. Doughton, Democrat, of 
North Carolina, motion to recommit Recip- 


Potential Republican chairman 


2 — iat 
2 288 


SSS SS SS SSS 


— 
2222 


2 
ason, Illinois... 
McCulloch, Ohio 


— 
* 


liberal principles” is marked “plus.” Thus, a rating of 100 percent shows complete 
th the liberal position on key votes, As a rating approaches zero, it 
indicates a more conservative position. 


rocal Trade Agreements Extension bill to 
Ways and Means Committee with instruc- 
tions to report a 3-year extension of 
existing law. Rejected 168-211 (Democrats, 
150-6; Republicans, 16-205; American Labor 
Party 2-0), May 26, 1948. 

3. H.R. 1211. Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1949. Simpson, Republican, of Penn- 
sylvania, motion to recommit Trade Agree- 
ments Extension bill to Ways and Means 
Committee, extending trade agreements pro- 
gram until June 12, 1951, and repealing Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1948. Rejected 
151-241 (Democrats, 7-235; Republicans, 144 
5; American Labor Party 0-1), February 9, 
1949. : 

4. H.R. 1612. Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951. Simpson, Republican, of Penn- 
sylvania, amendment to Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951 directing Tariff Com- 
mission to determine minimum tariff rates 
for protection of U.S. industries, and require 
that if tariffs are lowered below that point, 
or if already lower and not raised to the 
minimum, full information shall be filed with 
Congress. Agreed to 225-168 (Democrats, 42- 
163; Republicans, 183-4; Independent 0-1), 
February 7, 1951. 

5. H.R. 1. Reciprocal trade extension. Reed, 
Republican of New York, motion to recom- 
mit trade agreements extension bill to Ways 
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and Means Committee with instructions to 
require the President to comply with recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission, except 
when national security isinvolved. Rejected 
199-206 (Democrats, 80-140; Republicans, 
119-66), February 18, 1955. 

6. H. R. 2151. Wool import duties. Passage 
of bill to suspend for 3 years the import 
duties on certain coarse wools. Passed 250- 
129 (Democrats, 147-52; Republicans 103- 
7), February 4, 1958. 


7. ELR. 12591. Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1958, providing a 5-year extension of 
the President's authority to enter trade 
agreements. Reed, Republican of New York, 
motion to recommit the bill to the Ways and 
Means Committee, without instructions. Re- 
jected 146-268 (Democrats, 61-160; Republi- 
cans, 85-108), June 11, 1958. 

8. H.R. 12591. Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1958. Passage of the bill. Passed 
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317-98 (Democrats, 184-39; Republicans, 
133-59), June 11, 1958. 

9, H.R. 1217. Amend the Tariff Act of 1930 
to remove for 2 years the duty on amorphous 
graphite valued at less than $50 per ton. 
Passed 278-116 (Democrats, 151-95; Republi- 
cans, 127-21), February 2, 1960. 

10. HR. 84. Authorize a 4-year subsidy 
program for small lead and zinc mines. 
Passed 196-172 (Democrats, 169-49; Repub- 
licans, 27-123), August 24, 1961. 


[N record vote against (nay); Y record vote for (yea); y paired 80 Laer se pair, “Present,” did not announce or answer poll; X paired against; — announced against; 


t announced for, CQ poll for] 


Ways and Means Committee members 


Alger (Texas) 
Derounian 8 
Schneebeli (Pennsylvania) ...-.-.--....._|.. 


Trade votes, 1945-61 


N X N * 
N X N Y 
N Y N * 
N ? N Y: 
N * N * 
N Y N Y 
N * N Y 
N * N Y 

ag — 2 t 
Y *. N * 
N * N ve 
Y 1 N Y 
N N N Y 
ne i N N 4 
x N Y N 
>$ N Y N 
Y Y Y Y 
— N N Y 
PS fi N Y N 
7 x Y N 
Y N x N 
ry (te N y t4 
Y N X 


l AAA AZO oe 


Federal role 
8 . „Smaller, 
1901 h 86th 
A Cong. 

N 30 67 33 
Y 0 100 0 
x 0 100 0 
* 20 83 17 
¥ 0 100 0 
x 80 8 92 
x 0 100 0 
* 80 25 75 
Y 0 100 0 
X 20 75 25 
% 20 58 25 
Y 0 92 8 
x 30 75 25 
Y 0 100 0 
Y 0 83 17 
N 0 100 0 75 
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Not eligible for all 12 test rolicalls. 


Key Vores, SCORES QF SENATE FINANCE 
COMMITTEE 


1. H.R. 12381. National debt ceiling in- 
crease. Proxmirne, Democrat, of Wisconsin, 
amendment to establish a 20-percent with- 
holding tax on income from interest and 
_ dividends. Rejected 34-62 (Democrats, 22- 
31; Republicans, 2-31), June 20, 1960. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower did not take a position on 
the amendment. 

2. H.R, 12961. McCartHy, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, amendment to repeal the 4-per- 
cent tax credit on dividend income exceeding 
$50 from domestic corporations. Agreed to 
42-21 (Democrats, 39-12; Republicans, 3-29), 
June 20, 1960. A “nay” was a vote support- 
ing President Eisenhower's position. 

3. H.R. 12281. Crank, Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania, amendment to prohibit tax deduc- 
tions for business entertainment expenses, 
except for food and beverages, to limit to 


$10 per person the amount of a business gift. 


that is tax deductible and to prohibit deduc- 
tions for dues or initiating them to social, 
athletic or sporting clubs. Agreed to 45-39 


(Democrats, 36-14; Republicans, 9-23), June 
20, 1960. President Eisenhower did not take 
a position on the amendment. 

4. H.R. 12580. Social Security Amendments 
of 1960. Javirs, Republican, of New York, 
substitute for pending ANDERSON, Democrat, 
of New Mexico, amendment (see below) pro- 
viding a choice of specified minimum medi- 
cal benefits, financed by Federal-State 
matching grants, for persons over 35 choos- 
ing to participate in the program. Rejected 


28-67 (Democrats, 0-62; Republicans, 28-5), + 


August 23, 1960. President Eisenhower did 
not take a position on the amendment. 

5. H.R. 12360. ANDERSON, Democrat, New 
Mexico, amendment providing medical bene- 
fits for all Social Security retirees 68 and 
over, to be financed by an increase in the 
Social Security payroll tax. Rejected, 44-51 
(Democrats, 43-19; Republicans, 1-32), Au- 
gust 23, 1960. A “nay” was a vote support- 
ing President Eisenhower's position. 

6. H.R. 3935. Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1961. Gontpwarer, Republican, Ari- 
zona, amendment to require the Secretary 


of Labor to recommend import quotas or 
tariffs, which the President at his discretion 
could put in effect, if after investigation the 
Secretary determined that imports from low- 
wage countries were endangering the living 
standards of U.S. workers whose wages were 
regulated by State or Federal law. Rejected, 
39-55 (Democrats, 15-46; Republicans, 24-9), 
April 19, 1961. President Kennedy did not 
take a position on the amendment. 

7. H.R. 12591. Senate Committee version 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1958. Payne, Republican, Maine, amendment 
to provide that Congress may override the 
President's disapproval of a Tariff Commis- 


-sion recommendation within 60 days by a 


majority vote of each Chamber. Rejected, 
34-57 (Democrats, 8-36; Republicans, 26-21). 
July 22,1958. A “nay” was a vote supporting 
President Eisenhower's position. 

8. H.R. 12591. Passage of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension bill. Passed, 72-16 (Demo- 
crats, 36-6; Republicants 36-10), July 22, 
1958. A “yea” was a vote supporting Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's position. 
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Bruce ALGER, Republican, of Texas, Fifth 
District; age 43; House 1955-61; committee, 
Ways and Means; previous committee, Pub- 
lic Works; profession, real estate develop- 
ment (head of Alger Development in Dallas) ; 
experience, aviation cadet in Army Air Corps 
in World War II. 

STEVEN B. Derountan, Republican, of New 
York, Second District; age 43; House 1953-61; 
committee, Ways and Means; previous com- 
mittees, District of Columbia, Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce; profession, lawyer; ex- 
perience, Infantry officer, World War II, Pur- 
ple Heart, Bronze Star, and foreign service 


ribbons in European theater; councilman, 
North Hempstead, N.Y. 

HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania, 17th District; age 54; House 
1960-61; committees, Ways and Means, Public 
Works (resigned); previous committee, 
Banking and Currency; profession, business 
(Gulf Oil); experience, World War II veteran, 
head of civic fundraising groups, school 
board, Grit award for meritorious commu- 
nity service. 

MarrTua W. GRIFFITHS, Democrat, of Mich- 
igan, 17th District; age 49; House 1955-61; 
committees, Banking and Currency, Govern- 


ment Operation, Joint Economic; profession, 
lawyer; experience, Michigan Legislature 
1949-52, judge of recorder's court 1953, legal 
adviser for Business & Professional Women's 
Clubs of Michigan. 

CLARK W. THompson, Democrat, of Texas, 
Ninth District; age 65; House 1933-35; 1947- 
61; committee, Agriculture; previous com- 
mittee, Merchant Marine and Fisheries; pro- 
fession, business; experience, veteran of 
World War I and II, president of Galveston 
Chamber of Commerce, public relations 
counsel for American National Life Insur- 
ance Co. and National Hotel Co. of Galveston. 


U.S. Lumber Mills Lose Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
lumber industry in my district, the State 
-of Washington and the Pacific coast is 
faced with the serious problem caused by 
an invasion of the east coast markets 
by British Columbia lumber mills. 

The seriousness of the situation is 
evident when you look at a few figures. 
In 1951, west coast producers held 93 per- 
cent of the east coast market. Last 
year, the west coast share dropped to 
43 percent, with British Columbia rising 
to 57 percent. 

One of the contributing factors is the 
Jones Act which requires that our west 
coast mills must ship their lumber to 
Atlantic coast ports on American-flag 
ships. On the other hand Canadian 
mills can use ships registered under for- 
eign flags. The higher costs of American 
shipping have given the Canadians an 
estimated $7 to $11 per thousand-board- 
feet competitive advantage. 

These higher costs are caused by 
higher wages paid American shipping 
employees, wages that are subsidized 
by the taxpayers. Our lumber mills in 
the Pacific Northwest, Mr. Speaker, only 
want a chance to meet Canadian com- 
petition on reasonably equal grounds. 
But when, by virtue of a subsidy paid 


by the Federal Government, the costs 
of shipping lumber are so far out of pro- 
portion as to cause unfair competition, 
then that cause must be eliminated. 

Mr. Speaker, today I am introducing 
legislation which, I believe, would elim- 
inate this cause. My bill would amend 
the Jones Act to provide that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce shall have the au- 
thority to waive provisions of the act 
as it applies to any American industry 
when he finds after hearings that such 
industry is losing a substantial part of 
its business to foreign competitors 
through the application of such act. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that early hear- 
ings will be held by the appropriate com- 
mittee so that action can be taken dur- 
ing this session of the 87th Congress. 
This problem to which I have referred 
needs to be solved-if we want to keep 
our mills at full employment. 


Ninety-four More Petitions To Stop the 
Red Mail Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
each day I receive additional petitions 
calling for an end to the subsidy for 
Communist propaganda. Today I have 
submitted 94 more petitions to the 
Speaker's desk for referral. 


These petitions are from the following 
States: California, Colorado, Florida, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. 

Mr. Speaker, people are justified in 
their concern over this situation. It 
just doesnot make sense for the Congress 
to consider raising the postage rate for 
Americans while the taxpayer has to 
make up the deficit caused in part by the 
free delivery of Communist propaganda. 

How can Congress raise postal rates 
without acting on the subsidy for Com- 
munist propaganda? 


The United Nations Bond Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the reac- 
tions I have received after my introduc- 
tion of House Joint Resolution 596, to 
provide that the United States shall 
make no loans or grants to the United 
Nations until all members of the United 
Nations have paid in full their assessed 
share of operations in the Congo and 
Gaza strip, have not been particularly 
surprising to me—although I was grati- 
fied at the speed with which they got 
underway, and the practically unani- 
mous approval expressed. 


1962 


I seem to have created the impression 
in a limited circle that I was opposed to 
the United Nations, and was being an 
isolationist, not to speak of an insinua- 
tion that I was even encouraging war, 
rather than peace. 

Because I share the feeling of most 
people that we need the U.N., or some- 
thing similar, to provide a proper forum 
for peaceful settlement of issues arising 
between nations, I feel that it has in 
some ways rendered a great and effec- 
tive service. Along with many other 
citizens of this Nation, I feel the state- 
ments of principle outlined in the U.N. 
Charter to be as much needed today— 
or probably more so—than ever before 
in the history of the world. However, 
there is such a thing as facing facts. We 
cannot afford to close our eyes to certain 
developments in the U.N. The price of 
was is indeed too high to pay—and the 
price of peace is also costly. Indeed, it 
seems we have been paying the price for 
a great many nations, in addition to our 
own, to say nothing of the cost of our 
defense effort which is probably the 
world’s greatest effective force for peace. 

To substantiate my contention that 
the United States is paying the lion’s 
share of the costs of the entire U.N. op- 
eration, I put together the following 
facts and figures from the United Na- 
tions Secretariat bulletin, entitled 
“State on the Collection of Contribu- 
tions as at November 30, 1961”: 

Forty-three member nations, out of the 
present total of 104, are delinquent in their 
payment to the U.N. regular budget for 1961, 
for a total of $17,091,056.86. The Soviet 
Union assessment to this fund is $9,356,287 
and $8,408,843 was unpaid as of November. 
The U.S. assessment is $22,532,810 and this 
has been paid in full. 

Of the Emergency Force Special Account 
for 1961, totaling $18,811,197, 53 nations have 
unpaid balances, which total $5,712,651. 

Of this unpaid balance, the Soviet Union 
owes $2,548,457. The United States is paid 
up in full. Out of the 99 nations assessed a 
total of $100 million in respect to the Congo 
ad hoc account for the period January 1 to 
October 31, 1961, 83 member nations have 
unpaid balances totaling $36,520,155.14. The 
Soviet Union has an unpaid balance in the 
exact amount of her assessment of $13,491,- 
828. The U.S. assessment of $32,204,061 was 
paid in full. G 

Assessments in respect to the Congo ad hoc 
account for the period July 14 through De- 
cemiber 31, 1960, totaled $48,431,904 to 81 
member nations. Fifty-eight member na- 


tions have an unpaid balance of $18,944,- 


208.50. The Soviet Union paid nothing on 
its assessment of $6,596,425. The United 
States paid its assessment of $15,745,211 in 
full. 

This morning the State Department's 
Bulletin entitled “the Official Weekly 
Record of U.S. Foreign Policy,” arrived 
in my office, and contained in this bulle- 
tin was a report on the United Nations 
Bond Issue. While this report is in- 
tended to justify the U.S. purchase of 
the U.N. bonds, I think the figures quoted 
indicate the disproportionate share of 
the cost of the U.N. borne by the United 
States and tend to bear out my conten- 
tion that we should insist on a much 
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more up-to-date meeting of their obli- 
gations by all the U.N. member nations. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have included, along with my re- 
marks, the article from the Department 
of State Bulletin which I have just 
referred to: 
THE Untrep Nations BOND ISSUE 
(Statement by Harlan Cleveland) 


The President has decided to put in his 
forthcoming budget a request to the Con- 
gress to authorize the purchase of United 
Nations bonds. This decision followed action 
by the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions last week, making it possible for the 
Acting Secretary-General to issue up to $200 
million worth of bonds to finance the U.N.’s 
peace-and-security operations in the Congo 
and the Middle East. 

This decision naturally gives rise to two 
questions: Why does the United Nations 
have to issue bonds: And why is it in the 
national interest of the United States to 
purchase some of them? 


I 


The answer to the first question requires 
a word of explanation about the way the 
United Nations and its affiliated agencies are 
financed. 8 

Essentially there are four kinds of money 
spent by the U.N. family of agencies. 

1. There is the U.N?s regular assessed bud- 
get. 7 
2. There are the regular assessed budgets 
of the specialized agencies, which support 
the constructive work in such fields as food 
and agriculture, world health, educational 
development, civil aviation, telecommunica- 
tions, meteorology, and others. 

3. There are voluntary contributions to 
special programs that are not assessed 
against all United Nations members. 

4. And there are special assessments for 
peace-and-security operations in the Congo 
and the Middle East. 

Since the charter was adopted in 1945, 
the United Nations Secretariat has spent 
$784 million on day-to-day operations out 
of its regular budget, including the admin- 
istration of the General Assembly, the Secu- 
rity Council, and the trusteeship system. 
The United States has put up $255 million 
of this amount; the proportion of our con- 
tribution has been going down as new mem- 
bers were admitted. Early in the history 
of the United Nations, the United States 
contribution stood at nearly 40 percent. 
More recently, it was 32½ percent. Under 
a resolution just passed by the General As- 
sembly, the United States contribution will 
go down to 32 percent. 

The 13 specialized agencies of the United 
Nations have spent $586 million in their 
regular assessed budgets since their begin- 
nings during the 1940's, and we have put up 
$168 million of this sum. 

Then there are the special operations— 
the Expanded Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram, the Special Fund, the Palestine ref- 
ugee program, the malaria eradication pro- 
gram, the Children’s Fund, and others— 
which are financed by voluntary contribu- 
tions. These programs are financed by those 
countries interested in financing them; their 
cost is not assessed against all United Na- 
tions member states. The United States has 
put up a larger proportion of these opera- 
tions—$797 million out of a total of $1.3 
billion. 

This year’s slice of the same picture looks 
like this: 


Read to news correspondents by Mr. 
Cleveland on Dec. 28 (press release 909). 
Mr. Cleyeland is Assistant Secretary for In- 
ternational Organization Affairs, 


U.N. specialized agencies, 
regular bi ts (assessed)... 
Voluntary 5 


The United Nations and its affiliated or- 
ganizations have never been, and are not 
now, a major factor in the U.S. budget, and 
the Congress has provided the full amounts 
required from the United States to support 
United Nations activities. The 1961 Con- 
gress, for example, appropriated all of the 
funds requested by President Kennedy for 
contributions to international organizations 
and programs, both in the State Department 
appropriation and in the AID [Agency for 
International Development] appropriation. 

Apart from all these regular operations, 
in which most of the money goes for tech- 
nical and economic activities, the United Na- 
tions has two sizable peace-and-security 
(which is to say, military) operations. 

The United Nations Emergency Force 
(UNEF) has 5,100 troops sitting on the 
Gaza Strip, along the Israeli-Egyptian 
border, and near the Gulf of Aqaba, main- 
taining the precarious peace in the still un- 
liquidated war between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors. UNEF costs about $19 million a 
year, and we put up $7.9 million of that 
total. No U.S. forces are engaged. 

The other peace-and-security operation, 
now very well known indeed, is UNOC, the 
United Nations Operation in the Congo. It 
consists of about 17,000 troops provided by 
21 countries, none of them great powers. 
During the past year we have put up about 
47% percent of its total cost, which runs 
$10 million a month or $120 million a year. 

The United Nations is financed from year 
to year by an “every member canvass.“ Most 
members Pay their dues regularly and 
promptly to the regular budget. We do, 
the British do, the French do, and so do the 
Soviets. Some countries are slow to pay. 
but nobody objects on principle to making 
these payments. The record of prompt pay- 
ment is not as good in some of the special- 
ized agencies, but again no question of prin- 
ciple arises. 

For the operations financed by voluntary 


' contributions, the main burden is carried by 


the Western Powers. The Soviets frequently 
do not pay at all, or they pay less than their 
fair share, often in rubles so thoroughly re- 
stricted that they cannot be used. 

The costs for peace-and-security opera- 
tions—UNEF and the Congo force—are as- 
sessed against every member of the United 
Nations by action of the General Assembly. 
(The United States also helps, by a volun- 
tary contribution, to reduce the burden on 
the smaller, less developed countries.) The 
Soviets and their satellites take the position 
that they will pay only when they agree 
with the operation; they therefore pay 
nothing to either UNEF in the Middle East 
or UNOC in the Congo. The Arabs also do 
not pay for the United Nations Emergency 
Force, and the French and the Belgians have 
declined to pay their share of the Congo 
operation. 

The UN. 's basic financial problem is a cash 
deficit resulting from the unwillingness of 
some members to pay their share. The total 
of unpaid contributions, on all U.N. budgets, 
was about 6104 million on November 30, 
1961. The bulk of this sum represented non- 
payment on UNEF and the Congo accounts. 

The resulting cash deficit is actually 
funded in three main ways: 
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1. The United Nations has to hold back on 
paying its bills. If the United Nations were 
a business, we would say that it is piling up 
its accounts payable. z 

2. It has drawn down to zero its working 
capital fund, which previously amounted to 
about $25 million. 

3. It has engaged in a kind of internal bor- 
rowing operation. To meet his needs for 
cash, the Secretary-General borrows from 
other U.N. agencies’ moneys which these or- 
ganizations have collected from their mem- 
bers but have not yet spent. These internal 
borrowings are repaid when member nations 
pay their assessments for UNEF and the 
Congo. The borrowings have not impaired 
the operations of the other U.N, agencies 
involved. 

With the operating deficit of more than 
$100 million, the U.N,’s problem is to get the 
nonpayers to pay up and meanwhile to 
collect enough cash to enable the United 
Nations to go ahead and do what the Gen- 
eral Assembly has told it to do in the Middle 
East and in the Congo, which are actions 
the U.S. Government feels are very much in 
the U.S. interest for the United Nations to 
take. 

To solve this problem, Acting Secretary- 
General U Thant has courageously proposed 
and the General Assembly has just adopted a 
three-part financial plan. The plan was 
adopted over the highly vocal but ineffective 
opposition of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. 

1. The General Assembly voted a new 
appropriation, assessed against all members 
to carry the Congo? and the Middle Eastern * 
operations up to July 1, 1962, at the present 
level of expenditure. The votes were over- 
whelming: 67 nations voted for the Congo 
appropriation, and only 13 against, with 15 
abstentions. 

2. The General Assembly has formally 
asked the International Court of Justice at 
The Hague for an advisory opinion to settle 
the question whether assessments for peace 
and security operations are just as manda- 
tory an obligation on governments, under 
the U.N. Charter, as everybody agrees the 
regular budget contributions have always 
been. A favorable opinion, which we antici- 
pate, would help governments decide to pay 
up eyen when they are not enthusiastic 
about a particular operation, for fear of 
getting so far behind in their total contribu- 
tion to the United Nations that they would 
be deprived of their vote under the charter's 
2-year rule (art. 19). 

8. The General Assembly authorized the 
Secretary-General to issue $200 million 
worth of U.N. bonds, repayable at 2 percent 
over a 25-year period.“ Repayments will be 
an annual charge (of about $10 million) on 
the regular U.N. budget, which is assessed 
against all members. 

In a nutshell, the case for the U.N. bond 
issue can be summarized this way: 

(a) Nonpayers will still owe their dues. 
The bond issue does not bail them out. It 
merely bails out the United Nations cash po- 
sition while maintaining the obligation of 
every member to pay up its own accumu- 
lated debt to the United Nations. , 

(b) The bond issue would be large enough 
to solve the United Nations cash problem 
for this year and next. 

(c) The bond issue would give the United 
Nations Secretary-General, for the first time, 
a source of funds which could be drawn on 
rapidly in the event that a future emer- 
gency should require their use. 

(d) The bond issue will be repaid out of 


UN. doc, A/ RES (XVI). 
„UN. doc. 4/RES/ 1788 (XVI). 
„UN. doc. A/RES/1739(XVI). 
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(e) By having the bond issue repaid out 
of the regular the US. con- 
tribution for peacekeeping operations is 
reduced from its present share of about 4714 
percent to 32 percent. For a time after 
July 1, 1962, our purchase of bonds will 
make it unnecessary to ask Congress for ap- 
i apace for UNEF and the Congo oper- 
ation. 

(1) The UN. bonds can be sold to non- 
members (West Germany and Switzerland, 
for example) and to nonprofit institutions. 
They will not, however, be sold to the gen- 
eral public. 

11 


Why is it in the national interest of the 
United States to purchase our share of the 
U.N, bonds? 

Ever since the beginning of the United 
Nations, its actions and its future have been 
a matter for debate among Americans. Some 
have overestimated lts usefulness, viewing 
is as a cure-all or a symbol of utopia. 
Others, congenitally gloomy about the state 
of the world, see in each new crisis the be- 
ginning of the end of the Organization. 

Of course, no all-purpose formula fits the 
facts. But the record shows that each new 
crisis has left behind a stronger organiza- 
tion, better able to tackle a larger problem 
the next time around. A small technical 
services program led to a sizable special fund 
for preinvestment aid. A tentative peace- 
and-security operation at the time of Suez 
led to a larger capacity to act in the Congo. 

There are, of course, strict limits to 
United Nations action, limits set by the will- 
ingness of its members to support extensions 
of the U.N.’s executive role. These limits 
are gradually widening. With the U.N.’s 
peacekeeping functions, particularly its 
Congo operation, the U.N.’s executive role 
has for the first time caught the widespread 
attention of Americans. 

That U.N. actions, and the U.S. relation- 
ship to the U.N., are now an American na- 
tional issue, worthy of front-page ‘contro- 
versy and public statements by practicing 
political leaders, simply means that the 
United Nations is doing things that are im- 
portant enough for us to argue about among 
ourselves. Far from dying, the United Na- 
tions is increasingly being recognized as a 
significant mechanism of international poli- 
tics—which is to say one of the most im- 
portant arenas for the exercise of national 
power. 

The fact of the matter is that for 16 years 
the United Nations has usefully served the 
national interest of the United States as 
well as the interests of most of its other 
members. 

In Korea it served our interest by enabling 
the United States and other free nations 
to deal effectively with Communist aggres- 
sion in the name of the United Nations 
Charter and pursuant to UN. resolutions. 

The U.N.’s peacekeeping machinery, es- 
tablished in the Middle East after the Suez 
crisis, hns been a major factor in keeping 
that area reasonably quiet for the past 5 


years. 

In the Congo the big United Nations 
executive operation was literally the only 
alternative to the direct confrontation, there 
in central Africa, of the military strength 
of great powers. 

But the United Nations growing “capacity 
to act” goes well beyond its much publicized 
military operations. It provides various 
kinds of advice and self-starting aid for all 
of its less developed members. It also pro- 
vides a wide range of peaceful settlement 
procedures, ranging from single representa- 
tives of the Secretary-General to peace ob- 
servation teams, mediators, conciliation com- 
missions, and the general supervision of 
progress toward self-government: The peace- 
making role of the United Nations serves 
our interest because many of the disputes 
contain the seeds of war. While some of 
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the crises taken to the U.N. continue to be 
dangerous, in many instances the trend has 
been reversed. 

Because the United Nations and in par- 
ticular its peace-and-security operations 
have been effective, the Communist bloc 
has sought to control or destroy it. Trying 
to paralyze action by misuse of the veto is 
one way. Trying to substitute the troika 
for a single Secretary-General is another 
way. Trying to undermine its financial 
structure and thereby to deny the United 
Nations the means to carry on essential 
peacekeeping operations is yet another way. 
We cannot afford to permit the Communist 
bloc to destroy—either by political or fl- 
nancial means—an organization that has 
served and continues to serve our national 
interest, and the national interest of most 
other U.N. members, in the growth of a 
civilized system of collective security. 

For these reasons the President will pro- 
poze, early in the next session of Congress, 
legislation to authorize U.S. purchase of 
United Nations bonds. Congressional ap- 
proval of this proposal will frustrate the So- 
viet attempt to starve the United Nations 
into submission and will preserve the U.N. 
for its vital executive role in international 
politics. 

Cultural and educational exchange to be dis- 
cussed by United States and Japan 

The Department of State announced on 
December 26 (press release 904) that the 
United States and Japan will hold a confer- 
ence on cultural and educational affairs at 
Tokyo for 1 week beginning January 25. 
This conference is the last of three meetings 
agreed to by President Kennedy and the 
Japanese Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda when 
the two leaders met in Washington last 
June. A joint meeting on economic affairs 
was held in November at Hakone, and a 
conference on:scientific cooperation was held 
in December at Tokyo? 

Both leaders agreed last June on the desir- 
ability of furthering cooperation between 
Japan and the United States in the fields of 
culture and education. The upcoming con- 
ference will discuss concrete ways for bring- 
ing this about. The American delegation 
will include: Philip H. Coombs, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Ambassador Edwin O. Reis- 
chauer, Hugh Borton, Aaron Copland, Clar- 
ence H. Faust, Douglas Overton, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., Willard Thorp, and Robert 
Penn Warren. 

The conference will have as its objective 
the study of all phases of postwar cultural 
and educational exchange between Japan 
and the United States and will make recom- 
mendations on ways and means of broaden- 
ing this exchange. Concretely, various 
problems will be discussed, such as intellec- 
tual interchange through exchange of per- 
sons, exchange of books, and other cultural 
materials and arts, studies in Japan and in 
the United States of the other's country, 
English and Japanese language teaching, 
and study of activities of cultural academic 
and professional organizations in Japan and 
in the United Statcs. 

Attorney General Kennedy completes plans 
for February trip 

Secretary Rusk announced on December 
29 that Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy 
has completed plans for a trip that will take 
him to a number of world capitals in Feb- 
ruary. 

Following the Attorney General's visit to 
Japan,‘ Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy will go to In- 
donesia, where they will be from February 
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12 to 18. This visit is in response to an inyi- 
tation from the Indonesian Attorney Gen- 
eral, Dr. Gunawan, who extended the invita- 
tion personally while visiting the United 
States last April. 

On his way to Berlin from Djakarta, Mr. 
Kennedy wil visit Teheran and make a brief 
stop in Rome. During the Teheran visit, 
February 19, the Attorney General plans to 
call on Government officials. The visit in 
Rome will be of a private nature. 

The Attorney General will be in West 
Berlin from approximately February 22 to 24 
and also plans a brief trip to Bonn. 


A Job for Uncle Sam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. COLMER, Mr. Speaker, my views 
on the necessity for a firm policy in deal- 
ing with the Communists as expressed on 
this floor and throughout the country 
ever since World War II are, I hope, well 
known to this body. But with the hope 
that some good will be accomplished 
thereby I submit an editorial appearing 
in the Monday, January 8, 1962, issue of 
the Hattiesburg American, a forthright 
as well as great newspaper published at 
Hattiesburg, Miss., on “A Job for Uncle 
Sam.” 

The editorial quotes and comments 
with approval upon a letter from my 
valued constituent, Mr. William A. Powe, 
also of Hattiesburg, to Mr. Robert Un- 
derwood, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs. Mr. Powe 
is qualified to speak on this subject be- 
cause of his long residence in Cuba. 

It is to be hoped that Secretary Wood- 
ward as well as President Kennedy will 
give the serious consideration to the let- 
ter and the editorial which they merit, 

The editorial follows: 

A Jos ror UNCLE SAM 

On January 22 foreign ministers of the 
Organization of American States will meet 
to consider the entire Cuban problem. It 
probably is the most important meeting of 
the OAS ever scheduled. 

The course taken by the United States at 
this conference may well determine whether 
communism is to be pushed out of the West- 
ern Hemisphere or whether we are going to 
stand by and watch it spread through Latin 
America. k ` 

Very few people in the United States are 
better informed about the situation in Latin 
America in general and Cuba in particular 
than William A. Powe, of Hattiesburg, who 
was one of Cuba’s leading industrialists for 
many years prior to the Castro takeover. 

Mr. Powe has written a strong letter to 
Robert Woodward, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, urging him 
to sit down with President Kennedy and 
Adlai Stevenson before the OAS Conference 
“and convince them that the enforcement 
of the Monroe Doctrine is too important, 
too vital to our survival as a free country 
to be left in the hands of Latin American 
politicians.” y 

The letter continues: 

“You with your long experience in Latin 
America know this to be a fact, but Kennedy, 
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Stevenson, and Rusk must be made aware of 
the fact that every country in Latin America, 
whether they like it or not, has been under 
the protection of the United States through 
the Monroe Doctrine since the day of their 
independence, In the days when the doctrine 
of the divine right of kings to conquer with 
arms and govern a people was loose in the 
world, President Monroe realized that none 
of the small republics of Latin America could 
defend themselves against the great Euro- 
pean powers and that they would be gobbled 
up one by one by one of the European mon- 
archies if we did not protect them, So it was 
necessary, for our own national security, 
to declare the Monroe Doctrine. 

“Today the same situation exists except 
that the doctrine of the divine right of kings 


“has been outmoded and outlawed but it has 


been replaced by the doctrine of interna- 
tional communism. Instead of a number 
of European monarchies, Britain, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Belgium, or Russia ready to 
pounce upon any small defenseless Latin 
American Republic, we today have Russia 
and Red China ready to pounce. Is there any 
doubt in anybody’s mind that Russian com- 
munism would take over, one by one, every 
republic in Latin America if they were not 
afraid that the United States would go to 
war to protect them from outside aggres- 
sion. Russia and China know that they 
cannot barge into any Latin American Re- 
public without incurring the wrath of U.S. 
military might. They are, therefore, limited 
to making it appear that communism takes 
over from within the country, as they were 
able to make it appear in Cuba, and as they 
will make it appear in other countries. The 
same strategy was used in Poland, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and throughout Eastern Europe. 

“It is military might and nothing else 
that rules the world today. This was ex- 
emplified only last month when India took 
over Goa. President Kennedy must be con- 
vinced prior to January 22 that it is com- 
pletely Utopian to think that even if all of 
the members of the OAS can be persuaded 
to take a stand against the Russian satellite 
Cuba (and you know that they cannot all 
be persuaded to da so) the OAS, which has 
no military might, cannot be expected to 
keep communism from gradually, one by 
one, taking over all of Latin America 
Sanctions will cause Cubans to suffer, but 
they will not overthrow Castro and his 
mighty militia. 

“There is only one force that can keep 
communism out of the Western Hemisphere 
and that is the military might of the United 
States of America. Kennedy must be con- 
vinced and persuaded to make it crystal clear 
to the OAS meeting at Punta del Este on 
January 22 that the United States puts its 
national security above everything and 
everybody and that, since it is clear that 
our national security and survival demand 
that there be no Russian satellites in the 
Western Hemisphere, the United States will 
not leave the enforcement of the Monroe 
Doctrine, which is a U.S. doctrine (not an 
OAS doctrine), up to the OAS or the UN. 
or anybody else. That we ourselves will en- 
force the Monroe Doctrine. 

“By hiding behind the skirts of the OAS 
or the U.N., we are merely playing into the 
hands of international communism. We 
must demonstrate to the world that we will 
not allow a Communist government or Rus- 
sian satellite to become established any- 
where in the Western Hemisphere, whether 
from within or without, and that if such a 
government is established in this hemi- 
sphere we will use our military might to 
overthrow it.” 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Powe's letter 
will help stiffen the backbone of Uncle Sam 
in dealing with the problem of Cuba and 
further Communist encroachment in Latin 
America. 8 
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Equality for Women of the Press 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in his 
state of the Union address to Congress, 
President Kennedy said: 

America stands for progress in human 
rights as well as in economic affairs, and a 
strong America requires the assurance of full 
and equal rights to all its citizens, of any 
race or of any color. 


The President said his administration 
has shown as never before how much 
could be done through the full use of 

executive power—through the enforce- 
ment of laws already passed by Con- 
gress—to secure the constitutional rights 
of all. 

President Kennedy said he issued a 
comprehensive order last March to guar- 
antee right and equal employment in all 
Federal agencies and contractors. He 
said the Vice President’s committee has 
done much to achieve success in opening 
to all races new professional, supervi- 
sory, and other job opportunities. 

It is shocking that the President did 
not pledge his support for equal job op- 
portunities for women. It is doubly 
shocking that discrimination against 
women is tolerated: within the White 
House, and that President Kennedy is 
aware of this. 3 

I refer to the White House Correspon- 
dents Association composed of men and 
women reporters accredited to the White 
House and to the President’s press con- 
ferences, Men and women reporters pay 
the same dues. The women members of 
the White House Correspondents Asso- 
ciation have been judged equal profes- 
sionally by their peers, their fellow 
members, 

It seems incredible, but women mem- 
bers of the White House Correspondents 
Association have never been permitted 
to attend the White House Correspond- 
ents Association dinner for the President. 
In 1961, President Kennedy, his Cabinet, 
including Secretary of Labor Goldberg— 
the man who has so often lambasted pri- 
vate clubs—other New Frontiersmen, and 
Members of Congress attended the White 
House Correspondents Association din- 
ner from which women members were 
excluded. 

Beautiful Broadway and Hollywood 
women stars generously gave their tal- 
ent to entertain at the dinner, and they 
were welcomed at predinner cocktail 
parties attended by the New Frontier. 
According to press reports, the President 
attended one of these parties. 

Not one of the New Frontiersmen, nor 
the liberal newspapermen, who are- re- 
signing from private clubs, has ever spo- 
ken up for the women reporters of the 
White House Correspondents Associa- 
tion, who have to earn their livings. I 
also note that New Frontiersmen and 
other liberals do not seem to be resign- 
ing from their other clubs and lodges 
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which are segregated but outside of 
Washington, a notable example of which 
is an exclusive and segregated fox-hunt- 
ing club in nearby Virginia. 

The 1960 Democratic and Republican 
platforms call for equal job opportuni- 
ties for women. Do these pledges have 
meaning, or are they hypocritical 
mouthings? 

Women everywhere in the United 
States should be informed of these cir- 
cumstances and should come to the aid 
of other employed women. 

Premier Nehru told one woman re- 
porter in Washington that he did not 
know until 3 days before he was to speak 
at the National Press Club that women 
reporters were not to be admitted to 
cover his speech on an equal footing with 
men. When he spoke, he chided the 
NPC by saying that India has cast aside 
purdah—the exclusion of women—and 
that he was astonished to see it prac- 
ticed in the United States of America. 

It is ironic that Premier Khrushchev 
had to speak up for American women re- 
porters when he came to Washington. 
He refused to speak at the National Press 
Club unless some women reporters were 
permitted to attend the luncheon. 

When President de Gaulle came to 
Washington, he insisted upon holding a 
press conference to which men and 
women reporters were admitted. 

Let us be honest. Are people equal 
only in race? Are women second-class 
citizens? Will President Kennedy right 
the wrong in the White House Corre- 
spondents Association? What can he 
do? He can refuse to attend the tradi- 
tional dinner in his honor unless women 
reporters are given a new deal, a fair 
deal, on the New Frontier. 


The Late Honorable Louis Rabaut 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Louis 
Rasavr is no longer with us. For 25 
years he represented the 14th District of 
his native State of Michigan. For 25 
years he graced this Chamber with his 
presence and his wisdom, benefiting all 
o with the thinking of his keen legal 


Louis RasauT was a kind, good man— 
a man that one was proud to call a 
friend. Today we rise to pay tribute to 
our departed colleague and friend with 
the realization that his resonant voice, 
his wit and friendly smile will no longer 
ig us when we come into this Cham- 

T. ; 

His accomplishments during his quar- 
ter century in this body would fill a 
large testament of good works. There 
were few important events which did 
not involve the energetic, good-humored 
Louis RaBAUr. He was, however, a man 
whose love and respect for the people he 
represented was exceeded only by that 
for his family. His acceptance of life 
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was serious but he never allowed that to 
prevent him from enjoying it. Words 
are inadequate to describe this man’s 
deep love of his fellow man. A love 
which always expressed itself in his will- 
ingness to assist anyone at any time. 
He was a man dedicated to the common 
good of our country and who tried all 
his life to live up to the admonition 
“Love thy neighbor.” Those of us who 
worked with him here knew that he suc- 
ceeded. My deepest sympathy goes out 
to Louis Rasaut’s bereaved family. 


George Sokolsky Praises Kennedy 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the Recor the text 
of a column published in the Washington 
Post of January 18, 1962, by George 
Sokolsky and entitled “The Kennedy 
Story.” 

Mr. Sokolsky, who is not usually re- 
garded as a partisan Democrat, warmly 
praises President Kennedy and says that 
the President “is meeting the problems 
which face the American people soberly 
and with an understanding of the 
current problems.” 

The text of the column follows: 

THE KENNEDY STORY 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

One of the exciting evidences of public 
response to events these days is the reaction 
to President John F. Kennedy. Many con- 
servatives are annoyed over the fact that 
they have to recognize that he will be in 
that position for at least 3 more years and 
possibly 7; that the Constitution gives him 
certain powers and that others come to him 
by virtue of his office and by the fact that 
he grows increasingly popular and influen- 
tial. 

What they can do about it, they do not 
know, but they do get excited over Cuba 
and Katanga and say of those who favor 
Mr. Kennedy that they have sold out. I 
was so bold as to ask one such person where 
and what is Katanga and apparently upset 
the applecart because the place is only a 
name and it is difficult to explain what the 
excitement is about. 

No man, not Khrushchey or De Gaulle or 
Kennedy, is a free master in our very com- 
plex world. The course of events moves 
more swiftly than anyone can estimate in 
advance. According to Lenin’s estimate, the 
capitalist system should by now be collaps- 
ing. As a matter of fact, it is gaining 
strength, particularly in Europe and Japan, 
where the production of new goods has 
altered the economy of nations. According 
to Communist calculations, the United 
States and Great Britain should have de- 
stroyed each other in an economic competi- 
tion; instead, the United States poured bil- 
lions of dollars into the British, French, 
West German and Italian economies, making 
those countries stronger than they were 
prior to World War II and saving them from 
collapse at the risk of collapsing itself. 

In fact, most calculations were incorrect 
because it was difficult for small minds to 
foresee the capacity of the American mind 
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to respond generously to historic misfor- 
tunes. It is the same lack of prescience 
which makes it difficult for us to grasp what 
we are liable to do that is broad and gener- 
ous in critical periods. 

For instance, President -Kennedy was 
elected by a small majority after a fairly 
popular Presidency of President Eisenhower, 
who had no particular program but who 
moved along as events would permit. Mr. 
Kennedy’s program was not particularly 
clear. In fact, it seems that his proposals 
were stronger than his actions. Neverthe- 
less, a year of activity indicates that he has 
maintained peace without compromise, that 
he has strengthened the economy of the 
United States without conceding to foreign 
powers, that he has safeguarded the dollar 
without imperiling its value. 

President Kennedy tripped over Cuba, but 
it is becoming clear that Castro has failed to 
achieve anything beneficial to Cuba by his 
cupidity. It was believed that Mr. Kennedy's 
Dominican program was incorrect, but it is 
working out. The Russians attempted to bog 
us down in Cuba, Laos, Vietnam, the Congo, 
and other places, but failed. We have pre- 
pared to meet the future, but we have not 
been tricked into being required to accept 
their battlefield. 

There are those who violently oppose the 
President’s domestic policy, suggesting that 
he is throwing our wealth down the drain. 
They despair of the future. They are fright- 
ened by his enormous proposed expenditures. 
But his basic task is to provide jobs for our 
workers. 

President Kennedy is meeting the prob- 
lems which face the American people soberly 
and with an understanding of the current 
problems. He is not living in 1930 but in 
1962 and the world has changed sharply 
during the past 30 years. He recognizes that 
it has changed sharply. Those who want 
him to live way back in the days when he 
was elected to the Senate are not looking 
at the calendar. He is. 


Hon. John fizah Riley 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
share the loss of my colleagues in the 
passing of our beloved friend and col- 
league, Jonn Jacos RILEY. I know this 
man is mourned by all who were priv- 
ileged to know him. He was a man of 
Christian character, strong religious 
principles, and compassion for his fel- 
low man. 

With his passing, South Carolina has 
lost one of her noblest sons, the United 
States has lost one of her greatest citi- 
zens and servants, and we of the Con- 
gress have lost one of our most respected 
and most effective legislators. 

Joun RILEY loved our country and the 
institutions which have made us a great 
Nation. He fought diligently to protect 
our constitutional Government and to 
preserve our States’ rights. 

Special tribute should be paid to the 
friendship he gave to new Members of 
the Congress for he was a personal friend 
and counselor to the inexperienced. I 
am deeply indebted to him for the many 
kindnesses and courtesies he extended to 
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me since my own arrival in the Congress 
in 1952. I highly valued his friendship, 
I respected his convictions, and I ad- 
mired his dedication to sound principles 
of government. I shall miss him, 

To his widow, his daughter, and his 
son, I extend my deepest sympathy. 


The State of the Union 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Fairmont 
(W. Va.) Times under date of January 
13, 1962: 

THE STATE OF THE UNION 


While President Kennedy’s “State of the 
Union” message to Congress lacked some of 
the fighting qualities which marked his 
magnificent. Inaugural Address, it is not 
wholly partisan exaggeration to say, as Sen- 
ator Mike MANSFIELD put it, that the speech 
had “the authentic earmark of greatness.” 

In the year he has occupied the most 
sensitive position in the world, the burdens 
of the Presidency have left their mark on 
the youngest man eyer elected to that great 
office. The confidence with which he ap- 
proached his task has not diminished, but 
he has come to the inevitable realization 
‘that not all the things he hopes for this 
Nation can be accomplished in months or 
even years. à 

There will be opposition to much of the 
bold and exciting program the President 
outlined to In the House, for 
example, it is said there are about 180 
Members, a preponderant majority of them 
Democrats, who will support him. Another 
180, which includes most of the Republicans 
and nearly all the southern conservatives 
who are elected under the Democratic em- 
blem but don't vote that way, are almost 
certain to oppose anything he suggests. 
This leaves a “balance of power” bloc of 70 
or 75 Representatives on whom the enact- 
ment or defeat of legislation depends. 

President Kennedy, by his proposals for 
standby powers in the field of domestic and 
foreign fiscal affairs, is not inclined to wait 
until an “economic decline has dragged us 
down.” He wants the West to take the 
lead in the cold war against communism 
and, in his expressive phrase, “seize the bur- 
den and glory of freedom.” 

Listening to or reading the address, one 
is impressed with the fact that there is 
more burden than glory in the task ahead, 
Yet there is still an undercurrent of opti- 
mism which, while not emphasized to the 
extent of the Inaugural Address, can be 
found in the very character of the President 
himself. 

Some veteran Washington observers, with- 
out going overboard on the content of the 
message, suggest that while Kennedy doubt- 
less will have his troubles on the Hill, 
he starts the new year with more unity on 
fundamentals than any other major leader 
in the world. There are vast natural dif- 
ferences in our Nation, and they will cpn- 
tinue. There has been shouting by extrem- 
ists of both the right and the left, but they 
tend to balance out. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy has learned many 
lessons since he stood before the Chief Jus- 
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tice of the United States that cold day just 
a week short of a year ago to take the oath 
of office as President. Experience has not 
dimmed his vision nor his hope, and cer- 
tainly he has lost no part of the courage 
that has been the keystone of his whole 
life. 

He left no doubt that serious problems 
confront this Nation both at home and 
abroad, yet he outlined a program for the 
future to meet them. It was a speech of 
vision from a man who has been learning 
his job the hard way, a signboard pointing 
the way to a better America. 


The Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA” 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Leon 
Lowenstein, chairman of the Board of 
Lowenstein and Sons, Inc., sent the fol- 
lowing letter to President Kennedy. I 
believe this timely letter will be of much 
interest to each Member of Congress: 

DECEMBER 8, 1961. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran PRESDENT KENNEDY: Whenever 
there is a presidential election, or any major 
election for that matter, the writer votes for 
the candidate who, in his opinion, is the 
best man for the country. As you know, I 
voted for you and supported you. I an- 
nounced this publicly prior to your election. 
I voted for you because, among other reasons, 
you are a young, vigorous man, with lots of 
vision. I felt that we had had enough of 
the Old Guard. I say this notwithstanding 
the fact that I know Mr. Nixon personally 
and am friendly with him. 

I also felt that because of your naval 
service, and particularly because you handled 
yourself the way you did while in the service, 
you would see to it that America was strong 
from a military standpoint. Now, to be 
strong from a military standpoint and weak 
economically reminds me of two horses pull- 
ing a wagon, one a racehorse and the other 
a truckhorse. How far do you think they 
could go? ‘This is the crux of what I am 
writing you about—the economy of America. 
Yes, I realize it is a complicated problem be- 
cause of the State Department, dur Western 
allies, etc, and there are a lot of other 
variables. 

You recently addressed the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and you spoke in 
a very liberal and forthright manner, and 
to the point. I always enjoy hearing a man 
talk who has something to say, particularly 
when he says it properly and not out of the 
side of his mouth. 

My position is as follows: In the first place, 
whatever tariff you put on, you will never be 
able to equalize the difference between for- 
eign labor and American labor, and we in 
America certainly don't want to have a la- 
bor rate such as they have abroad. Since 
you come from Boston, I imagine your father 
must have talked to you a lot about textiles 
over the years. That is my business. I have 
been in it for 62 years and am still active 
in it. You have known about people who 
had plants in the East and moved them 
South. At that time—there is no question 
about it—there was a great advantage in 


labor rates. In addition, there were other 


advantages such as freight differentials and 
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proximity to customers. Of course, that will 
have nothing to do with imports because we 
have ports in the South as well as the East 
where textiles may be brought. 

Now, let me gofurther. Whether you have 
a tariff or an equalization fee, these are not 
going to do the job. I claim that no amount 
of tariffs are going to be the complete an- 
swer, Import tariffs only give the low-wage 
exporting country an increased advantage 
over other exporting countries with higher 
standards of living. US. tariffs may keep 
out goods from England and Europe but 
have minor effect on imports from, say, Asia 
and Africa. 

There is only one method, in my opinion, 
that will help the economy of America and 
not hurt our foreign friends, and that is 
quotas. These quotas should be set by 
quarters and by individual countries as well 
as by groups of fabrics. As part of this, 
there should be a provision that if a coun- 
try does not fill its quota within any quar- 
ter, there is to be no extension covering the 
unfilled portion. In other words, whatever 
is unused is lost. 

The sooner we arrive at an understanding 
with respect to-free world trade, and trans- 
late it into legislation, the better. I feel 
that this is too important a problem to be 
left to the whim of an individual or a com- 
mittee. I would like to have congressional 
action so that we all know what it is all 
about. 

I imagine you will have your economists 
read this letter, analyze it, and digest it for 
you and give it back to you with their com- 
ments, and I am guessing that they may say 
this plan would push goods into the United 
States possibly at lower prices. My answer 
to that is—so what? If that were the re- 
sult, then, as you so often say, the public 
will get the benefit. That possibility 
wouldn't worry me a bit because then we 
would only have a fixed amount of goods 
coming in, but the amount should be limited 
to a figure that will not hurt the economy 
of America. 

America has had a problem—there is no 
question in my mind about it. This indus- 
try, as well as many other industries, will 
go abroad, just as they moved south. Pos- 
sibly they will send plants to foreign coun- 
tries as well as invest money, and set up 
full-scale operations. As a matter of fact. 
there are many industries, in addition to 
textiles, which have already done this. 

So when I talk about textiles, I am not 
only talking about the fate of the industry 
but, more important, its effect upon the 
economy of America. 

Now, regarding that cotton subsidy, nat- 
urally we have to think of our farmers as 
they are very important to the economy of 
America. But do we want to give a foreign 
country the benefit of X cents per pound 
when American cotton is shipped abroad, 
made into cloth and shipped back to the 
United States? There is no question about 
it—there should be no advantage of X cents 
a pound to a foreign country in this situa- 
tion, I feel that American mills should be 
put on the same plane as foreign mills with 
respect to their costing of cotton on goods 
sold in the United States. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the 
persons listed below to the attention of all 
those who are interested in the welfare of our 
great country. 

Respectfully, 
LEON LOWENSTEIN. 

(Hon. Kenneth B. Keating; Hon. Jacob K. 
Javits; Hon. John O. Pastore; Hon. Lister 
Hill; Hon. John J. Sparkman; Hon. Richard 
B. Russell; Hon. Herman E. Hon. 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr.; Hon. B. Everett Jordan; 
Hon. Olin D. Johnston; Hon. Strom Thur- 
mond; Hon. Robert S. McNamara; Hon. 
George W. Ball; Hon. Luther H. Hodges; Hon. 
Robert F. Wagner, mayor, city of New York; 
Hon. Edward Cavanagh, deputy mayor, city 
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of New York; Mr. R. Dave Hall, president, 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 
Inc.; Mr. John W. McGovern, president, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers.) 


The Resurrection of Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, Craig 
Needham, a student at Bellarmine Col- 
lege Prep, San Jose, Calif., recently won 
second place in the sophomore oratorical 
contest at his school. I consider this 
winning speech to be so outstanding that 
I submit it herewith: 

THE RESURRECTION OF AMERICANISM 
(By Craig Needham) 

When I sit down and gather evidence on 
the “crazy mixed-up way” adults in our 
Government act, I begin to enjoy entering 
adulthood like a dentist’s chair. 

These adults say that communism en- 
slaves people, makes people mere cogs in a 
barbed wire prison state; yet they finance 
these prisons. Except for their recognition, 
loans, and outright gifts, the Bolshevik re- 
gime in Russia, China, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Ghana would have toppled long ago. And 
now these adults are setting up British 
Guiana. 

People begging for help against enslave- 
ment—Hungary and Laos, for instance—the 
adults don’t help. Tshombe in Katanga, 
strictly anti-Communist and pro-West, the 
adults are trying at this very moment to 
force into the Red prison. Must adults help 
their enemies and harm their friends? 

They set up a world commission of nations 
to stamp out crime and made the chief 
criminal a commissioner with power to veto 
any move to stop his own crimes. If this 
is the way an adult draws up a charter, 
let me not grow older. 

Washington's men endured Valley Forge 
and Nathan Hale stood proud to give his life 
for his country so that we could live our 
own lives free from the arbitrary dictates 
of a monarch. Why, then, are the adults 
trying to make everyone dependent upon the 
state, so that the state is the big “papa” 
which does all the planning, the 
and the deciding? This is monarchy all over 
again. 

For these adults the equality which gives 
us the authority to rule ourselves is no 
longer God given; the atheist is the only 
first-class citizen. Equality, too, no longer 
means equal freedom to pursue happiness 
but a material homogenization of all citi- 
zens like milk or bottled orange juice, a 
homogenization which they force on us by 
playing strange Robin Hoods who take from 
the industrious to make everyone shiftlessly 
alike. 

For these adults “might” means “right”; 
any world gangster who can keep people en- 
slaved securely, they recognize as a legiti- 
mate, lawful head of a state. If adults 
reason so poorly, should I grow to be an 
adult? 

Fortunately there is another kind of 
adult, an adult who is going back to Ameri- 
canism, resurrecting it again. 

This adult shouts that the American Gov- 
ernment is founded on God. He cries for 
freedom to pursue happiness in his own 
way—just as long as he does not abuse 
someone else's right to the same freedom. 
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This new adult demands that America re- 
gain her self-respect, that she be un- 
afraid to use her “might” to defend “right”. 
He will never “negotiate” with the Reds when 
negotiating means letting them have what 
they stole. It may mean that he must fight, 
perhaps die, but if he is not willing to die 
for liberty, he knows he does not deserve 
to have it. 

This new kind of adult, my kind of adult, 
is resurrecting the principles which made 
our country great. -He is not called a liberal 
but he is truly the liberal. He is for free- 
dom of the individual and against mon- 
archy which America once threw off. He is 
known by almost an evil word—‘conserva- 
tive’—but he could be better classified as 
an American traditionalist, a political com- 
panion of Bellarmine, Washington, Jefferson, 
and Lincoln. 

If I grow into adulthood, may God let me 
grow into this type to keep wonderful Amer- 
ica alive. 


The Medical Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in terms 
of service to humanity, there is no doubt 
that one our country’s most important 
industries is the pharmaceutical indus- 
try. In the conviction that the position 
and accomplishments of this vital in- 
dustry should be more widely under- 
stood by Members of Congress, who may 
be called upon to make legislative de- 
cisions bearing upon the health and 
well-being of the American people, I in- 
clude as part of my remarks the text 
of a speech prepared by the CIBA Phar- 
maceutical Co., of Summit, N.J. 

I commend it to our colleagues as a 
valuable statement of the views and posi- 
tion of the pharmaceutical industry, as 
follows: 

Tue MEDICAL REVOLUTION 

Let me start by telling you a very brief 
story. For the moment I'm not going to 
tell you the ending. See if you can guess 
what it is. 

My story is about a young woman in her 
late twenties, the mother of two small chil- 
dren. We see her about to enter her doctor's 
office. She is nervous and worried. Some- 
thing is wrong—something more than the 
wear and tear of housework and shopping 
and cooking. 

Thirty minutes later she leaves, smiling 
and feeling better already. She walks half a 
block and enters a drugstore. 

If you were to try to figure out the ending 
of that story, I think you would be wrong 
because that young woman lives in the 
year 1990, 29 years from today. 

Her trouble has been diagnosed as leuke- 
mia. She has a prescription from her doc- 
tor for a drug that will cure it. No wonder 
she seems relieved. She thought it might be 
something serious. 

In 1990, leukemia will not really be seri- 
ous. And neither will several forms of 
cancer or heart trouble. In that year, when 
our fictional young woman makes her life- 
saving trip to the drugstore, her child in 
kindergarten will swallow pleasant-tasting 
medicine which will protect him through life 
against more than one form of cancer. In 
that same year her golfing father, stricken 
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as he sights down the fairway, will be saved 
from a fatal coronary by a tiny instrument 
taped to his chest to record the build-up of 
danger signals and to inject a preventive 
dose of medication into his blood stream. 

Wonderful as these things sound—and 
they will be wonderful—drug cures and pre- 
ventives for a number of forms of cancer and 
heart disease are only a fraction of the 
medical victories we expect to see by the year 
2000, and probably sooner. 

But if you are the kind of person who has 
trouble believing in predictions, I think you 
will be more willing when I recall some pre- 
dictions that have already come true. Each 
of the health gains we enjoy today was, in 
its own way, and in its own time, as great 
a victory as the cures for cancer and heart 
disease we can expect within a generation, 

So let's start again and turn back the 
clock. In this case we only have to go back 
25 years. We'll settle down in the year 1936 
and try to look ahead to the year 1961. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-six was the 
year the March of Dimes for polio began. 
What memories that recalls—summer epi- 
demics of disaster proportions, overcrowded 
hospital wards, row upon row of iron lungs, 
wheelchairs, braces, and crutches. 

Many died, many were permanently de- 
formed. There was no way to prevent it. 

But had you been able to look across the 
years from 1936 to 1961, you would see a 5- 
year-old running back to his playmates to 
announce bravely that the shot the doctor 
gave him didn’t hurt at all. The shot is a 
vaccine to prevent polio. We take it for 
granted in 1961. 

So now when I tell you we are today in 
the midst of a medical revolution, the words 
“medical revolution” will have practical 
meaning to you. They won't be just a catch 
phrase you heard from some fellow from 
a pharmaceutical company, 

This medical revolution has no parallel 
in history. Here are just a few of the vic- 
tories scored in our lifetime: 

Our life expectancy has increased from 
49 in 1900 to 70 in 1961. If the Nation's 
death rate had remained co nt at its 
1937 level 3 million Americans living today 
would now be dead. (That figure no doubt 
involves a few of us in the room.) 

A child born today, perhaps at this mo- 
ment, can expect to live 10 years longer 
than a child born in 1930. Deaths in chil- 
dren 1 to 4 years old have gone down 80 
percent. Deaths in children 5 to 14 years 
old, down 71 percent. Deaths from influ- 
enza and pneumonia have declined 68 per- 
cent since 1930. Deaths from tuberculosis, 
down 80 percent since World War II. 

Helping to forward this progress in medi- 
cine and health has been a spectacular ad- 
vance in the discovery and use of new drugs 
to prevent, to cure, or to relieve disease con- 
ditions. In fact, you, the public—not doc- 
tors or pharmacists or pharmaceutical 
houses—coined the name “miracle drugs.” 

Modern drugs today actually cure scores 
of illnesses. 

Before 1940—not much more than 20 years 
ago, mind you—with a tiny handful of ex- 
ceptions, drugs cured nothing. You your- 
self did much of the fighting against many 
illnesses. Today on countless disease battle 
fronts drugs do the fighting for you. 

The parade of new and better drugs has 
been so fast in recent years that we estimate 
9 out of every 10 prescriptions written today 
could not have been filled in 1935. The 
drugs just didn't exist. 

In the late 1930's and early forties, the 
pharmaceutical industry came of age. 

We became, in fact, a new industry. With 
the first anti-infectives like the sulfa drugs 
we realized that there were no limits on fu- 
ture achievements if we could marshal the 
manpower, the brains, and the money. With- 
in reach were drugs to wipe out disease, re- 
duce surgery, shorten hospitalization, pro- 
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long life, banish pain, ward off untimely 
death. Overnight we were pioneers in a new 
field of medicine. 

Between 1940 and 1953 came synthetic 
drugs against malaria: penicillin and strep- 
tomycin—the broad-spectrum antibiotics to 
fight infections—the synthetic hormones like 
cortisone and its derivates which restored 
activity to thousands crippled by arthritis, 
and drugs like isoniazid to cure tuberculosis. 

Since 1958 have come the tranquilizers 
which have freed from mental institutions 
thousands of persons, allowing many to re- 
sume normal lives. Until then the popula- 
tion of mental hospitals increased alarming- 
ly each year. The tranquilizers reversed this 
trend. Today there are about 17,000 fewer 
mental patients in State and local institu- 
tions than in 1954, thanks mainly to mew 

. This means a considerable saving in 
tax dollars alone for patient maintenance 
and construction costs. 

The name “tranquilizer,” by the way, was 
coined by a research vice president from my 
company to describe the action of a drug 
we introduced in 1953. The drug was dis- 
covered in the root of a plant thought for 
centuries in India to have mystical curing 
powers. If took millions of dollars and 7 
years, but a team of CIBA scientists found 
the chief active ingredient which had been 
locked up since the beginning of time in 
these roots. A complicated manufacturing 
process now transforms them into an in- 
valuable drug for people with high blood 

or mental disorders. 

But it doesn’t make much difference where 
a new compound for à drug comes from—an 
Indian snake root, a Mexican yam, or if a 
team of research scientists make it in a test 
tube. Discovery is only the starting point 
of drug research. 

The journey from laboratory discovery to 
a potent, effective, prescription product 
usually takes about 3 years and many dol- 
lars—sometimes running into the millions. 
It involves extensive laboratory and animal 
tests and clinical before we receive 
Government permission to make it generally 
available to physicians. 

After a CIBA drug goes into production, 
the system which maintains and controls 
its quality involves more than 100,000 tests 
a year and requires a full-time staff of 50 
scientists and other people. 

Fortunately, the pharmaceutical industry 
in America has traveled this test tube to 
tablet road often. The result has been that 
in 20 years America has introduced more 
effective new drugs to combat or cure ill- 
ness than all of the rest of the nations of 
the world combined. Russia by the way, 
has produced no new or significant drug in 
the 42 years of its state-controlled existence. 

How has success been possible? What 
makes our industry tick? Much of the an- 
swer is summed up in a willingness to take 
enormous research risks, fierce competition, 
and what we call obsolescence. Let's take 
a quick look at each of these—risks, compe- 
tition and obsolescence. 

In research, the prescription drug indus- 
try accepts odds of about 1,600 to 1 against 
success. In 1959, for example, out of 
110,200 substances tested in industry labora- 
tories, only 63 became useful marketable 


Even though the score seems way out of 
balance—only 63 winners from over 110,000 
entries—63 truly effective new drugs are 
well worth thousands of failures. Any con- 
tribution to human health—the addition of 
even a few days to the human lifespan—far 
outweigh in value to mankind the dollar 
costs of laboratory and marketing failures. 

That brings us to my second point, tom- 
petition, 

There are today in America more than 
1.300 manufacturers of prescription drugs 
but no one company has more than 10 per- 
cent of the drug business. Because compe- 
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tition, few drugs dominate the market for 
more than 2 or 3 years. By then other 
products usually appear, each with its own 
Particular advantages for a particular dis- 
ease condition in a particular patient. 
Sometimes, the improvements are so spec- 
tacular they sweep the original product 
from the market. ` 

We call the process of replacement and 
improvement obsolescence. Now what do 
these facts of life in the prescription drug 
industry mean to your life, my life, and the 
lives of those we love? How do we benefit 
from research risks, competition, and obso- 
lescence? 

First of all, unending competition in dis- 
covery and improvement places new health- 
giving drugs in the hands of physicians 
faster than any other system. In the United 
States, a single disease problem is attacked 
on many different fronts, in many different 
ways, by many different organizations both 
public and private. Under state-controlled 
systems, there is no such diversity and no 
real competition. 

Second, competition to discover and to 
improve guarantees that your doctor has 
not one, but many different drugs weapons 
with which to fight a particular disease 
condition. 

To give you an example, take the new oral 
diuretics that have saved countless lives. 
They help people with high blood pressure 
and others who are unable to excrete body 
fluids efficiently, a condition doctors call 
edema. The drug industry didn’t stop with 
one. Today there are at least seven new 
diuretic drugs, including one CIBA product, 
made possible through research and com- 
petition. Each has advantages not found 
in the others for certain treatments and cer- 
tain patients. 

But despite all the health gains we enjoy 
today—gains undreamed of a generation 
ago—still, we do get sick and nobody likes 
to pay the costs of getting well. But I think 
you may feel better after I tell you a little 
more about drug costs and the uses to which 
earnings from prescription drug sales are 
applied. 

Today's advanced drugs take about 20 
cents of each dollar we spend for medical 
care. According to a US. Department of 
Commerce survey, this is a penny less than 
we spent for the less effective and less plenti- 
ful drugs of 1940. 

The average yearly per capita expenditure 
for prescription drugs is only $15. That's 
a lot less than most of us spend to keep our 
automobile healthy. If you smoke a pack 
of cigarettes a day, you spend about six 
times $15 a year on tobacco. If you enjoy 
& cocktail now and then, you probably spend 
& lot more than $15 a year on alcohol (al- 
though some claim it does have a thera- 
peutic effect.) 

Average yearly per capita expenditures: 
Tobacco, $36; alcoholic beverages, $53; serv- 
icing and storage of automobiles, $24. 

Into the price we charge the pharmacist 
go many things. Among these are research 
and manufacturing costs—expensive quality 
control procedures to assure the safety, 
potency, and effectiveness of our brand name 
products—salaries, transportation, and dis- 
tribution, advertising, costs of plants, and 
equipment and many other expenses includ- 
ing taxes. 

When all of these expenses have been paid, 
what remains is profit. To show you what 
this profit amounts to, let's take the average 
cost of a prescription—it was $3.25 in 1960. 
On the sale of that prescription the manu- 
facturer’s profit is about 19 cents. That's 
only a small percentage of the purchase price 
but I'll tell you how important it is. 

First, part of that 19 cents is paid out in 
dividends to the shareholders who have in- 
vested their savings in the company. An- 
other portion of that 19 cents goes to cover 
a contingency like this: 
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A company discovers a new and promis- 
ing drug. It invests millions in the new 
Plants and new equipment to produce it. 
Every test and trial known to medical and 
pharmaceutical science points to success. 
But in actual practice the drug fails. Profits 
must absorb that loss. And for new prod- 
ucts that succeed, profits represent the 
money needed in advance for new buildings 
and equipment. 

Without these profits there would be few 
new drugs because the drug industry could 
never afford to fail. It could never gamble 
on research odds of 1,600 to 1 against suc- 
cess. There could be very few drugs de- 
veloped on private money—your taxes would 
have to fill the void. 

Since I mentioned the retail pharmacist 
before, you might be interested in knowing 
what profit he makes. A recent survey (Lilly 
Digest, 1960) of 2,000 pharmacists showed 
that their average net profit before taxes 
was 5.7 percent. 

Right now I know you're thinking, “OK, 
it's an expensive, risky business but I still 
resent paying for a handful of little pills 
no matter what the cost.” I wouldn't argue 
with that. We all resent being ill and this 
resentment colors our thinking about all 
experiences in the process of getting well. 

But what do you really get for the money 
spent for the three or four prescriptions you 
probably buy each year? 

First, today’s potent new medicines often 
lower the cost of being ill. Not too many 
years ago if you contracted pneumonia you 
probably spent several weeks in the hospital, 
plus weeks of convalescence. The bill came 
to about $300 or $400. Today pneumonia 
can often be cured by your physician at 
home in a short time with less than 630 
worth of antibiotics. 

When you buy a prescription you are also 
investing in the research that will produce 
tomorrow’s miracle drugs. 

This year the pharmaceutical industry will 
spend $225 million on research—$225 million 
in 1961 compared with only $30 million just 
13 years ago; $225 million to press forward 
man’s battle against cancer, heart disease, 
multiple sclerosis, cerebral palsy, and all the 
killers and cripplers that plague us today. 

In these terms, I think you will agree that 
the dollars you spend on effective drugs to- 
day—drugs that cure or give blessed relief— 
also represent about the finest life insur- 
ance in the world. 

And we know that the wonders we predict 
will come true. Because a health team of 
the world’s most skillful physicians, pharma- 
cists, nurses, and medical technologists— 
brilliant research scientists—and the pre- 
scription drug industry are working to help 
you. 

This teamwork has already given us the 
finest health and medical care the world has 
even seen—and it will produce even better 
results tomorrow. 


The Honorable Louis C. Rabaut 
SPEECH 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of Congressman RABAUT came as 
a great shock to me, as I am sure it did to 
the rest of the Members of the House, 
for, despite illnesses he appeared to us 
to be an indestructible rock who could 
always be counted on to overcome any 
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setback and come back to his duties here 
and carry them out courageously and 
with great compassion. 

I enjoyed his friendship and treasured 
his advice and guidance. He was never 
too busy to help a new Member to be- 
come familiar with the work of the 
House, and as the new Member began to 
achieve experience here, he was always 
ready to suggest new ideas for meeting 
new problems. 

Patriotism, piety, love of family, and 
a deep and sincere sense of friendship 
dominated his life. He was in the literal 
sense & good man. I want to take this 
opportunity to express to Mrs. Rabaut 
and her fine children my deepest sym- 
pathy. He has left a wonderful heritage 
of integrity and decency, both in the life 
he led and in the laws he was instru- 
mental in writing as a Member of 
Congress. 


The Migrant Farm Labor Story—Part V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
in the New York World Telegram and 
Sun series by Dale Wright who has de- 
scribed vividly the exploitation of the 
migrant workers: 

THE FORGOTTEN PEOPLE: MIGRANT LABOR 

EXPLOITED BY DELAY TRICK 
(By Dale Wright) 

(Last April the World-Telegram assigned 
staff writer Dale Wright to see if the des- 
perate plight of the migrant laborer had 
been eased by recent protective laws. After 
working and living as one of them in scores 
óf locations from Florida to Long Island, he 
found these “forgotten people” still over- 
worked, underpaid, cheated on every hand, 
and forced to live in filthy conditions de- 
grading to human dignity. His report con- 
tinues today.) 

When I found myself stranded in a mis- 
erable Florida migrant labor camp with no 
work for 10 days because the tomato crop 
was late, my first thoughts were charitable 
ones. 


Naively, I figured a mistake had been 
made, that I and the scores of other work- 
ers with me had been 300 miles 
in the good fatth that Jobs were waiting for 
us. 
I've never been more wrong in my life. 

It wasn't the weather and the fact that 
the tomatos had not ripened by the time 
we arrived. The simple truth was that the 
tomato grower and the labor contractor who 
hired us with his fat promises planned it 
exactly that way. 

OFT-USED EXPLOITATION GIMMICK 


It's a favorite gimmick, I discovered, to 
exploit the illiterate, inarticulate migrant 
worker. Hang him up at a camp or a farm 
where he can’t run and then charge him for 
his food and lodging. 

What does a migrant do? I found that 
most of them, in hock to somebody all their 
lives, are forced to go along with the only 
rule of life they've ever known. 

They stay on, run up debts to the farmer- 
grower or contractor and then work off their 
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debts with sweat and toll when the crop 
comes in, 

And at the end? They haye nothing and 
so they move on. 

I stayed a couple of days, running up bills 
for food and my bed. There was no work, 
or no pay for anybody. 

So I- talked to the crew boss, the con- 
tractor who had led me to what he called 
the land of plenty but which I had dis- 
covered was a land of nothing. I told him 
I was leaving, that I was going into town. 


THREATENED WITH BEATING 


“Walk away from this camp, boy,” (a term 
often used condescendingly in the South and 
one that always grates on the nerves) he 
told me, “and the cops in town will catch up 
with you and beat you half to death. And 
if they don’t get you, I'll come after you 
myself.” 

He was a mean-looking fellow, over 6 feet 
and 200 pounds-plus. But I decided that I 
would leave anyway and take my chances 
getting into town—3 miles on foot—and 
moving along to another stop where was more 
work, 

Later I heard this bully make the same 
threat to other restless members of the mi- 
grant crew he had gotten to the camp. 
About 40 of them, including a dozen small 
children, had straggled into the camp in a 
motley caravan of broken-down buses and 
trucks. There was much grumbling and dis- 
content over no work. 

When anyone objected too loudly, he was 
threatened with head-whippings, I didn’t 
see anybody get slapped around, but there 
was not the slightest doubt in my mind that 
the boss man would do whatever he felt nec- 
essary to make his point. 

Men and women I had talked with on the 
long bus trip up from Homestead told me 
that getting a fist or a club upside your 
head. was one of the things you expected 
working in the flelds. 


OFF TO TAMPA BY BUS 


I had seen and heard enough. And de- 
spite the threats of the crew boss, I left 
camp the next morning, walked 3 miles into 
Ruskin and caught a bus for nearby Tampa. 
I had money, of course, for travel and I was 
able to get away. The others stranded at 
the camp, stayed on and waited for the crop 
to come in, 

On the bus, I met a 43-year-old farm 
worker I shall call William Lewis. He was 
born in a shack in a clump of trees near 
Okeechobee, Fla., one of 11 children of mi- 
grant parents. As soon as he was able to lift 
a basket of tomatoes or a hamper of beans, 
he had gone into the feld with the rest of 
the family. 

William had never gone beyond the third 
grade in school a backwoods classroom. He 
never learned to read or write. With his 
brothers and sisters he went through his 
early years suffering from malnutrition. 

As he put it, "We was hungry lots of the 
time.” 

The hungry years had left their mark. 
He wheezed and snorted constantly. His 
arms and legs were bent and misshapen. 
He shambled and shuffled along in a perma- 
nent stoop. 

Long ago, he said, he had lost track of his 
father and mother, didn’t know if they were 
alive. Occasionally, he stumbled across a 
1 or a sister in a work camp or a potato 

eld. 

ONE INDELIBLE RECOLLECTION 


Stamped indelibly in his memory was the 
recollection of the succession of filthy shacks 
and camps where there never was enough 
food to eat or milk to drink. As long as 
he could remember, he said, he had been 
overworked, cheated out of his wages and 
overcharged whenever he bought anything. 

“Ain't nothin you can do about it,” he 
sald wearily. “You got to take what the 
bossman give you. Then, when the work is 
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done, you move on. You gotta go some- 
where else.” 

William told me he had worked in just 
about every State from Florida to Maine. In 
several states, including New York, he added, 
he had gone on relief when there was no 
work. 

I asked him If he thought he could escape 
from the treadmill of migrant labor. 

“Never escape," he replied. “I don’t know 
nothing but picking and grubbing. I'll keep 
moving on from farm to farm until the day 
I die.” 

William’s plight, I discovered on my as- 
signment, was that of scores of others I 
talked with—Negro, Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
West Indian and poor white migrants who 
work the good earth but who get very little 
good out of it for themselves. 


Greater Los Angeles Press Club Awards 
Winning Place to Edsel Newton of 
Great 23d District, Los Angeles County, 
Calif., on His Editorial Entitled “Free 
Enterprise Benefits All of Us” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to 
present copy of publication on Thurs- 
day, November 9, 1961, in one of the 
very largely circulated newspapers in 
the great 23d Congressional District, Los 
Angeles County, which district I repre- 
sent in this my 16th year in this great 
legislative body. 

The winning editorial is by Mr. Edsel 
Newton, very long and always very fa- 
vorably known by me. I submit the 
comments by the editor in connection 
with the publication of this winning edi- 
torial entitled Free Enterprise Benefits 
All of Us.” I know you and all other 
Members of this distinguished legislative 
body join with me in cordial appreciation 
and congratulations to the writer, Edsel 
Newton, on his winning, and likewise 
upon the statement of basic principles 
set forth in his winning editorial. 

The comments and editorial follow: 
ENTERPRISE EDITORIAL WINS PRESS Honors 

An Enterprise Publications editorial pub- 
lished in mid-September has won a high 
distinction for these newspapers and 
brought to its author a $250 award. 

The editorial, “Free Enterprise Benefits 
All of Us,” by Edsel Newton, has been ad- 
judged by a committee at the National Press 
Club in Washington, D.C., as the best of all 
editorials on free enterprise to have been 
submitted in the annual competition of the 
Greater Los Angeles Press Club, 

Newton is editor of the Long Beach area 
Enterprise newspapers. 

He has received a number of citations and 
awards, including the first national award 
for news coverage of the maritime industry 
in 1947 from the Propeller Club of the 
United States. 

Specifically, the award is the annual one 
put up by James L. Fallon, one of 19 to be 
conferred upon winners at the Press Club's 
Fourth Annual Journalism Awards banquet 
tonight. 
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The Fallon Award is given for the news- 
paper editorial which best defines free en- 
terprise within the framework of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The award-winning editorial is reproduced 
here, 


Free ENTERPRISE BENEFITS ALL or Us 

Neyer in history haye the stores in our 
community been stocked with so great & 
variety of merchandise. And never in his- 
tory has competition been so keen, price- 
wise or otherwise. 

The stores in the main are thriving. Yet 
those conducting these many enterprises are 
not the only benefactors of the free enter- 
prise system as is too often assumed by shal- 
low thinkers. 

Too often when anything is written or 
said about the free enterprise system the 
emphasis appears to be on the advantage of 
free enterprise to the “enterpriser.” 

It is too frequently assumed that the 
greater benefit from our economic system 
accrues to those who own and operate busi- 
ness establishments. 

Too little is said about the advantages of 
free enterprise to the buyer consumer and 
Wage earner. Free enterprise creates jobs. 

In the absence of free enterprise the con- 
sumer is at the mercy of a state system whose 
bureaucrats decide, more than likely on the 
basis of party sympathies or affiliation, who 
gets what and when. 

The privilege of making a selection does 
not exist under a state system; brand names 
and competition are abolished, and, inevit- 
ably, rationing is imposed upon the populace. 

No state system can exist without a cen- 
tral core of all-powerful directors. This 
makes for a governing class that decides not 
only what one can possess or consume but 
which decides what he must think, and he 
must not think in terms of free enterprise. 

How would you like to be put in a position 
of begging for the privilege of buying a re- 
frigerator, an automobile, clothing or an 
adequate amount of food for your family 
from an arrogant partyliner? 

In America, an impartial paycheck is the 
decisionmaker. 

If you don't like your job you can quit it 
and get another; if a merchant's products 
ssa policies are displeasing you can go next 

r. 

“Next door,” in one dictatorship at least, 

is likely to be in Siberia. 


Budget Message 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


or OHIO : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, as I listened 
today to the reading of the President's 
budget message, I could not but think 
of a statement once made by the patron 
saint of the Democrat Party, Thomas 
Jefferson. He said: 

I place economy among the first and most 
important virtues, and public debt as the 
greatest of dangers. We must make our 
choice between economy and liberty, or pro- 
fusion and servitude. If we can prevent 
the Government from wasting the labors of 
the people under the pretense of caring,for 
them, they will be happy. 


Also, Mr. Speaker, Mr, Jefferson must 
must have read different history than 
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those of the Democrat Party who have 
followed him, for he, Jefferson, said: 
My reading of history convinces me that 


most bad government results from too much 


government. 


Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Jefferson 
foresaw that such a budget message as 
this might come to the Congress when 
he said: 

The natural progress of things is for Hb- 
erty to yield and government to gain 
ground. 


But, as you know, he also said: 

That government is best which governs 
least. 

Mr. Speaker, listening to the Presi- 
dent’s budget message, I like what Mr. 
Jefferson had to say. 


What's Right With America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the wisest statements I have read in 
some time is an editorial entitled 
“What’s Right With America,” which 
was published in the January 1961 issue 
of Changing Times, the Kiplinger maga- 
zine. Its author is W. M. Kiplinger. 

This is a balanced, hopeful, and real- 
istic statement—a healthy tonic to any 
of the distorted or exaggerated diag- 
noses of our society which are making 
the rounds from left to right. It does 
not seek to cover up the unpleasant, the 
troublesome, but it insists we see the 
whole America. And the whole America, 
as viewed so succinctly and sanely by 
Mr. Kiplinger, is a nation in which we, 
its citizens, can take great and justifiable 
pride even as we go about our business 
of making it better. 2 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Mr. Kiplinger’s 
editorial, as follows: 2 

Wuat's RIGHT WITH AMERICA 
(By W. M. Kiplinger) 

You hear and feel it everywhere—misgiv- 
ings and worries about America. It is said 
that perhaps we have lost our stuff, gone 
soft. No sense of purpose, no ideals. Even, 
it is said, our free-enterprise system no 
longer delivers the goods as effectively as it 
once did. 

These self-doubts boil up from within, 
from idealistic young persons, who burn 
with indignation over flaws in our ways of 
thinking and doing. From reformers im- 
patient over the delays in reaching utopia 
next week. From ordinary folks unnerved 
by rebuffs we get from all around the globe. 
And the self-doubts are aggravated by criti- 
cism from outside, from the Communists, 
who are smart in the ways of propaganda 
and who tell the world that the United 
States of America is a corrupt, self-centered 
society doomed to succumb to Marxism. 

What are we to think of ourselves? What 
are we to say to foreign critics? Is this 
country really all washed up? 

Are we flabby and decadent? True, we 
have the world’s highest living standards 
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cars, television, washers, fancy kitchens, 
supermarkets loaded with food, and we like 
these things. But the Communist peoples 
like them, too, and perhaps much of the 
pooh-poohing of our comfortable way of life 
grows out of envy." Remember that the Com- 
munists are trying to ascend to softness as 
rapidly as possible. The big reward they 
hold out to their people is the chance even- 
tually to live like the Americans. 

How come we have unemployment, while 
the Soviet Union doesn’t? Mainly because 
our system works too well, produces sur- 
pluses, while the Russians still struggle with 
shortages. Their full employment stems 
from inefficiency, unfilled wants, and forced 
labor. 

How can we speak for democracy when we 
practice racial segregation and discrimina- 
tion? The answer is that as a nation we do 
not believe in racial inequality. Some per- 
sons do, but on the whole, we are moving 
toward improvement with amazing speed. 

Isn't capitalism basically selfish? True, 
capitalism runs on the profit motive, profit 
for the individual. But the demonstrable 
fact about this kind of selfishness is that it 
makes for a high degree of productivity, more 
things for more people. Within our free en- 
terprise system there exists a welter of non- 
profit organizations, charitable institutions, 
cooperatives. The selfish individuals (all of 
us) who run the system through govern- 
ments of their own choosing impose taxes on 
themselves, pass laws providing for social 
security and unemployment insurance, raise 
money for symphony orchestras and start 
hospitals. 

When you are told that we are a selfish 
people, a grubby people, ask yourself why we 
are fundamentally such a religious people, 
which we indeed are. This is not just a mat- 
ter of maintaining thousands of churches. 
It is not a matter of mere surface piety. It 
is something of the spirit, deep within us, 
that prompts us to be humane—to give mil- 
lions to charity, to send our substance and 
our citizens abroad to help the less fortu- 
nate. We have always been generous, in- 
stinctively, and we keep it up, even when we 
are kicked in the teeth for our generosity. 

Why do we have poverty, juvenile delin- 
quency,’ laziness, drunkenness, opinionated 
ignorance, mental illness? Well, every coun- 
try has these problems—Russia included 
but they stand out here because of the gen- 
eral well-being of the great majority. We 
also publicize such troubles in an attempt to 
find solutions, while the Reds simply pretend 
that they have no such faults, Dictators 
can suppress any mention of rotten spots. 
In America, everybody shoots his mouth off, 
gripes about the Government, puts on the 
line any dirty linen he wants to air. Our 
defects are drummed into us from press and 
radio and TV and pulpit. That’s why we lose 
perspective, often think too poorly of our- 
selves. 

To find faults in others does not excuse 
faults in ourselves, but it does give a sense 
of balance. If communism is superior as a 
system, why no free elections to let the peo- 
ple choose for themselves? Why have all 
Communist conquests been by military force 
or by guerrilla revolts in backward coun- 
tries? Why has Russia fallen back on capi- 
talist practices to get its economy moving? 
(Bonuses, incentives, private farming, prop- 
erty inheritance.) Why are our broadcasts 
jammed—can’t the happy Russians be 
trusted to hear anything from the “decadent 
bourgeoisie’? Why do Communist countries 
vie with each other for selfish advantages? 
Where is the world brotherhood of workers 
and peasants the Reds promised—the broth- 
erhood that would do away with the poison 
of nationalism? 

If the trend of history really is toward 
communism, why have the most advanced 
nations of Western Europe turned against 
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communism and enjoyed their greatest 
boom? 

Whenever you start believing that the 
Russians are winning, bear this in mind: We 
have in fact won some big rounds. Russia 
was defeated in the attempt to communize 
Western Europe. Russia's plans failed in 
Greece, in Nasser's Egypt, in Iraq, in the 
Congo. True, we have lost in China and 
Cuba, and we have trouble in Latin America. 
But the Chinese Reds show no inclination to 
truckle to Khrushchev, and the last chap- 
ter on the wild Senor Castro has yet to be 
written. 

If you are tempted to despair of our sys- 
tem, try to see it whole, the good with the 
bad. 

As a machine for producing things, the 
U.S. economic system is unrivaled. The ben- 
efits of this economic machine are distrib- 
uted to many people. Our poor are fewer 
and less poor than the poor in the Commu- 
nist countries. Our middle class has tre- 
mendously expanded, upgraded from poor, 
also enlarged from the ranks of the once very 
rich. This has put the final kibosh on the 
class system that we inherited from Europe. 
It is we, not the Russians, who are 
the world’s most exciting revolution, bene- 
fiting millions. 

Dislocations, problems, yes. But again, 
we are sensitive to them and make efforts to 
find remedies. And our system contains 
within itself the capacity to find remedies. 
Why? Because the whole idea behind the 
system is that people have a right to be free. 
And freedom means the opportunity to have 
choices, to tinker with personal and national 
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The role of freedom in our system is not 
always fully appreciated. Too often we think 
of freedom as merely the absence of con- 
straint. It is much more than that. Free- 
dom means, for example, that you do not 
have to follow your father and be a farmer 
or a teacher because that’s what he was. 
But it also means you have affirmative 
choices to be a lawyer or a carpenter or a 
bum, to rise or fall on your own. 

Who is in charge in the United States of 
America? Wall Street? big business? big 
unions? No. Organized groups are influ- 
ential, but they are often in conflict, and no 
one of them is dominant. We come closer 
to running ourselves than any other people 
ever. P i 

To sum it up: We have goods, we have sery- 
ices, we have more wealth per capita. Those 
things are tangible and materialistic. On 
top of them, or perhaps at the base of them, 
we have individual latitudes, and the com- 
mon term is freedom. We are far from per- 
fect, but we make progress, We need not 
moan all the time or spend our time apolo- 
gizing for what's wrong. It's better to strike 
a balance. If we do, we stand up straight, 
with dignity. Then we see a good people, 
working and living within a good system. 
And that’s what’s right with our country. 


Do as We Say 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the Lowell 
Sun, which serves the reading public of 
my hometown, has a reputation for 
speaking the truth and speaking it often 
and plainly. The following article ap- 
peared in the January 2 issue. It is 
worth attention: 
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Do As We Sar 


The public has often registered its dis- 
approval of Federal aid of various sorts on 
the ground that States rights are infringed 
thereby and matters which would be amena- 
ble to local determination must be referred 
to Washington. 

Those who disagree with us argue that 
this is not true. They contend that the 
mere fact that Washington supplies the 
money does not necessarily mean that 
Washington will dictate to the State. In 
the matter of Federal aid to education this 
matter of Federal control has been 
frequently. The average citizen maintains 
that “he who pays the piper calls the tune” 
and it is our belief that when Washington 
supports our schools it will also direct them. 
We have never known Federal funds to be 
disbursed without strings attached to them. 

The latest pronouncement of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare sup- 
ports our position. Secretary Ribicoff has 
recently promulgated new Federal welfare 
rules to which all States receiving Federal 
largess must conform. He has set manda- 
tory deadlines for companies with his new 
rules. And, says he: “If a State does not 
conform then we cut off their money.” 

That's that. 


Judicial Review of Veterans’ Claims 


` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, as part 
of my remarks I am including an Asso- 
ciated Press story which appeared in the 
January 14 issue of the New York Times, 
dealing with the activities and opera- 
tions of the U.S, Court of Military Ap- 
peals. 

This court was created in 1951, as the 
Associated Press story goes, “after a 
wave of complaints that basic rights of 
servicemen were being flagrantly vio- 
lated at every stage of military proceed- 
ings. More than 15,500 cases have been 
docketed.” 

I am very much interested in the op- 
eration of this court, and I am pleased 
to note such a favorable press account 
of this new judicial body. 

It brings to mind my long interest, 
along with other Members of the House 
and members of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, in creating a similar 
court to handle claims of our veterans 
who have exhausted their administra- 
tive remedies in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and before the Board of Vet- 
erans’ Appeals. Far-reaching and con- 
clusive hearings, in my opinion, were 
held on this subject in the 86th Con- 
gress, and the bill on this subject was 
formally reported. I hope that in this 
Congress a similar measure may not 


_only be reported but enacted into law. 


I have recently advised the new Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration of my feelings in this matter. I 
think that the creation of such a court 
is inevitable. The Board of Veterans’ 
Appeals handles between 40,000 and 
50,000 cases a year, and all but 5 to 8 
percent of the claims are denied. - In 
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other words, adversely decided for the 
veteran. In this connection, the Court 
of Military Appeals, according to the As- 
sociated Press story, has a record “of 
reversals favorable to defendants of 40 
to 50 percent.” 

The purpose of the legislation pending 
before the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs is very simple. It is to provide 
a veteran claimant with his day in court 
after he has exhausted all of his ad- 
ministrative remedies. It seeks to pre- 
vent the Veterans’ Administration from 
being final arbiter—judge, prosecutor 
and jury. In my opinion, it would be 
the greatest step forward that we could 
take in the field of veterans affairs. 

COURT OF APPEALS AIDS SERVICEMEN 


WASHINGTON, January 13.—American sol- 
diers and sailors in trouble have a better 
chance for justice now, partly because of the 
U.S. Court of Military Appeals. It is an in- 
stitution that grows in importance as the 
services grow but still is hardly known to 
the general public. 

One way to understand the court and its 
attitude is to call on Homer Ferguson, one 
of its three judges. 

Judge Ferguson, a 72-year-old former 
Pennsylvania coal miner, dresses like a judge 
(he is one), looks like a grandfather (he is 
one), and speaks with the ease and self- 
assurance of a professional politician (he 
was one). 

As a judge on the Court of Military Ap- 
peals—the supreme court of the military— 
he has dedicated himself to the “little peo- 
ple,” as he calls them, and the protection of 
their liberty and civil rights. 

SET UP IN 1951 


The Court of Military Appeals was formed 
by Congress in 1951 after a wave of com- 
plaints that basic rights of servicemen were 
being flagrantly violated at every stage of 
military proceedings. More than 15,500 cases 
have been docketed. 

The court reviews certain cases after 4 
Pentagon board of review has ruled on a 
court-martial verdict. The court's decision is 
final. The number of reversals favorable to 
defendants is 40 to 50 percent. 

From his two-story, white brick home in 
Northwest Washington, Judge Ferguson 
drives daily to his $25,500-a-year job behind 
the green wooden doors of a trim, gray stone 
courthouse. 

There, he and his colleagues, Chief Judge 
Robert E. Quinn and Judge Paul J. Kilday, 
set about their task of assuring men in the 
service their basic rights. They have done 
so in such decisions as these: 

After a Navy machinist’s mate was con- 
victed of an offense in 1957, the court set 
aside the verdict because naval intelligence 
agents had refused to allow the prisoner to 
consult a lawyer before making a statement. 

An airman’s rape conviction was set aside 
in 1958 on the ground that the law officer, 
who corresponds to presiding judge in a 
court-martial, had made rulings aiding the 
prosecution. The military appeals court said 
he kept telling the complaining witness she 
did not have to answer defense questions 
that might incriminate her. “In this type 
of case,” the court ruled, “it is proper to 
prove the unchaste character of the com- 
Plaining witness.” 

In 1958 the court threw out the conyic- 
tion of a Marine drill instructor accused of 
beating recruits because the law officer had 
assisted in preparing the charges against the 
instructor. 

REFLECTS ON LIBERALISM 


Is Judge Ferguson a liberal judge? 
Settling back into a leather chair in his 
Office one day recently, he gazed through 
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his steel-rimmed glasses and reached a 
verdict: 

“I'm not sure ‘liberal’ is the proper word 
for a judge. I guess I could be classified as 
a strict constructionist of the law. Lib- 
erty is based on a fair interpretation of the 
law for the individual. If the law doesn't 
explicitly make a thing a crime, then 
it’s not a crime. If the law says a thing and 
it’s clear what is meant, then we have to 
follow it. 

“I can't do as I please and determine a man 
guilty because I think what he did is wrong. 
It's up to the Government, which defines 
what is and what is not a crime. A judge 
tries to ascertain from printed words what 
the crime is. Some people say this is con- 
victing or letting a man off ‘on a tech- 
nicality." I don't agree. 

“Thus, justice is blindfolded. I must 
hear what you did, not see what you are.” 

Judge Ferguson's devotion to facts and his 
tenacity at rooting for them gained him 
headlines in 1939 when as a Wayne 
County (Detroit) circuit judge, he took 
advantage of Michigan law to sit as a one- 
man grand jury. Hiring his own lawyers 
and investigators, he waded into an inves- 
tigation of vice and corruption. : 


THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY INDICTMENTS 


He didn’t stop until he had returned 360 
indictments and convictions. The mayor of 
Detroit went to prison. So did the police 
superintendent, the sheriff and prosecuting 
attorney of Wayne County, three Detroit 
councilmen, two county auditors and 
numerous police officials. 

Judge n, a Republican, went to 
Washington, where he served as Senator 
from 1942 to 1954. 

Reflecting on the changeover from legis- 
lative to judicial life, Judge Ferguson said: 

“Being a Senator is a combination of being 
a judge and an advocate. You advocate is- 
sues on the Senate floor—a great place—and 
at other times you sit in fudgment of what 
others are advocating. When I moved to the 
court, it took some time for me to settle 
down, stop advocating and be strictly a judge. 

“When I was a circuit judge in Michigan, 
I often had the impulse to talk too much 
and argue the lawyers’ cases for them. 
Finally, I printed a sign and glued it to the 
bench in front of me, where only I could 
see it. 

“It said: Keep quiet’.” 


Hon. Louis J. Rabaut 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
serving on active duty in the Navy in 
the Mediterranean last fall when I got 
the word that my great friend and our 
beloved colleague, Lovis Rapaur, had 
Passed into the Great Beyond. It was a 
sad day for me. 

Lovis Ranaur was one of the first 
Members of this body with whom T be- 
Came acquainted as a freshman Con- 
gressman, In that first year in the House 
I had the privilege of serving with him 
on the Board of Visitors to West Paint. 
It was then that I came to know of his 
great capacity for friendship, his warm 
understanding, his deep love for young 
People, and the sound wisdom and com- 
monsense bred from a lifetime of ex- 
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perience that have meant so much over 
the years to all the deliberations of this 
House. I was indebted to Louis RABAUT 
for the advice and encouragement he 
gave to me as a new Member. 

Lovis Ranaur will be remembered for 
many, many years for his service as a 
Member of Congress. He will be remem- 
bered for what he did in including a 
reference to the Diety in our pledge of 
allegiance— this Nation under God“ 
one of his proudest accomplishments. 
But he will also be remembered as one 
who always had the time and the will- 
ingness to help anyone in need. His 
staff was devoted to him. His friends 
were legion. Here was a great man, and 
a good man. 

This House will be the less for his 
passing from our scene. To his widow 
and his family I extend my heartfelt 
sympathy in their loss. 


Growing Concern for Aged Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues a timely and excellent 
editorial entitled “Growing Concern for 
Aged III““ from the Boston Globe, Janu- 
ary 9, 1962. I trust that the growing 
concern for the aged ill will be trans- 
lated into legislation by the 87th Con- 
gress at the first possible opportunity. I 
agree with President Kennedy’s state- 
ment in his state of the Union message 
that in matters of health, no piece of 
legislation is more important than the 
enactment under the social security sys- 
tem cf health insurance for the aged. 

The article follows: 

GROWING CONCERN FOR AGED ILL 

As the Congress assembles for 1962, Presi- 
dent Kennedy finds certain areas of domestic 
legislation taking precedence over others. 
Above all, the tariff issue must be faced and 
acted upon if the Republic is to move for- 
ward in full economic strength. But in 
recent weeks the minds of many persons have 
been greatly concerned with the problem of 
medical care for the aged. In immediate 
human terms this, above all other national 
concerns, demands attention. 

Thus within 3 days we find the Blue Cross 
Association and Senator Jacos Javits, Re- 
publican, of New York, offering counterplans 
that would provide such medical care. Both 
Plans are, first of all, a recognition of a 
major sociological fact that can no longer 
be ignored. A sensible program for the care 
of the ailing aged, other than the inadequate 
Kerr-Mills Act now in operation, must be 
fashioned promptly. 

There are 15 to 16 million persons over 
65 years of age in the United States today, 
and an estimated two-thirds of them are in 
nowlse prepared for medical and surgical 
bills that lie in wait for them or face them 
already. 

Persons over 65 years of age go to the 
hospital more often than their younger 
neighbors and they stay longer. Their an- 
nual medical bills are twice that of persons 
under 65 years, and their income is only half 
as high. The problem does not apply to 
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them alone, of course, since the burden often 
falls on their younger relations, if any— 
usually sons and daughters—and 
frequently an impossible financial chore on 
a struggling married couple. 

In the last session of Congress, the bill 
proposed by President Kennedy failed to pass. 
Since then he has pledged several times that 
he will press for the passage of the measure 
this year. Properly drawn and carefully 
managed, the bill could pass, not only be- 
cause of a growing awareness of the prob- 
lem, but because Members of Congress, re- 
turning to election contests in their home 
States in the fall of 1962, will be reluctant 
to acknowledge that they worked against 
such a bill. 

The chief stumbling block has been the 
matter of how the program should be 
financed and administered. Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Abraham 
Ribicoff has insisted on payment through 
Social Security tax increases, that the bill 
cover not merely the 10 million not prepared 
to pay, and that no means tests be imposed 
to determine who shall get the aid and who 
shall not. 

The Blue Cross Association has offered a 
plan for providing hospital care by private 
insurance through its offices, with the Fed- 
eral Government paying the premiums. The 
plan would thus eliminate the Government 
interference which has been claimed by 
many as the first step to socialized medicine. 

But the Blue Cross stepped away from 
the method of financing and omits the mat- 
ter of doctors’ bills and surgical fees en- 
tirely. Senator Javirs’ plan offers three 
choices to the beneficiary, using social se- 
curity to cover those persons under social 
security. Those who wish to participate 
through private companies would be sub- 
sidized to do so. 

Thus are the lines of battle beginning to 
develop. However bitter the in-fighting 
may become, the victims should not again be 
the Nation’s elderly citizens. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 


Aid to Latins Could Harm Economies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
present time Latin America has become 
a focal point in the struggle against the 
aggressive forces of communism. The 
great importance of this area has led to 
expanded programs by the United States 
of assistance to the Latin American 
States. More concentrated studies than 
ever before have been undertaken by 
committees of the Congress. 

This fall the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, on which I serve, sent a subcom- 
mittee to South America to observe at 
first hand present activities in the eco- 
nomic area. Recently Congressman 
Tuomas B. Curtis, Republican, of Mis- 
souri, senior Republican Member on the 
Joint Economic Committee, was inter- 
viewed at length by Sid Goldberg, editor 
of the North American Newspaper Al- 
liance. Major newspapers throughout 
the country carried reports of his im- 
pressions as stated in the interview. 
Among them are the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat and the New Haven Register 
on December 20, 1961; the Kansas City 
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Star, December 25, 1961; the Muncie, 
Ind., Star, December 26, 1961; and the 
Buffalo News, December 30, 1961. 

Editor Goldberg should be commended 
for his interest in obtaining this first- 
hand report from Representative Cur- 
trs. I would also like to commend my 
able colleague, Tom Curtis, for his ef- 
forts to develop a written report on the 
South American trip, which will prob- 
ably be issued this month and which 
will undoubtedly provide excellent ma- 
terial for all of us in the Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I am enclosing an article 
from the New Haven, Conn., Register in 
the issue of December 20, 1961: 


Am To Latins Cour Harm ECONOMIES— 
REPRESENTATIVE CURTIS, Back From Tour, 
WARNS OF DANGERS 


New York —The alliance for progress may 
disrupt the economic growth of Latin Amer- 
ica unless the Kennedy administration alters 
the concepts of the $20 billion aid and in- 
vestment program,- says Representative 
THomas B. Curtis, of Missouri, 

Curtis, senior Republican on the House- 
Senate Joint Economic Committee, has just 
returned from a month-long on-the-scene 
study of Latin American economic condi- 
tions. He had extensive talks with labor 
leaders, businessmen, U.S. officials, and 
economists in six Latin countries. Senator 
JOHN SPARKMAN, Democrat, of Alabama, and 
Representative MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, Demo- 
crat, of Michigan, also members of the joint 
committee, were on the factfinding tour 
with him. 

“The big mistake we're making in South 
America,” he said in a lengthy interview 
here, “is that we're teaching these countries 
to solve all their problems in terms of Fed- 
eral projects, when actually private enter- 
prise, or at least action on the local govern- 
ment level, is what is needed to do the job. 

For example, let's look at the approach 
we're taking to land reform in Latin Amer- 
ica,” the 49-year-old St. Louis lawmaker said. 
“The important thing is that these im- 
poverished countries are underpopulated. 
There are vast stretches of land, good land, 
not being worked today. 


SUGGESTS TAX 


“Now it seems to me that before we ask 
any country to start dividing up farms al- 
ready in production we should make sure 
that all unworked land is brought under cul- 
tivation,” he continued. 

“What's the best way to accomplish that? 
The real estate tax. This is a tax that is 
nonexistent in most parts of Latin America. 
And, where it does exist, it is primitive. A 
landowner in these countries usually pays 
the same nominal tax on his property 
whether it is used or unused. No matter 
how many improvements he makes on his 
property, no matter how much income he 
derives from it, the tax remains the same. 

“That’s why everyone in Latin America 
buys land. It costs nothing to retain owner- 
ship and, since the land’s value increases 
over the years, it is a good hedge against 
inflation. Even the factory worker or office 
clerk, as soon as he gets a few pesos together, 
sinks it into an acre or two of land he never 
cultivates, sort of like the French peasant 
hoarding gold. 

“The way to bring this land into action,” 
Tom Curtis said, “is to start taxing it on a 
market appraisal basis—the way it’s done in 
the United States. No one is going to let his 
land lie fallow if he has to pay a substantial 
tax on it each year. He's going to start 
working it—and the more improvements he 
makes on the land the higher the tax base 
goes, and thus the cycle is started. 

“The distressing part of this is that the 
U.S. aid officials we send abroad know noth- 
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ing about real estate taxes, There's no such 
thing as a Federal real estate tax in the 
United States—it’s purely on the State and 
local level—so they have never had to reckon 
with it or understand it. Yet it is the real 
estate tax that pays for our schools, sewers, 
police forces, and the other community serv- 
ices,’ Curtis explained. 

“The only tax these people know about is 
the Federal income tax,” he continued, “and 
in Latin America the income tax is not the 
answer to all economic problems.” 

Curtis said that before revamping the in- 
come tax across Latin America, the govern- 
ments should be encouraged to revamp their 
tax-collecting facilities, making sure they are 
getting all money due them. “This means 
bullding up a corps of honest, efficient civil 
servants, something Latin America lacks to- 
day.“ he said, 


Land-Grant College Act Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, this 
month marks the 100th anniversary of 
the beginning of congressional debate on 
the now famous Land-Grant College Act. 
Then, as today, the need for action to 
strengthen our institutions of higher 
education was sorely needed. The fol- 
lowing article from Overview is an ex- 
cellent re-creation of the atmosphere of 
the Congress and the Nation in 1862 
when the issue was at fever pitch: 
OUTLOOK GOOD ror Am TO EDUCATION IN NEXT 

SESSION or 87TH CONGRESS—REPRESENTA- 

TIVE Moret, Revises LAND-GRANT BILL— 

SECEDED STATES EXCLUDED From PROVI- 

SIONS—CONFLICT SEEN BETWEEN EASTERN, 

WESTERN RBEGIONS— MILITARY SCIENCE To 

BE Raum IN LIGHT OF BULL RUN DE- 

FEAT—LITERARY COLLEGES NEED HAVE No 

JEALOUSY OF AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES—SEN- 

ATOR WADE, FORMER TEACHER, To INTRODUCE 

BILÉ—PRESIDENT LINCOLN EXPECTED To 

Sicn 

(By Theodor Schuchat) 


WASHINGTON, D.C., January 2, 1862—The 
long fight for Federal ald to education should 
at last come to a successful conclusion in 
the coming session of Congress. Analyzing 
their previous defeats and acknowledging 
both recent political changes and military 
needs, sponsors of Federal aid have revised 
thelr proposals to gain additional support. 

The bill introduced last month by Fed- 
eral aid’s original proponent, Representative 
Justin Smith Morrill, Republican, of Ver- 
mont, contains several significant changes. 
The land grant to each State would be in- 
creased from 20,000 to 30,000 acres per mem- 
ber of the State's congressional delegation. 

The territories and seceded States would 
be excluded from the act's benefits. In view 
of the Union's need for more military o- 
cers, painfully demonstrated at Bull Run, 
Va., each of the so-called land-grant insti- 
tutions would be required to teach military 
science and tactics. 

It is too early to determine whether en- 
larging the proposed land grant will carry 
the bill to enactment and thus encourage 
the States to establish colleges of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. Western Congress- 
men will no doubt continue to demand that 
homesteaders come first whenever public 
lands are distributed. 

There is also support for the proposition 
that land grants should be made from ter- 
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ritorial lands only, not from the well-settled 
States, which would drastically cut the po- 
tential support for education if adopted by 
Congress, 

Senator Benjamin Franklin Wade, Repub- 
lican, of Ohio, a former teacher, will intro- 
duce the land-grant measure in the Senate. 
It was Senator Wade who led the successful 
fight for the bill in the Senate 2 years ago, 
when enactment was gained by a three-vote 
margin. He anticipates that western Sena- 
tors will introduce a variety of crippling 
amendments, but he believes that, with the 
departure of the southerners, he now has a 
2-to-1 majority in the Senate. 

Senator Wade's former colleague, Senator 
George Ellis Pugh, Democrat, of Ohio, has 
been replaced by Senator John Sherman, 
Republican, of Ohio. Although a fellow Re- 
publican, elected with Senator Wade’s sup- 
port, Senator Sherman is not expected to 
endorse land grants for education. He will 
probably not vote on the measure. But 
Senator Wade has assurances that Senator 
Sherman will not offer the economy resolu- 
tion proposed 2 years ago by his predecessor. 

Former Senator Pugh’s thrifty proposal, to 
delay distribution of land grants for educa- 
‘tion until the import duties collected each 
year are greater than the Federal Govern- 
ment's total annual expenditure, was de- 
feated by a 25 to 27 rollcall vote. Despite 
its strong appeal only 2 years ago, this pro- 
posal is not likely to be made again this year. 
Military expenditures have since risen to 
enormous levels and the cost of the educa- 
tion proposal is now seen to be relatively 
modest. 

Former Senator Pugh was also author of 
a proposed amendment to delete provisions 
of the bill specifying in some detail how 
funds. derived from sale of the land grants 
should be used to finance practical educa- 
tion. He contended that States should be 
permitted to use the funds for colleges as 
they saw fit, a viewpoint that the Senate 
rejected by a narrow 25 to 27 vote. States 
rights arguments are no longer compelling, 
however, and most of the votes supporting 
Senator Pugh’s position have departed with 
the Secessionist Senators. 

Seccession has also ended many of Rep- 
resentative Morrill's problems in the House 
of Representatives. Hitherto, southerners 
and westerners have dominated the House 
Public Lands Committee while Representa- 
tive Morrill's fellow northerners have con- 
trolled the House Agriculture Committee. 
Representative Morrill found it impossible 
to get his bill referred to the Agriculture 
Committee 2 years ago, and the unfriendly 
Public Lands Committee was then chaired 
by the bill’s archfoe, Representative Wil- 
liamson R. W. Cobb, Democrat, of Virginia. 

In his speeches, Representative Morrill 
has skillfully countered the objections of 
his opponents. First, he reminds his audi- 
ence that we are now competing economi- 
cally with other powerful nations. Con- 
certed effort is necessary to educate and 
elevate whole nations,” he has told the 
House. “That effort is being made abroad 
with governmental effort in the lead. Here, 
in the model republic where a free repub- 
lican government is installed to guard the 
general welfare, no such effort is being 
made.” 

Next, Representative Morriit answers the 
argument that all else must give way to 
military needs. We have schools to teach 
the art of manslaying and to make masters 
of deep-throated engine of war. And shall 
we not have schools to teach men the way 
to feed, clothe, and enlighten the great 
brotherhood of man?” 

The contention that the proposed new 
colleges would compete unfairly with estab- 
lished institutions was prominent in former 
President Buchanan's veto message 2 years 
ago. Representative MorrILL answers it with 
a few facts and figures” He reminds oppon- 
ents that his bill has been endorsed by 13 
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State legislatures and that nearly 68 million 
acres of land have already been granted by 
Congress to endow and support schools and 
colleges of various types. 

“There is no clashing of interests,” says 
Representative Morzm of his bill. “It is 
not designed to make every man his own 
doctor, or every man his own lawyer, but to 
make every man understand his own busi- 
ness. A lawyer is not the worse for having 
an intelligent client, nor a clergyman the 
worse for having a prosperous parishioner. 
Our present literary colleges need have no 
more jealousy of agricultural colleges than a 
procelain manufactory would have of an iron 
foundry.” 

With the southerners gone, the principal 
obstacle to passage in both Houses of Con- 
gress will be the perennial conflict between 
the Eastern States, anxious to share in west- 
ern wealth, and the Western States, which 
are always fearful of unbridled land specula- 
tion. Certainly, President Abraham Lincoln 
does not share the views of former President 
James Buchanan, nor was he elected with 
southern support. Although he has never 
endorsed the Morrill bill, President Lincoln 
by temperament and conviction probably dis- 
agreed with the Buchanan veto message 2 
years ago. 

On the other hand, the President is at 
present engrossed and burdened by his heavy 
military responsibilities. Endowment of new 
colleges to promote scientific agriculture and 
the practical arts must surely not rank 
among his chief concerns. Educators never- 
theless hope that, if the bill does finally come 
to him for approval this summer, President 
Lincoln will think of plowshares as well as 
Swords. 


The U.N. Bond Issue 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Antelope Valley Ledger-Gazette of Lan- 
caster, Calif., consistently expresses 
some of the finest editorial thought in 
the country. 

With unanimous consent, I should like 
to submit the January 12, 1962, editorial 
from the Ledger-Gazette in the Appen- 
dix of the Record. It points up the 
duties of this Congress and provides food 
for thought on an important issue soon 
to face us: 

Money isn't everything, it is often said, 
and the manner in which our Federal Gov- 
ernment (we will ignore the State govern- 
ment for the moment) treats money cer- 
tainly indicates that our leaders do not think 
so either. 

It isn't enough that we have a national 
debt that continuously keeps growing be- 
cause we cannot learn to live within income, 
but now we are going to create an interna- 
tional debt that will undoubtedly keep grow- 
ing because the United Nations cannot live 
without income. 

Out of money, the U.N. has come forward 
with a plan to float a $200 million bond issue. 
The UN. has no money but that which it 
collects in dues, it cannot levy taxes (thank 
goodness, though no doubt it will soon be 
suggested). Of the 104 members of the 
great experiment 82 are in arrears in their 
dues. (Whatarecord.) And the big money- 
eating project of the moment, creating 
something in the Congo (another one of 
those first prize coalition governments) goes 
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unsupported by the Russians, the French, 
the Portuguese, and the Belgians. 

This adds up to a ridiculous situation In 
which everyone—particularly fearful Amer- 
icans—says the U.N. is the greatest idea the 
world has ever known for achieving peace 
(whatever that is) and must go on—but the 
members are not willing to pay the cost of 
this effort at concerted world approach to 
the nasty little problems all around. 

So if the U.N. is a good idea, not enough 
people are willing to put their money on its 
nose to make it work. And the finest ideas 
in the world—and there are millions—can 
fail for lack of the willingness to put money 
on the line and buy stock in the venture. 

With the members refusing to pay their 
dues, and the support for the U.N. military 
action going unpaid, the U.N. had to come 
up with something very clever to get money 
from where money ain't. 

Well, in the United States (old “Sugar- 
Daddy" of them all) when we run out of 
money we look at our citizens and tell our- 
selves they are wonderful producers, they 
will be producing more children shortly, and 
all this added population will create more 
markets and with more markets there will 
be more production of more goods and sery- 
ices and we can borrow today what they will 
have to pay back tomorrow (or go bank- 
rupt—and we haven't done this since 1933, 
which one under the age of 30 can not re- 
member!). So we float bond issues, backed 
by the power of the state to levy taxes to 
pay back principal and interest. (It is 
not only the way we build Feather River 
projects, but the way we finance Los Angeles 
Community Centers, music and the like, and 
radio and television museums for Holly- 
wood—the people's credit is a pretty awe- 
some thing, and besides if the people will 
do it wealthy individuals will not have to 
dip into their socks to do someting they 
ought to do.) Well, back to our U.N. 

So the U.N. high command hit upon the 
splendid idea of selling $200 million worth of 
U.N. bonds, 

That almost cracks us up! 

And it ought to have all men who under- 
stand money and deal in it rolling in the 
aisles but for their fear that “Big Brother” 
may be watching, or even President Kennedy 
and the White House staff, and might 
disapprove. 

If you sell bonds you have to have credit. 
Bankers are a bit stuffy about this, not to 
mention the Government that mairitains a 
crew of bank examiners to make certain 
that bankers not risk the people’s money 
they have on deposit. 

But this forerunner of world government 
has decided that money isn’t everthing and 
to “borrow” $200 million by selling “bonds” 
to that amount at a nominal interest rate of 
two per cent. Of course there 18 not a gov- 
ernment in the world that can borrow 
money at that rate—only the Rural Electri- 
fication Agency of the United States gets 
money at two percentebut who cares, 
money isn't everything. But, reasons the 
U.N., if people want to be paid they will 
probably want money, and this is one way 
we can get it—if everyone will close his 
eyes to what we are doing. 

Who will buy the “bonds,” why old 
Uncle Sugar will, and John Bull will follow. 

Now we always understood that the Con- 
gress had to appropriate money and that 
the President could not spend without con- 
gressional approval—dnd that all money bills 
have to originate in the House. But the 
news stories say “The United States already 
has decided to take half the U.N. bond issue.” 
But a “decision” is not a decision until it 
is “signed, sealed, and delivered” and if 
Congress has to act it can not yet be a 
decision of the United States. 

But is it? 

Does our adherence to the U.N. subject 
us to “buy” $100 million of “bonds” worth- 
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less on their face at an “interest” rate that 
is not interest at all? And all this without 
the consent and approval of the Congress? 
We think it is about time some delinquent 
“nations” lost their membership in the UN. 
until their dues are paid up. Just like 
the old American custom. W. J. v. 


The Tour and Seminar Program of the 
Brooklyn Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, just about 
3 years ago my good friend, Hon. James 
V. Mangano, administrative director and 
general clerk of the Brooklyn Supreme 
Court, inaugurated a most interesting 
program which has since then taken on 
the aspects of a landmark in civic educa- 
tion. From a simple visit of a group of 
schoolchildren to see the Supreme Court 
Building in Brooklyn, the program has 
developed into an outstanding public 
service which includes guided tours and 
seminars for old and young who come 
there to observe and study the operations 
of the judicial branch of government. 

Mr. Mangano refers to the program as 
“democracy in action” and as “a new 
adventure in civic education.” And that 
is exactly what it is. In the short space 
of two and a half years over 13,600 per- 
sons have availed themselves of this 
service, and have acquired an apprecia- 
tion of the workings of our judicial 
system. 

I call this program to the attention 


‘of all my colleagues, as well as Federal, 


State, and municipal officials who may 
want to familiarize themselves with it 
and perhaps adapt it in their States 
and communities as a very successful 
method in civic education. 

The Brooklyn Supreme Court has just 
published a report which is devoted to 
this program. It contains many inter- 
esting details, letters from groups and 
individuals, pictures, statements, and 
editorials from the press. From it, I 
take the following which I am pleased 
to insert into the Recor: First, A pre- 
liminary statement by Hon. James V. 
Mangano; second, an editorial from 
the New York Times of January 28, 1961; 
third, an editorial from the New York 
Journal-American of December 8, 1960; 
and fourth, also a story from the Green- 
point Weekly Star, of Brooklyn, which 
appeared in its issue of December 22, 
1961. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert the mate- 
rial listed above in the RECORD: 

DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 
(By Hon. James V. Mangano, general clerk 
and administrative director to the board of 
justices of the Supreme Court of Kings 

County, N.Y.) 

In presenting my annual report, a report 
of the operation of the Brooklyn Supreme 
Court tour and seminar entitled, 
“A New Adventure and Concept in Civic 
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Education.” I feel that it is incumbent upon 
me to relate some of the background and 
history of this new adventure in education, 
as well as to pay tribute to those who helped 
make this venture a phenomenal success. 

Shortly after the dedication of the new 
courthouse on January 5, 1959, inquiries 
were received as to whether groups would be 
permitted to tour and witness the operation 
of this $18.5 million building. After due 
deliberation and consultation with the board 
of justices, I delegated Mr. Charles Soldkin 
to work out the details. 

Plans were developed and the program in- 
augurated. On March 11, 1959, the first 
group of schoolchildren arrived and re- 
mained a full day observing and learning at 
first hand the operation of the court. 

It was the beginning of our experiment in 
civic education. It is now no longer an 
experiment but an established fact that there 
is a dire need and necessity for this program 
to continue on a permanent basis. 

After my return in August of 1959 from 
my European trip to study court administra- 
tion, I rendered a report embodying my ob- 


servations and suggestions. I stated there- | 


in, that, while in Europe, I was made keenly 
aware and was deeply impressed with the 
tremendous respect manifested by the people 
toward their courts and officials. 

By reason of these observations I was 
prompted to suggest that our educational 
curriculum facilities be expanded to in- 
clude field trips to our courts, for all stu- 
dents. 

I am very pleased to report that as evl- 
denced herein many such groups took ad- 
vantage of the invitation. During the first 
year more than 6,900 persons took advantage 
of our invitation to learn how the court 
functions. This number consisted of school- 
children in the elementary grades, high 
school students, law school students, college 
students, civic groups, foreign guests, and 
jurors serving in the court a veritable cross 
section of human minds and intellects. 

The exhibits on file unquestionably indi- 
cate that the visitors profited considerably 
from the experience, resulting in more 
knowledge of and a more profound respect 
for our. courts and our judicial system of 
court administration. 

More than 13,660 persons have availed 
themselves to date of this offer to peer into 
the judicial branch of governmental func- 
tions and to see how it operates. The de- 
tails of the various groupings are contained 
in the body of this report. 

Due Process 

The due process of law is so frightening to 
the average person that he approaches a 
courtroom for the first time with trepida- 
tion. If he had a chance to observe the 
functioning of the court beforehand he 
would understand that the process is geared 
to operate in his behalf. And, in under- 
standing, he would be assured. 

An attempt to convey this understanding 
and assurance has been undertaken by the 
Kings County Supreme Court in a program 
about to begin its third year. The court 
conducts daily tours and seminars that leave 
the visitor with a clear conception of the 
jury system and the activity of the court as 
it affects the ordinary citizen. 


These are not hasty tours in which the 
visitor is merely permitted to glimpse a court 
trial in session. It is an all-day session that 
includes lectures on jurisdiction, procedure 
and the historical development of the court. 
The visitor attends the selection of jurors 
and the trial of a lawsuit. His group is 
addressed by a presiding judge. For student 
groups, a mock trial is conducted during the 
noon recess. The agenda includes a sight- 
seeing trip to the law library, the justices’ 
board room and other parts of the impres- 
sive. setting at the new Brooklyn Civic 
Center. The tour costs nothing and is con- 
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ducted with good humor and good taste, 
More than 8,000 persons have made the 
tours and left with a greater respect for our 
judicial system. Other courts would do well 
to study the success of a program such as 
this. It is performing a much-needed 
service. 
[From the New York Journal-American, 
Dec. 8, 1960] 


Court Tours 


“See Brooklyn First” could well be the sub- 
title for the series of tours through Brook- 
Iyn's new supreme court building. 

James V. Managano, administrative 
director and general clerk of the court, for 
several months now has been scheduling 
the program for visting dignitarles from 
abroad and throughout the Nation. 

His personal interest in the project has 
made the court tour one of the highlights 
for visiting VIP's. 

The visitors get a firsthand picture of 
practice and procedures in a New York State 
court. 

Mr. Mangano is to be congratulated for 
promoting this very worthwhile project. 
[From the Greenpoint Weekly Star, Dec. 22, 

1961] 
MANGANO Says IN Report: “Courr Tour 
ProcraM a Success” 


A “guided tour“ program begun 3 years 
ago in the new $18,500,000 Brooklyn Supreme 
Court Building in downtown Brooklyn is 
“progressing successfully.” 

The announcement was made this week 
by James V. Mangano, administrative direc- 
tor and general clerk of Brooklyn Supreme 
Court. 

In a 34-page annual report, Mangano dis- 
closed that more than 13,600 persons have 
taken advantage of the court tours and 
seminars arranged in the “democracy in 
action” program. F 

“Our program has had an overwhelming 
and enthusiastic acceptance by students, 
teachers, professors of our schools and col- 
leges, as well as civic groups,” said Mangano 
in his report. 

“The purpose of these guided tours and 
seminars is to bring the courts closer to the 
people, to guide them to a better under- 
standing of the judicial branch of govern- 
ment as well as to inspire our youth with 
respect for and knowledge of our institu- 
tions which maintain liberty under law—the 
courts.” 

Mangano also emphasized that the court 
tours are an informal way of giving our 
youth a unique form of education, thereby 
aiding in meeting another challenge—against 
juvenile delinquency. 

“The effect of the ‘guided tour’ program,” 
stated Mr. Mangano in his report, is shown 
by the hundreds of letters we have received 
from students of all grades who have sung 
the praises of the ‘guided tour’ which left 
them with a feeling of greater respect for our 
courts.” 

The “guided tour“ program was inaugu- 
rated March 11, 1959, when the first group of 
schoolchildren arrived and remained a full 
day observing and learning at firsthand the 
operation of the court. 

Mangano had assigned Charles Solodkin to 
spearhead the “experiment in civic educa- 
tion.” 

“It is now no longer an experiment,“ 
stated Mangano. “The tours commence with 
a briefing and orientation of the day’s activi- 
ties by Mr. Solodkin. 

“A lecture then follows during which 
among other related subjects are discussed— 
the importance and jurisdiction of this 
court; historical development of the court; 
differentiation between the civil and crimi- 
nal courts; court practice and procedure and 
explanation of the physical arrangement of 
the court building and description of many 
departments that are now housed herein. 
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“After preliminary explanations the group 
is taken on an inspection of the actual op- 
eration of the jury system. 

The actual process of jury selection 1s 
demonstrated. 

An address by one of the eminent jurists 
of the courts, during recess, is a highlight 
of the day's events. 

“A mock trial is reserved for the noon por- 
tion of the day's activity, during which 
complete and full student participation in 
filling all stations in the courtroom is in- 
vited. 

“Each position is carefully and dramati- 
cally explained and the class is encouraged 
to conduct its own proceedings.” 

Tours begin at 10 a.m. and continue to 
12:30 p.m. with time out for lunch, and 
resume about 1:15 p.m., continuing until 
about 2:30 p.m. 

The tours are conducted as a public sert- 
ice and there is no charge attached to the 
program. 


Where Commonsense and Justice 
Prevailed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the interest of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the October 1961 issue of the Anti-De- 
famation League of B’nai B’rith. It il- 
lustrates that commonsense and justice 
can and will prevail in those areas of our 
Nation which have not as yet imple- 
mented the 1954 Supreme Court school 
desegregation decision. 

The article follows: 

ATLANTA: THE DEEP SourH Says "Yrs" 

(By Richard M. Shapiro) 

Back in 1957, John Bartlow Martin trav- 
eled through the Deep South, interviewing 
hundreds of people on the subject of race 
relations for his series of articles titled “The 
Deep South Says ‘Never’.” This distin- 
guished and sensitive reporter concluded 
that resistance was then so great that de- 
segregation of the Deep South's public 
schools seemed “impossible in the foreseeable 
future.” 

At 8:45 on the morning of August 30, 1961, 
Thomas F. Welch, 16 years old, and Madelyn 
Nix, 15, walked silently from a black sedan 
toward Brown High School in Atlanta, Ga. 
The youth held the door open for the girl 
and the two disappeared inside. About the 
same time, seven other Negro youngsters 
quietly entered three other Atlanta high 
schools previously reserved for white stu- 
dents. Several hundred television, radio, and 
press reporters started thinking of packing 
up their equipment. Desegregation, without 
violence or howling mobs had come to At- 
lanta; the Deep South, finally, had said yes. 

A few persons and at least two organiza- 
tions had tried to organize boycotts and 
demonstrations. Their efforts failed dis- 
mally. The fact was, in the words of Atlanta 
Police Chief Herbert T. Jenkins, the atmos- 
phere of the city that day made it almost 
“sacrilegious to interfere with the opening 
of school.” 

What had happened that made Desegrega- 
tion Day in Atlanta so peaceful, in contrast 
to New Orleans or Little Rock and other 
cities whose D-days saw demagoguery and 
violence that shocked the civilized world? 

Georgia, along with many Southern States, 
had adopted a policy of legal resistance to 
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the 1954 U.S. Supreme Court decision on 
school desegregation. In 1955, its State as- 
sembly adopted a bill which would cut off 
funds from any school system that carried 
out the decision, thus making desegregation 
a practical impossibility. 

The mood of many Georgians at the time Is 
expressed in “Background; Atlanta,” a hand- 
book for reporters covering the Atlanta 
school opening this year, published by a re- 
markable group called OASIS (organizations 
assisting schools in September) : 

“Secure in their legal maginot line, most 
Georgians felt the Supreme Court emphasis 
was on the word ‘deliberate’ rather than 
‘speed.’ Schools would continue their tradi- 
tional way: regional mores would remain 
unchanged. The bitter lessons of Little 
Rock and Norfolk were yet to be learned.” 

This dream world ended rudely in January 
1958 when a group of Negroes filed suit 
against the Atlanta School Board to force 
compliance with the desegregation decision. 
At the time, few people realized that victory 
in this suit would pose an inescapable choice 
for the people of Atlanta: No schools—or 
desegregated schools. 

On December 18, 1958, 18 white parents 
chartered Hope, Inc. (help our public 
schools) for the purpose of saving free pub- 
lic education in Atlanta. Throughout, Hope 
chose to make the issue keeping - the schools 
open, rather than the more inflammatory 
and divisive one of desegregation. In June 
1959 when Judge Frank Hooper ruled in 
favor of the Negro plaintiffs in their desegre- 
gation suit against the school board, Hope 
knew that it had a monumental Job ahead. 

Although Atlanta is a Deep South city, it 
has many qualities that made Hope more 
than just a pleasant-sounding acronym. At- 
lanta is bustling and lively. It has attracted 
young and vigorous people and new industry 
from all over the country. In many ways 
it is a cosmopolitan city of half a million 
people. In the words of Ralph McGill, 
Pulitzer Prize-winning columnist and pub- 
lisher of the Atlanta Constitution, Atlanta 
“never wanted to be an old Southern city, 
Caught like a fly in amber, and dying of 
quaintness and musty charms.” In 1961, it 
was Ralph McGill—not members of the seg- 
regationist organization GUTS (Georgians 
unwilling to surrender)—who spoke for 
Atlanta. 

If the schools were to remain open, the 
State assembly’s 1955 school bill had to be 
changed to give local school systems the 
chance to open for school desegregation and 
still receive State ald. Hope worked at 
changing the attitude of the rural domin- 
ated States assembly toward local self-de- 
termination by the school systems. The 18 
parents who started Hope in December 1958, 
were able, by their fervor and enthusiasm, to 
rally a great number of moderates—mem- 
bers of the so-called Silent South—to their 
side. Along with the firm leadership of 
Mayor William B. Hartsfield, committees of 
lawyers, doctors, educators, clergymen and 
business groups went into action. The voice 
of reason was brought to the people of At- 
lanta and the whole State. Meetings, mail- 
ings, conferences incessantly hammered 
home the economic and educational disas- 
ters that continued defiance of Federal fiat 
would mean. 

Their unprecedented rallying of the mod- 
erates by Hope was aided and advised by a 
committee of skilled community leaders and 
workers in the field of human relations, The 
first great victory came when the Atlanta 
School Board submitted a stair stepping 
plan for desegregation of the public schools 
beginning with the 12th grade and Judge 
Hooper approved the plan. Now the bhsic 
task remained to convince the State assem- 
bly to change the 1955 law. 

A crash campaign was initiated. Mayor 
Hartsfield proclaimed a Save Our School 
Week. Sparked by Hope, a tremendous 
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grassroots movement to keep the schools 
open swept the State. On January 18, 1961, 
Gov, S. Ernest Vandiver—who had been 
elected to office just 2 years before on a pro- 
gram of keeping Georgia's schools segre- 
gated—made a dramatic change. Under his 
leadership, the State assembly passed a 
child protection plan which permitted local- 
ities to decide for themselves the issue of 
desegregation. 

The conflict between Federal and State 
law had been resolved. Now the emphasis 
shifted to desegregation with dignity. At 
all costs, repetition of New Orleans out- 
breaks and violence had to be avoided. To 
meet this crucial test still another organiza- 
tion was brought into being—Oasis (or- 
ganizations assisting schools in September). 
Unlike Hope it was an organization of or- 
ganizations, not individuals. It had more 
than 53 affiliates ranging alphabetically from 
the American Association of University 
Women to the YWCA and including such 
groups as the NAACP and the junior cham- 
ber of commerce (and the ADL). In its 
relatively brief existence it stimulated hun- 
dreds of meetings which ranged in size 
from a collection of half a dozen anxious 
parents in a living room to mass assemblages 
in auditoriums, A group of actors under 
Oasis sponsorship put on desegregation 
skits for teenagers. White and Negro youth 
leaders were brought together in meetings. 
One payday, more than 50,000 wage earners 
found little blue notices in their pay enve- 
lopes, issued by the junior chamber of 
commerce. Their message: “Atlanta is a 
great city, too busy to hate. Let’s keep it 
that way.” 

All of this paved the way. But more than 
a good climate was necessary; the hatemon- 
gers had to be handled too. 

The racists were there, of course, in full 
force in the weeks prior to August 30. At- 
lanta was flooded with vicious anti-Negro 
and anti-Semitic propaganda put out by such 
organizations as the National States Rights 
Party and the National White American 
Party. Edward R. Fields of the NSRP was on 
the Atlanta scene; so, too, were such well- 
known troublemakers as J. B. Stoner, Jo- 
seph Beauharnais, Roy Frankhauser, and 
Robert Lyons. G. Lincoln Rockwell was rep- 
resented by one William G. Cody, in town 
to see what mischief he could do. 

Back in January 1958, the ADL Bulletin 
featured an article by Alexander F. Miller, 
ADL's community service director, called 
“Violence: It Need Not Happen.” One of its 
major points was that “a community, no 
matter how grave its tensions, will usually 
avoid violence if it has a fearless police chief, 
backed by a courageous mayor, backed by a 
resolute judge.” Atlanta had all three, a 
vital clue to its peaceful desegregation day. 

The fearless police chief is Herbert T. 
Jenkins, an honest and unusual man. At a 
training institute for policemen in 1960 he 
made his own beliefs clear: “Personally, I 
prefer the status quo. I am sure that you 
do. But the Supreme Court has held the 
status quo illegal. I am prepared to yield 
to the judgment of the Supreme Court. 
Why? As law-enforcement officers, there is 
no other position we can honestly take.” 

Chief Jenkins sent emissaries from his de- 
partment to other southern communities 
with tension situations in order to profit from 
their experience. The Atlantic Police Depart- 
ment also made use of a thousand copies of 
ADL's law-enforcement guide, “With Justice 
for All,” presented to it by the Atlanta Jew- 
ish Community Council. 

Three weeks before school opened, Chief 
Jenkins made a no-nonsense statement: “Un- 
der no circumstances will objections, discus- 
sions, or disturbances be permitted at any of 
the schools.” The handbook for reporters 
covering Atlanta's desegregation, Back- 
ground: Atlanta,” published by Oasis, shows 
the extent of police preparations for the day. 
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It clearly marks the areas off limits to pub- 
lic and press around the four high schools 
so that no violator could plead ignorance. 

On August 30, five young men—including 
William G. Cody of the American Nazi Party— 
were immediately arrested when their actions 
indicated that they had come to create a dis- 
turbance around the high schools. Other 
potential troublemakers got the message; 
there were no other efforts at interference. 

The five young men were quickly brought 
before a resolute judge, Chief Municipal 
Court Judge Luke A. Arnold, who sentenced 
each to 30 to 60 days in a prison stockade on 
the grounds that “the law of the land has 
to be upheld and I have sworn an oath to 
the American Constitution.” 

The third ingredient of the formula for 
avoiding violence—a courageous mayor— 
was always in evidence. Mayor Hartsfield 
spoke with passion and conviction the night ' 
before school opened. His statement was 
consistent with all his deeds: “Atlanta is on 
trial—the city wants to do the right thing— 
men and women have worked hard to see 
that things come off right. If anything goes 
wrong, we will be sick and hurt.“ 

In a way, the troublemakers never had a 
chance in Atlanta. The week before D-Day, 
there were daily editorials in the press call- 
ing for peaceful compliance. There were 
more than 700 church and synagogue dis- 
cussions or sermons calling for an orderly 
August 30. Spot announcements filled the 
airways. The Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce placed a full-page ad in the press. 
The weekend before the 30th was proclaimed 
by Mayor Hartsfield as Law and Order Week- 
end. 

A fearless police chief, a courageous mayor, 
and a resolute judge did their jobs well. 
They were joined by many others, including 
the superintendent of schools, Dr. Frank 
Letson, who issued regulations to the school 
system which, in effect, set the climate with- 
in each school to keep the peace. There 
were also thousands of other persons of good 
will, many of them anonymous, who worked 
in volunteer and professional planning for 
the day. And the glory also lies with the 
average citizen of Atlanta—a citizen of his 
country—who, in the words of Ralph McGill 
displayed such a commonsense awareness 
of the alternative—mobs, closed schools, 
chaos. 3 

Above all, Atlanta was a model of its kind, 
a fact noted by President Kennedy that day 
when a Negro boy opened a school door for 
a Negro girl—and no mobs screamed in hate 
and madness. The President broke into his 
press conference on August 30 to say, “I 
strongly urge the officials and citizens of all 
communities which face this difficult tran- 
sition * * * to look closely at what Atlanta 
has done: 


Doorkeeping as a Fine Art 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the fame of William M. Miller, 
our doorkeeper and reasonable facsimile 
of the indispensable man, continues to 
spread. Newspaper readers of Green- 
ville, S.C., now have been introduced to 
“Fishbait” through an article by Charles 
McDowell, Jr., appearing in the Green- 
ville News, which I include under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, 
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Mr. McDowell, incidentally, is a Vir- 
ginian whose perceptive and pungent 
comments are read widely in the Com- 
monwealth, as they reach print first in 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

The article on Doorkeeper Miller fol- 
lows: 

FISHBAIT'S STATE OF UNION SHOW 
(By Charles McDowell, Jr.) 

The President's state of the Union address 
is our Government's closest approach to a 
solemn ceremonial occasion, but it doesn't 
approach close enough to make anyone un- 
comfortable. 

William M, Fishbait“ Miller is one of the 
main reasons that the ceremony keeps its 
feet on the ground. He is doorkeeper of the 
House, and this is his show. He is chief 
arranger, announcer, usher, and establisher 
of mood. 

“Fishbait” is a short man with a rolling 
gait, hearty manner, heavy glasses on a face 
of rustic and deceptive innocence, and the 
voice of a great frog. He is incapable of be- 
ing stuffy, which has made him an object 
of wonder and affection in Washington for 
many years. 

Announcing the entrances of the mighty 
into the House for this annual ritual while 
diplomats from throughout the world strain 
forward in the seats, “Fishbait” sounds as 
if he were summoning a crowd of hard-of- 
hearing friends to a barbecue in his native 
Pascagoula, Miss. 

While the President is coming up to the 
Capitol from the White House, Fishbait 
stands at the main door of the House under 
the crowded galleries and bellows something 
about the Members of the U.S. Senate. They 
enter and he leads them down the aisle. On 
his way to the door, he shakes a few hands 
and pats a few backs. 

The Members of House and Senate greet 
one another warmly. With uncharacteristic 
gallantry toward the Senate, the House 
members make room for the Senators in the 
jammed chamber. Democrats and Republi- 
cans mingle to show the outside world that 
we are all pulling together. 

Another whoop from the door and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff enter, trying hard to 
look unified and subdued in the presence of 
the civil authority. 

The members of the Cabinet enter, smil- 
ing uneasily at the Members of Congress. 
The Justices of the Supreme Court enter 
wearing black robes and making the gamest 
effort of all to look solemn. Fishbait has 
been known to give a Justice of the Supreme 
Court as friendly a whack on the back as 
anyone else. 

Finally Fishbait musters all his volume 
and Mississippi overtones to blare out, “The 
Pres-i-dent of the United States.” Every- 
one stands and applauds. The President 
smiles at Fishbait. Then the President 
walks briskly down the aisle. All Presidents 
walk briskly at this point; if they don't peo- 
ple will fret about their health: 

The President shakes the hands of the 
Vice President and the Speaker, who are 
seated above and behind him, and begins to 
read his speech. The whole U.S. Govern- 
ment is now on view in one place at one 
time, and Fishbait stands at the rear of the 
room looking on benignly. 

The press gallery is full to overflowing. 
Correspondents who have not been seen 
since the last state of the Union address 
come out of hiding to fight for seats in the 
front rows. 

What you see from the press gallery is the 
audience. The President is visible only from 
the first couple of rows, and all you see from 
there is the top of his head. So the press 

follows the text of the speech, issued hours 
earlier, and watches the audience. 

Some keen observers watch the faces of 
the congressional leaders at key places in 
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the speech, and divine thereby the future of 
the President's legislative program. (The 
whispers pass among the pundits: “BYRD 
winced,” “Dmxsen didn't applaud,” “The 
Middle West is stomping its feet,” “So-and-so 
is asleep.“) Foreign affairs experts watch 
the face of the Russian Ambassador and take 
copious notes. Women’s page writers watch 
the President's wife and consult one another 
about the color of her hat. 

Several observers concentrate on counting 
the number of times the President is inter- 
rupted by applause. They compare their 
totals with past totals recorded in black note- 
books, and arrive at vast conclusions—less 
than 15 times, cool reception; 15 to 25, luke- 
warm; 25 to 35, friendly; 35 and up, enthu- 
Siastic. 

At the end of his speech, the President 
steps down from the rostrum, accepts con- 
gratulations from the Cabinet, the Supreme 
Court and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
works his way up the aisle shaking hands 
with Members of Congress. Some observers 
believe it is significant to note exactly which 
Members offer their hands. In any case, the 
last hand he shakes at the door is Fishbait’s 
hand, and the ceremony is over. 


Special House Committee on Captive 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday I pointed out to the Members 
of the House the inconsistency between 
the position taken by Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, in his letter to the chairman 
of the Rules Committee last August con- 
cerning the creation of a Special House 
Committee on Captive Nations, and that 
of U.N. Ambassador Stevenson in his 
letter of November 25 to the President of 
the United Nations Assembly in attack- 
ing Moscow’s colonialism both within 
and outside the Soviet Union. However, 
the latest developments in the U.N., 
where a full-scale Communist-inspired 
debate on colonialism in Africa is taking 
place, have not received any counter-re- 
sponse from Mr. Stevenson or his associ- 
ates at this time. 

The Communist puppet governments 
of Yugoslavia, Poland, and Bulgaria in 
leading the assault on Portugal for al- 
leged repression of natives in Angola are 
themselves tragic examples of colonial- 
ism as practiced by the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave granted, I 
insert in the Recorp at this time a Man- 
ion Forum address on “Captive Na- 
tions—Moscow’s Achilles Heel,” by Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, which is most perti- 
nent to the subject of the creation of a 
ion forum address on “Captive Na- 
tions, and which also points up the need 
for a thorough investigation into State 
Department policies regarding the So- 
viet Union: 

CAPTIVE NatTions—Moscow's ACHILLES HFEL 


(By Dr. Lev E, Dobriansky) 

DEAN MANION. Time and again, over this 
microphone you haye heard me and others 
repeat a simple statement of fact, namely, 
that our best allies in our war against the 
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Soviet Communist conquest are the people 
of the captive nations now enslaved by 
Moscow. 

The hatred of these people for the slave- 
masters of the Kremlin and their burning 
desire to be free from Communist tyranny 
is the best weapon in our arsenal, but our 
leaders continue to refuse to use it. 

Rather than employ this weapon, which 
could give us complete and final victory 
without the hot, worldwide atomic holocaust 
that the pacifists are always warning us 
about, we steadily retreat and bankrupt our- 
selves in senseless, self-defeating efforts to 
buy off the Kremlin’s Communist lieuten- 
ants in the Congo, Yugoslavia, and Indonesia. 
Nevertheless, our State Department to the 
contrary, Congress by unanimous resolu- 
tion has made our interest in the freedom 
of the captive nations a matter of. official 
concern. And, responsive to Congress, the 
President has proclaimed an official Captive 
Nations Week in this country every year 
since 1959. Why doesn't our State Depart- 
ment enforce our captive nations resolu- 
tion? 

The chief author of that resolution, Dr. 
Ley E. Dobriansky, is here to discuss this 
vitally important question. My guest is 
neither a Congressman nor a politician. He 
is a scholar; a professor at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, ang the chairman of a group of 
prominent patriots known as the National 
Captive Nations Committee, 1000 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Dobriansky, tell us why you believe so 
sincerely that the full implementation of 
the captive nations resolution could help 
us win the war with communism. 

Dr. DonntaxsK r. Dean Manion, let me 
stress at the outset that, for me, this is not 
just a matter of sincere belief based on good 
emotional sentiment or humanitarian in- 
clination. Primarily, it is one of deep in- 
tellectual conviction and certitude supported 
by overwhelming evidence, by facts, figures, 
and tested principles. 

The complete and documented story be- 
hind this resolution and how it became Pub- 
lic Law 86-90 was published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of January 21, 1960 (pp. 
918-923). The story goes back to August 
1958 and relates how we first failed with it 
under the sponsorship of Congressman Cre- 
tella, of Connecticut. 

But then, as now, I was convinced that 
the captive nations—and I mean all 22 and 
more—are Khrushehev's permanent night- 
mare and, at the same time, our 1,000 mega- 
ton political weapon. Then, as now, I felt 
we were allowing this weapon to rust and 
corrode under a heap of political clichés 
about simply remembering the captive peo- 
ples. We tried again and, as you know, Con- 
gress passed the resolution in July 1959. The 
events that followed furnish incontestable 
proof of the resolution’s multimegatonic 
potency in the cold war. 

To appreciate the significance of Public 
Law 86-90 and to grasp the new dimensions 
and directions for its full implementation, it 
is necessary to recall these events briefly. 
What many of us are perhaps unaware of is 
the fact that the succession of these events 
started in July 1959 and has continued into 
the present. The resolution precipitated a 
series of explosions in Moscow, then and 
since. 

We all recall how Khrushchey exploded 
when the resolution- became law. Vice 
President Nixon himself was stunned and 
baffled by Khrushchev’s violent reaction. But 
how many of us realize that since then—in 
articles, speeches, over the air, and in the 
UN—Knhrushchev and his puppets have re- 
peatedly condemned the resolution? 

Only this past summer President Kennedy 
Was severely criticized for proclaiming Cap- 
tive Nations Week. And our nationwide ob- 
servances of the Week have proven to be 
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anathema to Moscow’s propaganda and pre- 
tensions. 

Now, have you ever asked yourself: “How 
is it that Moscow with all its vaunted power, 
its missiles and bombs, its historical Mes- 
slanism and also Hitlerian methods of ter- 
rorism, should itself be terrified by a simple 
resolution of our Congress?” In thinking 
about this you will doubtless wonder about 
the fact that this wasn't the first time our 
leaders and Congress spoke in behalf of the 
Captive Nations. Perplexing, isn't it? And 
yet, not mystifying at all. 

In the cold war Khrushchev perceives the 
full import of this resolution, if many of 
our leaders still don’t. He is senstively aware 
of the decisive damage that a full, imagina- 
tive and skillful implementation of the re- 
solution would wreak upon his colonial em- 
pire. He knows that in the eyes of the 
world it would destroy the projected image 
of the Soviet Union as a powerful, confident, 
monolithic state, capable of even competing 
with the United States. 

Khrushchey also knows the tremendous 
leverage such implementation would provide 
the 115 million people of the captive non- 
Russian nations within the Soviet Union to 
assert their rights to national freedom, in- 
dependence, and direct concourse with free 
world nations and peoples. 

Khrushchey knows, too, that the resolution 
is aimed at all freedom-loving Russians who 
understand that their nation of 100 million 
can never be free so long as 22 and more 
non-Russian nations are held captive under 
the foreign yoke of Moscow. In short, 
Khrushchev fears it because it spells trouble, 
Pressure, resistance, insecurity, and ultimate 
rebellion and disaster within the Soviet 
Union itself. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS—MECHANISM FOR COLD WAR 
BY WESTERN POWERS 


The determining fact here is this: By this 
resolution our Government recognized for 
the first time the existence of over a dozen 
Captive non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R, 
itself. There is no question but that these 
nations—White Ruthenia, Ukraine, Georgia, 
Turkestan and others—are strategically 
more important than those we are familiar 
with in Central Europe. 

Make no mistake about it, many cold war 
channels are open to tap the boundless 
reser voir of patriotic nationalism and his- 
torical drives for independence in these oc- 
cupied nations, All that Khrushchey fears 
in this respect can in time come to pass 
without inciting any hot war. In fact, his 
mounting insecurities within this sub- 
empire would definitely work against it. 

Dean Manton. Doctor, this captive na- 
tions resolution passed Congress without a 
dissenting vote. Why has so little been done 
about it by the executive branch of our 
Government? 

Dr. Dosgiansky. The reason for this anom- 
alous and self-defeating situation rests on a 
combination of circumstances. These are 
faulty knowledge and basic misconceptions, 
Outright policy contradictions and, conse- 
quently, a heavy dose of specious reasoning. 
In combination they add up to our grave 
losses in initiative, in launching an offen- 
sive, and in developed opportunities for the 
expansion of freedom. 

Let me cite a few concrete examples. This 
past summer the Secretary of State wrote a 
letter to Chairman Howanẽ W. SMITH, of the 
House Rules Committee, opposing the crea- 
tion of a Special House Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations at this time. In it he expresses 
concern that Moscow would not like it, par- 
ticularly in the Berlin crisis. He also says 
that governmental and private sources have 
long been studying this subject anyway. 
On this I publicly challenge Secretary Rusk 
to produce any comprehensive study dealing, 
for example, with Soviet Russian economic 
colonialism within the Soviet Union. But, 
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with contextual propriety, let me quote this 
from his letter. He says: 

“The U.S. Government's position is weak- 
ened by any action which confuses the rights 
of formerly independent peoples or nations 
with the status of areas, such as the Ukraine, 
Armenia, or Georgia, which are traditional 
parts of the Soviet Union. Reference to these 
latter areas places the U.S. Government in 
the undesirable position of seeming to ad- 
vocate the dismemberment of an historical 
state." 

Ponder this statement carefully. It will 
be a classic on how to lose the cold war. 
The poor state of knowledge, interpretation, 
and vision reflected by it is well nigh appall- 
ing at this perilous juncture of our histgry. 
Each of the countries mentioned was inde- 
pendent in the post-World War I period, 
was recognized by Soviet Russia and numer- 
ous other countries, and has fought valiantly 
to this day to regain its independence, but 
the Secretary says, in effect, so what, they 
are traditional parts of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union has scarcely been in 
existence for 40 years, but Mr. Rusk deems 
this traditional enough to seal the fate of 
the first victims of Soviet Russian imperial- 
ism. If he tries to wiggle out of this by 
interpreting the foviet Union as a successor 
to the historical state of the Tsarist Rus- 
sian Empire, he is even worse off. Armenia 
was not a traditional part of this historical 
state and since when has our State Depart- 
ment become the sanctifier of the Russian 
Empire, whether white or red? 

The President has declared that we sup- 
port the just aspirations of all people for 
national independence and freedom. The 
Congress did the same in the captive nations 
resolution, which lists, among others, Ar- 
menia, Georgia, and Ukraine. Khrushchev, 
deeply stung by these declarations, grows 
hoarse telling these captives that they are 
independent, But some in the State De- 
partment obtusely brush all this aside and, 
in effect, say don't bother about them, don't 
even study their plight, for they are tradi- 
tional parts of the Russian Empire. 

One may ask: “What has happened to 
the heirs of the American Revolution about 
whom President Kennedy spoke in his in- 
augural address?” Can you imagine what 
would have been the course of our history 
if the revolutionaries of 1776 had swallowed 
similar talk about traditional parts of the 
British Empire—not for 40 years, not for a 
century, but almost for two centuries? 


FULL-SCALE CONGRESSIONAL INQUIRY INTO 
STATE DEPARTMENT BADLY NEEDED 


We antagonize our ally, Portugal, by 
joining Moscow in a U.N. inquiry into An- 
gola, a traditional part of the Portuguese 
Empire for 300 years, but we spare the 
enemy the embarrassment and even defeat 
in the cold war by suppressing official in- 
quiries into his closest colonies. In my 
judgment, these and other contradictions 
warrant a full-scale Congressional inquiry 
into State Department policy regarding the 
Soviet Union. 

To appreciate why we're plagued by such 
contradictions, let me cite another example, 
one among many. The State Department 
has a research medium titled “Soviet Af- 
fairs Notes.” In the issue numbered 158, on 
the very first page, the reader is told the 
following: 

“The term ‘Ukraine’ is itself a modern 
political rather than a historical term. It 
was invented in the 19th century by na- 
tionalists seeking to detach the southwest- 
ern borderlands of Russia from the Tsarist 
Empire.” 

Tomes have been written by French, Ger- 
man, English and other writers of the 16th, 
17th, and 18th centuries, using the term 
Ukraine. In previous centuries, and as far 
back as the 12th century, this so-called 
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as Ukraine. But, for our State Department 
experts, it is only a 19th century invention. 
You can draw your own conclusions from 
this. 

Dean Manion. Doctor, tell us about Con- 
gressman FLooD’s resolution, House Resolu- 
tion 211. What would it accomplish and 
what can our listeners do to get it passed? 

Dr. Dosrtansky. Congressman DANIEL J. 
Ft. oo, of Pennsylvania, is the original spon- 
sor of the resolution to establish a Special 
House Committee on Captive Nations. I 
have been informed that there are about 39 
similar resolutions. The Republican con- 
gressional policy committee is on record fa- 
voring such a committee. 

Because of the mentioned State Depart- 
ment letter, action on the measure was post- 
poned to the next session. Congressman 
Mappven, of Indiana, insisted that a State 
Department representative appear before the 
Rules Committee in person, thereby giving 
all interested Members an opportunity for 
questioning, but a letter was sent instead. 

It should be obvious that methodic and 
continuous studies by such a committee 
would be of t service to the State De- 
partment and other executive agencies. 
They would continually inform the public 
of developments in all the captive nations. 
The committee would steadily focus the 
spotlight of free world attention on Mos- 
cow's colonial empire and, I can assure you, 
given the chance, it would produce recom- 
mendations of the greatest value to our na- 
tional interest. 

Write to the members of the House Rules 
Committee and also to your own Congress- 
man, urging them to pass this measure. 
Copies to Congresman FrLoop will be put to 

use. 

Dean Manton. Dr. Dobriansky, in your 
opinion, would it be helpful to the resurrec- 
tion of freedom and national independence 
in the captive nations if we would break 
off, diplomatic relations with these puppet 
Communist governments that the Kremlin 
has put in charge of the captive peoples? 

Dr. DosrransKy. As one who strongly op- 
poses the recognition of Peiping and also 
Outer Mongolia, I say yes, but at the right 
time. Diplomatic recognition is a powerful 
weapon if used prudently. At the time of 
the Hungarian revolution the breaking off 
of diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. 
and its puppets, in coordination with other 
moves, could have liberated Hungary. 

Pursuing then as now a costly policy of 
patched-up containment whereby we only 
react, are continually on the defensive, an- 
ticipate little, plan haphazardly, we our- 
selves reduce the power of such action. 

Dean Manion. Thank you, Dr. Lev E. Do- 
briansky, chairman, National Captive Na- 
tions Committee, 1000 16th Street Nw, 
Washington, D.C. 

My friends, the place to begin the use of 
our best weapon against the Communists 
and the Kremlin is with the passage of Con- 
gressman Froop's House Resolution 211 
(see Manion Forum Broadcast No. 355). 
Your Congressman is at home now. See him 
about the Flood resolution. 


Omissions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to 
place in the Recorp a statement by David 


borderland of Russia was widely referred to Lawrence, published in the January 22, 
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1962, issue of U.S. News & World Report. 
It is a thoughtful analysis of “important 
omissions” he noted in the state of the 
Union message delivered by President 
Kennedy on January 11: 
OMISSIONS 
(By David Lawrence) 


President Kennedy's address to Congress 
has been described formally as a message on 
“the state of the Union.” But was it? Were 
we really told what is happening to our na- 
tional economy? 

Mr. Kennedy endeavored to present a pro- 
gram of legislation which he sincerely be- 
eves will benefit the American people. His 
desire to achieve peace and prosperity at 
home and abroad is shared by his fellow 
countrymen, though many will be anxious 
to know exactly just how and when such 
goals can be attained. There were some im- 
portant omissions in the President's address. 
They may be enumerated as follows: 

1. No mention was made of the biggest 
single abuse of economic power in America 
today: the monopoly of private groups which 
fix wage costs and indirectly fix prices 
throughout an industry, thus stifling compe- 
tition and producing a regular series of 
recessions. 

2. No reference was made to the causes 
of the widespread unemployment plaguing 
the Nation today, though there were pro- 
posals that the U.S, Treasury should spend 
more money for job retraining and youth 
training. Both of these ignore the basic 
origin of the unemployment: the inability 
of American businesses to progress in the face 
of higher prices forced upon them by un- 
restrained wage increases. 

3. No answer was given to the question of 
how the benefits are to be shared as pro- 
ductivity in our factories is increased by 
laborsaving devices. Shall they be divided 
three ways—between stockholders, wage 
earners, and the consumers, by means of 
reduced prices? Or shall unions get the 
entire benefit as they have repeatedly de- 
manded in their negotiations for higher 
wages? The President did urge that labor 
and business keep “their total increases in 
wages and prices in step with productivity,” 
but offered no guide on how productivity 
shall be measured or its benefits distributed. 
He doesn’t say a word about the “some- 
thing for nothing” movement in union 
labor today—a shorter workweek for the 
same total pay. 4 

4. No information was given by the Presi- 
dent as to how business is going to provide 
the revenues to balance the Federal budget 
in the next fiscal year. Does he really ex- 
pect American businesses to increase their 
tax contributions to the Government when 
their profit margins are being constantly 
narrowed because of increased wage costs? 
Most of the President’s proposals call for 
more Government spending. Little is said 
on how to produce more tax receipts. 

5. Not a word came from the President 
about reducing the public debt. If an in- 
dividual who owes money on his house or a 
business which has borrowed funds made 
no provision for paying off debt, would credit 
be granted again? What good is a balanced 
budget, if year after year there ls no provi- 
sion in it to pay off debt? 

6. No comprehensive explanation was 
given as to the true causes of the dollar 
gap. Although the President spoke with 
satisfaction about the decrease in the deficit 
as between the outgo and influx of dollars 
in world trade, he made no mention of the 
real reasons behind the dollar crisis itself. 
Our exports greatly exceed our imports, but 
the U.S. Government keeps on sending more 
dollars abroad for foreign aid and other pur- 
poses. Nor is there any sign that our pros- 
perous partners overseas are going to 
contribute a larger and larger share so that 
America’s contributions can be cut down. 
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7. No proposal was made by the President 
for an across-the-board revision in tax rates 
for depreciation of plant and equipment. 
Yet the absence of such a sound incentive 
plan is the main barrier today to an expan- 
sion of the heavy-goods industries, where 
unemployment is larger in proportion than 
in any other part of our economy. Selective 
tax credits heré and there will not begin to 
solve the problem. 

8. No justification was given for the un- 
precedented proposal that the President be 
authorized by Congress to put into effect at 
any time—even in the middle of an election 
campalgn—a reduction in tax rates among 
a large body of voters. ‘When recessions 
come, It Is not consumer spending alone that 
needs stimulus. It is wiser to stimulate the 
creation of new jobs. The President would 
have been better advised if he had dealt with 
the whole problem of taxation on a broad 
basis. It is not the tax rates themselves 
which constitute a drag on the economy, 
but thelr inequitable apportionment. 

9. No action was recommended in the en- 
tire message which would lead to removal 
of the causes of the many recessions experi- 
enced in recent years in America. Only 
measures of antirecession protection wert 
offered, to be put into effect after the reces- 
sions occur, and included were the unwork- 
able schemes of pump priming that have 
never cured unemployment in the past. 

These are only a few of the omissions in 
the President’s first message to this session 
of Congress. It is to be hoped that he will 
deal fully with them in his special messages 
in the future. For there's nothing wrong 
with the American economy that couldn't 
be cured by fairness in lawmaking and less 
catering to the pressure groups that today 
furnish so large a part of the funds for elec- 
tion campaigns. 


Veterans Day Program, Altoona, Pa., 
November 11, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18,1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was a privilege to participate in the ob- 
servance of Veterans Day, November 11, 
1961, at Altoona, Pa., at which time I 
delivered the following address: 
VETERANS Day ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE 

James E, Van ZANDT, MEMBER or CONGRESS, 

20TH DisTricr OF PENNSYLVANIA AT ÅL- 

TOONA, PA., NOVEMBER 11, 1961 

It is a privilege tọ return home on Veter- 
ans Day and to participate in the annual 
program in tribute to the veterans of all 
wars in which this Nation has been engaged. 

Veterans Day, 1961, should be a most 
solemn national holiday. 

Today we are linked especially close with 
the veterans organizations of the Nation as 
we observe November 11 with appropriate 
ceremonies. 

No matter when or where such services 
are being conducted I believe that the same 
basic desire is lodged deep in the hearts of 
all Americans. 

We wish to remember our past with re- 
spect and honor, 

We wish to bring the meanings of the 
past—into the light of present day prob- 
lems—so that with the old and the new— 
we can press forward with renewed hope in 
our hearts for a better tomorrow. 

The beautiful granite and marble memori- 
lals in our towns and cities from coast to 
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coast—bear the names of the men and wom- 
en who gave their lives in past wars. 

These stand as constant reminders—of 
the sacrifices made by many people for the 
causes of freedom—for which we—as a Na- 
tion—have contended. 

Each memorial or historical marker has a 
beauty all its own—and is especially preci- 
ous to the people—whose loved ones are 
remembered thereby. 

Some one has said that a Nation is known 
by the character of the men it crowns, 

Measured by this standard our Nation may 
claim the highest honor because of the cor- 
onation observance on this Veterans Day. 

The crowns we bring here are not those 
that adorn the brows of kings—they are not 
jeweled with precious stones—but they are 
made of respect—eternal gratitude and lov- 
ing remembrance, 

Veterans Day endeavors to do a necessary 
and important thing in the life of America. 

At the same time—Veterans Day endeavors 
to do a difficult thing. 

The type of patriotism that stirs us today 
is not an every day emotion. 

It is—in the words of John Galsworthy— 
& secret lamp—hardly to be seen when the 
world is at peace. 

All the finest and most generous emotions 
of American citizens are of this type. 

The most sensitive affections of human 
beings for one another, however, rise and 
fall, and such affection may be ignored, in 
the rush of our active lives. 

However, our affections do fiare up in the 
hour of danger, the hour of disaster. 

It is when one's country Is faced with the 
gravest of problems, that many turn to her 
aid with increasing desire to sacrifice. 

To state in so many words, the degree and 
quality of patriotism we feel today is not 
possible. 

Yet Veterans Day surely deserves no less 
of our support, . 

If the feeling of remembrance and honor, 
for those who served in war, wanes as each 
war recedes in time, and the perils of those 
wars are forgotten, the monuments erected 
throughout the Nation will serve a vital pur- 
pose in helping us remember. 

Furthermore, the significance of Veterans 
Day will never be lost if all our fine veteran 
organizations, together with other respon- 
sible citizens, cooperate to stir our grateful 
Patriotism to action. 

It is common knowledge, that each gen- 
eration tends to forget the war fought by 
the previous generation. 

The failure of this country to prepare for 
conflict on several past occassions, bears cyn- 
ical witness to this fact. 

This great country of ours was founded 
upon certain basic and unchangeable prin- 
ciples. 

Our Founding Fathers had long years of 
experience with English tyranny. 

They came to the shores of a new Nation 
that they might reestablish the dignity of 
man. 

They founded this Nation on a doctrine of 
liberty and a belief in God. 

They recognized another fact, that man 
was not a supernatural being, that he had 
a mortal soul. 

They recognized that liberty was not a 
license to be stored away and forgotten, filed 
away like a pald-off mortgage. 

Our Founding Fathers recognized that 
liberty implied responsibility. 

We became involved in the First World 
War at the sinking of the Lusitania, and we 
went into that war, because we believed in 
making the “world safe for democracy.” 

We wanted to bring self-determination to 
all nations of the world. 

After that struggle, we looked with doubt 
upon certain situations, that developed in 
the peace that followed. 

But we soon learned that we could not 
live in peace, unless we were prepared to 
defend it, j 
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No matter how we may look upon war, the 
great causes served, and, at the same time, 
the evils involved in the execution of war, 
there is this fact to remember: Those who 
died have gven their lives for the sake of 
others. 

So, we recall on Veterans Day the deeds of 
sacrifice, the ideals of those who died, and 
the causes for which they gave their lives, 
even though the causes may not have been 
clearly defined at the time, in the minds 
of all Americans. 

War is an awful thing. 

The inhumanities of war are beyond de- 
scription. 

Therefore, the people of the world should 
look upon the waging of war as the greatest 
of evils. 

Nevertheless, those who have fought and 
died for the sake of great causes, are to be 
remembered for their sacrifices, and honored 
for their service. 

They have given “the last full measure of 
devotion.” 

It is recalled that 15 years and more, 
following the outbreak of World War I, the 
people of Poland, Germany, France, England, 
Japan, the Philippines, and Africa, were 
laboring to clear away the destruction 
brought to them by the ravages of war. 

After over 15 years, evidence still remained. 

The skeletons of great buildings, stood as 
stark and gruesome reminders of the trag- 
edies and suffering of war. 

In this connection, I am reminded of the 
words of a London physician spoken during 
the war years: 

“It takes all our time to keep ourselves fit 
to Mve—and perhaps die—for something 
more glorious than life.” 

As we look at the war memorials across 
our Nation—and hold our service of dedica- 
tlon—we are reminded of the spirit of sac- 
rifice. 


We are also reminded that they went 


forth—they did not always ask us why. 

To complete the purpose of Veterans’ 
Day we must in turn dedicate ourselves 
to the causes for which those we honor gave 
their lives. 

We must give something of ourselves—for 
the causes to which they gave themselves— 
or else they will have died In vain. 

Today our obligations are set in a strange 
new kind of world. 

At times they represent a combination of 
three world-challenging situations: 

1. The revolutions of those who would be 
free. 

2. The spage age. 

3. The gigantic horror of the explosions 
of atomic bombs by the Soviet Union. 

The truth is, we have been thrust into 
this awesome era of human history, through 
varied developments. 

Consider the fact that the peoples of the 
world have plunged into a period of revolu- 
tion unparalleled in global history. 

In technological change, for example, the 
past century has brought more advance 
than the 1,000 years which preceded. 

One man who has discussed this idea, 
David Sarnoff, president of the Radio Corp. 
of America, has emphasized the increasing 
speed at which new powers, new products, 
and new processes, have been developed. 

Mr. Sarnoff has said this, and I quote: 

“It is not merely a case of continued in- 
crease, but of continued acceleration of 
increase.” 

In rapid order old orders of society are 
swept away and new ones are struggling to 
be born on every continent. 

Old empires and kings have fallen. 

New nations and forces are rising to 
change life on earth. 7 

Revolution, sometimes quiet, sometimes 
violent, has become the hallmark of our 
time. 

The world was blasted into the nuclear 
age with the bombs dropped on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki in 1945. = 
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Through atomic fission, power was multi- 
plied 1,000 times over conventional explo- 
sives. 

Through atomic fusion in hydrogen 
bombs since then, power has been multiplied 
another 1,000 times. 

Thus in a few short years man has multi- 
plied possible power by 1 million times. 

This almost incredible increase in power 
can be used for construction and for a bet- 
ter life, or it can be used for destruction and 
death. 

Humanity was launched into the space 
age when the first manmade satellite was 
hurled into orbit around our planet in 1957. 

Man's life entered new dimensions. of 
space, and also of fear and hope. 

All the potentials for good or evil are 
multiplied by the millionfold increase of 
power available through nuclear energy. 

Now humanity trembles from day to day. 
We fear and hope. We think of life and 
death. 

But we continue to rush into the nuclear 
space age. 

The decisions we will make in interna- 
tional relations in the days ahead, and years 
ahead, are fateful. 

They may well mean the difference be- 
tween nuclear destruction of much of the 
human race or, by the grace of God, a world 
with new potentialities for human good, for 
more knowledge, for further exploration of 
the mysteries of the inner human world and 
outer space among the planets. 

This, my friends, is the world picture we 
face, 

But it is especially appropriate, as well as 
urgent, that, on this Veterans’ Day, we 
should be particularly concerned about in- 
aternational relations. 

Once known as Armistice Day, November 
11 continues to be a time for exploring ways 
to develop peace with justice and freedom. 

Even as we recall the sacrifices of the past, 
we must turn our minds to our responsi- 
bility in this nuclear space age. 

We must not think of Altoona, Pa., as far 
removed from the troubles of mankind in 
our other 49 States, or far removed from 
the troubles of mankind in the countries 
around our globe. 

This is a privileged spot to call home. 

Located as we are in the mountains of 
Pennsylvania, we enjoy in Blair County some 
of the most marvelous mountain scenery 
that can be seen anywhere. 

From their inception, Altoona and Blair 
County have always maintained an enviable 
record for the patriotic fervor of their popu- 
lations in national emergencies. 

In short, we are the possessors of a great 


and good heritage, which must be shared 


with future generations. 

The security of the succeeding genera- 
tions who will occupy this county in the 
years ahead is in our hands. 

The ability of Blair County to remain in 
a haven for law-abiding people to work and 
live in, is quite dependent upon the ability 
of the entire United States and the other 
nations of the world to maintain freedom in 
the future. 


As I stated a few minutes ago, in order to 
complete the purpose of this Veterans’ Day, 
we must dedicate ourselves anew to the 
— for which those we honor gave their 

ves. 


We must give something of ourselves for 
their sake and for the sake of the entire 
world. 

In my judgment, there is no person who 
so completely neglects his duty in this trou- 
bled world as one who fails to discharge his 
obligations of citizenship. 

Let us never forget that the sovereign 
power of the United States is vested in its 
people. 

Law and the discharge of law is not, or 
should not be, the sole obligation of those 
officials of government who write the laws 
and put them into force. 
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It is rather the responsibility of all citi- 
zens of this great country to see that the 
laws which are adopted are those which they 
believe express the desires of the voting 
power of the country. 

Our country was founded on a doctrine 
of liberty. ~ 

Every citizen should not only appreciate 
the many advantages which are the heritage 
of an American—but also should recognize 
the responsibilities which are his, responsi- 
bilities necessary to preserve the advantages. 

You can do so by studying the principles 
of freedom, by absorbing the ideals of our 
country’s partriotism, by voting your honest 
convictions, and by intelligently expressing 
your views on subjects of national and in- 
ternational im 

Preparedness for a good future must come 
in many ways. 

It must come not only in adequate 
weapons but must be nourished in the 
hearts and minds of a responsible citizenry. 

The task before us as we commemorate 
Veterans Day 1961 is challenging and clear. 

The battle for freedom against false doc- 
trine of world communism is ever with us. 

It is more than a battle for thes minds 
of men. 

The demands of the day are great. 

Russia claims to be ready to make every 
sacrifice to fasten her regime upon areas 
of the world that are now demanding free- 
dom and a new way of life. 

Our thoughts on this Veterans Day in 
1961 must conclude with a dedication to 
the causes of freedom, education, and jus- 
tice for all people. 

If we neglect to dedicate ourselves to 
strive with increased vigor in preserving the 
human dignity of mankind we shall not 
honor the veterans of all wars. 

For in the final analysis, a listless and 
indifferenteattitude in combating the evils 
of world communism can destroy any hope 
for a bright and peaceful future for the 
family of nations. 

This is a challenge hurled by the Commu- 
nist world which we cannot escape. 

Therefore, on this Veterans Day 1961, let 
us fervently ask Almighty God to help us 
to never deliberately ignore it—lest we 
perish as a nation through our indifference 
and stupidity, 

Rather let us implore from the innermost 


“recesses of our hearts: 


“Lord God of Hosts be with us yet—lest 
we forget. 
“Lest we forget.” 


New York Mirror Series of “The 
Murderers” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Mirror began a condensed serial- 
ization last Sunday, January 14, of the 
book “The Murderers,” by Harry J. An- 
slinger, U.S. Commissioner of Narcotics, 
and Will Oursler. The book contains the 
inside story of the traffic in narcotics. 
Commissioner Anslinger has spent a life- 
time battling the dope combine in this 
country and abroad and in this book 
tells the frank and fantastic story of his 
battles. 5 

I should like to call to the attention 
of my colſeagues a bill which I introduced 
last year, H.R. 616, to provide for grants- 
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in-aid to the States for the treatment 
of narcotic addicts in closed institutions. 
This bill, which is pending before the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, has received wide support 
from organizations and individuals. I 
think this is the most opportune moment 
for the committee to hold hearings on 
this measure, in order to solve this 
problem which is destroying many young 
lives. 

Many of our colleagues will recall read- 
ing in the press a few weeks ago of the 
suicide committed by the daughter of 
the late comedian Bob Burns. She was 
a narcotics addict and had reached a 
hopeless situation. Had my bill been 
adopted and the institutions provided 
therein established, her life and the lives 
of others in similar circumstances could 
have been saved, 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert into the Recorp 
the first two articles of the series appear- 
ing in the Mirror, those of January 14 
and 15, 1962, which read as follows: 
[From the New York Dally Mirror, Jan. 14, 


1962] 
“Tue MURDERERS”—INSIDE Story on DOPE 
The time: 1930. 
The place: W: n, D.C. 


The Senator from South Carolina rose 
from his seat. He waved a tin of opium. 

“This was purchased only one block from 
where we are now deliberating” he shouted 
to a shocked Senate. 

Harry J. Anslinger had to act fast. He had 
become the first U.S. Commissioner of 
Narcotics in history only a few weeks before. 
President Hoover had ordered im to war 
unceasingly on the dope traffic. 

Anslinger moved fast. Within days, he 
raided 30 opium dens in the Nations Capi- 
tal—all on or nearefamed Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

This was the beginning of a war un- 
heralded in modern times. The battlefront 
stretched from New York to Tientsin, from 
London to Istanbul, from swanky West- 
chester to Cairo, from Harlem to Sicily. 

Opium dens became a thing of the past. 
In their place, narcotics agents and their 
undercover men found a new enemy: the 
ruthless syndicate. 

For 30 years, the hard-hitting Anslinger 
kept his silence. But the inside story of this 
vicious menace cried aloud to be told. 

And told it is in his bestseller, 
Murderers,” which has been condensed for 
serialization in the New York Mirror. 

There's the story of the striped-pants 
baron of dope, the gay blade of the Paris 
boulevards with power enough to make a 
premier his friend. They called him Elie. 
He set up Little Augie as his top sales 
executive in America; and $50 million worth 
of dope enslaved Park Avenue society ma- 
trons, diplomats, rich and poor alike, turning 
them into drug addicts. 

He was one of “The Murderers.” 

Day in, day out, year in, year out, Anslinger 
and his agents skirmished with the dope 
traffickers—killers like Louis (Lepke) 
Buchalter executed boss of Murder, Inc. 

with other law-enforcement 
crusaders, Anslinger made it so hot for 
Lepke that he finally surrendered, in one of 
the most dramatic episodes in American 
journalism, to the New York Mirror's Walter 
Winchell. 

And at this moment, one of Lepke's part- 
ners in crime, deported Charles J. (Lucky) 
Luciano, still rules as an overlord of crime 
from his Naples retreat. Shrewdly, he has 
avoided entangling himself again, but An- 
slinger says, Still we know he is the man“ 
the man of crime. 


“The 
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When Fidel Castro seized Cuba, a movie 
hero stood near him, his face smeared with 
dirt, his chin bearded. He boasted how he 
had fought in the revolution. 

For years, Anslinger had known the 
sword-fiashing star, now dead, had been a 
drug addict. 

“He lost in real life not to a sword, but 
to a needle,” related Anslinger. 


There were more—Billie Holliday, the 


talented singer who paid 6100 for a shot 


that cost the average addict $5 or $10, the 
influential Congressman who threatened to 
buy his rations from an ordinary pusher if 
Anslinger stopped his dope supply, the 
clergyman who phoned from the White 
House (without White House knowledge) 
and denounced Anslinger for trying to per- 
secute a constituent who later proved to 
be one of “The Murderers,” 

Finally, there are the teenagers, who be- 
gin with marijuana and wind up as crimi- 
nals and prostitutes. 

It's all thore in the powerful Inside story 
told by Anslinger. 

A few weeks ago a man was strangled and 
burned near Rochester. He was a defendant 
in a $150 million narcotics smuggling trial 
here, He, too, was one of “The Murderers.” 


[From the New York Mirror, Jan. 15, 1962] 
Dore—Wortowine RACKET 


(By Harry J. Anslinger, U.S. Commissioner 
of Narcotics, and Will Oursler) 


For more than 30 years I have been warring 
against the murderers, These are the men 
who control the international traffic in nar- 
cotics. They range from diplomats and ladies 
of society to ailk-shirted racketeers, killers, 
and the sidewalk vermin who serve as cour- 
iers and frontline vendors of dope. 

I have waged this protracted campaign 
since 1930, when I became the US. Commis- 
sioner of Narcotics and Chief of the Federal 
Narcotics Bureau. Ours is a war fought on 
unsuspected battlefields, unrecognized in the 
midst of average communities. It may be 
waged in the salon of a transatlantic jet, the 
office of a Governor—or the linen closet of 
& Westchester housewife. 

Many big dealers move in the most elite 
circles, One notorious international traf- 
ficker, responsible for the addictions of mil- 
lions in Africa, Asia, Europe, and America, 
was virtually lionized.by New York society 
when he dropped into the United States as a 
refugee at the end of World War II. 

The world of dope is a misshapen, hallu- 
cinatory cosmos that thrives on its dwn 
secrecy, Which is the criminal and which 
the victim in it is not as easy to define as 
some social caseworkers insist. 

Is it the Washington politician on the 
fringes of the crime syndicate, consorting 
with penthouse prostitutes who provide bou- 
doir cocaine as a special service to cus- 
tomers? Is it the habitual criminal—the 
car thief who picked up his dope habit in 
prison? Is it the unseen “investor” who 
puts up cash needed for the raw merchan- 
dise? Or is it a flaxen-haired 18-year-old 
girl sprawled nude and unconscious on a 
Harlem tenement floor after selling herself 
all afternoon, in exchange for a heroin shot? 

From the start I have thrown the full 
efforts of the Bureau not against minor 
characters, but against major violators, the 
big hoods, the top-drawer importers and 
wholesalers. Some have controlled whole 
communities and cities, police departments 
and mayors, judges, district attorneys, and 
juries. 

Getting evidence to convict hoodlums who 
thrive in this heavily protected level, where 
the penalty for talking is death, remains 
one of the most challenging assignments 
in law enforcement. Yet there are those 
who do talk. They talk for profit, for spe- 
cial consideration in their own cases, help 
for a dying wife or mother, for revenge, or 
merely to salve their conscience. 
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Secretly they work for us, while remaining 
members of the mob. Such special em- 
ployes of the Bureau come from every stra- 
tum of the underworld. 

The job of actually bringing in the vio- 
lators and securing the evidence to carried 
on by Bureau agents: For weeks or even 
years, the agent may live with narcotics 
gangsters. He becomes a part of the gang- 
ster’s intimate life and family. One slip— 
one false word—could cost his life. 

The syndicate which the agent infiltrates 
is a modern phenomenon. In 1914, when 
the Harrison Act was passed, narcotics traf- 
ficking in America was largely in the hands 
of the Chinese. Opium was the most popu- 
lar addictive dope in use. Only later did the, 
so-called white dopes—morphine and 
heroin—replace opium in popularity. The 
white dopes are quicker in effect, more dan- 
gerous, more addictive—and more profitable. 

With the Harrison laws, addiction in 

America was curtailed drastically—from one 
addict in every 400 persons to one in every 
4,000. 
But as the figure dropped, the underworld 
traffickers got bolder. The hoodlums were 
willing to take chances because the profits 
were immense. They killed when they had 
to. 

Spread out from New York to Paris, from 
Istanbul to Shanghai, from Rome to Roan- 
oke, the mobs and their leaders trusted 
no one, One group rose to power over the 
corpses of another. 

As the smaller mobs destroyed each other, 
the shadow of one grew larger with each new 
execution. This was the Grand Council of 
the Mafia, with its plan of an international 
cartel controlling every phase of criminal 
activity. 

When we in the Bureau first warned the 
public about the neo-Mafla menace, many 
criminal authorities jeered. Mafia was a 
myth, they said. Mafla's press agents in 
America Joined the chorus. 

In 1929, I became assistant commissloner 
of prohibition. So long as I held this post, 
I labored to my fullest strength to enforce 
the antialcohol laws. But this was a 
thankless and impossible assignment. 

Another danger was growing almost un- 
noticed. The big organized bootleg gangs 
were looking to the future when prohibi- 
tion would be out. One lucrative outlet was 
narcotics. Chemical plants of Europe and 
Asia already were producing vast quantities 
of dope which came into this country by 
various routes and smuggling techniques. 

In 1930, President Hoover asked me to take 
on a new responsibility—that of U.S. Com- 
missioner of Narcotics. I had been in office 
only a few weeks when I found myself and 
the new Bureau the object of a blistering 
assault from the floor of the Senate. 

Senator Cole Blease, of South Carolina, 
rose from his seat, waving in his hand a tin 
of opium. “This was purchased,” he 
shouted, “only one block from where we are 
now deliberating.” 

I knew what he said was true. I had been 
working on the case since my first day in 
office. With this blunt charge, however, 
time was running out—if the newly formed 
bureau was to win and hold the respect and 
support of Congress and the public, it would 
have to act fast. 

At that time the Chinese still had a virtual 
monopoly on the opium trade in America; 
opium dens could be found in almost any 
American city. Our preliminary investiga- 
tions had revealed that the tongs and Chi- 
nese individuals were operating opium dens, 
gambling, and brothels, on both sides of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Working closely with the Washington Met- 
ropolitan Police, I ordered all available 
agents thrown into the investigations. With- 
in a few days, we had our first taste of tong 
violence. 

One of the On Leong Tong members had 
come over to our side and was working as 
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a special employee. Someone within his 
tong learned the truth, and only two blocks 
from the Capitol dome our man was shot 
dead on the street. No witnesses were 
available. No one was ever brought to trial. 

Despite this, our agents made a number 
of buys of opium at Chinese establishments. 
Following the purchases, we obtained secret 
Warrants for raids on 30 opium dens in 
Washington, all on or close to Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

I picked a special occasion, a night when 
the Chinese were holding a convention in 
Washington and family representatives and 
tong leaders from cities all over America 
would be on hand. Washington police lent 
us about 400 patrolmen. In addition, I had 
almost 2 dozen top undercover agents head- 
ing up approximately 10 raiding parties. It 
was one of the largest and most carefully 
coordinated actions of metropolitan and 
Federal authorities. 

We began in the early evening. We would 
Swoop down on a center, break in, drag out 
the participants, the operators, the opium- 
smoking paraphernalia and tote the whole 
business off to the police station. 

While we took them off, another raiding 
party would launch the néxt wave. This 
went on throughout the night. 

The dens were either closed up permanent- 
ly or moved to other cities where we would 
take care of them at a later date. It was 
an auspicious beginning, this first victory 
at close quarters with the narcotics under- 
world. The main street of the Nation's 
Capital, at least, was no longer polluted. 


U.S. Struggle With the Communist 
Conspiracy To Enslave the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, 
millions of American are today worried, 
Perplexed, and vitally concerned with the 
negative trend of the U.S. global struggle 
with the Communist conspiracy to en- 
Slave the world. 

At the heart of this discontent lies the 
wish of the American people for a more 
forceful, realistic, and positive applica- 
tion of American foreign policy, based 
on a firm determination of victory, not 
appeasement or accommodation, of the 
Communist conspiracy. 

I believe that the majority of the 
citizens of our country are wide awake 
to the fact that our struggle for Com- 
munism has resolved itself to a life-and- 
death status—whether we like it or not. 

For the destruction and enslavement 
of this Nation is without question the 
Soviet master plan. 

It has become abundantly clear that 
communism offers no new experiment in 
government or politics, but is the instru- 
ment of a power-mad knot of fanatics 
in the Kremlin who have as thcir goal 
world domination. 

Communism is no new political 
ideology to be tried by a nation and dis- 
carded if found unworkable; but a 
despotic, criminal type of dictatorship 
that once imposed cannot be changed or 
refuted or voted away. 
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It is impossible for nations to just try 
out communism, and if it does not work, 
return to some previous form of govern- 
ment. 

In its plan for world conquest, com- 
munism is also seeking to reshape the 
earth in a godless image where every 
strata of society pays forced allegiance 
to the state and its atheistic leaders. 

All of our ideals, values, and customs 
are part of the hated capitalistic system 
communism seeks to destroy. 

Our belief in God, our family circle, 
our freedoms and liberties will vanish 
and be replaced instead with the twisted 
dogma of Marx, Lenin, and Khrushchev 
if we fail to halt the Communist threat 
to this Nation. 

Important as they are to the overall 
Communist scheme, the control of Gha- 
na, Cuba, Laos, Vietnam, or West Berlin 
represent only steps in the ultimate Red 
plan for conquest and subjugation of the 
last, strongest bastion of capitalism and 
the free enterprise system—the United 
States of America. 

There is no question that communism 
has crossed the ocean and is now lapping 
at our very shores. 

We hear and read almost daily of Red 
subversion, infiltration, and incitement 
to riot within the borders of our neigh- 
bors to the south, in Latin and South 
America. 

I believe that the American people, 
awake to the danger, desire to see their 
Government respond with swiftness, 
sureness, and firmness to the Red chal- 
lenge wherever it appears. 

The responsibility for the American re- 
sponse to communism lies with our 
Department of State. 

There has been open and honest criti- 
cism from many segments of our popu- 
lation, questioning the wisdom of this 
department in bringing the full Ameri- 
can capability into action against our 
greatest foe in history. 

Limiting ourselves to recent develop- 
ment only, we are reminded of the U.S. 
setbacks in Laos, Cuba, Berlin, Vietnam, 
and other trouble spots. 

There is also much concern about the 
granting of foreign aid to Communist 
countries which profess independence 
of Moscow. 

Americans are also disturbed about 
some aspects of American pafticipation 
in United Nations activities which often 
reflect programs and policies detri- 
mental to our interests. 

With these developments in mind, it 
appears that a close scrutiny of State 


. Department planning and personnel is 


in order with the aim of insuring that 
the best interests of America is obtained 
at all times in the continuing struggle 
with our Communist enemies. 


In this endeavor I have submitted a 
House resolution which reads as follows: 

That the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
acting as a whole or by subcommittee, is 
authorized and directed to conduct a full 
and complete investigation and study of 
the policymaking procedures, methods of 
assessing foreign developments, and person- 
nel practices, of the Department of State, 
with a view to making such recommenda- 
tions as may be necessary in order to im- 
plement more advantageously and rapidly 
the response of the United States to world 
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developments, and to insure that the best 
interests of the United States are being served 
in its struggle with communism. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee or subcommittee is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, including any Common- 
wealth or possession thereof, or elsewhere, 
whether the House is in session, has recessed, 
or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, and 
to require, by subpena or otherwise, the 
attendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents, as it deems necessary. Sub- 
penas may be issued under the signature 
of the chairman of the committee or any 
member of the committee designated by 
him, and may be served by any person desig- 
nated by such chairman or member. 

The committee shall report to the House 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. Any such report 
which is made when the House is not in 
session shall be filed with the Clerk of the 
House. 


This resolution authorizes an investi- 
gation of the State Department by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, the 
committee best suited by knowledge 
and preparation to handle such a pro- 
gram of review and examination. 

It will entail small if any additional 
appropriations and offers a swift imple- 
mentation without lengthy resort to 
joint, select, or standing committee ap- 
plication. 

I respectfully urge this body to vote 
swift approval to this resolution. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of-the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 


“estimate of the probable cost of printing the 


usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, When 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p, 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE: CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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Space: New Budget Presages Busy Year 
in Space—Major Rocket Shot Every 9 
Days Is Foreseen in Kennedy Pro- 
gram—$1.6 Billion Is Provided for 
Manned Flights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Washington Evening Star of Janu- 
ary 19, 1962, by William Hines, science 
writer for that paper. It gives a good 
account of what may be expected in re- 
gard to our man-in-space program: 
Space: New BUDGET Presaces Busy YEAR IN 

Space—Masor ROCKET SHOT Every 9 Days 

Is FoRESEEN IN KENNEDY PROGRAM—$1.6 

BILLION PROVIDED FOR MANNED FLIGHTS 


(By William Hines) 


President Kennedy's man-in-space pro- 
gram will be rolling in high gear in fiscal 
1963 if yesterday’s budget recommendations 
are translated into law. 

Major rocket launchings—several involv- 
ing men—will be carried out on an average 
of one every 9 days, and minor shots will 
get off the, pad at the rate of about two a 
week. Some of the big unmanned shots will 
be aimed at the moon and the nearby 
planets. 

By the end of the 1963 fiscal year there 
should be a pretty good indication of where 
this country is going in the space race and 
how it intends to get there. 


CONTROVERSY EXPECTED 


Some aspects of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration’s budget are cer- 
tain to kick up controversy, The battle of 
solid-fueled versus Hquid-fueled rockets will 
be fought anew. The issue of the big—and 
unexpectedly expensive—Manned Space 
Flight Center in Texas will be debated 
vigorously. 

But, in general, the space budget is likely 
to be approved pretty much as written. This 
will give the Government just a little more 
than $4 billion of new obligational authority 
for nonmilitary space activities. The Penta- 
gon will be operating in addition at approxi- 
mately the $1.5 billion level on space projects 
of its own. Actual nonmilitary space spend- 
ing in fiscal 1963 will be about $2.5 billion. 

The $4,064,776,000 in the space kitty break- 
down this way: NASA, $3,787,276,000; Atomic 
Energy Commission, $192.5 million; Weather 
Bureau, $45 million; Defense Department, $40 
million. 

AEC's funding will take care of the Rover 
and SNAP projects for development, re- 
spectively, of atomic propulsion units for 
rockets and auxiliary power units for space 
vehicles. The Weather Bureau will support 
aspects of the Tiros and Nimbus weather 
satellite programs. And the Pentagon will 
work on very large solid-fuel rockets for 
Space booster use. 
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* 
OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


NASA's new obligational authority re- 
quests fall in two categories, as follows: 

Research development and operations, $2,- 
968,278,000. 

Construction of facilities, $818,998,000, 

The agency’s request is up 107 percent 
from last year’s total and is nearly quad- 
ruple the fiscal 1961 appropriation. The 
1963 increase in research-development-op- 
erations is about 97 percent over 1962, while 
construction requests are up more than 150 
percent. 

OPERATIONS 


The NASA request for operations are under 
five major headings, as enumerated below: 

Manned space flight, $1,624,870,000 (55.6 
percent of total): Fully half of this money 
will go for development of spacecraft and 
for the Gemini (two-man) and Apollo 
(three-man) programs. Next biggest share 
will go to the 7.5 million-pound thrust Ad- 
vanced Saturn, which is the principal candi- 
date at present for boosting the moon crews 
on their way. 

The smaller Saturn, C-1, which flew briefly 
last year, and the 12-million-pound Nova 
are down for an aggregate of about $400 mil- 
lion. Project Mercury, the one-man pro- 
gram which will reach its climax next week, 
will get $13 million, the last driblet of nearly 
half a billion dollars pumped into the pro- 
gram since 1958. 

Manned space fight’s appropriation request 
is up nearly threefold over last year's, the 
largest increase of any major category of the 
NASA budget. 

Unmanned investigation of space, $543,761,- 
000 (18.3 percent): Lunar and planetary ex- 
ploration—Projects Ranger, Surveyor, and 
Mariner—account for almost eactly half this 
fund. Scientic satellites like the Orbiting 
Geophysical Observatories receive a healthy 
boost in funding, too. A small amount 
(less than $20 million) for high-altitude at- 
mospheric sounding rockets and about $75 
million for launch vehicle development also 
are included. 

Unmanned space projects will be funded 
at a rate about 43 percent above last year's. 

Space technology, $452,087,000 (15.1 per- 
cent): The largest single fund is for liquid 
propulsion of big rockets—the developed 1.5- 
million-pound F-1 engine, the developing 
200,000-pound hydrogen-fueled J-2, and the 
planned 1 million-pound hydrogen M-1. 
NASA's end of the joint AEC-NASA atomic 
rocket project accounts for a slightly smaller 
portion of this fund ($123 million versus 
$163 million), bringing the total Government 
effort in nuclear systems technology above 
the $300 million mark. 

Smaller sums are requested for such rela- 
tively far-out rocket concepts as the plasma 
jet (or magnetohydrodynamic) engine; for 
launch operations development, and for 
launch vehicle and spacecraft technology. 

Space technology's funding goes up about 
70 percent over the 1962 level. 

Supporting operations, $158,410,000 (5.4 
percent) : This is primarily a fund for satel- 
lite tracking and data acquisition, The in- 
crease over 1962 amounts to about 67 per- 
cent, 

Applications, $136,562,000 (4.6 percent): 
The department of the national space effort 
that gives promise of earliest. payoff, applica- 
tions concerns itself with weather and com- 
munications satellites. 
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Communications satellite projects get a 
healthy increase from $48 to $85 million. The 
weather satellite program’s funding is re- 
duced slightly, from $54 to $51 million, but 
with the Weather Bureau's contribution the 
total for meteorological orbiters approaches 
$100 million. 

Increase for “applications” is about 33 
percent over this year. 

Aircraft and missile technology, $52,588,000 
(1.9 percent): This is about the total extent 
of the “aeronautics” in National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. It represents 
support for the Dyna-Soar and X-15 rocket- 
plane programs. This fund is up about 27 
percent over last year. 

CONSTRUCTION 


NASA's building fund requests are up al- 
most exactly half-a-billion dollars over last 
year. The biggest single item is $359,963,000 
(43.9 percent) for the Atlantic Missile 
Range, Cape Canaveral, Fla. This is chiefly 
for a construction start on pads for the Ad- 
vanced Saturn and Nova super boosters. 
Launch facilities take almost as long to build 
as the rockets themselves. 

AMR's building plans have expanded near- 
ly threefold over what was done there by 
NASA last year, 

Other major building outlays planned in 
support of the space program are: 

Mississippi test facility, Pearl River, Miss.: 
$92.5 million for a start on static-firing test 
stands for Big Saturns and Novas to be 
produced at nearby New Orleans. 

Lewis Research Laboratory, Cleveland, 
Ohio: $43.8 million for a large vacuum fa- 
cility in which nuclear auxiliary power sys- 
tems for space vehicles can be tested 


National Nuclear Rocket Development Fa- 
cility, Nevada Atomic Test Site, Nev.: $40 
million to continue development of the 
static test equipment for the Rover rocket 
program. 

Michoud Plant, New Orleans, La.: $34.5 
million for construction of an extra-high bay 
structure in which Nova rockets will be built. 
Existing facilities at Michoud are big enough 
for the Super Saturn, but not for the Nova. 

Marshail Space Flight Center, Huntsville, 
Ala.: $33.4 million. Additional construction 
in connection with design and development 
of very large rockets, 

Manned Space Flight Center, Houston, 
Tex.: $30.8 million for a special test facility 
for the Apollo three-man spacecraft develop- 
ment project. Included will be a super- 
centrifuge big enough to swing a three-man 
capsule, and a moon gravity simulator in 
which lunar landing attempts will be made. 

Goddard Space Flight Center, Greenbelt, 
Md.: $23.8 million for an applied sciences 
laboratory and a . and telemetry fa- 
cility. 

PERSONNEL 

Along with substantial increases in operat- 
ing and building funds, the 1963 NASA 
budget request contains provision for a 20- 
percent boost in civil service employment. 
The nine field installations of NASA, plus 
the headquarters and its west coast branch 
office, all seek added personnel. 

NASA tabulations of 1962 authorized and 
1963 requested personnel levels do not in- 
clude employees of the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory of California Institute of Tech- 
nology. This installation at Pasadena is a 
“captive lab” of NASA, operated by Cal- 
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tech on a contract basis. It employees about 
3,600 persons. 

Fiscal 1963 personnel level requests for 
all NASA installations follow (1962 au- 
thorized levels in parentheses) : 

Headquarters, Washington, 1,900 (1,406); 
Western Operations Office, Santa Monica, 
Calif., 125 (119); Langley Research Center, 
Hampton, Va., 4,000 (3,628); Ames Research 
Center, Mountain View, Calif., 2,051 (1,675); 
Lewis Research Center, Cleveland, Ohio, 
4,508 (3,608); Flight Research Center, Ed- 
wards, Calif., 550 (494); Goddard Space 
Flight Center, Greenbelt, Md., 2,749 (2,394); 
Manned Space Flight Center, Houston, Tex., 
2,700 (1,640); Marshall Space Flight Center, 
Huntsville, Ala., 7,200 (6,490); Wallops Sta- 
tion, Chinocoteague, Va., 440 (399); Space 
Nuclear Propulsion Office, Cleveland, Ohio, 
50 (27). 

Total NASA, 26,273 (21,880) . 


The Late John J. Riley, of South Carolina 
SPEECH 


HON. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. ALEXANDER]. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
our departed friend, JOHN RILEY. JOHN 
Ritey was one of the finest gentlemen 
I have ever known. I knew JOHN RILEY 
before I ever came to this body. Asa 
leader of the American Legion in North 
Carolina, I came in contact with my 
great friend, JOHN RILEY, there. 

It should be stated, I think, that the 
American Legion Stadium in his home 
city of Sumter, S.C., was named for JOHN 
Ruy while he was still living—one of 
the highest tributes, I think, that can 
be paid to any man. To know JOHN 
Ritey was to love him. When I first 
came to the Congress, JOHN RILEY was 
one of the Members who impressed me 
as being most helpful to a new Member 
of this great body. JOHN RILEY pos- 
sessed all of the great characteristics 
and that nobility of character that make 
a great man. He was humble, quiet, 
considerate, and wise. I had an office 
very near his in the New House Office 
Building and on many occasions would 
go and sit and talk with my good friend, 
JOHN RILEY, in regard to problems which 
we mutually had. As a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, I came to 
know how courageous JOHN RILEY was. 
At all times, I never knew him to vote 
anything but his conviction on any issue 
regardless of the pressure that was 
brought to bear upon him. JOHN RILEY 
rendered great service, not only service 
to the youth of our land in the Ameri- 
can Legion programs, but service to his 
community, to his State, and to the Na- 
tion. Certainly, I am going to miss him 
as our other colleagues have said they, 
too, will miss him. I join in all the 
tributes that have been made to him 
and to express to his wife and other 
members of his immediate family, my 
sincere grief at their great loss. 
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AFL-CIO Opposes Policy on Japan 
Cotton Import 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution, adopted 
at a meeting of the AFL-CIO executive 
council held in New York recently: 
AFL-CIO Opposrs PoLICY oN JAPAN COTTON 

IMPORT 


A statement on international trade policy, 
adopted by the AFL-CIO executive council 
on February 26, 1961, noted in part: 

“Sudden large-scale influxes of imports 
from low-wage countries have adversely af- 
fected U.S. domestic production and employ- 
ment recently in such industries as textiles 
and apparel. At the initiative of the trade 
union movement, the U.S. Government has 
made successful efforts to have the GATT 
(General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) 
consider the problem under the heading of 
market disruption.” 

Since then economic developments in the 
domestic textile and apparel industry became 
sufficiently critical to impel President Ken- 
endy to announce a seven-point program last 
June designed to prevent further deteriora- 
tion. An important phase of this program 
was based on the desirability of working out 
multilateral understandings among export- 
ing and importing nations in order to reg- 
ularize international trade textiles and ap- 
parel and in order to avoid market disrup- 
tion. 

As the first step In the Implementation of 
this program, a 1-year arrangement regard- 
ing international trade in cotton textiles 
was concluded in Geneva on July 21, 1961. 
Despite many weaknesses, this arrangement 
was a major advance in providing an inter- 
national acceptable approach to the orderly 
marketing of cotton textiles and apparel. 

First, it classified imported commodities 
into a minimum number of broad categories 
for the purpose of evaluating the flow of 
apparel and textile trade between nations. 

Second, it obligated nations presently re- 
stricting imports from Japan and Hong 
Kong to provide the latter countries with 
access to their markets, thus broadening the 
base for international trade relations. 

Third, it enabled participating countries 
to obtain relief from undue pressure of im- 
ports whenever domestic industry and em- 
ployment were threatened with disruption 
as a result of undue concentration of ship- 
ments of special items or categories of tex- 
tiles and apparel. 8 

The arrangement, while applicable for 1 
year beginning October 1, 1961, provided for 
further international negotiations designed 
to work out a long-term program. From the 
outset the United States contemplated 
special arrangements for Japan and Hong 
Kong in order to correct an imbalance in 
their relative position in the U.S. market, a 
situation which arose when Japan adopted 
a policy of moderation for its exports be- 
ginning with 1957. 

Except for violations in the case of blouses 
and men’s and women’s trousers and shorts, 
Japan has lived up to its commitments since 
that time. During this period, American im- 
porters shifted part of their orders to Hong 
Kong. > 

Japan has persistently argued that the 
rapid rise of Hong Kong shipments in the 
American market took place at her expense, 
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and she has demanded compensating in- 
creases in her share of the American market. 
In response to this demand, the Department 
of State, without consulting labor and in- 
dustry most vitally affected, authorized Ja- 
pan to increase its 1961 shipments of men’s 
and women's trousers and shorts by 334, 
percent, 

At the same time it authorized an overall 
rise in the 1961 shipments of woven cotton 
apparel. This was done in spite of the com- 
paratively poor condition of the domestic 
apparel markets and in disregard of the dis- 
locations already caused by the heavy burden 
of apparel imports. 

Japan's voluntary program is scheduled to 
expire at the end of 1961. In the course of 
bilaterial negotiations regarding the arrange- 
ments for 1962, the United States made 
further concessions to Japan, particularly in 
woven and knit cotton apparel. 

The new Dilaterial agreement with Ja- 
pan is a serious backward step. It disregards 
the import classification structure pains- 
takingly developed in Geneva. It seriously 
limits the ability to control market disrup- 
tion. It provides for abnormal increases 
in Japanese imports of knit and woven cot- 
ton garments, a 14 percent increase over 
1960 and 10 percent rise over 1961. It en- 
ables Japan to swing freely over a wide area 
of apparel products and fails to provide 
adequate safeguards against undue concen- 
tration of imports on any one item. 

We view with serious concern this unfor- 
tunate retreat from the constructive ap- 
proach initiated at Geneva. This develop- 
ment poses a serious threat to a successful, 
multilateral approach to the solution of mu- 
tual problems faced by apparel importing 
and exporting nations. 

Unless the concessions granted to Japan 
are offset by substantial compensating re- 
ductions of imports from Hong Kong and 
elsewhere, and unless the defects in the pres- 
ent bilateral agreement with. Japan are 
remedied in the future through the reaffir- 
mation, strengthening and extension of the 
existing Geneva Arrangement, the forces 
urging unilateral solution to the import 
problem will be immeasurably strengthened. 
This would be a tragedy for the United 
States and for the entire free world. 


The Late Speaker Sam Raybur 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
Sam Raypurn made an indelible mark 
in the history of his Nation and his 
work enriched the lives of millions of 
Americans during his own time and for 
the future. z 

Sam RAYBURN is in firm place among 
the American immortals. Because of 
his labor, millions of Americans now 
are living better than their fathers and 
are assured of greater opportunities for 
their children. 

A statesman, Sam RAYBURN will be 
acknowledged always as one of the 
shapers of the 20th century. As a wise 
counselor of Presidents, he was one of 
the first to see clearly the role, the bur- 
dens and the promise of the United 
States as the leader of the free world. 
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His name will always be linked with 
that of Henry Clay, who was the first 
to win equal prestige for the House of 
Representatives with the other consti- 
tutional branches of government. 

Sam Raysurn, more than any other 
individual, supplied the steady hand at 
the helm of the House, during exceed- 
ingly difficult eras of our history. He 
not only preserved, but enhanced the 
dignity and the effectiveness of the House 
eas a vital arm of our democracy. 

The life and times of Sam RAYBURN will 
attract future historians. His name will 
grow in greatness with the years. It is 
safe to predict that the essence of all 
that will be written and remembered 
about him will be: The United States 
and all Americans gained because he 
lived in and among them. 

Surely, no man could have a better 
and more deserving epitaph. 


President Kennedy and His First Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as Presi- 
dent Kennedy enters his second year in 
the White House, many newsmen and 
writers are assessing the President's 
first year, his accomplishments as Presi- 
dent. 

A noted scholar and author, James 
MacGregor Burns, has written a per- 
ceptive review of President Kennedy’s 
first year as the Chief Executive. This 
article appeared in the New York Times 
magazine. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this very fine article in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Tue Four KENNEDYS or THE FIRST YEAR 

(By James MacGregor Burns) 

John F. Kennedy begins his second year 
in the White House with a sharpened sense 
of the rigors and responsibilities of the 
Presidency, with a confidence in his associ- 
ates and in himself steeled by the trials of 
office, and with a feeling of renewed power 
stemming from his wide popularity among 
the people. $ 

He begins his second year with the support, 
as measured by the polis, of over three- 
quarters of the voters. They approve the 
style, zest, and imagination with which he 
has managed the business of Government, 
the caliber of his appointments, the buoyancy 
he has shown in adversity and the constraint 
he has shown in success. Long forgotten are 
the ghosts that haunted his long quest for 
the Presidency—his youth, his religion, the 
fear that his father or the Pope would run 
his office. 

He begins his second year amid a burst of 
fanaticism on the far right, whose program 
seems to boil down, as Williams Professor 
Fred Greene has said to a plaintive scream: 
“World, go home.” He begins it amid cam- 
plaints by liberal intellectuals that his ad- 
ministration lacks a central purpose or 
vision or design, that it has bent be- 
fore every guest of public opinion instead 
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of coming to grips with its enemies, that the 
Augustan age of poetry and power forecast 
by Robert Frost has become a managerial age 
of empty rhetoric and manipulation. 

And he begins his second year with a full 
knowledge of all the above facts, with a de- 
tached view of what he can and cannot do, 
and with an answer to his critics. 

Tilting back in his rocker, one foot up on 
the nearby sofa, the President looks little 
different from the day he entered office. He 
is a trifle thicker around the jaw; the lines 
in his forehead are etched a bit deeper; one 
catches the barest flecking of gray behind his 
temples. Otherwise, there is the same trim 
figure, the light cordiality, the quick restless 
movements of the hands and feet. He has 
escaped Presidential ponderousness just as 
he did senatorial. 

Watching him in the tranquillity of his 
oval office. with crisis flaring in the Congo 
and the Caribbean and across the globe, one 
remembers his repeated warnings in 1960 
that the new decade would be full of harsh 
trials, that—in one of his favorite phrases 
the Eisenhower chickens would come home 
to roost. One remembers his call for new 
leadership to get the country moving, for 
a President who would offer action and 
vigor in the style of Roosevelt and other 
Democratic heroes. How does he feel now 
about the role of the President? 

“I think people make a mistake when 
they compare this administration automati- 
cally with Roosevelt's,” he said. “F.D.R. 
came into power in a crisis, the whole coun- 
try was ready to follow him, he didn't have 
the stream of foreign crises that I’ve had. 
Later on, when war broke out in Europe, he 
had to act cautiously. He didn't look like a 
lion all the time. You can’t—when you're 
dealing with the lives of whole nations.” 

Is he too concerned about nursing his per- 
sonal popularity, too fearful of throwing 
himself into domestic controversies and 
party politics? He thinks not. He believes 
that his standing with the people—and he 
makes a great point of this—is crucial to 
him in dealing with foreign leaders, friend or 
foe, in facing down rightwing extremists at 
home, and in backing up controversial enter- 
prises like the United Nations operations in 
the Congo. 

The President has to know, his allies and 
adversaries must know, that he is acting 
from a basis of broad popular support. Per- 
haps his backing cannot easily be translated 
into congressional strength, he grants, But 
it has its own vital importance to his stand- 
ing in Congress and in foreign capitals, and 
to his self-confidence. 

“I don't want to hoard popularity,” the 
President said. “Any support I have must 
be used. And maybe some of it will be lost 
in the days ahead. But it can’t be used un- 
less it is there.” 

Here again the President sees a contrast 
between his administration and earlier 
Democratic Ones. As a New Deal and Fair 
Deal Democrat whose father campaigned for 
Roosevelt during the 1930's, he knows that 
business is an old target, and an alluring 
one. But he does not want to raise his 
party's ancient war cries at a time when he 
and the whole Nation must strain every 
nerve to carry through a series of urgent and 
exacting tasks abroad. 

He wants to keep his freedom of action not 


‘only to do the things that have to be done, 


but—more important—not to act when ex- 
tremists are telling him to throw the Nation's 
whole weight into Laos or Vietnam or Cuba 
or some other crisis area. 

This conviction of the President's emerges 
directly from what has clearly been the main 
surprise that the White House held for the 
newcomers last winter—the urgency, com- 
plexity, variety and intractability of foreign 
affairs. The aids who had expected a more 
or less even division between foreign and 
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domestic problems have found themselves de- 
voting most of their time by far to the 
former. 

For example, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., whose 
professional field is American history and 
culture has been occupied almost exclusively 
with foreign problems. And much of the 
White House talent—including the Presi- 
dent’s—has been applied to immediate brush 
fires abroad rather than to long-term inter- 
national and domestic planning. 

Does the President devote himself too 
much to the details of foreign policy? Not at 
all, he feels—it is precisely the details that 
are important, as in Cuba. His main prac- 
tical lesson in the White House has been that 
he must go over the particulars of projected 
operations—whether United Nations opera- 
tions in the Congo, a contemplated action in 
southeast Asia or a good-will trip to South 
America. ‘ j 

Cuba came eariy in his first year, before he 
had had much chance to assess the judgment 
of his military and foreign policy aids. One 
reason he faces his second year with renewed 
confidence is that he feels he has measured 
their capacities and has got them in the right 
jobs, just as long ago he learned the qualities 
of his political and legislative assistants. 
But he still does not believe in the wholesale 
delegation of decisions. 

There is, in short, little in the mood of the 
White House, as the first year ends, to sug- 
gest any pronounced change in the Presi- 
dent’s methods during the year ahead. His 
administration will continue to be activist, 
pragmatic. Wide ranging, creative, without 
radical shifts or new departures in methods 
or goals. 

The President plans again to throw his full 
influence with Congress behind his legisla- 
tive program, especially the new foreign 
trade bill, medical care for the aged, Federal 
aid to education, and tax reform. He will 
take what he can get from Congress, post- 
pone for another day what he cannot get, all 
without fighting any all-out domestic battles 
except those that are forced on him. And he 
will continue to bafe and frustrate intellec- 
tuals who want to see some broader design 
to his administration. 

There will be no grand design in the imme- 
diate future, partly because the American 
political system does not lend itself easily to 
a single strategy of politics and program, but 
mainly because Mr. Kennedy has not made a 
final decision as to the commitment his ad- 
ministration will make in the year ahead, 
He has not made this decision because during 
his first year the centrifugal forces in Amer- 
ican politics have been pushing him in sev- 
eral directions. It is often said that the 
President is many men; during the past year 
there have been at least four Kennedys. 

One Kennedy might be described as a 
rhetorical radical. This is the Kennedy of 
the sweeping campaign promises, of the 
stirring inaugural address, of the whole con- 
cept of the New Frontier and the great tasks 
to be accomplished at home and abroad. 

There will be no significant decline in the 
rhetoric in the coming months, as indicated 
by some of the President’s recent speeches 
and by the bold words surrounding the ad- 
ministration’s new foreign trade plan. Nor 
need there be—the President believes that 
inspiring goals should be set whatever the 
delay and difficulty in their realization. 

A second Kennedy is a policy liberal. This 
Kennedy is found in his executive acts and 
in the specific requests he makes of Congress; 
for example, in education, welfare, aid to 
developing nations. This is the most au- 
thentic Kennedy, reflecting his forebears’ 
concern for the less privileged, responsive to 
the Nation's growing urban needs and eager 
to hold the allegiance of the masses of voters 
in the cities. 
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A third Kennedy is a fiscal moderate. 
This Kennedy would like to balance the 
budget even while his policies demand heavy 
spending; institute economy cuts in Fed- 
eral personnel while planning a record 
peacetime budget for the next fiscal year; 
hesitates to take the strong steps necessary 
for full economic growth’ while seeing the 
long-term need for it. 

A fourth Kennedy is conservative, or at 
least orthodox, in governmental and political 
organization. Essentially satisfied with the 
system as it is, he would rather try to ener- 
gize it than change it. Nor has he spon- 
sored reforms in the archaic organization of 
the Democratic Party. This orthodox Ken- 
nedy becomes more understandable when 
one remembers that where he has asked for 
changes—as in long-term borrowing for for- 
eign aid or in the organization of the regu- 
latory agencies—Congress has dragged its 
heels. 

There is nothing strange or alarming in 
these opposing drives in a President. Any 
leader of a big, ragged political coalition will 
respond to the variety of forces within it. 
Any American President will reflect the deep 
ambivalence in the country toward big gov- 
ernment, domestic reform, and an activist 
foreign policy. i 

Nor is a many-sided President anything 
new. No President- had a more puzzling 
makeup man than Roosevelt who saw—as 
Kennedy does today—that playing a variety 
of roles helped him keep his administration 
and his party frem unduly tying his hands. 
Roosevelt, for example, found it politically 
effective to preach the virtues of a balanced 
budget while consistently unbalancing it. 
Mr. Kennedy may do the same. And, like 
Roosevelt, he will surround himself with a 
few conservatives among his liberals, a few 
Republicans as well as Democrats. 

But history also suggests that eventually 
the role-takers must show the true character 
underneath the costumes, for in the long 
run the different roles are bound to conflict. 
Woodrow Wilson—one of the men the Presi- 
dent most admires—took some time to de- 
cide whether he was essentially a Jefferso- 
nian agrarian, a Bryan pacifist, an urban 
progressive or an internationalist; in the 
end he decided to be a progressive and an 
internationalist. Mr. Kennedy, too, must 
decide, because a widening gap is likely to 
open between the first two Kennedys de- 
scribed above and the second two. 

For the President’s shining rhetoric and 
his policy liberalism will continue to pro- 
duce a revolution of rising expectations in 
this country and overseas, as he ralses new 
goals and advances the specific policies to 
reach them. The liberals who run his agen- 
cles and major embassies will continue to 
press on him—because they know he wants 
them to—their dreams of what can and must 
be done to make the country move forward. 
The only question is how long the pressures 
on the President and in the President to 
Tealize these dreams will seem consistent 
with traditional fiscal policies and a slug- 
gish political system. . 

It is in this respect that Mr. Kennedy is 
quite right in warning against false histori- 
cal analogies. All the talk this past year 
about the “first hundred days” and the “hon- 
eymoon period” has obscured the fact that 
it is not in the early months that the great 
Presidents of this century have made their 
basic commitment, but in the later years, as 
the forces that their early actions unleashed 
seemed to propel them toward a broader 
vision. 

It was not in his first term, but in the 
latter part of his second, that Theodore 
Roosevelt moved toward the strong progres- 
sive platform that was to cleave the Re- 
publican Party in 1912. It was not in his 
tariff and monetary reforms of 1913-14 but 
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in his progressivism of 1916 and his inter- 
nationalism of 1917-19 that Wilson was to 
serve his historic part in redirecting his 
party to the demands of the 20th century. 

It was not in the emergency actions of 
1933 but m the enduring legislation ot the 
“second hundred days” of 1935. and in his 
dramatic efforts to liberalize the Democratic 
Party in 1938, that Roosevelt showed the 
permanent meaning of the New Deal. 

Can one find In Kennedy’s first year, or 
in the prospects for his second, the enduring 
meaning of the New Frontier? It is possible, 
of course, that continuous crisis abroad will 
force him more and more toward noncon- 
troversial and nonpartisan measures and 
men. But this seems unlikely, for in the 
long run it would sharpen the President’s 
dilemmas as the leader of the Democratic 
Party and its liberal constituency. 

The pressure for action on civil rights, 
economic growth, urban problems, educa- 
tion, foreign trade and aid and a dozen 
other matters is simply too intense for a 
Democratic President to lay aside. It is 
much more probable that Mr. Kennedy, be- 
fore his first term is over, will return to the 
central idea of his campaign. 

That idea has been submerged recently in 
the stream of immediate problems, but it is 
still quite present. It is simply the idea 
that the most serious threat to the Nation 
is not immediate military attack (though 
that is a possibility to be guarded against) 
but a long attempt, stretching over years 
and perhaps decades, on the part of the 
Russian and Chinese garrison states to iso- 
late, divide, and weaken the Western democ- 
racies, perhaps without hot war. 

It is the idea that basic social and eco- 
nomic reforms are not only beneficient in 
themselves, but ways of building the Na- 
tion's long-term strength, broadly conceived 
as embodying education, health, resources, 
race relations, science, economic growth, and 
so on, as well as armies, navies, and weapons 
systems. It is the idea that foreign and 
domestic policy ultimately are indivisible, 
and hence it is a reaffirmation of the his- 
toric Wilsonian and Rooseveltian intertwin- 
ing of progressivism and internationalism. 

“Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt 
and Harry Truman were successful in their 
foreign policy,” Kennedy said, for example, 
in Ann Arbor in October 1960, “because it 
fitted in exactly with what they were trying 
to do here in the United States; the Fourteen 
Points of Woodrow Wilson were the inter- 
national counterpart of the New Freedom; 
the Four Freedoms of Franklin Roosevelt 
were directly tied to the aspirations of the 
New Deal; and the Marshall plan, NATO, 
the Truman doctrine, and point 4 were 
directly tied to the kind of America that 
President Truman was trying to build, 

“The United States in the 1960’s is going 
to have to build a society with sufficient 
vigor, develop its resources with sufficient 
energy, provide a better life for our people 
with fair opportunity, with a sufficient sense 
of justice, if the United States is going to 
be in fact the leader of the free world.” 

The President still believes in this central 
idea, The question is whether his concern 
with short-term crisis operations, calling for 
wide, bipartisan support, will bar him from 

partisan and controversial and per- 
haps drastic actions necessary to push a big 
domestic program through Congress that 
would build strength in the years ahead. 

At present there is a tendency in the 
White House to straddle the question. The 
plan is to present the administration’s pro- 
gram to Congress and to use the traditional 
tools of Presidential prestige, bargaining, and 
maneuver to push it through. Some big 
bills should pass—medical care, perhaps, and 
the new trade bill. Other major measures 
may be lost, but the administration would 
bring them back to Congress another year. 
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While there would be no partisan attacks 
on Republicans or inflammatory appeals to 
the public during the legislative struggle, any 
bill defeated by the Republicans would serve 
m next fall's congretsional elections as an 
argument for Democratic candidates. 

One difficulty with this plan is that de- 
feated bills form a poor backdrop against 
which to campaign. If nothing succeeds like 
success, nothing fails like failure. The de- 
feat of the long-term borrowing and school 
bills last year did not touch off a roar of 
protest or rally the people to a great new 
effort. Rather, their lors seemed to unnerve 
their supporters and to dim their prospects. 

But the main trouble with the plan is that 
off-year congressional elections are the worst 
battlefield for an administration attempting 
to rally voters to its program. As Wilson and 
Roosevelt both discovered, off-year elections 
are not really national elections; they are 
a Jumble of local contests heavily affected by 
narrow interests and attitudes, confusion 
and apathy. And the President almost al- 
Ways loses seats in Congress, as Wilson did 
in 1914 and 1918, Roosevelt in 1938 and 1942, 
and Truman in 1946. It is when a strong 
President chooses his own battleground—his 
own reelection campaign, in which the con- 
gressional campaigns are drawn into the vor- 
tex of the presidential—that the President 
can win a mandate for his program, as Roose- 
velt did In 1936 and Truman in 1948. 


The history-minded pragmatists in the- 


White House know, of course, that historical 
trends and precedents can be reversed. It 
might be conceivable to some of them that 
a massive effort to recruit the best candi- 
dates for Congress, help them raise money, 
assist in organizing their districts—in short, 
to do all the things that the President's elec- 
tion alds used to do for him in his State 
campaigns—might bring an administration 
victory, or at least a standoff, in this fall's 
elections. 

But such an effort would cruelly sharpen 
the President's dilemma. For such a mas- 
sive commitment would require him to do 
precisely what he does not wish to do now: 
to throw himself into a great domestic strug- 
gle, to become more chief of party than chief 
of state and to risk alienating some of the 
non-Democratic popular support so vital to 
him, he feels, in his conduct of foreign 
policy. 

Still, the administration in the end will 
have to take part in the congressional elec- 
tions, at least to some extent, if only in 
response to the calls for help that will come 
from Congressmen who went down the line 
for White House measures on Capitol Hill 
and who now want the President to go down 
the line for them in their balliwicks. The 
more the White House becomes belatedly in- 
volved in the elections, however, the more 
it will be stuck with the results. 

If the Republicans pick up a sizable num- 
ber of seats in the House, the President's foes 
on the Hill would hail the outcome as a 
repudiation of the President's policies, Such 
an outcome, even apart from Democratic 
seats lost, would further cloud congressional 
prospects for the basic Kennedy program. 
And failure of the program in 1963 and 1964 
would make the administration open to 
counterattack by a liberal Republican nomi- 
nee, like Nelson Rockefeller, in 1964. 

Mr. Kennedy is not unaware of these pos- 
sibilities, nor has he forgotten his central 
vision. But like Presidents before him he is 
making his way through global storms he 
cannot control. The great work of the Na- 
tion, he said last January 20, would not “be 
finished in the first thousand days, nor in 
the life of this administration, nor even per- 
haps in our lifetime on this planet. But 
let us begin.” 

He has begun. 
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Harrison County Has Made Good Use of 
National Defense Education Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, in 1958, 
under the leadership of one distin- 
guished colleague from Alabama, the 
Honorable Cart ELLIOTT, the two sub- 
committees, which each of us chaired, 

`~ joined to draft the National Defense 
Education Act, 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ELLrorr has moved on from the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor to the 
Committee on Rules. So last year I was 
proud to sponsor legislation to amend 
and extend the NDEA. 

I mention my association with this 
act to indicate my personal pride in the 
results the NEDEA, and especially title 
III. has obtained in West Virginia, and 
specifically my home county of Harri- 
son. 

Mr. Speaker, every county in West 
Virginia has made use of available title 
III funds. Some counties have estab- 
lished priorities and have concentrated 
their activities upon the improvement 
of a particular segment of the science 
curriculum, such as elementary, junior 
high, or senior high school science. 
Other counties have chosen to improve 
all of these areas simultaneously. 
Among the latter, Harrison County has 
been outstanding because supervisory ef- 
forts have been directed toward long- 
range in-service programs to insure 
maximum use of equipment. 

Through the courtesy of Verl Snyder, 
State assistant superintendent of 
schools, I have a summary of activi- 
ties in Harrison County. I ask permis- 
sion to include this summary as a part 
of my remarks. 

As many of my colleagues know, I was 
at one time a school superintendent in 
Harrison County. It is interesting to 
note that some of the schools were 
equipped 30 or 40 years ago. When 
these laboratories were equipped and 
furnished, we used the highest existing 
standards. 

This is the perfect example of how 
much is needed to modernize our schools 
to equip them to do the job required in 
today’s more complicated world. 

I should like to cite another significant 

result of the title III program in Harri- 
son County. Among many effects of 
the rebuilt science program one finds 
Many more girls are taking science 
courses to better prepare themselves for 
careers in medical fields, chemistry, 
dietetics, and industry. It reflects the 
eagerness on the part of women to as- 
sume greater responsibilities in our na- 
tional society. It shows that once the 
opportunities are present, American 
women are willing and able to make a 
major contribution to the welfare of 
this Nation. 
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Mr, Speaker, I regret that it is not 
possible to reproduce photographs in the 
Recorp, for I would like for all to see 
the pictorial testimonial of how much 
title III has meant to an alert school 
system. 

I want to publicly congratulate my old 
friend, Arthur V. G. Upton, Harrison 
County superintendent, and his assist- 
ants, as well as our board of education, 
for the job they are doing. I should 
also like to extend my congratulations 
to the State department of education, 
and particularly to the men and women 
who have provided the leadership to en- 
able the maximum use of National De- 
fense Education Act in West Virginia. 

The summary follows: 

A REPORT ON THE USE OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Ebucarrio Acr Trrix III FUNDS For THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF SCIENCE INSTRUCTION IN 
HARRISON CoUNTY = 
Science facilities in the Harrison County 

schools were limited in many schools and 

out of date in others. High school labora- 
tories had been furnished 30 or 40 years ago. 

Science instruction in elementary schools 

was of an incidental nature, varying from 

school to school, with no definite scope or 
sequence suggested by the county. The jun- 
ior high science program was more definite 
but, due to the lack of adequate materials 
and equipment, could be characterized as 

a textbook demonstration course. 
Availability of National Defense Education 

Act matching funds enabled the county to 

completely refurnish and equip science 

laboratories in 10 of the 11 high schools. 

One high school was not refurnished since 

it will be closed upon the completion of a 

cosolidation program, Demonstration tables, 

equipment, and storage cases were placed in 
all junior high school science rooms. As- 
sistant Superintendent Clyde R. McCarty 
supervised the reoutfitting of the science 
laboratories and based the selection and pur- 
chase of equipment upon requests made by 
the science teachers. Approximately $100,- 

000 was spent to improve the junior and 

senior high school science facilities. 

Supt. Arthur V. G. Upton states that 
teacher morale has increased with the ad- 
dition of new science furniture and equip- 
ment. Science enrollment has increased with 
more girls electing science courses than ever 
before. Mr. Upton believes attractive labora- 
tories have contributed significantly to the 
increased science enrollment. 

Principals in the 49 elementary schools of 
Harrison County devoted their principals’ 
meetings for 1 year to improvement of the 
elementary science program. Basic equip- 
ment was placed in all elementary schools. 
Additional enrichment equipment, such as 
books, charts, and audiovisual aids, was pur- 
chased for all schools and movable demon- 
stration tables were placed in all larger 
elementary schools. The cost of this equip- 
ment was approximately $40,000. 

Asst. Supt. Fountie Williams, who 
supervised the purchase of equipment and 
materials for the elementary schools, also 
made provision for an extensive inservice 
program for elementary teachers. Four 
elementary teachers attended the Fair- 
mont State College Elementary Science Cur- 
riculum Workshop sponsored, by the State 
department of education. These four teach- 
ers served as consultants in curriculum de- 
velopment within the county. One hundred 
and twenty-five teachers participated in ex- 
tension courses devoted to the use of equip- 
ment and materials in elementary science 
teaching. These courses were offered by 
Salem College and by West Virginia Univer- 
sity. 
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All elementary teachers in the county co- 
operated in developing a guide which sug- 
gested experiments and appropriate grade 
levels for using the equipment which had 
become available. The elementary schools 
sponsored a countywide science fair which 
was so successful that it has become an an- 
nual event attended by hundreds of students 
and adults. 

Students, teachers and parents haye be- 
come interested in science. It is now an 
important part of the elementary school 
curriculum, says Mr. Williams. Even though 
the program is greatly improved, he plans 
to purchase additional materials to increase 
student participation. 

-Outstanding science programs cannot be 
developed overnight, Ideally, every ele- 
mentary science classroom should be 
equipped so all students can participate in 
science activities by working with equip- 
ment in small groups. Junior high school 
science courses should be laboratory courses. 
The total program from the ist grade 
through the 12th should be sequential. 
Long-range curriculum planning, the pur- 
chase of necessary equipment and materials 
to implement the program and provision for 
continuous inservice training for teachers 
will make the good science program a reality. 
Harrison County is rapidly moving toward 
this goal. 


Defacing of Synagogues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Minneapolis area residents were 
shocked and dismayed to learn of the 
nocturnal defacement of a synagogue. 
An unknown person or persons daubed 
swastikas on the walls of one of these 
places of worship. 

In my opinion a political party has an 
obligation to speak out against such an 
incitement to intolerance and prejudice. 
The obligation to protest rests with equal 
weight on political leaders regardless of 
their individual religious beliefs. 

In discharging that obligation Repub- 
lican State Chairman Robert A. For- 
sythe spoke as follows at Hutchinson, 
Minn., on January 3, 1962: 

There are issues and problems in Min- 
nesota crying for solution and for the appli- 
cation of wise and prudent thought and 
action, During the past week in Minneapolis 
a cynical and sinister act has pointed out to 
the people the threat which exists to one of 
the basic rights of Americans. I refer to the 
defacing of synagogues which constitutes a 
frontal attack upon the basic right of our 
citizens to enjoy freedom of worship in & 
free society. z 

The defacing of any house of worship of 
whatever faith in Minnesota must come as 
a shock to every person. It cannot be con- 
doned, tolerated, or brushed aside. It is the 
type of action which is intended to arouse 
and create in the hearts of our citizens— 
hatred, ire, spite, and prejudice, These ele- 
ments of emotion are destructive and con- 
stitute a danger wherever they might appear. 

Partisans of both political parties must 
exert their individual and group leadership 
in the condemnation of such acts, But the 
responsibility of political leaders and work- 
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ers goes beyond mere condemnation. Theirs 
is the responsibility of action at the local 
level and higher levels of political activity 
to bring the elements of commonsense and 
good judgment to bear in the creation of a 
social, economic, and political climate within 
which these acts will not occur. This in- 
volves those activities which will educate all 
citizens to the dangers inherent in such acts, 
activities which will place the political par- 
ties solidly on record in opposition to such 
expressions, and those activities which will 
allow citizen leadership to be brought to 
bear to enhance the working elements of hu- 
man understanding, cooperative enterprise 
in the area of human rights, and respect and 
adherence for and to our basic constitutional 
rights. 


Tribute to Former Speaker Rayburn 


SPEECH 
HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


- Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great privilege, as well as an honor, to 
be permitted to participate today in 
paying tribute to the memory and serv- 
ices of a truly great American, the for- 
mer Speaker of the House, the Honorable 
Sam RAYBURN, of Texas, whose untimely 
death last autumn shocked and dis- 
tressed all American people, as well as 
all Members of Congress. 

Divine Providence has permitted me to 
serve in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives for 23 years with Mr. Sau, as we 
all lovingly called him. In most of those 
years he was Speaker of the House, and, 
as is well known, served in that official 
capacity twice as long as any other per- 
son in our Nation’s history. 

Speaker RAYBURN was a man of strong 
character, and even stronger faith in 
this Republic and its institutions. While 
his political affiliation was the opposite 
of mine, never in his long tenure of of- 
fice did he use his high position for par- 
tisan advantage. Instead, he always saw 
to it that the rights and privileges of 
those of us in the minority were fully 
protected, whether we might have agreed 
or disagreed with his position and be- 
liefs on the issue involved. 

Sam RAYBURN was a kindly man. He 
loved the Congress of the United States, 
to which he gave his life. He was a good 
man. Never, throughout the years of our 
acquaintance and friendship did I ever 
know of him doing a little or a small 
thing. Instead he unselfishly extended 
his understanding, his help, and his 
friendship to all of us who served with 
and under him. 

Speaker RAYBURN has gone from our 
midst to preside in a greater chamber 
than the one over which he presided 
here on this earth. Already he has be- 
come an American tradition. As long 
as our Republic lasts he will live in the 
fond memories of the American people 
whom he served so long and so well. In 
his going he has left behind for all of us 
in this body, the desire and the inspira- 
tion to try and measure up to the high 
official and personal standards he so con- 
nanny maintained throughout his life- 

€. 
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Feed Grain Program Injures Washington 
State Livestock Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


> OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, shortly after 
enactment of the new feed grain pro- 
gram I began receiving reports from 
farmers and others in the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of the State of Wash- 
ington that this program was not being 
administered by the Department of Agri- 
culture in the manner expected. A num- 
ber of individuals informed me they felt 
they were being subjected to improper 
pressure from the USDA to comply with 
the program. This is in spite of the fact 
that the State of Washington is a feed 
deficit area and that the feed grain 
program, by law, is supposed to be vol- 
untary. 

Since that time I have continued to 
receive reports that the feed grain pro- 
gram is doing serious harm to livestock 
and poultry producers in my State. In 
order that these reports may be fully 
substantiated, I submit the following 
material furnished me by Washington 
State University, including an analysis 
of the current feed grain cost squeeze 
on Washington livestock and poultry 
producers: 

WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Pullman, Wash., January 8, 1962. 
Hon, CATHERINE MAY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. : 

Dran CATHERINE: Mark Buchanan has 
shown me your letter of December 27. I am 
glad to send you herewith copies of materials 
developed here pertaining to the feed-grain 
cost squeeze as it applies to Washington live- 
stock and poultry producers, together with 
related correspondence. 

Last spring some of our agricultural econ- 
omists here at Washington State University 
made a careful analysis of the likely effects 
of the new feed-grain program on Washing- 
ton livestock producers. One of their im- 
portant findings was that the program would 
be likely to place Washington livestock and 
poultry producers at a serlous disadvantage 
in comparison with major corn and sorghum 
producing areas. It would do this, they felt, 
by substantially increasing feed-grain prices 
in Washington while making little change 
in feed-grain prices in the Midwest. A copy 
of their analysis appears as Exhibit B. Ex- 
hibit A is a copy of Director Madsen's letter 
of last April transmitting their findings to 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman. Exhibit 
Cis Mr. Thompson's reply. 

Things worked out very much as our agri- 
cultural economists had anticipated. Ex- 
hibit E is a copy of a statement prepared by 

them in early November describing what 

happened. Exhibit D is a copy of my letter 
transmitting this statement to Secretary 
Freeman in early November. Exhibit F is 
a copy of Mr. Tripp's reply. 

In October the situation was called to 
the attention of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture by livestock producers in this 
State and in Oregon. In response, the De- 
partment of Agriculture instituted a pro- 
gram in which Government-owned milo was 
made available at $43 per ton at all rail 
points in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. 
This action largely corrected the adverse 
feed cost situation for poultry producers west 
of the Cascade Mountains in Washington and 
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Oregon. However, as pointed out in Exhibit 
E, it left the situation largely uncorrected 
in the major livestock producing and feed- 
ing areas of the State east of the Cascade 
Mountains. 

Exhibit G (not printed in Recorp) is a map 
of the State prepared by our agricultural 
economists showing proposed milo selling 
prices in eastern Washington. These are 
based on barley price support differentials 
between the various counties and the Port- 
land market. These differentials reflect 
transportation and handling costs from the 
surplus grain producing counties to Port- 
land. The suggested county prices for milo 
are the $43 less the barley price support 
differential between Portland and each 
county. Our economists developed this map 
at the request of our livestock industry. 
The position of the livestock people of east- 
ern Washington is that Government selling 
prices for milo should reflect these differ- 
entials. Such prices would bring feed-grain 
costs in eastern Washington in line with 
their historical relationship to other areas. 
The cattle and hog feeding enterprises east 
of the Cascades are based on grain costs that 
have, in the past, been substantially below 
those west of the Cascades and only mod- 
erately higher than those in the Midwest. 

Since the feed-grain price discrepancies 
described in the exhibits have not been fully 
removed, our cattle feeders and hog raisers 
in eastern Washington are still in a difficult 
position. In fact, many of our hog raisers 
are quitting the business, 

As you will note from reading Director 
Madsen's letter of April 20 to Secretary Free- 
man, our agricultural economists did not 
engage in these activities to discredit the 
feed-grain program. They recognize that 
the feed-grain program did bring benefits to 
many farmers, including some in our State. 
We would like to do all we can to help the 
administrators of Federal agricultural pro- 
grams avoid policies that will injure our live- 
stock industries. We also hope that our 
peculiar feed-livestock situation in Wash- 
ington and the Pacific Northwest will be 
taken into consideration in future legisla- 
tion. We produce only about 50 percent of 
the meat consumed in the State, but we 
have the potential for producing a much 
larger share of our needs. This is important 
to the economy of our State and to the 
livestock industry of our area. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. CLEMENT FRENCH, 
President. 
ExHIBIT A 
APRIL 20, 1961. 
Hon. ORVILLE L, FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Your objectives in re- 
ducing surplus storage stocks of feed grains 
as set forth in the feed grain problem finds 
a sympathetic and cooperative reception here, 
However, Washington State’s somewhat pecu- 
liar situation in respect to production and 
consumption of feed grain prompts a couple 
of questions concerning policies. 

Our Agricultural Extension Service is work- 
ing closely with the State Agricultural Con- 
servation and Stabilization Committee in 
seeing that farmers are made aware of the 
provisions of the feed grain program. It be- 
comes important to interpret correctly the 
program in the light of local conditions, Ab- 
sence of a definite statement of policy inten- 
tions as to the release of CCC stocks makes 
it difficult for us to help our corn producers 
and poultry and livestock men plan their 
future programs. 

As documentation for our concern and as 
background for Washington’s situation, I am 
attaching a statement prepared by several of 
is not offered as a 
definitive paper because of the shortness of 
time available. It may be an aid to depart- 
mental people in further explanation of two 
major questions. 
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1, Will a sufficient difference between the 
free-market price of these feed grains and 
support levels be maintained to cause the 
producer in States like Washington where 
corn and-sorghum consumption exceeds pro- 
duction to feel rewarded by having complied 
with the program? 

2. Will the release of CCC corn and sor- 
ghum stocks take place at locations and 
prices so as not to upset the competitive posi- 
tions of livestock and poultry producers 
among States and areas within the States? 

Let me emphasize that these questions are 
not being raised with the view of criticizing 
the program, but merely for clarification. 
We feel it is better to raise them now when 
there is time to adjust policy rather than to 
criticize later when some of the results we 
fear might become reality. 

We do feel an obligation to explain all 
eventualities to our farmers, to answer their 
questions, and to help them decide the degree 
of their compliance. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lovis L. MADSEN, 
Director. 
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THE FEED GRAIN PROGRAM ON 
WASHINGTON FARMS 

Concern about the effects of the 1961 na- 
tional feed grain program on farmers in 
Washington State arises out of two questions: 

1. What price should our corn producers 
anticipate for free-market corn when con- 
templating whether or not to comply with 
the program? 

2. Will the program place Washington live- 
stock and poultry producers at a serious dis- 
advantage in comparison with major corn 
and sorghum producing areas? 

Answers to these questions will depend 
largely on U.S. Department of Agriculture 
policy with respect to pricing and availability 
of CCC corn to be released from stocks during 
the 1961-62 season. Administration officials 
have been quoted both as affirming and deny- 
ing that the policy will be to keep the na- 
tional average farm price at around 61 per 
bushel. 

These uncertainties make it dificult for our 
corngrowers to decide whether to comply 
with the program. They also make it dif- 
ficult for our livestock producers to plan 
their operations. 

SHOULD THE WASHINGTON CORN PRODUCER 
b REDUCE PLANTINGS? 

Since Washington produces less corn than 
it uses, a lack of a clear pricing policy creates 
strong doubt in the minds of farmers as to 
whether next season's price of corn in Wash- 
ington may not be considerably higher than 
support. Reduced corn production in the 
State creates a demand for shipped-in corn, 
The railroad freight on corn from Sioux City, 

~ Iowa, to Othello, Wash., in the east central 
Part of the State is 97 cents per hundred- 
weight. Warehouse margins for handling at 
the receiving end are estimated at 15 cents 
per hundredweight. 

Thus, the cost of moving corn from the 
Iowa elevator to the Washington feed is $1.12 
per hundredweight, or 63 cents per bushel. 

Objectives of the feed grain program are 
usually discussed in terms of the U.S. farm 
price. Therefore, historical differences be- 
tween the U.S. average farm price of corn and 
the prices Washington farmers received are 
helpful to understanding. 

Amount by which Washington corn prices 
exceeded U.S. average price. 4 


EFFECT OF 
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Average of the monthly differences be- 
tween Washington farm price of corn and 
the U.S. farm price of corn. 


These differences are hot as great as the 
cost of freight and handling for several rea- 
sons, The most important of these is that 
corn for shipment to Washington is pur- 
chased in whatever area has the greatest sur- 
plus and therefore the lowest price. 

To the extent the feed-grain program is 
successful in reducing Washington corn pro- 
duction, it seems logical that the difference 
between Washington corn prices and U.S. 
corn prices will increase in the direction of 
the 63 cents differential for moving corn into 
the State. This would seem to be the proba- 
bility unless the Department's policies are to 
make substantial quantities of Midwest corn 
and milo available at country elevators in 
Washington at less than support prices. 

If the average differences between U.S. and 
Washington prices prevails, and if the US. 
corn price does not drop below $1.06 per 
bushel, corn prices in Washington would be 
at least $1.35 per bushel next season. This 
is based on the 29 ½ cents average spread 
shown in the previous tabulation. We un- 
derstand the support price for Washington 
growers is $1.29 per bushel. 


COMPETITIVE POSITION OF WASHINGTON 
LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS 


Potentially rising feed costs are not in 
themselves a cause for great concern on the 
part of Washington livestock and poultry 
producers. The crux of the problem lies in 
the possibility that feed costs may be pushed 
downward in the areas where CCC stocks 
of corn are stored, at the same time that 
prices of feed grains are being increased in 
our Washington feeding areas. 

To complete an understanding of the sig- 
nificance of these prices, it may be helpful 
to relate them to the State's feed-livestock 
situation. 

The major portion of our dairy and poultry 
enterprises is in the coastal and Puget 
Sound areas, west of the Cascade Range. 

Very little feed grain is produced in the 
coastal area. However, our large terminal 
elevators are located at Seattle, Tacoma (and 
Portland), where some CCC cormrstocks have 
been stored. 

Most of Washington's feed grain produc- 
tion is found east of the Cascades barley 
on diverted wheat land and corn in irrigated 
areas, CCC corn and sorghum has not been 
stored in these areas. 

With the advent of the Columbia Basin 
Irrigation Project and increasing corn pro- 
duction under irrigation, cattle feeding en- 
terprises have been increasing rapidly in the 
area east of the Cascades. 

Most of Washington’s hogs are also fed 
east of the Cascades on barley and corn. 
Hog production has been increasing, pri- 
marily because barley prices have been low 
enough to enable Washington producers to 
compete with pork shipped in. Washington 
has always produced less pork than is con- 
sumed in the State. 

The impact of the feed grain program on 
the dairy industry will result chiefly from 
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the increase in the support price for barley. 
If sufficient CCC corn were available on the 
‘coast at or below support levels, corn could 
be substituted in the dairy rations. 

Higher prices for corn will directly affect 
our egg and broiler producers. Following 
the introduction of higher support prices 
for wheat, Washington changed from an egg 
exporting State to an importing State. The 
turkey industry declined also. 

Washington's developing cattle feeding in- 
dustry relies on both barley and corn for 
concentrate fecds. While the increased sup- 
port price for barley is expected to stimulate 
production of that grain, it is our under- 
standing that COC stocks cannot be made 
available at less than 105 percent of support 
price plus carrying and handling. Therefore, 
it seems that the cost of barley to the feeder 
must be higher than last. year by about the 
amount of the Increase in support price (be- 
tween $6 and $7 per ton). 

On the basis of present information it àp- 
pears that the gross support prices for barley 
in eastern Washington will range from about 
$42 to $44 per ton. If the feeding value of 
barley is 90 percent of that of corn, the 
equivalent value of corn would be $46.67 to 
$48.89 per ton, or $1.29 to $1.37 per bushel. 

If the program is successful in reducing 
the State’s corn production and no corn or 
sorghum is available from CCC stocks in the 
eastern part of the State, it seems that the 
cost of grain to the cattle feeder must be at 
least as high as the barley support price for 
the area. If CCC corn and sorghum were 
made available at coast terminals, freight 
and handling from there to livestock pro- 
ducers in the interior would add from $9 to 
$12 per ton or from 24 to 34 cents per bushel. 

Hog-feed ratios during recent years have 
been such as to make Washington producers 
barely competitive with those of the North 
Central States. 

The high barley ratio in Washington con- 
verted to a hog-corn equivalent (allowing 
for the lighter weight per bushel of barley, 
the lower feeding value for hogs, and the 
fact that barley must be ground) is shown 
in the following table and compared with 
the hog-corn ratio in the North Central 
States. 


Calendar Washington 
year advantage 
0.8 
1.2 
1.4 
9 
—2,5 
rg 
9 


This narrow competitive balance has been 
possible only because pork prices are higher 
in Washington than in the north-central 
States (Washington being a deficit area) and 
because barley prices have been compara- 
tively lower than contemplated under the 
leed- grain program. 

Most of the surplus corn stocks are in the 
Midwest. Depending on the Department's 
policy, corn could be made available there 
at comparatively low prices. If corn is 
made available only from present Midwest 
storage locations, no benefit would accrue 
to Washingtcn livestock producers because 
of the freight differential. 0 

If CCC stocks of corn and sorghum were 
made available at Washington coastal points, 
where the terminal elevators are located, at 
prices competitive with storage releases in 
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other parts of the Nation, the present com- 
petitive position of Washington's dairy and 
poultry producers could be maintained. 
However, the $9 to $12-per ton freight and 
handling costs between coast terminals and 
interior Washington points would place the 
cattle and hog feeders in an unfavorable 
position, unless CCC stocks were made avail- 
able at eastern Washington points. 

To summarize the major questions posed 

here: 
1. Will Department policies in releasing 
OOO corn and sorghum stocks make it profit- 
able for the Washington corn producer to 
comply with the feed-grain program? Or 
will the price of free-market corn during 
the 1961-62 season be so high that the 
complying farmer will feel penalized because 
he cooperated? 

2. Will the administration of the feed- 
grain program create a feed-cost pattern 
which is advantageous to some areas and 
work to the disadvantage of others? Or will 
an attempt be made to maintain the com- 
petitive positions of various livestock and 
poultry producing areas? 


Exmwrr C 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 19, 1961. 

Mr. Louis L. MADSEN, 

Director, Institute of Agricultural Sciences, 
Washington State University, Pullman, 
Wash. 

Dear Mr. Mapsen: Your letter of April 20 
to Secretary Freeman, pertaining to the 1961 
feed grain program, was referred to this office 
for reply. 

We have read with interest and apprecia- 
tion your letter, as well as the enclosed state- 
ment prepared by your staff, outlining the 
feed-livestock situation and expressing con- 
cern that the new feed grain program might 
have adverse effects on farmers and livestock 
people in your area. 

On the whole, we do not look for any sud- 
den or radical changes in feed prices or feed - 
livestock relationships during the coming 
year, such as would have severe impact on 
the livestock or poultry industries. Some 
adjustments in availability of supplies for 
feeding may take place, but this is likely to 
be more gradual than the adjustments in 
production of feed grains in 1961. 

We do not know as yet precisely the extent 
that farmers in each State will participate 
in the new program; and of course, the 1961 
crops of corn and sorghum grains cannot be 
predicted with exactness now due to the 
vagaries of weather. We do know, however, 
that there will not be any shortage of feed 
grains in the country, ve of the re- 
ductions in output brought about by the 
1961 feed grain program. The Department 
holds huge inventories of corn and sorghum 

. If necessary, the Department could 
use the sellback provision to insure that the 
rate of any adjustments that may be neces- 
sary in actual feed-grain availability will be 
moderate. 

The CCC can sell from its stocks any of 
the four feed grains (corn, sorghum grains, 
oats, barley) at any location and at a time 
determined by the Department to be in the 
best interests of the program. This means 
that feed grain certificates acquired in one 
part of the country could eventually be used 
by CCC to offer grain on the open market in 
another part of the country. This is not to 
say that a blueprint has been prepared at 
this early date for future CCC dispositions. 
Some problems will have to be met and 
solved when they arise. 

It will continue to be the Department's 
policy to keep the public fully informed on 
the operations of the 1961 feed grain pro- 
gram. Your sincere interest in these matters 
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is very much appreciated, and we are glad to 
have your thoughtful comments and sugges- 
tions. 
Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR THOMPSON, 
Director. 


Exuistr D 
Novemser 6, 1961. 
Hon. ORVILLE L, FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. SecRETARY: YOu may recall that 
I wrote you a letter on April 20 of this year 
concerning the feed grain program and its 
likely effects on livéstock, dairy, and poultry 
producers in the State of Washington. With 
that letter, I enclosed an analysis prepared 
by our extension economists explaining the 
reasons for our fears that livestock, dairy, 
and poultry producers in our State would be 
penalized by the feed grain program. I am 
enclosing copies of the materials prepared 
last spring and related correspondence. 

Developments have confirmed the fears we 
had last spring. In fact, the feed grain pro- 
gram has worked eyen more to the disadvan- 
tage of livestock, d and poultry producers 
in the State of Washington than we had 
anticipated. 

At the request of the cattle feeders’ or- 
ganization, our extension economists have 
prepared materials showing the change in 
feed grain costs in this State compared with 
feeding areas in the Midwest. A copy is 
enclosed for your information. 

Immediate steps need to be taken to pre- 
vent very serious regional maladjustments. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lovis L. MADSEN, 
Director. 
EXHIBIT E 
REGIONAL FEED Price DIFFERENCES WORK 

HARDSHIP ON WASHINGTON STATE LIVESTOCK 

Propucers 

During the past year, feed grain costs have 
advanced sharply in the State of Washing- 
ton. But they have held stable in the Na- 
tion’s major livestock, poultry, and dairy 
areas—the major competitors of Washington 
producers. The following comparisons will 
show what has taken place. Farm prices as 
reported by the Crop Reporting Service are 
used. While our livestock, dairy, and poul- 
try producers usually have to pay higher 
prices than this, the differences between the 
prices they pay and the farm price as re- 
ported seldom changes much. Also, the 
State average farm price of barley repre- 
sents the farm price of barley in eastern 
Washington because nearly all of the State's 
barley is produced in the eastern part of the 
State. Most of the feed grain used in the 
State is barley. 

The farm price of barley in Washington + 

averaged $39.58 per ton on September 15, 
1961. This is $5 per ton higher than a year 
earlier. Since the feeding value of barley 
is about 90 percent of corn, pound for pound, 
this means that to secure in barley as much 
nutrient value as that contained in a ton of 
corn eastern Washington farmers were pay- 
ing $43.98 (assuming that they could buy 
at the average farm price). For similar 
nutrients, the North Dakota farm price of 
corn was $32.14. For the West North Central 
States as a group, it was $35.71. 

In other words, Washington farmers were 
operating in mid-September at a disadvan- 


This is the mid-month farm price as re- 
ported by the Crop Reporting Service. It 
is a representative price for eastern Wash- 
ington because nearly all of the State's bar- 
ley is produced in the eastern part of the 
State. 
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tage of $11.84 per ton compared with North 
Dakota farmers and $8.27 per ton compared 
with west-north-central farmers as a whole. 
Washington farmers nearly always pay more 
for feed grains, but seldom has the difference 
been this great. It has not been this great 
at any time in the past 6 years. In fact, 
in the past 6 years the difference has aver- 
aged $4.80 per ton as compared with North 
Dakota farmers and $1.65 per ton compared 
with west-north-central farmers as a whole. 
Thus, compared with the 6-year average the 
competitive position of eastern Washington 
livestock producers has weakened greatly. 
Feed grain prices in eastern Washington pro- 
ducing areas have gone up $7.34 per ton 
compared with North Dakota and $7.95 com- 
pared with the West North Central States as 
a whole. 

Last year, midwestern farmers had a 
greater advantage than usual over Washing- 
ton farmers’ because of the low corn prices. 
But even so, Washington livestock producers 
are in a much poorer position this year. 
Their feed grain ‘costs haye increased $5.21 
per ton during the past year as compared 
with North Dakota producers and $5.56 per 
ton as compared with west-north-central 
farmers as a group. 

Hog producers in eastern Washington have 
been especially hard hit because of the high 
proportion feed grain costs are of total costs. 
With lower hog prices almost certain next 
year, most Washington hog producers will be 
forced out of hog production unless the feed 
grain cost discrepancies are corrected soon. 

Farmers in eastern Washington who fat- 
ten cattle will be injured by the relatively 
high feed grain costs. The degree of injury 
will vary greatly between different feeders. 
Although all cattle feeders use some grain, 
the proportion of grain in the ration varies 
greatly because some have access to by- 
product feeds such as beet pulp and cull or 
diverted potatoes, 

Barley price support for the 1961 crop was 
raised $5.83 per ton in most counties of the 
State. In most of the remaining counties the 
increase was $5.42 per ton. Since all barley 
is eligible for price support loans, the in- 
crease in support price has caused prices to 
come up $5 per ton (September 15, 1961, farm 
price increase over that of September 15, 
1960). Washington farmers had placed 
7,787,000 bushels of barley under price- 
support loan by October 1 this year compared 
with 2,775,000 bushels a year earlier. 

On the other hand, the price of corn and 
sorghum grains in most areas east of the 
Rocky Mountains has been held at approxi- 
mately year-ago levels. This is due in the 
main to large sales of Government-owned 
corn and sorghum grain, plus the fact that 
much of this year's corn and sorghum grain 
crops is not eligible for price support loans. 

The recent actions of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture have not helped the feed grain 
cost situation in eastern Washington meas- 
urably. The actions referred to are the $4.17 
per ton reduction in the export subsidy rate 
at Pacific Northwest ports and the sale of 
sorghum grains throughout the Pacific 
Northwest at $43 per ton. 

The reduction in the export subsidy rate 
did knock the price of barley down about $2 
per ton at Pacific Northwest ports for 3 or 4 
days. In eastern Washington, it had no 
noticeable effect. The reason is obvious. 
Barley prices were approximately at the sup- 
port level. Since all barley is eligible for 
support loans and since there is an abun- 
dance of empty storage space, barley just 
cannot be bought at a lower price. But even 
at the ports, half of the $2 price drop was 
regained in a few days. 

Sorghum grain at $43 per ton is no help in 
eastern Washington. Barley, even though 
substantially higher than last year and high- 
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er than average, is still substantially below 
the sorghum price in most parts of eastern 
Washington. It appears that there are only 
two practical ways that eastern Washington 
livestock producers could be assisted by the 
USDA in the current feeding season: (1) 
make corn or sorghum grain available to 
them at about $35 per ton; (2) raise the 
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market prices of feed grains in the Midwest 
by about $7 per ton. 

Sale of sorghum grain at $43 per ton will 
be of some help to poultry producers in west- 
ern Washington. Feed grain is usually 
around $8 to $9 per ton more expensive in 
western Washington than in eastern Wash- 
ington. 


Farm price of barley and corn compared (as of mid-September) 


Barley, Barley-corn 
Mid-September of— Washington | equivalent 
(per ton) (per ton) 


1 ae 58 $43. 98 
1900 58 38. 42 
1960.2- 83 39. 81 
1958__._.-- 33 42. 59 
1957... 93 36. 58 
1956.—— 75 43.06 
1955... . 83 39.81 
1965-00 average 40.04 
Growth in Washington 
disadvantage in 1 year 
Washington disadvantage 
Sept. 15, 1961, compared 
with mid-September av- 


Washington Washington 
Corn, West above or North above or 
North Cen- | below West Dakota below North 
Cen- corn, Dakota 
tral States (per ton) (per ton) 
(per ton. e 
＋ 8. 27 82 14 +$11.84 
+2. 71 31.79 +6. 
+2. 67 33, 21 +6. 60 
+5. 80 32. 86 +9. 73 
— 92 33. 93 +2. 65 
—6.23 42. 86 4-.20 
—5. 90 38. 57 +124 
—. 32 35. 54 +4. 50 
a Re Wr LAC A Bese ty int 5.21 
N eka 7.34 


Similar calculations were made comparing 
September 15, 1961, prices with season aver- 
age prices for the other years. The results 
were essentially the same as shown here. 

After the calculations were made, the re- 
port on October 15 prices was received. 
Changes in the relationships between Sep- 
tember 15 and October 15 were minor. Bar- 
ley prices advanced slightly in Washington, 
corn prices declined slightly in West North 
Central States but advanced in North Dakota. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., November 21, 1961. 
Mr. Lours L. MADSEN, 
Director, Agricultural Extension Service, 
Washington State University, 
Pullman, Wash. ‘ 

Dear Mr, Mapsren: This is in reply to your 
November 6 letter to Secretary Freeman, re- 
ferring to feed grain costs of Washington 
livestock producers as affected by the feed 
grain program. 

We appreciate your supplying us with the 
analytical material prepared by your Wash- 
ington extension economists. We will be 
taking it into account in our current review 
of the cost situation in all feed grain deficit 
areas of the country. 

The material which you supplied was sup- 
plemented here this week by direct conversa- 
tion with Mr. Karl Hobson of your staff, 
who was attending the annual USDA Out- 
look Conference. 

Because making feed grains available in 
your area may eventually involve absorption 
of considerable freight cost by Commodity 
Credit Corporation, it is not clear at the mo- 
ment as to how far the recommendations you 
submitted may be met. 

In any case, it will be the aim of the De- 
partment to administer the feed grain sales 
program with reasonable regard for all con- 
cerned. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN E. TRIPP, 
Acting Director. 


Portrait of Mr. Vinson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article with reference to our beloved 
senior colleague appeared in the Wash- 
ington Sunday Star on January 7 just 
prior to the convening of the Congress: 

SENIOR MEMBER OF THE HOUSE 
(By Cecil Holland) 

When Congress reconvenes on Wednesday 
Representative Cart Vinson, Democrat, of 
Georgia, will take his seat in the House as 
the ranking Member. 

Now in his 48th consecutive year in the 
House, the 78-year-old chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee became the oldest 
Member in point, of service on the death of 
Speaker Rayburn. 

He is senior by more than 8 years to his 
three nearest competitor: n CAN- 
NON of the Appropriations Committee, Chair- 
man CELLER of the Judiciary Committee and 
Representative Taser of New York, ranking 
ae oy on the Appropriations Commit- 


Mr. Vinson, who has been dealing with 
the country’s defense matters since 1917 
when he became a member of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, has served under 
eight Presidents. 

At intervals in his long career in the House 
Mr. Vinson talked at times of retiring but he 
never got around to it. When congressional 
pay was raised in 1955 from $15,000 to $22;- 
500, Mr. Vinson drily remarked: “Well, if 
they are going to pay that kind of money 
in Congress, I think I'll make a career of it.“ 

ONE MORE TERM 


Mr. Vinson has different ideas now. “I'm 
to ask my constituents,” he said 
recently, “to send me back for one more term 
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at least, so I can round out 50 consecutive 
years in Congress.” 

If that comes to pass (and few things 
seem more certain than his reelection) Mr. 
Viyson will have set a record unmatched 
in American history. Senator HAYDEN, Dem- 
ocrat of Arizona, already has reached the 
half-century mark of congressional service 
but it has been split between the House and 
Senate. 

Being the House’s senior Member will 
mean little, if any, change in Mr. VINSON's 
well-ordered ways. Shortly before Christ- 
mas he returned, as customary, from his 600- 
acre Georgia farm to get ready for the sec- 
ond session. “We have a great deal to do,“ 
said Mr. Vinson, “so I came back to get 
things moving.” 

Appearing in the best of health, Mr. VIN- 
son scheduled a series of hearings, including 
the readiness of the Nation’s Reserve forces, 
to start right after Congress convenes. 


NO. 1 AUTHORITY 


In his long service, Mr. Visor has been 
happy to remain in the place he has carved 
out for himself as probably the country’s 
foremost authority on defense matters. He 
has always refused to consider moving into 
high office in the executive branch. “I've 
always been more interested in my work 
here,“ he said refiectively. 

Once his friends began him for 
Secretary of the Navy. “I’ve got all I can 
Say grace over right here,” said Mr, VINSON. 
Another time he was suggested for Secretary 
of Defense. “Shucks,” said Mr. VINSON joc- 
ularly, “I’d rather run the Pentagon from 
up here.” 

But any joking aside, the veteran law- 
maker, who prefers to make the lawe and see 
that policies are carried out, comes perhaps 
as near as any man, including Secretaries of 
Defense, in making some sense out of the 
vast and sprawling Defense Establishment. 
While he has fought for defense funds, first 
for the Navy and later for all the services, 
Mr. Vinson remains unimpressed with mili- 
tary brass. 

With top officials, military or civilian, he 
can be casual. “Now, Admiral," he once told 
a witness, no hemming and hawing. Let's 
get to the bottom of this.” 

Mr. Vinson, who had never seen a battle- 
ship before he came to Congress from his 
landlocked middle Georgia district, likes to 
run a taut committee, as the Navy does its 
ships, Rambling witnesses tax his patience; 
he has been known to bring their remarks 
to a close with a pound of his gavel. 

Once Senator ENGLE, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia, was a witness before his committee. 
The preceding witness, said Mr. ENGLE in 
opening his remarks, stated the case so well 
that he felt he could add nothing to it, 
“Thank you, Mr, ENGLE,” Mr. VINSON 
snapped. 

ON WITH THE BUSINESS 


From time to time some members of the 
36-man Armed Services Committee have 
challenged the benign autocrat who sits at 
the head of the table. Mr. Vinson listens, 
smiles, and after a time says: “All right, now 
let's get on with the business.” At one time 
a colleague demanded the enunciation of 


‘a foreign policy to guide the Nation once 


and for all. The only way to handle this 
foreign policy,” Mr. . Viso retorted, “is 
from Saturday night to Saturday night.” 
The man who was once described as the 
“long, loud, and lonely” advocate of a big 
Navy was born near Milledgeville, Ga., No- 
vember 18, 1883. He received a law degree 
from Mercer University in Macon in 1904 
and began practice in Milledgeville. He 
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served as county solicitor, in the Georgia 
House of Representatives, and as county 
judge. 

He was in the midst of his term as judge 
when the congressional seat in his district 
became vacant in 1914. Mr. Vrvyson won it 
and has been in Congress ever since. He 
became chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee in 1932 and the Armed Services Com- 
mittee after the congressional reorganization 
following World War II. 

Shortly after he became head of naval 
affairs Mr. Vinson presented a $616 million 
Navy bill calling for a 10-year replacement 
and rebuilding program. In that and suc- 
ceeding years he led to fight for a strong 
Navy which was able to rebound from the 
Pearl Harbor disaster to become a vital factor 
in winning World War II. 

THE COMMITTEE MERGER 


In the merger of the Military and Naval 
Affairs Committee into the Armed Services, 
the longtime Navy champion faced no prob- 
lem. Now,“ he said, “I’m interested in all 
the services.” 

He has proved this in many ways. In 1949 
he introduced and pushed through legisla- 
tion calling for a 70-group Air Force. Last 
year he proposed additional steps to 
strengthen the country’s air arm. — 

For all his prestige, Mr. Vinson has been 
one of the most retiring Members of Con- 
gress, as far as the public is concerned. His 
wife, long an invalid, died in 1950. While 
she was ill, he refused all social engagements 
to remain at home with her. After her death 
he saw no reason to change his ways. 

He still lives at 9 Primrose Street, Chevy 
Chase, Md. A man of simple tastes, Mr. 
Vinson likes to do his own marketing at 
times. It is not unusual to see him in a 
market near Chevy Chase Circle. 

When Congress adjourns, Mr. VINSON 
heads home in Georgia while many of his 
colleagues travel to far places in the world. 
He has never been to Europe but hopes to 
go some time. “I'm not much of traveling,” 
Mr. Vinson explains. “I send my committee 
out and I require them to submit written 
reports. We find them very helpful.” 

If things run true to form, Mr. Vinson 
will have no trouble in setting a record of 50 
years in the House. Only about once in a 
decade has he had opposition in his 16- 
county district in central Georgia and in his 
last two campaigns he carried every county 
in the district. 

The reason is not hard to find. When he 
recently returned to Washington he was 
asked if he had a pleasant visit home. “I 
always enjoy seeing my constituents,” Mr. 
Vinson replied. 


The Late Speaker Sam Rayburn 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my colleagues in the splendid 
tributes which have been paid here to- 
day to our late, beloved Speaker, Sam 
RAYBURN. Truly he was a great Speak- 
er—judicious and courageous, with the 
ability to strike straight through to the 
point. His word was good; his rulings 
were fair. In the history of this Nation 
he will be listed as one of the ablest and 
most sincere leaders this Nation has 
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ever produced. Certainly the statements 
made here today by his colleagues show 
the personal feeling and love which all 
of us had for him, even in those times of 
difference of viewpoint. 


American Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr, MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
to the attention of the House a recent 
statement by Mr. Harry A. Bullis, former 
chairman of the board of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. It appeared in 
the January 13 issue of Commercial 
West, a banking and business weekly, as 
part of a preview of conditions in 1962 as 
seen by business leaders. Mr. Bullis’ 
forthright remarks on American trade 
policy have special significance at this 
time: 


Harry A. BULLIS, FORMER CHAIRMAN, GENERAL 
MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS 


The year 1961 closed with a rush like that 
with which the sixties opened. Starting on 
an extremely high note 2 years ago, the econ- 
omy slid down the scale following the open- 
ing quarter of 1960. At that time, business- 
men overestimated the economic progress 
expected to follow the steel wage settlement 
of January 3, 1960. During the past year, 
businessmen underestimated both the in- 
herent strength of the economy and the 
strongly upward p that was being 
made as the year closed. 

The consumer has been a remarkable leader 
in the economic upswing, but has, neverthe- 
less, been cautious in spending his persist- 
ently rising income. Businessmen, especially 
in the Twin Cities, are outstanding for their 
steady increase of wages. 

However, the increases in wages through- 
out the country, to a remarkable degree, kept 
the economy from slipping into recession. By 
thus holding consumption undiminished 
(there was a decline of only 1 percent in the 
total for our production early in 1961), grow- 
ing wages contributed in setting the stage 
for a quick turnaround in the economy. The 
natural forces of demand, depleted inven- 
tories, and Government spending also had 
their influence. This is the similar pattern 
of each of the postwar recessions, and no 
other pattern has prevailed at any time. 

The recovery in the first part of 1961 was 
delayed by the caution of consumers. Their 
incomes increased in the pattern I have 
suggested, but their spending was delayed. 
In the first half of 1961, consumer debt was 
reduced, not increased, with the rising in- 
come. Consumer savings were enlarged to 
the highest peacetime rates ever achieved. 
As a result, the rise in consumption spend- 
ing by the families of America was retarded. 

In the third and fourth quarters of 1961, 
however, spending did increase substantially. 
The experts in ‘Washington were surprised 
by the quick pace of recovery. Retail sales 
in November were strongly increased and 
sales of automobiles broke records. Near 
the end of the year, therefore, the Wall 
Street Journal reported an expected gross 
national production (GNP) of $540 billion 
in the final quarter, up a neat $40 billion 
from the rate in the first quarter of 1961. 
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The new year 1962 will open strongly, 
and one of the favorable aspects is the 
planned increase in capital expenditures by 
business. 

The new year 1962 will record a very high 
business level, with total output at the $565- 
billion mark. This is the hope of President 
Kennedy for balancing the budget. We have 
had three recovery years since 1949 in which 
budget receipts rose by more than $9 billion 
in a single 12-month period. The President 
is hoping for an even greater rise than this 
to escape from this fiscal year's deficit of 
$7 billion. 

The three biggest problems the new year 
of 1962 will usher in are: 

1. Holding the rate of our wage increases 
down so that we can effectively compete in 
world markets and therefore, stop the re- 
newed loss of gold from the United States. 

2. Negotiating with the Common Market 
for tariff arrangements which will keep 
American business in the Common Market 
and thereby secure for our labor the jobs 
dependent on exports to that market. 

3. Readjustment of American manufac- 
ture in order to compete with the produc- 


-tion of the Common Market countries. 


The restaint of wages to meet the needs of 
our international balance of payments has 
received President Kennedy’s serious atten- 
tion. As the result of a heavy gold run a 
year ago, the President became quickly and 
abruptly aware of the need for a greater 
balance to pay our way in the world for 
our heavy total foreign spending—for mili- 
tary purposes, for grants, and most heavily 
as a single item, for our foreign investment, 
largely private. The steel wage agreements 
will come up for renewal this year. 

As a result of the President's letters to 
the heads of steel companies last fall (a form 
of writing more educational than earlier 
presidential letterwriting to music critics), 
he pledged his best efforts to hold wages 
down to noninflationary levels if there were 
then no price advances for steel. To date 
there has been no advance in the price of 
steel. As a result, the steel companies have 
accomplished their part of a presidentially- 
proposed bargain, and thus they haye strong 
claim to his assistance in negotiating a pact 
fair to the steel companies, the consumers of 
steel, and to labor. 

I consider the threat to the dollar and our 
international economic position second only 
to the dangers of Communist aggression. 
While the threatened loss of gold, the im- 
balance of international payments, and the 
challenge presented by the Common Market 
are all interrelfted, I foresee efforts taken to 
protect the stability of our currency which 
will involve cooperation on the part of West- 
ern European countries. 

The second major 1962 problem, negotiat- 
ing with the Common Market in order to 
retain our great exports there, also demands 
serious attention. That market, when suc- 
cessfully organized, will hold 325 million 
highly intelligent, technically competent 
people. This compares with 185 million in 
the United States. The new market there 
may start with modern machinery, the latest 
techniques to compete effectively with us, 
and the European rate of wages, about one- 
third of our wage rate. 

To negotiate with success, President Ken- 
nedy requires broader tariff bargaining 
powers than those small and restricted 
powers still remaining under the 27-year- 
old Trade Agreements Act of 1934. This is 
the issue before the people. The first prob- 
lem of wage restraint must successfully 
accompany its resolution, because what can 
be won in international trade bargaining 
abroad can be lost by cost-increasing labor 
bargains at home. 

g the third biggest problem that 
a whole readjustment of American manu- 
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facture may be called for in order to com- 
pete with the production of the Common 
Market countries, ours is a competitive 
profit-and-loss system and the industry 
which still leans upon protectionism for it- 
self must accept society's ultimate verdict 
that if it cannot survive without protection 
in these prosperous times, it must either 
effect substantial economies or shift over to 
lines in which it can survive. 

The year 1962 is a fateful year, with good 
enough prospects at home, difficult problems 
abroad. 


Brussels Pact a Victory for West Wave 
of Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing editorial, which appeared in the 
Nashville Tennessean on Wednesday, 
January 17, 1962. In my opinion, this 
is an outstanding article and one which 
merits the attention of the entire Con- 


gress. 
The editorial follows: 


BRUSSELS Pacr a Vicrory For WEST WAVE 
or FUTURE 


The agreement, initialed in Brussels yes- 
terday, for a reciprocal 20-percent reduction 
in tariffs between the United States and the 
European Common Market, represents a 
cold war victory of ftmmeasurable magni- 
tude. 

The 20-minute signing ceremony marked 
the end of months of difficult negotiations. 
The successful culmination, although still 
subject to expected ratification by the six- 
nation Common Market's council of minis- 
ters, may well have more effect on the future 
course of history than all of Mr. Ehru- 
shchev's 50-megaton bombs. 

It represented a concrete implementation 
of President Kennedy's full grasp of the 


world conquest through economic disinte- 
gration of the West. 

No greater proof of this fact can be imag- 
ined than the Soviet dictator’s shoe-pound- 
ing rage in his efforts to undermine and 
divide the organization. 

Failure of Congress at this critical stage, 
and in the wake of so magnificent an ac- 
complishment, to strengthen the President's 
hand by giving him the broader and more 
flexible tariff powers he has asked would be 
shortsightedness almost to the point of 
malfeasance. 

Almost overshadowded by the Brussels 
agreement was another tremendously sig- 
nificant deyelopment in the booming Euro- 
pean Common Market. 

Norway, from the beginning of the cold 
wa a stanch ally of the West, and one 
member of NATO which has contributed 
fully her share of manpower and wealth to 
its operations, has announced its intentions 
ke ea e ee 

‘ket. 
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Norway's courage has been all the more 
admirable because she shares a common bor- 
der with the Soviet Union. Premier Ehru- 
shchey made no secret of the fact it was 
Norway's solidarity with the West which 
caused him to pressure Finland last year for 
“military consultations” which would have 
led inevitably 40 making Finland another 
Soviet satellite. 

The ultimate goal of a politically and 
economically unified Western Europe is 
indeed “the wave of the future.” We can 
cooperate and share its benefits, or revert 
to 19th century isolationism and suffer the 
consequences. 


The Migrant Farm Labor Story—Part VI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article published on 
October 16, 1961, in the New York World 
Telegram and Sun. In it Dale Wright 
describes some of the degrading condi- 


tions under which migrant laborers 


work: 
Forces Micrants To Quir Jon 
R BEFORE PAYDAY 


(By Dale Wright) 

What's it like working In a potato harvest? 
It’s monotonous, brutal, strength-sapping 
labor. 

Tolling and sweating in the long potato 
rows, filling 100-pound sacks under the 
blazing sun, tries any man’s endurance. But 
working in a potato grading shed was even 
worse. 

In my travels as a migrant laborer, I found 
myself in the Florida town of Hastings. 
With 20 other workers, I had arrived there 


one morning last April in a bus. By early 


afternoon I was pushing a handtruck for 
Florida Planters, Inc. 

As a laborer, I grew up fast in this job. 

My job was to wheel the truck, loaded 
with four 100-pound sacks of potatoes, from 
the grader into boxcars and trucks. Often 
I had to jockey the handtruck as far as 200 
feet along a loading platform, then up a 
short ramp into the cars and trucks. 

SPEEDUP ORDERED” 

I held up well for 6 hours, until the 
grader boss ordered a speedup. Loaders who 
took the potato sacks off a moving belt and 
stacked them on my handtruck were told 
to increase the number of sacks from four 
to five. This meant I would have to push 
500 pounds instead of 400 pounds up those 
ramps. 

I have my share of muscles and I had 
developed new ones as a migrant laborer 
but this new order sounded impossible. 
Once, twice, three times I tried to force that 
overloaded handtruck up the ramp. I just 
couldn't do it, 

The grader boss came along and told me 
to quit “dogging” it, to go to work. I told 
him the 500-pound load was too much for 
me. He laughed at me. I told him I was 
quitting. 

I asked to be paid for the hours I had 
worked. The boss sneered. 

“Boy,” he sald, “we don't pay around here 
until Saturday and that's 6 days away. You 
wanna hang around waitin’ for your pay 
and doin’ nuthin?” 
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MAKE YOU QUIT 


It wasn't until later that I got the pic- 
ture. Other workers in Hastings told me 
that employers often make the work so 
tough for migrants, particularly before pay- 
day, that the men quit and move on. 

Rarely do they return for the wages due 
them. It was obvious to me that I had con- 
tributed my share of free labor. 

Sometimes, I learned, a worker will come 
back for the money owed him only to be 
brushed off again. The employer or con- 
tractor can't remember ever hiring him; or 
the records have been lost; or payday has 
passed, or they're out of cash and the worker 
is told to come back the following week. 

These are just a few of the devices used 
to exploit the migrant farmworker. 

So I marked off to experience the $6—at $1 
an hour—I had earned. It was worth it, to 
hear the stories of the other workers who 
had been swindled the same way. 

FILTH AT $1.50 A DAY 

I was dog tired when I limped away from 
that grading shed in Hastings. What I 
wanted more than anything else—more than 
the six lousy bucks in uncollected pay— 
was a place to rest my aching bones. 

I learned quickly that a room and bath 
was not to be found. Such accommodations 
for migrants didn't exist. I settled for what 
I could find: A seedy, dirty, 10 by 12 closet- 
like room in a boardinghouse. The bare- 
mattress was so filthy I slept in my clothes. 
The price was $1.50 a day. 

Nine other rooms, including some with 
families and children, were already occu- 
pied in the shanty. It was an ancient, one- 
story wood structure, supported precariously 
at the corners by concrete blocks. ~ 

The door to my room had no lock. It had 
long since been broken. 


broken-legged.chair against the door to keep 
it shut. 

There were kitchen facilities in the so- 
called rooming house, but they Were un- 
usable. The three-legged kerosene stove was 
charred a burnt black with grease. One 
corner of the stove was supported by a milk 
crate. A film of grime and grit covered the 
bottom of the stopped-up sink, 

WOMEN, KIDS USED 

The bathroom was even worse. After I 
waited my turn—hours it seemed—I stepped 
inside and right into.a wall of stench which 
turned my stomach. It was too much. I 
went outside. 

I learned many other things. During the 
peak of the potato harvest in Florida, men 
and women are worked on the grader for as 
long as 15 hours daily. Some of the women 
told me they were paid only 40 cents an hour. 

I found an 11-year-old boy who was work- 
ing 10 hours a day lugging 100-pound potato 
sacks onto trucks in the grading yard. 

The Federal Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
I was aware, prohibits child labor under 16 
at establishments producing goods for inter- 
state or foreign commerce. 

A Florida law prohibits child labor under 
16 except after school hours or during school 
vacations. The children I saw here were 
working in April when the schools were in 
session. 

WORK TILL MIDNIGHT 

At another grading shed in Hastings I 
found 9 and 10-year-olds loading the 100- 
pound poteto sacks. They were working 
after school hours all right—from 3 p.m. 
until midnight. 

John Kemp, owner of the ramshackle 
rooming house where I lived for a while, told 
me: 

“Nothin’ unusual about kids workin’ down 
here. I got four boys—9, 10, 13, and 14—dll 
workin’ in the potato fields every day after 
school until it gets dark. They pay 7 cents 
a hundred pounds. When me and my wife 
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and the boys all work, we can make $17 or $18 
a day.“ 

In Hastings, I learned, there are schools for 
children of yearround residents but none 
for children who come into town with their 
parents to work “on the season.” 

So these latter youngsters, despite the laws 
aimed at protecting them, move from farm 
to farm with their parents and work right 
along with them in the fields. 

It's dirty, rotten work for adults, let alone 
children. 


Bill Eliminates Racial Segregation Fea- 
ture of the Land-Grant College Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


_ Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I am introducing today a bill to elimi- 
nate a racial segregation feature of the 
land-grant college act, the so-called 
Morrill Act of 1862. 

The second Morrill Act of 1890 amend- 
ed the basic 1862 statute ostensibly to 
prohibit States receiving land-grant col- 
lege aid to practice racial discrimination 
in admissions. But the amendment pro- 
vided a loophole in the form of authori- 
zation to receive funds as long as sep- 
arate-but-equal colleges for white and 
colored students were maintained. It is 
this loophole that I propose to eliminate. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it appropriate on 
two counts to introduce my bill this year. 

First, the legal barriers to equality of 
opportunity in education are falling. 
The separate-but-equal doctrine wheth- 
er it be in the field of education or travel 
or public accommodations has been 
shown to be a fraudulent one. It is a 
device that under a seemingly plausible 
rationale permits the pernicious prac- 
tice of discrimination against certain 
groups of our fellow Americans to con- 
tinue. This glaring vestige of segrega- 
tion in an otherwise admirable and fruit- 
ful program should be eliminated. Not 
only is it held contrary to sound public 
policy but the Supreme Court in May 
1954 struck down this doctrine in de- 
claring as unconstitutional enforced 

` segregation in the public schools. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill is appropriately 
introduced in this year of 1962 for a sec- 
ond reason, 

This is the 100th anniversary year of 
the Morrill Act. The act is regarded as 
a major act of accomplishment in the 
field of education in the United States. 
It provided revenue from 11 million acres 
of the public domain for aid and support 
of colleges and universities for the teach- 
ing of agriculture and mechanic arts in 
each State. Subsequently, it was amend- 
ed to provide for direct appropriations 
for land-grant college States. It must 
be regarded as a conspicuous example of 
a beneficial partnership of the States and 
the Federal Government. It represents 
an effort to provide a type of higher edu- 
cation within the reach of and adapt- 
ed to the needs of the agriculture and 
economy of this Nation. The act played 


a role in encouraging the growth of 
higher education at a cost within reach 
of students without affluence. It exem- 
plifies an effective relationship between 
research, campus instruction, and adult 
education. And today 68 land-grant 
colleges and universities in the 50 States 
and Puerto Rico constitute a vital part 
of our public institutions of higher learn- 
ing. More than 500,000 students are en- 
rolled in these colleges for degree credit. 
Distinguished Members of Congress hold 
degrees from these colleges. 

And, Mr. Speaker, enactment of the 
land-grant college proposals culminated 
years of discussion for some uniform 
method of giving Federal assistance to 
States for higher education. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, does this not sound familiar, as 
the Morrill Act enters its second cen- 
tury? Soon, I hope, Members of the 
House will have before them a bill to 
provide further assistance to higher edu- 
cation in the form of loans and grants 
for academic facilities. Subsequently, I 
hope, legislation for scholarship aid to 
worthy students will be enacted by this 
Congress. The Morrill Act was passed 
by Democratic and Republican legisla- 
tors and signed into law by a Republi- 
can President and ‘a great American, 
Abraham Lincoln. Now in the complex 
space age, another Congress, this Con- 
gress, will be called upon to act similarly 
in the interests of the United States. 


Sioux City Third Largest Livestock 
Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, Sioux 
City, Iowa, is one of the largest livestock 
markets in the United States. It now 
ranks third, moving from fifth place to 
third place in 1 year. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
close the following news item taken from 
the Sioux City Journal Farm Weekly of 
Monday, January 15, 1962: 

Sroux Crry Srockyarps Does $395,576,000 
BusINEsS IN 1961 

Iowa's only central public market located 
at Sioux City, handled an etimated 
$395,576,000 worth of livestock during 1961, 
according to estimates made by Warren 
Kester, Sioux City Livestock Market News 
foundation. This was 60 percent larger than 
the volume handled by all of the 180 small 
Iowa auctions during the year combined. 

This Sioux City figure reflected the value 
of the 4,015,979 head of cattle, calves, hogs. 
and sheep handled during the year at this 
large terminal by the 23 commission firms 
and the 21 registered dealers of stockers and 
feeders operating on the market. 

In commenting on the great impact of this 
central market, Kester reported general val- 
uations of livestock handled in the neighbor- 
hood of $67,787,000 worth of stockers and 
feeders, $236,011,000 worth of slaughter steers 
and heifers, $1,869,000 worth of cows, 
$78,219,000 worth of butcher hogs, 
$648,475 worth of sheep and lambs. 


and 
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Last year, Sioux City ranked as the Na- 
tion’s largest stocker and feeder, and calf 
market handling a record 145,074 stock calves 
and an estimated 400,000 head of stockers 
and feeders. It ranked as the Nation's third 
largest livestock market, moving from fifth to 
fourth in 1 year. A record number of 931,676 
head of slaughter steers arid heifers went on 
sale during the year and 1,919,250 head of 
hogs. 

During the last two decades, the Sioux 
City market has moved from 2,712,000 head 
of salable livestock to 4,015,979 head, an in- 
crease of 48 percent. 

Sioux City supplies are equivalent of one- 
third of fed cattle marketed in Iowa, one- 
third of the sheep marketings and one- 
seventh of hog marketings. 


Dedication of New Post Office at East 
Freedom, Pa., October 21, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, at 
East Freedom, Pa., on Saturday, October 
21, 1961, it was my privilege to partici- 
pate in the dedication of the new post 
office and to deliver the following address 
titled, “The Postal System Is Indispen- 
sable in Its Mission of Public Service”: 
Tue POSTAL System Is INDISPENSABLE IN ITS 

MISSION OF PUBLIC Service 


(Address by Representative James E. VAN 
ZanDT, Member of Congress, of the 20th 
District of Pennsylvania, at the dedication 
of the East Freedom Post Office at East 
Freedom, Pa., on October 21, 1961, 2 p.m.) 
It is a pleasure to be here this afternoon 

to participate in the ceremonies dedicating 

a new post office building to the service of 

the community of East Freedom. 

Those of us privileged to call Blair 
County our home county are highly pleased 
that it is regarded as one of the most beauti- 
Tul areas of Pennsylvania. 

In addition we recall with pride that many 
of the communities of Blair County have 
played important roles in the history of 
our Nation and its expansion westward. 

This dedication program reminds us that 
one of the most important institutions of 
the Nation is the postal service, composed 
of many parts, including post offices both 
large and small, the importance of any one 
of which cannot be truly measured by size. 

The nationwide communications system 
known as the postal service is only as strong 
as each of its parts. 

One weak link would weaken the entire 
service. 

Although this new East Freedom post of- 
fice is dwarfed in size my many of the large 
Federal buildings, such as we find in the 
Nation’s Capital, it is no les important to 
the people it serves or to the postal system. 

Someone may question whether the moy- 
ing of the post office to this new building 
warrants a dedication ceremony. 

True, this building does not house a new 
factory to bring employment and other eco- 
nomic benefits to this region. 

Some may say: It is only new quarters 
for the post office and why the excitement 
about that? 

After all, there has been a post office at 
East Freedom for 120 years or more, 

In reply I would emphasize the fact that 
this is a unique occasion in the long history 


1962 


of the East Freedom Post Office because it 
is the first time that it has moved into a 
brand new building. 

Besides being the first occupants of the 
new building, the post office has available 
more than twice the space of the old post 
Office quarters. 

This fine new building we dedicate to- 
day to the postal service of this community, 
is an example of community enterprise, hav- 
ing been constructed with private funds and 
privately owned with the post office renting 
the space. 

At this point I wish to congratulate Mr. 
Kenneth Claar, of East Freedom, who was 
Successful in securing the contract to pro- 
vide this new and modern post office build- 
ing. 

It is a credit to the community and an 
example of cooperation betwen the Federal 
Government and the private citizen. 

The post office will occupy 1,000 square 
feet of space instead of the former 400 
Square feet; 100 square feet of platform will 
contribute to handling arrival and departure 
of the mails. 

It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should mark the completion of this build- 
ing and its occupancy for public service with 
dedication ceremonies. 

Such an occasion offers us an opportunity 
to pause and reflect on the significance of 
the services rendered by the post office, a 
symbol of man's freedom and progress. 

We all tend to take the many vital serv- 
ices of the post office for granted in our 
daily lives. 

We are prone to forget it has been here 
from the earliest beginnings of the com- 
munity. 

It is so much a part of the community 
and its services so dependable as to seem 
commonplace. 

No one thinks about it, but everybody uses 
it, 

Therefore, I am happy to join with you 
in this joyous occasion ‘marking the begin- 
ning of a new phase in the history of the 
post office of East Freedom. 

After several years of constant effort to 
improve postal facilities in my congressional 
district—it was pleasing to me to be able to 
announce on August 23, 1960, that a new 
Post office building had been authorized for 
East Freedom. 

Today, 14 months following the date 4 
its authorization, this fine new post 
building has become a reality. 

On this happy occasion I wish to extend 
congratulations to the patrons of the East 
Freedom Post Office and to Postmaster Lloyd 
J. Burket and the staff of dedicated postal 
employees of the East Freedom Post Office 
who, with new modern lighting and equip- 
ment, are now able to provide even more 
efficient postal service to this community. 

This occasion forcibly reminds us that 
the beginnings of things are matters of in- 
terest as well as importance 

Doubtless the majority present here are 
familiar with the history of this community, 
its beginnings, its people and institutions. 

But I would like to recall, briefly, some 
of the earlier events and people concerned 
with this community. 

The first settlers took land grants about 
1787, before we were a Nation. 

Until 1838 the site which was to become 
East Freedom was part of the landholdings 
of Edward McGraw, Esq., and Valentine Lin- 
genfelter. 

As pi tor, Edward McGraw laid out a 
village plot in about 1839 or 1840. 

The earliest building was one-room log 
schoolhouse built in 1835, designated lodal- 
ly as being at Johnstown and Bedford cross- 
roads. 


Many roads met and crossed in this vicin- 
ity over which traveled a multitude of peo- 
ple and a large volume of goods moving 
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westward across the Alleghanies to portage, 
Johnstown, and Pittsburgh. 

A building was erected to serve these 
crossroads’ travelers known gs Freedom 
House. 

The first stage service, through what is 
now Blair County, was established in 1804, 
running from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. 

The first house built on the site of East 
Freedom appears to have been in 1838, when 
Joseph McCormick constructed a residence 
and saddler shop, a frame building which 
later became part of the Freedom Hotel. 

Soon afterward a shoemaker, George Yin- 
ger, built a dwelling and George Kephart 
opened the Freedom Hotel, establishing the 
nucleus of the village. 

Other pioneers included two merchants, a 
tanner, and a physician. 

The village of East Freedom predates the 
county of Blair, which was established in 
1846. 

At that time there were 13 post offices 
in the county. 

The community had a post office estab- 
lished at Three Forges in 1829, the predeces- 
sor of the East Freedom Post Office which 
was opened at the new village in 1840, with 
Robert Todd serving as postmaster. 

In 1831, the postmaster at Three Forges 
was John McGee, who received an annual 
compensation of $8.05, 

Ten years later Postmaster E. F, Schoen- 
berges was paid $15.70 and the net proceeds 
of the post office were $26.91. 

Postmaster Robert Todd, who served at 
East Freedom from its establishment until 
the last quarter of the year 1855, earned 
$40.82 in 1843 when net proceeds of the post 
office were 672.01. 2 

William Anderson became postmaster in 
the fourth quarter of 1855 and served until 
May 4, 1861, when J. B. Kephart became 


postmaster, 

The combined compensation paid to post- 
masters for the year 1861 amounted to $58.81 
and there was noted a “balance due the 
United States” of $48.58. 

The East Freedom Post Office receipts for 
the year 1960 amounted to $3,472 and it is 
rated as third-class post office. 

The space and facilities which are now 
available to Postmaster Burket and his staff 
of dedicated postal employees are a far cry 
from the time when the early day postmas- 
ters conducted the business from home or 
store 


Important in the early development of 
this area was the completion of the main 
line of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1854, 
which superseded the Juniata Canal and 
Portage Railroad facilities for transporting 
goods and people, including the mail, mak- 
ing Altoona the main distributing point for 
mails in Blair County. 

In 1910 the Bedford and Hollidaysburg 
branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad was 
completed, serving the East Freedom Post 
Office and others in Blair and Bedford 
Counties along the line to Bedford and 
Cumberland. 

Almost all the post offices of Blair County 
at one time had star route service. 

The branch line of the railroad was dis- 
continued in the county and the automobile 
became the mail transportation agency, 

Contracts were made with individuals to 
transport the mails and the routes they used 
became known as star routes. 

Now there is airmail service from airports 
located within the county to supplement® 
other methods of transporting the mails. 

The importance of adequate postal facill- 
ties to a community cannot be overestimated. 

No other institution touches the life of 
each one as does the post office. 

Though the postal service is a vast or- 
ganization, it is made up of many local units 
such as the East Freedom Post Office, each 
a part of the community in Which it is lo- 
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cated, staffed by friends and fellow citizens 
of the people of the community. 

The standards upheld by the local post 
office service make possible the high level of 
service attained by the whole postal system. 

Innovations and improvements have 
marked the progress of the postal service from 
its beginning. 

Although it is one of our oldest. institu- 
tions it has kept pace with the growth of the 
Nation, 

As early settlers pushed across the Alle- 
ghenies westward to the Pacific, the postal 
service followed them. 

The post office of the 19th century did not 
merely follow the pioneers but was in the 
vanguard of the movement. 

Where several families chose to settle in 
the same locale, one of the first steps in es- 
tablishing a village or town was to set up a 
post office in one of the homes or stores. 

It is recorded that in 1829, when the pre- 
decessor to the East om Post Office was 
established, there were 8,050 post offices and 
115,000 miles of post roads to serve a popula- 
tion of 12 million. 

The Post Office Department handled nearly 
14 million letters during the year. 

Service was slow by modern standards; the 
only means of transportation available were 
horseback, stagecoach, ships and boats, and 
in some regions mail was carried on foot. 

Despite all reforms possible under existing 
conditions, in 1837 stagecoaches were still 
the principal means of transporting the mails 
though a large part of the service was by 
means of post riders and sulkies. 

Postage rates were still essentially the same 
as 100 years before when Benjamin Franklin 
was postmaster in Philadelphia. 

Enyelopes and postage stamps were un- 
known. 

In addition to innovations in the trans- 
portation field, the post office has introduced 
many new services over the past 150 years, a 
period which nearly coincides with the exist- 
ence of the East Freedom Post Office. 

In 1847 the first adhesive postage stamps 
were issued, providing a more efficient meth- 
od of paying postage. 

Although prepayment of postage was made 
compulsory in 1855, the use of the adhesive 
postage stamps was not made obligatory 
until 1856. 

During the period when postage was col- 
lected from the addressee, or later when pre- 


‘paid postage was collected by both money 


and stamps, imagine the complications for 
the postmaster. 

Also picture the inconvenience if, today, it 
should benecessary to collect the money for 
each piece of mail sent through our post 
office as the early postmasters did. 

Stamped enyelopes were first issued in 1853 
and envelopes bearing the purchaser's return - 
card were authorized in 1865. 

try service became an added conven- 
ience in 1855, which did not speed the mail 
‘but made it more secure. 

During the years since its establishment, 
the East Freedom Post Office has witnessed 
and been a part of the progress of the postal 
service. 

Many of the modern postal services had 
their origin in the legislation of 1845, in- 
cluding the star routes. 

Although East Freedom was not directly 
concerned with the pony express which was 
inaugurated in 1860, this service played an 
important part in speeding settlement of 
the West and was responsible for 23 
ments which led to the railway post office 
car in 1862. 

Rural delivery service, which started in 
1896, made the post office even more impor- 
tant to this community as well as to many 
others. 

We are all aware of what this service has 
meant and continues to mean to many 
people. 
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There is no measure of the convenience of 
having personal and business letters, mag- 
azines, and mewspapers delivered daily to us 
at our homes. 

Parcel post service increased the value of 
rural delivery to many citizens. 

This rural delivery service means we are 
not obliged to make calls at the post office 
so frequently. 

Perhaps this very service has caused the 
significance of the post office to become less 
apparent than in the days when everyone 
was required to cali in person for his mail. 

The list of services rendered by the postal 
service is far too long to detail here. 

Briefly, I will mention some of the duties 
added to the work of postal employees 
aside from the handling of the mails. 

Over the years these include the sale of 
U.S. bonds and Treasury certificates, sale 
and redemption of various types of bonds 
such as the liberty and savings bonds, sale 
of revenue stamps and duck stamps, col- 
lection of custom duties on parcels, register- 
ing of aliens, forwarding donations for a 
long list of charitable organizations, taking 
deer or grouse census, giving information on 
civil service examinations, display of posters 
for the armed services and of pictures of 
criminals wanted by Federal authorities. 

The post office assists almost every other 
department of Government in some way and 
in many instances is the only representative 
of the Federal Government in the com- 
munity. i 

The post office of East Freedom is part of 
the Nation's postal service, a service which 
has contributed so much to the progress and 
welfare of the people. Like the national 
postal service, the post office of East Free- 
dom has been and continues to be a vital 
and significant institution in the lives of the 
citizens of this community. 

Therefore, as a Member of Congress who 
has consistently sought to help modernize 
some 12,000 post offices considered obsolete 
or providing inadequate space, I share your 
joy on the acquisition of this new and 
modern post office building, and I am pleased 
to be here with you today to participate in 
the dedication ceremonies. 


John J. Riley 
7 SPEECH 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with my colleagues in paying tribute 
to our departed friend, the Honorable 
Joun J. RILEY, of South Carolina. After 
becoming a Member of Congress 9 years 
ago, it was natural for me to feel a kin- 
ship with all of my colleagues from 
South Carolina, since my father was a 
native of that great State, and in my 
youth I had visited there at his old home 
area around Florence. 

Joun Rey was typical of a true 
southern gentleman. He was able: effec- 
tive in a quiet, dignified manner; gra- 
cious and attentive to the many duties 
that were his. He was one of the most 
friendly men I have ever known, and 
was never too busy to talk with one and 
to give encouragement to those seeking 
his advice and help. 
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We shall miss our dear friend, JOHN 
Rey, and I wish to extend to his loved 
ones my heartfelt expression of deepest 
sympathy and to pray that the blessings 
of divine providence may be with them, 
and guide and sustain them. 


Lawrence: Successful Governor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Evening Star, Carlisle, Pa.: 

LAWRENCE: SUCCESSFUL GOVERNOR 

Though there is much criticism of the ad- 
ministration of Harrisburg—much of it ley- 
eled at Governor Lawrence personally—that 
is no strange state of affairs, as some of the 
citizenry and especially members of the Re- 
publican Party would like to emphasize. At 
the least, the present administration at Har- 
risburg is far more popular and has accom- 
plished far more good for the Commonwealth 
than did the GOP regimes for many years 
with GOP-controlled legislatures, Particu- 
larly has much more good been achieved 
since David Lawrence took the gubernatorial 
chair than was during the administrations of 
railriders James, Duff, and Fine, and during 
the tenure of George Leader, who, although 
he fought for progress and erased fraud, also 
left the State in great debt. 

The Lawrence administration has ad- 


dressed itself to the needs of the distressed 


districts and has helped them through its 
cooperation with the Federal Government. 
Vast improvements have been made in the 
State’s highway system. More industry has 
been attracted to Pennsylvania recently than 
to any other State in the Union. Our gener- 
al hospitals have received assistance. The 
highways have been made safer through the 
legalization of radar. Law and order have 
been given a boost by an addition to the 
State police complement. Care of the men- 
tally ill has been increased and the latest 
methods put to work to rehabilitate those 
in mental institutions through the use of 
advanced psychiatric methods, better trained 
nurses, and improvements and enlargements 
of the institutions. Education in the sci- 
ences and on-the-job training are realities. 

Perhaps, however, one achievement stands 
out above all others. For the first time in 14 
years the budget of the Commonwealth will 
be in balance. For this, most of the credit 
goes to the Governor. His fiscal aides and 
the majority of the members of the legis- 
lature are also to be congratulated. 

When David Lawrence was on the cam- 
paign trail, he promised that, If elected, he 
would put Pennsylvania on a pay-as-we-go 
basic. He went further, taking a calculated 
risk, by telling the voters he would also 
agree to taxes n to free the State 
from debt. Since election he has carried out 

„these pledges. Come the end of the fiscal 
“year, because of his insistence that money 
bills carry with them means of replenishing 
the treasury and because revenues from 
levies approved by him during his term 
have exceeded estimates, the people of this 
Commonwealth will not be troubled by State 
debt. The budget may be more than bal- 
anced. There may be a comparatively small 
excess of funds above those required. 
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There are many protests concerning the 
Governor and his administration, the major- 
ity of them complaints of “politics” and what 
the protestants term “unfair” taxes. Nat- 
urally the Governor, known throughout the 
Nation as Mr. Democrat, does not stay away 
from the science. he has learned so well 
through his many years of experience. Nor 
should be. Nor has any other Governor of 
this State, nor anyone in high office for that 
matter. But, he does not “play” politics for 
the sake of personal or party gain. He is, 
and has always been, in the political arena 
principally for the express purpose of bring- 
ing about better government and conditions 
generally in his home city of Pittsburgh and 
in his great State. 

We hardly think it necessary to discuss 
the so-called unfair taxes. The levies which 
he approved were necessary to achieve the 
balanced budget and pay off debt. That he 
has proved, and it is sufficient answer to the 
cynics that Pennsylvania will stand “free 
and clear” as of June 30, 

Without doubt, Governor Lawrence stands 
as one of the most just, fair and astute chief 
executives that the Keystone State has ever 
had the opportunity to enjoy in all its long 
history. 


The Case of the Unavailable Pullman 


Reservations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us have had the feeling for a long 
time that the railroad industry in this 
country deliberately goes out of its way 
to discourage passenger business, at the 
same time protesting before the ICC 
about the money it is losing in passenger 
service. It is perhaps worth noting here 
that those railroads which go out of 
their way to attract passengers, and try 
to make the passengers comfortable, 
seem to find the passenger business 
financially rewarding. 

Just a few days ago I received a letter 
from a prominent resident of St. Louis 
on this same subject. I think it is worth 
sharing with the other Members of Con- 
gress interested in this issue, I intend, 
also to send a copy to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The letter is as follows: 

JANUARY 9, 1962. 

Dran Mrs. SULLIVAN: Iam rather reluctant 
to bother you about this matter, but for 
some reason or other, I just can't let it rest. 
Last September, my son-in-law and daughter 
endeavored to make train reservations to 
Washington, D.C., and were told that train 
reservations were filled for 2 months ahead. 
They did not take “No” for an answer and 
finally they did get reservations, and were 
led to believe that they were lucky to get 
on the train, After boarding the train, they 
had separate Pullman berths at each end of 
the Pullman car, which was half empty ail 
the way tœ Washington. 

My wife had a similar experience when 
she called to go to Washington, D.C. She 
was told that reservations were all filled. 
She kept calling around until she finally 
did get a reservation, and found on her trip 
there, that there were only about 10 or 11 
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people on the whole car. My daughter had 
the same experience in making a reservation 
through to Los Angeles, Calif. 

I am just wondering whether or not the 
railroads are misrepresenting matters and 
deliberately throwing obstacles in the path 
of passengers using train service so that they 
Can appear before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon or cut down further 
Passenger ,service. I understand that the 
railroads are trying to get out of nger 
service to a large extent, but I don't believe 
they should be permitted to use such 
methods as above outlined. 

Kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 


Have We Been Outsmarted by Inter- 
national Communism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I wish to include an edi- 
torial given over the radio in January 
1962 by Evangelist Dale Crowley, Wash- 
ington's radio minister: 

Have WE BEEN OUTSMARTED BY INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNISM? 

Let's face it, internationalism (one world- 
ism) has not carried our country to the 
very brink of the precipice. The instrument 
of our destruction is the United Nations. 

The U.N. program, as set forth in its very 
Charter, is anti-American. It is contrary to 
the U.S. Constitution. When we entered the 
United Nations we automatically nullified 
Some of the basic tenets of our American 
Charter. 

Led down a blind alley, the American peo- 
Ple trusted our leaders who were obsessed 
with the idealism of one worldism. We fol- 
lowed like so many millions of blind sheep. 


Some of us objected but the protests were- 


ignored. 

“We must ‘contain’ the Communist world; 
no longer withdraw from them,“ was the 
cry of the midforties which reached a 
crescendo in the formation of the United 
Nations whose charter was drawn by such 
men as Alger Hiss, Dexter White, and other 
Communist conspirators. 

And the American taxpayers have financed 
it. We have given to the enemy the knife 
to cut our jugular vein. Our blood-bought 
freedoms are being sold down the river un- 
less we act at once to reverse the tide. If the 
Year 1962 does not witness a grassroots-level 
revolution to save our Constitution, it will 
then be too late. Time is running out fast. 

Few Americans realize how completely 
anti-American is the U.N, Charter. Just a 
Blance at some of the sinister provisions in 
this charter will reveal how diametrically 
Opposed it is to the U.S. Constitution. For 
example: 

Our American Constitution gives power to 
declare war only to our elected representa- 
tives, the But we have nullified 
this provision in our Constitution by turn- 
ing over the authority to the U.N. Security 
Council, We now engage in wars around 
the world without a vote by Congress, and 
Without the consent of the American people. 

In our Constitution it is stipulated that 
the President is the Commander in Chief of 
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our Armed Forces, but the U.N. Charter re- 
vokes this power. This authority has been 
delegated to the Military Staff Committee of 
the Security Council. 

Our Constitution provides that the power 
to interpret treaties must reside with the 
Federal Government. But under the U.N. 
Charter this power has been turned over to 
the Court of International Justice. 

-Our Constitution has always protected the 
citizens of the United States by providing 
that our elected representatives, the Con- 
gress, are authorized to make all laws re- 
specting our Nation’s dealings with interna- 
tional affairs. But the U.N. Charter gives 
this power to the appointed members of the 
General Assembly, which includes nations 
which have never known the meaning of 
freedom. It includes nations which are ac- 
tually waging a relentless war against our 
freedoms. On this Committee are men who 
hate the very name of the American Con- 
stitution. 

Under the Constitution our Government 
is required at all times, and at all cost, to 
protect the individual States of the Union 
from foreign invasion. But the U.N, Charter 
provides for rights of passage of armed 
troops. No border State could be defended 
by our Armed Forces if the U.N. Committee 
elected to invade. 

Under our judiciary, as provided in the 
Constitution, every citizen has the right of 
appeal. And an absolute requisite to mem- 
bership on the Federal bench is citizenship 
in the United States. But the U.N. Charter 
nullifies this time-honored guarantee of 
justice, providing instead that the World 
Court shall act with finality and “with- 
out appeal.” On this gobalony World Court 
comprised by 15 members, the United States 
can never have more than one member, and 
it is conceivable that a situation could arise 
in which we would not have even one. 

Is it not preposterous that free-born and 
freedom-loving Americans should allow these 
internationalist conspirators to whittle away 
the last vestige of our liberties? 

Is it not paradoxical that the strongest 
financial backers of United Nations are the 
American taxpayers? 

Ir it not an astounding travesty that no 
vigorous effort, up until now, has been 
made by our governmental leaders and 
elected representatives to halt this insidious 
assult on our Constitution 

Can it be anything but the most colossal 
stupidity on the part of all of us who have 
inherited these blood-bought freedoms that 
we sit idly by and allow the God-hating 
Reds to dictate our policies? Or, that as 
the avowed enemies of our Constitution 
which they are, that we should longer con- 
sort with them, and tolerate their machi- 
nations against us in the United Nations? 

When will we, the people, rise up and 
demand that our leaders in Government put 
a speedy end to all such tomfoolery? When 
will we make the unequivocal demand that 
our Government withdraw—boot, bag and 
baggage—from this wholly un-American and 
anti-American United Nations? 

Either we shall do this now, or else say 
goodbye to the freedoms we have known and 
cherished; and to the America which was 
forged into being by the blood, sweat, and 
tears of our forefathers, and for which 
countlees young Americans have so nobly 
sacrificed their lives. 

Can we be roused from our lethargy, 
quickened from our stupor? Can we admit 
that we have been asleep while the enemy 
has been busy wrecking civilization? Can 
we now resolve, as we cross the threshold 
of 1962, that we will do something for free- 
dom's sake? For God's sake? It is not too 
late to reverse the tide. But there can be 
no delay. Time is running out fast. It is 
later than we think. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following remarks 
which I made today before the economic 
and legislative conference of the AFL- 
CIO held at the Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

EDUCATION PROGRAM 


I am torn by two emotions this morning. 

I am flattered that you have asked me to 

talk to you. 
On the other hand, I am keenly disap- 
pointed that it is necessary for you to have 
me or anyone else come here to talk about 
the prospects of general Federal aid to 
education, 

This was a matter that should have been 
settled long ago. 

But it hasn't been. So here we are once 
more, searching, seeking for the magic for- 
mula that will permit all who believe in the, 
proposition to muster the strength to pass a 
bill in the House of Representatives, get it 
to conference, and send it to the White 
House. 

During my service in Congress, the Senate 
has on four separate occasions passed such 
bills. In the House, we managed to pass but 
one bill. And that was prevented from going 
to conference by a handful of men, 

It is not necessary for me to review the rea- 
sons why we in the House failed in 1950, in 
1956, in 1957, in 1958, in 1959, in 1960, and 
again in 1961. 

A congressional report from the Washing- 
ton office of the National Committee for an 
Effective Congress, issued last December, has 
them all up as “Reds, race and religion—the 
three R's of modern education.” The report 
has pointed out, very significantly, that op- 
ponents of education have always been alert 
to exploit one or another of these issues. 

On the other hand, the friends of educa- 
tion haye been going off on too many tan- 
gents, political and/or personal. 

Through it all, material wealth has in- 
creased and schools have declined. 

Last summer, on the day the House Rules 
Committee tabled the administration bill, 
I was returning to my office from the floor. 
I was obviously in a depressed mood. One 
of my colleagues joined me and made this 
overture: 

“CLEVE, you look unhappy. Let me cheer 
you up.” 

Whereupon he told me a slightly ribald 
joke. It did the trick. After the relieving 
belly laugh, my perspective was restored. As 
a former college and high school football and 
baseball player, I remembered the favorite 
adage of coaches: 

“A team that won’t be beaten, can’t be 
beaten.” 

I realized that this was not the time to 
quit the fight. I began to think. When I 
reached my office, I called in a captive sound- 
ing board—a member of my staff. I began 
talking. This went on for days. When I 
returned from the floor, I talked; he lis- 
tened. He had to. 

Gradually some definite and simple facts 
began to take shape. 

To begin with I knew, as you know, that 
a very large group exists who believe it is 
imperative that the Federal Government give 
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the States and local districts a lift in their 
efforts to improve educational systems. 

Both major political parties have endorsed 
the principle of Federal aid to education. As 
far back as the Hoover administration, the 
attention of the White House was directed 
to this proposition. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was for it. Harry Truman was for it. 
Dwight Eisenhower was for it. As a can- 
didate, Richard Nixon was for it. As a can- 
didate and as President, John F. Kennedy 
was for it. Members of Congress were for 
it. Last session, nearly 50 of my colleagues, 
from both sides of the aisle, introduced bills 
calling for some type of Federal grants-in- 
aid program. 4 

Labor has been for it. Such business 
groups as the Committee for Economie De- 
velopment have been for it. 

Men who represent widely separated po- 
litical philosophies are for it. The bill that 
came a cropper on the House side in 1950 
was a Senate bill that had been cospon- 
sored by Elmer Thomas of Utah, and Bob 
Taft, of Ohio. 

Gallup and other leading opinion sam- 
pliers tell us that the majority of people are 
in favor of Federal aid to education. 

With all of this strength in back of Fed- 
eral aid to education, it is just incredible 
that reasonable men could not get together 
to enact a bill. Something was wrong, very 
wrong, when the opposition was able to di- 
vide and conquer us. 

I began thinking of all of the pitfalls that 
have beset bills in the past. As a result, I 
launched a trial balloon on a new approach 
in the form of remarks in a postadjourn- 
ment issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 

that if reaction to it were favor- 
able, I intended to translate the new ap- 
proach into legislation. 

I was and am delighted at the reception 
the proposal has received. Educators, the 
press, lawyers, Senators, and Congressmen 
are among those who have expressed favor- 
able interest. Included are some of the most 
outstanding names in the Nation. 

Since I am convinced that one of the ways 
we can muster maximum strengths is to have 
bipartisan sponsorship, I am consulting with 
some colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle. In any event, a bill will be intro- 


depending upon the result of my current 
negotiations. However, I can talk about the 
basic provisions. 

We have in the past developed allocation 


formulas based upon numbers of children, -+ 


and this has always involved us in charges 
of discrimination, In my proposal, I plan 
to base the allocation formula on dollars 
spent in each State for public eelementary 
and secondary education. Thus we would 
be assisting taxpayers, and that includes all 
of us, no matter where we go to church, nor 
to what school we send our children. 

Furthermore, it is based upon State and 
local effort. 

I propose to allocate to each State a sum 
equal to 2 percent of the amounts spent 
within that State. 

Also, I propose to authorize additional 
sums to be made available, on a graduated 
basis, to States where personal income is 
below the national average. While one or 
two bugs remain to be worked out, this 
would mean generally that we would be 
helping all States by at least 2 percent, and 
the State—Mississippi—where financial re- 
sources are the least, would be assisted by 
about 6 or 7 percent. 

The Federal grants would go to each State 
to be spent for those public educational pur- 
poses where the need is most critical in each 
State. In many States, according to infor- 
mation which has reached me, final decision 
will be made at the local level. Thus, we 
remove the issue of Federal control. 


In order to further stimulate and en- 
courage the States, I shall incorporate a 
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variable matching formula, and provide for 
a reduction in the Federal grants if any 
State relaxes its own effort. 

I will include a second title which will 
provide additional grants to the States for 
special urban educational projects. This 
section will have its own authorized appro- 
priation. Each State agency will have re- 
sponsibility for determining which projects 
within each State shall have priority. Thus 
I hope we can attack the dropout problem, 
ás well as other similar and related problems 
that beset our central cities, and which 
have received so much attention from Dr. 
James B. Conant and others. 

The total cost of this proposal, including 
the central city title, probably will not ex- 
ceed $500 million. Thus it is a modest pro- 
posal, well within the limits of President 
Kennedy's budget estimates. It compares 
favorably with the bill submitted by the 
administration last year, which authorized 
appropriations of $666 million, $766 million; 
and $866 million for each of 3 years. 

The bill will be offered as an emeregncy, 
3-year program, in the hopes it will get our 
educational systems up to the levels required, 
and enable the States to carry on from there. 

I started this whole proposal on my own, 
as CLEVE BALLxX. I was not speaking and do 
not speak for the administraiton on this 
matter, only to the extent that we both seek 
the same 2 

On several occasions, Secretary Ribicoff has 
publicly seen fit to mention my proposal in 
favorable terms. 

I am convinced, however, that it will be a 
bill that will attract wide bipartisan support 
in and out of Congress. I believe it avoids 
the religious issue with which we were in- 
volved last year, and with which we were 
involved in 1950. 

The bill does not discriminate. We do not 
say to the parochial schools: 

“The door is shut.” 

What we do is put the whole educational 
policy area squarely at the State level. We 
say to the private schools, in effect: 

“There is a tradition in this country, as 
firmly rooted as if it were spelled out in the 
Constitution, that educational policy is 
determined at the State level, period. The 
Federal Government may grant funds to the 
States for the support of public elementary 
and secondary educational purposes within 
each State. Within the framework of the 
Constitution, your pleas should be directed 
to the States.” 

8 am proposing a States rights education 

Iam convinced, based upon reaction so far, 
and providing interest continues to mount, 
the bill stands a 50-50 chance. 

I believe, if the House were to pass it, 
there are no insurmountable problems when 
we meet with the Senate in conference. 

I do not believe there is anything in this 
proposal that would result in a Presidential 
veto. 

Whatever the fate, I believe firmly the 
effort must be made. 

If we fail this year, we must come back 
again and again. 


A cause that won't die, can't be killed. 


Ukrainian Independence Day: A 44th 
Anniversary Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, 44 years ago, 
on January 22, 1918, the Ukrainian Re- 
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public proclaimed its independence. 
Lying in the southwest of Russia, that 
broad and fertile territory, with its hardy 
population, was heir to a tradition of in- 
dependence and democracy going back 
to medieval times. 

The collapse of the Russian Empire in 
1917 afforded the national and demo- 
cratic leaders of the Ukraine the oppor- 
tunity to realize their goal of a Ukrainian 
national state. The machinery of an in- 
dependent government was set up, with 
the support of a great majority of the 
people. But the Soviet Government, de- 
spite its pose as a defender of self- 
determination, would not permit its real- 
ization in the Ukraine. The Red army 
eventually crushed the infant Ukrain- 
ian Republic, and the Soviets set up their 
own republic in the Ukraine. 

Today Ukrainians living under the 
Communist yoke may not celebrate Jan- 
uary 22, But let us recall it here, on 
their behalf, with a reaffirmation of our 
belief that in the fullness of time the 
Ukrainian people, and indeed all people, 
will live in the light of freedom. 


A Thought on Our Democracy 
BE TENBION 15 REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many cries that patriotism is on the 
wane and that loyalty to democracy and 
the great principals which have kept this 
country free are beginning to be less im- 
portant to some of our citizens. 

In these times when many are sowing 
the seeds of doubt, it is good to see that 
many keep clear-headed and view our 
Nation and its democratic future in an 
affirmative and positive perspective. 

The Murfreesboro Daily News Journal, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., in the district 
which I have the honor to represent, in 
a recent editorial brought out this point 
very well and in a very precise manner. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this article in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. The article follows: 


Our DEMOCRACY 


In these perplexing times, when many sin- 
cere citizens are so aroused and emotionally 
stirred that they think the democracy of our 
country is about to collapse, and that the 
people around them, many of them, are con- 
sciously and unconsciously serving the Com- 
munist cause, it may be well to keep in mind 
several things. 

Democracy evolved over a long period, as 
the system guaranteeing to the individual 
the right of dissent. It is a system of gov- 
ernment by the majority with minority 
rights. It is the system whereby one may 
disagree with another, while at the same 
time being willing to die for the other's right 
to disagree. 

We do not wish to curtail the very freedom 
which distinguishes our form of government 
from the Communist tyranny. And it should 
be reassuring to all those who have faith in 
our great system to know that there are few 
in America who favor the cause of commu- 
nism. 
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Our country will not collapse. The great 
Majority are patriotic and would die for 
democracy if that became necessary. Differ- 
ences in views on legislation, how much goy- 
ernment is the best amount, should not be 
Confused with patriotism or un-Americanism 
or communism. Our people have differed on 
these same issues since the Republic was 
founded. 


Maury, Lee, Jackson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Virgil Car- 
rington “Pat” Jones, the distinguished 
author and patriot, made a superb ad- 
dress to the Robert E. Lee Camp No. 726 
of the Sons of Confederate Veterans at 
the Penn Daw in Alexandria, Va., on the 
birthday of Gen. Robert E. Lee, Friday 
night, January 19. Mr. Jones called to 
our attention that Comdr. Matthew Fon- 
taine Maury was born on January 14, 
General Lee on January 19, and Gen. 
Stonewall Jackson on January 21. He 
Paid eloquent tribute to these three great 
Americans who have been awarded a 
Place in the Hall of Fame of Great Amer- 
icans, New York University, New York. 
I commend this excellent address of Mr. 
Jones to the entire Congress and to the 
country: 

Maury, Lez, Jackson 

After 1 year’s postponement, we meet 
and, thank God, without all that snow. 

I could offer apologies as to why my wife 
is not here, but, after all, maybe I’m lucky. 
She keeps referring to me as the “gray 
ghost, something my age no longer permits 
me to gloss over without a helpless siege of 
embarrassment. And she still persists that 
I fought in the Civil War. That's one way 
to get back at a husband who is perhaps 
a bit fanatical on a particular subject. 

IU never forget an experience I had years 
ago, when I was covering a Confederate re- 
union down at Orange Court House. The 
meeting had hardly gotten under way be- 
fore the presiding officer, old General War- 
field; asked if there was a reporter in the 
room. I waited; no one else answered, so I 
Stuck up my hand. Before long they had me 
running the meeting. I would yell out 
whatever General Warfield wanted to say, 
and then, if there were any replied, I'd yell 
them back at him. This had been going on 
for some time when I saw an old couple enter 
at the back of the hall. It wasn’t long be- 
fore they were interested in the proceedings, 
and it wasn't long before the old lady got to 
her feet. I remember so well that she was 
wearing one of those old slat bonnets, with 
an eye shield about 15 inches long sticking 
out in front. She sort of pushed it back on 
her head and said: “General, I don’t see none 
too. well, but it ‘pears to me you ain't wear- 
ing your Confederate uniform.” 

Well, the images of the men I am to talk 
to you about tonight are always @&sier to 
see, so perhaps I'll have better luck. I 
realize my subject is not new. Every year 
at this time those of us who are interested 
in American history turn our thoughts to it. 
But what I shall attempt to do is single out 
a few aspects that as a rule do not occur to 
most of us. 

The men who make up my subject were 
three great Confederate leaders whose birth- 
days fell within a few days of one another— 
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Comdr. Matthew Fontaine Maury, born Jan- 
uary 14; Gen. Robert E. Lee, January 19, and 
Gen. Thomas J. (Stonewall) Jackson, Jan- 
uary 21. 4 

They were all God-fearing men, Virginia 
born, Virginia entombed. You will find their 
names not only in the Hall of Fame in New 
York, but in all corners of the world where 
the stamp of achievement is recognized. 

When the break between the North and 
South occurred, all three determined to de- 
fend their native State. If you will go to 
the records, you will find that Lee and Jack- 
son resigned from the U.S, Army, but Maury 
was dismissed from the US. Navy. Why an 
Army officer could resign, while the only re- 
sort left to a Navy officer was to be dismissed, 
is for someone else to explain. 

At any rate, they signed up with the Con- 
federacy, and they made history. And, oddly 
enough, when their course had been run, the 
end centered jn one way or another at a little 
valley town prominent in American history— 
Lexington, Va. There Stonewall Jackson was 
buried after his death at Guiney Station in 
1863, and there Lee and Maury died, the 
former to be buried only a rifleshot away 
from his beloved Stonewall. For an even 
stranger coincidence, Lee and Jackson lived 
there at different times in the same house— 
the old presidents’ home at Washington Col- 
lege, now Washington and Lee University. 
Lee lived there as president of the insti- 
tution after the war, Jackson as the hus- 
band of the daughter of an earlier president. 

Of these three, Maury was the first to gain 
fame. Before the war of 1861-65, even the 
Pope had him as one of the great- 
est oceanographers of his day, the first “Path- 
finder of the Seas,” the man who told us 
more than we had ever known about the 
winds and currents of the oceans. 

To some extent, all three of these men 
gained fame in the fighting that went on 
below the Mexican border, prior to our own 
great war. When it was over, they all came 


away marked for glory, Lee and Jackson to 


a degree that would immortalize them in the 
field of military strategy. 

In this trio we have a scientist and two 
military men. It is my desire tonight to re- 
sort to comparisons, and for that reason I 
shall confine my remarks largely to Lee and 
Jackson, the militarists. 

For in these two men who have in my 
opinion the greatest military combination in 
history. Lee had imagination; Jackson had 
the will to do. Lee approved; Jackson exe- 
cuted. What they did and how they did 
it—most of the time with armies pitifully 
small compared to those of their opponents— 
is now more a subject of study than ever be- 
fore in history. Military students from far 
beyond our shores come here to trample the 
ground over which they fought. 

Let's for a moment take the cover from 
these two men and see what sort of indi- 
viduals we have—that is, what kind of hu- 
man beings they were. Lee came from one 
of the foremost Virginia families; Jackson 
was of Scotch-Irish descent, born in the West 
Virginia. backwoods, and a penniless orphan 
at 7. 

Lee was the acme of social grace; Jack- 
son was strange, silent, shy. Lee was tall 
and handsome and so striking in appearance 
that a girl siding with the North made the 
remark during the Pennsylvania advance, 
“Oh, I wish he was ours.” Jackson was 
awkward, with large hands and feet, heavy 
jaw, strong, angular frame, of medium height. 

Both attended West Point. There Lee 
was a honor student; Jackson on the other 
hand was slow to advance in his studies and 
finished 17th in a class of 72. Both were 
kind-hearted; both were religious, Jackson 
a religious fanatic. 

Lee was a superb horseman, distinguished 
and austere. He walked the floor while in 
trouble, and he is said to have worn out a 
lot of carpet the night he paced his bedroom 
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at Arlington trying to reach a decision as 
to whether he should fight with his home 
State, or whether he should remain as second 
in command to Gen. Winfield Scott, head of 
the U.S. Army. 

He was meticulously neat, emotionally 
sensitive. He loved to have his feet and 
hands tickled, and for hours after dinner at 
night he would sit and tell stories while 
his children listened and tickled his feet. 
If one of them nodded, he would shake his 
foot to arouse him and then keep on talk- 
ng. 
He loved children, horses, dogs, cats. At 
one period of the war, a hen roosted under 
his cot and laid an egg for him each day. 

He loved good food—fried chicken, game, 
barbecued shoat, roast beef. I don’t know 
how chitterlings, my favorite delicacy, hap- 
pened to be left out of that list. 

It is often said that Lee would not indulge 
in intoxicating drink. That is not exactly 
true. He was not an habitual user, but he 
would take a drink. He did not use tobacco, 
however. 

Jackson, on the other hand, tried to stay 
as far away from liquor as he could. He 
himself said this was because he was so 
fond of the taste of it that he feared it. 

Now let’s take them to war together. Lee 
and Jackson came into Richmond the same 
day, the former to command Virginia's 
troops, the latter as the leader of the corps 
of cadets from VMI, where he was a pro- 
fessor. But it was not until 1862, after 
Gen. Joe Johnston had been wounded in 
the fighting around Richmond and Lee had 
been chosen to replace him, that the two 
were thrown together as military leaders, 
and from then on, until they were separated 
by death, the war was a different war. 

Lee and Jackson were frank with each 
other. Between them there seemed to be 
perfect understanding and perfect trust. 
Lee, as the overall commander, thought out 
plans of action or, in turn, listened to the 
plans of Jackson. Once they reached a com- 
mon mind, they acted. 

A biographer has preserved a scene that 
occurred between the two during the fight- 
ing around Richmond in 1862, This is his 
description: 

“The two generals greeted each other 
warmly, but wasted no time upon the greet- 
ing. They stood facing each other, Jackson 
began talking in a jerky, impetuous way, 
meanwhile drawing a diagram on the ground 
with the toe of his right boot. He traced 
two sides of a triangle with promptness and 
decision; then starting at the end of the 
second line, began to draw a third projected 
toward the first. This third line he traced 
slowly and with hesitation, alternately look- 
ing up at Lee’s face and down at the dia- 
gram, meanwhile talking earnestly; and 
when at last the third line crossed the first 
and the triangle was complete, he raised his 
foot and stamped it down with emphasis, 
saying, ‘We've got him,’ and then signaled 
for his horse.” 

That was the way they operated. Later 
in 1862, around Orange Courthouse, they put 
their heads together again, and the result 
was Jackson's sweep around Pope’s army 
that resulted in the destruction of the Union 
supply base at Manassas and the second 
battle of Bull Run, a Confederate victory. 
And they did it again at Chancellorsville, 
seated on cracker boxes deep in the wood- 
land in the cold predawn hours of a spring 
morning, and results were equally as fruit- 
ful. But that was the last time they were 
to see each other. 

Military leaders down through the ages 
have been cautious about dividing their 
armies into detached units. Lee and Jackson 
had no qualms about such a thing. At 
Chancellorsville facing Hooker, the Con- 
federate Army, vastly outnumbered, was 
split into 3 parts, a feat that will be talked 
about for generations to come. 
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Lee liked to tease Jackson, especially when 
girls were around. Perhaps he enjoyed 
watching the fierce Stonewall’s embarrass- 
ment. 

If Lee had a weakness—and no man Is per- 
fect—it was that he would not exercise his 
will over the generals he commanded. Jack- 
son was quite the opposite. He believed in 
obedience. When 3 of his men left ranks, he 
had them shot and, as a warning, marched 
his army past their bodies. 

Both Lee and Jackson had tempers. When 
Lee's was rising, it was indicated by a nervous 
jerking of the head and neck. Jackson's 
broke more abruptly. Once his staff was 
tardy about getting up to start a march at 
break of day, and Stonewall finally lost his 
patience, ordered the cook to pack up every- 
thing, throw out the coffee, a great luxury 
at the time, and threatened to arrest the en- 
tire staff if they did not roll out of bed im- 
mediately. 

There can be no doubt that the South's 
star began sinking when this military com- 
bination was disrupted. While Jackson lay 
mortally wounded after Chancellorsville, Lee 
was so upset that he refused to talk about 
him. And then, after his death, he said sim- 
ply: “I know not how to replace him.” 

Today, over the main gate of the barracks 
of the Virginia Military Institute at Lexing- 
ton, Va., incised in letters sufficiently large 


that he who runs may read, are the words 


“Stonewall Jackson.” Before this sally port, 
on the edge of the parade grounds, the great 
Virginian stands immobilized in bronze. 
Each gray-clad cadet, as he passes through 
the gate, renders a salute to the bronze figure. 
Before it, every Wednesday and on every 
special occasion, the corps of cadets passes 
in review. 

On the pedestal of that statue is the in- 
scription: “The Virginia Military Institute 
will be heard from today.” Those words 
were the words spoken by General Jackson as 
his troops filed past him in the dim wilder- 
ness light of an obscure road that led to his 
last battle at Chancellorsville, As his army 
passed, he saw familiar faces, faces of young 
men who a short time before had received 
from him academic instruction. Yesterday 
they were schoolboys; today they were grown 
to be regimental and brigade commanders in 
that lean gray army that had written its 
leader’s name large and high on the tablets 
of history. No doubt he stood proudly at at- 
tention then as he does now, and as he spoke 
those words his mind must have traveled 
back through his experiences as instructor 
in natural sciences at the Virginia Military 
Institute. 

He must have seen in those ragged, flerce, 
determined columns all the exacting dis- 
cipline, all the proud tradition, of his school. 
Those deep blue eyes must have lit with 
affection for those lovable youths, trained 
in a stern tradition of service to their 
State. And they, too, as they passed him, 
must have recalled associations with him. 
Many of them must have remembered a 
dour professor, in an ill-fitting cap, who had 
taught them the elements of science and 
artillery and who had enhanced their con- 
cept of duty. 

While the South moaned the loss of a 
fierce military leader, a disciplinarian who 
drove himself so hard he fell asleep on 
his horse, there was a woman at Lexington, 
Va., who sobbed over him as a kind, soft- 
spoken husband, a buoyant individual and 
a great practical joker. Can you imagine 
the immortal Stonewall Jackson hiding be- 
hind a door and springing out to surprise 
and caress his wife? Can you imagine him, 
returning home from the institute in full 
regimental uniform, rushing at her and wav- 
ing his sword over her head and then laugh- 
ing at her terror? That was the man Mrs. 
Jackson saw. 
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As she pictured him, he had a quick eye 
for a ludicrous situation, and he got great 
amusement out of Jokes told on himself. At 
his home he rigged up some of his favorite 
appliances for gymnastic exercise. His 
garden was a great source of pleasure to 
him. He had an elaborate calendar for 
planting and he grew more vegetables than 
he and his wife could use. Picture Stone- 
wall Jackson, the mighty warrior, hoeing 
celery, lettuce, lima beans, snap beans, car- 
rots, parsnips, salsify, onions, cabbage, tur- 
nips, beets, potatoes, and muskmelons. 
Theye're the vegetables the records show he 
planted one summer. 

He loved children. He had several serv- 
ants about the home and was extremely kind 
to them. For years, he conducted a Sunday 
school class for the colored people of Lex- 
ington. 

About dawn April 21, 1861, the doorbell 
at Jackson's home sounded. It was rung 
by a messenger bearing an order for him to 
bring the cadets to Richmond to help 
defend the State of Virginia from an inya- 
sion from the North. To the institute he 
hurried to prepare the corps for the trip. 
He was there most of the morning. Before 
he marched away at 1 p.m., he returned home 
and read that chapter of the Corinthians 
beginning with the sublime hope of the res- 
surrection. Then he knelt in prayer. 
When he walked over the threshold of his 
home that day, it was for the last time. He 
never crossed it again. 

This was the kind of man Lee had for a 
right arm. In less than 3 months from the 
day Virginia seceded, one-third of the field 
Officers of Virginia volunteer regiments were 
men who had been trained by Jackson. By 
the end of 1861, 20 of the 56 Virginia regi- 
ments of infantry and heavy artillery organ- 
ized at that time, as well as 2 of the 8 regi- 
ments of Virginia cavalry, were commanded 
by VMI graduates. In other words, within 
9 months, Jackson’s students made up a third 
of the regimental leaders. 

While he lay mortally wounded, Lee paid 
him the greatest tribute that a mortal could 
ask when he said: “Could I have directed 
events, I should have chosen for the good 
of the country to have been disabled in your 
stead.” 

Jackson died at the height of his fame, 
after his men had made their amazing sweep 
around Howard's XI Corps to upset Hooker 
at Chancellorsville; he died at a time when 
the smoke of battle was hanging low over 
many of Virginia’s fertile fields, when the 
army of northern Virginia was accustomed 
to victory and was only just on the verge of 
the crushing defeat it received at Gettysburg. 
How much Lee must have thought of giving 
up the struggle after this double loss—the 
loss of Jackson, his right arm, and the loss 
of his objective at Gettysburg. But he 
didn’t. He kept on for 2 more years before 
he finally drew up his shattered ranks and, 
with tears In his eyes, accepted terms of 
surrender at Appomattox. 

Lee died in a time of peace. Maury 
the last of the three to pass to the Great 
Beyond. 

As a student at Washington and Lee 
University back in the late 1920's, I was one 
of a trio who cleaned out Lee’s office, left 
untouched since his death nearly 60 years 
prior. It was as neat as it could be, reflect- 
ing his training as a cadet. One item we 
found there was a field kitchenette presented 
him by a British admirer. It had never been 
used. He preferred instead during the war 
the simple combination of a bucket, two 
pans, a plate, cup, knife, fork, and spoon 
that fitted into a compact unit. 

We also found there the beginning of a 
manuscript he was writing on the history of 
the war. He went to his grave wishing that 
he might write in detall of the disparity of 
numbers between the Union and Confed- 
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erate Armies in nearly every engagement. 
The papers we found were obviously his ini- 
tial efforts. 


During my student days, I also had the 
privilege, while working on the university's 
publicity bureau, of interviewing Mrs. Mar- 
garet Letcher Showill, daughter of Virginia’s 
war Governor, John Letcher. Mrs. Showill 
had been present at the burial of Traveler, 
Lee’s war horse, which outlived him a num- 
ber of years. She gave me a detailed account 
of the incident, and I wrote a story about it 
that appeared in papers over the country 
on October 28, 1929. I recall that she told 
me Traveler was buried in a wooden box, 
and that Fitzzhugh Lee was among the 
mourners, 


And now, in closing, I want to tell you 
of a little story concerning General Lee that 
was told me by the late Senator Henry T. 
Wickham while I was covering the Virginia 
Senate for the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
some years ago, Senator Wickham said he 
was a student at Washington College under 
General Lee and that, back then, each boy 
had to supply wood with which to heat. his 
room. Wickham said he and his roommate 
had quite a stack out in the hallway near 
their door and that they suddenly waked up 
to the fact that someone was stealing it. 
They decided to set a trap, so they bored 
a hole in one stick, poured gunpowder into 
the hole, and plugged it up with a cork 
stopper. A day or two later they were sit- 
ting in class where there was a terrific ex- 
plosion in the room, and the stove disinte- 
grated. It seems the college janitor had 
been snitching the students’ wood to heat 
the classrooms. 

Lee heard about the incident and sent 
for Wickham and his roommate, for the story 
soon got around of what had happened. 
When they explained what they had done, 
Lee chuckled, rubbed his chin studiously for 
a moment, and said, “Well, gentlemen, next 
time suppose you don’t put in so much pow- 
der.” 


Keep Them Flying 
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HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, Iam on 
no committee which deals with trans- 
portation. Neither am I involved in any 
major congressional work which con- 
cerns itself with fratricidal labor com- 
plications. However, I do believe that 
the inevitable success of our system of 
government rests with the complete co- 
operation of labor and management to 
make us abler and stronger than any 
adversary with which we expect to com- 
pete—politically, morally, and ideologi- 
cally. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
that “Keep Them Flying,” a recent edi- 
torial published in the New York Jour- 
nal-American, be made a part of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Keep THEM FLYING 

The U.S. imbalance of payments in foreign 
trade already responsible for a drain of gold 
from this country, is threatened with serious 
deterioration if U.S.-flag international air- 
lines are hit by strikes. 

The possibility is imminent as major U.S. 
lines reach crucial negotiations inyolving 
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jurisdictional quarrels between rival pilots 
and engineers unions. 

The half-billion-dollar-a-year oversea 
business of U.S.-flag airlines represents a 
field in which this country has already lost 
its dominant position since World War II. 
The total of foreign lines today has the edge. 

Pan American and TWA, top U.S; Atlantic 
Carriers, face the first rapid-fire deadlines 
in negotiations with the pilots. The pilots 
Seek to the engineers’ jobs and 
& Presidential Commission set up by Secre- 
tary of Labor Goldberg has been unable to 
reconcile the factions. 

We urge all parties to this dispute to 
make every effort to find ground for agree- 
ment. This Is a strike which must not be 
allowed to happen. The interests of the 
nation are paramount. 

It would have tragic results for the U.S. 
economy if our planes were not kept flying 
and the airline business were to go by de- 
fault to other countries. 


Prospects in Laos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. MacGREGOR, Mr. Speaker, the 
critical plight of those prizing individual 
freedom in southeast Asia, and the reac- 
tion of our Government to that situation, 
deserve our-most careful attention. In 
that regard, the following article by Mr. 
J. M. Roberts, appearing in the St. Paul 
Dispatch of January 17, is illuminating 
and useful to all of us who need to eval- 
uate events. 

PROSPECTS In Laos 
(By J. M. Roberts) 

WasHINncTon.—President Kennedy’s state- 
Ment of the chances being run in current 
negotiations over the future of Laos is eyi- 
dence that the administration realizes it is 
holding the short end of the stick there. 

Enough to cause foreboding is the fact that 
the United States agrees with the Soviet 
Union not only on the establishment of a 
government under Prince Souvanna Phou- 
ma's so-called neutralist faction, but also 
On allocating to it the key posts of defense 
and interlor ministries—the entire police 
power of the country. 

If the Soviets approve it can’t be good for 
the United States, even if it is, as the presi- 
dent says, better than trying to fight a war 
in such a place. 

Pro-Western Prince Boun Oum demon- 
strates by his intransigence in the face of 
Strong American economic pressures that 
he believes American policy points toward a 
Communist takeover. 

The situation reminds strongly of 24 years 
ago when Britain and France, unprepared 
to face down Adolf Hitler, were putting pres- 
sure on President Benes of Czechoslovakia 
to be reasonable. 

The question—if {t is still remains a ques- 
tion after many demonstrations of accord 
between Prince Souvanna Phouma, the 
Communist Prinee Souphanouvong, the Ho 
Chi Minh regime in North Vietnam and the 
Soviets—is whether once in power the So- 
called neutralists will even attempt to re- 
tain any of that color. 

A clue to the backstage atmosphere in 
southeast Asia was given by Ho Chi Minh's 
Speech before the Communist party confer- 
ence in Moscow last fall. 
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Ho strongly praised the Khrushchev regime 
and almost completely ignored the Peiping 
Communists who are at odds with Moscow 
but who gave Ho so much help in his fight 
for independence. Yet in his actions at 
home Ho cooperates fully with Red China 
and accepts its troops in North Vietam as 
replacements for his own men who are con- 
ducting guerrilla war in South Vietnam. 

There does seem to be evidence that there 
is a strong concept in southeast Asia—and in 
India—along these lines: 

The immediate menace is Red China's 
armed might. Ideological communism is by 
no means considered the menace which the 
West sees in it. A means of self defense, 
then, is offered if a situation can be estab- 
lished with the Soviet Union under which 
Red Chinese action against her neighbors 
also would be considered an action against 
Soviet interests. 


The Administration’s Fiscal Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has already been estimated in many 
circles that Government expenditures 
this Congress will approve this year will 
top those of any previous year but 1945— 
the year of peak spending for World War 
II. It has also been stated that the ad- 
ministration's prediction of a budget sur- 
plus is predicated on so many ifs“ and 
“maybes” that it must be viewed with 
something other than “high hopes,” if 
I may borrow the title of the New Fron- 
tier’s campaign song. 

We are told by pollsters that the Presi- 
dent's personal popularity soars undi- 
minished. We are wooed with reports 
from every source about his glamour, 
his intelligence, his breeding, his charm, 
his keen insight and his political acu- 
men. 

We are not, however, told anything 
about the public’s reactions to the spend- 
ing programs, the foreign policy faflures 
or the welfare-state schemes of his ad- 
ministration. 

Since we do not receive the pollsters’ 
sanctified word on these matters, we 
Members of this House have to rely on 
other sources from our districts to test 
reaction to them. We must rely on 
letters and vocal expressions of senti-+ 
ment from our constituents and on 
newspaper editorials appearing in our 
areas. 

It is especially from this latter source 
that I have recently been getting some 
pertinent, arresting and detailed opin- 
ions. Newspapers in and near my dis- 
trict are voicing opposition to the ad- 
tministration’s loose fiscal policy. These 
opinions prove to me that while the 
President may be personally popular, his 
policies and his programs are causing 
serious reservations, if not outright dis- 
content and opposition. 

Some of the newspapers to which I 
refer are small weekly publications; 
others are small or medium-sized dailies; 
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another is a mass circulation daily. All 
have taken the same stand. 

For example, let us first just scan the 
titles of editorials that appeared in five 
different newspapers on January 17 and 
18 of this year: 

From the Seymour Und.) Tribune of 
January 18, 1962, “Another Deficit 
Ahead.” 

From the Salem (Ind.) Leader of Jan- 
uary 18, 1962, “Congress Should Keep 
Taxing Power.” 

From the Versailles (Ind.) Republican 
of January 18, 1962, “The Super Boom.” 

From the Mitchell Ind.) Tribune of 
January 18, 1962, “There’s a Hand in 
Your Wallet.” 

From the Cincinnati Post and Times- 
Star of January 17, 1962, “The U.S. Debt 
Emergency.” 

Even the titles tell a story. The 
writers of the editorials, after sounding 
out public opinion in their areas, are 
worried about the course our economy is 
taking. They are concerned with the 
increase in the national debt, the Fed- 
eral-aid-for-everything approach to 
government, the reckless way in which 
tax money is being budgeted, and the 
callous disregard the administration 
seems to have for the public’s pocketbook 
and economic well-being. 


Let us go under the titles of the edi- 
torials and see what the editorial writers 
are saying, what the people are thinking. 

The Seymour Tribune, for example, 
says: 

There is a confusion of economic tongues 
on whether a big consumer buying surge is 
going to undergird a sharp increase in the 
rate of business growth. Some see that 
stimulus as substantial and others do not. 

The budget sent to Congress by the White 
House tops any peacetime year and is ex- 
ceeded only by two World War II years. 

Presidential predictions of a balanced 
budget in fiscal 1963 are based on an esti- 
mated $11 billion Jump in revenues 


This estimate is disputed by many. 

Claims of a balanced budget probably are 
unrealistic unless takes the sit- 
uation firmly in hand. What the effects of 
an almost unvarying deficit financing on an 
already unstable dollar and the Nation's 
world trade will be is one of the most chal- 
lenging questions of the times, 


The Salem Leader has another ap- 
proach to the same general topic: 

A couple of weeks ago we congratulated 
two new citizens of Washington County— 
the first babies of 1962. But we failed to 
note one important gift“ these babies get. 
These first babies are saddled with their 
share of our huge public debt—$1,603 for 
each baby. Isn't that a hearty welcome to 
any new baby, wherever born? 

Yet there has been a demand made that 
Congress boost the limit of debt which the 
US. Government can take on. It isn't 
enough that our Nation is already the most 
deeply in debt of any nation in the world. 
In fact, we are reportedly in debt more than 
the nations we continue to help all the time. 
Our Federal debt and guaranteed obligations 
are $295 billion. It surpases by $42 billion 
all the debts of all other countries in the 
world. This is something for every one of 
us to think about, for Uncle Sam's load is 
really the load of the taxpayers of the Na- 
tion. Every dollar that our Government 
gives to the States or to communities, or 
to other countries, in whatever gulse, is the 
taxpayer's dollar. The Federal Government 
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does not have a dime that it has not collected 
from the taxpayers in one form or another. 

Now President Kennedy is asking Con- 
gress for the power to control taxes and 
tariffs. He wants the White House occu- 
pant to be able to raise or lower taxes as 
he wishes. The President says it is to enable 
the President to lower taxes when a reces- 
sion occurs, to act as a boost for our econ- 
omy. But when in history has the power 
to tax ever been accompanied by a reduction 
in taxes? Never. It has always resulted in 
boosts. 

Our Congressmen are elected by us in our 
respective districts. They are more local“ 
people and, coming up for election every 
2 years, they are more mindful of what the 
people want. They are more prone to heed 
the demands of the people than can one 
person in the White House, surrounded by 
bureaucrats, whose only interest is to “tax 
and tax and elect and elect and elect.” 

Congress should never surrender its Juris- 
diction over taxes. It should never delegate 
authority to one man or to another branch 
of Government. 

The taxpayer can be compelled to pay his 
taxes, but he cannot compel his Government 
to stop useless spending and balance the 
budget. But a concerted effort by a large 
number of taxpayers can stop it if It is up 
to Congress. If our spending continues un- 
abated, the taxpayers will be compelled to 
do something about it to save themselves 
from Government serfdom. And it’s later 
than our Government officials would have 
us think. This is one Congress the people 
need to watch—and closely. 


Evidently, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Howard 
Grossman, the editor of the Salem 
Leader, has not been won over by the 
results of the popularity polls. He is 
thinking, as are millions, about the di- 
rection our Nation is taking rather than 
the cut of any man’s suit or the chic 
design of any woman’s dress or coiffure. 

Now let us look at the editorial in the 
Versailles Republican. What is this 
“super boom” the editor talks about? 

There's at least one place where a super 
boom is under way. It’s in the Federal Gov- 
ernment as disclosed in the President's re- 
cent message to Congress. Unfortunately, 
it’s a boom that the taxpayers, including tax- 
payers-to-be, not yet born, will have to pay. 

Federal spending for the year will pass 
$90 billion, a new peacetime record, Next 
year’s budget deficit will exceed $5 billion 
regardless of what the President says. 

We're supposed to be prepared to make 
sacrifices in the name of national defense and 
of national survival. When will Washington 
provide even a minor example? Not until 
the people vote no to candidates and public 
officials who promote higher taxes by advo- 
cating give-away programs financed by tax- 
paying dollars. ö 

Instead of giving up, saying there is noth- 
ing you can do, start writing your Con- 
gressman, or someone else's if you don’t like 
yours, and tell him what you think. 


Apparently, Mr. Speaker, someone 
forgot to tell this editor to pay attention 
only to the flowery rhetoric from the 
White House to which we are treated 
from time to time. 


The Mitchell Tribune editor takes a 
dim view of medical care for the aged 
proposals and other economic proposals 
of administration: 

Today we are besieged on every side by 
proponents of something for nothing. The 
siren song of the welfare state is heard 
in ever-increasing volume. With no thought 
for the ultimate cost or the weakening effect 
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on the moral fiber of our people, supporters 
of larger and larger government benefits 
plunge merrily on. 

We believe it is high time people took 
a look at the fact for themselves, rather 
than have those facts misinterpreted by 
others to serve their own ends. 

Remember, the only money available for 
distribution from Washington is the money 
that has already been extracted from those 
who labor in our factories and offices and 
on our farms. The money to support these 
programs comes from you. There’s a hand 
in your wallet. 

“You cannot bring about prosperity by 
discouraging thrift. You cannot strengthen 
the weak by weakening the strong. You can- 
not help the wage earner by pulling down 
the wage payer. You cannot further the 
brotherhood of man by encouraging class 
hatred. You cannot help the poor by dis- 
couraging the rich. You cannot establish 
sound security on borrowed money. You 
cannot keep out of trouble by spending more 
than you earn. You cannot build character 
and courage by taking away a man’s initia- 
tive and independence. You cannot help 
men permanently by doing for them what 
they could and should do for themselves,” 
Abraham Lincoln. 


In reaching back into history for 
words, I think no better job could have 
been done than that performed by Lowell 
Davis, editor of the Mitchell Tribune, 
when he quoted Lincoln’s words of 100 
years ago. 

Let us look now at a metropolitan 
newspaper with high circulation in my 
district—The Cincinnati Post and Times- 
Star. 

At the top of the congressional work sched- 
ule is dramatic reminder that the national 
debt limit does not limit the national debt. 
The Government can’t pay its bills and 
can't even borrow enough under the present 
limit of $298 billion. 

In this emergency Chairman Harry F, 
Byrn, of the Senate Finance Committee, is 
trying dramatically to alert an electorate 
which has tolerated the big spending proj- 
ects of pressure groups, even when there is 
no money to pay the bills. 

As he says, “This financial emergency is 
the direct result of the Government's con- 
tinuing fallure to exercise reasonable finan- 
cial discipline. 

“It is not necessary to be an expert,” says 
Senator BYRD, “to recognize the fact that we 
cannot continue to spend and spend, tax 
and tax, and borrow and borrow much 
longer.” 

The inevitable end result is more inflation, 
plus weakening of the dollar in world affairs, 
plus rising crisis in our balance of interna- 
tional payments, plus further drain on our 
gold reserves, 


There, Mr. Speaker, are editorial ex- 
pressions of opinion from five news- 
papers—all known for their moderate 
editorial approaches. None castigate— 
none calumnate—none throw political 
barbs. All, however, express one feel- 
ing—a growing trepidation that our 
Nation is being weakened dangerously 
by disastrous fiscal policies. 


All hit at one theme—that the time. 


has come for the Government gravy- 
train to be stopped dead in its tracks 
before it runs us all over the brink of 
the financial cliff and into the abyss of 
national bankruptcy and economic 
disaster. 

It is this sort of opinion which is 
coming from the grassroots, Mr. 
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Speaker, and this sort of opinion which 
should be listened to and heeded by 
every Member of this House and by the 
executive department as well. 


Freemen on the Defensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, in 
the December 1961 issue of the Rotarian, 
Dr. Charles H. Malik, former President 
of the General Assembly ‘of the United 
Nations, discusses the urgency of the 
need for those who know and believe 
in God, truth, man, and freedom to pass 
to the offensive in their struggle against 
communism. Believing that Dr. Malik’s 
article should be brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress, I include it under 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD: 

FREEMEN ON THE DEFENSIVE 

Those who have known in their lives and 
in their traditions the dignity of man and 
his freedom have tended to be too much on 
the defensive. Often they have talked and 
acted as though they were in the wrong. A 
certain fright and timidity—nay, a certain 
false modesty—have assailed them. They 
appear to forget that in every sphere of life 
the offensive, if genuinely and rightly 
mounted, is the best means of self-defense, 
Nothing, I believe, is more needed today than 
for those who know and believe in God, 
truth, man, and freedom to pass to the or- 
tenstve. 

There are, in my view, five fronts in which 
it is necessary today to pass to the offensive: 
the front of communism; the front of neu- 
tralism; the front of those engaged in under- 
mining the unity of the Western World; the 
front of materialism; and the front of what 
I would term the least common denomina- 


Morally and spiritually the Communists 
put freemen on the defensive; they make us 
feel guilty; they talk in terms of capitalism, 
imperialism, colonialism, monopolies, profits, 
exploitation, means of production—all pure- 
ly economic, purely materialistic, terms. 
And how do we take up the debate? We 
usually answer that the exploiting capitalism 
of the 19th century no longer exists, that 
imperialism has been liquidated, that mo- 
nopolies are now owned by the people, and 
that, as to profits, everybody now shares in 
them. There is about this response a pathet- 
ic air of apology, a sickly note of timidity, 
and those who make it clearly suffer from 
a guilty conscience. When we thus accept 
to be drawn into debate with the Commu- 
nists on their own terms, we confirm them 
in the feeling that they are right. It is as 
though we were telling them: “You are 
right in your attack; we are sorry for our 
past ways; but, behold, we have now cor- 
rected them.“ 

This will not do. The Communists should 
be answered, not apologetically, not as 
though they were right, but in terms taking 
them completely off their guard. They 
should be answered in human, moral, and 
spiritual terms. We should be in a position 
to turn on them and say: 

What about freedom of thought and in- 
quiry in your realm? Can people really 
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seek the truth freely? Can they really dis- 
Sent? Can they really question your funda- 
mental presuppositions? 

What about freedom of conscience and re- 
ligion? Do you Communists go to church? 
Do you fall on your knees and pray? Do you 
persecute those who do? 

What about human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms? Which of these rights are 
really enjoyed by your people? 

Is there any free criticism of the govern- 
ment in your realm? Have your people ever 
been given a genuine free political choice? 

What about your iron dictatorship? What 
about your police state? 

_ What about the minority rule under which 
all Communist states languish? 

What about your methods of subversion 
all over the world in which every dark trick 
of deceit and destruction is used? 

What about the camps of forced labor? 

What about Hungary? What about Ti- 
bet? What about the Chinese communes? 

It is most important that the Communists 
be put on the defensive. It is most impor- 
tant that the total arsenal of political, moral, 
and spiritual values be brought to bear upon 
this struggle. 

Those who, for whatever reason, wish to 
remain outside the gigantic world struggle 
between communism and freedom have every 
right to expect the rest of the world to re- 
spect their freedom. As a matter of fact, 
real neutralism, implying real freedom of 
choice and real independence of judgment, is 
a triumph for the idea of freedom. The free 
world can only welcome it. 

But a neutralist, rightly asking that his 
will be respected, has no right himself to 
impose his will on others. By his own logic, 
he must not object if others choose not to 
be neutral in this great struggle. Himself 
refusing to take a stand, the neutralist must 
respect those who do. A neutralist who is 
all the time working to extend the domain of 
neutralism, y if this extension hap- 
pens to be at the expehse of only one side, 
is obviously not neutral. 

Nor will one who really wishes to—and 
Can—stay outside the struggle, play one side 
against the other. A neutralist in that case 
identifies his interests with the division of 
the world. He fiourishes so long as there is 
tension; as soon as tension relaxes, he ceases 
to reap much value from his neutralism. 

The needed offensive here is simply to wel- 
come and support the neutralism that is 
genuine; to be so strong and self-confident 
that one will not fall for the neutralism that 
is a fake; and to measure neutralism always 
by the radical historic.struggle -whose issue 
will determine the fate of everybody, neu- 
tralist and nonneutralist alike. 

There are people and forces, inside and 
outside the Western World, whose effect is to 
undermine whatever unity there is in that 
world. I am not thinking of the Commu- 
nists, whose very purpose is to conspire in 
that direction. I am thinking of the soft- 
headed, the duped, the tired, the frightened, 
the sentimental, the superficial, the un- 
authentic, and the perfectly innocent who 
mean well. If these people have their way, 
freedom will finally fall by sheer division and 
default. An offensive must therefore be 
mounted on this front. . 

England cannot be separated from Europe, 
France is an integral pillar of the West. Ger- 
many must not be so slighted as to begin to 
think of neutralism as an alternatiye. Far- 
reaching measures must be devised with a 
view to cleaning up the Western Hemisphere 
of the Communist virus and promoting the 
friendliest relations between Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon on the basis of their common 
civilization. 

The impression is often gathered that, 
owing to national jealousies and conflicting 
national interests, the West is hopelessly 
divided. A vigorous offensive for unity must 
therefore be mounted. For what is at stake 
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today is not this or that nation, but the en- 
tirety of Western civilization, with its mar- 
velous traditions of man, of freedom, of 
truth, and of God. 

I include many things under the front of 
materialism. Besides softness and the life 
of ease, besides the quest after money and 
material gain, besides the all-consuming pas- 
sion after economic security—besides these 
things I include the fundamental spiritual 
attitude which denies real order in the 
nature of things, which denies that there is 
a real objective higher and a real objective 
lower, which instead derives the higher in- 
tegrally from the lower, which obliterates 
the dimension of rank, excellence, quality, 
depth, and which therefore knows no rest, 
no grace, and no ultimate peace. 

Nothing is more needed today than a 
mighty spiritual offensive which will put the 
material in its place and restore to the spirit- 
ual its original primacy and preeminence. 
The mind that understands and creates, the 
spirit that suffers and sacrifices and loves 
and is at peace with itself, the fellowship 
of the pure and free and transparent, the joy 
of conversation and reason and sharing, the 
soul that rejoices in beauty and grace and 
being, the goodwill that is full of light and 
positive intent, God, the absolute mind, ab- 
solute spirit, absolute love, absolute reason, 
absolute grace, absolute goodness, absolute 
being—these things come first, and every- 
thing else second. Man, it seems, can never 
learn this lesson; he must always invert the 
right order of values and put the lower things 
first. 

This does not mean that I scorn or spurn 
or sneer at the wonderful products of in- 
dustry. On the contrary, I look upon science 
and industry as among the most important 
benefactors of mankind, and upon their 
products as among the greatest monuments 
of the creative mind and spirit of man. And 
if I can afford it, and if I am not engaged 
in some mortifying exercise for the sake of 
something higher, I will always buy the best 
car, go to the best doctor, live in the finest 
house, and sleep on the most comfortable 
bed. And, what is more, I will always wish 
and work, not only for me to enjoy these 
marvelous products of industry, but also for 
others to enjoy them. The concept of eco- 
nomic and social justice is an absolutely 
valid concept. But he who does not know 
how man may become so ensnared and in- 
fatuated by these things as to lose the origi- 
nal, sharp edge of his soul has still much to 
learn. 

Those who believe in man and his free- 
dom, who know truth, and who trust in 
God, cannot allow the creative sources of 
their being to be sapped by softness and 
materialism. Š 

The question of the least common denomi- 
nator is the distressing phenomenon of peo- 
ple without an enduring backbone. Because 
diverse points of view in this age are min- 
gling and challenging each other on every 
turn, people with a weak backbone soon 
take on the color of those who surround 
them. This is very reminiscent of the par- 
able of the sower in the Gospel where the 
seed has fallen among thorns, the thorns 
being the other points of view which so con- 
fuse us as to depress the truth to the least 
denominator common to all. 

Men of real backbone will never betray 
their fundamental convictions. They will 
never allow other points of view to dull or 
flatten their soul. They will at least remain 
silent, and silence often speaks a volume of 
words, 

It is possible to be polite, without ever 
abandoning your convictions; it is possible 
not to offend, while remaining absolutely 
loyal to the best and deepest you know; it is 
possible to be understanding and helpful, 
without deluding others that you are one 
of them; it is possible to cooperate with 
others, while remaining firm in the truth as 
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God gives you to see the truth; it is possible 
to sacrifice yourself for them, without asking 
or expecting anything in return. 

The present moment in history requires, 
more than any other moment in the past, 
that those who know and believe in man, 
freedom, truth, and God pass to the offensive 
on every front. The battle now raging is 
perhaps the most decisive in history. The 
forces of darkness are joining hands on every 
side against all that is truth and God and 
light. We need to enter into the battle 
with all our enthusiasm and all our heart, 
realizing what infinite honor it is to be 
living and engaged in the battle today. 


Altoona, Pa., Community Chest Campaign 
Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 5, 1961, it was a pleasure to par- 
ticipate in the opening kickoff dinner of 
the Altoona Community Chest cam- 
paign, Altoona, Pa., and to deliver the 
following address: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DIS- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE 1961-62 
ALTOONA COMMUNITY CHEST CAMPAIGN 
DINNER, PENN ALTO HOTEL, ALTOONA, PA. 
OCTOBER 5, 1961 
It is a privilege to be with you this eve- 

ning for the 1961-62 community chest cam- 

paign dinner. 

You have to your credit two consecutive 
over-the-goal campaigns in the last 2 years. 

Under your able campaign chairman, Roy 
K. McDaniel, you can expect to make it three 
successes in a row. 

I understand that the dollar goal for this 
year’s drive is going to be almost a quarter 
of a million dollars—$232,250 to be exact 
and that is only as a minimum. 

That is a high mark to shoot for. 

And when you do achieve it—when you 
do go over the top—then you will be glad 
you set yourselves that challenging task 
and your satisfaction in success will be that 
much greater. 

As I say, you have a winning streak going. 

Another victorious drive this time will 
generate more public response next time. 

Success is contagious. 

Everyone is pulling for you and the more 
often these drives go over the top and by a 
big margin the harder it will be for the 
community to let you down. 

I understand also that the possibility of 
& united fund for all of Blair County is 
under discussion. 

Altoona is the focal point for this pos- 
sibility. 

If you do well again this year then the 
chances for a united fund for the entire 
county are that much better. ~ 

As you begin this 1961 camipaign keep 
in mind there are 23 agencies giving health, 
welfare, and youth services to this commu- 
nity—to the people whose doorbells you 
will be ringing. 

If these agencies have sufficient funds to 
support the best kind of service they know 
how to give; if people can be made to see 
the good works they are doing; then future 
successes for the community chest idea are 
assured—in Altoona and in the larger com- 
munity of Blair County. 
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There's another point I want to make 
about the dollar goal you have set up for 
this year. 

I said that this will be a challenge and 
a source of satisfaction when you do attain 
it. 

The second point is this: This high mark 
to shoot for must elicit the full support 
of the whole community. 

There will be a 3 on 100-percent 
participation by all members of the com = 
munity; because it is not enough that th the 
generous donors continue to give the way 
they have in the past. 

Their full support of this campaign can- 
not take up the slack which results when 
other members of the community for one 
reason or other fall far short of the con- 
tributions they should be 

The New York Yankees are in the world’s 
series again this year and part of the reason 
is that their batting lineup from the lead- 
off man down through the No. 8 position 
can be depended upon. 

It is not just a case of Roger Maris and 
Mickey Mantle holding up the rest of the 
batting order. 

There is also the matter of Yogi Berra and 
Bill Skowron. 

And of Elston Howard, hitting high in the 
.300’s, and of men like Bobby Richardson, 
Tony Kubek, John Blanchard, and Cletus 
Boyer 


These men can be counted upon to help 
2 other out; pick each other up when 
and to put out a team effort 

ewhich is hard to beat. 

The same type of cooperation, the same 
working together, is what is required for a 
successful community chest campaign. 

The effect of a sizable and generous con- 
tribution from one person is diminished 
when his next-door neighbor cannot be 
reached—or fails to understand—that he 
too has a duty to give. 

When everyone realizes that his neighbors 
are depending on him, then the task—be it 
it in baseball or in your community chest 
campaign—is far, far easier for all con- 
cerned. 

So your duty is to reach every person, every 
household, every organization, and every 
businessman in Altoona and show him that 
Hie must get on this bandwagon; show him 
that his neighbors are putting out a full 
effort and that he must too If this year's 
campaign is to be successful. 

I know that these good citizens want to 
hear your message. 

They know when they think about It how 
much better off this or any other community 
is when it can have the benefit of the 
humanitarian services which the 23 health 
and welfare agencies of the Altoona Com- 
munity Chest make available. 

There is always something particularly 
exciting and satisfying in a community 
project of this sort. 

Part of the excitement is in the simple fact 
of a group of citizens getting together to 
achieve a useful and noble purpose and above 
all the great joy in achieving it. 

But there is something else worthy of 
consideration. 

Too often, it seems to me, we let our daily 
lives settle Into a routine. 

We see the same friends, engage in the same 
activities week after week, maybe even take 
the 2 might out for relaxation week after 
wee 

We even begin to classify ourselves as 
members of certain clubs, of a certain profes- 
sion, of a certain church, of a certain eco- 
nomic group, and we tend to overlook the 
fact that we have other wider loyalties or 
should have. 
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One of these wider loyalties is the town or 
community we are a part of. 

The community chest calls this to our at- 
tention each year and gives us a new oppor- 
tunity—even forces us—to meet new people 
and to enlarge our interests to break out of 
our fairly narrow circles and to become in- 
volved with other members of the commu- 
nity whom we might otherwise overlook and 
never meet. 

This experience often proves to be both 
enjoyable and eye opening. 

And it.more than makes up for the occa- 
sional distress and panic-button pushing 
which volunteer work entails. 

Maybe I can give you some idea of what a 
layman thinks of the community chest. 

What does the name mean for the fellow 
on the other side of the doorbell? 

What I am about to say should encourage 
you. 

I hope it doesn't make you overconfident. 

I hope it simply reinforces your personal 
convictions about the work in which you are 
engaged. 

Because if each volunteer worker on his 
rounds can make his own conviction felt by 
the persons he comes in contact with, he will 
do a marvelous job in this year's campaign. 

For one thing the man on the street knows 
the name of the community chest and he 
trusts it. 

You may have been around before and if so 
he remembers you. 

He also knows that the essence of your pro- 
gram is the single campaign for several 
worthy causes. 

He thinks this is an intelligent way to 
operate and he respects you for considering 
his own desires not to be bothered by re- 
peated and disorganized appeals for his help. 

He knows that the community chest idea 
has brought a good deal of order, organiza- 
tion, and commonsense into charitable 
giving. 

While he knows this, I sometimes wonder 
whether he translates it into a money con- 
tribution of sufficient and appropriate size. 

We can only hope he does recognize by his 
donation the sensible and businesslike way 
in which the community chest drive is car- 
ried out. 

There have been scandalous reports lately 
of rackets in the charity field; of organiza- 
tions which swallow up in salaries and pub- 
licity fully 50 percent and more of donations 
collected. 

These reports only serve to increase the 
high regard in which the community chest 
is held. 

Your administration costs are extremely 
low. 

As volunteer workers you are respected 
members of the community who simply put 
on a different hat and put extra hours and 
extra energy into this worthwhile campaign. 

That is something else which the housewife 
and her husband—the people on the other 
side of the doorbell—appreciate. 

So in this year's campaign for the commu- 
nity chest—with the high standards of per- 
formances you have set for yourself—you 
have every reason to be confident. 

You have a fine organization with an en- 
viable reputation. 

People want you to talk to them with con- 
viction about the part they can play in help- 
ing you reach your goals. 

People are pulling for you. And with the 
knowledge of such confidence it is my ardent 
hope it will serve as an added incentive in 
reaching the goal in this year’s community 
chest campaign. 
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Remarks of the Secretary of the Army, 
Elvis Stahr, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following remarks 
made by the Honorable Elvis Stahr, Jr., 
Secretary of the Army, on Wednesday 
evening, January 17, 1962, at the Na- 
tional City Christian Church, in Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

UNITY THROUGH DIFFERENCE 


(Remarks by Hon. Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., Secre- 
tary of the Army) 

I am grateful to the National City Chris- 
tian Church for the opportunity to meet 
once again on such a pleasant occasion with 
fellow members of the Disciples of Christ. I 
had the great pleasure of addressing the 
International Convention of Christian 
Churches last September, and I assure you 
that I look forward to each new opportunity 
to join in Christian fellowship with old and 
new friends. 

Since becoming Secretary of the Army, I 
have had many occasions to think about a 
striking similarity that exists between one 
of the fundamental principles of the Christ- 
jan Church, and a concept which has had 
and is having a controlling influence in the 
lives and government of freemen every- 
where. I am thinking of our right to form 
our own opinions and of the miraculous 
way it has of drawing us closer together. 

When those two imigrants from Northern 
Ireland. Thomas Campbell and his son Alex- 
ander, together with Barton W. Stone, began 
to plead and plan in the early part of the 
19th century for the unification of Christian 


denominations, they were fully aWare that 


there could be no true unity without the 
freedom to differ. In a conviction that led 
eventually to the establishment of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, they preached that an en- 
during basis for Christian fellowship could 
not be established through complete agree- 
ment on a fixed system of religious doctrine, 
but must rather be built around those essen- 
tial principles of Gospel teaching which all 
Christians recognize. An earlier writer had 
expressed it in these now famillar words: 
“In essentials, unity; in nonessentials, 
liberty; in all things, charity.” 

Whether consciously or not, Thomas and 
Alexander Campbell were applying a prin- 
ciple that has proved to be essential to unity 
in every field of human endeavor—the right 
to differ. History has shown that, although 
there must be a main of belief and 
agreement if anarchy is to be avoided, there 
must also be freedom of thought, expression, 
and action, or tyranny will take over. 

How appropriate it is for us to remember 
this principle as we face the challenge of 
our time. With the forces of a godless ty- 
ranny once again on the march, strength- 
ened by the absolute authority to concen- 
trate the naturai and human resources with- 
in its grasp on the maintenance of a power- 
ful fighting force, the free nations of the 
world are faced with the alternatives of be- 
ing defeated in detail by the Soviet colossus 
or of standing in unity against it. It is a 
pretty well accepted fact that the Soviet 
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bloc has the military power to defeat and 
the potential economic ability to “bury” any 
other single nation, with the exception of 
the United States. It cannot hope, how- 
ever, to match either the military strength 
or economic power of free world nations 
working together. It might be worth our 
while, therefore, to examine how this mat- 
ter of unity through difference works by 
analyzing the part it plays in some of our 
current affairs. 

No finer example of the strong unity that 
freedom to differ can create could be found 
than the Government of the United States. 
With its Constitution and Bill of Rights as 
the central core of agreement, this Nation 
has grown strong in unity by encouraging 
the voices of dissent through free speech, 
an untrammeled press, and open debate. 
As many of you gentlemen know well of 
your own experience, no more violently di- 
vergent opinions have ever existed than 
those which are freely expressed on the 
floors of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Those Chambers have echoed 
to everything from the finest orations in 
history to the most vicious philippics ever 
hurled at a near-captive audience. Men 
have dared to speak there against parties in 
power, out of power, and on the ascen- 
dancy—yet not one of them has ever been 
shot, hanged, beheaded, or posthumously 
banished to historical oblivion because of it. 
Through difference—though some may have 
been wrong—and the right to express it— 
though some may have done it badly—they 
brought strength to the Union. 

The unity which has made us strong—the 
kind that is based on a hard core of essential 
principles and a recognition of the right to 
differ on details of execution—must be 
carried over with the highest degree of toler- 
ance and understanding into the various al- 
lances between nations. To hear the fears 
and doubts that are expressed when member 
nations of an alliance happen to bump heads 
on some matter, one would conclude that 
there is no hope for a workable agreement of 
any kind between nations. We sometimes 
seem to expect nations to eliminate all 
causes for conflict and disagreement and live 
together like the fabled “one big happy 
family.” This, of course, is a ridiculous and 
unrealistic expectation. Nations—even those 
most closely allied—will have conflicting 
needs and aspirations as long as they have 
people in them, so what we really need to 
work on is the strengthening of the funda- 
mental bond that unites and makes free na- 
tions willing to stand shoulder to shoulder— 
in battle, if need be—when the chips are 
down. 

Although the charters, pacts, and agree- 
ments that formalize our alliances are the 
work of professional statesmen and diplo- 
mats, the real foundation on which they 
rest is that bedrock of international moral- 
ity to which each of us adds or detracts» by 
the way we live as members of the human 
family. 

Like individual integrity, international 
morality is a blending of many fine qual- 
ities—such as honesty, loyalty, tolerance, 
faith, and good will. It is a canon of un- 
written world law—an unspoken code of 
ethics that exists in some form in every 
reputable creed and belief, and makes it pos- 
sible for a member of one to work in harmony 
with the members of another: Woodrow 
Wilson, architect of the first working plan 
for cooperation among all the peoples of the 
world, put the same thought in these words: 

“What we seek is the reign of law, based 
on the consent of the governed and sustained 
by the organized opinion of mankind.” 4 

We contribute to international morality— 
and hence to the bond that ties the free world 
together—when we adhere to high standards 
of moral integrity in our own country, be- 
ginning with our individual lives and extend- 
ing through our schools, social institutions, 
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and all levels of Government. We detract 
from it each time we adopt the “So what?” 
attitude toward foul busines practices, low 
professional ethics, and the compromise of 
principle for convenience. 

A striking example of strength and unity 
achieved through exercise of the right to dif- 
fer can be found throughout our Armed 
Forces. Many drastic differences of opinion 
are aired and vigorously defended during the 
process of hammering out the defense recom- 
mendations that end up on the desk of the 
Commander in Chief, President Kennedy— 
differences of opinion that arise, you may be 
sure, out of the firm convictions of profes- 
sional military men and are inspired by a 
common determination that this Nation shall 
have the most effective means for its defense, 

Once a decision has been taken and a policy 
adopted, it is executed the more willingly and 
enthusiastically because all differences of 
opinion were thoroughly considered in its 
formulation, rather than suppressed—be- 
cause the realities were fully explored in 
frank discussion. Our present unified de- 
fense policy, by which we seek to attain a 
measured and balanced degree of military 
power capable of coping with any form of 
aggression, any place on earth, evolved from 
quite divergent views, in many cases, among 
individuals and services, but it is a more 
broadly acceptable as well as a more effective 
policy than could have been created by any 
one person alone, or any one group with 
identical views, since it represents a synthesis 
of the outspoken wisdom of many trained 
minds. 

An illustration of the fact that honest dif- 
ferences of opinion lead in the long run to 
the most realistic defense is Admiral Rick- 
over’s powerful and constant advocacy of the 
nuclear submarine despite strong opposi- 
tion—a difference of opinion that led to the 
creation of our Polaris submarine striking 
force, now a major element of our vital 
strategic nuclear deterrent. 

Another case in point is the recognition, 
reflected in our present defense policy, of 
the Army's long-term and consistently 
argued belief, which also encountered strong 
and insistent objections, that lesser forms 
of aggression than all-out thermonuclear 
attack would require a response by more 
limited means; that we must be armed in 
such a manner that we are not limited to a 
single course of action—forced to choose be- 
tween waging all-out thermonuclear war or 
allowing an aggressor to achieve his purpose 
by piecemeal conquest. 

Because able and dedicated men exercised 
the right to differ, not only among them- 
selves but with time-honored concepts, we 
have also broken away from the tradition 
of peacetime unpreparedness which in the 
past tied the hands of the military Services 
until hostilities were practically under way. 
We have raised our military forces over the 
past several months to a level of balanced 
strength and readiness unprecedented ex- 
cept in time of actual war. Furthermore, 
we have adopted for the first time in our his- 
tory a policy of strength maintained over the 
long term. In short, we have put ourselves 
in a better position than ever before to fulfill 
our national purpose to deter war or win a 
decisive victory should war be thrust upon 
us. 


If we succeed in our determination to pre- 
serve freedom without war, it will be be- 
cause those who threaten freedom can see 
that our intention to stand firm is backed by 
the military ability to do so. For the com- 
munists respect strength—and little else. 
And their determination to dominate the 
world is something they don't even try to 
hide. 

Right here, because of my particular re- 
sponsibilities as Secretary of the Army, I 
would like to add a special word or two in 
passing about the necessity for constancy in 
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our national attitude toward defense—the 
new dimension of our security. It has at 
last become obvious to most Americans, I 
hope and believe, that we must forego the 
dangerous practice of setting our sails ac- 
cording to the volume and direction of the 
latest hostile wind and steer our course in- 
stead by the constant stars. 

Although our present buildup was 
sparked by the Berlin crisis—and one of 
the simplest facts of today’s complicated 
world is that we must be prepared to respond 
to that problem militarily if that should 
become necessary—even if some solution 
there were posisble this very hour, we must 
be prepared to cope with other and new 
crises which the Communists have created 
and are capable of creating. At any moment 
they could quickly build up pressure in parts 
of the world where we have no forces—or only 
token forces—stationed at present, and 
where indigenous forces are inadequate to 
contain or defeat a Communist military sor- 
tie without our help. Moreover, we cannot, 
in any case, hope to attain our long-term 
goal by utilizing our strength merely to meet 
recurrent crises as they arise. We must, 
rather, prevent crises by making it perfectly 
obvious in advance that we have the 
strength-in-being—and the unflinching de- 
termination—to take whatever positive 
action may be required. 

To allow our military strength to de- 
teriorate in response to lessened tension 
at one point or at one moment would, in 
effect, make it possible for our adversaries to 
call the signals and manipulate our de- 
fenses to suit thelr own aims. It would 
make us vulnerable to being hit hardest 
when our defenses were. weakest and the 
warning shortest. It would whipsaw us 
economically because of the tremendous 
waste involved in alternate increases and 
decreases in the force levels we maintain. 
It would also be extremely and unnecessarily 
disruptive to the lives of great numbers 
of our people. 

A genuinely farsighted view of prepared- 
ness is imperative. Both our resolution and 
our ability to defend ourselves must be both 
evident and permanent. While adjusting 
quickly to new situations and developments, 
our capability must also clearly reflect un- 
derlying constancy of purpose—for it is un- 
derlying constancy of purpose that faces us 
across the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 

In closing, let me say that it should be 
the constant determination of all Americans 
to remain united and steadfast in support of 
our Nation and its highest interests in these 
critical times, and to ensure the survival 
of the freedom to differ which is a founda- 
tion stone of true unity and strength. I am 
confident we shall work together to this 
end, and doubly sure that the Christian 
community, concerned as it has always 
been with mankind's loftiest aspirations, will 
continue to lead the crusade for human un- 
derstanding, mutual good will, and the lib- 
erty of mind and spirit on which our ulti- 
mate hopes for a just and lasting peace 
-are based. 


Let’s Not Brand It Iowa’s Folly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
necessity of bridges across the Missis- 
sippi River and other inland rivers on 
the interstate highway is obvious. Con- 
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struction of the Interstate System is 
moving right along, but the holdup on 
the bridges because of a controversy on 
heights promises to hamstring the plans 
for traffic flow across the continent and 
between population centers. 

It is no more apparent than in my 
own State of Iowa and Iowa's sister 
State, Illinois. Construction of Inter- 
state Highway 80 bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River at LeClaire, Iowa, would 
be under construction by now if our State 
highway commissions could come to an 
agreement on heights. We will soon have 
highway construction to the water's edge 
on both shores of the Mississippi and no 
bridge to connect them. This is deplor- 
able. Congress should be concerned. 

To elaborate my point, I call attention 
to an editorial which appeared in the 
January 17 issue of the Davenport 
(Iowa) Daily Times under the title, Let's 
Not Brand It Iowa's Folly.” Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the edi- 
torial in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Lers Not Brann Ir Iowa's FoLLY 


Residents of Iowa and Illinois have every 
reason to deplore Iowa's decision to fight 
a delaying action on the LeClaire Bridge. 

The State highway commission and its 
chief engineer, L. M. Clauson, have an- 
nounced their determination to stand pat 
on a 45-foot elevation for the span which 
would carry Interstate Route 80 across the 
Mississippi River near LeClaire. 

The result promises to be a time-taking 
procedure in the U.S. Senate which un- 
doubtedly will result in legislation requiring 
a 55-foot elevation. Since the House al- 
ready has adopted such a measure, with 
Members from the South leading the way, 
it may be expected their senatorial counter- 
parts will demonstrate a similar disposition 
to serve the river shipping interests which 
have fought for the greater clearance. 

The adamant position of the Iowa High- 
way Commission and its chief engineer is 
defeating the efforts of Congressman FRED 
ScHWENGEL, of Davenport. As Congress re- 
cessed late in 1961, he moved wisely to obtain 

ent of the highway departments of 
the two States with the U.S. Engineers on 
the higher elevation. This was a matter of 
accepting the inevitable and proceeding on 
a basis of practicality. 

Since the Federal Government supplies 90 
percent of the money, Iowa's intent in block- 
ing the project in protest against the higher 
cost in providing the greater elevation is a 
bit obscure. It has been suggested that when 
it becomes necessary to yleld to congres- 
sional mandate, Iowa would be in a position 
to claim an additional allotment of Federal 
funds. 

The most important thing is to build the 
bridge, whether the cost be nearer $8 or $10 
million. The proposed routing of interstate 
traffic over the IJowa-Hlinois Memorial 
Bridge between Moline and Bettendorf can 
be a stopgap at the best, The purposes of 
the nationwide system of superhighways do 
not include the Jamming of traffic through 
the cities. 

The more quickly specifications and design 
are settled so work can begin on the bridge 
near LeClaire, the earlier motor traffic will 
be able to use the Interstate System with 
its extensions to Iowa City, Des Moines, and 
on across the State. 

The sooner the Iowa Highway Commis- 
sion and its chief engineer become realis- 
tic in this issue, the more quickly will the 
best interests of Iowa and Illinois be served. 
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The Nation’s Greatest Threat: Gold 
Outflow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Hon. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when concern for the future well- 
being of this great country permeates the 
thinking of every Member of Congress 
and increasingly of the American people, 
I wish to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor the following significant analysis 
and warning of an outstanding national 
economist, the former Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, Maurice Stans. 
Mr. Stans’ long experience and intimate 
knowledge of the American economy are 
in themselves compelling reasons for 
granting serious consideration to the 
following expressed warning. His analy- 
sis, as it appeared in today's Washington 
Post, is as follows: 

GoD OuTFLOW, Nor BERLIN or Conoco, Is 
Nation’s GREATEST THREAT 


(By Maurice Stans) 


The greatest threat to our Nation today is 
not Berlin. Nor is it Vietnam or the Congo 
or Laos, It is the precarious situation of our 
balance of international payments and with 
it the potential erosion of world confidence 
in the dollar. President Kennedy's state of 
the Union message, by its emphasis on for- 
eign trade, made this evident. 

The balance of payments problem is not a 
complex matter to understand, as many peo- 
ple seem to belleve. It is in fact quite ele- 
mentary. Americans and the American Gov- 
ernment spend a lot of money overseas every 
year to import goods, travel, investments, 
maintain troops and give aid. We have not 
been able to induce the other countries to 
spend all of those dollars back with us. In- 
stead, they hold the unspent difference in 
bank accounts and in claims against us that 
will have to be settled some day with goods 
or gold. 

In the 3 years 1958 to 1960 our oversea 
spending and investing exceeded the inflow of 
our dollars at the average rate of $3.7 billion 
a year. Right now the net debt we owe to 
other countries on short-term demand is $18 
billion. To pay this we have à little less 
than $17 billion in gold, but we already have 
pledged $12 billion of that to back up our 
money in circulation here at home. We 
could not pay all our current foreign debts if 
they were all demanded at once. 

Khrushehev's pronouncements have regu- 
larly claimed that our capitalist system would 
go down under its own weaknesses. The 
most grave and chronic risk we now face is 
that we will not be able to extricate our- 
selyes from our present predicament, which 
is of our own making. But the causes are 
easier to see than the cure. 

The Kennedy administration is exerting 
strong efforts to fight a winning battle, as 
did Eisenhower. In this, it deserves sup- 
port. But the unfavorable conditions are 
cumulative, and only titanic and unceasing 
work will reverse the trend and save us from 
a major setback. 

Eisenhower fully recognized the serious- 
ness of the problem. Secretary 
Anderson repeatedly urged that the strong 
nations of Europe should be required to con- 
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tribute a larger share to their own and the 
free world's military defense, so as to permit 
a reduction in our foreign aid and our over- 
sea costs. This plea was dramatized by the 
trip Anderson and Dillon made to Germany 
late in 1960, but the effort had been going 
on long before that behind the scenes. 

In 1959 Commerce Department Secretary 
Mueller initiated a major program to in- 
crease American e: and to encourage 
foreign travel in the United States, but he 
was frustrated by the unwillingness of the 
Congress to appropriate the funds needed. 
The Defense Department laid down rules 
to reduce the number of dependents going 
to military posts abroad. Treasury proposed 
reducing the duty-free exemption to return- 
ing tourists from $500 to 6100 and made 
other proposals to stem the outflow of gold. 
Above all Eisenhower recognized that the 
security of our position depended on main- 
taining confidence in our money, and he 
fought hard to keep the budget in balance 
and to demonstrate good fiscal housekeeping 
to our oversea creditors. 

These efforts temporarily stopped the flow 
of gold, but they did not halt the growth of 


the unfavorable balance. 


Since last January 20 President Kennedy 
and Secretary Dillon have carried on and en- 
larged the campaigns to encourage exports 
overseas and foreign travel in the United 
States. The Congress enacted the reduction 
in duty-free customs allowance to return- 
ing tourists. A new insurance plan has 
been announced by the Export-Import Bank 
to reduce the risks of loss on foreign export 
credits. West Germany and several other 
countries came through with $650 million of 
advance payments that Secretary Anderson 
had urged them to make on their postwar 
assistance loans. 

The first 6 months of 1961 went well. Ex- 
ports were up imports decreased as a result 
of our slight recession and the advance debt 
payments to the Treasury were enough to 
show almost an equilibrium for the period. 
But it is now apparent that this was only 
temporary improvement. The fundamental 
causes of imbalance had not been removed, 
and the actions to date were inadequate. 
Reducing the duty exemptions was more 
psychological than real, for example, as it 
helps to the extent of only $100 million or 
80 à year. 

Also, not all the administration's actions 
in the first 6 months of 1961 were toward 
tightening. The Defense Department with- 
drew the limitations on oversea dependents 
almost immediately to placate the military. 
Kennedy's proposals to increase the dollars 
paid out on foreign programs were defeated 
in the Congress, but heavy future commit- 
ments are involved in the Peace Corps and 
the mushrooming Alliance for Progress in 
Latin America. Since June imports have 
increased to record peaks. The deficit in 
the balance of payments for the second 
half of 1961 was again at the rate of $3 
billion a year, and for all of 1961 would have 
been close to $2.5 billion except for the non- 
recurring German debt payment. There are 
no present reasons to expect that 1962 will 
be better. The claims against our gold will 
grow, 

In all of 1961 we lost $800 million in gold, 
and our reserve is at the lowest point since 
1939. The claims against it are at the high- 
est in history. 

Secretary Dillon’s job is to see that our 
oversea creditors increase their spending 
of dollars here. If he fails in this, he must 
persuade them to leave their money here, 
not to demand payment in gold. Decisive 
measures and continuing actions are re- 
quired and can be expected. Some of them 
will be outlined in a later article, 
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President Kennedy's place in history will 
sufer badly if his administration doesn’t 
solve this crisis of chronic imbalance. To 
miss or to default is to invite ruinous infla- 
tion and subsequent devaluaton and their 
humiliating consequences. Khrushchev’s ex- 
perts are surely watching the outcome with 
eager anticipation. Everything depends on 
finding the answer while there is yet confi- 
dence in the future of the dollar. In the 
meantime, under this pressure, we are cer- 
tain to see the decline of the early 1961 
gospels of economic growthmanship and un- 
limited. Federal spending, and that is all to 
the good. 


Ukrainian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HJALMAR C. NYGAARD 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian descent are today 
celebrating the 44th anniversary of 
Ukrainian Independence. It provides a 
proper occasion for the people of the 
United States to demonstrate their close 
ties with the Ukrainian nation, and their 
quest for freedom and independence. 
Although they have been oppressed for 
over 250 years—first by czars, and now 
by commissars—they still firmly hold 
the hope of eventual freedom and inde- 
pendence for their beloved land. Their 
hopes are strengthened in the knowledge 
that the United States supports their as- 
Pirations for liberty.“ They can be cer- 
tain of our friendship. We will not rest 
until the yoke of Communist despotism 
is lifted from the shoulders of the 
Ukrainian people. 

Anyone familiar with history of the 
Ukrainian people must be inspired by 
their relentless struggle to remain free. 
If we refiect for a few moments on that 
history, we will be encouraged to double 
our efforts in the fight against Commu- 
nist imperialism. We will also achieve 
a deeper insight into the nature of the 
Communist threat facing us. 

After the overthrow of the 5 
government in Russia, Ukrainian leaders 
saw an opportunity to free their country 
from foreign domination. These lead- 
ers organized a central council in Kiev 
which has since been called the first 
modern Ukrainian Government. While 
attempts were being made to aline the 
Ukrainian nation with the Kerensky gov- 
ernment on a free and equal plane, the 
Bolsheviks under Lenin seized control of 
Russia. The Red government in Mos- 
cow rejected the Ukrainian desire for 
freedom. Lenin ordered the Red army 
to attack the Ukraine. It occupied the 
city of Kiev in January of 1918 and be- 
gan to carry out mass executions of 
Ukrainian leaders. 

With German assistance, the Ukrain- 
ian people once against reasserted their 
right to liberty and expelled the Bolshe- 
viks. On November 15, 1918, 4 days 
after the armistice of World War I, the 
Ukrainian people revived the previously 
suppressed Ukrainian National Republic. 
One year later, in the wake of much hard 
work and sacrifice, the Ukrainian Gov- 
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ernment proclaimed the union of west- 
ern Ukraine. That memorable day was 
January 22, 1919. 

But the Soviet Union would not per- 
mit this beacon light of freedom to shine 
so closely to its borders. Again it at- 
tacked the Ukraine with the massive 
forces of the Red army. Although the 
Ukrainian people defended themselves 
bravely and to the limit of their material 
and human resources, the assault of the 
Red army proved to be too powerful. By 
force of arms the Soviet Union absorbed 
an independent and proud Ukraine. 

The Ukrainian people have suffered a 
great deal under Communist dictator- 
ship. They have known hunger and 
poverty. They have seen their nation’s 
lands ravaged. They have felt the op- 
pressive boot of Communist dictatorship. 
The suffering of the Ukrainian people 
provides us an example of fortitude and 
patience that we should follow in these 
bitter days of the cold war. 

On this Ukrainian Independence Day 
we rededicate ourselves to continue the 
fight for freedom. If we are victorious— 
and, indeed, we must be—we will owe 
much to the Ukrainian people who have 
given us the courage to fight on. 


One Hundred and Seventy-six More Peti- 
tions Calling on Congress To End the 
Red Mail Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
have placed on the Clerk’s desk 176 more 
petitions from persons throughout the 
country, calling on Congress to end the 
subsidy given Communist propaganda. 
For the information of our colleagues, 
may I say these petitions come from per- 
sons in the following areas and States: 
Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Florida, Hawaii, Idaho, INi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Puerto 
Rico, and Washington, D.C. 

The time for the House of Represent- 
atives to act on this serious problem is 
fast approaching. Tomorrow the postal 
bill will be before the House. The Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee has 
included effective language to deal with 
Communist propaganda which enters 
this country. 

I hope all Members will seriously con- 
sider the situation in which we are asked 
to approve higher postal rates for Amer- 
icans, and I hope that my colleagues will 
agree with me that this is the time and 
place—if we must raise postal rates for 
our own people—to put an end to the 
subsidy given to Communist propa- 
ganda. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, for the information of my col- 
leagues I include two recent articles by 
my distinguished friend Mr. George W. 
Oakes. The first, from the Washington 
Star of November 19, 1961, concerns the 
fund-raising campaign for the National 
Cultural Center, which is being con- 
ducted under the direction of Mr. Roger 
L. Stevens. The other, from the Wash- 
ington Star of December 17, 1961, dis- 
cusses a number of currently pending 
legislative proposals to assist the arts, 
and includes a survey of existing state 
projects in support of the arts: 

[From the Washington Star, Nov. 19, 1961] 
CULTURE AND MONEY: A NECESSARY MIXTURE 


(By George W. Oakes) 

Roger L. Stevens, the new chairman of the 
National Cultural Center's Board of Trustees, 
long ago earned the reputation of not going 
into a deal unless he expected to close it. In 
this spirit, he has plunged into the task of 
raising $30 million for the cultural center. 

As a good beginning, President Kennedy 
committed his prestige to the success of the 
center when he told its advisory committee 
Tuesday that “I would not want to be as 
intimately as I am in this unless I was sure 
it will be successful.” 

“I expect to spend most of my time in the 
next 6 months getting the fund-raising pro- 
gram on the road,” Mr. Stevens said after the 
board's first meeting under his leadership. 
Those who worked with this lifelong Demo- 
crat on such large-scale money raising ef- 
forts as financing the two Stevenson cam- 
paigns are conyinced that he will do the 
job. He is an ardent admirer of Adlai Stev- 
enson. 

Not only does the tall, unassuming New 
York real estate investor who bought and 
sold the Empire State Building bring to his 
new task keen financial acumen but also a 
devotion to the performing arts. As an 
ardent playgoer and one of Broadway’s most 
successful producers, Mr. Stevens acquired 
a deep knowledge of all aspects of the 
theater. He has six productions currently 
before the footlights. His most popular 
Broadway shows at the moment are “The 
Caretaker” and “Mary, Mary.” 


AS A NAME PRODUCER 


Mr. Stevens’ fabulously successful Broad- 
way career has been noted for quality pro- 
ductions that often tend toward the uncon- 
ventional or serious type. He was instru- 
mental in forming in 1951 the Playwrights 
Co. with Robert E. Sherwood whose hits 
have included such popular plays as Tea 
and Sympathy.” He also has backed classi- 
cal productions like “Saint Joan” and “Peer 
Gynt.” It was Stevens’ initiative that was 
responsible for the first American presenta- 
tion of the Shakespeare company from Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. He also had a lot to do with 
forming the Shakespeare repertory in Strat- 
ford, Conn. In an effort to raise theatrical 
standards in New York, Mr. Stevens had a 
big hand in organizing the Phoenix Theater 
off Broadway. 

Not long ago his interest in encouraging 
drama throughout the country led him to 
urge the Ford Foundation to adopt its ex- 
tensive program of substantial grants to 
unknown playwrights, directors, and pro- 
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ducers. The Arena Stage has been the chief 
Washington beneficiary of Ford philanthropy 
in the theater. 
SYMPHONIES AND BALLET 

But the stage also means opera, symphonic 
music, and ballet to him. He is a director 
of the Metropolitan Opera, an enthusiast 
for symphonic and chamber music and has 
a special appreciation of ballet which in some 
ways he likes best of all because it combines 
the three arts of theater, music, and the 


dance. 

In deciding to scale down some of the 
earlier and grandiose plans for the center 
here, Mr. Stevens has decided to concentrate 
on a $30 million structure with three audi- 
toriums, one for opera, one for theater, and 
one for concerts. Therefore new architec- 
tural plans will have to be prepared. Qual- 
ity, not size, will be the standard in deter- 
mining the plan for the opera house, for ex- 
ample, which Mr. Stevens thinks should have 
fewer seats than New Tork's Lincoln Center. 
One concept to be dispensed with is the pro- 
posal for a grand salon and hall of the States 
for the reception of official dignitaries. 

UNIVERSITY THEATER GROUPS 

The word “national” in the cultural cen- 
ter's title has an importance for Mr. Stevens 
as it does for President Kennedy, Both con- 
ceive of it as an artistic showcase for the 
entire country—a dignified locale where out- 

theatrical, musical, ballet, and 
other artistic organizations from all parts of 
the United States can present their works in 
a national setting. 

For example, Mr. Stevens points out that 
thousands of theatrical groups,.800 sym- 
phony orchestras, 70 opera companies, 211 
ballet companies and 14 choral groups exist 
throughout the Nation. Various university 
theatrical groups of high quality, now con- 
fined to their own campus, should have an 
opportunity to play before a national audi- 
ence. By bringing the best of these to the 
National Cultural Center in Washington, 
local performing groups would have a 
greater incentive and the center would thus 
become an active part of hundreds of 
American communities. Nor is it planned 
that the center present only highbrow per- 


songs. $ 

Although it is expected that local organi- 
gations like the National Symphony, Opera 
Society and Washington Ballet Co., will 
use the center, Mr, Stevens is not contem- 
plating a separate fund to subsidize these 
and other groups so that ticket prices could 
be lowered to attract a wider audience. He 
considers the financing of these local musical 
organizations the responsibility of the citi- 
zens of Washington. In fact, he is not 
worried about the question of finding 
audiences here which has troubled some 
critics of the center. 

He points out, om the basis of his wide 
experience in producing plays, that the pro- 
posed theater, for example, can be filled 
throughout the year because the National 
Theater cannot handle all the shows that 
want to play it. The new chairman con- 
tends that not only has Metropolitan Wash- 
ington a great potential audience for cultural 
performances but that the 7 million visitors 
a year who come to the Nation's Capital 
find very little choice for an evening's enter- 
tainment except movies which they can see 
at home. The question of ticket prices does 
not worry the new chairman for he feels 
that if the attractions are good, the public 
will attend. However, he does expect to 
offer as low a house rent as possible so prices 
can be kept down. 

WAS A FORD WORKER 


Price means something to Mr. Stevens for 
he was among those who suffered during 
the depression. Although his father had 
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been a well-to-do real estate man in Detroit, 
and Roger attended Choate School and the 
University of Michigan, his father lost his 
money in the early 1930’s. Roger found 
whatever jobs he could and for a time 
worked on the Ford assembly line, During 
this period and later, he developed a love of 
fine literature. He went into it with accus- 
tomed Stevens vigor, reading a hundred 
books a year such as Shakespeare, Shaw, 
Proust, Mann, and Wolfe. 

Although the congressional grant of land 
to build the cultural center is the largest 
domestic subsidy the Federal Government 
has made to the performing arts in many 
years, Mr. Stevens does not look upon this 
as the entering wedge for permanent Federal 
aid to the arts. In fact, he is rather dubi- 
ous about this concept which is being 
pushed on Capitol Hill by Senators Javirs, 
HuMPuHREY, and PELL, and Representative 
Frank THOMPSON, Jr. Mr. Stevens fears the 
dangers involved in his country of putting 
the Federal Government in the position of 
subsidizing opera, music; ballet, etc. He 
doesn't see how Federal funds could be al- 
located without interminable arguments 
and is somewhat skeptical of any American 
adaptation of the British Arts Council which 
has been operating for many years. Also, in 
the present political temper of Congress, he 
doubts whether such a proposal would ever 
get through the House. 


THE PERSONAL APPROACH 


According to former associates in fund- 
raising operations, Mr. Stevens’ approach is 
an intensely personal one. Through his long 
experience in real estate and theatrical deals, 
he has a vast number of contacts all over 
the country. “I’ve seen him call a list of 
20 or 30 people,” one friend remarked. “He 
knows the people who are interested and how 
to approach them. He's amiable, persua- 
sive, and the money comes in. He is one of 
the few nonorganizing businessmen I know. 
He hates administrative detail. But he's very 
good in forming committees. One great 
capacity is his remarkable memory for de- 
talls. He never takes notes. He's an in- 
curable fund raiser.” 

Though one of the top real estate men in 
the country and a financier of the southwest 
redevelopment in Washington, Mr. Stevens 
has no such ideas for the area around the 
cultural center. He sincerely feels that, as 
he put it, “so much money has been given 
to extend our longevity. I think it’s about 
time that more stress was put on the hu- 
manities. We don't want to live longer if 
we are only cabbages.” 

Why did he take on the fund-raising 
task? 

“Well, when the President asks you to do 
something, you don't lightly turn it down.” 


From the Washington Star, Dec. 17, 1961] 


A STATE-BY-STATE Surver—THE OUTLOOK FOR 
FEDERAL Am To ARTS 
(By George W. Oakes) 

Secretary of Labor Goldberg's call for Gov- 
ernment subsidies of all performing arts in 
this country gives an impetus to a move- 
ment already started in the last session of 
Congress. 

The idea of Federal aid was even ad- 
vanced—in a Slightly different form—by 
President Kennedy who expressed in one of 
his campaign speeches last year “full sym- 
pathy with the proposal for a federally 
supported foundation to provide encourage- 
ment and opportunity to nonprofit private 
and civic groups in the performing arts.” 

In Congress, House hearings were held 
during the last session on bills sponsored 
by Representative Frang THOMPSON, Jr., 
Democrat, of New Jersey, and supported by 
Chairman Pow. of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, that would establish 
a Federal Advisory Council on the arts and 
also authorize Federal grants in the amount 
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of $100,000 to each State. Similar grant 

legislation has been introduced in the Senate 

by Senators CLARK, HUMPHREY, and PELL, 
THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 

The plan for a Federal Advisory Council 
(which Secretary Goldberg endorsed) orig- 
inally recommended by President Eisen- 
hower in 1955, passed the Senate a year later. 
At present, 14 States have an arts council, 
commission, or similar agency. 

Proponents for Federal aid to the arts 
feel that such assistance will be meaningful 
only if Federal funds are made available. 
They feel that an Advisory Council would be 
useful but relatively ineffective. 

The congressional proposal for States 
grants is based largely on the view that 
Congress will approve Government funds for 
the arts only if each State can share in 
the money, Its supporters also hope that a 
small injection of Federal financing will 
stimulate the States to increase their own 
efforts in the field which are more wide- 
spread than is generally known. 

The State grant bills are very extensive 
and would allow Federal funds to be used 
for construction of museums and memorials, 
preservation of historic sites, art training 
programs, as well as aid for existing and new 
performing and visual art activities. Critics 
of this approach contend that, on the basis 
of the way the States are now spending their 
own money for aid to the arts, too much 
Federal assistance would be devoted to 
buildings and too little to the major arts 
such as music, ballet, drama, and opera. 

Here is the way a representative selection 
of States now spend their own funds on the 
arts: 8 

A STATE SURVEY 


Alabama: For the 2 years ending next Sep- 
tember 30, out of a total appropriation of 
$169,540 the largest amount or $91,040 went 
to the State Department of Archives and His- 
tory and no funds to the performing and 
visual arts. 

California: State funds in 1960 were de- 
voted almost entirely to arts and crafts ex- 
hibits, historical monuments and buildings, 
restored gold-rush towns, Indian museums, 
and the Hearst castle at San Simeon. 

Florida: The three major State cultural 
agencies are the Ringling Art Museum at 
Sarasota, the Florida State Museum, and the 
Stephen Foster Memorial Commission. For 
all these the State appropriated about $250,- 
000 in 1958-59. 

In mois: This State spent $250,000 on its 
State museum in 1959 and nothing on per- 
forming arts. 

Indiana: $370,000 was appropriated in 1960 
only for memorials and monuments. 

Kentucky: Kentucky is one of the few 
States that provided State money during 
1960-62 for the performing or visual arts. 
One hundred six thousand dollars was made 
available for public concerts, especially for 
school children, by the Louisville Symphony 
Orchestra and $50,000 for murals in the 
University of Kentucky Medical Center. 

Maryland: In 1960 Maryland appropriated 
$25,000 for the Baltimore Symphony Orches- 
tra out of about $55,000 for cultural activi- 
ties. 

Massachusetts: A State agency has con- 
tracted with a local drama group for the 
production of plays in an open-air summer 
theater. 

New York: New York established in 1960 
a State advisory council on the arts to de- 
velop ways in which the State could encour- 
age the fine and performing arts. The New 
York State Arts Council has requested $450,- 
000 in State funds to aid opera, ballet, sym- 
phony orchestras, drama, and traveling art 
exhibits. 

North Carolina: North Carolina appro- 
priated $30,000 during 1960-61 for the North 
Carolina Symphony Orchestra out of more 
than $650,000 for frtistic and cultural activi- 
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tles. Most funds were spent on the State's 
museums of history and fine arts. 

Rhode Island: Rhode Island was the only 
State which made more funds available for 
the performing arts than for historical so- 
cleties or State museums. Fourteen thou- 
sand dollars was appropriated in 1960 for free 
concerts for the general public and public 
school students, $7,000 for free public op- 
eratic performances, $2,500 for the Provi- 
dence Philharmonic Orchestra, and $7,500 for 
Irish and Newport music festivals. 

Virginia: $271,000 was appropriated in 1960 
for the State Museum of Fine Arts includ- 
ing traveling exhibits of paintings and $15,- 
000 for the Barter Theater of Abingdon. 

HOW THE MONEY IS USED 


This summary showing the distribution 
of State funds, which includes all those spent 
on music and drama, but not all that are 
devoted to museums, historical societies, 
monuments, etc., indicates that the great 
preponderance of State money is not used 
for the major performing and visual arts. 
Thus it seems reasonable to conclude that, 
if the States are given Federal funds to be 
spent at their own discretion, this pattern 
will be continued and the living arts will re- 
ceive in most States only a small proportion 
of the Federal funds provided. 

President Kennedy's campaign proposal of 
a federally supported foundation is oddly 
enough being sponsored most actively in 
Congress by Republican Senator Javrrs, of 
New York, who has been advocating this 
approach for many years. 

The Javits bill would establish a US. 
Arts Foundation for the performing and 
visual arts with an initial budget of 85 
million and $10 million annually thereafter. 
Senator Javrrs' major purpose is to bring 
the arts of theatrical and musical perform- 
ances, opera, dance, ballet and choral recitals 
to those people throughout this country who 
reside in areas where there is no opportunity 
to see and hear such) live performances. 
Convinced that a brick-and-mortar approach 
would be a mistake, he would concentrate 
on a living arts program. 

In order to avoid local pressure groups, the 
Proposed Arts Foundation would form per- 
haps three or four regional panels in each 
major arts field. These panels would decide 
the share of Federal funds to be given to 
each area for each form of art. For example, 
the committees of professional and public 
members making this determination would 
allocate so much money for opera in the 
West, or music in the South, and also judge 
the artistic merit of works to be presented. 

The Arts Foundation, which would be a 
Separate Government agency, could receive 
Private donations and would be authorized to 
make loans as well as grants. 

In explaining his proposal Senator Javits 
Points out that it is “clearly analogous to 
the British and Canadian Arts Councils.” 
In Britain, Government subsidy to the arts 
council has risen from some $650,000 in 
1946, when it was established, to $4.2 million 
in 1960. This amounts to about 10 cents 
per person and is proportionately much 
lower than in other major European coun- 
tries and even than smaller ones like Sweden, 
e Belgium, Holland, and Switzer- 
and. 

THE ARTS FOUNDATION 

Canada formed its arts council in 1957 
with $100 million split into two equal public 
funds—one mainly for capital assistance to 
universities to expand their buildings for the 
arts, humanities, and social sciences and the 
other using income of about $2.5 million per 
year for aid to individuals and organizations 
in these fields. 

Music receives the largest annual Govern- 
ment grant of about $350,000 mainly for 
10 major symphony orches 
them to perform away from their home city. 

Attempting to enlist the widest possible 
Senate backing, Senator PELL would like to 
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set up an Arts Foundation with a $10 mil- 
lion annual appropriation but allow it to 
grant up to $5.2 million per year to the 
States on a matching basis. Although Sen- 
ator Javirs does not object to this plan. 
he fears that it might spread the effort too 
thinly. Senator CLARK favors elimination of 
grants to the States for construction in order 
to concentrate the small amount of Federal 
money on the living arts. 


Hon. Sam Rayburn 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the most 
divine and most sublime compensation 
of life is that luxury of enjoyment which 
comes only from duty well and faith- 
fully performed. Certainly our late be- 
loved Speaker enjoyed all the sweetest 
compensations of a life well spent. 

I enjoyed his friendship for more than 
a quarter of a century and I shall cher- 
ish the memory of our moments together 
throughout the remaining days of my 
life. 

Sam RAYBURN lived magnificently and 
by his life and labor he enriched the 
world. In the golden hour of his great 
life he passed from the Shores of Sound 
to the Great Realm of Silence. 

Prompted by the impulses of sincere 
friendship, I join with my colleagues in 
paying a brief tribute to the man who 
meant so much to all of us and gave so 
much to the welfare of the people of the 
world. He will long be remembered by 
the simplicity of his life, the nobility of 
his soul, and the eloquence of his actions. 
By his life he exemplified all the fine and 
tender virtues of true manhood. He 
wove no illusions of grandeur on the 
looms of life. His life was a life of rich 
and rare reason. His character was a 
tower of strength, and his heart the core 
of his greatness. From his lofty abode 
he is looking down on this place in which 
he labored so long. — 

Although the great Beethoven 
charmed the world with the majesty and 
beauty of his Moonlight Sonata,“ be- 
coming deaf, he continued to compose 
the world’s greatest symphonies. Al- 
though he was never able to hear the 
melody of his greatest composition, his 
“Ninth Symphony,” it will live on in the 
music world forever. Although he was 
never able to hear the applause of the 
world—when he came to his last strug- 
gle with death, his last words were: “I 
shall hear in Heaven.” 

So today, Mr. Sam “shall hear in 
Heaven” the words of praise uttered 
here by his colleagues. 

Those of us who are left behind can 
be comforted by the thought that we 
knew and loved him, and we know that 
a humble mound of grass in the land 
he loved so well marks the last resting 
place of our honest and faithful friend. 

I extend my warm and sincere sym- 
pathy to all of his loved ones. 
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ADA Impact on Kennedy Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr.ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, Rob- 
ert T. Hartmann, Washington bureau 
chief of the Los Angeles Times, has writ- 
ten a series of articles concerning the 
history of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion and the impact of this group of 
“collectivists” on the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. The series has already received 
wide attention; however, because the 
first two articles supplement excerpts 
from “America: Listen,” by Frank L, 
Kluckhohn, which I placed in the Ap- 
pendix of today’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I think they too should be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp for this day. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude this as follows: 

THe ADA: Irs IMPACT ON THE NEW FRONTIER 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 

WasHincton.—"I'm not a liberal at all,” 
protested John F. Kennedy soon after be- 
coming a Senator in 1953, “I never joined 
the Americans for Democratic Action * * * 
I'm not comfortable with those people.” 

Eight years ago, American liberals were 
not very comfortable with the young Sena- 
tor, either. Taking their cues from Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, honorary national chair- 
man of ADA, most of their hearts belonged 
to Adlai in that bitter winter of Republican 
restoration. They also deeply distrusted the 
open association of Senator Kennedy’s rich 
father and that other Joe, ADA’s particular 
pet hate, Senator McCarthy, Republican, of 
Wisconsin. 

Last May, as the 14th national convention 
of Americans for Democratic Action met in 
the Mayflower Hotel to celebrate the recap- 
ture of Washington by the Democrats, Na- 
tional ADA Chairman Samuel H. Beer re- 
ported that “ADA can be proud of the role 
it played in the election of John F, Ken- 
nedy.” 

< LETTER OF WELCOME 

And for the first time in 8 years there 
was a letter of welcome to Washington on 
White House stationery hailing “liberals as 
today’s minutemen leading the way” in the 
“democratic social revolution as against 
the revolution of nihilism and totalitar- 
ianism.” 

Professor Beer, of Harvard's department of 
government, credited a 2l-percent upsurge 
in ADA membership (to about 50,000) to 
“our new respectability, with so many of our 
leaders prominent in the New Frontier.” 

The roster of past and present members 
of ADA who occupy Key appointive posts in 
the Kennedy administration is even more 
impressive because so few of them boarded 
the Kennedy bandwagon before Los Angeles, 
coming (as New York Post Editor and ADA 
Founder James Wechsler told the 400 dele- 
gates) “reluctantly and perhaps grudgingly 
to Mr. Kennedy’s side.” 

Let us start with the White House, the 
pivot of power. 

SPECIAL COURSE 


Theodore C. Sorensen, 33, special counsel 
to the President and his closest confidant 
outside the family circle, was active in ADA's 
campus auxiliary, Students for Democratic 
Action, at the University of Nebraska, where 
he topped his class. 

He later joined ADA, but told the Times 
he dropped all such affiliations, for Ken- 
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nedy’s sake, five or so years ago. When Mr. 
Kennedy came fresh to the Senate he hired 
Sorensen on the recommendation of Senator 
PauL Dovctas (Democrat, Illinois), and 
Dovatas’ top aid, Frank W. McCulloch, both 
ADA founders. Since then Sorensen (who 
researched Mr. Kennedy’s Pulitzer Prize 
book, “Profiles in Courage,” and master- 
minded his presidential strategy) has been 
the President’s alter ego. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 43, administra- 
tive assistant to the President, is a former 
national ADA chairman, a current vice 
chairman, a founder of the organization and 
one of its most active and articulate 
phophets. 

STEVENSON ADVISER 

Also a Pulitzer winner, described by fellow 
ADAers as the egghead's egghead, Harvard 
historian Schlesinger was a chief Stevenson 
adviser and speechwriter in 1952 and 1956. 
He joined the Kennedy braintrust in 1960 
and wrote a cutting campaign tract against 
Vice President Nixon, 

Harrison L. Wooford, special assistant to 
the President on civil rights, is a former 
ADA member. Operating in this area at the 
White House prior to his recent resignation 
was Frank D. Reeves, another ADAer, whose 
nomination by President Kennedy to be the 
first Negro Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia was withdrawn when it was dis- 
closed his own District of Columbia taxes 
were in default. 

At the State Department, ADA friends in 
and out of Government recently rallied 
around to save the key assignment of Under 
Secretary of State Chester Bowles, former 
price administrator, Connecticut Governor, 
Congressman, advertising executive, chair- 
man of the 1960 Democratic Platform Com- 
mittee and one of ADA's founding fathers. 

Bowles’ special assistant, Mrs. Katie 
Louchheim, formerly vice chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, is a former 
ADA member, as are two Assistant Secretaries 
of State, ex-Michigan Gov. G. Mennen 
“Soapy” Williams (for African Affairs) and 
Philip H. Coombs (for Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs). The U.S. representative on 
the United Nations Trusteeship Council, 
Jonathan B. Bingham, also is an ADA alum- 
nus. 

Two of President Kennedy's toughest am- 
bassadorial assignments to crucial cold war 
battlegrounds went to longtime ADA policy- 
makers. Harvard economics professor J. 
Kenneth Galbraith, who captained the intel- 
lectual backfield in the Kennedy campaign, 
went to India as the U.S. contact with Prime 
Minister Nehru, a fellow disciple of Keynes- 
ian economic theory. Galbraith was an 
ADA founder and former deputy of Bowles 
in OPA. 

James Loeb, Jr., Ambdssador to Peru, was 
also a founder and from 1947 to 1951 the 
full-time paid executive secretary of ADA. 
Before that, Loeb held the same position 
with a parent liberal group, Union for Dem- 
ocratic Action (UDA), set up in New York 
City before World War H to fight nazism 
and U.S. isolationism. = 


RECORD NOT CLEAR 


Adlai Stevenson, U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations, has a relationship with ADA 
that is tender and enduring but something 
less than formal marriage. The record is 
is unclear. ADA World, the official house 
organ, identified Stevenson as “one of the 
original founders of ADA” when he won the 
Tilinois governorship in 1948, and as a presi- 
dential prospect 4 years later called him “a 
charter member of ADA." Stevenson's name 
does not appear on the list of founders sub- 
mitted by ADA during a 1950 congressional 
lobbying probe, which I have taken as au- 
thoritative. And Stevenson himself wrote 
conservative Senator Democrat, 
of Nevada, in 1952: “As for ADA, I haye never 
been a member of it.” 
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In an effort to resolve this contradiction, 
the Times asked both ADA headquarters and 
Ambassador Stevenson for clarification. His 
U.N. assistant, Clayton Fritchie, replied by 
wire: “Stevenson out of country. My per- 
sonal recollection is that he was not a mem- 
ber of either.” (ADA or IVI, its Illinois afili- 
ate which drafted him into politics.) 

National ADA Director Violet M. Gunther 
Stated: “Adlai Stevenson has never been a 
member of ADA. He did attend one con- 
vention as a nonvoting guest and has, of 
course, spoken to ADA meetings.” He has 
had ADA’s warm support in both his presi- 
dential campaigns, 

A FORMER MEMBER 


In the realm of labor policy, ADA holds 
some strategic command posts. Secretary of 
Labor Goldberg is a former member, and 
President Kennedy named the chairman of 
ADA’s National Executive Committee, Me- 
Culloch, as the new chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor (for inter- 
national labor affairs) is George L. P. 
Weaver, another ADA founder and former 
head of the CIO Committee to Abolish Dis- 
crimination. Though President Kennedy 
did not appoint Weaver until July to suc- 
ceed George Cabot Lodge, the son of his 
oldtime Massachusetts rival and 1960 cam- 
paign foe, his choice was frontpaged in the 
January issue of ADA World—a 6-month 
scoop. 

WOMEN’S BUREAU DIRECTOR 

Assistant Secretary of Labor and Director 
of the Women’s Bureau is Mrs. Esther Peter- 
son, an ADA member. So is the Labor De- 
partment solicitor, Charles Donahue. 

In the key New Frontier Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare ADA is repre- 
sented by Secretary Ribicoff, Assistant Secte- 
tary for Legislative Affairs Wilbur J. Cohen, 
and Mrs. Jim G. Aken, congressional liaison 
officer—all former members. 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman, former. 
Minnesota Governor and protege of ADA 
founder and vice chairman Senator HUM- 
PHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, is an active 
ADA’er. Undersecretary Charles Murphy, an 
old New Dealer and Truman aid; the Deputy 
Administrator of Price Supports, Robert G. 
Lewis; and Director John A. Baker of Agri- 
cultural Credit Services are all ADA alumni, 

Undersecretary of the Treasury Henry H. 
Fowler and Assistant Postmaster General 
Frederic C. Belen (in charge of postal opera- 
tions) are both former ADA members. So is 
Director Charles H. Stoddard of the Interior 
Department's technical review staff. The 
Solicitor General of the United States, Archi- 
bald Cox, is a current ADA member, So is 
the special assistant to the director of the 
Civil Rights Commission, William Taylor, 
since 1959 ADA's paid lobbyist on Capitol 
Hill 


No top appointments in the Commerce and 
Defense ents are held by ADAers, 
according to ADA headquarters, but the U.S. 
Ambassador to NATO, Thomas K. Finletter, 
is a former Alr Force Secretary and former 
member of the ADA's national executive 
board. 

President Kennedy’s top-ranking Negro ap- 
pointee, Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator Robert C. Weaver; his deputy ad- 
ministrator, Jack T. Conway, and the HHFA 
commissioner of community facilities, Sid- 
ney H. Woolmer, are all ADA alumni, 


YPC CHIEF, TOO ` 


Other ADAers named to powerful inde- 
pendent regulatory agencies are Federal 
Power Commissioner Howard Morgan, Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner Philip Elman, and 
former Kansas Gov. George Docking, Direc- 
tor of the Export-Import Bank. 

This Who's Who of New Frontier figures, 
which has been carefully checked with Mrs. 
Gunther, ADA’s national director, and in 
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doubtful cases with the individual concerned, 
is not exhaustive. 

Nor is it cited to prové or disprove that 
Americans for Democratic Action is (1) a 
conspiracy to take over the U.S. Govern- 
ment, or (2) an extraordinary magnet for 
administrative talent. 

It can be taken as reasonable proof, how- 
ever, that President Kennedy has clearly 
overcome the discomfort he expressed about 
Hberals and the ADA 8 years ago. 

But when any 14-year-old organization 
numbering no more than 50,000 citizens, 
with a budget of less than $200,000 a year, 
regarded as an albatross by many Democrats 
and as anathema by most Republicans, hold- 
ing noI OU from the presidential winner for 
his nomination—when any such organiza- 
tion can staff a new administration with 
3 White House alds, 3 Cabinet officers, and 
31 key administrators in vital areas of fi- 
mance, labor, civil rights, public works, 
power, housing and foreign policy, it is worth 
looking into. 

Views Fan APART on Arms or ADA 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 

“WASHINGTON.-—What is ADA—Americans 
for Democratic Action? 

It is easiest to tell briefly what it is not. 
It is not the American Dental Association, a 
common error which annoys both groups. 

It is not a secret society nor a subversive 
organization, by law or traditional American 
ground rules. It is not a political party and 
not, as commonly believed, an appendage of 
the Democratic Party. 

By its own letterhead definition ADA Is, 
“a national, independent liberal organiza- 
tion” and by its constitution ADA proclaims 
itself ‘an organization for progressives, dedi- 
cated to the achievement of freedom and eco- 
nomic security for all people everywhere, 
through education and democratic political 
action.” 

OPEN TO ANY CREED 


It bars Communists, Fascists, and all to- 
talitarlans from membership, but is othér- 
wise open to “any person of any race, reli- 
gion, color, or national origin” with $5 an- 
nual dues and the approval of ADA’s na- 
tional board. 

According to a 1958 Senate Republican 
policy committee staff study ADA is “a 
group of leftwing Democrats who hope, as 
either the senior or junior partner of a 
labor alliance, to capture the Democratic 
Party and bring about a system which would 
amount to national socialism in America.” 

In the sympathetic but sardonic view of 
a liberal Democrat of impeccable credentials, 
who never has joined ADA, it is “an organi- 
zation whose whole is less than the sum of 
its parts * * very dominated by Fabian 
ideas * * the ‘thunder on the left,’ which 
has become a squeak, leaving an alumni 
association of old New Dealers who hold an- 
nual reunions to reminisce * * * without 
any political influence except in Pennsyl- 
vania,” 

To the Communist Daily Worker (1948) 
the fledgling ADA was “the imperialists’ 
fifth column inside the -liberal and labor 
movement” and in 1949 “the confused lib- 
eralism that makes up the mish-mash called 
ADA." 

To the 1961 California Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Un-American Activities ADA “is in 
no sense a Communist front, or in any way 
subversive [but] some of the techniques 
employed by ADA leaders, and the fact 
that it has opposed with considerable vigor 
almost the entire loyalty-security program 
of the Government have made it the 
target of considerable criticism.” 


Clearly, no consensus here. So let us 
begin at the beginning. = 
DREARY WINTER 


April 1947 was coming in with dogwood 
blossoms to brighten what had been for 
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New Deal Democrats a dreary winter of dis- 
content when ADA was born in the old Wil- 
lard Hotel in Washington. 

Republicans and Co unists were giving 
them double trouble. klin D. Roose- 
velt only 2 years in his Hyde Park grave had 
left them orphans in the postwar storm. 
They were unsure of Mr. Truman, whose 
liberalism extended mainly to old cronies 
who were no more egghead than he. 

Sound of lung and full of fight, ADA was 
born with four voices at a press conference 
March 30, 1947. The chairman was Wilson 
Wyatt, ex-housing expediter, later to be Adlai 
Stevenson's campaign manager; another old 
New Dealer was Leon Henderson, Chairman 
of President Truman's Council of Economic 
Advisers; the younger spokesmen were 
F.D.R.’s namesake son and the new mayor of 
Minneapolis, Husrret H. HUMPHREY. 

Humpnrey, bursting full blown on the na- 
tional scene, did most of the talking. He 
described ADA’s aims as “militant political 
action, from the grassroots right through 
to the national level, without turning into a 
third-party movement.” He stressed ADA’s 
domestic program. 

“There seems to be a phobia [sic] in 
Progressive organizations to wrap themselves 
up in pretzel knots on foreign policy only,” 
Humpurey told the reporters. 

At the outset ADA stressed its “independ- 
ent” (not nonpartisan) character, but 

D. Roosevelt, Jr., prophetically ob- 
Served “from the way the Republicans are 
legislating in Congress, we will be supporting 
many, many more Democrats than Republi- 
cans.” 

Later ADA testimony suggests that it was 
formed to purge Moscow-line Communists 
from the ranks of patriotic liberals. Con- 
temporary news accounts indicate that the 
election in November 1946, of a Republican 
80th Congress triggered the reaction. Cer- 
tainly Congress became ADA’s first concern 
when it cast off wartime economic controls 
(run by some ADA founders) and sought to 
curb labor unions (run by others), 


RED CONCERN REAL 


The anti-Communist concern was certain- 
ly real in ADA’s formative years, though tak- 
ing second rank in the 250 organizers resolu- 
tion “barring Fascists and Communists from 
membership.“ In retrospect, Harvard His- 
torian Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., now a 
Presidential assistant, termed 1947 “the wa- 
tershed at which American liberalism began 
to base itself once again on a solid concep- 
tion of man and history.” 

Among the American liberals who stood at 
the great divide that year, 144 had met in 
January, led by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and 
two of her children, “to map a campaign for 
restoring the influence of liberalism in the 
national and international policies of the 
United States.” Others, including the U.S. 
Communist Party, formed up around the 
tattered banner of ex-Vice President Henry 
Wallace who—had F.DR. not dumped him 
in 1944—would have become President of the 
United States. f 

Sunday we listed the ADA founding 
fathers who now surround President Ken- 
nedy in the White House, 3 Cabinet posts 
and more than 30 strategic administration 
appointments. Other well-remembered ADA 
founders include the first woman U.S. Am- 
War Labor 
Davis; Mrs. 
Roosevelt's protege, Joseph P. Lash; Will 
Rogers, Jr., son of the humorist, and Joseph 
L. Rauh, Jr., Washington lawyer who has 
always been ADA’s lodestar. 


LABOR FOUNDERS LISTED ù 


Among the labor union founders were ADA 
Vice Chairman Walter Reuther of the UAW, 
CIO; A. J. Hayes of the independent Machin- 
ists; CIO Secretary-Treasurer James B. 
Carey; David Dubinsky of the ILGWU, AFL, 
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and many more. Over the years unions have 
contributed one-third of ADA’s funds, 

As champions of civil rights there were the 
late Walter White of the NAACP, Morris 
Ernst of the ACLU, and George L. P. Weaver 
(now HHFA chief) of the CIO antidiscrimi- 
nation committee. The liberal clergy was 
represented by Theologian Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Rabbi 
Milton Steinberg, the Reverend George Hig- 
gins of the National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil, and Unitarian Dr. A. Powell Davies. 

COLLEGE CONTINGENT 


From Congress came Senators Lehman, 
Democrat, of New York, and Douglas, Demo- 
crat, of Illinois, and Representative Andrew 
Biemiller, Democrat, of Wisconsin, later to 
be ADA’s lobbyist and now the AFL-CIO rep- 
resentative on Capitol Hill. Another founder 
was ex-Representative H. Jerry Voorhis, 
Democrat, of California, just unseated by an 
unknown Republican, Richard Nixon. Rep- 
resentative Chet Holifield, Democrat, of Call- 
fornia, is listed as an ADA founder but told 
the Times he was not. 

The college contingent was less conspicu- 
ous at ADA’s birth than now, but Schlesinger 
and his Harvard colleague, J. Kenneth Gal- 
braith (now Ambassador to India), were 
present. 

Also on hand were many officers of organ- 
izations that preceded ADA—the Friends of 
Democracy, American Veterans Committee, 
U.S. Students Assembly, Union for Democra- 
tic Action, Independent Voters of Illinois, 
and like outfits in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Michigan (where ADA strength ‘is 
still concentrated). 

Most significant in view of ADA’s avowed 
political aims was the considerable number 
of influential editors, columnists and Wash- 
ington correspondents who attended its 
birth, 

Listed among ADA founders are Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop, Marquis Childs, Kenneth 
Crawford, Robert Bendiner, Barry Bingham, 
the late Elmer Davis, Edgar Ansel Mowrer, 
Nelson Poynter, the late Tom Stokes, Pal- 
mer Hoyt, Hodding Carter, John and Anna 
Eleanor Boettiger, Aubrey Williams, Monroe 
Sweetland and James Wechsler. 

This seemingly heterogeneous assembly 
was drawn together by alarm at the off-year 
Republican success in Congress, fear that the 
fruits of the New Deal were withering amidst 
the embarrassing exposures of Communist 
agents masquerading as liberals in high 
Federal jobs, and the all but universal ex- 
pectation of a Republican President in 1948. 


WARTIME COLLABORATION 


The wartime collaboration with Commu- 
nist Russia and its U.S. branch was definite- 
ly over—by the Communists’ chgice—and the 
ADA was first blooded in savage battle with 
the Wallacites, whom they denounced as a 
Moscow-inspired lot. ADA backed the Tru- 
man doctrine for Greece and Turkey (some- 
what dubiously at first, preferring United 
Nations action and economic over military 
aid, as ADA still does). 

But ADA’ers as liberals were unhappy with 
Mr. Truman, despite Mrs. Roosevelt’s early 
‘counsel not to work outside the Democratic 
fold. 

On April 10, 1948, ADA’s national board 
urged the Democrats to nominate either 
General Eisenhower or Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Douglas for President. But as neither 
proved , ADA endorsed the Truman- 
Barkley ticket rather unenthusiastically. 

GOING CONCERN 


By 1950, ADA was a going concern with 
32,000 members in 123 chapters located in 
30 States, plus some 5,000 Students for 
Democratic Action members on over 100 
campuses. According to ADA officials, its 
total membership has grown some, to 45,000 
in 1955 and an estimated 50,000 today—but 
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the latest sworn Post Office circulation state- 
ment of the monthly ADA World, which goes 
to every dues- paying member, was only 
18,600. 

ADA chapters have consolidated and closed 
down to about 100 in 16 States. After a 
spurt during the postwar GI Bill period, 
student groups, now called ADA's Campus 
Division, have dwindled to 22 chapters with 
some 2,000 members, largely in the east. 

The formal organization and key policy- 
making officials of ADA have remained re- 
markably the same throughout its 14 year 
history. Its national officers are virtually all 
founders or early members and alternate in 
musical chairmanship and vice-chairman- 
ships, though so many have been drafted 
by the New Frontier, some new blood may 
be needed. 

The paid staff of 15 that operates national 
ADA headquarters in a converted town house 
at 1341 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, has more turnover. Mrs. Violet M. 
Gunther, national ADA director, has worked 
her way up from the outset of ADA’s activi- 
ties, and appears to run an extremely efficient 
though underpaid and unpretentious office. 

TOP SALARY $175 

(The top ADA salary reported to Congress 
as required by the Corrupt Practices and 
Lobbying Laws was $175 a week and the 
total payroll for 1960 was $61,990, roughly 
one-third of ADA's expenditures. The rest 
goes mainly for routine office expenses, print- 
ing, malling, telephone, telegraph, and travel 
costs.) 

Only contributions of $10 or more are re- 
quired by law, so ADA’s financial filings do 
not include the $5 annual membership dues 
($7.50 for couples to preserve domestic tran- 
quillity) and do not give a complete picture 
of its fiscal situation. Rarely in recent years 
have contributions from individuals or labor 
unions (the UAW and ILGWU are the most 
regular) exceeded $10,000 and $1,000 to $2,000 
gifts are more frequent. The only political 
expenditures exceeding $100 reported for 
1960 were $1,000 to the New York ADA chap- 
ter in September and $150 to Representative 
Charles Porter, Democrat of Oregon. Porter 
lost. 

Union subsidies to ADA have dried up some 
since National Chairman Biddle testified in 
a 1950 probe that labor support, essential 
to any liberal group's success, made up one- 
third of ADA’s revenue. Last year ADA re- 

union contributions of $33,833 out 
of a total (extra large because of the cam- 
paign year) of $179,683 excluding dues. 

Labor’s decreasing interest is partly due to 
concentration on its own political action 
committees, partly to some unionists’ dis- 
enchantment with ultra-liberal ADA policies 
such as caused David McDonald’s steelwork- 
ers to drop their cash support and President 
Sal B. Hoffman of the Upholsterers Inter- 
national Union, one of ADA'’s founders, to 
resign in 1951 over the Red China issue. 

ADA performs a meticulous but confusing 
job of double bookkeeping to steer clear of 
the Taft-Hartley law's prohibition of politi- 
cal contributions by labor unions. This was 
explored by the 1950 House lobbying hear- 
ings, still a useful source on ADA's birth 
and behavior, and sharply criticized by the 
GOP minority including Representative 
CHARLES HALLECK, Republican of Indiana, 
now minority leader, 

NONPOLITICAL FUND 


Union donations go into a nonpolitical 
fund and all others into a regular fund 
used for purposés ADA considers to be politi- 
cal. The 1960 congressional files show con- 
tributions to ADA totaling $179,683, includ- 
ing $33,833 from unions, From these non- 
political funds $14,232 helped make up a 
total staff payroll of $61,991 and $18,912 was 
spent for educational and housekeeping pur- 
poses. Regular expenditures ran to $147,607 
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and ADA’s total spending reported was 
$180,751. 

The bonanza year for ADA contributions 
reported to Congress was 1954, when $205,- 
273 came in. The peak period for union 
gifts was $66,824 in 1952. 


Correction of Military Records 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 10, 1962, I introduced H.R. 9551, a 
bill to amend title 10 of the United States 
Code in order to extend for a period of 
10 years the time during which military 
records may he corrected. 

In connection with this bill I asked 
for comments from the American Legion. 
Today, I received a letter from Mr. John 
J. Corcoran, director, Rehabilitation 
Commission, the American Legion, set- 
ting forth salient facts that justify the 
enactment of this legislation, 

The letter follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
2 Washington, D.C., January 17, 1962. 
Hon. KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 
House of esentatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SR: Recently your administrative aid 
asked that we furnish you with information 
and facts which, in our opinion, justified 
enactment of legislation to strike the delimit- 
ing date of October 25, 1961, from 10 United 
States Code 1552(b). 

Discharge review-boards and boards for 
correction of military and naval records have, 
since their creation ess Congress, granted a 
considerable measure of relief to veterans 
who have applied for a review of their dis- 
charge or correction of their military or naval 
record. A summary of the accomplishments 
of these boards is given below. The correc- 
tion of a military or naval record not involy- 
ing a change of discharge or character of 
separation is not included in this tabulation. 

Department of the Army: 

Correction board, June 1947 to March 1957. 
Cases reviewed, 8,927; changes, 876. 

review board, October 1944 to 


February 1957. Cases reviewed, 54,983; 
changes, 8,855. 
Department of the Navy: 


Correction board, April 1947 to April 1957. 

Cases reviewed, 6,279; changes, 826. 
review board, January 1946 to 
March 1957. Cases reviewed, 41,699; changes, 
- 9,337. 

Department of the Air Force: 

Correction board, June 1950-to April 1957. 
Cases reviewed, 1,374; changes, 102. 

Discharge review board, June 1948 to April 
1957. Cases reviewed, 15,779; changes, 1,093. 

These figures include only those cases re- 
viewed. They do not include those of which: 
a review has not been requested. They do 
mean that many thousands of meh and 
women have been issued discharges under 
less than honorable conditions. These carry 
a stigma—a life of unhappiness, rejection by 
industry, shame among friends and family, 
nee ultimate disadvantage to the Nation 
itse 

Every veteran should receive the type of 
discharge that he has earned and be entitled 
to such Federal benefits and standing in the 
community or Nation as flow from a separa- 
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tion or discharge under conditions other 
than dishonorable. 

An extension of the time limitation for 
filing an application for review of discharge 
or separation or correction of a military or 
naval record can be justified on many points. 
Some of these are: 

The authority granted review boards in 
the Department of Defense and in the 

ent to change the type 
of discharge issued or to correct a military 
or naval record gives Members of Congress 


respite from introducing many private bills 


and resolutions seeking relief for individual 
constituents. 

Frequently it is learned that the veteran 
is not aware of an error in his record or that 
an injustice has been done him until years 
after separation from military or naval serv- 
ice. A need for a review of his discharge 
or correction of his record does not become 
apparent until an application is made for 
retirement, for employment, private or Fed- 
eral, or for a Federal benefit based on service 
during a war period. 

The age of most World War II and Korean 
conflict veterans is still quite young. Con- 
gress has provided benefits to which veterans 
may haye entitlement when they become 
unemployed because of disability. This 
need will arise in their older age in most 
instances. A prerequisite to obtaining VA 
benefits is a discharge or release from the 
qualifying war period of service under con- 
ditions other than dishonorable. When the 
need arises, the delimiting date controlling 
applications for review or correction will 
have barred establishing entitlement. 

Some veterans refrain from filing pett- 
tions for réview or correction because of the 
stigma associated with the type of discharge 
or separation issued. Surviving dependents 
first learn of their nonentitlement to death 
benefits upon disallowance of their claim 
by the Veterans’ Administration. This may 
occur years later. 

Presidential pardons are slow, involving 
investigations with associated social stigma. 


The pardon does not alter the military or 


nayal record. 

Section 1552(b) of title 10, United States 
Code, states that a board may excuse a fail- 
ure to file within 3 years after discovery of 
an error or an injustice if it finds it to be 
in the interest of justice. The Secretary of 
the Air Force, Eugene M. Zuckert, reporting 
to the Committee on Armed House 
of Representatives, on HR. 1168, 87th Con- 
gress, a bill to remove time limitations im- 
posed for applying for correction of military 
records, review of discharges and dismis- 
sals, and review of decisions of retiring 
boards, said applications were not foreclosed 
by time limitations of the statute, and even 
when they became so, the board could waive 
failure to file a timely application in the 
interest of Justice. The words “in the in- 
terest of justice,” he said, are broad in their 
scope intended to give the widest possi- 
ble latitude for correction of errors and such 
words have no limited or technical meaning. 

To date, however, our experiences have 
been that the boards are not liberally apply- 
ing the authority contained in the phrase 
“in the interest of justice.“ Of approxi- 
mately 40 cases submitted subsequent to the 
delimiting date, the Department of the Army 
and the Department of the Navy have yet 
to waive in a single case the fallure to time- 
ly submit an application for correction of a 
military or naval record. 

I sincerely hope you will find the above 
helpful in obtaining consideration and pas- 
sage of legislation which will extend or re- 
move the delimiting date in questi IT I 
can be of further assistance in this matter 
please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. CORCORAN, 
Director. 


January 22 


It’s Time for Atlantic Alliance—Two Re- 
publicans Say Kennedy Set Sights Too 
Low <9 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, my 
conferences with government leaders in 
western Europe last October convince 
me that the issue of extension of our 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act pro- 
vides both Congress and the President 
an opportunity to re-assert American 
leadership throughout the free world. 

Senato Prescorr Busk of Connecticut 
and Congressman Thomas Curtis of 
Missouri have made a constructive and 
bold effort to develop a much broader 
approach than has been evident to 
date—an approach which does give real 
meaning to the critical need for Ameri- 
can leadership. 

The Minneapolis Star for January 16 
prints a synopsis of the comprehensive 
Bush-Curtis treatise, and I recommend 
it highly. 

Ir’s TIME FOR ATLANTIC ALLIANCE—Two RE- 


PUBLICANS Say KENNEDY SETS Sraurs Too 
Low 


(By Senator Prescotr BusH, Republican of 
Connecticut, ranking minority member of 

the Joint Economic Committee, and Rep- 
resentative THOMAS B. Curtis, Republican 
of Missouri, ranking minority member of 
the Subcommittee on Foreign Economic 
Policy) 


The President's announced determination 
to forge closer links between the United 
States and the nations of western Europe 
merits the approval of all Americans. 

Certainly, we of the Republican party are 
fully aware of the importance of a greater 
degree of unity and agreement upon com- 
mon purposes in the free world. We are 
pleased therefore that the present adminis- 
tration is continuing the effort made by the 
previous administration to achieve these 
ends. 

Indeed, we believe the present administra- 
tion may have set its sights too low. Has 
not the time now come to work vigorously 
to form a concert of free nations within 
which all other freedom-loving friendly 
countries and the United States may work 
in harmony to counter the challenge of the 
Soviet Union, Communist China, and the 
Communist bloc satellites? 

Now is the time, we believe, to press for 
the formation of such an alliance. Freed of 
the frustrations which beset the free world 
in the United Nations, it could accomplish 
much toward winning the cold war. 

We do not recommend abandonment of 
the United Nations, but it is painfully evi- 
dent that it is an ineffective instrument for 
achieving the objectives American shares 
with western Europe. As a forum in which 
tensions between the East and West may be 
relieved, or in which the newly developing 
nations may voice their aspirations, the U.N. 
may continue to serve a useful purpose. 

We share, however, the views expressed 
by John J, McCloy (the President's disarma- 
ment adviser), Senator FULBRIGHT, and 
others that a new alliance of free nations is 
needed to meet the challenge of world com- 
munism which the U.N. Assembly majority 
has evaded, 
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As a start toward formation of such an 
Alliance, we urge the administration to seek 
to expand the framework of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment and the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation so as to provide for closer ties be- 
tween them and free nations outside the 
Atlantic Community. 

The NATO treaty provides, in article 2, 
that members will seek to eliminate con- 
flict in their international economic policies 
and will encourage economic collaboration 
between any and all of them. 

Here without further ado or legislation, 
we already have the authority and founda- 
tjon for wide economic negotiation and col- 
laboration. The administration should press 
for full implementation of this provision. 

The issues involved in the administra- 
tion’s vaguely-outlined proposals that Con- 
gress give to the President new broad and 
Sweeping power to negotiate tariff reductions 
are of such gravity that partisanship cen- 
tered on domestic political considerations 
must be rigidly excluded. These issues must 
be fully explored. 

It would be extremely unfortunate if the 
debate on extension or revision of the Trade 
Agreements Act were to be conducted in 
the black-and-white terms of “free trade” 
versus “protectionism.” 

We deplore the tendency, already evident 
in some quarters, to picture those who re- 
fuse to accept blindly proposals which the 
administration itself has yet to specify as 
advocates of retreating to a Fortress Amer- 
lea, allegedly cowering behind exclusionary 
tariff walls, 

Major questions raised by the subcommit- 
tee’s hearings include: . 

1. Is it necessary at this time to give the 
President broad new powers to negotiate 
tariff reductions with the European Eco- 
nomic Community (Common Market)? 

2. Can increased exports solve the U.S. 
balance of payments problem? 

3. Will American industry's ability to 
compete really be increased by mutual 
across-the-board tariff reductions by the 
United States and the Common Market? 

4. Will Western Europe accept increased 
imports from Japan and other low-wage 
countries? 

5. Can the United States and Western 
Europe agree on a mutual program to pro- 
vide adequate markets for the products of 
the developing tropical countries—in Latin 
America and Africa? 

6. Are the United States and Western 
Europe presently prepared to press for free 
trade in agriculture and in energy resources? 

7. Can and will Western Europe and the 
United States agree on a joint policy re- 
Specting trade with Communist bloc na- 
tions? 

8. Will a “trade and life adjustment” pro- 
gram, as hinted in vague terms by the ad- 
ministration, be effective in relieving the 
admitted hardships forced by tariff cuts? 

These questions need to be fully answered. 
Certainly they cannot be swept under the 
rug in the great debate which will inevit- 
ably result from the administration’s re- 
quest. 

Our major objection to the program as 
discussed to date is that it tends to focus 
public attention on only one problem among 
the many related problems which confront 
the United States in the task of forging 
closer unity among the industrialized na- 
tions of the free world. 

The questions we have raised outline some 
of these problems, among which we weuld 
underscore the following for which solutions 
deserve higher and more urgent priorities: 

1. The need for vigorous action by the 
United States toward formation of a new 
alliance of free nations outside the frame- 
work of the United Nations. 
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2. The need for a more equitable sharing 
of the burdens of the common defense 
against Communist imperialism. 

3. The present lack of a unified free 
nations policy respecting trade with the 
Soviet Union, Communist China and the 
Communist satellite nations. 

4. The persistent and dangerous deficit in 
the U.S. balance of payments. 

5. Rigid protectionism by the United 
States and Western Europe in agriculture 
and energy resources. 

6. The need for Western Europe to accept 
a greater share of the increasing industrial 
output of Japan and other lowest-wage 
countries. 

7. The need for the United States and 
Western Europe to agree on the provision of 
adequate markets for the products of the 
developing nations of Latin America and 
Africa. 

8. The need for improvement in the com- 
petitive position of American industry in 
world markets. 

There are other problems, notably that 
of preserving industries and industrial skills 
which are essential to the national defense 
and whether, and to what extent, subsidies 
are necessary for this purpose, as in the 
case of the merchant marine. This vital 
question received little attention in the sub- 
commit tee's hearings. 

We believe that instead of myopic concen- 
tration on the limited fleld of tariffs on 
industrial goods, the administration should 
broaden its vision to encompass the whole 
wide range of problems which must be re- 
solved before the industrialized free nations 
can more effectively pool their resources to 
insure victory in the cold war. 

Again, we urge the administration to take 
dynamic and vigorous action toward the 
formation of a new alliance of free nations 
in which these problems can be considered 
in proper perspective and steps taken toward 
a more equitable and widespread sharing of 
the burdens of the common defense against 
Communist imperialism. In such action, we 
believe, lies the ultimate triumph of freedom 
in the cold war. 


Hon. Louis C. Rabaut 
SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr, KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, others 
have expressed here with sincere elo- 
quence our sense of loss at the untimely 
passing of our distinguished colleague, 
the Honorable Lovis C. Ranaur, of the 
14th Michigan Congressional District—a 
true man of good will. I cannot forbear 
to add, however, a brief but heartfelt 
notation of my own sadness at the re- 
alization that this cheerful spirit, this 
bright intellect, this energetic and faith- 
ful man, has gone to rest. 

Through a quarter century of our 
service here, my admiration and respect 
for Louts RaBaur grew. He was a superb 
example of the dedicated public servant. 
He wore proudly the badges of faith and 
patriotism. It was evident that he had 
before him always the realization that, 
as a man, he was accountable to the 
Almighty for the expenditure of each 
day. It was plain, too, that he regarded 
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à hard day's work in their interest as his 
recurring daily debt to the people of the 
United States and, particularly, the citi- 
zens of his district in Michigan. 

Louis RaAur loved and respected his 
church and his Nation. He was a gen- 
tleman, but he knew that a resolute 
battle for the right was not incompatible 
with gentlemanliness. He was conscien- 
tious, earnest, and resourceful as a leg- 
islator, and the lawmaking of this Na- 
tion gained from his efforts over many 
years. 

This was a clean, full life—nearly 30 
years of public service; 50 years of happy 
marriage; 9 fine children, 4 of whom 
dedicated their lives to their church, 
Surely, when our beloved colleague pre- 
sented himself at the eternal gates his 
credentials were not found wanting. 


Louis C. Rabaut 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join in paying tribute to 
the memory of our late colleague from 
Michigan, Louis C. Ranaut. His death 
has greatly saddened his many friends 
and associates in Congress and elsewhere 
and brings a tremendous loss to Michi- 
gan and the Nation. 

As a fellow member of the Michigan 
delegation, I knew him as a true gentle- 
man, an able legislator, and a devoted 
patriot. A member of the important Ap- 
propriations Committee, he was always 
helpful to the people of the Sixth District 
and always most kind and considerate 
to me personally. His interest in the 
welfare of Michigan was never hemmed 
in by party lines. But aside from the 
times when heavily burdened by legisla- 
tive work, I remember “Uncle Lourx,“ as 
I called him, as a lighthearted, fun- 
loving man who took great joy in get- 
ting a group together to sing around a 
piano. 

Congressman RaBAur served his State 
and his country for a quarter of a cen- 
tury in a dedicated manner, taking a 
genuine interest in the problems of all 
his fellow men. Though his legislative 
accomplishments were many and he 
shared the responsibility for the prudent 
spending of billions of dollars as a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee, he 
was most proud of legislation he spon- 
sored to include the words “under God” 
in our Pledge of Allegiance. His deep 
religious and patriotic feelings which 
prompted him to introduce this mean- 
ingful revision in the pledge will live 
after him. And his adherence to the 
noble ideals of this Republic will serve 
as an inspiration to all who follow him. 

I am proud to have had the opportu- 
nity to serve with him and I want to ex- 
tend my deepest sympathy to the mem- 
bers of his family. 
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The Hour Is Come 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
James W. Thornton of Mount Vernon, 
N.Y., a distinguished citizen of my com- 
munity and one of the most outstanding 
Negro spokesman in Westchester County, 
recently delivered a speech entitled “The 
Hour Is Come” before the Negro Civic 
League of his home city. His coura- 
geous and forthright approach to the 
problem of inequality currently existing 
in our country deserves wide circulation. 

Dr. Thornton has been a longtime 
friend of mine. He has dedicated much 
of his time to civic welfare and to the 


improvement of living conditions of all 


people in the community. He is re- 
spected and admired by all who know 
him. - 
His speech follows: 
Tue Hour Is Come 
(By Dr. James W. Thornton) 


About 2,000 years ago there was a wedding 
in Cana, a small village in the Hold Land 
not far from the Sea of Gallilee. It was a 
wedding of simple folks and these simple 
folks were having a good time. We know 
this because we read in the Scriptures that 
the “wine ran out.” 

Now one of the guests at the wedding was 
a saintly, kindly neighbor of the bride and 
groom. Her name was Mary. When the 
wine ran out she felt sorry and said to her 
son, “They have no wine.” She had for- 
gotten herself and thus was asking Jesus 
to perform a miracle, his very first. Jesus 
was taken back by surprise. He recovered 
Himself and rebuked Mary saying, “Mine 
hour is not yet come.” 

You see Jesus was not yet ready to set 
out upon His mission of teaching mankind 
a far nobler way of living than it had ever 
known. He had to prepare himself further. 
In His divine wisdom, He knew that for one 
to love mankind, one had to understand 
mankind and the only way to understand 
mankind was to share the common experi- 
ences of mankind, all his joys and sorrows 


But couldn't Jesus have spared Himself 
the agonies, sufferings, and tortures of mor- 
tal man? He who possessed the power of 
raising Lazarus from the dead and cleans- 
ing with the touch of a hand all the ravages 
of a disease like leprosy—well, of course He 
could. But He came here to offer hope to 
the meek, the humble, the poor, and the op- 
pressed. To understand and love them, He 
had to share with them the injustices, the 
discriminations, and the brutalities which 
the highly placed and tyrants in all ages and 
climes have always practiced and inflicted 
upon the helpless and downtrodden. To be 
of them He had to endure with them their 
humiliation, indignities, sufferings, pains, 
and even death by torture. If Jesus had not 
done these things, the meek, the humble, 
the poor, and the oppressed would never have 
believed unto Him throughout all these cen- 
turies. They would never have followed Him. 
Do you know why? Because those who ap- 
preciate and prize justice most highly are 
those who have been denied justice. Those 
who respect human dignity most are those 
who have been degraded and humiliated the 
most. Those who cherish kindness and hu- 
maneness the most are those who have been 
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shunned and eyen whipped for seeking a bit 
of charity. 

Now you good folks read your Bible. You 
know how God consummates His will 
through the fate of nations and races. In 
the Old Testament we read of how God 
caused nations and races to suffer sometimes 
for centuries so that they might better ap- 
preciate some aspect of His teachings, cleave 
it to their bosoms, and practice it in their 
daily lives. Now democracy—real democ- 
racy—is a form of government and a way of 
life most closely patterned after God’s own 
commandments. God's commandments teach 
us the worth of every individual created in 
His image; they respect human dignity; they 
teach us to treat one another upon the prin- 
ciples_of. justice, equality, and the brother- 
hood of man, And these, my friends, con- 
stitute the heart of democracy. 

These blessings of democracy have been 
denied to us Negroes for centuries. Even 
today we are doled out little small tokens 
of democracy; you know token integration 
in schools and all that. Sometimes when I 
become discouraged with the injustices per- 
petuated upon our people, I ask myself: 
Why has God allowed it? Why has He done 
this to us? Then I reflect on the Old Testa- 
ment—how He used nations and races for 
centuries to bring forth a better way of life 
and how Jesus shared the sufferings of man- 
Kind to understand mankind. Then—then 
I say to myself that God in His infinite 
wisdom made our race suffer for centuries 
in order that we Negroes through our. suf- 
ferings may truly learn what democracy is, 
to cherish it all the more and practice it 
in our daily lives with one another and with 
all mankind. We have been denied freedom, 
justice, and human dignity so that we 
Negroes would have a far better concept and 
love of democracy than any other people 
on earth. Nobody—nobody—loves demo- 
cracy more than we Negroes. Since we love 
democracy and know what it means because 
we never had it fully, is it God's purpose 
that He has chosen our race as His instru- 
ment to bring about, with His help and in 
His good time, a more effective and real 
democracy in these United States? 

Reflect—think a minute. You know that 
democracy today is facing its greatest chal- 
lenge. We are warned that the next two 
decades will determine whether democracy 
or communism will dominate the lives of 
man for the next 10,000 years. We are told 
that more and more nations are looking 
askance at a nation that preaches demo- 
cracy but denies its full blessings to mil- 
lions of its own citizens. Remember too 
that at least three-fifths of the world is 
nonwhite. If it be God's will that we 
Negroes should achieve by our efforts in 
creating a better democracy here in the 
United States, may we not be preserving 
democracy for the world? And saving our 
beloved Nation itself? I say to you the 
Negro is the best bet that democracy has. 
The Negro may be God's instrument for sav- 
ing a form of government most closely pat- 
terned after His own teachings. 

At the wedding in Cana, Jesus said, Mine 
hour is not yet come.” He prepared Himself 
by his sufferings and then, and only then, 
the Bible says, “He lifted His eyes to Heaven 
and said, ‘Father, the hour is come, glorify 
thy Son that thy Son may glorify Thee.“ 
Por centuries the Negro race suffered to learn 
what democracy really means and to cherish 
it. Our hour had not yet come. But now, 
I say to you, the hour is come, The time 
is now for the American Negro to embark 
on a crusade for a truer form of democracy 
in the United States. 

Let me quote to you some facts and you'll 
be the judge whether the hour is come or 
not. Before 1945, we Negroes were in no 
position to effect the course of human events 
in this country. We were grinded to the 
dust first by chattel or physical slavery and 
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then by economic slavery, the latter almost 
as bad as the former. But since 1945—the 
last 16 years—we have made more progress 
than in the previous 24% centuries. Let your 
hearts be lifted by these facts: 

First, we are educated. There are 120,000 
Negroes in our colleges. That's 20,000 more 
than white students in all of the colleges 
of England. 

Second, we are in the professions and in 
business. The number is 350,000. Negroes 
own $4 billion in mortgages; 2 million Ne- 
groes own their own homes. Over 514 mil- 
lion Negroes are in industry, over half of 
whom are in skilled or semiskilled jobs. 
Over 600,000 Negroes are in white-collar jobs. 

Third, we are in civil service. There are 
over 855,000 Negroes in Federal, State, or 
local government jobs. In Washington 
alone, there are 55,000 Negroes—1 in 6 has 
a supervisory job and over 300 in positions 
where policy is made. 

Fourth, we are in the Armed Forces—over 
200,000 of us—and over 5,000 are commis- 
sioned or warrant officers. I remember in 
World War I when there were only 750 of 
us. We served under southern officers be- 
cause they knew how to handle Negroes. 
When peace came, they discharged all of us 
except one. 

Fifth, we possess economic power. Our 
total purchasing power is $20 billion. Yes, 
I said $20 billion—more than the purchasing 
power of all Canada. 

The market analyst of the New York 
Herald Tribune wrote this: “Economic well- 
being is far from being limited to a for- 
tunate few within the Negro community. 
It has spread like a wave to include most 
of the Negro population. The American 
Negro has liberated himself by his own in- 
dustry. Where commonsense and decency 
failed, the need of the businessman for 
profits will bring equality to the Negro. 
No man is going to segregate $20 Dillion.” 

Now, do you agree that the hour is come? 
It is here now. We Negroes now possess 
the education and the economic power to 
make democracy work. Our sufferings have 
given us a better concept of what demoracy 
should mean. We aim to put these concepts 
into practice beginning now. No half-way 
measures, no second-class citizens—nothing 
but full citizenship rights for every American 
regardless of race, creed, nationality, or 
economic status wherever the American flag 
flies. 

The old line white politicians can no 
longer delude us with their phony ideas of 
democracy just for themselves. The Amer- 
ican Negro no longer through ignorance or 
helplessness or grinding poverty can be led 
by the nose to help them carry out their 
policies. We can see through their deceitful 
schemes. We see what a mockery they have 
made of their own democratic principles. 
They rebelled against England on the rallying 
cry that there should be “no taxation with- 
out representation,” yet in America today 
in the South they are taking millions of dol- 
lars from Negroes through taxation and 
there is not a single Negro in any of their 
legislatures to say how it should be spent. 

Old line white politicans in the North are 
but a little better. Much too often have 
they picked an Uncle Tom or a “white 
hanky” among our group and elected or ap- 
pointed him to office. The main qualification 
of these hand-picked Uncle Toms and “white 
hankies” is their ability to say nothing of any 
importance, to enjoy the empty honors of 
their position, and say “Amen” quickly to 
whatever the white politicians want. Negroes 
even in the most favorable places have had 
little to say who should represent them. 

That must end, We Negroes will pick our 
own leaders. We will pick people who have 
our concepts of democracy and will fight to 
put them into practice. The hour is come for 
the old-line white politicians to treat us as 
equals. If not, we will defy them. * * * We 
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ask for no special favor for our people. We 
Seek only equality and justice for all people. 
We seek only to have put into actual prac- 
tice the principles of true democracy. We 
Negroes know what true democracy is. The 
hour is now for us to make it work in 
America, to take the leadership in our hands 
and go forward, unafraid and hopeful, know- 
ing in our hearts that we stand for the 
right. 

My friends, if we accomplish this, America 
will be the gainer and all Americans will 
enjoy a far nobler way of life, in a true 
democracy where all men are brothers and 
equality and justice rule supreme. If we 
accomplish this even in part, who knows 
but that historians of generations to come 
will record that democracy was saved for 
America and the world by the American 
Negro. 

Yes, my friends, the hour is come. Let 
us lift our eyes to heaven, and like Jesus, 
ask God, the Father of all mankind, to 
glorify us that we—whose concepts of 
democracy He has refined and en- 
nobled through centuries of privation and 
suffering—may glorify Him by effecting here 
in our beloved country the principles of 
human dignity, the sacredness of the indi- 
vidual, and the brotherhood of all mankind 
with equality and justice for all. Fellow 
Negroes, fulfill your mission in life. The 
hour is come. Rise to meet the oppor- 
tunity for the sake of your race, for all of 
America, and for all humanity. I call upon 
you to join in the crusade for democracy. 

The hour is come. 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the excellent remarks of James 
K. Carr, Under Secretary of the Interior, 
before New England’s 16th Annual 
Printing and Publishing Week banquet 
in Boston, Mass., on January 18, 1962: 

THe NATION'S ENERGY RESOURCES AND 

Economic GrowTH 
(Remarks of James K. Carr, Under Secretary 
of the Interior) 

A magazine advertisement this month by 
& leading airline points out that man has 
been developing speed for about 8,000 years, 
but only in the last 80 years—100th of the 
time period—has he made substantial prog- 
Tess. As late as 1880, the cheetah was still 
the speed king of the mammals, having been 
clocked at 70 miles per hour, Man surged 
ahead in 1893, when a New York Central 
engine ate up a stretch of track at more 
than 112 miles per hour. A scant 70 years 
later, the experimental X-15 reached 4,070 
miles per hour speed—fast enough to go 
from Boston to Manhattan in about 3 min- 
utes. This burst of speed resulted largely 
from great advances in knowledge of fuels 
and energy. 

The substance of the magazine ad relates 
to mobile energy. The bulk of the energy 
consumed in our economy is at stationary 
facilities. The advances in nonmobile energy 
Production and use, while not so dramatic 
as the X-15, have, in the past 80 years, made 
giant strides in the task of freeing man from 
the bondage of inadequate energy, 
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You are interested in the subject of energy 
because the relationship of energy resources 
to basic raw material, whether it be for the 
printing business, the publishing business, 
or the production of paper pulp, and other 
wood products, will have a determined effect 
upon the economic health of your industry. 
The application of energy resources to other 
basic raw materials will indirectly affect the 
entire industry which you represent. It’s 
for this reason that your program chairman 
asked me to speak to you tonight on the 
Nation’s energy resources, which are in many 
ways a responsibility of the Department of 
the Interior. 

ENERGY DEFINED 


Let me define more clearly the type of 
energy I am talking about. In a broad sense, 
anything with the inherent power to perform 
work may be called energy, but I am speak- 
ing about the commercial or efficient forms 
of energy and their effect on the national 
economic growth. The four sources of such 
energy are; oil, natural gas, coal, and water- 
power. As yet, nuclear power does not rank 
as an energy source of major economic im- 
portance. 

The commercial uses of energy I am talk- 
ing about should also be defined. The four 
uses of energy significantly affecting the 
Nation’s economic growth are for (1) in- 
dustrial purposes, (2) transportation, (3) 
space heating and cooling, and (4) the 
production of electricity, as such. 
RELATIONSHIPS—BETWEEN SOURCES—BETWEEN 

MARKETS 


Petroleum is the dominant commercial 
energy source accounting for about 45 per- 
cent of the Natlon's energy needs. Natural 
gas picks up another 28 percent, and coal 
takes 23 percent; the rest of the commercial 
and efficient energy supply, except for water 
power which is 4 percent of the total. 

The primary energy markets run some- 
thing like this: Industry, 35 percent; trans- 
portation, 25 percent; space heating and 
cooling, 20 percent; and generation of elec- 
tricity, the remaining 20 percent. 

ENERGY AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 


This Nation's industrial progress, social 
progress, and its energy revolution are so 

tightly interwoven that it is almost im- 
possible to separate them. A history of the 
economic growth of the United States could, 
I believe, be translated in terms of the 
changes in emphasis and the changes in 
patterns of energy supply and use. The 
steel industry which was the forerunner for 
other massive industries in this economy 
was based largely on coal. 

Again, consider the relationship between 
transportation developments and growth in 
the energy sector of the economy. The es- 
tablishment of the vast interlocking network 
of railroads in this country would have been 
impossible had it not been for the availabil- 
ity of adequate quantities of coal at widely 
separated points. Widespread use of the 
automobile, which has had such an impact 
on almost all phases of our individual lives, 
moved hand in hand with the growth of the 
petroleum industry. 

ENERGY USES 

I should like to discuss briefly the in- 
crease in use of energy; then the specific 
sources—oil, gas, coal, and water power; 
and some of the relationships between these 
sources and the particular uses. 

On a per capita basis, the use of energy 
by the United States is approaching the 
equivalent of 45 barrels of oil per person per 
year, and the United States is responsible 
for one-half of the world’s total energy con- 
sumption. The average for the rest of the 
world is one-tenth as much or the equiva- 
lent of less than 5 barrels per capita. 

History shows that economic progress, so- 
cial , and standards of living moře 
forward wherever per capita peacetime uses 
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of energy are greater. By the end of this 
decade per capita consumption of energy in 
the United States will have increased more 
than 10 percent with a corresponding popu- 
lation increase of 35 million people. The 
net result is an estimated increase in total 
national energy consumption of more than 
35 percent in the next 10 years. - 


INVESTMENT IN PLANT WILL BE HUGE 


You can readily realize the problems that 
confront us as we continue to promote and 
to sustain economic growth if you visualize 
the necessary investment in generating and 
transmission plants. 

During the past 20 years the total ex- 
penditure for new construction of genera- 
tion and transmission facilities in the elec- 
trical industry, both private and public, has 
been about $35 billion—I repeat billion 
dollars. Engineers now estimate that the 
total expenditure, private and public, for the 
next 20 years to build the necessary genera- 
tion and transmission facilities will be three 
times that amount. With such an enormous 

‘requirement for capital the stockholders and 
the taxpayers must be protected by the best 
possible planning, both private and public. 
Our success in this effort will measurably 
affect the Nation’s economic growth and our 
ability to compete abroad. 

The magnitude of the investment prob- 
lems in large measure relates to population 
growth. I will not burden you with numer- 
ous examples to show how fast the United 
States is growing, but you can gain some 
idea of it if you realize that the population 
increase of the Nation this year will be ap- 
proximately 3 million people or equal to four 
new cities as large as Boston. Economists 
tell me this also means $6 billion in new 
spending for consumer goods. 

Under Secretary of State, George W. Ball, 
told a joint congressional committee recent- 
ly that the United States can compete with 
anyone and can prosper and must trade if it 
is to grow. This means, however, a relent- 
less and vigorous attack on all factors of pro- 
duction cost to determine that they are as 
low as possible. It means, as President Ken- 
nedy said in the state of the Union message: 
“We cannot ‘hang back in deference to local 
economic pressures.“ 

ENERGY AND THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR — 

At this point you possibly ask why the In- 
terior Department is so intimately involved 
with the Nation’s energy needs and supplies. 
Some people erroneously think the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is a western depart- 
ment. 

The Federal Government's responsibilities 
in the energy field and more specifically with 
oil, natural gas, coal and the marketing of 
water power, as well as certain development 
of water power, are delegated to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Thus, to a great ex- 
tent, the Department of the Interior is the 
primary energy department for the United 
States. There are, of course, other agencies 
involved, including the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Federal Power Commission, 
but Interior has important responsibilities 
with respect to each of the commercial types 
of energy mentioned. The Department's 
Office of Oil and Gas, Oil Import Adminis- 
tration, Bureau of Mines, Geological Survey, 
and the Office of Coal Research, all have 
broad responsibilities for certain segments of 
our energy programs. On the water power 
side, we have the Department's Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration, and the Southeastern Power Admin- 
istration—four Federal agencies that market 
hydroelectric power in different sections of 
the United States. So you can see that the 
activities of the Department of the Interior 
touch upon almost every phase of commer- 
cial energy in the Nation. 

The Department is assigned certain tasks 
which will assure that our country’s energy 
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resources of coal, oil, natural gas, and water, 
make their maximum contribution to the 
Nation's economic health and growth, as well 
as the Nation’s security. 

The energy-orlented activities of the De- 
partment, however, vitaly affect the strength 
of our economy and contribute significantly 
to the ability of this Nation to maintain 
its place in the world. And let me say just 
parenthetically that Secretary Udall and the 
rest of us in the Department of the Interior 
are equally concerned over another re- 
source—and I mean our disappearing open 
spaces that are so vital to this and future 
generations. That is why, as a conservation 
measure, we are proposing a last great effort 
to round out a of national parks 
and provide aid to States embarked on simi- 
lar programs, We not only owe it to our- 
selves, we have a responsibility to the 51 
million young people in school today to see 
that we wisely manage this resource and 
hand on to them a land such as we are 80 
fortunate to enjoy. The approval of legis- 
lation authorizing the Cape Cod National 
Seashore Park is a notable step forward. 

CHANGING PATTERNS OF ENERGY USE 

We naturally expect changes In energy use 
patterns over the. next 10 years although 
the total amounts of. energy used will in- 
crease considerably. Let us discuss each 
primary energy source separately. 

PETROLEUM 

The petroleum industry, until recently, 
was growing at a much faster rate than 
the total increase in energy consumption by 
moving into markets in competition with 
other energy sources. In the. future, we 
expect a leveling out in the consumption 
of oil in this country, although there will 
continue to be rapid increases in its use in 
other countries. 

World production greatly exceeds current 
petroleum requirements. Much of the new 
production in the world can enter markets 
at prices below those n to sustain 
the mature industry in the United States. 
Purthermore, political events in some pe- 
troleum producing nations have injected a 
note of instability into the supply of oil. 
Against this d, we cannot afford, 
as a nation, to lose sight of the immense 
importance of petroleum in times of emer- 
gency. 

In World War II, fully two-thirds of all 
the materials of war consisted of petroleum 
and petroleum products. Today, petroleum 
represents about 50 percent of the total wa- 
terborne tonnage in international trade. 
The sheer volume of petroleum require- 
ments, and the overall situation in the world 
today, made it necessary for the Federal 
Government to institute a broad program 
of controls on petroleum imports into the 
United States. These controls are designed 
to provide petroleum exporting nations with 
access to the U.S. market, while at the same 
time preventing the unlimited flow of oil 
from abroad that could seriously injure our 
national security posture. This vital pro- 
gram is administered by the Department's 
Oil Import Administration. 

NATURAL GAS 


During the past 25 or 30 years, natural gas 
has grown from a stepchild of the petroleum 
industry to a prime source of energy. This 
growth has been especially impressive over 
the past 15 years since World War II.. This 
year it is estimated that natural gas will 
approach 30 percent of the Nation's energy 
supply. The Federal Power Commission has 
the principal regulatory responsibility for the 
Nation's interstate commerce in natural gas. 
The Department of tne Interior conducts a 
substantial program of research into natural 
gas production and use and is responsible 
for the mobilization phases of the natu 
gas industry. : 
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COAL 


Reserves of coal in the United States are 
immense—enough to serve our requirements 
at present rates of consumption for hundreds 
of years. Coal was the earliest beneficiary 
of this Nation's energy revolution. As other 
sources of power arose, coal lost its dominant 
position. Production has fallen and unem- 
ployment in traditional coal-producing areas 
constitutes a serious economic and social 
problem. 

Despite thesa losses in the energy market, 
there are two possibilities that hold promise 


tor an early improvement in coal’s position 


in our energy economy. 

Coal is cheap at the mine compared to 
other fuels; its big handicap has always been 
the cost of transportation. For this reason, 
the Department is very much interested in 
the plan of the Consolidation Coal Co. 
of Pittsburgh and the Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp. of Houston to build a 
20-inch slurry pipeline from the coalfields 
of Pennsylvania and West Virginia to the 
large energy-consuming areas of Philadelphia 
and New York. 

Coal in the form of a slurry has been 
moved by pipeline in Ohio for some years, 
from Cadiz to Cleveland. But in this op- 
eration the slurry has had to be put through 
a costly drying process before burning. Re- 
cently, a demonstration at South Amboy, 
N.J., proved that liquid coal slurry contain- 
ing more than 30 percent water can be 
burned directly in a furnace, in much the 
same way as oil or gas. 

It appears possible to increase the use of 
coal while better serving the energy needs 
of our country, by the construction of mine- 
mouth steam electric plants. Recent de- 
velopments in extra-high-voltage transmis- 
sion of electricity may make possible the 
movement of large blocks of power at lower 
costs. I will discuss this more fully as we 
talk about electric power. 

ELECTRIC POWER 

The development of hydroelectric power 
in this country had its beginning in the 
New England States. The first waterpower 
development of importance took place here 


in New England at Pawtucket, R.I., in 1790. 


By 1813, a city was created by the develop- 
ment of the Merrimack River at Lowell, Mass. 
In those early years, a canal was bulit around 
the falls and the water, or portions of it, 
passed successively over wheels or through 
turbines. 

By 1900 we had learned to transmit power 
as far as 150 miles. In a moment, I will 
tell you of some of the programs our Gov- 
ernment is now engaged in to encourage 
the private and public utility industry to 
better utilize and develop our electric power 
industry. 

Hydroelectric power has provided a small 
but relatively stable portion of the Nation's 
energy requirements in the past 25 years— 
about 4 percent. .This percentage, however, 
fails to convéy the critical importance of 
hydroelectric power in some regions of the 
United States. 

In the Pacific Northwest, fully 96 percent 
of electric power consumed in the area is 
produced from waterpower projects on the 
Columbia River, its tributaries and coastal 
streams. 3 

In years gone by. we, as a nation, have not 
made sufficient use of our hydroelectric po- 
tential, a renewable energy resource that 
uncontrolled causes damage in many areas. 
This administration will not perpetuate this 
neglect and waste. We intend to move vig- 
orously to develop those as yet untapped hy- 
droresources which will yield measurable 
benefits to the growth of the national 
economy. 

At the request of President Kennedy, the 
Department of the Interior is now reviewing 
the Passamaquoddy project and the poten- 
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tial of the upper St. John River in Maine. 

Department engineers are optimistic about 

the outcome and look forward to greater de- 

velopment of the water resource of New 

England. 

EXTRA HIGH VOLTAGE—DIRECT CURRENT TRANS- 
MISSIONS 

The most modern and efficient transmis- 
sion of electricity is vital to the ample sup- 
ply of power at reasonable costs. A five-man 
group drawn from the Department of the In- 
terior has recently completed an important 
study on an extra-high-voltage, direct-cur- 
rent intertie to link the major private and 
Public power systems in the Pacific North- 
west with those of the Pacific Southwest. 
The study has already had a great impact on 
the electric utility industry and may show 
& way ultimately to reduce power cost in 
New England and other areas of the Nation. 

The proposal would involve construction 
of lines from the Columbia River Basin to 
the vicinity of Los Angeles, Calif—a distance 
of almost 1,000 miles. It would be a dra- 
matic forward step, stimulating the electric 
industry to more efficient and effective use 
of the hydro and thermal electric power 
resources. 

Great benefits would follow from the Pa- 
cific Northwest and southern California 
intertie. The Pacific Northwest's firm power 
supply, according to the report, can be in- 
creased by up to 400,000 kilowatts by ex- 
changing energy. 

In many parts of California, peak power 
requirements occur during the summer 
months. In the Northwest, the peak energy 
need is during the winter months. Each 
of these regions now must maintain suffi- 
cient generation capacity and plant (which 
costs money) to meet its respective peak 
loads. The proposed intertie can appreciably 
lower the level of installed generating ca- 
pacity (with investment of capital) by mov- 
ing power back and forth between the two 
regions as required. 

Also these extra-high-voltage, direct-cur- 
rent transmission lines might be used to 
take power from mine-mouth, steam-electric 
Plants in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
other areas to eastern pulation centers, 
such as Boston, and deliver it at lower cost. 

President Kennedy in his special message 
on natural resources last February directed 
the Secretary of the Interior to develop 
plans for interconnections and further co- 
operative pooling of electric power supplies 
in both private and public systems. Secre- 
tary Udall is giving leadership to the electric 
utility industry by encouraging this bold, 
new approach, 

In candor, I must tell you that the United 
States has lagged behind in the development 
and use of direct-current transmission of 
electricity. Sweden developed and has been 
using it to advantage since 1954. A direct- 
current underwater cable beneath the 
English Channel now connects the power 
systems of England and France. New 
Zealand will soon use direct-current trans- 
mission for a distance of 360 miles. It is 
reported the Soviets haye. been experiment- 
ing with direct-current transmission since 
the end of World War II and have one 300- 
mile experimental Tine already built. 

Inevitably, it seems the entire United 
States will need an electric power complex 
of extra high voltage in which private and 
public agencies can and will operate. The 
combined efforts of the private and public 
utilities will be necessary to bring about 
economies in the production and distribu- 
tion of electric power. This administration 
will continue to. encourage these joint ef- 
forts and recommend to the Congress that 
we participate financially in asso- 
ciated with the development of our water 
and power resources whenever it’s in the 
national interest. 
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The combined result should be a more ef- 
ficient utilization of the country’s total gen- 
erating facilities, reduced requirements for 
the construction of new generating plants, 
and significant reductions in capital invest- 
ment. Savings to consumers of power should 
follow naturally from these advantages. 

I have emphasized that energy ls one of 
the most important elements in a dynamic 
economy. Your industry directly and indl- 
rectly is affected by what we do in the de- 
velopment of low-cost energy for the entire 
Nation. We must continue as a nation to 
discard that which is outdated or obsolete. 
We must adopt new technical advances 
Wherever they promise to decrease the cost 
Of energy to the ultimate consumer. We 
must, with a sense of urgency, tackle our 
@nergy-resource problems. We must look 
forward and go forward. 

If we proceed with this spirit, we shall 
continue to carry the banner of freedom 
throughout this fast-moving world with per- 
Suasive confidence and a widespread realiza- 
tion that America is still in the forefront 
of scientific progress. 


About Our National Morals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, it is becom- 
ing obvious to many Americans that the 
split between conservatives and liberals 
is basically a profound disagreement over 
the criteria which we used to define 
Morality. 

Recently, Mr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, edi- 
tor of the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, gave 
an address to a group of editors on the 
Subject of our national morals. Al- 
though I am not acquainted with Mr. 
Jones, Iam tremendously impressed with 
his depth and understanding. Iam also 
impressed with his challenge to his fel- 
low journalists. I think his remarks also 
Contained a challenge to the Members 
of Congress, and I hope that each Mem- 
ber will find the time to read this ab- 
breviated version of his remarks taken 
from the November 24, 1961, issue of 
Human Events, which, under leave to ex- 
tend and revise my remarks, follows: 

ABOUT OUR NATIONAL MORALS 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) r 

I look upon our own country and much 
that I see disturbs me. But we are a great 
people. We have a noble tradition. We 
have much to teach the world, and if Amer- 
ea hpu go down soon it would be too 

y. 

One thing is certain. We shall be given no 
centuries for a leisurely and comfortable 
decay, We have an enemy now—remorseless, 
Crude, brutal, and cocky, However much 
the leaders of the Communist conspiracy 
May lie to their subjects about our motives, 
about our conditions of prosperity, about 
Cur policies and aims, one thing they them- 
selves believe implicitly—and that is that we 
are in an advanced state of moral decline. 

When Nikita Khrushchev visited Hofiy- 
Wood he was shown only one movie set, that 
Of a wild dance scene in “Can-Can.” He said 
it represented decadence and I am sure he 
really thought so. It is a dogma of current 
Communist faith that America is Sodom and 
Gomorrah, ripening for the kill. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
We are now at the end of the third decade 


of the national insanity known as progres- © 


sive education. This was the education 
where everybody passes, where the report 
cards were noncommittal lest the failure 
be faced with the fact of his fallure, where 
all moved at a snail pace like a transatlantic 
conyoy so that the slowest need not be left 
behind, and all proceeded toward adulthood 
in the lockstep of togetherness. Thus the 
competition that breeds excellence was to 
be sacrificed for the benefit of something 
called life adjustment. 

With what results? We have watched 
juvenile delinquency climb steadily. We 
have produced tens of thousands of high 
school graduates who move their lips as they 
read and cannot write a coherent paragraph. 
While our Russian contemporaries, who were 
supposed to be dedicated to the mass man, 
have been busy constructing an intellectual 
elite we have been engaged In the wholesale 
production of mediocrity. What a switch. 

When was the last time you, as editors and 
publishers, examined the curriculums of 
your local schools? How did your schools 
rank on the standardized Iowa tests? When 
have you looked at your schools’ report cards 
and the philosophy behind their grading sys- 
tem? Have you asked to examine any senior 
English themes? Have you offered any 
recognition to your schools’ best scholars to 
compare to the recognition you accord your 
schools’ best football players? 


NO ONE-LEGGED HALFBACKS 


For the funny thing about progressive edu- 
cators is that theory vanishes when the 
referee’s whistle blows for the kickoff. In the 
classroom they pretend to grade subjectively, 
against the student's supposed capacity, lest 
he be humiliated by natural inadequacy. But 
on the football field they never put in a one- 
legged halfback on the theory that, consider- 
ing his disability, he’s a great halfback. 
They put in the best halfback they've got, 
period. The ungifted sit on the bench or 
back in the stands even though they, too, 
might thirst for glory. If our schools were 
as anxious to turn out brains as they are 
to turn out winning football teams this 
strange contradiction wouldn't exist. 

Having neglected disciplines in education 
it was quite logical that we should reject 
disciplines in art. The great painters and 
sculptors of the past studied anatomy so 
diligently that they often indulged in their 
own body snatching. And today, after many 
centuries, we stare at the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel or at the walls of the Reichs- 
musee and marvel at their works. 

But this self-discipline is of little concern 
to the modern nonobjective painter. All he 
needs is pigment and press agent. He can 
throw colors at a canvas and the art world 
will discover him. He can stick bits of glass, 
old rags and quids of used chewing tobacco 
on a board and he is a social critic. He can 
drive a car back and forth in pools of paint 
and Life magazine will write him up. 

Talent is for squares. What you need is 
vast effrontery. If you undertake to paint 
a cow it must look something like a cow. 
That takes at least a sign painter's ability. 
But you can claim to paint a picture of your 
Psyche and no matter what the result, who is 
to say what your psyche looks like? So our 
museums are filled with daubs being stared 
at by confused citizens who haven't the guts 
to admit they are confused. 

But the age of fakery in art is a mild 
cross that American civilization bears. 
Much more serious is our collapse of moral 
standards and the blunting of our capacity 
for righteous indignation. 

PURITANS WERE TREMENDOUS PEOPLE 

Our Puritan ancestors were preoccupied 
with sin. They were hag-ridden and guilt- 
ridden and theirs was a repressed and neu- 
rotic society. But they had horsepower. 
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They wrested livings from rocky land, built 
our earliest colleges, started our literature, 
caused our industrial revolution, and found 
time in between to fight the Indians, the 
French and the British, to bawl for abolition, 
Woman suffrage and prison reform, and to 
experiment with graham crackers and 
bloomers. They were a tremendous people. 

And for all their exaggerated attention to 
sin, their philosophy rested on a great gran- 
ite rock: Man was the master of his soul. 
You didn’t have to be bad. You could and 
should be better. And if you wanted to 
escape the eternal fires you’d damned well 
better be. 

In recent years all this has changed in 
America. We have decided that sin is largely 
imaginary. We have become enamored 
with behavioristic psychology. This holds 
that a man is a product of his heredity and 
his environment, and his behavior to a large 
degree is foreordained by both. He is either 
a product of a happy combination of genes 
and chromosomes or an unhappy combina- 
tion. He moves in an environment that will 
tend to make him good or that will tend to 
make him evil. He is just a chip tossed help- 
lessly by forces beyond his control and, there- 
fore, not responsible. 

Well, the theory that misbehavior can be 
cured by pulling down tenements and erect- 
ing in their places elaborate public housing 
is not holding water. The crime rates con- 
tinue to rise along with our outlays for social 
services. We speak of underprivilege. Yet 
the young men who swagger up and down 
the streets, boldly flaunting their gang sym- 
bols on their black jackets, are far more 
blessed in creature comforts, opportunities 
for advancement, and freedom from drudgery 
than 90 percent of the children of the world. 
We have sown the dragon's teeth of pseudo- 
scientific sentimentality, and out of the 
ground has sprung the legion bearing switch- 
blade knives and bicycle chains. 

Clearly something is missing. Could it be 
what the rest of the world’s children have 
been given—the doctrine of individual re- 
sponsibility? 


RELIEF AN HONORABLE CAREER 


Relief is gradually becoming an honorable 
career in America. It is a pretty fair life, if 
you have neither conscience nor pride. The 
politicians will weep over you. The state 
will give a mother a bonus for her Illegiti- 
mate children, and if she neglects them suffi- 
ciently she can save enough out of her ADC 
payments to keep herself and her boy friend 
in wine and gin. Nothing is your fault, 
And when the city fathers of a harassed com- 
munity like Newburgh suggest that able- 
bodied welfare clients might sweep the streets 
the liberal editorialists arise as one man and 
denounce them for their medieval cruelty. 

I don’t know how long Americans can 
stand this erosion of principle. 

Nations are built by people capable of 
great energy and self-discipline. 

The welfare state that taxes away the re- 
wards for responsible behavior so that it can 
remove the age-old penalties for irrespon- 
sible behavior is building on a foundation of 
jelly. It is time we stopped this elaborate 
pretense that there is no difference between 
the genuinely unfortunate and the mobs of 
reliefers who start throwing bottles every 
time the cops try to make a legitimate arrest. 

Finally, there is the status of our enter- 
tainment and our literature. 

MOVIES ARE DIRTIER THAN EVER 

Can anyone deny that movies are dirtier 
than ever? But they don’t call it dirt. 
They call it realism. Why do we let them 
fool us? Why do we nod owlishly when they 
tell us that filth is merely a daring art form, 
that licentiousness is really social comment? 
Isn't it time we recognized Hollywood's quest 
for the fast buck for what it is? Isn't it 
plain that the financially harassed movie 
industry is putting gobs of sex in the dark- 
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ened drive-ins in an effort to lure curious 
teenagers away from their TV sets? Re- 
cently, the screen industry solemnly an- 
nounced that henceforth perversion and 
homosexuality would no longer be barred 
from the screen provided the subjects were 
handled with delicacy and taste. Good 
Lord. 

And we of the press are a party to the 
crime. Last year the movie ads in our news- 
paper got so salacious and suggestive that 
the advertising manager and I decided to 
throw out the worst and set up some stand- 
ards. We thought that due to our ukase 
there might be some interruptions in ad- 
vertising some shows. But no. Within a 
couple of hours the exhibitors were down 
with much milder ads. How was this mir- 
acle accomplished? 

Well, it seems that the exhibitors are sup- 
plied with several different ads for each 
movie. If the publishers are dumb enough 
to accept the most suggestive ones, those 
are what they get. But if publishers squawk 
the cleaner ads are sent down. Isn't it time 
we all equawked? 

I think it’s time we quit giving page 1 
play to the extramarital Junkets of crooners. 
I think it is time we stopped treating as 
glamorous and exciting the brazen shackups 
of screen tramps. I think it is time we asked 
our Broadway and Hollywood columnists if 
they can't find something decent and inspir- 
ing going on along their beats. 

IS THIS REALLY REALISM? 

And the stage: They raided Minsky's 50 
Minsky's has spread all over town, Bawdi- 
ness has put on a dinner Jacket, and seats 
in the orchestra that used to go for six-bits 
at the Old Howard and Nichols’ Gayety are 
now scaled at $8.80, Oh, yes. And we have 
lots of realism. Incestuous Americans. 
Perverted Americans, Degenerate Americans. 
Murderous Americans, 

How many of these realistic Americans do 
you know? 

Two months ago an American touring 
company, sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment and paid for by your tax dollars, pre- 
sented one of Tennessee Williams’ more de- 
praved offerings to an audience in Rio de 
Janeiro. The audience hooted in disgust 
and walked out, And where did it walk to? 
Right across the street where a Russian 
ballet company was putting on a beautiful 
performance for the glory of Russia. How 
dumb can we get? 

We are drowning our youngsters in vio- 
lence, cynicism, and sadism piped into the 
living room and even the nursery. The 
grandchildren of the kids who used to weep 
because the Little Match Girl froze to death 
now feel cheated if she isn’t slugged, raped, 
and thrown into a Bessemer converter. 


LITERATURE—-PEEPSHOW VARIETY 


And there's our literature. The old eye- 
poppers of the past, which tourists used 
to smuggle back from Paris under their dirty 
shirts, are now tame stuff. Compared to some 
of our modern slush, “Ulysses” reads like the 
minutes of the League. “Lady 
Chatterly’s Lover” has been draped with the 
mantle of art, and it is now on sale in the 
corner drugstore for 50 cents. Henry Miller's 
“Tropic of Cancer," which resembles a collec- 
tion of inscriptions taken from privy walls, is 
about to join Lady Chatterly. The quick- 
buck boys have apparently convinced our 
bumfuzzled judges that there is no difference 
between a peepshow and a moral lecture. 

And, of course, we have ouf latter-day 
historical novels in which the romance of 
man’s upward movement from savagery is 
lost in a confused welter of bundlings and 
tumblings. The foreign reader of one of 
these epics on the development of the Amer- 
ican West must marvel that our forefathers 
found time to quell the Comanches, plow 
up Kansas, and build the transcontinental 
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rallroad while spending practically all their 
time in the hay. 

Don Maxwell of the Chicago Tribune has 
recently asked his book department to quit 
adv scatological literature by in- 
cluding it in the list)of best sellers. The 
critics and the book publishers have de- 
nounced him for tampering with the facts. 
I would like to raise a somewhat larger ques- 
tion: Who is tampering with the soul of 
America? 

For nations do have souls. They have col- 
lective personalities. People who think well 
of themselves collectively exhibit elan and 
enthusiasm and morale. When nations cease 
believing in themselves, when they regard 
their institutions with cynicism and their 
traditions with flippancy they will not long 
reman great nations. When they seek learn- 
ing without effort and wages without work 
they are beginning to stagger. When they 
become hedonistic and pleasure oriented, 
when their Boy Scouts on their 14-mile hikes 
start to hitch, there's trouble ahead. Where 
payola becomes a way of life, expense ac- 
count cheating common, and union goonery 
a fiercely defended “right” that nation is in 
danger. And where police departments at- 
tempt to control burglary by the novel meth- 
od of making it a department monopoly then 
the chasm yawns. 

Ladies and gentlemen, do not let me over- 
draw the picture. © This is still a great, pow- 
erful, vibrant, able, optimistic nation. 
Americans—our readers—do believe in 
themselves and in their country. 

But there is rot and there is blight and 
there is cutting out and filling to be done if 
we, as the leader of free men, are to survive 
the hammer blows which quite plainly are in 
store for us all. 

We have reached the stomach-turning 
point. We have reached the point where we 
should reexamine the debilitating philosophy 
of permissiveness. Let this not be confused 
with the philosophy of liberty. The school 
system that permits our children to devolop 
u quarter of their natural talents is not a 
champion of our liberties. The healthy man 
who chooses to loaf on unemployment com- 
pensation is not a defender of human free- 
dom, The playwright who would degrade us, 
the author who would profit from pandering 
to the worst that’s in us are no friends of 
ours. 

LET'S GET IT FIXED 


It is time we hit the sawdust trall. It is 
time we revived the idea that there Is such a 
thing as sin—just plain old willful sin. It is 
time we brought self-discipline back into 
style, And who has a greater responsibility 
at this hour than we, the gentlemen of the 
press? 

So I suggest: 

Let’s look to our educational institutions 
at the local level, and if Johnny can’t read 
by the time he's ready to get married let's 
find out why. 

Let's look at the distribution of public 

largesse and if, far from alleviating human 
misery, it is producing the sloth and irre- 
sponsibility that intensifies it, let's get it 
fixed. 
Let's quit being bulldozed and bedazzled 
by self-appointed longhairs, Let's have the 
guts to say that a book is dirt if that’s what 
we think of it, or that a painting may well 
be a daub if you can't figure out which way 
to hang it. And if some beatnik welds 
together a collection of rusty cogwheels and 
old corset stays and claims it’s a greater 
sculpture than o's David“ let's 
have the courage to say that it looks like 
junk and probably 18. 

Let's blow the whistle on plays that would 
bring blushes to an American Legion stag 
party. Let's not be awed by movie characters 
with barnyard morals even if some of them 
have been photographed climbing aboard the 
Presidential yacht. Let us pay more atten- 
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tion in our news columns to the decent peo- 
ple everywhere who are trying to do some- 
thing for the good of others. 

In short, gentlemen, let’s cover up the 
cesspool and start planting some flowers. 

Well, that's the jeremiad. I never thought 
I'd deliver one of these. I never dreamed I'd 
go around sounding like an advance man for 
the Watch-and-Ward Society. I used to con- 
sider myself quite a liberal young man. I 
still think that on some people bikinis look 
fine, 


FED UP TO HERE 


But I am fed up to here with the educa- 
tionists and pseudosocial scientists who have 
underrated our potential as a people. I am 
fed up to here with the medicine men who 
try to pass off pretense for art and prurience 
for literature. I am tired of seeing America 
debased and low rated in the eyes of for- 
eigners. And Iam genuinely disturbed that 
to idealistic youth in many countries the 
fraud of communism appears synonymous 
with morality, while we, the chief reposi- 
tory of real freedom, are regarded as being 
in the last stages of decay. 

We can learn a lesson from history. Twice 
before our British cousins appeared heading 
into a collapse of principle, and twice they 
drew themselves back. The British court 
reached an advanced stage of corruption un- 
der the Stuarts. But the people rebelled. 
And in the wild days of George IV and Wil- 
lam IV it looked as though Britain were 
rotting out again. But the people banged 
through the reform laws, and under Victoria 
went on to the peak of their power. 

In this hour of fear, confusion, and self- 
doubt let this be the story of America. Un- 
less I misread the signs a great number of 
our people are ready. Let there be a fresh 
breeze, a breeze of new honesty, new ideal- 
ism, new integrity. 

And there, gentlemen, is where you come 
in. You have typewriters, presses, and a 
huge audience. 

How about raising hell? 


Hon. Sam Rayburn 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
freshman Congressman, my acquaint- 
anceship with Speaker RAYBURN was 
necessarily very brief, yet one of the 
most richly rewarding experiences of my 
life, and I will be forever grateful for 
having had the privilege and honor of 
this association. 

Sam RAYBURN lived his life as a man, 
a great man. It was not accident or in- 
herited advantage that brought to him 
the true greatness which touches few 
men in any age, rather it was his con- 
stant dedication to our national princi- 
ples of justice and liberty tempered by 
love and compassion for mankind. 
Every use of his position and authority 
was made with humility and respect for 
his 1 man, regardless of his station 

e. 

Though it was not my good fortune to 
have had a close personal friendship with 
Sam RAYBURN, such as was enjoyed hr: 
many of my distinguished colleagues in 
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the House of Representatives, I have 
learned much from his excellent example 
and deeply feel the sharp loss of this 
strong leader and gentle guide. 


— 


ADA Influence in Kennedy Adminis- 
tration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr: Speaker, infil- 
tration of the Kennedy administration 
by Americans for Democratic Action, a 
group of collectivists whose goal is the 
reduction of the American people to a 
State of heavy dependence on the Fed- 
eral Government, is discussed in “Amer- 
ica: Listen,” a book by Frank L. Kluck- 
hohn. Last December 17 the Sydney 
Sun, one of Australia’s leading newspa- 
pers, said of Kluckhohn in connection 
with-the book: 

There can be no question as to the au- 
thor's motives or his standing as a respon- 
Sible and well-known publicist. 

Frank Kluckhohn for nearly 20 years was a 
New York Times Washington and foreign 
correspondent. He had the distinction of be- 
ing imprisoned by General Franco, and his 
life threatened when he broke censorship 
and revealed that the Caudillo’s forces in the 
Spanish civil war had been joined by planes 
sent by Mussolini and Hitler. 

LIAISON OFFICER 

He covered many of the Allied landings in 
World War II from the first one in Africa to 
the last in Japan, and acted as liaison officer 
between General MacArthur and groups in- 
terested in establishing democratic processes 
in Japan. He was well known to many jour- 
Nalists in Australla, where he maintained his 
headquarters during the war in the Pacific. 

After the war, Kluckhohn was adviser to 
Mr. Forrestal when the post of Secretary of 
Defense was first created. From 1955 to 1961 
he was a ranking officer in the State Depart- 
ment, as special assistant, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Security and Consular Affairs. He 
resigned that post a few months ago. 


In chapter VI, the title of which is 
“The 1960 Election,“ Kluckhohn dis- 
cusses facts concerning the ADA which 
I think will be of interest to Congress; 
hence, I wish to have excerpts from the 
chapter printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Tue ADA 

Some time before the 1960 primaries, a 
meeting of the executive group of a left- 
wing organization was held in Baltimore. 
Two of its three cofounders, James Wechsler, 
editor of the New York Post, and Joseph L. 
Rauh. Jr, an attorney and officeholder in 
New Deal days, made speeches. They said 
that Adlai Stevenson, whom their organiza- 
tion had twice backed, should not again be 
the Democratic candidate; that the choice 
instead was between Senator Hunzrt HUM- 
PHREY, Of Minnesota, and Senator John F. 
Kennedy, of Massachusetts. 

After Jack Kennedy knocked HUBERT Hoss 
PHREY out of the running for the nomina- 
tion in the Wisconsin and West Virginia pri- 
maries, officials had a second thought about 
Kennedy and made an effort to try to nomi- 
nate Adlai again. After Kennedy’s nomina- 
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tion at Los Angeles, however, the ADA gave 

its all- out support to Jack Kennedy. 

This support was important for several 
reasons. It made certain the labor-leader 
support for Kennedy because the organiza- 
tion counted among its original members: 
Walter Reuther, David Dubinsky, James 
Carey, and Emil Rieve. 

Its most direct help, however, lay in the 
support among influential working members 
of the press and the media, and it insured 
the backing of probably the most vocal ele- 
ments among the radical intelligentsia. 
Among its original press members were 
Stewart Alsop, Marquis Childs, Kenneth 
Crawford and Edgar Ansel Mowrer. For- 
midable and numerous additions to that list 
have since been made. Among its original 
academic members were Kenneth Galbraith 
and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., of Harvard. 

The members, and those closely affiliated 
with the organization, are zealots who work 
hard to push the organization's collective 
viewpoint. Not only did they help elect 
Kennedy, but they also have entered his 
administration from the top to the bottom. 
Although to the Nation at large the ADA 
is scarcely known, or not known at all, it 
probably is the most influential single cle- 
ment in Jack Kennedy’s government. 

The Los Angeles Times, in an article by 
its Washington correspondent, Robert T. 
Hartmann, wrote: 

EE ADA: ITS IMPACT ON THE NEW FRONTIER— 
ONCE ALOOF FROM KENNEDY, IT STAFFS HIS 
ADMINISTRATION 
“I'm not liberal at all,’ protested John 

F. Kennedy soon after becoming a Senator 

in 1953. ‘I never joined. the Americans for 

Democratic Action. I’m not comfortable 

with those people.“ 

Eight years ago, American liberals were 

not very comfortable with the young Sen- 
ator, either. Taking their cues from Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, honorary national chair- 
man of ADA, most of their hearts belonged 
to Adlai in that bitter winter of Republican 
restoration, 
- “Last May, as the 14th national conven- 
tion of the ADA met to celebrate the recap- 
ture of Washington by the Democrats for 
the first time in 8 years there was a letter 
of welcome to Washington on White House 
stationery hailing ‘liberals as today’s minute- 
men leading the way’ in the ‘democratic so- 
cial revolution as against the revolution of 
nihilism and totalitarianism.” 

Mentioned in the article are the following 
members (or former members) of the ADA 
who are prominent in the New Frontier: 

Theodore C. Sorensen, special adviser to 
the President. 

Arthur S. Schlesinger, Ir, administrative 
assistant to the President. * 

Harrison L. Wooford, special assistant to 
the President on Civil Rights. 

Chester Bowles, Under Secretary of State. 

Mrs. Katie Louchheim, assistant to Mr. 
Bowles. 

G. Mennen Williams, Assistant Secretary 
of State. 

Philip H, Coombs, Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

Jonathan B. Bingham, U.S. representative 
on the UN. Trusteeship Council. 

J. Kenneth Galbraith, Ambassador to 
India. 

James Loeb, Jr., Ambassador to Peru. 

Adlai Stevenson, U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations. (Not a member, but ADA 
World identifies him as a founder.) 

Arthur Goldberg, Secretary of Labor. 

Frank W. McCulloch, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

George L. P. Weaver, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. 

Esther Peterson, Assistant Secretary. of 
Labor. 

Charles Donahue, Labor Department Soll- 
citor. 
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Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Wilbur J. Cohen and Mrs. Jim G. Aken, 
congressional liaison officers for Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Orville Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Charles Murphy, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, 

Robert G. Lewis, Deputy Administrator of 
Price Supports. — 

John A. Baker, Director of Agricultural 
Credit Services. 

Henry H. Fowler, Under Secretary of the 
‘Treasury. 

Frederic C. Belen, 
General. 

Charles H. Stoddard, Director of the In- 
terior Department's review staff. 

Archibald Cox, Solicitor General of the 
United States. 

William Taylor, Special Assistant to the 
Director of the Civil Rights Commission. 

Thomas K, Finletter, U.S. Ambassador to 
NATO. 

Robert C. Weaver, Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator. 

Jack T. Conway, Deputy Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator. 

Sidney H. Woolner, Commissioner of Com- 
munity Facilities. 

Howard Morgan, Federal Power Commis- 
sioner, 

Philip Elman, Federal Trade Commissioner. 

George Docking, Director of the Export- 
Import Bank. 

Correspondent Hartmann, summing up in 
the rather long article on the ADA and its 
relationship to the Kennedy administration, 
comments: 

“It can be taken as reasonable proof that 
President Kennedy has clearly overcome the 
discomfort he expressed about liberals and 
the ADA 8 years ago. 

“But when any 14-year-old organization, 
numbering no more than 50,000 citizens, 
with a budget of less than $200,000 a year 
can staff an administration with 3 White 
House aids, 3 Cabinet officers, and 31 key 
administrators in vital areas of finance, 
labor, civil rights, public works, power, hous- 
ing, and foreign policy, it is worth looking 
into.” 

Actually, these are only a few of the ADA 
members (or former members) in the Ken- 
nedy administration. In the second and 
third echelons of the Government, there are 
many more ADA-connected or ADA-oriented 
personnel. 3 

The membership of ADA is composed of 
many honest liberals; a mass of college pro- 
fessors, scientists, members of the inteli- 
gentsia in general, and some politicians who 
have found its support valuable, particularly 
in the press and labor fields, and, in a few 
cases, the keystone of their success in 
politics. 

Most of the membership probably believes 
that the Federal Government can handle 
most problems for the people. There is 4 
collectivist tinge to ADA's policy as support 
of the Brannan, and now the Freeman, farm 
plans indicates. A majority of the mem- 
bers would deny they are “statists,” although 
some are, and more would deny they are 
socialists, although a few are. 

But perhaps the best gage may be found 
in the policies ADA has, or does, support. 
ADA has suggested: 

Relief aid to Communist China. 

Diplomatic recognition of Communist 
China. 
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Admission of Communist China to the 
UN. 

Ratification of the U.N. convenant on 
genocide. 

Exclusion of Spain from the U.N. 

Support of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, 

Opposed unilateral U.S. attempt to inter- 
vene against Castro. 
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The ADA has urged: 

The Brannan farm plan- 

Compulsory health insurance. 

Federal price, wage, and rent controls. 

Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Compulsory union membership, 

Giving the Executive power “to modify 
rates of taxes and expenditures to meet 
changing conditions.” 

Abolition of the seniority rule in granting 
committee chairmanships in Congress. 

Unilateral cessation of nuclear bomb test- 
ing. 

The amazing fact, however, is that this or- 
ganization can exist, and wield such obvious 
influence, without most Americans being 
aware of it, or if they do know, not quite 
understanding it. 

It is the leftwing counterpart of some of 
the rightwing organizations which have been 
so publicly attacked recently. It Is interest- 
ing, in this connection, that ADA came out 
strongly against a congressional investiga- 
tion of the John Birch Society, which it 
opposes. Such an investigation would set 
a precedent for an investigation of ADA’s 
role in the present administration. 

ADA has publicly declared itself to be 
nonpartisan. The ADA maintains its inde- 
pendence of either party, but has declared 
that the liberals are an ineffectual minority 
in the Republican Party, and the reac- 
tionaries, the strategically placed minority 
in the Democratic Party.” 

ADA is liberal, according to its own 1953 
program, and Senator JOSEPH CLARK, of 
Pennsylvania, a former chairman of ADA’s 
Philadelphia chapter, has defined a liberal 
as one who believes in utilizing the full force 
of the Government for the advancement of 
social, political and economic justice at the 
municipal, State, National, and international 
level, 

-The New Leader declared that “ADA is 
not a mass organization. It cannot scare 
candidates with hundreds of thousands of 
votes. It counts because of its quality, 
rather than its quantity. The common 
quality shared by all the group is the eager- 
ness to do their share in seeing the world is 
run right.” 

Despite the enthusiasm, honesty, and 
integrity of most of its members, who prob- 
ably believe more or less what Senator OLARK 
does, there are undertones in this organiza- 
tion as politically subtle as in some of the 
more conservative organizations it deplores. 

ADA, in its 1961 platform, for instance, 
believes too much accent is placed upon 
“military” rather than economic and pòliti- 
cal considerations in the Far East, and ques- 
tions the need for continued maintenance of 
American bases there. It is an interesting 
coincidence that Soviet Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev has long called for the elimination 
of such bases. 

ADA for 1961 also calls for recognition 
of Red China and its admission into the 
United Nations, although both major politi- 
cal parties are on record against this. It is 
no secret that the Red Chinese are most ac- 
tive in Cuba and certain other Latin Ameri- 
can countries, trying to break what has been 
a united front in Latin America against ad- 
mission of Red China to the United Nations, 
and that Khrushchey wants Red China ad- 
mitted. 

James Wechsler, one of the three founders 
of ADA, was once a self-admitted official of 
the Young Communist League. He has since 
repeatedly asserted that he has forsaken 
communism. However, it is a matter of rec- 
ord that his books were used in the Jeffer- 
son Communist School in New York, long 
after he declared he had quit and had re- 
fused to divulge the names of his former 
Communist associates. 

Another of the original founders, Joseph 
L. Rauh, Jr., an attorney, presently ADA 
vice chairman, defended William W. Rem- 
ington of the Commerce Department, while 
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the ADA World, then the organization's pub- 
lication, proclaimed Remington’s inno- 
cence,” m was sentenced (the sen- 
tence was upheld on appeal) to the Federal 
Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa. for lying 
about his Communist activities and associa- 
tions. Remington was killed in prison by 
thugs for reasons having no relation to his 
sentence. 

Before the Remington case hit the courts, 
however, ADA World gloated: 

“The clearance of Willlam Remington of 
charges of disloyalty to the Government was 
unquestionably the most important and 
well-publicized decision so far handed down 
by the Government’s top Loyalty. Review 
Board. This major civil liberties victory can 
be credited in large measure of Joseph L. 
Rauh, Jr., of the ADA executive committee.” 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., whose father be- 
longed to 18 Communist fronts, although he 
himself has not belonged to any, wrote Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on November 20, 1953, pro- 
testing against the official exposure of the 
late Harry Dexter White, a former ranking 
US. Treasury Official, as a Communist agent. 

In his letter the younger Harvard profes- 
sor stated that White’s exposure “threatens 
to make the U.S. Government the laughing 
stock and despair the entire free world. It 
has already undermined the respect of the 
American people in their representative form 
of government. Continued events of this 
nature will do nothing but tear our Nation 
apart.“ 

Strangely, an outstanding American, 
former First Lady Eleanor Roosevelt, who 
entered ADA with her then protégé, Joseph 
Lash, wrote on August 16, 1948, in her col- 
umn, “My Day”: 

“Smearing good people like Alger Hiss and 
Lauchlin Currie, is, I think, unforgiveable.” 

It seems fair to ask: If an Army general 
is to be punished for allegedly teaching John 
Birch Society ideas to his troops, why should 
the ADA author of the Harry Dexter White 
letter be permitted to hold a key position in 
the White House? 

Meanwhile, the Boston Irish who handle 
official patronage appointments in the White 
House, throw up their hands as ADA mem- 
bers are mysteriously appointed to Federal 
posts without being cleared through them. 
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May I take this opportunity’ to express 
my appreciation for your gracious invita- 
tion to appear on this program. The lofty 
and inspired nine major purposes of your 
organization—beginning with “to foster 
scientific study and research in the field of 
marketing” and ending with “to encourage 
and uphold sound, honest practice and to 
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keep marketing work on a high ethical 
plane“ —are certainly worthy of high com- 
mendation. May you have the greatest meas- 
ure of success in their practical and effective 
realization. 

My assigned subject is “The Ethics of 
Retail Price Advertising.“ The term “ethics” 
itself is a term meaning many things to 
many people. Without getting into a broad 
philosophical discussion on the definition of 
terms, I assume we are concerned here with 
the retail advertising pricing practices from 
the standpoint of rightness and wrongness. 

It is sometimes sald that business cares 
nothing about right and wrong; that all it 
is interested in is making a profit; that 
whatever is good business is good ethics. 
Therefore, why talk about the ethics of 
business? 

The majority of businessmen, like the 
majority of other people, have ethical stand- 
ards. Much of the unethical in business is 
due not because the businessman means to 
do the wrong thing, but, because he believes 
it is all right for him. This simple truth is 
forgotten—what is right or wrong for one 
person is right or wrong for everyone else 
under the same circumstances. 

Many times, also, the unethical act is due 
to thoughtlessness. Wrong acts are com- 
mitted in good faith because the actor has 
never giyen serious thought to the matter 
one way or the other. He has merely con- 
formed to the customs of the trade. A wrong 
is done on the supposition that it is right. 
If business ethics cannot make one com- 
pletely objective, it can at least demonstrate 
what objectivity means. 
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Before entering upon this discussion, may 
I engage in a little historical development in 
regard to advertising in general. 

The principle “caveat emptor” (let the 
buyer beware) for many years was control- 
ling in the market place. The principle had 
its origin in late English law and is found 
in a few English decisions prior to the Revo- 
lutionary War. A significant and primary 
decision involved a dispute between buyer 
and seller over a horse trade. Probably horse 
trading is still going on in the advertising 
field. 

The principle “caveat emptor” became 
more popular in America. Its ru ess 
appeared more adaptable to the then frontier 
economy. Advertising in the papers of the 
period indicate a lack of advertising ethics 
and a predominance of all-embracing claims 
for the product offered. The zenith of 
“caveat emptor" was reached in 1900 in 
American Washboard Co. v. Saginaw Mfg. Co. 
(103 Fed. 281). The court stated, “If all 
persons are compelled to deal solely in goods 
which are exactly what they are represented 
to be, the remedy must come from the legis- 
lature, and not from the courts.” 

At this time—1900—the industrial revolu- 
tion was causing great changes in the mar- 
ketplace. Advertising was growing," public 
indignation was rising over its lack of ethics. 
This lack of ethics is clearly demonstrated 
in the full page advertisement which ap- 
peared in newspapers the day Grover Cleve- 
land took office as President of the United 
States. There is no doubt that the adver- 
tisement was entirely without the Presi- 
dent’s consent, yet, it had the appearance 
of a handwritten executive proclamation. It 
used the President’s name, but it carefully 
avoided a Cleveland signature. Cleveland was 
known to enjoy a drink occasionally. He was 
represented in this advertisement as endors- 
ing Duffy's Pure Malt Whiskey and endorsing 
it as a cure for practically everything. 

The campaign against false and unethical 
advertising really began in the beginning of 
the 20th century. In 1911 Printer's Ink pub- 
lished its model state statute and launched 
the movement to have it enacted in every 
State legislature. Advertising groups across 
the nation joined in the campaign. 
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As part of the campaign to obtain ethical 
guides and to secure ethical advertising, the 
Associated Advertising Clubs, at their con- 
vention in 1911, adopted the slogan Truth 
in Advertising.” The Better Business Bureau 
Joined in the fray and in convention assem- 
bled adop their “Declaration of Princi- 
ples” which today guides and controls the 
Policies of all their bureaus. 

As a result of this campaign, 44 States 
have adopted false advertising statutes, 
Twenty-seven States adopted the Printer's 
Ink statute without substantial change. 
This act makes false advertising a criminal 
Offense. Seventeen additional states en- 
acted modified versions which require addi- 
tional proof that the seller had knowledge 
that his statements were false. The addition 
of the words “knowingly” seriously weakened 
the model statute. 

Tnroads were being made into the doctrine 
of caveat emptor by State and Federal legis- 
lation, The States have acted in many areas 
to obtain ethical advertising—they have 
acted to regulate pricing practices—19 States 
have adopted statutes prohibiting bait ad- 
vertising. These two areas are of particular 
concern to the Federal Trade Commission 
as expressed in Its published “Guides Against 
Deceptive Pricing” and “Guides Against Bait 
Advertising.” Thus, the legal growth of 
State regulation has been substantial. While 
the buyer must still beware, the seller must 
also now beware. 
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While the first States were enacting ethical 
advertising statutes, the movement for Fed- 
eral legislation to cover advertising in inter- 
State commerce was gaining. This move- 
ment resulted in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act in 1914. This new statute made 
no mention of advertising or deception and 
Proscribed only unfair methods of compe- 
tition. This power was not specifically de- 
fined—nay, it challenged an adequate and 
all-inclusive definition. It was meant to be 
of a flexible and comprehensive character. 
It was also meant to be a living and vital 
Organism, capable of growth and expan- 
sion, and of being applied to new and as 
yet unknown practices which may arise 
trom time to time in the conduct and de- 
velopment of business. The primary thrust 
was the protection of businessmen, one from 
the other—the protection of the consumer 
Was only incidental. The jurisdiction of the 
Commission was based upon injury to com- 
Petition, actual or potential, and mere in- 
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Constitute an offense under the statute. 

This was evidenced by the famous 1931 
Supreme Court decision? in the Raladam 
Case. The Court held that the Commission 
lacked jurisdiction to proceed against false 
advertising where no substantial competi- 
tion, present or potential, was shown to have 
been injured or clearly threatened with sub- 
stantial injury by the advertising sought to 
be prohibited. 

This obvious imperfection was remedied, 
in 1938, by the Wheeler-Lea amendment 
which declared “unfair or deceptive acts 
and practices in commerce” to be in the 
Same unlawful category as unfair methods of 
Competition. Since then the Commission 
has been able to proceed openly and directly 
to protect the consumer in the marketplace 
While at the same time it continued to eradi- 
Cate competitive methods which unfairly 
divert trade from the honest to the un- 
Scrupulous members of the business com- 
munities. 

Nevertheless, from the very outset, the 
Commission found deceptive advertising to 
be an unfair method of competition where 
competitors were injured. The first two 
cases decided by the Federal Trade Commis- 
Sion involved false advertising.‘ 
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Today we have 55 volumes of Commission 
and court decislons—approximately more 
than 70 percent of such decisions involve 
false advertising or other unfair and de- 
ceptive practices, including fictitious pricing. 

The first Commission case to reach the 
courts involved false advertising of prices.“ 
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Probably the primary evil in the field of 
false advertising, from a volume standpoint, 
involves so-called fictitious pricing. _Decep- 
tion in advertising must be material in order 
to be considered misleading. Price is one 
of the most material elements considered by 
a prospective purchaser. Therefore, false 
information as to price is generally mislead- 
ing. Fictitious pricing may be defined gen- 
erally as a representation that a selling price 
of a product is a bona fide reduction from 
a former price, when, in fact, the product 
rarely, if ever, has been sold at the former 
price in the trade area where the product 
was offered. The use of fictitious, compara- 
tive price claims has grown to such an ex- 
tent that it is today's most serious threat 
to public confidence In advertising, nation- 
ally and locally. 

In October 1958 the Commission initiated 
a new approach in issuing guides against 
this practice which is common to many in- 
dustries. Trade practice rules and prior 
guides issued were peculiar to specific in- 
dustries. There are 162 trade practice rules 
for particular industries. Forty-four of> 
these rules have provisions relating to de- 
ceptive price representations. The guides 
against fictitious pricing cut across all in- 
dustry boundaries. The provisions of these 
guides were based upon holdings in courts 
and Commission decisions throughout the 
almost one-half century of the Commission's 
existence. 

The purpose of these guides was the 
elimination of price comparisons by which 
the consumer is misled into believing the 
advertiser has reduced his price or that 
the consumer is able to buy from a par- 
ticular advertiser a product for less than 
what he would pay. elsewhere when such 
statements are contrary to fact. 

It was not the purpose in issuing these 
guides to instruct in lessons of brinkman- 
ship. Neither are these guides rules of law. 
They are as their name signifies—guides. 
They are, if you will, codes of ethics for the 
advertiser of price representations, These 
guides have been widely distributed both by 
the Commission and by private interested 
groups“ I am sure you are familiar with 
their various provisions. There is no neces- 
sity, therefore, to review them here. 
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The guides do list certain phrases held to 
represent a product's usual and customary 
retail price. Included among such phrases 
are “manufacturer's list price,” maker's list 
price,” “manufacturer's suggested | retail 
price.” In view of the current and wide- 
spread publicity, principally in trade papers, 
of these phrases, I would like to discuss them 
with you. Let me again emphasize that I 
am speaking for myself and not officially for 
the Federal Trade Commission. I do not 
find any material distinction between these 
various phrases and in the manner in which 
they are used. Clearly, there is no distinc- 
tion between a list price and a suggested 
list price. 

Let me state here and now that within 
the orbit in which we are considering the 
problem, there is nothing illegal per se in 
the mere issuance of a list price or a man- 
ufacturer’s list price. It only becomes illegal 
by the use made of such phrases by either 
the manufacturer or the distributor in ad- 
vertising directed to the consumer. The test 
is not the intent of the advertiser but the 
understanding of the consumer. The ques- 
tion to be asked and answered is, Does the 
advertising have the capacity to deceive? 
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It is not even necessary to show that any 
consumer has, in fact, been deceived by the 
dealer’s use of the suggested list price. The 
Commission has a right to look at the re- 
taller's advertisements which employ the list 
prices in juxtaposition with lower offering 
prices and in the light of any. other relevant 
evidence and by exercising statutory exper- 
tise decide whether the practice of supplying 
such prices has the capacity and tendency 
to deceive? 3 

The Commission has considered the use of 
“list prices“ by manufacturers in advertising 
directed to consumers, and it has inhibited 
their use unless they are bona fide, regularly 
established selling prices of the products— 
advertised and offered for sale as established 
by the usual and customary sales in the nor- 
mal course of trade 

There is a current case in ltigation—the 
evidence on both sides has been completed 
involving the single issue of the manufac- 
turer’s use of list prices. I do not intend to 
specifically discuss the facts in this case,’ 
but it has received, and is receiving. wide 
publicity, especially in the appliance indus- 
try. This case has been called n test case. I 
do not so consider it a test case. 

The Commission, many times, has issued 
complaints and orders to cease and desist 
involving preticketed prices by the manu- 
facturer. I do not consider there is any 
difference in principle between a list price 
and a preticketed price. In the former, the 
list price is usually in the advertising, and 
in the latter the price is on the product or 
on the package. The kind and quality of 
evidence necessary in both cases are the 
same. 

There is a recent court decision decided In 
April 1961 by the seventh circuit court in- 
volving a manufacturer of watches and pre- 
ticketing at fictitious prices.“ May I quote 
from that decision: 

“Preticketing at fictitious and excessive 
prices must be deemed to have the tendency 
of deceiving the public as to the savings 
afforded by the purchase of a product thus 
tagged as well as to the value of the product 
acquired. Petitioners’ practice places a 
means of misleading the public into the 
hands of those who ultimately deal with the 
consumer. Notwithstanding the prevalence 
of these practices and the familiarity there- 
with among members of the trade, these ac- 
tivities are proscribed to protect the interest 
of the public.” (Federal Trade Commis- 
sion v. Winsted Hosiery Co., 258 U.S. 483, 
494 (1922).) 

“Misrepresentation as to the retail value 
of merchandise by means of an attached, 
fictitious price and deception as to savings 
afforded by the purchase of the product at 
a substantially lower price than that indi- 
cated thereon constitute unfair methods of 
competition.” (Niresk Industries, Inc. v. 
Federal Trade Commission, 263 F. 2d 396, 
494 (1922) ) 
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Advertisers should have proof of their 
price claims, Estimates, guesswork, or 
opinions are not sufficient. The advertiser 
has the responsibility for the accuracy and 
proof of comparative prices when he chooses 
to so advertise. 

Any claims which state or imply price re- 
ductions from established retail prices 
should be based on one of two things: (1) 
The advertiser’s own usual and customary 
price for the specific article in the recent, 
regular course of business, or (2) the usual 
and customary retail price of a specific arti- 
cle in the trade area. 

These comparative claims must relate to 
the specific article; they must not be based 
on similar or comparable merchandise. 
Further, such claims cannot be based on 
artificial markups or on isolated or infre- 
quent sales of the article. 
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It is a well-established principle that a 
deliberate effort to deceive is not necessary 
to make out a case against unfair methods 
of competition or deceptive practices within 
the prohibitions of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. In one matter a retailer who 
was charged with falsely advertising fabrics 
as woolens defended on the ground that he 
did not know the advertising claims were 
false. The Commission held the retailer to 
be responsible for the claims he made in the 
advertisements published by him, and the 
Commission’s findings were affirmed by a 
court of appeals.” 

Consequently, a dealer who elects to use 
comparative prices is presumed to know the 
ordinary business facts of life concerning 
what happens to his products and he cannot 
avoid responsibility if the prices are fictitious 
by claiming lack of knowledge; he cannot 
shift all the blame to the manufacturer who 
gave him the prices.” 

The Commission's jurisdiction is limited in 
this area to practices in interstate commerce, 
‘Therefore, as most retailers are engaged in 
businesses local in nature, there have not 
been many proceedings retailers on 
this point except, of course, in the District of 
Columbia where the Commission has com- 
plete jurisdiction, 

The Commission may issue a complaint 
and order to cease and desist against a re- 
tailer who is engaged in commerce and who 
uses a list price figure in an advertisement 
published in the retailer's’? community, 
wherein the representation is challenged be- 
Cause it does not represent the usual and 
customary price of the merchandise in that 
retaller's community. 
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Two of the most common arguments pres- 
ently being made in justification of the use 
of list prices are (1) the list prices are neces- 
sary to properly identify the , and 
(2) reference to the Automobile Information 
Disclosure Act. 

In regard to the first argument: Manu- 
facturers are urged to adopt and consumers 
are urged to follow other readily available 
means of identifying merchandise, such as 
trade names, model numbers, and product 
descriptions. It is difficult to see how a 
deceptive price can identify a product in a 
nondeceptive manner or why it should ever 
be relied upon to do so. 

In regard to the second argument: This 
argument was advanced by respondents in 
the Baltimore Luggage Co. case now pending 
on appeal in the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Fourth Circuit. The brief for the Com- 
mission filed in this matter answers this 
argument as follows: 

“There is no substance to petitioners’ argu- 
ment that the recent Automobile Informa- 
tion Disclosure Act, 72 Stat. 325 (1953), 15 
U.S.C. Secs. 1231-1233, evidences an intent 
by Congress to permit Baltimore to engage 
in preticketing which the Commission has 
found to be misleading and deceptive. The 
statute on the contrary was passed to pro- 
tect purchasers and dealers of automobiles 
against deceptive pricing practices which had 
become current among the automobile deal- 
ers. (S. Rept, No. 1555, 85th Cong., 2d sess, 
2-8 (1958).) The law is confined to the 
automobile industry only and deals only with 
the special problems in that industry. No 
abridgment of the Commission’s broad 
powers to prevent deception generally is in- 
dicated or was intended. (C/. L. Heller & 
Son, Inc. v. Federal Trade Commission, (191 
F. 2d 954, 957 (7th Cir. 1951).) 
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Another area of difficulty is the use of 
representations of selling at wholesale prices 
and the representation of trade status of 
wholesaler contrary to fact. 
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We have found that many of the firms en- 
gaged in these practices are actually retail- 
ers selling to consumers and they do little or 
no wholesale selling to retailers. Many of 
those so engaged are not subject to our 
jurisdiction. There are four States—Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Oklahoma, and Tennessee— 
that have specific statutes prohibiting the 
use of words such as “wholesaler,” “manu- 
facturer,” or similar designations unless the 
seller is engaged in the represented trade. 

The Commission has many times proceeded 
against this type of misrepresenation, the 
theory. being that the purchasing public re- 
gards a wholesaler as one selling to retailers 
at a price lower than the price at which the 
retailer sells, The courts have agreed with 
the Commission's position The consumers 
infer from the representation of wholesale 
that they are buying at the prices at which 
retailers purchase, thereby saving an amount 
equal to the retailer's profit. When such is 
not the fact, the consumer-purchaser is 
deceived. 

There is a second possible violation of laws 
administered by the Commission in this type 
of representation. If firms so engaged are 
actually retailers who represent themselves 
to manufacturers to be wholesalers and 
thereby induce a functional discount, they 
may be in violation of section 2(f) of the 
Robinson-Patman Amendment to the Clay- 
ton Act. By so misrepresenting their trade 
status, they may be inducing a discrimina- 
tory price to which they are not entitled. 
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When the advertiser uses such words as 
“former,” “regular,” “usual,” etc., in adver- 
tising directed to consumers, the Commis- 
sion has held that they are representations, 
when used with a price figure, of the adver- 
tiser’s usual and customary price in the re- 
cent, regular course of business, 

The recent, regular course of business has 
been defined as the period constituting the 
current selling season on seasonal goods, 
e.g., apparel, sporting goods, etc., and not 
more than 12 months for nonseasonal mer- 
chandise such as furniture, jewelry, appli- 
ances, etc. 

It has been held that the use of the ex- 
pression “Reg.” in connection with an ad- 
vertisement for the sale of rugs, where such 
rugs had not been previously sold by the 
advertiser at the price described as “Reg.” 
was a violation of section 5 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. 

If any claim is based on a past price of the 
advertiser prior to the recent, regular course 
of business, that fact should be clearly and 
adequately disclosed. 
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The Commission, in December 1959, issued 
its “Guides Against Bait Advertising.” The 
Guides define balt advertising as “an allur- 
ing but insincere offer to sell a product or 
service which the advertiser in truth does 
not intend or want to sell. Its purpose is 
to switch consumers from buying the ad- 
vertised merchandise, in order to sell some- 
thing else, usually at a higher price or on 
& basis more advantageous to the advertiser. 
The primary aim of a bait advertisement is 
to obtain leads as to persons interested in 
poh merchandise of the type so adver- 

sed.“ 

Sometimes this so-called bait and switch 
operation is difficult to recognize. The whole 
sales pattern must be examined to deter- 
mine whether the offer is a bona fide offer 
to sell the advertised merchandise. 

We must distinguish between the sales- 
man’s technique of trading up and bait and 
switch. Trading up occurs when the con- 
sumer responds to an advertised product and 
the salesman will advise or suggest a more 
expensive product. However, in a trading up 
situation the consumer can buy the adver- 
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tised product if he so desires and the mer- 
chant has a quantity of the advertised prod- 
uct in sufficient supply to meet reasonably 
anticipated demands. This is generally not 
true in bait and switch advertising. 

Generally in a bait operation, the adver- 
tised product is offered at an extremely low 
price. This is also true in loss leatier situn- 
tions—the leader is readily sold and its pur- 
pose is the hope that the customer will buy 
other products. Incidentally, the Supreme 
Court of the United States in dicta had this 
to say about loss leaders: 

“The selling of selected goods at a loss in 
order to lure customers into a store is deemed 
not only a destructive means of competition, 
but it also plays on the gullibility of custom- 
ers by leading them to expect what gener- 
ally was not true, namely that a store which 
offered such an amazing bargain was full of 
other such bargains.” “ 


1x 

May I conclude. As I indicated my opin- 
ion in the beginning of these remarks, the 
average businessman has ethical standards. 
He does not desire to measure and deter- 
mine right from wrong by economic conse- 
quences. While he realizes business must 
have economic efficiency—economic efficiency 
cannot be the criterion of ethical behavior; 
because something makes money, it is not 
necessarily good. 

I think most businessmen agree that sound 
ethics is good business in the long run; this, 
of course, would include sound, honest, in- 
formative retail price advertising. 

The unethical business operator might 
make money for a time, but business cannot 
mistreat the public for long and still sur- 
vive. Once stung, the public has a long 
memory. In the long run, sound ethics not 
only is good business relations, it is con- 
ducive to making money. The real strength 
of the private enterprise system is that it 
rewards business over the long term when 
business is operated not only efficiently but 
in the best interests of the public. 


Remarks are personal and not official. 

In 1900 approximately $90 million was 
spent in advertising compared to approxi- 
mately $12 billion in 1960. 

3 FTC v. Raladam Company (283 U.S. 643). 

*FTC v. Circle Siik Co. (1 F.T.C. 13); FTC 
v. Abbott (1 F.T.C 16). Purchasers were mis- 
led to believe goods were made entirely of 
silk 


ë Sears, Roebuck & Company v. FTC (258 
Fed. 307 (1919) ). 

*One hundred and ten thousand copies by 
Commission and an estimated additional 
500,000 by private sources. 

Zenith Radio Corp. v. FTC (143 F. 2d 29, 
31 (C.C.A.7)). 

*The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., et al., 
Docket 3983; The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., et al., Docket 3984; The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Docket 3985; 33 F.T.C. 282, et seq. Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Inc., Docket 8200. 

*The Regina Coorporation, et al., Docket 
8223. 

*The Clinton Watch Company v. FTC, 
(FTC Docket No. 7434 (C.C.A. 7, June 19, 
1961) ). 

tı Gimble Brothers v. FTC (3 SMD. 314, 
116 F. 2d 578). 

*The Orloff Company, et al., Docket 6184, 
52 F.T.C. 709. < 

it Forbes & Wallace, Inc., et al, Docket 
7474. 

L. & C. Mayer Company, Inc. v. FTC (2 
S. & D. 460, 463, 97 F. 2d 365). 

In the Matter of Bankers Securities Cor- 
poration, D-7039 (1960); cf. also The Fair v. 
FTC (272 F. 2d 609 (4th Cir., 1959) ); Mandet 
Bros. v. FTC (254 F. 2d 118 (7th Cir., 1958) ). 

1 Safeway Stores v. Oklahoma Grocers 
(360 U.S. 334, 340). 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Anthony 
Cama, of Lynn, Mass., which will be of 
interest to those of Italian blood and 
their descendants: 

THe CENTENNIAL STORY or ITALY'S 
UNIFICATION 
(By Anthony Cama) 

(Teacher, author, poet and philosopher; 
director of Italian language classes for chil- 
Gren at the Italian Community Center of 
Greater Lynn.) 


Italia! Italia! This is the land of beauti- 
ful music; Puccini, Verdi, Donizetti. From 
Majestic, snow-capped Alps, down 
through the lagoons of Venice and the vol- 
canic island of Sicily, the great operas echo 
and reecho with the nostalgic memories of 
Caruso, Tetrazzini, Gigli, Martinelli. Rome, 
the immortal city of the Catholic faith, lives 
On resplendent with Michelangelo, Da Vinci, 
. Botticelli, Raphael. Everywhere, on Italian 
Soil, there is music and art; there is the en- 
chantment of living within the full heavy 
fragrance of the vineyards bursting with the 
Slory of wine. There is the golden yellow 
fluid of the crushed green olives that moves 
in magical, mystical streams of oil on every 
Spaghetti-laden, salad-heavy Italian table. 
This is the land of a people proud of their 
Roman heritage; the Caesars, the civilization 
and the laws of Rome; the martyrs in the 
barbaric arenas dying for the faith of 
Christianity. And slowly we see the House of 
Savoy bring the Italian states together, 
slowly, emerging from the Napoleonic wars 
into a nation but—there is one sharp, deep 
thorn in Italy's heart the kingdom of the 
two Sicilies. This was made up by the 
Province of Naples and embraced the huge, 
fertile island of Sicily. Everywhere on 
Italian soil the cry to free Naples and Sicily 
filled the lemon-scented air. Darker and 
More menacing than the volcanic ash of the 
Vesuyius and the rumblings of Etna, was the 
Tebellious hot blood of the Sicilian people 
under French rule greater than the huge, 
frothy whirlpools of Charybdis in the tem- 
Pestuous straits of Messina was the echoing 
of the cries of the great patriot Mazzini 
“Italia. Italia.” In 1860 all of the human 
Volcanoes held in bondage by French bay- 
Onets burst forth into an irresistible river of 
flaming, scorching lava. At the head of this 
devastating torrent was Giuseppe Garibaldi, 
Warrior, liberator and lover of freedom. 
Garibaldi, truly the father of modern Italy, 
the patriotic man who could have been 
dictator of the kingdom of the two Sicilies, 
but, who loved his country far above any 
Personal aggrandizement, so he graciously 
Surrendered his conquest to Victor Em- 
manuel and thus brought about the unifica- 
tion of Italy. 
CAPTAIN'S SON 
Garibaldi, born within the family of a mer- 
chant captain of Nizza, when that lovely 
land was part of Sardinia, grew up with the 
Salt of the sea in his blood. Not yet 15 years 
old and he was a seasoned veteran of sailing 
vessels. His love of freedom, like the winds 
of the sea and the waves of the oceans, led 
him into joining the Giovane Italla move- 
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ment under Mazzini. He took part in an 
uprising in 1834. In this venture he and the 
rebels failed and he was sentenced to death. 
Fleeing to Marseilies for refuge he stayed 
there a short time and later went to South 
America. In that seething continent he took 
part in the revolt of Rio Grande do Sul 
against Brazil and he participated in the 
civil wars of Uruguay. 

In 1848 Garibaldi again took up his sword 
to fight on the continent against the Aus- 
trian rule of tyranny in northern Italy. De- 
feated in this attempt, he came to the 
United States where he was in command of 
a merchant vessel. It was here that he made 
the acquaintance of Meucci, by many au- 
thorities credited with the invention of the 
telephone. 

Suddenly the wars of 1859 erupted into 
fury. Sardinia won Lombardy. Garibaldi, 
with his veteran chasseurs of the Alps, con- 
tributed important military assistance. 
Now, with this victory and battle-trained 
soldiers, Garibaldi plunged into the revolt of 
the Sicilians. The cry of “Garibaldi!” “Gar- 
ialdi” was like a sirocco storm. It filled 
the land with acts of valor and sacrifice. In 
the morning of the 6th of May 1860, out of 
Quarto, from the great city of Genoa, birth- 
Place of the immortal discoverer of the New 
World, Cristoforo Colombo, Garibaldi set 
sail with 1,000 volunteers packed in two old 
leaky ships, and poorly equipped with arms 
and ammunition. The landing took place at 
Marsala, where thousands of cheering and 
weeping Sicilians acclaimed their liberator. 
The thousand advanced victoriously through 
Salemi, Calatafimi, and finally into Palermo 
where the Bourbon forces were routed, All 
of Sicily was free. The church bells seemed 
to fill the heavens, The Mediterranean Sea 
was gloriously alive and resplendently blue. 

On the 26th cf August 1860, Garibaldi 
crossed over onto the Continent, and, after 
many battles entered in triumph within the 
city of Naples on the 7th of September. The 
joy of the people was boundless. The mag- 
nificent acclaim of the populace seemed to 
have no limits for Garibaldi and his men. 
Finally, the last great battle was won by the 
liberator at Volturno on October 1, com- 
pletely destroying the forces of the Bourbon 
King. 

Garibaldi, beloved liberator, magnanimous 
lover of his country, met with Victorio Em- 
manuele II at Teano, on the 20th of October 
1860. It was here that he showed his true 
greatness by surrendering all of his powers 
and he pledged his fidelity and allegiance to 
the King. He had proved a true cavalier of 
honor by maintaining his motto Italia e 
Vittorio Emmanuele.” 

After many battles and triumphs, the 
heroic Garibaldi dies on the 2d Df June 1882, 
on the beautiful island of Caprera. 

America hold nostalgic memories of his 
residence here. His wife, Anita, with Menot- 
ti, their newborn son, was attacked by 
enemies of Garibaldi one night. She leaped 
on a horse with her infant and fled through 
the woods and hills, suffering hunger and 
cold, Friends help her to escape to Italy, to 
be reunited with her husband, who, In 1849 
was fighting to take Rome and unite it with 
Italy. Surrounded in a house near Comana- 
cchio, in the Province of Ferra, by Austrian 
soldiers, Anita died on the 4th of August 
1849. Garibaldi was forced to flee and leave 
his dead wife. His anguished cry was Take 
the bones of my American warrior, a martyr 
of the redemption of our land.” A year later 
he returned and brought back her remains 
to be buried with honors at Nizza. 

From the fiery pen of the celebrated Gen- 
ovese poet, Goffredo Mameli, who died at 
Villa Corsini from battle wounds, comes this 
stirring, lifting song that animated the land 
in its struggle for freedom: 
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“INNO DI GARIBALDI 
“All’armi! All’armi!— 
Si scopran le tombe! 
Si levano i morti, 
i martiri nostri son tutti risorti! 
Le spade nel pugno, 
gli allori alle chiome, 
la flamma ed il nome d'Italia nel cor! 
Veniamo! Veniamo! 
Su giovane schiere. 
Su al vento per tutto le nostrel bandiere! 
Su tutti col ferro! 
Su tutti col fuoco! 
Su tutti col fuoco, d'Italia nel cor! 
Va fuori d'Italia. Va fuori, o stranier!" 


Today, the blood of Italians and their 
descendants, flows in every artery and vein 
of our rich and glorious country. From 
Christoforo Colombo, Amerigo Vespucci, Se- 
bastiano Cabotto, Gallileo, Galvani, Volta, 
Marconi, Enrico, Fermi; from the 168 Italians 
that settled in New York in 1656, from the 
Italian colonists that came to Virginia be- 
fore the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock; 
from the 200 Italian officers, including four 
generals, who served in the Union Army dur- 
ing the Civil War; from such calibre of sol-_ 
diers and American patriots, as General Di 
Cesnola, winner of the Congressional Medal 
of Honor during the Civil War, who directed 
the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art 
from 1879 to 1902; from Gaetano Lanzo, bril- 
liant intellectual, who for 29 years, was the 
founder and head of the department of me- 
chanical engineering at MIT; from the 13 
boys of Italian extraction who were awarded 
the j Medal of Honor in World 
War II; and finally, from the hard- 
working, loyal immigrants sweating in farms 
and digging roads and pipelines all over 
America; these the good, bighearted people, 
that came to this promised land and helped 
to make America truly the symbol of free- 
dom and create a “government of the peo- 
ple; by the people and for the people.” 


GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI 


(By Anthony Cama) 

Garibaldi! Garibaldi! All of Italy cried your 
name, 

You, the nation’s liberator, you the revolu- 
tion's flame! 

Born in Nizza, you knew freedom, of the great 
unending sea; 

Of Italia, the spirit; you, the scourge of 
tyranny! 

Of the Austrians, the victor; flagellation of 
the foes. 

With your red-blood kerchief flying, truly 
mighty were your blows! 

All of Sicily, from weeping, you uplifted soul 
and heart! 

You destroyed the Bourbon cancer; every bit 
and every part! 

Garibaldi! Garibaldi! With your thousand 
volunteers, 

Through Messina, through Palermo—to Mar- 
sala, blood and tears! 

You, the valiant arm triumphant, with Vol- 
turno's victory, 

With your thousand liberators, freedom came 
to Sicily! 

Down through Naples like a torrent, you went 
marching street on street, 

"Till the churchbells, ringing, ringing, echoed 
Garibaldi’s feet! 

On October, at Teano, you gave homage to 
your King, 

“Un Italia Unita!” were the words your sword 
did sing! 

Garibaldi! Garibaldi! All of Italy cries your 
name! 

You, the nation’s lberator—you, Immortal, 
in your fame! 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
(By Anthony Cama) 

From far across the superstitious sea 
He came at last, the man of fate, 
A sailor born to fill man’s destiny 
And seek the route to India’s great gate. 
This was the dreamer’s dream; a dream 80 

brave, 
That it was like a torch of lightning's flame, 
For many men, the sea has been a grave 
But now this man would chart it with his 

name. 


This was Columbus with three tiny ships 
That dared to sail the ocean deep and dark 
But he had faith and prayers on his lips 
And in his dream the valiant, spirit’s spark. 


And so he sailed with many stormy days, 
With tired back and briney blistered hand, 
Until 1 day across the ocean’s ways 

A sailor shouted loudly “I see land!” 


And so we hail Columbus, brave and true, 
Who gave to men a world of blessed sod 

He had the will and faith to dream and do 
And he was sailing in the light of God! 


ITALY'S CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
(By Anthony Cama) 
We salute you, Oh, Italia! 
Land of music, love and art. 
You, for centuries resplendent, 
You, world’s culture with a heart! 
Michelangelo, Da Vinci, 
Raffaelo, Caesar, Volta, 
Toscanini, Donizetti, 
Verdi and Caruso's voice. 
Christopher Colombo's vision, 
Amerigo and Cabotto, 
Gallileo, Gallileo, 
And Meucci and Marconi, 
Hail Savoia, of Sardegna, 
Garibaldi and Cavour. 
With Mazzini and Mameli, 
Dante and his Beatrice 
With Puccini, Martinelli 
How your music fills the earth 
You, Italia with Roma, 
You, so Catholic of birth! 
We salute you, Oh, Italia! 
From al lands across the sea 
You, for centuries the banner 
Soul of mortal's destiny! 


IraLra 1861-1961 
(By Anthony Cama) 
There are church bells loudly ringing; 
Great their music for the nation. 
Oh, Italia! Italia! 
Yours the greatest celebration! 
From the highest snowy mountains 
To each limpid, lovely lake, 
All of Italy is singing, 
“Up! Arise! Awake! Awake!” 
For it’s Garibaldi marching 
Marching with triumphant beat 
He, the gentle in each conquest; 
He, the noble in defeat! 
With Mazzini and Mameli, 
Cut the chains of tyranny! 
With the good Emmanuele 
Freedom came to Sicily! 
Far across each mighty ocean 
Far across each stormy sea 
You, Italia, the glory 
Music, art and history! 
With you capital of Roma, 
Fulgid star of faith and fame 
You, Italia, Italia 
Guiding light of Spirit's fame! 
Hear the nation’s trumpets ringing 
Harvest well the sacred earth. 
Oh, Italia eterna! 
Yours the laurels of your birth! 
Hear the pulses beating, beating 
Oll and wine refresh the sod 
Oh, Italia eterna! 
Yours the love and faith of God! 
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The One-Way Street 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
President spoke. He gave his usual fine 
presentation. He called upon Congress 
for action in many fields. He left no field 
unploughed, no furrow unturned. Now 
the burden is on Congress to accept or 
reject his proposals “for the good of the 
Nation.” 

Congress, of course, must in the final 
analysis make the decision as to which 
proposals it believes to be “for the good 
of the Nation.” 

This has been the procedure under all 
Presidents. Sometimes Congress passes 
all the main proposals but seldom puts 
any bills through in exactly the form re- 
quested by a President. 

Thats as it should be. Under our sys- 
tem of Government each division of Goy- 
ernment has its part to play. 

The President represents the execu- 
tive branch, the courts, the judicial, and 
Congress the legislative. 

When each branch acts independently 
but cooperatively, the Nation gets its best 
government. 

Some of us already see a move to set 
the domestic issues second to the foreign 
trade issue. This would be a tragic mis- 
take. Nothing is more important than 
a strong, solvent domestic economy. 

A strong military and defense program 
must be sustained and behind it there 
must be a strong economy. The econ- 
omy of our country has made some major 
changes in the last decade. However, 
one fundamental truth still prevails. 
Our production of goods and services 
must keep pace with our growth or we 
find ourselves with unemployment, dis- 
tressed areas, high taxes on individuals 
and production and a stagnation in our 
efforts to better and strengthen our so- 
cial, educational and economic well be- 
ing. 

There are differences of opinion on 
just where the greater emphasis must 
be placed in order to keep and enlarge 
our system of freedom for individuals as 
well as enterprises. 

It is already apparent from remarks, 
statements, and actions of our leaders 
in both the executive as well as the leg- 
islative branch that they consider the 
liberalization of the tariffs as the main 
issue. 

This I predicted as long ago as 1958 
when the 4-year extension was voted for 
reciprocal trade agreements. 

As an observer and as a student of 
our trade policies I said then that the 
extension would not achieve the end 
results the proponents predicted. 

I may not have the right answer but 
this much I am sure of, the overall drive 
for complete control of the tariffs and 
customs by the executive branch is the 
result of the failure of two significant 
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moves which I opposed. Many of us 
fought these proposals: 

First. The extension of the trade 
agreements for a longer period than 1 
year without congressional action. 

Second. The tax concessions to pri- 
vate investors to invest in production 
facilities in foreign countries with the 
right to export to the United States prod- 
ucts made abroad in competition with 
their domestic plants and workers. 

Let us see how these moves have 
turned out. First we were told that if 
we had 4 years to plan and promise we 
would achieve the goal sought by our 
Government, the lowering of tariffs and 
trade restrictions and the great boost in 
our export trade volume. 

The facts are and the record if honest- 
ly told will show that more industries 
have been forced to reduce production, 
curtail expansion and research, and 
more chronic industrial unemployment 
has been created since the passage of 
the 4-year extension. 

This is the reason another extension 
would be difficult to get through Con- 
gress, so a new bold approach is being 
made to cover up the failure of the old 
law and to pass a new law with greater 
promise. 

When I was just a young man in the 
house of representatives in Harrisburg, 
I was working so much that one of my 
colleagues, Clint Sowers, of Philadelphia, 
who had been a member for many years 
stopped me one day and asked why I 
was working so hard. I told him I was 
trying to keep my promises to the people 
so I could be reelected. His answer was 
a classic. He said, “Young man you 
don't get reelected on keeping the old 
promises, it’s the new ones you make.” 

Simply put that is what we are about 
to do on the trade issue. The Reciprocal 
Trade Acts reduced our effective tariff 
from 46.7 percent in 1934 to less than 11 
percent in 1961. This is even lower 
when you count the additions on the 
free list. In fact the overall tariff rate 
if applied against all imports would be 
less than 5 percent. 

Only one other competitive nation has 
a lower rate. This is Japan and any 
student knows that Japan is an importer 
of foodstuffs, fuel; raw materials and 
machine tools for production purposes. 
It is natural, therefore, for Japan to 
have an overall lower rate than a coun- 
try where most of these items are on a 
free list or not required by the economy. 
Japan only imports products for two 
reasons, to eat or to sell to other nations. 

Even so the records show that as Japan 
becomes self-sufficient or even partially 
independent of outside items its tariff 
walls go up. Witness the recent increase 
on machine tools from 15 to 25 percent ad 
valorem and the frank statement in de- 
fense of this action was that “its own 
industry had to be protected against im- 
ports that could undersell the homemade 
product. 

Is this an isolated case? It is not, 
amongst nations this is the rule not the 
exception. For instance, our greatest 
friend and neighbor is Canada and yet 
Canada has an automatic tariff rule 
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which increases the tariff on all items im- 
ported if any Canadian producers reach 
a production of at least 10 percent of the 
Countries needs. Why, simply to protect 
their industries and jobs. 

Let us look at Germany—a nation that 
Was devastated by the bombings in World 
War II. With our help this nation has 

become the number one world economy 
Success story. What does Germany do 
in the matter of tariffs? We in Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia know because we 
are the yictims squeezed between the 
United States cuts in tariffs and imports 
of fuel oil and Germany's $5.08 a ton 
on our coal. What was Germany's 
answer when questioned about the ex- 
Orbitant 100-percent tariff on coal. 
We have unemployed miners—8,000—and 
Must protect our high cost production 
and the jobs of our miners in Germany. 
Allowing this to be logical and it was 
Considered logical in this country for 
Over 150 years, what logic can Germany 
give for placing a 75 cents a pound tariff 
on coffee which is not even produced in 
Germany? 

Let us for the sake of the record look 
at tariffs as they were last reported in a 
Public document showing the ratio of 
tariffs to total imports: 


Percent 
United Kingdom (Great Britain) 25.6 
0 A S a E ay beatae 46.0 
Avtetralias a A — 9.6 
C her Sr een ees mI oe ipa 10.6 
Wigs os HS ho ee eee 17.3 
C ² S ed ees 13.2 
A ˙ AA ere hyp eer 7.6 
IIC i more ge 8.4 
MRO oS Ae ee a ne ee od 20. 6 
AN RS od eee 17.8 
Switzerland . eh eee 8.1 


These are 1951 figures and we hav 
Since reduced our tariffs 40 percent. 

These figures tell only a minor part of 
the protectionist story because all na- 
tions have other means of restricting im- 
ports and protecting their own industries. 
Tariffs are the lesser of the restrictive 
Covenants. The more restrictive meas- 
ures take the form of embargoes, licens- 
ing for imports, nonconvertibility of 
Money, and quotas. 

The favorite protection measure of 
Most countries is the quota and import 
license setup. For instance, the Japa- 
hese reduced tariffs on bourbon whisky 
from the United States from 45 to 35 
percent but restricted total imports to 
$300,000 through the license deal and 
total quota setup—about as much as re- 
quired for a respectable Irish wake. 

This is common practice and in most 
of our reciprocal trade deals we cut 
tariffs and the foreign countries put on 
quotas or restricted import licenses. 

The measure before Congress is just a 
front runner for a drive to enter our 
Nation in the Common Market. 

I for one am not opposed to the Com- 
Mon Market and I will be the first to pro- 
Mote-our entry into the market, when 
our economies become compatible. 

In the meantime let the Common 
Market create a consumption markets to 
Match their production. If the workers 
Cannot earn enough to buy their own 
Production how can they earn enough 
to buy our goods? 
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It might be interesting to have a count 
on how many European factory and farm 
workers buy American cars, radios, 
shirts, suits, shoes, washers, dryers, and 
so forth. 5 

Until they can buy their own products 
produced at their wage levels how can 
the Nation expose its high cost market to 
their production? 

We enjoyed a prosperous and expand- 
ing economy because of our high in- 
comes, not because of low prices. How 
many American automobiles can the 
Japanese electrical workers buy earning 
about 30 cents an hour as against an 
American automobile worker's purchase 
of Japanese transistors, radios, binocu- 
lars, and so forth. These are hard 
simple facts but they are basic. 

It is my humble opinion that our 
economy rests upon five pillars of equal 
strength and equal importance. 

These pillars of economic reason are: 

First. Investment: creates production. 

Second. Production: creates payrolls. 

Third. Payrolls: creates consumption. 

Fourth. Consumption: creates profits. 

Fifth. Profits: creates investment. 

At this point the process starts all over 
again and this has been true since man 
first invented the wheel and learned he 
could hire or use another man to push it. 
When all the pillars are equal the econ- 
omy is balanced. 

Today too much emphasis is placed 
upon consumption. Too many econo- 
mists measure retail sales as the barom- 
eter of our economic welfare. 

It is true in a sense but the volume of 
retail sales must reflect the production, 
payrolls, profit, and investment in the 
area of the sales. 

When a percentage of our retail sales 
is produced elsewhere we find the depre- 
ciation shows up in the balance of our 
economy and the other four pillars can- 
not adjust to meet the upward thrust of 
the consumption pillar which endangers 
the level of the whole economy. 

When any pillar is out of proportion, 
the economy becomes unbalanced. 
When the economy becomes unbalanced, 
it is susceptible to further damage from 
every breath of foul weather, whether it 
is a local storm or a hurricane from over- 
seas. 

You will note that the uptbrust of the 
pillar of consumption pushes the econ- 
omy out of balance. f 

It is a simple but true economic fact 
that as the overconsumption of foreign 
goods increases, production is raised 
through automation and the payrolls 
suffer by being attacked from both un- 
derconsumption of domestic production 
and automation. 

The next step is a disproportionate de- 
struction of the profits. Profits flow 
more to trade than they do to producers, 
labor, and industry. : 

The ultimate outcome of overcon- 
sumption of foreign-produced goods 
means the eventual weakening and in 
time the crumbling of the pillars of pay- 
rolls, profits, investments, and produc- 
tion in exactly that order. 

It has been said that imports are only 
3 percent of our gross national product. 
This is a false picture because we use 
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volume dollar figures and ignore the im- 
port at the retail level, the production, 
payroll, investment and profit level. 

I have said and repeat that I am not 
unmindful of our part in the world's 
economy. We prove this by helping 
other nations build their economy to a 
position of soundness and independence. 
We can not do it by weakening our own 
economy. 

When we hear arguments to the effect 
that we can outproduce and therefore 
undersell other countries in their own 
markets we fail to mention the products 
involved. 

Can we outproduce costwise, Japa- 
nese and German and other exporters 
tied to the Soviet Union in transistors, 
shoes, shirts, suits, ceramics, tile, glass, 
oil, rubber goods, leather goods, steel, 
aluminum products, autos or any number 
of consumer goods? 

The Japanese say they create 200,000 
jobs in America buying cotton, minerals, 
coal, machine tools, foodstuffs, and so 
forth, but they do not tell you how many 
jobs are lost by imports of the manufac- 
tured goods from Japan. 

The story of most recent date to tell 
the graphic and pitiful plight of Ameri- 
can workers displaced by foreign produc- 
tion involves General Electric and its 
lamp workers at East Boston, Mass. For 
the record I will only give the newspaper 
account without comment: 

Boston.—The City Council of Boston has 
unanimously denounced as “heartless” the 
announced decision of the General Electric 
Co. to shut down its East Boston lamp plant 
in a formal resolution adopted at its Decem- 
ber 18 meeting. 

THE CITY COUNCIL CONDEMNS THIS HEARTLESS 
> ACT THE RESOLUTION DECLARED 

In its formal action the council calls on 
the administration to protect the jobs of 
these 450 workers.. 

It calls on the Massachusetts congression- 
al delegation to take whatever steps are nec- 
essary to convince General Electric to rescind 
this heartless move. 

It directs that copies of the resolution be 
sent to the manager of GE's East Boston 
lamp works and to Ralph Cordiner, chairman 
of the board, General Electric Co., and to 
the Governor, attorney general, and to ap- 
propriate city, State, and National officials. 

TAKE FIGHT TO PEOPLE 

Last week workers at the East Boston lamp 
plant, members of UE Local 224, carried their 
fight directly to the people of Boston with a 
distribution of many thousands of leaflets 
at key points throughout the city. 

Headed “Fired for Christmas,” the leafiet 
told of GE's pre-Christmas action against 
them and declared: 

“Wages in Japan's lamp industry are 20 
percent of our American wages, and prices 
of their lamps on the American market are 
80 percent of our price. Profits on GE lamp 
production in the United States are enor- 
mous. Profits on Japanese production are 
even bigger. That's why GE is forcing us 
into unemployment.” 

RELIEF? 

East Boston, Mass—In announcing its 
plan to shut down the East Boston lamp 
plant in 1962, the General Electric Co. told 
its employees that it would spare no effort 
to see that they received suitable jobs either 
in GE or elsewhere, 

To date the company has posted on its 
bulletin boards as suitable jobs for displaced 
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lamp workers advertisements for dishwash- 
ers, babysitters, carhops, and domestic 
servants. 

This has happened many times from 
coast to coast and border to border. To- 
mato’ growers in California down from 
35,000 acres to 2,000 acres. Mushroom 
packers in Pennsylvania faced with seri- 
ous threat from foreign imports. Mexico 
embargos U.S. cars—Goodyear buys 
largest tire factory in Germany. Ford 
buys English auto plant—aluminum 
plant sold to American companies, 
Cement dumping causes labor layoffs in 
Pennsylvania and New York. Glass im- 
ports close U.S. plants. Eight hundred 
American-financed production facilities 
built overseas in the last 3 years. 

We were advised that by investing 
overseas we would cut the need for for- 
eign aid from our Government. This is 
not the case and the real result was a 
lessening of our exports of manufactured 
goods and an increase of imports of 
these items, in many cases from our own 
investments. 

Let us see how we are helping our 
friends with our foreign investments. 
Dollars invested abroad and the income the 

United States gets back 
{In millions] 


Investment] Ineome ! 


1956-61 (totals): 
Inves oer ts in Western 
— — $5, 141 $2, 261 
Investments in underde- 
8 5, 882 8. 794 
by} too in Latin 
— — 3, 057 4,379 
1 a 0 a year shows the 
gy nes HR in Western 
Buro p 1,322 427 
Investments in underde- 
veloped 8 608 1,474 
Investments in 
— 267 41 


+ Income to Americans from these investments. 


When we talk about investments by 
year are not we really putting back into 
the countries about what we took out 
the year before? No American corpora- 
tion operating in our economy would op- 
erate in like manner. It is no wonder 
that profits added to low wages and 
Government unions make oversea in- 
vestments attractive. 

Do these thousands of investors help 
our good neighbor policies or do they 
make a mockery out of high-sounding 
idealistic foreign policy? One wonders 
how many of the “Go Home Yank”’ cries 
came from the underpaid workers in 
American factories abroad. 

The strangest thing in the whole trade 
and tariff fight is the belief by labor 
that it will be benefited and counts on 
the cutting of industry profits to meet 
foreign competition while on the other 
hand industry believes it will be bene- 
fited by increasing production and hold- 
ing wages at present levels. 

First an analysis of the trade balance 
is needed before any intelligent person 
can use this as a base for a vote one 
way or the other on the new trade pro- 
gram. 

I refuse to take the large sum figures 
as any criteria of our success or failure 
in our trade policies. 
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You can get any results you want, de- 
pending upon which basis you are. using 
to get the results you want. 

For purposes of giving a seldom ex- 
posed view of our trade balances I will 
attempt to break down the figures in 
language that we can all understand. 

Before I start let me assure you that 
I have authority for my figures. 

We shall use the figures that best suit 
the purposes of the proponents of so- 
called free trade policies and accept 
them regardless of disagreements on the 
totals by some of us who have made 
studies that show the import figures are 
low and the export figures are high. 

The Government figures show exports, 
$21 billion—minus; with imports $14 bil- 
lion—plus—to use rounded figures. 

If we are to evaluate the importance 
and effect of this trade volume we must 
first remove from these figures the 
amounts that do not reflect true trade 
but rather represent the volumes of 
trade that is generated because of ac- 
tions by our own Government and which 
cannot be maintained without the gifts, 
loans, and financing by American tax- 
payers then the U.S. Treasury. 

Of the $21 billion of exports approxi- 
mately 30 percent is the type of trade. 
This means that over $6 billion of our 
exports are in fact not free trade or 
normal trade but rather trade that 
would not be possible under a true trade 
policy. 

We therefore can honestly say that 
our true trade balance measures about 
the same with exports and imports 
equal, give or take 10 percent. 

Using this as a true base we can say 
that measured by dollar volume our 
trade policy is economically sound. 

However, does the dollar volume truly 
reflect the impact upon employment and 
industry? 

Let us take a few examples of trade, 
item by item. 

A foreign country buys $2 million 
worth of hides and sells this country $2 
million worth of leather bags, shoes, 
gloves, and other items. 

Which country gained employment 
and which country weakened its indus- 
trial economy? 

Next let us analyze the export item. 
Whether the foreign country bought the 
hides or the domestic industry bought 
the hides, the producer of hides would 
have the same economic benefit meas- 
ured in jobs and profits. 

The difference is this. We import $2 
million worth of products produced at 
a cost in labor of one-third the wage 
paid in the United States. Using the 
norm of 50 percent of cost of production 
to be wages it means that $1 million of 
foreign wages reduced payrolls in the 
United States by $3 million. This $3 
million loss is first felt by the workers, 
second by the public treasury in tax 
losses, third by the industry in profit 
losses, again by the tax authorities in 
their second bite, and next by the whole 
communities’ business, professional 
and personal services. 

‘The loss in the services is seldom felt 
in less than 4 years except in a single 
industrial community such as Niland, 
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Calif. In this community 5 years ago, 
5,000 people lived and earned a livelihood 
entirely within the American economy of 
the United States. This earning was 
purely agriculturally based, the plant- 
ing, cultivating, processing, shipping, 
and marketing of 35,000 acres of to- 
matoes. 

Today, less than 1,000 people live in 
Niland. Only a few of these earn their 
livelihood from tomatoes since less than 
2,000 acres are now planted. 

What caused this breakdown. Simply 
put the competition of 80 cents a day 
labor in Mexico as against $1 an hour 
labor in California could not be over- 
come. Added to the labor differential 
was the additional cost to the California 
growers in payroll taxes, fuel, power, 
transportation, packaging, local taxes, 
and so forth. 

The freetraders argue that the Mexi- 
cans purchased farm machinery, tools, 
and other American made products 
which in turn they paid for with the 
money they got for the tomatoes. In 
theory this is sound. In practice the 
naked truth is seen when the “for sale” 
signs, the dilapidated public buildings, 
the loss of income by the workers, the 
loss of investment by the farmers, and 
the loss of the productivity of the farms 
measures the net effort of this trade. 
Dollar volumes may be the same or even 
in our favor but what about the com- 
munity—where does jt fit in. 

Time will not allow a complete break- 
down and a coverage of the thousands of 
products adversely affected by our trade 
policies. 

One thing we can say without contra- 
diction. For every dollar of consumer 
goods purchased abroad, a minimum of 
$144 is lost by wage earners in America. 
For our exports to equal this wage loss 
without regard to taxes, and so forth, 
exports must be at least three times as 
great as imports dollar wise for our 
economy to survive. 

In plain words, if wages paid to work- 

ers amount to $7 billion by imports, it 
takes $21 billion out of our wage econ- 
omy. 
Let us look at another fixed cost that 
US. production must carry that is com- 
pletely out of line competitively. Let us 
look at Japan for instance. 

Japan has 70 million people with a 
national budget of $6 billion. The 
United States has 180 million people and 
a budget of $93 billion. The budget 
must come from wages, profits, and in- 
ternal taxation and unless products im- 
ported are taxed at customs in the same ~ 
amount that taxes add to the cost of a 
domestic product, that product becomes 
noncompetitive because of Government 
taxes, forgetting wages and other differ- 
entials already in excess of foreign costs. 

When we talk about competition with 
foreign products and export-import 
balances let us talk less theory and non- 
sense and more dollars and cents. 

The administration this year is using 
agriculture and textiles as bait in getting 
support for the new program. 

It is stated that we export $2 billion 
worth of farm products to the Common 
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Market and we only buy $500 million 
from the Common Market. 

However, we are not told that the $2 
billion worth we sell costs the American 
taxpayers about $500 million in taxes 
in the form of farm subsidies whereas the 
$500 million of farm products we buy 
displaces farm products not. subsidized, 
high in labor and wage costs and pri- 
vately grown and marketed. 

We sell wheat, corn, cotton, and so 
forth, all subsidized, and we buy farm 
Products that compete with our self- 
ee and self-supporting agricul- 
ure. 

In this regard let me quote from the 
California Farmer, January 6, 1962: 

During the past 10 years, we have spent 
$26 billion on farm programs. During that 
Same period, we have imported $42 billion 
worth of agricultural commodities. 

That's free trade. We import to store. 

There are no farm problems, except those 
Created by the planners of this Nation 
through unfair, unequal and unjust import 
competition. 

This sounds fantastic, but if the Ameri- 
Can farmer were permitted to raise and 
Market a major part of the food and fiber 
that is consumed by the American people 
we don't have acres enough today to pro- 
duce it. The problem is that agricultural 
esa have created an agricultural sur- 

us. 

Furthermore, agriculture has been so com- 
mingled with foreign aid, foreign trade, 
foreign relations, Goyernment programs and 
State Department planners, that a bad pub- 
Uc image of the farmer has been created. 
Free enterprise and agriculture markets have 
Virtually been destroyed. 


The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp dated April 
18, 1961, states as follows: 


From 1949 to 1959, we imported twice as 
much barley as our surplus grew during that 
Period. In fact, we imported more during 
that period than we had on hand as surplus 
at the end of 1959. In oats, we imported 
four times as much from 1949 to 1959 as 
Our surplus grew during the same period 
imports approximately equaled the surplus 
on hand at the end of 1959. The situation 
in rye is even more vivid. From 1949 to 
1959, we produced 46.5 million less bushels 
than the amount of the total of this crop. 
Yet during this same period, our surplus in- 
creased by 4.5 million bushels, due to the 
fact that we imported 52.7 million bushels. 


Perhaps there are some farmers in the 
United States who feel that the trade 
Policy is not injurious but the record 
Shows that not only are nonsubsidized 
farm products in danger but that all 
agriculture is suffering from these un- 
Sound trade policies. 

In closing let me read from the New 
York Times, December 27, 1961: 

The National Committee for an Effective 
Congress, a bipartisan organization of 35 
Members, gives financial and other support 
to liberal and internationally minded can- 
didates for the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. Sidney H. Scheuer, a New York 
industrialist, is chairman and George R. 
Donahue, a New York labor-management 
Consultant, is vice chairman. 

Maurice Rosenblatt, of Washington, chair- 
man of the committee's ad board, said 
the committee planned to contribute akout 
$250,000 to co onal candidates in the 
1962 races, largely on the basis of their 
Tecords on the foreign-trade issue. He said 
the campaign funds had been supplied by 
20,000 donors. 
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The bulletin suggested that a shift in ad- 
ministration tactics for dealing with Con- 
gress would be necessary to win favorable 
consideration of major recommendations in 
the International economic field. 

They said the administration in its con- 
gressional liaison had relied on the wheeler- 
dealer spokesman, the courthouse type of 
politico. 

They contended that it should substitute 
the legislative craftsman who would work 
with key legislators in drafting legislation. 

As the issue of free trade develops, the 
rightwing coalition may suffer a shotgun di- 
vorce, it asserted. For the economic unity 
of the free world is a proposition that no 
clearheaded advocate of capitalism can 
deny—and it is a proposition that no emo- 
tional isolationist or a xenophobe, can 
accept. 


First, let me say that if the type of 
outright purchase of votes is put on a 
bidding basis we can expect the com- 
plete destruction of our system of gov- 
ernment. 8 

Second, the proposal to substitute 
“legislative commissar” for the legiti- 
mate system of contacting Congressmen 
spells of communism in its worst form. 

Third, I find myself in the same posi- 
tion as the fellow who was arrested for 
hitting a man who had called him a 
hyena, 3 years before. 

In explanation over the passage of 
time he said “I just found out what a 
hyena looked like.” 

I am in the same fix, I just learned 
what a xenophobe looks like. 


Citizens of Wisconsin Are Proud of 


“Country Beautiful” a Notable New 
Magazine With an Inspired Approach 
and a Truly Artistic Format 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House a new and proud addi- 
tion to the field of magazine publishing— 
Country Beautiful. In a day filled with 
the commonplace it is a pleasure to wel- 
come the exceptional. 

This publication—which was launched 
last September after extensive plan- 
ning—shows in every page the sensitiv- 
ity of that planning. 

In a day filled with commercialism it 
is a pleasure to welcome a magazine 
which succeeds in being totally different. 
It deals with the values which affect the 
spirit. Every article published is de- 
signed to help the reader better under- 
stand his situation and to help him find 
ways of improving himself and his sur- 
roundings. The art work and the pho- 
tography are of the highest quality and 
give positive representation to the beau- 
ty of those surroundings, and to the great 
potential in them which man can help 
to realize. This theme was well present- 
ed in an article in an early issue on 
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President Kennedy’s food for peace pro- 
gram. 

It has always been a pleasure to rep- 
resent the State of Wisconsin. To the 
many reasons for this there has now 
been added a new one—Country Beauti- 
ful. Bing Crosby summed it up better 
than Ican when he said: 

Country Beautiful is a breath of pure, 
fresh country air, in a smoke-filled world. 


Proposed New Agency Would End Home 
Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to have inserted in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a letter, and 
attached article from Nations Business 
of November 1961, which I sent to every 
Member of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. I feel yery concerned 
about this issue and believe my letter 
and enclosure should be published so 
that the people of this country can draw 
their own conclusions: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 15, 1962. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: I am enclosing a reprint 
of an article which appeared in the Novem- 
ber 1961 issue of Nations Business and which 
pertains to certain legislation before the 
Congress; namely, HR. 8429 and S. 1633. 
Both of these bills propose the establish- 
ment of a Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing. Both bills have been reported out 
of committee and will soon be scheduled for 
floor action by both the Senate and the 
House. 

As you may know, I am a great believer in 
States’ rights, and I am firmly convinced 
that the enactment of the proposed legisla- 
tion would result in too great a concentra- 
tion of power within the proposed new 
Department. I have no doubt that the new 
Secretary and his staff would administer 
their responsibilities and duties with integ- 
rity and sound judgment; however, there is 
a grave possibility that ultimately this newly 
established Cabinet post would attract those 
with more selfish motives. Should this 
come to pass and should the proposed 
Department become infiltrated by people of 
questionable motives, the best interests of 
our Nation could be severely jeopardized. 
The proposed new Department would effec- 
tively put an end to home rule and States“ 
rights. 

Iam afraid that those who have proposed 
this centralization of control would be the 
first to rue its consequences. A new Secre- 
tary of Urban Affairs could pull strings in 
all of the cities throughout the United 
States, and then the mayors and city offi- 
cials would be merely puppets directed by 
the new Department. Power to control city 
governments would be vested in Washington. 
People would lose personal contact with local 
governments which are most intimately con- 
cerned with their welfare. The proposed 
new Department would be powerful, and 
no doubt tremendously large new spending 
programs would evolve and sweep across the 
country. 
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There are too many such in this 
country today. In my home city of Reno 
the urban renewal program has resulted in 
absolute chaos. It has been labeled, and 
rightfully so, a real estate man’s delight be- 
cause it has been in the hands of appointed 
Officials rather than elected officials. This 
naturally has created a very dangerous situa- 
tion. Hundreds of homes have been con- 
demned for resale and profit. 

I have just returned from Nevada where I 
represent an entire State, and my people are 
getting tired of paying taxes to support 
domestic rat-hole spending and foreign aid 
giveaway programs. I cannot help but feel 
that a large majority of the American people 
today feel the same way. 

Frankly, I have been worried for several 
years over an ever increasing tendency on the 
part of both Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministrations to centralize power and con- 
trol in Washington. Nikita Khrushchev sald 
3% months before his visit to the United 
States, “We cannot expect the Americans to 
jump from capitalism to communism, but we 
can assist their elected leaders in giving 
Americans small doses of socialism, until 
they suddenly awaken to find they have 
communism.” 

Big government and centralized control is 
certainly leading this Nation into socialism. 
I have opposed many so-called liberal bills. 
I consider H.R. 8429 and S. 1633 to be by far 
the most liberal proposals ever introduced 
into Congress. I feel that since 1932 the 
Congress has departed far too far from the 
basic principles set forth in the Constitution 
of this country, and fear and frustration 
have been embedded in the hearts of its 
people. The truth has been withheld from 
the people. They have been encouraged to 
dig holes in the ground for shelters and bury 
themselves like moles to escape annihilation. 
Would it not be better for the press and 
public officials to question what would hap- 
pen to the Russians if our missiles were to 
land on Russian soil. We are not a Nation 
of cowards. Let us keep America American. 

Let us turn again toward those basic 
Jeffersonian Democratic principles upon 
which this Nation was founded and resist 
that influence expounded by Khrushchev. 
Let us preserve States’ rights and lessen the 
tendency to turn to central government for 
every fringe benefit. Let us remember that 
statement made by an American patriot fol- 
lowing the Revolutionary War, “Millions for 
defense, but not one cent for tribute.” Let 
us give our children as much if not more of 
what America stands for than that which we 
received so that they may have an incentive 
in life and the will to continue to fight for 
those principles upon which this Nation was 
built. Let us turn from vast spending pro- 
grams to building a strong basic economy in 
this country for our children and our chil- 
dren's children to enjoy. 

I wish you would read the accompanying 
reprint and then I know that in all good 
judgment HR. 8429 and S. 1633 will be 
defeated. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER S. BARING, 
Congressman jor Nevada. 
WASHINGTON REACHES FOR YOUR Crry HALL: 
Pnorosxp New AGENCY WouLD END Home 
RULE 


Control of city governments could move to 

Washington if Co: votes next year to 
establish a Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing. 
It's likely your city would then be less 
responsive to your individual needs. You 
would lose personal contact with the level 
of government which affects you most. 

The new cabinet-level agency is recom- 
mended by the Kennedy administration, 
strongly backed by city officials and, among 
others, the AFL-CIO, 
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By establishing a direct line of communi- 
cation from the mayor's office to the center 
of the Federal Government, it would soon 
become the most powerful and expensive 
Cabinet post. The authority of Governors, 
State legislatures, and other local levels of 
government would be demolished. 

Although the backers of the proposed de- 
partment put most of their stress publicly 
on the need for Federal coordination, plan- 
ning, and research, they have in recent years 
been in the forefront of every fight to enlarge 
present Federal welfare programs—housing, 
urban renewal, community facilities, water 
treatment plants, airports, schools. 

They’ve battled vigorously to get Uncle 
Sam deeply involved in dozens of new areas: 
helping depressed communities, combating 
juvenile delinquency, expanding public 
health facilities, modernizing and renovat- 
ing hospitals, subsidizing commuter facili- 
ties, acquiring park lands. They've sug- 
gested the Federal Government take on such 
other chores as helping cities to relocate in- 
dustry, planning public works, fire preven- 
tion, even snow removal. 

Opponents of the new Department put its 
real purpose bluntly: to pressure within the 
administration, with Congress, and with the 
public for big new spending programs the 
cities have long wanted. 

MOST EXPENSIVE DEPARTMENT 


“To say that the bill merely conveys status 
to the present housing agency without 
transferring any functions in or out of the 
agency,” say five Republican members of the 
House Government Operations Committee, 
“only describes the first step of the long- 
range strategy—a strategy apparently de- 
signed to bring the solution of the day-to- 
day problems of community life under the 
direction of centralized government.” 

Declares a minority report by two south- 

ern Democrats and two Republicans on the 
Senate Government Operations Committee: 
“A department of Government which will 
earry out the functions envisioned by the 
supporters of (this) plan will be the most 
powerful cabinet post—and it will be the 
most expensive.” 
The fight for the Department of Urban Af- 
fairs has been gathering momentum in re- 
cent years. President Eisenhower resisted 
it, warning that “nothing is really solved, 
and ruinous tendencies are set in motion, 
by yielding to the deceptive bait of the easy 
Federal tax dollar.” 

But the 1960 Democratic platform and 
Democratic Presidential Candidate John F. 
Kennedy made the Department of Urban Af- 
fairs a key campaign promise. 

Shortly after Mr. Kennedy's election, some 
of his advisers started having second 
thoughts on the idea, and wished the ad- 
ministration weren't committed quite so 
firmly, but it was too late—particularly in 
view of the way the big-city leaders had 
delivered votes. The administration last 
spring recommended the plan, the two Gov- 
ernment Operations Committees held hear- 
ings, and both approved the measure. It is 
ready for floor action early next year in both 
Senate and House. 

The proposed bill would set up a new De- 
partment of Urban Affairs and Housing. It 
would immediately absorb the Federal Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, including the 
Public Housing Administration, Federal 
Housing Administration, Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration, Community Facilities Admin- 
istration, and Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation. 

In addition to administering these existing 
housing programs, the new department 
would be directed to study and advise the 
the President on new problems in housing 
and urban development, provide technical 
assistance to States and cities, encourage 
comprehensive State and local planning on 
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community development, and coordinate 
Federal, State, and local programs for urban 
aid. 

The bill has been caught in a slight cross 
fire because all indications are that Presi- 
dent Kennedy intends to appoint as Secre- 
tary of the new department his present 
Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Robert Weaver. Mr. Weaver 
would thus become the first Negro Cabinet 
member, and this prospect has obliged some 
southerners who might ordinarily have sup- 
ported the new department to oppose it. At 
the same time this has brought 
support for the bill from some Republicans 
who might otherwise haye opposed the de- 
partment but now fear being placed in an 
anticivil-rights position. Unless its oppo- 
nents rally between now and the time the 
bill will be voted on in early 1962, the odds 
strongly favor its enactment. 

Establishment of the new department 
would climax a trend that has been grow- 
ing steadily in recent years—a trend of 
cities turning to Washington for financial 
help. 

City officials claim this is the natural re- 
sult of the Nation’s increasing urbanization. 
Today, they point out, some 70 percent of all 
Americans live in about 200 metropolitan 
areas, and practically all future U.S. popula- 
tion growth is expected to be in urban areas. 
These new metropolitan areas, they contmue, 
expand rapidly across city, county, and 
State lines. Their needs for new and en- 
larged local services outstrip the availability 
of local taxes, the argument goes. 

So they turn to the States, and what do 
they find? According to city officials, they 
find a legislature whose membership was set 
back in the days when the States were pre- 
dominantly rural rather than urban areas. 

Even where the States are sympathetic, the 
cities say, they haye run out of resources or 
lack the power to do anything for metro- 
politan areas that cut across State bound- 
aries. 

So the answer is to turn to the Federal 
Government. 

Sponsors of the bill suggest that all they 
want for the cities is the same sort of repre- 
sentation other groups already get. They 

say the Agriculture Perea ase ena represents 
the farmers, the Department 
represents business, Soe TaI Labor Department 
represents workers, but no one represents 
the city dwellers. 

Over and over they that the only 
purpose is to coordinate and help plan. “No 
new programs would be established by the 
bill, nor would provisions of sub- 
stantive law be altered,” the official Senate 
report on the bill goes out of its way to 
proclaim. 

“There is considerable research being car- 
ried on today,” asserts Mayor Richard Daley 
of Chicago, “but such studies are made in 
bits and pieces. The results are often not 
widely publicized, and a Federal department 
could not only develop its own program of 
essential information but would have chan- 
nels available to distribute basic research 
studies to city, county and State officials.” 

Declares Senator JOSEPH CLank, Pennsyl- 
vania Democrat and Senate of the 
new department: “State or city officials with 
complaints will have someone to whom to 
turn. A local official with an inquiry will be 
able to get one-stop service instead of being 
bucked around from one Federal agency to 
another.” 

Not only do the bill's sponsors protest their 
innocence of new spending aims; they assert 
it will make things more efficient and even 
more economical. 

Senator KENNETH KEATING, New York Re- 
publican, another sponsor, argues: “The cre- 
ation of a new department to deal with 
urban ‘problems does not necessarily mean 
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the Federal Government is going to spend 
more money. By bringing together under 
One department a number of separate agen- 
cies that now, in many cases, overlap, we 
May actualty be able to realize considerable 
Savings.” 

But opponents remain skeptical. They 
Point to the past history of new departments, 
which rapidly become advocates and lobby- 
ists within the Government for the groups 
they represent—the Agriculture Department 
fighting for bigger farm spending; the Labor 
Department pushing for more spending for 
workers; the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare constantly supporting en- 
larged outlays in its areas. Appropriations 
for the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the newest cabinet post, have 
jumped from something under $2 billion in 
the year ended June 30, 1953, to more than 
$3.8 billion in the year ended June 30, 1961, 
while civilian employment in the agency has 
climbed from some 36,600 workers to almost 
63,200. 

It's far more than history and normal 
bureaucratic trends that worry the oppon- 
ents of the Department of Urban Affairs. 
They're more concerned over the records of 
the chief backers of the new Department. 

The two main sponsors—the American Mu- 
nicipal Association and the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors—last year asked the Democratic 
and Republican nominating conventions to 
adopt urban affairs planks “endorsing the 
Principle of Federal grants-in-aid as an ap- 
propriate method through which the Na- 
tional Government with its broadly based 
tax resources can fulfill its duties and obli- 
gations in helping local governments.” 

Specifically, the proposed plank called for 
Federal-city cooperation on “urban renewal, 
highways, mass transit, airports, water sup- 
Ply, air pollution, juvenile delinquency, hos- 
Pital construction, atomic energy, civil de- 
fense, area redevelopment, payments in lieu 
of taxes, and public works.” 

In almost every bill, considered by Con- 
gress this year in the welfare field, these 
groups fought for enlarged programs. For 
example, they called for a 5-year program of 
$100 million a year for airport help, with 
the Administrator having far more leeway in 
the type of projects to be helped. The previ- 
Ous program was $63 million a year. Con- 
gress authorized a new program of $75 mil- 
lion a year for 3 years. 

The National Housing Conference urged 
that $1 billion a year be voted indefinitely 
for urban renewal; Congress actually voted 
$2 billion for a 3- to 5-year period. 

Congress authorized $75 million of aid 
for commuter facilities and $50 million of 
Federal help for cities to acquire open spaces 
for parks, recreation, conservation and scenic 
areas; the urban groups suggested a $500 
Million, 10-year program of transportation 
help and a $500 million, 5-year program of 
open space support. 

City officials urged not only continued and 
enlarged aid for new hospital construction 
but a $160 million annual program to mod- 
ernize and renovate older hospitals. The 
Municipal groups led a successful fight for 
more than double past Federal spending for 
community health services and facilities. 

Advocates of the Urban Affairs Department 
have supported new programs of Federal 
Spending—some large, some small—to com- 
bat air pollution, provide special housing 
for minority group members, build arterial 
Streets, construct libraries and cultural facil- 
ities, subsidize public works planning, and 
help in locating and relocating industry. 

The International Association of Fire 
Fighters even argued that “fire prevention 
in this day and age is no longer solely a 
Matter of local concern, but is a serious 
national problem,” and urged the Federal 
Government to provide technical assistance 
and planning aid to local communities in 
this field, help standardize equipment and 
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appliances, and promote regional and inter- 
state cooperation among fire departments. 
NEED TO CUT DEFICIT 


“There is a steady stream of pious pro- 
testations in Government,” says the Senate 
minority report, “that we need to cut down 
the deficit and the public debt, but we will, 
in one sweeping gesture, create a Goliath 
which will drain our Treasury and which will 
keep a watchful police eye on every urban 
community and its citizens, planning, spend- 
ing, directing, until citizens will not call city 
hall when streets need repair or a water main 
needs replacing, but will notify their Con- 
gressman to contact the Cabinet member 
handling such problems, seeking repairs and 
services.” 

Establishment of the Urban Affairs De- 
partment, opponents predict, will encourage 
groups pushing other new departments to 
lobby for their interests within the Govern- 
ment. Bills already are pending to set up 
a dozen other new Cabinet posts, ranging 
from a Department of Transportation and a 
Department of Science to a Department of 
Peace and eyen a Department of Public 
Relations. 

Opponents use other powerful arguments, 
too. To the contention of the bill’s backers 
that they want coordination, the opponents 
point out that two Federal agencies con- 
tributing from half to two-thirds of all resi- 
dential mortgage financing are omitted from 
the new department—the Home Loan Bank 
Boards and the Veterans’ Administration. 
The bill's critics suggest these have been de- 
liberately omitted for the time being to avoid 
stirring up opposition from veterans and 
housing groups, but that once the bill is 
passed, the new agency will grab for them. 
The same argument is made about many 
other programs which logically could be ex- 
pected to go into the new department but 
which are being left for the present in other 
agencies. 

Thus, while the sponsors proclaim they 
want to give city officials “one-stop service” 
in Washington, they've carefully left in ex- 
isting departments a long list of urban 
programs ranging from roads and airports to 
schools and water pollution treatment 
facilities. 

The bill’s backers have for the most part 
been carefully guarded in public about pro- 
grams that might later be transferred to the 
new department, but every once in a while 
some clues are dropped. Thus Representa- 
tive J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, the California Re- 
publican who was one of the department's 
first proponents, told the House Government 
Operations Committee that he thought such 
programs as helping cities to fight smog 
and polluted water “would be included, 


normally” in an Urban Affairs Department, - 


and that aid for education “could well be 
transferred to this new department.” 

When the bill’s adherents argue that cities 
deserye Cabinet representation, opponents 
counter that other Cabinet members such 
as the Attorney General, Secretary of Labor, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and others already serve urban interests, and 
that this new department would be the first 
Lent on geographic rather than functional 
1 $ 

They suggest that cities should use the 
facilities of existing departments and, if 
something more is needed, it could be pro- 
vided by a coordinating official in the Budget 
Bureau or White House—without any huge 
new bureaucracy set up to lobby for new 
spending. Cities can do far more to help 
themselves solve what are and must remain 
primarily local problems. 

Finally, opponents make a major stand on 
the argument that the new department 
would undermine the traditional American 
Federal system. Cities, they say, would turn 
more and more to the Central Government, 
bypassing State and other local units. These 
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would atrophy, and ultimately the cities 
themselves would be swallowed up by the 
Central Government., 

“A powerful Cabinet department of this 
type would tend to weaken existing relation- 
ships between States and their political sub- 
divisions and would materially accelerate the 
dependency of local government upon the 
National Government,” the executive com- 
mittee of the Governors’ conference declared 
in opposing the proposed new department. 

CITIES MIGHT DOMINATE 


Said the National Association of County 
Officials: “We feel establishment of such a 
department may well empower large metro- 
politan cities to deal directly with the Fed- 
eral Government, bypassing not only the 
States but local communities as well: Those 
of us at the local government level have grave 
concern that the proposed department, once 
set up, might strengthen the hand of the 
metropolitan core city to the extent it would 
be in a position, because of its close associa- 
tion with the Federal Government, to domi- 
nate other local municipalities which operate 
contiguously to or within the periphery of 
the core city’s metropolitan area.” 

The Senate minority report warns that “a 
line of communications will be set up di- 
rectly from the city mayor's office to the 
center of the Federal Government. County 
commissioners, State legislatures, Governors 
will be ignored.” And as for the cities them- 
Selves, “If Washington pays the bill, Wash- 
ington will direct the action. More than 
hopscotching over State and county govern- 
ment, this new department can eventually 
nullify local city government.” 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newsletter of Janu- 
ary 20, 1962: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

The U.S. budget fiscal year 1963 (July 1962 
through June 1963), a summary of the 
President's recommendations for expendi- 
tures and estimation of receipts, reached 
Congress this week. Previously, as usual, 
each department and agency submitted re- 
quests for money, based on fulfilling exist- 
ing law, previously passed by Congress and 
reflecting additional proposals by the Presi- 
dent. The President proposes and Congress 
disposes. So now the Appropriation Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate will make 
their respective studies and findings, and 
present appropriation resolutions which 
Congress will trim, add to, or defeat. 

Some of the ironies and faults of our sys- 
tem include: (1) There is little, if any, real 
liaison between congressional committees 
relative to any sort of spending-income blue- 
print, including the budget. Rather, it is 
a piecemeal operation. (2) Government 
agencies pad their requests knowing Con- 
gress will trim to show fiscal responsibility 
and frugality. Result is confusing—more 
is spent than ever before but is less than re- 
quested, so Congressmen can have it both 
ways. (3) Backdoor spending, direct auto- 
matic withdrawals from the Treasury, violat- 
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ing constitutional procedures of going 
through congressional committees, now ac- 
count for one-fifth of the budget ($20 bil- 
lion last year though the President requested 
$29 billion). (4) There is no constitutional 
limitation to spending not exceeding income, 
The Chief Executive merely estimates the 
anticipated receipts but proposes the spend- 
ing of whatever amount he desires. 

The budget is not a reliable guideline, 
therefore, for these reasons and others, but 
it is a semblance of one. So we should note 
these particulars: (1) The cash budget shows 
proposed spending of $114.8 billion (not $92.5 
billion of the administrative budget), and 
estimated receipts of $116.6 billion (not $93 
billion); (2) the estimated receipts must go 
up $11 billion in the administrative budget, 
$14 billion in the cash budget just to break 
even. That means the gross national prod- 
uct, total U.S. business income, must jump 
from the approximate $520 billion level of 
1961 to the forecasted $570 billion or Fed- 
eral tax income will fall short and thus 
create a deficit. (I predict a deficit this year 
of several billions at least.) (3) Additional 
expenditures most assuredly will be asked 
by the President as the year progresses. (4) 
In our most prosperous year (a) no provision 
is being made to reduce our gigantic debt 
on which interest cost alone will be over 
$9 billion; (b) no tax reform and cuts, 
needed so badly, such as depreciation reform 
and reduction of each bracket, are planned. 
Indeed, the Korean wartime taxes are being 
asked for extension again, Further, tax 
increases are in prospect as well as postal 
rate increase. 

This budget signals a rocketing into fur- 
ther Government tax, spending, and con- 
trol. The Fabian Socialists surrounding the 
President obviously do not believe in individ- 
ual initiative and freedom from tax and 
Government regulation. Fortunately, Con- 
gress has the option of cutting the spend- 
ing, and the people can influence Congress, 
if not the Presidential aids. 

The Dallas Federal Building was omitted 
from the budget, although approved and re- 
approved by the House and Senate. An over- 
sight, of course, since the yearly rentals now 
paid exceed the cost of the new building by 
an estimated $990,000 a year. The adminis- 
tration, pledged to fiscal responsibility, can- 
not afford to overlook this economy. Nor is 
the convenience of central location to citi- 
zens and Federal personnel to be overlooked. 
I have called this to the attention of the 
Appropriation Committee chairman and 
ranking members. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House has the responsibility for both House 
and Senate of originating all revenue meas- 
ures; that is, tax bills. Coincidentally, the 
key proposals of the President's program will 
come before this 25-man committee. Texas 
is fortunate to have two members on this key 
committee—with the Democratic election of 
CLARK THOMPpsON—Jjoining me. The tenta- 
tive lineup of bills includes first, the Presi- 
dent's 10-point tax proposal, public assist- 
ance welfare changes, trade and tariffs exten- 
sion and alteration, public debt increase, and 
medical care for the aged under social secur- 
ity. As I see it, elements in all five of these 
violate constitutional principles and, there- 
fore, must be even more closely examined. 
(See last week's newsletter, Alger seven-point 
positive program.) 

The weekly television series this year will 
include Ways and Means Committee person- 
nel to inform further Dallas constituents and 
taxpayers. 

Among CONGRESSIONAL RECORD statements 
I presented this week is the danger confront- 
ing all U.S. citizens in the right of associa- 
tion as found in private clubs. If Govern- 
ment can prescribe such association, logically 
there can be no freedom of association left, 
including within the home. 
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Additional legislation I shall support this 
year (beyond Alger bills already in the hop- 
per) are: (1) U.S. withdrawal from the 
United Nations. (2) Withdrawal of U.S. 
subsidy of Communist propaganda distribu- 
tion in the United States. (3) Foreign aid 
only to nations of free people, with demo- 
cratically chosen governments (and then 
only on a self-help basis). (4) Withdrawal 
of U.S. recognition of any nation taken over 
by the Communist conspiracy, Yugoslavia, 
Poland, etc. (5) Reinstate the Monroe Doc- 
trine in this hemisphere. (6) Reunification 
of all Germany. (7) Protection for U.S. 
citizens throughout the world from bodily 
harm and their property from expropriation. 

To all my constituents I want it clearly 
understood that I shall continue to defend 
my proclaimed legislative principles, in terms 
of the great issues of the day, asking no 
quarter, giving no quarter. I shall not en- 
gage in personal recriminations nor at- 
tempted character assassination. I shall 
protect all taxpayers in my district, my State, 
and the Nation from the selfish desires of 
any individual, pressure group, or groups 
that want their way in Federal aid or con- 
trol, but are unmindful (intentionally or 
unintentionally) of what is best for our 
Nation as a whole. This course of conduct 
alone will preserve our Republic in a de- 
mocracy and the self-respect, dignity and 
freedom of our people. The contrary course 
will only downgrade our form of Govern- 
ment and our free society, if not destroy it. 

So it is in keeping with this policy that 
I believe it is vital that the people know and 
understand the voting records of key Mem- 
bers of Congress as a guide to the liberal or 
conservative complexion of the two parties. 
I inserted a comprehensive report in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp this week, not to 
challenge the right of a Member to vote his 
convictions, but to put an end to the con- 
fusion which exists in the minds of some 
because the waters are often muddied. 
Copies of this report are available by writ- 
ing my office. 

BILLS INTRODUCED BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 

ALGER, 1ST SESSION, 87TH CONGRESS, 1961 


There are several approaches a Member of 
Congress may use in introducing legislation. 
Some believe it is more effective to be identi- 
fied with a volume of bills and, therefore, 
they sponsor measures on a variety of sub- 
jects. They increase the total by cosponsor- 
ing bills with which they are sympathetic 
and by introducing companion bills on the 
same subject, 

My own approach is to limit the Introduc- 
tion of bills to those refiecting the basic 
principles in which I believe, the strength- 
ening of constitutional government and 
the rights and liberties of the people. I 
cosponsor legislation or introduce companion 
bills only when I believe that by attaching 
my name to such a bill I can materially 
further its cause. Consequently, the meas- 
ures I personally introduce are carefully se- 
lected according to this formula and are 
strictly Limited in number. I do, of course, 
work closely with Members who sponsor 
bills in which I believe (1) in the Ways and 
Means Committee, (2) by testifying before 
other committees and, (3) on the floor of 
the House, and do all possible to help get 
them enacted. 

In my opinion, this is the manner in which 
I can be most effective as a legislator. It 
should be kept in mind, too, in assessing the 
success of a Representative in affecting the 
enactment of legislation, that it is accepted 
practice in the House for the chairman of 
the committee handling the bill to attach 
his own name to it when it is reported from 
his committee. 

In order to keep you informed, I am in- 
cluding, herewith, a list of the public bills 
and resolutions I introduced in the Ist ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress: 
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H.J. Res, 11. Calling for a constitutional 
amendment which would make it mandatory 
to balance the Federal budget each year, 

H.J. Res. 138. Seeking a constitutional 
amendment which would prohibit the Fed- 
eral Government from engaging in business 
in competition with private enterprise. 

H.J. Res. 448. A declaration by the Ameri- 
can people that the Government pursue such 
policies as will insure a victory over the 
worldwide Communist conspiracy. 

H.R. 2200. Cosponsored with Congressman 
Sip HERLONG, of Florida, and Congressman 
Howarp Baker, of Tennessee, for amending 
the Internal Revenue Code to bring about 
personal income and corporate tax reform. 

H.R. 4573, H.R. 8407. To make labor unions 
subject to antitrust law. The second bill 
(H.R. 8407) is an amended version of the 
first to clear up any misunderstanding as to 
interpretation. 

H.J. Res. 512. Calling for an amendment 
to the Constitution to protect the sovereignty 
of the United States by prohibiting treaties 
which will supersede the Constitution of the 
United States. (The Bricker amendment.) 

And others of more specific nature dealing 
with particular problems within the frame- 
work of these same basic beliefs. 


Space Life Sciences 
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HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, with 
reference to remarks I have made earlier 
on the excellence of William Hines, of 
the Washington Evening Star, in cover- 
ing scientific news, I want to offer for the 
Record two more articles by Mr, Hines 
concerning recent developments in space 
life sciences: 

FLYER Is Mosr RELIABLE Factor IN X-15, 

Por Says 
(By William Hines) 

San ANTONIO, Tex., January 11,—The hold- 
er of the world’s airplane speed record says 
the pilot has proved to be “the most trouble- 
free component plane system.” 

Maj. Robert M. White made this evalua- 
tion in a talk yesterday to about 500 scien- 
tists attending a series of lectures on aero- 
space medicine here. Later, he told an inter- 
viewer he believes the same will hold true 
when men get into space operation full scale, 
as in the orbital filght of Astronaut John 
Glenn, now scheduled for January 23, 

LIMITS NOT REACHED 

Major White said the X~15's present speed 
and altitude records are nowhere near the 
limit for the rocket-propelled plane. He set 
both marks—217,000 feet altitude and 4,093,- 
mile-per-hour speed, in the X-15 last No- 
vember. The X~15s—three were produced 
under a $120 million contract—already have 
performed close to their design limits. The 
skin of the X-15 is supposed to withstand 
air friction heats up to 1,200° F. On one 
flight the leading edges of the wings glowed 
at a temperature of 1,160°, and a small area 
on the tail surface actually exceeded 1,200. 

Major White said the X-15 would not be 
usable as an earth-orbitable vehicle because 
reentry temperatures from an orbital speed 
of 17,500 miles an hour would be far above 
the plane's capacity. 

CALLS MEDICAL MONITORING VITAL 


Lt. Col. Burt Rowen, who has worked 
closely with Major White in the X-15 pro- 
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gram, endorsed the flyer's evaluation of man 
as the key to the space program. He warned 
against the advice of economy-minded per- 
sons who would see medical monitoring in- 
Struments eliminated from space vehicles. 

“If they are eliminated,” he said, “it 
Would be possible to lose a spacecraft and 
crew and never know what caused the mal- 
function, It would even be possible to make 
the same mistake twice.” 

Colonel Rowen, Chief of the Bioastronau- 
tics Branch of the Air Force Flight Test 
Center in California's Mohave Desert, dis- 
cussed the tremendous stresses imposed on 
X-15 pilots. He showed heartbeat and 
breathing records taken while Major White 
Was setting his X-15 record November 9. 
They ranged up to 150 heartbeats and 35 
breaths per minute, or double the normal 
rates. 

“When the President’s Scientific Advisory 
Committee first became aware of the high 
heart and respiration rates (of pilots in 
high-performance aircraft) they became con- 
cerned with the question of success of the 
Mercury program,” Colonel Rowen said. 
“But now this has come to be regarded as 
normal.” 

CITES SOLAR FLARE PERIL 

A third speaker, Dr. Charles Sondhaus of 
the University of Callfornia, warned that 
an astronaut caught in space by a solar flare 
might age 3 years or more as a result of 
radiation received. Dr. Sondhaus, a physi- 
elst, added that such an astronaut could 
probably finish his mission, but at a some- 
what reduced efficiency.” 

A solar fiare—the burst of powerfully 
charged particles from the sun—could easily 
give a spaceman a radiation dose of 200 
Rad, Dr. Sondhaus said. Comparable doses 
Were absorbed by natives on the Pacific is- 
land of Rongelap in an unexpected fallout 
shower after an American hydrogen bomb 
test in 1954. 

“Two-thirds of these 68 persons experi- 
enced nausea, and orte-tenth had vomiting 
or diarrhea attacks,” he said. 

Experiments are now being conducted to 
duplicate conditions that might be expected 
in space in event of a solar flare, Dr. Sond- 
haus added. 

SPACE LIFE TODAY'S TOPIC 

The 5-day series of aerospace medicine 
lectures, held at Brooks Air Force Base near 
here, enters its fourth day today with five 
Papers on life in space. 

A banquet tonight in San Antonio's his- 
toric old town, “LaZillita,” will feature an 
address by Maj. Gen. Clyde H. Mitchell, vice 
commander of the Air Force Systems Com- 
mand. Andrews Air Force Base, Md. 

Space PARTNERSHIP ROLE ARGUED BY AIR 

FORCE GENERAL 
(By William Hines) 

San Antonio, Tex., January 12.—Another 
high-ranking officer has added his voice to 
the Air Force’s campaign for full partner- 
ship in the conquest of space. 

Maj. Gen. Clyde H. Mitchell told a meet- 
ing of scientists here last night that in the 
face of a potential Soviet threat Americans 
must go into space not only as scientists and 
explorers but also in a military role. His 
Speech echoed one made a fortnight ago at 
another scientific meeting in Denver, Colo., 
by Maj. Gen. O. J. Ritland, chief of the Air 
Force's space systems division. 

Generals Ritland and Mitchell are close 
associates of Gen, Bernard A. Schriever, the 
Air Force's No. 1 spaceman. General 
Mitchell is the immediate subordinate of 
General Schriever in the Air Force Syttems 
Command at Andrews Air Force Base, Md. 

GIRD FOR MILITARY ROLE 

It has been apparent for some time that 
General Schriever has been girding his com- 
mand for a role in space fully as important 
as that presently occupied by the civilian 
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National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. 

In his speech, General Mitchell offered 
NASA full support for the man-to-the-moon 
program, but added that the Air Force would 
also develop “the operational capabilities 
that will be needed to prevent the use of 
space as an avenue of aggression.” 

At the same time, he warned against “un- 
necessary duplication” in the life sciences 
field—a new reminder of Air Force opposi- 
tion to NASA's plans to develop its own 
aerospace medicine capability. 

General Mitchell said the recent reorgani- 
ation of the Air Force’s space medicine set- 
up into the Aerospace Medical Division was 
“an important step in bringing the manage- 
ment of the varied Air Force aeromedical 
activities in line with the demands of a rap- 
idly advancing technology.” 

Some persons have expressed concern that 
a major life-sciences effort by NASA would 
place undue strain on the small pool of 
trained manpower in the space medicine 
field. This view is shared by Representa- 
tive Dapparro, Democrat of Connecticut, an 
influential member of the House Space Com- 
mittee. 

SOVIET THREAT 

In his speech, General Mitchell asked the 
question: “Why do we need a military man 
in space?” and answered it in terms of “the 
Soviet threat in space“ which he said is be- 
coming increasingly obvious. Citing Rus- 
sian-manned orbital flights, including one 
by Major Gherman Titov over the United 
States “within 125 miles of our Capitol,” 
General Mitchell said: 

“These * * * were not just isolated events. 
They are the latest accomplishments of a 
carefully planned, single-minded Soviet 
effort to achieve a manned military capa- 
bility in space, For the Soviets realize that 
if they can determine a way to dominate 
space, they may be in a position to domi- 
nate the world.” 

ABILITY TO FUNCTION IN SPACE 


General Mitchell outlined in broad terms 
the Air Force’s space aims, which appear 
to be even more far-reaching than NASA's 
8-year, $400 billion moon program: 

“It is not enough merely to send a man 
into space and keep him alive there,” Gen- 
eral Mitchell said. He must also be able 
to function in space and he must be able 
to leave his vehicle safely for a variety of 
purposes such as emergency escape, vehicle 
repair, transfer to another vehicle, and as- 
sembly of space stations.” 

“The Air Force must develop the capa- 
bility,” she said, “to put large payloads into 
space on a reliable and relatively economical 
basis, to maneuver, to achieve rendezvous, 
to dock with other space vehicles, to transfer 
personnel and supplies * * * to reenter the 
atmosphere from both high and low orbit, 
and make controlled horizontal landings.” 


A Prediction of Freedom Through 
Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Ralph 
McGill, the eminent publisher of the 
Atlanta Constitution, is well known for 
his outspoken criticism of segregation 
and all of its attendant evils. I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
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the following article by Mr. McGill which 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 
of September 30, 1961, wherein he pre- 
dicts that The South Will Change”: 
Tue SourH WILL CHANGE 
(By Ralph McGill) 

In the long years of the Negro's dis- 
couragingly slow advance against his coun- 
try’s long-entrenched practices of segrega- 
tion, the historically unique feature of this 
struggle has been largely unnoted. It is 
that the Negro, a distinct racial minority, 
was trying to become more American—not 
less. He was not, like some of the minori- 
ties of Europe, seeking to be set apart, to 
be recognized as a separate race with special 
privileges and status. He had already ex- 
perienced being excluded from the national 
life, and he did not like it. He wanted to 
be accepted as a citizen, which the Consti- 
tution said he was, and to have the privileges 
accorded other citizens—no more, no less. 

Nor was this all the story. Despite re- 
jections and exploitations, often cunning, 
cruel, and ruthless, the Negro stubbornly 
identified himself with America and its 
promise. He persisted in this, even though 
his denials often have been stupid and 
stultifying in coarseness and violence, 

When the wars came in 1898, 1917, 1941, 
and later in Korea, he served as he was per- 
mitted. It was experiences of the Korean 
conflict which precipitated decision to inte- 
grate military services. Morale in the seg- 
regated units understandably was low. The 
all-Negro companies became an embarrass- 
ment as we emphasized our principles of de- 
mocracy in the bloody campaign to stop 
Communist aggression. Jim Crow was caw- 
ing raucously and mockingly all the while. 

At the conclusion of the Korean armistice, 
there were 21 American GI's who refused 
exchange and announced they were endors- 
ing communism and going to Red China. 
Only three were Negroes. Studies of the 21 
who stayed revealed some with backgrounds 
of inadequacies and educational lacks. Yet 
none of the white soldiers had case histories 
of discrimination and psychological pres- 
sures to match that of the average Negro GI. 
It also is true that, despite a consistent cam- 
paign by the Communist Party to convince 
the Negro that Marxism is his most logical 
political faith, the percentage of Negroes so 
persuaded is smaller than that of white 
Americans who have embraced it. 

In the face of the whole record it is ironic 
that the canons of conformity are so fixed, 
so sicklied over with the pale cast of myth 
and the hypocrisy and falsehood of a sep- 
arate but equal status, that the Negro's ef- 
fort to become more American is attacked 
by extremist opposition as an un-American, 
Communist plot. 

Until very recent years the Negro's total 
identity was with America. But once Afri- 
can ambassadors began to be heard in the 
United Nations and political leaders of the 
new nations began to appear in world con- 
ferences, a great many Negroes, especially 
the more aggressively committed students, 
began to feel an identification with Africa 
and its emerging nationalisms. This was, 
in a sense, healthy. It cam become danger- 
ous only if the white-supremacy extremists 
are permitted to filibuster legitimate civil 
rights bills in the Congress and if the States 
continue to deny the simple uncomplicated 
rights of equal citizenship. 

The familiar rationalization against doing 
what is, after -all, a necessary and decent 
thing required by—in addition to the Con- 
stitution—the ethics of Judaism, Christian- 
ity, and Western civilization long ago lost 
whatever dubious relevance they may have 
had. Yet they continue to be repeated by 
those whose emotional involvement prevents 
perspective. These irrelevancies are the es- 
sential ingredient of the White Citizens 
Councils’ speeches and printed propaganda, 
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After the 1954 school decision, for example, 
one began to read statements by leaders of 
massive-defiance groups to the effect that 
“to admit Negro children to school would 
pull down the level of classroom perform- 
ance. They aren't ready for it yet.” 

Now the irony of this rationalization was 
that it was, with some notable exceptions, 
true. What the rationalists did not realize 
they were doing was indicting the system of 
segregated education. It had been separate. 
It had never been equal. It had been cal- 
lously, heartlessly maintained in a most un- 
equal manner, The white schools of the 
South were much inferior to the national 
averages, but they were far better than those 
for Negroes. The major inequities are fa- 
miliar. The amount spent per Negro stu- 
dent was substantially less than that per 
white student. Later years have seen most 
urban pay scales equalized, but not all are, 
and for many years Negro teachers have suf- 
fered serious discrimination in salaries. 

In myriad other ways Negro children in 
the South were deprived of opportunity to 
participate in the race of life. 

In a number of Southern States, as late 
as 1957, sums as low as $2 or $3 per pupil 
were being spent for libraries for white 
pupils while a few cents, or nothing at all, 
‘was being spent for Negro children. 

For years after the development of school- 
bus transportation, 70 or 80 percent of the 
white children of the Deep South States 
requiring such service were provided it. But 
in some States not more than 10 percent of 
the Negro children were so served. 

It was a common practice in a number 
of Southern States to supply Negro schools 
with used or outdated textbooks discarded 
by white students. Negro schools were more 
crowded and had more double sessions. Vo- 
cational training was rarely first class for 
either race. 

Advanced training in medicine, dentistry, 
law, nursing, architecture, electrical, me- 
chanical and textile engineering in Southern 
State institutions was open to Negro students 
only after court decisions began to crack 
a few doors. 

Southern politicians and a dismaying 
number of businessmen have been heard to 
say that the Negro can't learn, that he is in- 
herently incapable of achievement. For 
this to be said, in the face of the educational 
discrimination which historically has existed 
reveals either an unworthy ignorance of the 
facts or a deliberate distortion of them. 

School superintendents, psychologists, tru- 
ancy supervisors and juvenile court officers 
in the Eastern and Western States know the 
lacks of both white and Negro children who 
have come out of the average southern 
school—especially those of rural areas, The 
level of work in many classrooms has been 
reduced, Desegregated schools are faced 
with the need to create remedial classes and 
to screen newcomers carefully to determine 
the grade for which they are prepared. 

This background helps explain other 
things, too—all very well known to sociolo- 
gists and social caseworkers. 

The Negro children who had no access to 
libraries, whose classroom instruction was 
poor, who had little home incentive to go 
to school, who had to walk long distances, 
who had little or no access to vocational 
skills are the Negro adults of today—thou- 
sands of them in big city slums, struggling 
in marginal jobs, or picking up what work 
they can find in unskilled capacities. And 
always there are the white products of the 
same system, the cruel cost of which, in hu- 
man and dollar loss, daily becomes more 
apparent. 

There is another rationalization which is 
an inevitable feature of the talks and writ- 
ings of the prosegregationist politicans and 
apologists. It runs like this: “Let the Negro 
show some responsibility of citizenship be- 
fore he is given the ballot. Let him prove 
himself ready to assume some of the burdens 
of civic life.” 
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That this sort of nonsense should be writ- 
ten and spoken in heat and anger and re- 
ceived with applause by Klan-type mentali- 
ties is fantastic. It is even more preposter- 
ous than the arguments that the Negro is 
not capable of learning. After all, there 
were some schools, More often than not 
they were a disgrace to the flag that flew 
over them, but there were schools. But, in 
voting, there are to this day many rural 
areas where no Negro votes at all. There 
are others where a few are registered. And 
there are cities in at least four southern 
States where the most qualified Negro finds 
it extremely difficult to be registered. The 
depths of this deprivation lend eloquence to 
Statistics. As late as midsummer of 1961 
only 25 percent of the Negroes in the South- 
ern States who had reached voting age were 
registered to vote. 

During the past summer, for example, 
civil rights cases were filed by the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice in Clarke and Forrest 
Counties, Miss. Olarke County, in the east- 
central area, had more than 50 percent of 
her white citizens registered. A disputed 
total of not more than 6 of the 2,988 eligible 
Negroes was on the registration books. In 
Forrest County, in southeast Mississippi, 
about half the 22,431 eligible whites were 
registered. Only 25 of the 7,495 Negroes had 
been able to become qualified. There was, 
in the Justice Department files, a long record 
of attempted registrations that failed. 

In filing suit Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy said, “Negroes in those two coun- 
ties still are being deprived of the right to 
vote, the fundamental right of all American 
citizens. It is our responsibility under law 
to guarantee this right, and we will meet 
the responsibility .“ 

The reply of Mississippi’s Gov. Ross Bar- 
nett will almost certainly be at least a foot- 
note in the history of the time. “I don’t 
understand why they want to interfere with 
local self-government,” he said. Local gov- 
ernment is the thing that has made this 
country great.” 

It is not comforting to know that there 
are those who feel so alien to the United 
States and its principles that the funda- 
mental rights of citizens have so little mean- 
ing. 
This inability to vote has inevitable side 
effects, The Negro in the South has not 
been permitted to participate in community 
discussions about the problems of schools 
or of other civic affairs. It is only in the 
last few years that an occasional Negro has 
been elected to a school board in some of 
the larger cities. 

Not only was the Negro barred from any 
opportunity to gain understanding of local 
government; he had to listen in publie and 
on radio and television to demagogic speak- 
ers who tried to outdo one another in their 
pledges to keep the nigger (or nigra) in his 
place. Nor was this all. The Negro was 
confronted daily with a picture of govern- 
ment which plainly and officially, through 
State statutes and municipal ordinances, 
gave him an inferior position as a human 
being. It was not logical to expect him to 
acquire any competence or interest in civic 
responsibilities. Yet there are southerners 
today who, in the face of the record, say 
that the Negro isn't ready to participate in 
government. Let him earn the right “by 
demonstrating his responsibility as a citi- 
zen,” they say. 

That all of this is a costly piece of business 
to us as a country is plain. The South 
will pay the heaviest price. But in these 
days when population is used to mobility, an 
illiterate, untrained white or Negro boy or 
girl from Alabama or Georgia can quickly 
become a hoodlum in Illinois or California, a 
social-welfare statistic in Philadelphia or 
Milwaukee. A national responsibility for 
an end to discriminations in the rights of 
citizens and for equitable public education is 
inescapable. We already have a problem of 
two generations, adult and young, which 
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have filled the slums of our industrial cities, 

Another oft-repeated argument against 
citizenship rights for the Negro is based 
on irrational intermarriage fears, stemming 
from God knows what Freudian experiences 
and guilts. This is a real puzzler. 

Do those who use the argument mean to 
imply that, of the 180 million Americans, 
only southerners need segregation laws to 
protect them from such marriages? Ques- 
tions like this bring only recriminations, 
some vile and violent, never a logical dis- 
cussion. 

A question automatically poses itself when 
morality, law and economics begin to make 
themselves felt. 

What are our chances of avoiding a con- 
tinuance of irrational processes? The an- 
swer is that the chances are good. There 
will be much resistance to desegregation and 
some of it will be violent. But there are 
new conditions. We are not, to be honest, 
having too much success changing the hearts 
and minds of men, as President Eisenhower 
suggested be done to solve the problem. 
But we are moving. Attorney General Ken- 
nedy saved the lives of perhaps a hundred 
or more persons by dispatching U.S. marshals 
to Montgomery, Ala., where a Federal judge, 
native of the State, later severely repri- 
manded the police department for its fail- 
ure to be on hand in enough numbers to 
cope with the mob during the freedom rider 
troubles. The Attorney General also made it 
plain that no community may support its 
own peculiar customs by attempts to maim 
or kill other citizens. The people of Ala- 
bama already are beginning to be grateful 
to the Attorney General for saving their 
State from an even more shocking excess in 
lawlessness. In time they may thank him 
publicly. 

There are no evidences of wholesale Inte- 
gration, but this has not been the objective. 
Negro leadership has sought to make the 
Negro a citizen in the full sense of the word. 
Whatever integration takes place in the pri- 
vate sectors of life is for persons privately 
to determine. But if we begin with a date 
as late as May 1954 when the school de- 
cision was published, we can see how vast 
has been the change in the legal status of 
the Negro. 

Laws and courts have declared and de- 
fined the Negro’s equal citizenship, 

What the Nation is just beginning to un- 
derstand is that the Negro’s efforts at citi- 
zenship now are being officially opposed 
only by those who are defying law, or cling- 
ing to contradictory State laws which haye 
been declared unconstitutional. A 

That desegregation will for some time be 
a process confined largely to the urban com- 
plexes of the South, and the Nation, is plain. 
The rural areas have not yet been affected 
directly, although all feel the heat of 
change. But these eddies of semifeudal 
ruralism are dying. Their people are leav- 
ing to go to the cities—where resolvement 
will be had. 

The businessmen of most Southern cities 
now understand that they cannot have law- 
lessness, violence and closed or crippling 
schools—and progress. They already are 
looking with questioning eyes at the blatant 
white citizens councils’ leadership and at 
the bull-like antics of police staffs which 
have been party to violence. 

So, as 1961 moves toward the exit, it can 
be said that the status of desegregation now 
is at the point where all who oppose it are 
in defiance or technical evasion of law. And 
room for evasive maneuver is about used up. 

A lot of persons, mostly in trade, are not 
really concerned with the principles in- 
volved. But they are increasingly interested 
in a climate of law and order in which busi- 
ness and community life may flourish. 

But while this force is most influential, it 
cannot be said that the moral influence is 
absent. All southerners, save the most ob- 
tuse and insensitive, have long carried a pri- 
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yate weight of guilt about the inequities of 
Segregation. This weight now tilts many 
over to the side of justice and humanity. 

Prejudice, bigotry, and defiance remain. 
But this is still a nation which understands 
it must live by law. It is no longer lawful 
to deprive any citizen of his rights to vote 
and to attend the public schools, parks, au- 
ditoriums, and concerts. The sit-ins and the 
freedom riders spotlighted economic in- 
Justice. 

The excitement and challenge of the Ne- 
gro's determined drive to become more 
American increasingly outweigh the forces 
which seek to influence him to abandon his 
identity as an American. The Black Mus- 
Urs represent a religion alien to the Amer- 
ican traditions. Christianity and the Bible 
have more appeal than Mohammed and the 
Koran. In addition, the Muslims propose 
& number of ghetto states. Only the most 
despairing and neurotic are likely to be at- 
tracted by such principles. Nor dis there any 
sign that communism is becoming more 
persuasive. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, the student sit-in 
leaders, the freedom riders, the intelligent 
and able leaders of the NAACP, the Urban 
League, and other organizations joined in 
common cause might well be called the 
abolitionist force of 1960-61. They are giv- 
ing the South and the Nation a new image 
of the Negro. And, perhaps even more im- 
portant, they have made it possible for the 
Southern Negro to change his own image. In 
time the South, which has been deceived by 
its local politicians into damning and fear- 
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come to appreciate the beneficial American- 
ism of this Negro leadership, They will come 
to see, as some already do, that Dr. King and 
the NAACP acted always from a basis of law, 
Not violence or defiance of law. This could 
not be said of all the white citizens councils, 
the klans and the zoolike lesser organizations 
which sprang up to incite lawlessness. Had 
the Negro leadership also used violence, in- 
stead of passive resistance and the processes 
3 the results would have been dread- 
ul. 

Nothing in the South is left unchanged by 
the changes which are occurring. And for 
the overwhelming majority of Negroes there 
is a pioneering determination to become 
more American, not less. The Negro also 
will always be a part of the South. Millions 
feel themselves Southerners as well as 
Americans. end as growing numbers of 
white Southerners learn to appreciate the 
new image of the Negro as a citizen, the 
South will accept him as such. 

Day-by-day opposition to the Negro's 
rights to equal citizenship finds itself more 
and more in the position of opposing the 
law and the Constitution. Tactics of delay 
and defiance cannot long sustain themselves, 
Particularly in the urban communities, 
where the total of qualified Negro voters 
grows larger and larger. The depressed rural 
defiance will, in good time, fall of its own 
Weight. The end is not yet in sight—but 
it is there. 


Articles on Space by William Hines 
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HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 
Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, one of 


the most active reporters of scientific 
news, and one of the best, is William 
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Hines of the Washington Evening Star. 
I have found Bill Hines an aggressive and 
tenacious newsman, following leads into 
the depths of laboratories and of gov- 
ernments. 

I should like to call the attention of the 
House to an award which Mr. Hines re- 
cently recieved for his able coverage of 
science stories. The American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science has 
conferred upon him a special award for 
consistent excellence in science writing. 

This is the third consecutive year that 
Mr. Hines has been so honored. This 
year he earned it with his outstanding 
series on the moon program. A year ago 
he was cited for a series on “The Atomic 
Years” and in 1959 for the story of 
“America’s Astronauts.” 

The proper journalistic interpretion 
of the scientific frontier and the daily 
events occurring there is most important 
to the Nation if we are to recognize the 
importance of these events to our future. 
Bill Hines is doing a magnificent job of 
probing these stories, of bringing them 
to the public and, by so doing, enlisting 
public understanding and support of 
most difficult technological programs. 

In recent weeks, Mr. Hines wrote sev- 
eral stories relating to the state of the 
art in life sciences research as it affected 
space medicine. They grew out of an 
important conference of specialists in 
this field. I think they are an excellent 
illustration of the competence and skill 
of Mr. Hines in his chosen field: 

Space DOCTORS ATTEND SCHOOL 
(By William Hines) 

San ANTONIO, TEx., January 8.—About 
500 of the free world’s top experts in the 
growing field of space medicine met here 
today for a week of shop talk about how 
man will fare in space. 

They converged on the School of Aerospace 
Medicine at Brooks Air Force Base, a bur- 
geoning center that is rapidly becoming the 
“Walter Reed of the space age.” In the 
course of 5 days of lectures they will learn 
the latest on: 

1. The dangers facing men from cosmic 
rays and solar flares as they venture beyond 
the earth's atmosphere. 

2. The bodily problems posed by prolonged 
weightlessness in space flight. 

3. The question of life on other worlds. 

4. How to plant and cultivate a garden 
on the moon, and 

5. How to protect an astronaut's eyes from 
the fierce radiation in space. 

Medical school professors, scientists from 
industrial concerns in the space field, Air 
Force and other Governntent experts and 
medical officers from allied military services 
make up the enrollment of the lecture series. 

Among the lecturers will be Dr. Lawrence 
Lamb, heart specialist for Vice President 
Johnson; Maj. Robert M. White, pilot of the 
X-15 rocket plane; Dr. Otto Struve, head of 
the Green Bank (W. Va.) Radio Astronomy 
Observatory, and Dr, Hubertus Strughold, 
veteran German-born space physician. 

The meeting, which opened this morning 
with a welcome by Brig. Gen. Theodore C. 
Bedwell, Jr., commander of the Aerospace 
Medical Division of the Air Force, continues 
through Friday, A total of 24 lectures will 
make up the series. 


‘Trtan's GROUND Crews Face PERIL or POISON 
(By William Hines) 

San ANTONIO, Tex., January 9.—Ground 
crewmen for the Space Agency’s Gemni 
program may find their work almost as dan- 
gerous as that of the astronauts themselves. 
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The perils confronting them will not be 
those of outer space, to be sure, but they will 
be no less real; Brain damage, jaundice, skin 
burns, double pneumonia. These will be 
the price of even a moment's carelessness in 
fueling the big Titan II rocket to be used 
in the recently announced two-man phase 
of Project Mercury. 

This gloomy prospect developed yesterday 
in the course of a talk by Col. Raymond A, 
Yerg, deputy staff surgeon at Cape Canaveral, 
Fla. Colonel Yerg was a speaker at the 
opening session of a 5-day series of space 
medicine lectures at the School of Aerospace 
Medicine here. About 500 doctors, military 
and civilian, are attending the course. 

Colonel Yerg did not single out the Gem- 
ini program in his discussion of “occupa- 
tional medicine at the launch site.” But he 
detailed the risks involved in handling the 
corrosive fuels that will be used in Gem- 
ini’s booster, the 430,000-pound thrust Titan 
II. 
So poisonous are these chemicals —hydra- 
gine and nitrogen tetroxide— that their 
tumes cannot be breathed for substantial pe- 
riods in concentration greater than 1 part in 
1 million. For periods longer than 5 min- 
utes, 50 parts per million is a dangerous 
dose. By contrast, many substances like the 
refrigerator coolant, freon, can be tolerated 
in 1,000 parts-per-million concentration. 

Splashed on the skin, the chemicals cause 
severe burns. Breathed into the lungs, they 
create a blistering and watering that can 
literally drown the victim. In contact with 
the central nervous system, they can cause 
convulsions. And to the liver they do dam- 
age that manifests Itself as jaundice. 

Colonel Yerg said that despite the risks, 
hydazine has been handled at Cape Canav- 
eral for some time—as fuel for the Agena 
upper stages of various space vehicles—with- 
out ill effects. Extreme caution is the 
watchword. 

With the huge quantities involved in fuel- 
ing Titan II, the risks will be greater. Colo- 
nel Yerg said crews probably will be required 
to suit up almost as thoroughly as the astro- 
nauts, sealing themselves off from the 
launch-pad atmosphere and working in suits 
that carry their own air supply. 

In other aerospace medical talks yesterday, 
these topics were covered. 

1. Weightlessness. Dr. Lawrence Lamb 
predicted it may be possible to get around 
the weakening effects of long periods in zero 
gravity by using a version of the simple Boy 
Scout tourniquet. He told of work at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio, along this line. 

Pressure cuffs, probably very much like 
the blood-pressure recording device used by 
a doctor, would be built into the astronaut’s 
uniform, going around the arms and legs. 
Pressure would be applied occasionally to 
the extremities, ‘fooling’ the blood-circu- 
latory system into think that gravity was 
being applied. This would cause the blood 
system to open certain cutoff valves which 
limit blood supply to the extremities when 
they are not being used, 

Failure to do something like this, Dr. 
Lamb warned, might have severe effects on 
astronauts returning to an earth gravity sit- 
uation after a long time weightless. “It 
would be like telling a person to get out of 
bedrest situation and play a rough football 
game,“ he said. > 

2. Radiation. Col. Gerrit L. Hekhuis said 
spacemen may have to take blood-cancer and 
genetic risks far above the average person's 
as part of doing business in space. This will 
result from the fact that they will absorb 
much more than the average person’s nor- 
mal radiation dose. 

Though 12 times above normal in the case 
of leukemia risk and 5 times the average 
risk in the case of possible mutation in their 
descendants, the spacemen’s actual numeri- 
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cal chance of trouble will be small, he said. 
Col. John Pickering, whose work Colonel 
Hekhuis cited, said the leukemia risk would 
be 42 chances in 100,000 as against 3½ per 
100,000 in the public. 


“GRAVITY STARVATION” AS SPACE PERIL 
STUDIED 
(By Wiliam Hines) 


San ANTONIO, Tex., January 10.—Is there 
such a thing as “gravity starvation" in space, 
similar to the hunger or thirst that assails 
men denied food or water? 

The possibility was put forward yester- 
day by an Air Force medic in a lecture to 
some 500 scientists attending a week-long 
meeting on aerospace medicine here.. The 
question of gravity-hunger’s existence can- 
not be answered affirmatively or negatively 
at present because no one has been outside 
gravity's influence for long enough, Capt. 
Bruce H. Warren said. 

MUST LEARN IN SPACE 


The young scientist, who holds doctor- 
ates in philosophy and medicine, put it to 
his listeners thus: 

“We know what happens to an organism 
if it is deprived of food, water and oxygen, 
but we do not know what will occur when 
the effect of gravity—which is just as in- 
timately a part of daily living on earth—is 
removed for prolonged periods of time.” 

Soviet Maj. Gherman Titov was weightless 
in orbit for 1 day and the Russian dog 
Laika was in “zero-G” for about a week, and 
these are the records, Captain Warren 
pointed out. 

He told of experiments simulating the 
weightless condition that will prevail in 
outer space, and said progress is being made 
along these lines. But the real thing—pe- 
riods of zero-G in orbit for several weeks— 
will be necessary before outstanding ques- 
tions are answered. 

Capt. Warren is a staff member of the 
School of Aerospace Medicine at Brooks Air 
Force Base near here, where the lecture 
series is being conducted. 

TELL OF IN-FLIGHT CHECKUPS 


Two other members of the school staff 
told of methods of keeping track of a space- 
man's physical condition. 

“We can get better electrocardiograms to- 
day on pilots fiying jet aircraft than most 
physicians can get on patients in their of- 
fices," Capt. Ray W. Ware told the scien- 
tists. Tiny, highly sensitive electrodes are 
affixed to pilots’ bodies and function in 
flight with no discomfort to the subject, he 
said. 


Capt. James A. Roman, Uke Captain War- 
ren, a “double doctor,” said such instru- 
ments are essential for space flights. “A 
pilot is a very poor judge of what is happen- 
ing to him physiologically,” Captain Roman 
said. 


CITIES TERRIFIC STRESS 


The stress placed on pilots of high-per- 
formance aircraft—and to be placed In the 
future on spacemen—is tremendous, Captain 
Roman told the scientific group. He showed 
blood-pressure records of a pilot flying an 
F-100 combat plane. In contrast with the 
pilot’s normal pressure of 120-over-80, he 
reacted to the stress of uneventful level flight 
with a pressure of 148/96 and in the ticklish 
landing maneuver his pressure went up to 
196/144, almost the apoplexy level for the 
average citizen. 

“I doubt very much if you could get a 
man this worried in the laboratory if you 
stuck to socially acceptable ways, Captain 
Roman said. 
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Joe Davis Selected as “Best Citizen” 
In Eastern Section of Birmingham 
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HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
-IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to call to the attention of the House 
an article which appeared in the Eastern 
Sun, a community newspaper published 
in the eastern section of Birmingham, 
about one of our many fine citizens who 
are making a direct contribution toward 
making their communities better places 
to live. This article is about a young 
man, Joe Davis.. He has done an out- 
standing job as President of the Wood- 
lawn Chamber of Commerce during the 
year 1961 and I would like to commend 
to the House this article about the many 
activities of one of my district's good 
citizens: 

JupGes SELECT Joz Davis as “Best CITIZEN 
FoR 1961" 

Joe Davis has been selected as “Best Citi- 
zen of the Eastern Section for 1961.” 

Mr. Davis was selected by a panel of six 
judges, all former best citizens, after study- 
ing letters of nominations and seconding 
letters on all candidates, for an hour and 
a half Saturday. The best citizen selection 
is annually sponsored by the Eastern Sun. 

Mr. and Mrs. Davis and their children, 
Diane, age 5; Danny Joe. age 3. and David 
Wayne, age 2, live at 5444 llth Avenue, 
South. 

Other candidates nominated for the honor 
were Miles Dutton, 633 84th Place, South, 
and Eugene Frech, 485 Ridge Road. 

Serving as judges were L. A, Corcoran, Sr., 
W. W. Wilson, John Thompson. Don Haw- 
kins, Melvin Bailey, and R. H. Pogue, Sr. 

Presentation of the Best Citizen award, 
a silver tray and a certificate, will be made 
to Mr. Davis at the annual installation ban- 
quet of Woodlawn Chamber of Commerce, 
Tuesday, January 30, by Arthur P, Cook, 
publisher of the Sun papers. 

Mr. Davis has done an outstanding job as 
president of the Woodlawn chamber during 
the past year. 

In this capacity, he worked on many proj- 
ects which affected not only the Woodlawn 
area, but the entire Eastern section. 

He also is a member of Eastern Commu- 
nity Council, Crestwood Civic Club, Wood- 
lawn Masonic Lodge No. 790, and South 
Avondale Baptist Church. 

Among the projects which Mr, Davis has 
actively worked upon during the year are 
location of the high school stadium, the 
fight against the chop-up of Jefferson 
County, definite location of the East-West 
Freeway route, helped to plan and carry 
out a 10-hour civil defense seminar, and 
worked to eliminate long waits for motorists 
at railway crossings on First Avenue, North. 

The best tribute to Joe Davis comes in 
the many letters from those who know him 
and have worked with him. 

Following are some quotes from some of 
the letters: 

“People and groups of people cali on him 
when for the good of the community. 
That's when Joe gets busy. He cannot sit 
idly by when work needs to be done for his 
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community, his town, county, or State. He 
doesn't wait for the other fellow to do it 
he just gets busy and does it.” 

“His untiring efforts have resulted in this 
community being a much better place in 
which to live.” 

“I watched Joe fight against the ‘chop-up 
of Jefferson County’ bill and saw him urge 
others to join in this battle.” 

“I have known Mr. Davis for 10 or more 
years. He is a fine Christian gentleman 
and an able and active leader," 

“Joe Davis is very interested in local 
politics and is always working for good clean 
government.” 

“He has demonstrated through his many 
activities that he is sincerely interested in 
making our eastern section a better place 
to live.” 


Television Broadcasting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 16, 1961, I introduced H.R. 9267, 
to place certain limitations on the Fed- 
etal Communications Commission to de- 
lete previously assigned very high fre- 
quency television channels, to give the 
Commission certain regulatory authority 
over television receiving apparatus, and 
for other purposes. 

Since the introduction of my bill I 
have received many indications of 
strong support for this legislation and 
I hope that we may be able to have early 
hearings on it. 

In this connection I would like to 
insert an editorial taken from the Wash- 
ington Post, dated Tuesday, January 16, 
1962, and an editorial taken from the 
Denver Post, Sunday, December 24, 1961, 

The articles follow: 

From the Washington Post, Jan. 16, 1962] 
IRRIGATING THE WASTELAND 

Newton Minow, Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, chose the Na- 
tional Press Club—an institution committed 
primarily to that old-fashioned medium of 
communication, the newspaper—to present 
on Thursday some ideas for irrigating what 
he has called the “vast wasteland“ of tele- 
vision. The ideas are challenging and con- 
structive. They will doubtless arouse a good 
deal of controversy; but they deserve the 
thoughtful consideration of the broadcast- 
ing industry and of the public. 

Mr. Minow's contention, in brief, is that 
“what this country needs is more television, 
not less,“ that the way to get more television 
is to open up the UHF (ultra-high fre- 
quency channels of which there are no fewer 
than 70 and that the way to open up these 
channels is to require by law that future tele- 
vision sets be manufactured to receive all 
channels. Most sets manufactured now— 
and about 6 million of them are sold in the 
United States each -year—can receive pro- 
grams only from the so-called VHF (very 
high frequency) channels, of which there 
are no more than 12, 

As long ago as 1952, the FCC envisioned 
a total ef 2,229 television stations in the 
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United States, 683 of them on VHF, 1,526 on 
UHF. But today there are only 605 sta- 
tions in operation, 502 of them on VHF, 
103 of them on UHF. The reason is that the 
receivers being manufactured currently af- 
ford scant inducement to build UHF trans- 
mitters. 

It is clear, we think, that the country 
could benefit from expansion, Increased com- 
Petition and greater diversity of program- 
ing in television. The United States needs 
a TV system utilizing both the VHF and the 
UHF frequencies. It is likely to get use of 
both only through legislation of the sort 
Mr. Minow seeks. The constitutionality of 
having the Government dictate in this way 
to the manufacturers of television receivers 
has been questioned. We think the ques- 
tioning can hatdly be taken seriously, how- 
ever. The Federal authority to regulate in- 
terstate commerce surely embraces author- 
ity to adopt so reasonable and constructive 
a remedy. 

Tt is less clear that a dramatic increase in 
the number of TV stations will produce the 
improved programs for which Mr. Minow 
and the country hope. Competition may 
be the life of trade; but it has been pretty 
nearly the death of radio. The vast pro- 
liferation of radio stations—there are 3,800 
AM stations on the air today—has produced 
& scramble for audiences which seems to 
have put a premium on the worst excesses 
of advertising sponsorship and the utmost 
Vulgarity in program content. Mr. Minow 
might usefully recall an observation of 
Alexis de Tocqueville on the disadvantages 
of abundant newspaper competition existing 
in America in the 1830's. 

“The facility with which newspapers can 
be established produces a multitude of 
them; but as the competition prevents any 
considerable profit, persons of much capacity 
are rarely led to engage in these undertak- 
ings. Such is the number of the public 
Prints that even if they were a source of 
Wealth, writers of ability could not be found 
to direct them all. The characteristics of 
the American journalist consist in an open 
sand coarse appeal to the passions of his 

readers.” 


[From the Denver Post, Dec. 24, 1961] 
Steve To FromT FCC on TV BOOSTER PLAN 


Gov. Steve McNichols said Saturday he is 
Planning a campaign to preserve very high 
frequency (VHF) TV booster stations which 
Serve many rural areas in Colorado and 
other Western States. 

MeNichols sald recent and impending ac- 
tions of the Federal Communications Com- 
Mission pose a direct threat to the VHF 
Stations. The FCC is now considering rules 
changes that may shift broadcasting from 
the VHF frequencies to the upper high fre- 
quency (UHF) channels, he said. 

McNichols said such a move would mean 
that the more than 180 booster stations in 
the State would have to add expensive 
equipment and that reception probably 
ae be not as good as with VHF equip- 

ent, 

“Practically all television sets in the State 
Would have to be adapted—or new ones 
Purchased—to be able to receive the UHF 
Signal,” he said. 

The Governor said he will ask the coming 
session of the general assembly to request 
Congress to prevent the FCC from requiring 
Stations to change over. 

McNichols termed the switch “unneces- 
Sary and senseless; if „ we will 
make this the biggest issue of the whole 
coming year.” 1 

Colorado booster stations rebroadcast sig- 
nals received from a variety of home sta- 
tions in Denver, Grand Junction, Pueblo, 
and Colorado Springs plus stations in west- 
ern Nebraska and Kansas, southern Wyo- 
Ming, Salt Lake City, and Aibuquerque. 
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A Model Citizen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly the Chicago Tribune carried a story 
about one of my constituents whose great 
work for our community can be a source 
of inspiration to all Americans. 

The Tribune describes very vividly the 
activities of Mrs. Anna Strojny, who, de- 
spite her own personal physical handi- 
cap, has for years tirelessly worked for 
American veterans confined to the hos- 
pital and for many other patriotic causes. 

We in the 11th Congressional District 
are all very proud of Mrs. Strojny; and 
it is my hope that by calling her activity 
to the attention of the American people, 
we can inspire among others the great 
dedication to civic duty which Mrs. 
Strojny so richly exemplifies. 

The Chicago Tribune article, 
Speaker, follows: 

CRIPPLED, SHE STICL Ams OrHeRs—SuHe’'s Too 
Busy To Stow Down 
(By Robert Enstad) 

The woes of a public servant may be hectic 
at times, but they seldom are boring—not 
even from a wheelchair. 

That's what Mrs. Anna Strojny, 2941 
Lowell Avenue, has found since she started 
viewing charity from the invalid side. 
Crippled by arthritis 8 years ago, the north- 
west side woman's work in helping others 
has continued at a busy pace. 

“Gee, there is just so much to be done, 
how can anyone rest,” she said recently. 
“I haven't got time for arthritis, or to run 
to the hospital for treatment. There's 
something always coming up. I need my 
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Her chores, though, might seem a cinch 
to many. 


Mr. 


HUSBAND HELPS OUT 

Her husband, Martin, has done the house- 
work for many years.- Her children, a son 
and a daughter, are grown. In her comfort- 
able bungalow Mrs. Strojny could enjoy a 
restful retirement. But she won't. 

Prom her corner desk—she calls it home— 
Mrs. Strojny runs numerous charitable proj- 
ects between her hospital stays. As the 
founder of the Mothers of Polish American 
Veterans club, she recently handled hundreds 
of Christmas gifts given to veterans and 
children. Presented on behalf of the vet- 
erans club, the gifts included 20,000 smokes, 
radios, a television set, candy, pens, and 
shaving lotion. 

“My house was a warehouse of gifts,” 
she added. “Ladies were tramping in and 
out helping me with the wrapping.” 

A big disappointment, however, came when 
Mrs. Strojny couldn't accompany her friends 
when they delivered the gifts to the veterans 
hospitals. She later went to a hospital 
alone—for observation, 

BACK HOME AGAIN 

Now home from the hospital, she is back 
at some of her year-around projects—help- 
ing immigrants gain citizenship, and run- 
ning the veterans club she founded. 

Mrs. Strojny, a lifetime resident of Chi- 
cago, began aiding the immigrant get citi- 
zenship when she was a little girl. Since 


-then she has helped more than 12,000. 


“My father used to go as a witness for per- 
sons seeking citizenship,” she explained. 
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“Once they got their papers they would come 
to get groceries from my father’s store for 
a big party. He always was invited. I soon 
became interested in this work.” 

As her interest in the work grew, she be- 
gan conducting neighborhood classes in 
citizenship. The Chicago park district later 
let her use the Kosciuszko Park fieldhouse 
where she drew as many as 600 participants. 

“I finally had to quit the classes when I 
began to lose my voice,” she pointed out. 
“But I have continued to give instruction 
on a personal basis. Most of them stop by 
the house when they need help. I help 
them fill out their papers, and give them a 
little test before they go for their exam,” 
she commented. 

Her tireless efforts haven't been without 
reward, however. “I really hit the jack- 
pot 2 years ago when I got papers for a 100- 
year-old woman,” she said. 


Remarks Commending the Knights of 
Columbus and Introducing Resolution 
Opposing Admission of Red China to 
the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Knights of Columbus, ever since the 
founding of their organization almost 
80 years ago, have maintained a tradi- 
tion of fervent American patriotism. 
This body of more than a million Catho- 
lic American men stands foursquare for 
the principle of devotion to God and 
country, and for the unswerving adher- 
ence of men and nations to the rules of 
morality. 

In its promotion of private virtue, of 
individual citizenship, of the welfare of 
communities, of disaster relief, of the 
education of youth, and of the comfort 
and happiness of members of the Armed 
Forces, this organization has demon- 
strated the sincerity of its adherence to 
these ideals, and has contributed im- 
pressively to the physical and moral 
well-being of America. 

In keeping with this tradition of prac- 
tical action in support of moral and 
patriotic ideals, the Long Island General 
Assembly, Fourth Degree, Knights of 
Columbus, of which the Reverend Ed- 
ward Lodge Curran, Ph. D., LL.B., is the 
faithful friar and Matthew F. Kennedy 
is the master, has sent to me a copy of 
a resolution recently adopted, calling 
upon the U.S. Government to oppose 
the admission of Red China to the 
United Nations. I heartily approve of 
this expression of concern, on the part 
of a group of public-spirited men, in a 
matter so deeply affecting the lives of 
all of us. 

Further, I thoroughly agree with the 
position taken by this assembly of the 
Knights of Columbus in this matter, and 
am glad, in providing for the insertion 
of the resolution in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, to associate myself with its de- 
mand that the United States vigorously 
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oppose the admission to the United Na- 
tions of the so-called People’s Republic 
of China. i 

I associate myself, further, with the 
forthright demand of this resolution that 
the United States make its continued 
membership in the United Nations con- 
ditional upon the continued refusal, by 
the United Nations, to bestow the privi- 
lege of membership upon that tyran- 
nical and aggressive government, Red 
China, whose every doctrine and deed is 
hostile at once to the interests of the 
United States and to the ideals which 
the United Nations was formed to serve. 

The Knights of Columbus are to be 
commended upon this action of the Long 
Island general assembly of their fourth 
degree, so fully expressive of the patri- 
otic spirit and practical good sense of the 
order. Believing that this resolution 
hits the nail right on the head, and 
should be brought to the attention of the 
American people as effectively as pos- 
sible, I am glad to avail myself of the 
privilege of inserting its text in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 4 

Whereas the effective survival of the United 
Nations for the purposes for which that 
Organization was intended Is inherently con- 
ditioned upon the ailiance of peace-loving 
nations; and 

Whereas in recognition of that premise, 
its charter adopted on June 26, 1945, requires 
all applicants for admission to be able and 
willing, in the judgment of the Organiza- 
tion, to carry out the obligations of mem- 
bership, which include the obligations to re- 
spect the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples and to refrain in 
international relations from the threat or 
use of force against the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any State; and 

Whereas the so-called People’s Republic of 
China, existing since September 1949, has, 
with full knowledge accordingly of such prin- 
ciples and purposes of the United Nations, 
so conducted itself in relation to the self- 
determination of the hundreds of millions 
of people in Asian Continental China, and 
has committed such acts of war and aggres- 
sion against Korea, and the troops of the 
United Nations, including those of the 
United States therein, against Tibet, and in 
supporting Communist aggression in Indo- 
china, the Philippines, Malaya, and else- 
where, as to make any representation on the 
part of that “government” that it is ready, 
able, and willing to subscribe to such prin- 
ciples and purposes of the United Nations 
a palpable fraud; and 

Whereas the admission of Red China to 
the United Nations and the recognition and 
prestige attendant “thereupon would be so 
further descriptive of the ability of the 
United Nations to carry out its purposes, al- 
ready hampered by the repeated and per- 
sistent obstructions interposed by the Un- 
ion of Soviet Socialist Republics and its al- 
lies, as to make thé demise of the United 
Nations as an effective force a foregone cer- 
tainty; and 

Whereas there is neither need nor ad- 
vantage in having the so-called People’s Re- 
public of China, so conducting itself and its 
affairs, as a member of the United Nations; 
and 

Whereas recent expressions on the part of 
accredited representatives of the United 
States of America to the United Nations, and 
other officials of the Government of the 
United States, have indicated a 
resistance to the admission of the said Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China to the United Na- 
tions, and such attitude appears to be in- 
consistent with the wishes of the people of 
the United States and their duly elected 
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representatives in the Congress, as hereto- 
fore widely, positively, and consistently ex- 
pressed, and is considered inimical to the 
best interests of the United Nations and of 
the United States of America: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Long Island General 
Assembly of the fourth degree, Knights of 
Columbus, in meeting duly convened and 
held in the borough of Brooklyn, city of New 
York, this 27th day of September 1961, here- 
by places itself and its members on record as 
being opposed to the admission into the 
United Nations of the so-called People’s Re- 
public of China, and hereby calls upon the 
President of the United States to instruct 
his representatives in the Security Council 
and in the Assembly of the United Nations 
to vigorously oppose the admission of the 
said. People’s Republic of China; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the President and the Con- 
gtess of the United States are hereby urged 
and enjoined to expressly condition the con- 
tinued membership of the United States of 
America in the United Nations upon the re- 


jection of Red China's application for mem-. 


bership therein, to so instruct the accredited 
representatives of the United States to the 
United Nations, and to take appropriate 
steps to authorize and require the with- 
drawal of the United States from the United 
Nations in the event and upon the admission 
thereto of Red China; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these preambles 
and resolutions be transmitted by the faith- 
ful scribe of our assembly to the President 
of the United States, to the Secretary of 
State, to each of the accredited representa- 
tives of the United States to the United Na- 
tions, to each of the U.S. Senators repre- 
senting the State of New York, and to each 
U.S. Congressman representing the several 
districts in the area of this general assem- 
bly; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these preambles 
and resolutions be also transmitted by the 
faithful scribe of this assembly to each and 
every grand knight of the several councils 
of the Knights of Columbus established in 
the territorial area of this general assembly, 
and as well, to the supreme knight of the 
Knights of Columbus, at headquarters in 
New Haven, Conn.; and be it further 

Resolved, That each and every of the coun- 
cils to which a copy of the foregoing pre- 
ambles and resolutions are transmitted are 
urged to consider the adoption of the same 
or similar resolutions and the transmission 
thereof to the President and other officers of 
the United States therein mentioned and 
referred to, and to urge their members and 
friends individually to write to their respec- 
tive Congressman and Senators in the sense 
of such preambles and resolutions. 


Nasser’s Anti- U.S. Propaganda in Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
a most timely article entitled “Why Fool 
the American People?” appearing in the 
latest issue—No. 59, Winter 1961-62— 
of Prevent World War III, published by 
the Society for the Prevention of World 
War III. Inc., 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. r 
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This article sheds further light on the 
anti-U.S, and anti-Western policies of 
President Nasser’s government. Irrefu- 
table evidence is presented attesting to 
the fact that the anti-US. position of the 
Cairo Government is aimed at under- 
mining our influence and standing in 
Africa and even in such sensitive areas 
as the Panama Canal. Yet, unfortu- 
nately, there are voices in high places 
who continue to assure the American 
people that all is well in our relations 
with Egypt. The spreading of such il- 
lusions is most harmful to the best in- 
terests of our country. In my judgment, 
the society is to be commended for pub- 
lishing this article which calls a spade 
a spade. The article follows: 

Wary Foot THE AMERICAN PEOPLE? 


In the spring of 1960 Mr. G. Lewis Jones, 
then Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
Eastern Affairs, assured a subcommittee of 
the House of Representatives that there was 
progress in normalization of our relations 
with the United Arab Republic. He made 
this optimistic assessment despite the fact 
that the United Arab Republic was brazenly 
violating international maritime law and the 
rights of American businessmen and sea- 
men. Indeed, so flagrant were these viola- 
tions that American seamen on their own 
initiativesconducted a boycott against Egyp- 
tian shipping here. The State Department 
deplored the seamen's action but, as one 
newspaper put it, the episode was largely 
a consequence of the State Department's 
palpable failure to put up any real resist- 
ance to Nasser's violation of international 
law. About the same time that Mr. Jones 
was telling Members of Congress that rela- 
tions between the United States and the UAR 
were approaching normalcy, Newsweek maga- 
zine revealed that Nasser's Deputy Foreign 
Minister Hussein Sabry had promised Fidel 
Castro help in the event of Yankee aggres- 
sion. As reported by Newsweek, Sabry 
boasted, “we have lots of arms and ammu- 
nition, we are ready to ship it you free.” 

The spring of this year, too, has witnessed 
a return to the hopes of the previous year. 
The State Department issued a report that, 
while a visit by President Nasser to the 
United States was not under active consid- 
eration, nevertheless, mutual advantages 
might be gained from a person-to-person 
meeting between our President and Mr. Nas- 
ser. Unnamed States Department sources 
elaborated on this announcement by stress- 
ing that American relations with the UAR 
were constantly improving. Indeed, these 
sources, according to one press report, alleged 
that the UAR, though neutral, was a friendly 
nation, 

It might be said in defense of this latest 
outburst of buoyancy that the new admin- 
istration is trying to disentagle the contra- 
dictions and conflicts which have plagued 
the Middle East for years. r y, the 
society will support every move on the part 
of our Government to lessen tensions in the 
Middle East and to protect American inter- 
ests there. However, it takes two to make 
friends and it is worse than foolishness to 
pretend that all is well when it just isn’t so. 


As far as Cairo is concerned, the appear- 
ance of a new administration in Washington 
has not affected its propaganda line. The 
United States continues to be the main 
target. Surely, the State Department with 
all of its sources of information, must be 
aware of this simple fact. Even before 
unnamed State Department sources char- 
acterized Cairo as friendly. Nasser's 

da network was telling the Arab 
world that the United States was responsible 
for the U.N.’s failures. Whether it was in 
Cuba, Laos, or in Africa, the United States 
was painted as the villain which had pre- 
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vented the United Nations from doing its 
duty. “The secret behind this regrettable, 
Searing failure, resides in the United States 
of America in the myopic imperialist men- 
tality which dominates the United States. 
The United States is like a war profiteer 
whose wealth fills him with the delusion that 
he has become entitled to interfere in every 
Matter. He would not listen, of course, to 
the voice of truth, but to that of his own 
interests. Thus, because of the United 
States, which by itself dominates the United 
Nations, world problems have developed from 
a grave but not dreadful condition to a grave 
but most dreadful one.” (Voice of the Arabs, 
April 23, 1961.) 

The State Department's olive branch did 
not decrease Cairo’s vicious anti-United 
States barrage. On the contrary, through the 
past summer Cairo continued its smear 
tactics against U.S. policies and motives, 
hoping to incite other peoples against our 
country. These provocations, incidentally, 
came after our Government decided to lend a 
helping hand to the UAR's rocket industry. 

On August 8, 1961, the UAR Government 
Tadio broadcast the following canard in 
Swahili which is one of the popular African 
languages: “The Americans are sending their 
stooges to Africa—about 225 followers—to 
come and deceive Africans in an unjustified 
way; Kenya will receive 11 men and 5 wom- 
en. If you happen to see them in the 
reserves, chase them away at once. Why 
don't they help the Negroes in America? 
Yet, they pretend that they will come and 
help us in Africa. This is mere deception.” 

Four days later (August 12, 1961), an- 
other anti-Western blast was issued, this 
time directed to Arab listeners: “The West's 
friendship to the small nations is nothing 
but honeyed words which it sells in exchange 
for military bases and the domination of 
countries.” On August 28, 1961, a Cairo 
broadcast to West Africa spoke about the 
new colonialism. As one could guess, this 
alleged new colonialism, according to Radio 
Cairo, was a U.S. product and directed toward 
the small African states. The broadcast 
charged that the major Western Powers had 
never promoted equality in their dealings 
with the African peoples “and this is par- 
ticularly true of the United States, which 
forces certain things on the small African 
States to suit its political ideology. Alas. 
There will never be cooperation between a 
wolf and a lamb.” The same broadcast tried 
to scare its listeners with the specter of a 
new colonialism which aimed at undermin- 
ing African independence: “This is the co- 
lonialist menace: The heavily industrialized 
countries of Europe and the United States 
whose interest in Africa Is very great.” 

Throughout September, Cairo continued to 
hammer at the West with particular em- 
Phasis on the United States. On Septem- 
ber 4, 1961, the Egyptian radio, broadcasting 
to the Arab world, denounced an agreement 
reportedly made between U.S. oil companies 
and some of the Arab sultanates on the 
Arabian peninsula. It is not difficult to guess 
why Cairo should be opposed to these purely 
business arrangements, since Egypt itself has 
a hungry eye for the oil resources of the 
Arab world. Under the pretense of being 
Concerned about Western exploitation of 
the Arabs, the Cairo broadcast called upon 
the Arab peoples to fight the U.S. agreement 
“lest it become a dagger in their back.” 

However, Egyptian propagandists concen- 
trate, in the main, on Africa. This is in line 
With President Nasser's arrogant claim that 
he has a special mission to lead the African 
Peoples. Cairo propaganda is certainly not 
modest in proclaiming the primacy of t 
in African affairs. For example, a Cairo 
broadcast (September 6, 1961) told Africans: 
“The UAR is the only country which is 
Waging a life and death struggle against im- 
Perialism in Africa.“ In another broadcast 
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(September 7, 1961) the Africans were in- 
formed that “it is essential for every leader 
in Kenya to learn more from the UAR." 
A previous broadcast (September 1, 1961) 
boasted that the UAR was the main force 
that would “bring together the Arabs and 
Africans, Africans and Asians.” 

Cairo’s holy mission to save Africa from 
the “white dogs” of “Western imperialism” 
is one of the main themes which is repeated 
over and over again. It has been supple- 
mented in recent times by special attacks 
against the United States which is portrayed 
as the main enemy of African independence. 
On September 10, 1961, Cairo’s Voice of Af- 
rica shouted: “The United States of America 
pursues a policy in Africa based on defend- 
ing her military and economic interests and, 
in general, it is a policy opposed to the in- 
terests of Africa.” It is interesting to note 
that this outrageous smear was made in con- 
nection with the warm welcome received by 
Assistant Secretary of State G. Mennen Wil- 
liams during his visit to Nyassaland. Ob- 
viously, the Cairo broadcast was a clumsy 
attempt to cancel out these expressions of 
good will. The broadcast concluded with 
these words: The experiences of all African 
peoples expose the truth behind the United 
States neocolonialism and call upon the peo- 
ple of Nyassaland to open their eyes to realize 
this fact. Imperialism will never change its 
nature, especially neocolonialism.” 

Cairo has also sought to defame the pur- 
pose of NATO in Africa, Thus, in a broad- 
cast in Swahili (September 5, 1961) the 
United States and its NATO allies were 
roundly denounced and accused of shedding 
African blood. This is in line with Nasser's 
own estimate of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization which he termed “an alliance 
for enslavement” and said that it was his 
government’s “No. 1 enemy.” (New York 
Times, Dec. 24, 1960.) 

The Cairo broadcasting network has also 
tried to influence the peoples of Asia against 
the West. In this effort it has tried to de- 
pict the United Nations as a tool of Western 
imperialism. This, too, is in keeping with 
Nasser's efforts to discredit the United Na- 
tions whose charter for peace among the 
nations he has been flouting ever since he 
seized power. On October 17, 1961, the Voice 
of Cairo said that the United Nations had 
become “the only means of achieving” 
Western colonialism’s objectives “of seizing 
and colonizing territories in Asia.” This 
charge was reemphasized toward the end of 
the broadcast: “The United Nations is the 
instrument of the Western Powers for re- 
tarding progress in Asia and in the Arab 
countries. 

There are other anti-U.S. themes which 
Egyptian propaganda plays upon from time 
to time. A new subject for attack has been 
the U.S. Peace Corps. This organization, 
conceived by President Kennedy to render 
cooperation to underdeveloped countries, was 
hailed throughout the world as a concrete 
example of generosity. It is true that the 
Peace Corps’ motives have been besmirched 
by the Soviet bloc but generally speaking, 
it has received a warm welcome. Indeed, 
many of the underdeveloped countries of the 
world congratulated our Government and 
indicated sincere interest in the project. 

Not so with the UAR. On the contrary, 
Cairo launched a campaign to defame the 
Peace Corps in language which even Moscow 
might envy. Once again, the smear tactic 
was directed to the ears of the African peo- 
ples. The following statement, broadcast in 
Swahili (August 29, 1961), is illustrative of 
Cairo’s efforts: “Brothers and sisters, it is 
evident that all imperialists are continuing 
to lose, but we must be on our guard; they 
are trying to rise in a different method by 
force. These new imperialist armies are 
more dangerous; imperialists who are with- 
drawing from Africa through the main gate 
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are seeking to return to Africa by the back 
door. We are surprised to see that some of 
our leaders seem to agree with this useless 
propaganda, which is intended to bring co- 
lonialism in a new form. What kind of new 
colonialism in Kenya? You can see that the 
Americans are sending their people to make 
roads and to build libraries in Thika and 
Fort Hall." 

In previous articles, Prevent World War 
III has shown how the UAR has sought to 
stir up anti-US. sentiment in Lat- 
in America. As a matter of fact, when Mr. 
G. Lewis Jones told Members of Congress 
that U.S. relations with the UAR were com- 
ing along fine, we published a rebuttal en- 
titled “Cairo and the Panama Canal” (No. 
56, summer, 1960). In this article we cited 
chapter and verse showing how Cairo 
through its propaganda and agents, was try- 
ing to destroy the U.S. position at the Pan- 
ama Canal. There has been no letup in this 
attack, although at times its blatant forms 
are suppressed. 

Thus, on September 15, 1961, the Cairo 
broadcasting network gleefully reported that 
Panamanians were once again working to 
oust the United States from the Panama 
Canal. In a sarcastic vein the broadcast 
noted that the United States had made a 
number of concessions but at the same time 
it boasted that Nasser’s action at Suez would 
have a definite influence on the events at 
the Panama Canal. It concluded the state- 
ment by alleging that the Panamanian people 
were opposed to the United States which it 
characterized as “a foreign authority in 
Panama.” 

It might be pointed out that in describing 
the latest events, Cairo recounted the riot- 
ing that took place 2 years ago in Panama. 
However, it did not tell its listeners that it 
was precisely Cairo agents working in ca- 
hoots with Castro which contributed to the 
anti-U.S, riots. In the coming months it 
would be well for our State Department to 
keep an eye on the situation in Panama, 
particularly with reference to the activities 
of Nasser’s “diplomats.” 

One could cite additional evidence attest- 
ing to the fact that anti-US. propaganda 
remains one of the main weapons of Cairo’s 
arsenal. The power of this propaganda has 
been tragically underestimated, indeed, so 
much so that our radio information program 
does not match that sponsored by the 
Egyptians. This in spite of the fact that 

is one of the poorest countries in the 
world. Yet, our U.S. Information Agency 
has had to fight tooth and nail for a reason- 
able budget that would enable it to at least 
counter the lies and distortions emanating 
from Cairo as well as Moscow and Peiping. 
In this connection, one of Egypt's chief 
propagandists, Nasir ad-Din an-Nashashibi, 
wrote with sarcastic delight how difficult it 
has been for the USIA to obtain more funds 
in order “to compete with the efforts exerted 
in the propaganda field by the biggest coun- 
tries in the world, headed by the UAR [sic]"” 
(July 11, 1961). 

Thus, while the USIA was pleading for 
additional moneys to counteract Cairo’s 
poison, unnamed sources in the State Depart- 
ment were announcing clear weather ahead 
for U.S. relations with Cairo. But the 
weather is not so sunny and the challenge 
is unmistakable and grave. What interest 
do these State Department officials have in 
misinforming and misleading the American 
people? Or is it sheer blindness or 
stupidity? 

The American people are entitled to know 
the simple fact that Nasser’s dream of 
empire is based on the complete elimina- 
tion of all Western and U.S. influence in the 
Middle East and Africa. It would also be 
well for the State Department to plan its 
strategy on this reality and not to be dis- 
tracted by Nasser's smiles. 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
previously granted, I include a speech I 
delivered to the Canton, Ohio, P.E.O., 
with regard to the menace of commu- 
nism in the United States: 

Wuar Can I Do AS AN AMERICAN CITIZEN To 
COMBAT COMMUNISM? 

Iam delighted to have the opportunity to 
speak to you today and to try to help you 
answer the question Mrs. Parkinson gave me 
as my title “What Can I Do as an American 
Citizen To Combat Communism.” 

First, let me say that America was founded 
on a dream. A dream that free men could 
govern themselves with the help of God 
under law. That was the basic meaning of 
Bunker Hill, Valley Forge and Yorktown and 
of the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution. That dream has become a 
glowing reality. Today, America stands a 
beacon of freedom to the world. The nails 
of sweat and toil and blood built a solid gov- 
ernment—a government based upon toler- 
ance, fairplay and faith in God. We in 
America can count our blessings one by one 
and pledge our lives that this government 
of, by and for the people shall continue, 

Just a little more than a hundred years 
ago another dream was spawned from evil 
minds across the sea. That dream of Karl 
Marx and Frederick Engels has also become 
a reality—a reality punctured by the bloody 
signposts of human slavery, concentration 
camps, the denial of God. Today commu- 
nism e: one-third of the world's 
peoples and one-fourth of the earth’s sur- 
face. Make no mistake, the challenge is 
total. Communism seeks to erase forever 
from the annals of history the ideals of our 
western Christian culture, If communism 
conquers, the world will descend into a new 
age of paganistic barbarism. 

A very great and distinguished American 
appears before my Appropriation Subcom- 
mittee every year to justify the budget of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. I have 
reference to J. Edgar Hoover. I have the 
greatest and highest regard for this very fine, 
patriotic American. He is one of the finest 
Christian gentlemen I have ever known and 
I know of no one more devoted to the task 
at hand than Mr. Hoover. Much that I have 
to say to you today is a repetition of things 
he has said before my subcommittee. He has 
said so many things that I endorse so whole- 
heartedly that I repeat some of them today 
as though they were my own statements, 
although the seed was originally planted by 
this great American. 

The question in which you are interested, 
a very vital question, is what can we, as 
Americans, do to combat this Communist 
menace, this atheistic conspiracy. 

Most important, I think we must be in- 
formed of the nature of this ideology and 
its method of operating. We must be cog- 
nizant of the fact that the Communist ap- 
peal in glowing promises have lured far too 
many unwitting persons into accepting its 
philosophy. We must counteract commu- 
nism with the strength of our democracy, 
its history, its tradition, its heritage. We 
must be able to effectively contrast the ideal 
of justice and liberty with the sordid history 
of Communist societies. The pages of this 
Nation's history are replete with practical 
lessons in the struggle for freedom, Each of 
us can learn much from it. 
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Obviously, the exclusive use of lofty 
phrases upholding democracy is not enough. 
Our daily action must make the democratic 
heritage come alive. Aggressive citizenship, 
participation in community affairs, exercis- 
ing the right to vote, careful selection of 
those who represent us in government is a 
yital factor in making the American system 
work. As a nation founded on the precepts 
of justice, equality and freedom, we must 
always respect the dignity of the human be- 
ing and the rights of the individual. Never 
must we permit bigotry and prejudice to 
sap our society of its strength. Unfortu- 
nately, the fear of communism has some- 
times led to an unfair attack on those whose 
views differ from the majority. Honest dis- 
sent must not be made the target of hyster- 
ical and reckless charges. Such activities 
merely play into Communist hands and 
serve to confuse and divide our society. 

Our Christian tradition is a mighty bul- 
wark in repelling the attempts of commu- 
nism to capture the minds of men. Our 
Founding Fathers, as men of God, sought 
and knew the guidance of the Divine Crea- 
tor. We, too, as Christians, must undergird 
our daily lives with the spiritual truths. 
Our enthusiasm and commitments must 
surpass the fervor of the Communists. Our 
words and deeds must be dynamic witnesses 
for the faith we proclaim. The lessons of 
the holy scripture can indeed be effective 
guides for action as we face the problems 
of our mid-20th century world. 

Our security can be strengthened by 
strengthening the spiritual forces of each 
community. The individual must recognize 
that the rights and benefits which he re- 
ceives by virtue of his citizenship can carry 
with them the necessity of cer- 
tain obligations of citizenship. Our Govern- 
ment is a miracle of faith, but it can re- 
main strong and durable and workable only 
as the individual devotes his efforts to dis- 
charging his civic responsibility in his own 
community. In this age of uncertainty, in 
this age when the struggle between freedom 
and totalitarian enslavement is drawing 
toward a climax, we have need of faith as 
never before. 

We have need of a faith of the kind that 
put iron into the souls of our forefathers, en- 
abling them to meet and overcome adversity. 
We have need of that same faith to fortify 
ourselves today as we meet the Communist 
enemy in today’s deadly contest. 

In this struggle, which has long since been 
joined, there are many things which the in- 
dividual can do to strengthen the forces of 
freedom. Merely keeping informed on cur- 
rent events which affect our Nation is one of 
the means of our protection, as I have said 
before. In addition, the truly responsible 
citizen will acquaint himself with the activi- 
ties of the enemies of democracy so that 
their efforts to undermine our freedom will be 
recognized. For the Communist is a trained 
master of deceit. Communist methods of 
duping individuals and infiltrating legiti- 
mate organizations must be understood if 
they are to be combated. I can think of no 
better way to form a basis for this under- 
standing than to read J. Edgar Hoover's re- 
cent book, entitled “Masters of Deceit.” 

Every exposure of communism’s false 
premise, inherent contradictions, deceitful 
tactics, and empty promises helps to shatter 
its ideological appeal and to fortify against 
its psychological pressures. 

But in this struggle for men’s minds ex- 
posure alone is not enough. Exposure must 
be complemented by a long-range educa- 
tional program with a dual purpose. This 
program must encompass not only a pene- 
trating study of communism, but also a 
thorough grounding in the basic principles 
of our individual freedom under law. This 
educational p must be designed to 
train people to think and to distinguish be- 
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tween truth and error. Each year more col- 
leges are offering courses which present a 
critical analysis of the theory and practices of 
communism. In at least one college, a course 
of this type is compulsory. 

Books contrasting communism with 
democracy are now being published for use 
in our high schools. This academic instruc- 
tion can be supplemented by individual 
study of the wealth of anti-Communist ma- 
terial as well as by participation in group 
discussions and public forums. This pro- 
gram of education in communism must not, 
of course, constitute or be confused with the 
advocacy of the Communist doctrine. It can 
and it should be limited to a critical study of 
Communist strategy and tactics and the ma- 
terialistic philosophy underlying them. 

Now let me give you a word of caution. 
Knowing what communism really is and how 
it operates will also help to avoid the danger 
of confusing communism with legitimate dis- 
sent on controversial issues. Communism 
feeds on social ferment on both the local and 
national levels. The Communist Party U.S.A. 
is continually exploiting social, economic, 
and political grievances for its own tactical 
purposes. For this reason the party line will 
frequently coincide with the views of non- 
Communists on specific issues. 

We must not, therefore, indiscriminately 
label as Communists those persons whose 
opinions on a particular question may on oc- 
casion parallel the official party position. We 
must also guard against the tendency to 
characterize as Communists those who merely 

With us or who advocate unorthodox 
facts or unpopular beliefs. When anyone is 
erroneously branded a Communist it not 
only constitutes an injustice to the individ- 
ual but also helps communism by diffusing 
the strength of the anti-Communist forces. 
In combating communism we must beware 
of vigilante action. Our responsibility as 
citizens is to be certain of facts and report 
these facts to the proper authorities. 

Knowledge of communism is only the first 
phase of the battle. This knowledge must 
be augmented by a continuous revitalization 
of our own inherently superior strength 
through the practical daily exercise and de- 
velopment of our democratic principles. 
Too frequently emphasis is placed on acquir- 
ing an understanding only of the mechanical 
functions of our Government, such as elec- 
tions, the enactment of legislation or judi- 
cial review. This knowledge, important as it 
is, becomes a mere collection of sterile facts 
without a deep appreciation and continuing 
awareness of the reason for the very exist- 
ence of our form of government. 

The freedom of the individual under law, 
without the realization of this fundamental 
philosophy of freedom, such basic individual 
rights as freedom of speech, the press, and 
religion are taken for granted. Forgotten is 
man’s bitter fight through the centuries to 
wrest these freedoms from tyranny. The ex- 
ercise of these individual freedoms, which we 
often take for granted, is largely responsi- 
ble for our Nation's reputation for getting 
things done. Many of us have seen or have 
even participated in programs for community 
improvement promoted by private organiza- 
tions and civic groups. Recognizing a spe- 
cific problem which required cooperative ac- 
tion and sparked the individual initiative, 
whole communities have organized, for ex- 
ample, to attract new industries, to eradi- 
cate blight in slum areas, to eliminate racial 
tensions or to improve educational oppor- 
tunities. 

Public officials, religious leaders and rep- 
resentatives of business, labor, and the pro- 
fessions realizing a common interest, have 
fused their energies and in many cases have 
literally transformed the communities. Sig- 
nificantly, however, while many of the prob- 
lems these communities faced were similar, 
there was no set pattern in the solutions 
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which were devised. Just as specific local 
Problems in resources have determined the 
nature of the presponse, so too, any or- 
ganized program to immunize a community 
against Communist penetration must be 
tailored to prevailing local conditions. 

All that is required is imagination, re- 
Sourcefulness and some personal sacrifice 
coupled with the will to inspire positive 
action to combat communism and to 
Strengthen democracy at the community 
level. In a democracy the importance of 
local communities cannot be overemphasized. 
It is there that the social understanding and 
growth take root. It is there that education, 
business, labor, and religion take on form 
4nd substance to influence, nourish, vitalize, 
and give direction to our national life. It is 
in our local communities that cogent and 
Penetrative thinking should be done and 
Should be done now to reevaluate the posi- 
tion of this Nation in the present world 
Crisis. From this constructive effort can 
Come a decisive contribution to formulating 
and carrying out a coordinated, comprehen- 
Sive, affirmative global strategy which will 
insure the supremacy of freedom over all 
types of totalitarianism. 

Communism has hurled a mortal chal- 
lenge, Our response and the response of free- 
men everywhere will determine whether or 
not freedom itself survives. It is no longer 
Sufficient for us to adopt the negative ap- 
Proach of merely reacting defensively to 
every shift in Communist tactics. We must 
Place greater emphasis on the positive role 
Which our democratic way of life can perform 
in this struggle. American reality is superior 
in every way to the Communist illusion. It 
is superior not because it is ours, but because 
it expresses the universal qualities of human 
nature. 

We possess the true legacy of man's age- 
old struggle from slavery to freedom. Ours 
is an inheritance solidly grounded in the 
Teality of man's manifold needs and aspira- 
tions and on his inherent dignity and worth 
as a sovereign individual. A demonstrated 
faith in this heritage of democracy rooted 
4s it is in Judeo-Christian tradition is our 
mightiest weapon in our s for the 
minds of men. Our military might, political 
Structure, economic resources, while effective, 
will not by themselves insure the victory of 
freedom over communism. 

These weapons must be reinforced by each 
Citizen’s experience and abiding awareness 
im the intrinsic superiority of his society. 
From this awareness will develop a revital- 
ized determination not only to continue 
Our resistance to communism, but more im- 
Portant still, to make our living democracy 
& force of moral and spiritual persuasion 
Which will fire the imaginations of the entire 
world. 

There are some who in the past have 
Criticized the church and the clergy for be- 
ing soft toward communism. I deny this. 
To my mind, more than ever, we need as a 
nation a strengthening of our religious faith. 
It we have men and women articulate in 
their Christian heritage, they can meet and 
Overcome the temptations of the Commu- 
Rist challenge. Far too often the Commu- 
nists are able to make converts because the 
Madividual is weak. Weak spiritually, mor- 
Ally, and civically. The Communists have a 
term “improving the ideological level of the 
member,“ meaning the member must know 
More about Marxism, Leninism. We need, 
80 to speak, to raise the spiritual level of our 
People to give them the knowledge, the in- 
Spiration, the guidance to stand on their 
Own feet to appreciate the full grandeur and 
Majesty of our religious heritage. Herfce, 
the great challenge which faces ministers of 
the Gospel. In reality they stand on the 
frontline today in the fight against’ com- 
munism. The type of men and women we 
Produce in America today in a large meas- 
ure is their responsibility. They have the 
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duty of guiding young lives, helping to pro- 
duce aggressive, alert, meaningful citizens. 

Nothing today can be more important than 
our Sunday schools, youth training pro- 
grams, church camps and study groups. 
These are truly arsenals of democracy. 

Joseph Addison has said, “What a sculptor 
is to a block of marble, education is to the 
soul.“ Here is our answer. America’s clergy 
today are doing a magnificent job. They are 
helping to preserve the dignity of man as 
the image of God, and to mold the indi- 
vidual into a worthy citizen of democracy. 
Over the years, as could be expected, churches 
and religions have been and will so re- 
main targets for Communist infiltra- 
tion. The clergy of America needs the fun 
support of patriotic Americans in our com- 
mon struggle against the enemy. 

Education is truly the etching pen of the 
human soul. We need education in the ways 
of men and God. An education which will 
make us stronger Americans and our Na- 
tion a better America. 

And, so, when you ask me what you can 
do to combat communism, I say: First, know 
and understand the enemy; second, know 
and understand yourself and the great spir- 
itual heritage of the United States; and 
third, know and understand the romance 
and the glories of the history of this great 
Republic so that you may expound upon it 
with the fervor of an evangelist. Such 
knowledge will result in great devotion to 
our country and that devotion, firmly planted 
in the spirit, will make this Republic in- 
vulnerable. 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following interesting article 
by Solomon Barkin, director of research, 
Textile Workers Union of America: 
EDUCATING STUDENTS FOR PERSONAL AND ECO- 

NOMIC GROWTH IN A DYNAMIC TECHNOLOG- 

ICAL SOCIETY 


Educational facilities, goals, and methods 
must be attuned to the times. The more 
laggard they are, the more the community 
and the people will suffer. 

In this world of accelerated change, a 
primary task of the leaders of each agency 
and institution is to keep abreast of the 
changes in the society which affect them. 
Sheer persistence in old ways, however good 
and tried, may be pointless. Particularly, 
this conservatism must be subordinated in 
our educational institutions preparing young 
people for their adult lives. 

If training is to serve these prospective 
citizens, it must be of the type which will 
adapt them to the world they will enter 
and the society in which they will later 
live. The educator must therefore have 
® prescience of the future while he shapes 
present programs. 

But knowledge of the developing tech- 
nology and economy is only one 
to the understanding of the educator's chal- 
lenge. Man himself is not static. He is 
also an unfolding individual. His talents 
and gifts are the rich soil upon which hu- 
man progress rests. 

Our school system has, therefore, the ob- 
ligation of helping each individual in his 
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self-realization. As society becomes more 
complex and diversified, the needs become 
more varied and the opportunities for the 
individual multiply. Each has more of a 
chance to make a mark in serving the com- 
mon good by expressing himself more fully. 

The human yariety flows not only from 
the diversity of individuals but from the 
wider range of people participating in our 
society. From primitive times, we assumed 
that only the young need to be taught. 
They were thus introduced to our society. 
Some individual nations have taught that 
man must devote himself to continuing 
study of the eternal verities. Our present 
population explosion presents us with the 
great issue as to whether the extension of 
our lifespan calls for educational facilities 
not only for the young but also for the 
adults. 

If they are to remain producing members 
of the society, will it be enough for them 
merely to have the training of their youth 
supplemented by their experience as adults? 

If we will have to be productive for such 
long periods, do we need to change our 
methods so that the young shall be trained 
not primarily for an immediate task, but 
also for productive enterprise over a full 
lifespan? 

The educator must continuously evaluate 
the human resources and perceive how he 
can be helpful in the process of perso! 
self-realization as well as to understand the 
economic and social environment to help 
him shape his curriculum and studies. 

HUMAN RESOURCES 


No less important than the changes in our 
society are the new work groups in our 
midst. Our population is growing strikingly 
as youths marry earlier and the family in- 
creases in size. Ahead of us lies an era in 
which there will be many young persons 
under 25 years of age looking for work and 
an impressive expansion of oldsters in our 
work force seeking gainful employment. 
Older women relieved of their hom 
responsibilities by labor-saving facilities, the 
extended schooling of their youngsters, and 
their yearning for higher standards of living 
will move into the labor force in greater 
numbers looking for part-time and full-time 
jobs. 

It will be a work population of people from 
the full span of ethnic, religious, and color 
groups within our society. Their educational 
experience will be longer and of higher qual- 
ity than ever before enjoyed by our popula- 
tion despite the failings which may be un- 
derscored in every part of it. 

Many new essential human attitudes have 
to be reinfroced. Tolerance for human va- 
riety and difference has to be widely shared 
as people of diversified ages, colors, religions, 
and ethnic origins mingle in our social sys- 
tem. They are and will be interdependent, 
This unity can be cemented best by the 
propagation of a conviction of responsibility 
for others. 

The human stream with which we will have 
to deal consists no longer merely of the citi- 
zens of our own Nation. We shall have to 
include the tens and hundreds of millions 
of people in other countries, some of whom 
come to our shores to study and to whose 
lands we shall go to assist in training, re- 
search, planning, and in accelerating develop- 
ment to bring them ever closer to the mate- 
rial, cultural and spiritual opportunities 
which we enjoy in this cbuntry. 

We shall have to be our brothers’ keeper 
not merely as a moral obligation but to win 
acceptance by these newer peoples. Our 
ultimate freedom and security will depend 
upon the long-term confidence in our ways 
and values that we shall implant in them. 

DYNAMIC ECONOMY 

A changing people will be living in a 
dynamic technical and economic society. 
Many have already noted that the rate of 
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economic change has been hastened. Illus- 
trative of the new challenge is the con- 
stantly rising rate of man-hour productivity. 
The old is being displaced by changes more 
quickly than ever before and we can antici- 
pate that this process of acceleration will be 
increased. 

In the past, we expected that economic 
growth would occur largely through increases 
in resources. More land, more people, and 
more capital would enrich a country. Econo- 
mists thereafter instructed us in the prin- 
ciple of factor substitution. National eco- 
nomic wealth could be advanced through 
the replacement of the scarce and costly 
factors of production by the abundant and 
cheaper ones. Capital in replacing human 
labor could improve our economic output. 

The story of the first industrial revolution 
in a large part was told by this primary 
experience. Machines replaced manual la- 
bor and tools; mass production and factories 
took over where the cottage industry and 
the craftsman mill had left off; custom- 
made products gave way to standardized 
wares. Machine transportation hastened 
movement when they replaced the animal 
and waterways. The manual worker with 
his skill gave way to the machine operator 
and tender. The crafts were denigrated in 
varying degrees. We have not yet seen the 
end of this process. 

MACHINES REPLACE MEN 


Toward the end of the last century we 
witnessed the introduction of a third tool 
for economic advance: the application of 
scientific management. The second indus- 
trial revolution recognized that economic in- 
centive would induce man to increase his 
work effort level; introduced modes of meas- 
uring human and business performance; 
and promoted the specialization of manage- 
ment's functions as mass production had 
done for manual workers. 

While the first industrial revolution had 
dehumanized the operative into a hand, the 
second had converted him into an economic 
automation. Management personnel rep- 
resented the quintessence of the new age; 
a specialist who pursued his functions de- 
terminedly for his own self-interest often 
with little direction from the top. 

The fourth road to economic progress is 
being ushered in by the third industrial 
revolution. Automation is the generic term 
for the new era. Not that the new machines, 
whether they be the transfer machine servo- 
mechanisms or electronic computers, repre- 
sent the new period; they are only some of 
the tools. We are constantly adding newer 
techniques such as atomic energy, solar en- 
ergy, newer communication and electric 
procedures, and the myriad of other inno- 
vations and developments of the present 
technological milleu. 

The important attribute of the new indus- 
trial revolution is the new integrated system. 
It began in the military world with the 
weapons system and was followed by the 
industrial world. We are creating a new 
series of integrated business systems which 
substitute centralization for the coordina- 
tion of managerial specialists. 

In this new era, machines are replacing 
men in the performance of mental opera- 
tions. Many processes of production and 
fields of human endeavor which defied mech- 
anization are now being converted. Clerical, 
technical, and professional men are being 
displaced from many tasks as machines 
take over their operations. 

Concurently, new jobs are rising in other 
areas. The significant fact about the new 
era, from the point of view of the persons 
preparing themsevies for employment, is 
that the third industrial revolution is mak- 
ing a machine tender out of the brain 
worker. Older skills and experience of the 
white collar worker and professional are be- 
ing rendered obsolete and both blue and 
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white collar workers are being forced to 
seek new fields of employment. 

Another consequence of this accelerated 
rate of change is that it has hastened not 
only human economic obsolescence, but also 
that of localities. In earlier epochs, the 
shift from one technology to another tended 
to affect older areas. Many suffered seri- 
ously because their locational advantages 
were reduced or eliminated. 

Mechanization grew with the broadening 
of the markets and local custom industries 
dwindled. Most dramatically, the increase 
in the size of locomotives and their ulti- 
mate dieselization eliminated the need for 
any railroad repair shops. Currently, the 
growth in automobile and airplane travel 
has caused the abandonment of many 
smaller railroad lines. 

This trend toward geographical upheaval 
has been strengthened by automation. It 
will tend to eliminate many intermediate 
stages in the processes of production, com- 
munication, and services. Instructions are 
being increasingly given directly from cen- 
tral offices, despite distances along the points 
of communication. Records are now being 
assembled in one office from widely dispersed 
information production centers. 

Many way stations in the systems of man- 
agement, distribution and communication, 
aud service will disappear. Operations are 
being telescoped so older plants will be 
closed. Older physical structures are being 
scrapped as designers and builders create 
more economic newer ones, often located in 
different areas. 


CONSERVATION ACCENTED 


As the process of technological change is 
causing faster and faster rates of obsoles- 
cence, the economist is recognizing largely at 
the instance of the practitioner that con- 
servation is a fifth road to economic f 
While complete replacement, of the obsolete 
may be cheaper in many instances, the in- 
creasing cost of a unit of capital of our ex- 
isting industrial society causes one to hesi- 
tate. 

As a result, we early accepted conservation. 
of natural resources as a basic principle for 
our natural resource policy. This view is 
taking deeper and deeper hold on our so- 
ciety as we learn to make the central city 
more viable through urban renewal. All 
political parties are mouthing the wisdom 
of rebuilding-our distressed areas. Our 
people are increasingly convinced that most 
regions of chronic unemployment must not 
be forsaken; they must and can be helped 
to redevelop. 

Whatever verity there may be in this prin- 
ciple of redevelopment for our physical re- 
sources and capital and our economy, there 
is no doubt about its fundamental soundness 
in the case of individuals. Physical rehabili- 
tation has proven economical and humane. 

Small investments in medical care, 
prosthetic devices, and training have made 
self-supporting and self-respecting citizens 
out of millions. Mental hygiene has rebuilt 
the self-confidence and assured normal par- 
ticipation by many. Retraining has helped 
to shift many to new employment. Special- 
ized guidance and employment services have 
worked wonders for many marginal groups 
in the work force. 

We have therefore learned the important 
lesson that humanity and economics both 
teach that rehabilitation and redevelopment 
are sound. Such activities demand the vis- 
ualization of the human as a whole and the 


assets as parts of a system. The principle 


guilding the new automated age of systems 
analysis has increasingly become the tool 
for revitalizing the human and physical as- 
sets which, in the past, we scrapped. This 
we can no longer afford to do. 

Many basic changes have taken place in 
our economic environment following the 
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process of economic growth through mech- 
anization, the application of scientific 
management, automation and now redevel- 
opment. Mass production replaced individ- 
ual unit output to be followed by loose co- 
ordination, specialization and now central- 
ized systems organizations. The processes 
of simplification of the units has increased 
the costs of the systems so that conserya- 
tion and redevelopment are gaining accept- 
ance in place of the scrap heap. 
MODERN JOBS 


These industrial movements will produce 
major changes in the nature of jobs in in- 
dustry. A new type of production workers 
is appearing; maintenance jobs are expand- 
ing; and professional and technical employ- 
ments are expanding more rapidly. 

The movement from the handicraft to the 
mass production job meant the reduction in 
the amount of physical work, increased spe- 
cialization of functions, and the removal of 
the responsibility for the manufacture of 
the total product. The craftsmen employed 
tools and controlled the quality and speed of 
the output. 

The mass production worker, on the other 
hand, became a machine operator control- 
ling, directing, steering, or tending ma- 
chines. The amount of training required 
for them varied from little to a prolonged 
period, with most jobs in the former cate- 
gory. 

The developing industrial eras initiated di- 
verse trends. Scientific management and 
research increased the need for manage- 
ment specialists possessing longer prepara- 
tion and greater mastery of specific manage- 
ment techniques. Research men, tech- 
cians, and professionals of different levels of 
responsibility are required in greater num- 
bers. Schooling of varying lengths became 
a necessary introduction to active employ- 
ment for larger numbers of people. 

Our current age, ushered in by the auto- 
mated processes particularly the computer 
and the servomechanism, has created a new 
type of production worker for whom we have 
to provide new schooling and a new cur- 
riculum. He is the automated machine op- 
erator and auxiliary controller. In his case, 
the amount of physical work and manual 
skills have been reduced considerably below 
that required of the mass production worker. 

RESPONSIBILITIES INCREASED 


What is significant is that his responsi- 
bility has been increased. He is either in- 
dividually or as a member of a team ac- 
countable for a complete stage of manufac- 
ture. His major advance is in the use of 
conceptual skills. While the machine is 
more self-regulating, he has to be especially 
alert to understand its operations. His pri- 
mary task is to espy impending breakdowns 
from causes not previously identified or al- 
lowed for. Second, he must make the fine 
adjustments for continuing optimum per- 
formance. 

The importance of the conceptual skills 
is rising constantly. The operator must be 
able to sense and perceive disorder, whether 
by sight, sound, smell, touch, feel, taste, or 
kinesthetic senses. He must be able to 
discriminate between those signs which in- 
dicate loss of efficiency and those which may 
be taken as normal. He has to relate his 
sensory information to his mental picture of 
what is happening. 

To utilize these sensory stimuli, the op- 
erator must have knowledge of his work, 
such as the general machine layout, the 
processes, knowledge of the technology, the 
control systems, display instruments, rou- 
tines, and the signs of the breakdown and re- 
duced efficiency. These he must relate to the 
actual practice, 

Most significantly, he must decide on 
whether there is or will be a failure in op- 
eration and the action to be taken. More- 
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Over, the consequences of slightly incorrect 
decisions tend to be far reaching in terms 
of both time and money. Finally, the ma- 
chine operator is usually part of a group and 


must maintain good working relationships 


with it. 

The required of this new automa- 
tion operator is in many respects, quite dif- 
ferent from that of the mass-production 
Worker. The specific skills are not the point 
of special emphasis. The man being pre- 
Pared for this newer employment must be 
abie to be trained easily and readily for the 
new higher order of responsibility and con- 
ceptual skills. The accent is not on the 
Manual but on conceptual and thought 
Processes. 

A high level of technological knowledge 
will prepare him admirably for the variety 
Of jobs he may have to hold. Generalized 
technical education at the high school level 
Will be most useful for this purpose. In 
addition, the person must acquire a high 
Sense of individual concern for the discharge 
of his responsibilities. 

The maintenance men in this new era will 
also possess more intensive knowledge about 
the tools, materials, and technical processes. 
Many innovations will be commonplace and 
the maintenance man will have to master 
them as they appear. The areas of pneu- 
Matics, hydraulics, and electronics will play 
an increasingly more important role in the 
technology of the future. 

Maintenance men must be prepared for 
them. The most expansive area among these 
jobs at the present time is the instrument 
mechanic who is being advanced from the 
lower ranks, 

Another trend which will be accentuated 
is toward the all-around maintenance man 
who will be able to perform a wider variety 
of craftwork than is now customary in 
industry, 

The present craft jurisdictions have grown 
up for a number of reasons. One, it was 
cheaper for management to have specialists; 
Secondly, the school do not provide 
all-around mechanics; and thirdly, the craft 
Unions favored this system. However, man- 
agement is now proposing to have new, all- 
around maintenance mechanic classifica- 
tions with higher wage rates, because they 
find that they perform with more responsi- 
bility and economy. 

TRAINING NEEDS 


Vocational training can no longer be di- 
rected merely toward preparing the indi- 
vidual for an immediate specific job. These 
are transitory. If they persist, they remain 
in name only. Their requirements will in- 
Crease. There will be many simple jobs, but 
these will be on the fringe of our economy, 
and they will be constantly upgraded. 

As a people, we cannot suffer underutiliz- 
ing humans. The investment in capital, 
training, and social capital structure and 
Services is too large for individuals not to he 
employed to the maximum of their capacity. 

The extension of the lifespan will also 
demand an increase in the work lifespan. 
Our present experience indicates clearly that 
individuals must shift their employments 
as technology changes and our economy 
moves to newer products and services. More- 
Over, the decline of older industries will dis- 
gorge hundreds of thousands of individuals 
who must find newer employments. The 
markedly higher rate of geographical move- 
ment of industry will also have a similar 
effect. 

Together, these and other trends will un- 

. Gerscore the need of preparing young people 
not merely for a specific range of employ- 
Ments, but also for a whole lifetime, of 
changing jobs and occupations. 

SCHOOLING FACILITIES 


The educational goals are to prepare the 
young people for a lifetime of adjustment, 
and to increase their capacity for “conceptu- 
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alization" and the assumption of responsi- 
bility. They must acquire the skills of 
learning for the acquisition of newer knowl- 
edge. Teaching methods must be adapted to 
the learning processes of the adult who 
builds on past knowledge rather than 
through direct instruction as the young per- 
son does. 

The area of greatest concern must be the 
vocational and industrial arts sections of our 
secondary school system. In them, the cur- 
riculum and the contents of study must be 
adapted to the newer needs of industry. The 
graduate must be a person who feels quali- 
fied for the newer jobs and a lifetime of con- 
tinuing learning. 


West Virginia’s Aggressive Department 
of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr, HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the many reasons why West Virginia has 
been moving forward during the past 
year is the aggressive work of the State 
department of commerce headed by the 
Honorable Hulett C. Smith. In the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette of January 
21, 1962, Hulett Smith describes the work 
which his department has accomplished: 

Acency Heap Crres New PLANTS 


State Commerce Commissioner Hulett C. 
Smith predicts that economic development 
activity will reach an alltime high in West 
Virginia this year. ; 

In a summary of his department's activi- 
ties and accomplishments in 1961 and its out- 
look for 1962, Commissioner Smith forecast 
that by the year’s end, West Virginia's image 
in the eyes of the rest of the country will be 
a totally different one from the way they 


thriving State—one to be reckoned with in 
the highly competitive industrial and travel 
development fields and one in which eco- 
nomic development activity of all types is 
the keynote.” t 

He explained that, for the first time in his- 
tory, West Virginia has the tools needed to 
effectively combat unemployment, loss of 
population and other adverse factors. 

“The same 1961 legislature which had the 
foresight to create a department of com- 
merce and provide for separate divisions for 
industrial and travel development and plan- 
ning and research also established the West 
Virginia Industrial Development Authority 
and provided it with funds to make loans to 
foster new industry,” commented Commis- 
sioner Smith. 

“There are three new industries in this 
State today which used IDA loans to help 
get established. And there will be more dur- 
ing 1962," he predicted. 

The “Industrial Development Division of 
the Commerce Department now lists 116 in- 
dustrial prospects in its active file. “Before 
the year is over, we expect many of these to 
join our growing industrial scene.” 

The year 1961 saw plans announced for 
46 new industrial facilities in the State, cost- 


ing in excess of $200 million and employing- 


5,000 workers. During the same period, 45 
present West V: industries revealed 
plans to put $134 million into expansion of 
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their existing facilities and employ, an addi- 
tional 2,500 persons. 

During the same period, unemployment in 
the State was cut by one-third. The reduc- 
tion in unemployment in the State was 
due, in part, to two public works programs 
initiated in 1961. The first is the State- 
financed and operated emergency employ- 
ment program set up by the 1961 legislature 
and the aid to dependent children program, 
5 venture on a 70-30 matching 

Over 9,000 family heads had been assigned 
to public works projects throughout the 
State under the two programs by December. 

One of the brightest parts of the outlook 
for 1962 is the fact that 22 counties have “al- 
ready put their houses in order” by develop- 
ing and submitting overall economic deyel- 
opment programs, 19 of which were approved 
by the Area Redevelopment Administration 
by the end of 1961, the Commerce Commis- 
sioner pointed out. 

“This means that they are now in shape 
to apply for ARA funds for specific projects 
and I foresee these coming in ever-increas- 
ing numbers in 1962. But, there are still 22 
counties which are eligible and which have 
not yet submitted OEDP’s. We hope the 
coming year will see all of them formulating 
these programs. 

Twenty-three project proposals have al- 
ready been processed by the Commerce De- 
partment, fourteen submitted to ARA and 
two have been approved to date. 

Twenty-one urban planning programs, 
representing a cost of over $400,000, are be- 
ing administered and supervised by the De- 
partment of Commerce’s Planning and Re- 
search Division and fourteen have already 
been approved by the Housing and Home 
Finance Administration. 

“One of the important facets of this new 
economic spirit is the participation by in- 
dividuals and community groups in develop- 
ment programs,” Smith stated. 

He pointed out that 79 cities and towns 
now have development organizations. In 
addition, there are 12 major regional devel- 
opment organizations functioning. 

The tempo of this development movement 
throughout West Virginia is increasing in 
direct proportion to the endeavors of the 
newly-created Department of Commerce. 

“Coupled with this are the allied activities 
of the people of the State through the over- 
all statewide clean-up program and the bet- 
terment of physical facilities for travel and 
industrial development,” Commissioner 
Smith commented. 

A new, comprehensive measure of econ- 
omic activity known as gross State product 
has been established with 1957 as the base 
year of 100. 

“In 1961,” said Commissioner Smith, “our 
GSP was 98. In 1962, we expect this to 
climb to 105.” 

Gross State product is defined as "the mar- 
ket value of the output of goods and serv- 
ices produced by the economy of the State 
before deduction of depreciation charges 
and other allowances for business and in- 
stitutional consumption of durable capital 
goods.” 

The Commerce Commissioner predicted 
that personal income in West Virginia will 
increase over 3-5 percent in 1962 to a new 
high and above the national average. 

“Early this year we will launch an exten- 
sive advertising program to promote indus- 
trial and tourist development,” commented 
Commissioner Smith, “and this will be a 
high-quality, high-geared undertaking. 

In ever-increasing numbers, people from 
other States are looking to West Virginia for 
their vacations and more tourist dollars 
mean more life pumped into our economy.” 

He pointed out that the number of per- 
sons seeking vacation information about the 
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State jumped from 75,235 in 1960 to 114,999 
last year. : 

In 1961, literature was provided for travel 
racks in 375 restaurants, hotels, motels, and 
public transportation facilities. 

Over and above the specific duties assigned 
to its various divisions, the Commerce De- 
partment, among others, in 1961 oversaw the 
successful Governor's wood utilization con- 
ference, designed to encourage development 
of the wood products industry in the State; 
worked in an advisory capacity with the 
West Virginia Centennial Commission for 
the State's 1963 observance; published 
brochures on the West Virginia Industrial 
Development Authority and the State’s new 
economic development program, the latter 
designed to support West Virginia’s bid for a 
better rating for its bonds; supervised the 
emergency employment program; and un- 
dertook preliminary steps for the State's 
participation in the 1964-1965 New York 
World’s Fair. 


A Tribute to America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1 962 


.Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. T. H. Evans, a constituent of 
mine, has composed a hymn of praise 
to his adopted country, the United States 
of America, : 

Mr. Evans came to the United States 
as a young man. His life in this coun- 
try has been a living tribute to both his 
* own initiative and to the free enterprise 
system that has made America the land 
of opportunity. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp Mr. Evans’ 
“Tribute to America“: 

A TRIBUTE TO AMERICA 

It is my desire to pay my humble tribute 
to the land of courage, today, December 7, 
1961, it is 50 years since my wife, myself, 
and three children set step on American soil. 

I came to America a total stra to its 
way of life, I was ignorant of any knowledge 
of what to expect or how I would respond 
to the American way of life. 

What did I, a stranger in paradise, find 
here? Warmth and friendliness, under- 
standing, and comradeship. 

I found a land teeming with vigor, a peo- 
ple who had no compunction in discarding 
old ideas and methods, and a willingness to 
try new ideas and methods. 

I found in America a land where snobbish- 
ness was discarded that the principles which 
Robert Burns set forth “A man's a man for 
all that,” meant more than mere words. 

Here I could go into the office of the presi- 
dent of a bank, and have a friendly hand ex- 
tended to me, not kept waiting and talking 
outside his door. 

In America I found space to expand, op- 
portunities to grasp, and new frontiers to 
move into. 

First I moved to Florida, from there some 
years later, I move across a wide and fertile 
land to the golden land where opportunity 
was ripe: Arizona, an old land made new by 
the courage and forethought of men who 
dared the obstacles of nature, mountains and 
desert sands. 

They dared and bulit an empire which had 
become a symbol of stamina and fortitude for 
all the world to admire and emulate. 
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America has been kind to me and mine, 
and I hope that in some small measure I 
have-contributed to its growth. I know that 
I am only one of the myriads who have 
sought and found the hospitable shores of 
this great land of ours. 

People here have found that for which 
they sought, freedom of thought, freedom to 
develop their minds and ability in the di- 
rection they desired, and above all, free- 
dom to express their convictions without 
being afraid of being boycotted, or thrown in 
prison or exiled. 

America Is great because it is willing to 
gaze into the future and consider human 
needs, plus the happiness of its people, and 
to promote those who have ability and cour- 
age to explore the unknown, and to bring 
the unknown to fruition. 

There is both truth and poetry when I 
quote a fine American, Henry Van Dyke, “I 
know that Europe is wonderful yet some- 
thing semes to lack. The past is too much 
with her, and the people looking back. But 
the glory of the present is to make the fu- 
ture free. We love our land for what she is, 
and what she is to be.” 

Through all the turmoil and threats of 
war, America will stand firm, it must be true 
to its own self and its standards must ever 
be high. 

I found America a land of hope in 1911, a 
land of vigor and victory in 1916, a spirit 
no foe was able to stand up against, this 
spirit. was repeated in 1941, and today should 
the need arise, America will rise to a pin- 
nacle of strength and courage that will sur- 
pass all previous efforts. 

I cannot close this tribute to the land of 
my adoption better than with words from 
that noble and soul stirring hymn, 


“America, America, God shed his grace on 
thee, 

And crown thy good with bratherhood, 
from sea to shining sea.” 


T. H. Evans. 


President’s Pilot Is Native of Jeferson 
County, Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to call to the at- 
tention of the Members the following 
article about President John F. Ken- 
nedy's personal pilot, Lt. Col. James B. 
Swindal. Colonel Swindal is a native of 
Jefferson County, which comprises my 
congressional district, and his family still 
live there. He compiled a very fine 
school record before entering the service 
in 1941, just after Pearl Harbor. Be- 
cause of his outstanding performance as 
an Air Force pilot, he was selected by the 
President from a list of names submitted 
to him to be his personal pilot. Being 
the President's pilot is, of course, a very 
demanding task and I am proud that a 
native Alabamian is performing so ad- 
mirably in this position. 

The following article by Birmingham 
News Correspondent James Free will 
serve to indicate what a dedicated pilot 
the President has: 
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PRESIDENT'S PILOT—Ex-TARRANT ATHLETE Is 
Man BEHIND WHEEL OF KENNEDY'S PER- 
SONAL PLANE 

(By James Free) 

The pilot of Air Force One—President 
Kennedy’s official jetplane—is a lean, 44- 
year-old, 6-footer from Birmingham. 

Lt. Col. James B. Swindal’s blond hair is 
graying at the temples, but his weight, 170, 
is only a few pounds more than it was when 
he played guard at Jefferson County High 
School in 1936. 1 

“That school is known as Tarrant High 
now,” sald Colonel Swindal fn an interview. 
“I've kept up with it over the years. My 
wife, who was Emily Glover before our mar- 
riage in 1937, went to the same school. And 
several of her brothers have played football 
for Tarrant High.” 

When. his demanding duties as the Presi- 
dent's pilot permit it, Jim Swindal likes to 
play golf. He shoots in the low nineties, and 
his crewmen say he's still a pretty good 
athlete. 

Versatility is one of Swindal’s strong 
points. In football his regular position was 
guard, but he was called on to play several 
games at end. On the high school baseball 
team he usually played the outfield but 
occasionally was a relief pitcher, 

One of his most poignant memories is the 
time he did a relief pitching stint in a game 
with Ramsay High. Scenting a story of a 
dramatic strikeout, I said, “you won, of 
course?” 

No,“ replied the colonel with a sigh. 
“We lost. A home run beat us.” 

Here obviously is a man who doesn't try 
to glamorize himself or his job, He doesn't 
have to. It's built into the terribly respon- 
sible positidn he holds, More on that later. 

In addition to football and baseball, Jim 
also went out for high school track, running 
the 100-yard dash and the 440. 

After high school, he went to work for the 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co, in Tarrant. He 
was a pipe. inspector for about 2 years. 
For another couple of years he worked In 
the maintenance department of Hill Grocery 
Co. (His father, Samuel Y. Swindal, 
is a department manager for Hill.) 

Then late in 1941, just after Pearl Harbor, 
Jim joined the Army Air Corps. In a few 
months he was an air cadet and on the way 
to a- new career. His assignments in World 
War II included flying the hump over the 
Himalayan Mountains with men and sup- 
plies. 

When he was promoted last year to Heu- 
tenant colonel, the rank gave him one of the 
qualifications required for consideration as 
a Presidential pilot. Swindal also had the 
other two musts: a minimum of 10,000 
fying hours and at least 500 hours of flying 
time in jets. 

He was chosen last December to be the 
President's personal pilot, being picked from 
& list of six submitted for the honor. 

There's a lot more to it than simply being 
jockey to a big VC-137 jetliner, which is a 
special military version of the 707 commercial 
jet transport. Incidentally, there is no single 
President's plane, Four big craft—three 
707's and one DC-6B—in the special air mis- 
sions squadron of the Military Air Transport 
Service are available. They are similar in 
basic detall. 

In the central section of the aircraft are 
the office and sleeping quarters of the Presi- 
dent. To the front and rear are accommoda- 
tions for other passengers: 32 well-spaced 
seats in the back take care of the White 
House’ staff and Secret Servicemen. To the 
front are 10 seats, a communications setup, 
one of the two galleys on the airplane and a 
steel cabinet that can be locked for protec- 
tion of secret documents. (The plane is 
guarded 24 hours a day.) 

Communications equipment includes a 
teletype machine for handling coded mes- 
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Sages and a Presidential telephone that can 
reach just about every location on the globe. 

Colonel Swindal's responsibilities start a 
long time before Air Force One (which is how 
the President's plane is designated in the 
airways) takes off and continue long after it 
has landed. 

Safety precautions are too elaborate to de- 
tail here. Fuel is sealed 24 hours ahead of 
takeoff time, for example; but a sampling is 
tested later, just to be sure. 

What happens between flights? 

“Our normal day,” said Swindal, consists 
of 8 hours with crew training, flying missions 
and keeping the aircraft in A-l shape. When 
à long flight is coming up the day stretches 
into 12 hours. If the trip is to be at a des- 
tination that we have never been, we make a 
Practice flight, checking all radar points and 
80 on.” 

Had there been any dangers encountered 
on Presidential filghts? 

Nothing serious, Once at Otis Air Force 
Base near Hyannis, Mass, Air Force One 
came down in a fog, took a slight bounce. 
Once at Newport, R., one of two tires on 
the double wheels blew out, but few knew 
about it. 

The Swindals live at nearby Falls Church, 
Va. Jim Jr., 22, is studying physics at George 
Washington University. Daughter Kathryn, 
11. likes to ride in her father’s sports car. 
The colonel likes his work. Guess I'll stick 
it out,” he said, “for the full 30-year Air Force 
Career.” He's got 20 down and 10 to go. 


U.S. Customs Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


or NEW TORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
hearty accord with the genuine praise 
offered our U.S. Customs Service by Mal- 
colm S, Forbes in the following article 
by him, which appeared under Fact and 
Comment” in the January 15, 1962, is- 
sue of Forbes magazine: 

Fact AND COMMENT 
(By Malcolm S, Forbes) 

US. CUSTOMS: BIG BUSINESS WELL RUN 

As an oft-traveling American businessman 
I'l like to abandon the usual role of critical 
commentator and turn to enthusiastic back- 
Slapping. The back: U.S. Customs. They do 
an exceptionally difficult Job extraordinarily 
well. 

As one who comes into Idlewild—and occa- 
sionally Honolulu—several times a year, I 
developed a very high opinion of the efficient 
and courteous manner that the customs in- 
spectors display in handling multitudinous 
travelers. To find facts to fit the opinion, 
I spent several hours the other day at Idle- 
wild with the Collector of New York Port, 
Joseph P. Kelly, and his administrative of- 
ficer, Frank R, Creed: 

Into New York Port from foreign points 
come 1½ million people a year, 75 percent 
of them returning Americans. The port cus- 
toms collects over $550 million a year, only 
& small fraction of it from dutiable things 
brought in by individual passengers. Today, 
with fewer employees, Customs is handling 
in less time a far greater volume, Idlesvood 
itself has a force of 120 inspectors working 
in 5 overlapping, 8-hour-a-day shifts round 
the clock 7 days a week. Doing the normal 
clerical work there are an additional 49 men 
who are trained so they can function as in- 
spectors to expedite the job at peak periods, 
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The goal sought—and maintained—for each 
inspector is to take no more than an aver- 
age of 4 minutes per passenger. 


Complaints about U.S. customs for the’ 


most part fall into three categories. 

First, there are those who complain be- 
cause they feel others are being given prefer- 
ential treatment—and those who complain 
because they think they should have had 
preferential treatment and didn't get it. The 
first part of the complaint usually stems 
from the fact that diplomats have immunity 
from customs and, therefore, are waved 
through. With the U.N. located in New 
York this happens often. Other times, when 
the arrival terminal is choked by the simul- 
taneous arrival of many giant jets, the cus- 
toms will, for a period of 15 minutes or a 
half hour, authorize spot checks, where 
perhaps alternate passengers open one or 
more of their bags while the others are 
passed through. 

VIP's: REAL AND PHONY 

Usually the genuine very important per- 
sons are quickest and most pleasant in com- 
plying with the inspection procedures. But 
the would-be big shots, when they are made 
to open their bags like everyone else, eyen 
after they have dropped names all over the 
inspector, resent it. 

The second category of complaints aimed 
at the inspector is simply a matter of the 
law. Plants, meats, some fruits, etc., are not 
permitted to be brought in under any cir- 
cumstances. But the fellow bringing back 
a baseball-bat-sized piece of his favorite 
bologna sometimes feels it's taken away from 
him just to improve the inspector's own 
menu, 

Often delays in getting through the line 
to an inspector arise because some travelers 
have the devil's own time getting their lug- 
gage open. They've reinforced the bulging 
bags with wrappings and rope and straps to 
keep them from bursting before arrival. 

Customs also has the difficult task of en- 
forcing the copyright act under which manu- 
facturers can set quotas on imports of their 
own products, such as Jensen silver, assorted 
perfumes, musical instruments, etc. There 
are several hundred such articles and, unless 
the tourist has written permission from the 
manufacturer in this country, he cannot 
bring in the trademarked item from abroad. 
Again, some people tend to blame the in- 
spector when he won't pass through their 
treasured, bargain-bought Steinway grand 
piano. 

Every complaint that comes to customs is 
investigated. When somebody beefs about 
having had to wait an hour in line it is 
promptly and easily checked by checking his 
customs declaration, which is stamped with 
the time of its completion, By reviewing 
the time stamped on the declaration of the 
man in front of the complainant and the 
person behind, the officers can swiftly find 
out exactly how long it took the inspector 
to do his job. By this method, the order 
in which everyone went through every cus- 
toms line can be completely reconstructed 
and the time involved exactly computed even 
weeks later. 

Top boss of the New York port, Collector 
Kelly, often personally checks out letters of 
complaint that come to his attention and 
very frequently he can be found on Une ob- 
serving how the job is being handled. He 
hes a cheerful determination to see that 
U.S. customs, reputation under his tenure 
is further enhanced. 

CUSTOMS’ VIEW OF THE PUBLIC 


As for the other side of the coin—the 
Customs men’s opinion of the traveling pub- 
lic: Procedure is based on the premise that 
99 percent of the travelers are basically hon- 
est, and 85 to 90 percent of returning travel- 
ers go through the line with no complica- 
tions. The others usually hit some compli- 
cations by yirtue of bringing improperly 
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filled-in declarations, bringing in copy- 
righted goods or forbidden fruits of one 
sort or another. 

One veteran inspector, Joseph Burton, 40 
years in the U.S. customs service and now 
deputy collector and head man on the scene 
at Idlewild, estimates that no more than 
one out of 600 travelers is “suspicious,” and 
he is spotted with startling consistency. 
Many a tourist trying to sneak in an un- 
declared jewel or expensive Paris gown must 
be ruefully bewildered at how the inspec- 
tor seemed to know it. The answer has 
nothing to do with a secret divining rod. 
Over half of the time it is simply a matter 
of advance information. Informers receive 
25 percent of whatever penalty is imposed 
for attempted smuggling. 

UNCLE SAM'S HELPER 


The suave persuasive jeweler who sold Mr. 
and Mrs, Gotrocks that lovely bracelet isn't 
content with his profits at the scene. As 
soon as the couple has departed his store he 
rushes to the phone and tips the nearest 
Treasury agent in the American consulate 
about the sale. If the store proprietor 
doesn’t happen to think this is a nice thing 
to do to his foreign customers, some under- 
paid clerk can frequently be depended upon 
to supplement his income by helping Uncle 
Same keep American tourists honest. 

The most pleasant American tourists so 
far as customs is concerned? Those coming 
in by ship. They are rested, relaxed, in no 
hurry. They can take all the time they want 
in departing from the comforts of their liner. 

Air travelers, on the contrary, are usually 
in a hurry, and before they have been 15 
minutes in the terminal are pointing out to 
everybody who looks official that in the same 
amount of time they could have gone several 
hundred miles on the plane they just left. 
In addition to which, of course, the delight- 
ful effects of the huge meal, and spirit- 
elevating refreshments have worn off. They 
view the customs man through eyes red and 
weary. 

Surprisingly, the inspectors and their 
bosses still seem to have a pretty good opin- 
ion of their fellow citizens. 

It certainly ought to be reciprocated. 


The President’s Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is always interesting to have edi- 
torial comment on important pro- 
nouncements from different areas of the 
country. William R. Mathews, the well- 
known journalist and publisher of the 
Arizona Daily Star, has written a very 
searching and all-inclusive editorial on 
the state of the Union message of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. The editorial follows: 

THE PRESIDENT'S MESSACE 
(By Wiliam R. Mathews) 

President Kennedy’s message on the state 
of the Union was notable for one outstand- 
ing fact. Instead of calling upon the Ameri- 
can people for any sacrifices, as he once 
promised to do, he reassures them in a most 
positive manner their lives are going to be 
made easier. 

To make life easier, he asks Congress for 
the authority to make income tax reductions 
up to 25 percent. That would be welcomed 
by millions of people, from the lowly work- 
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ingman to the fat cat in the 90-percent 
bracket. It would make the President still 
more popular. 

His excuse for this discretionary power is 
that it would only be used to ward off a de- 
pression, which implies that henceforth de- 
pressions can be avolded by lowering taxes. 
Since the ultimate of such a policy would be 
virtually to eliminate income taxes, the 
question arises as to just what other taxes 
would be imposed to maintain the financial 
responsibility which he has promised 80 
vigorously at other times. 

Moreover, the establishment of such a 
policy at a time when the world is watch- 
ing to see how financially responsible the 
Washington Government is going to be, could 
add to the growing doubt about the future 
value of the dollar. Instead of calling for 
power to reduce taxes, the President should 
call for power to increase them, if financial 
integrity is to be maintained. 

The President. makes this very subject an 
acute issue with all of the long list of ad- 
ditional expenditures his proposals require. 
He calls for increased aid for schools, when 
self-reliant States and communities can dis- 
pense with such additional aid. He calls 
for the creation of a Department of Urban 
Affairs, which would create a vast new bu- 
reaucracy and spending powers in behalf of 
cities at a time when cities should be told 
to take care of themselyes. That such a 
proposal adds to an ever-increasing Federal 
control of activities which local communities 
can do best themselves, should not be over- 
looked. 

The President calls for the U.S. Govern- 
ment to buy $100 million of United Nations 
bonds, Because other nations, notably the 
Soviet Union, have not paid their shares 
of housekeeping expenses, the United States 
is being called upon to do the job. If the 
U.N. would establish a rule that no mem- 
ber nation could have a vote as long as it 
was in arrears on its share of U.N. expenses, 
there might be some sense to the President's 
request. As it stands, it amounts to public 
notice that in the future the many new 
small nations do not have to pay, and will 
still have an equal vote with the United 
States. 

Can Congress be expected to swallow such 
a manifest Injustice? 

As he calls for the power to decrease in- 
come taxes, the President calls for an en- 
tirely new appropriation of around $3 billion 
to promote our Latin American policy. In 
other words, the American people are going 
to indulge in increased deficit financing, ulti- 
mately weakening the dollar, by proposing 
to spend billions to buy the friendship of 
the Latin American nations. 

When it comes to promoting international 
trade, and the need of reducing tariffs, the 
President is on sounder ground. For the 
year 1961, thè United States sold something 
like $20 billion abroad and bought $15 billion 
worth of foreign goods. Since tariffs repre+ 
sent the intervention of the Government by 
giving economic aid to a selected group of 
industries, the movement away from that 
doctrine should be welcomed. As long as 
preferred industries get economic help, the 
farmers justifiably can call for help, also. 

However, the President's message differs 
very little from those given by President 
Eisenhower. Both Kennedy's and Elsen- 
hower's represent a conglomeration of de- 
mands made by those organized minorities 
that can get close enough to the President's 
advisers to plead, “Get this in, please, it 
will make him more popular.” 

The gist of what President Kennedy rec- 
ommends is that at a time the American 
people are living in the greatest luxury of the 
ages, they are being told that they are go- 
ing to have increased luxuries. They are 
not being called upon to make any sacrifices. 
They are being called upon only to in- 
crease expenditures and the national debt so 
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a generous-minded President can provide a 
still easier life for them. 

The tax aspect involves the authorization 
of the President to rule by decree, and to 
use discretionary power to make possible the 
magic of a reduction in income taxes. This 
aspect should have more attention than it 
is receiving. This is a gross and inexcusable 
abuse of the principle of rule by decree. 
Only in the gravest emergencies is such rule 
justified. Congress must not surrender this 
authority on a rather preposterous pro- 
posal, that implies it has lost its competence 
to judge when tax reductions can be made. 


Anniversary of the Polish Insurrection 
of 1863 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on the 
night of the fateful 22d of January 1863, 
the Polish Central National Committee, 
in the name of the aged revolutionary 
General Mieroslawski, and under the 
leadership of Stefan Bobrowski and Zyg- 
mut Padlewski, announced the uncondi- 
tional and permanent emancipation and 
the complete enfranchisement of every 
person in Poland, without regard to race, 
religion, or previous condition of bond- 
age. On that night there occurred si- 
multaneously all over Poland uprisings 
of Polish soldiers within the Russian 
army. The insurrection extended all 
over Poland and late in March and all 
through April it looked like it might 
succeed. 

Inthe meantime Lithuania had taken 
up arms for a reunion with Poland. On 
April 1, the Tsar proclaimed an amnesty 
to all Poles who would by May 1 lay 
down their arms and swear loyalty to 
the Imperial Russian Government, but 
the patriotic Poles stuck firmly to their 
demands. However, the diplomatic ef- 
forts of the Western powers to aid 
Polish cause were unsuccessful, for tlie 
Tsar refused to deal with the Poles until 
the insurrection had been put down. 
The heroic resistance of the peasants 
eventualy collapsed. In August 1864 the 
Polish insurrection came to a tragic and 
bitter end, with its beloved military com- 
mander, Romuald Traugutt, hanged 
publicly in Warsaw with four of his col- 
leagues. It was the end of the most 
heroic armed uprising in all of Poland's 
long history of suffering. 

The uprising of 1863 was the result of 
hopes arising from the lenient treatment 
of the Poles by Alexander II, who had 
succeeded Czar Nicholas a few years 
earlier. It was supported by Polish sol- 
diers, exiled Poles in Paris and all over 
the world, and—above all—by the stu- 
dents. But the insurrection of 1863 was 
no more successful than the earlier at- 
tempt in 1830-31. The czar attempted 
to convince the Polish peasantry that 
he was their friend, and sowed seeds 
of distrust against the Polish landlords. 

But neither the Polish temperament 
nor the Polish character nor the high 
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quality of Polish home life changed ap- 
preciably under the terrible lesson of 
1863—nor, for that matter, have the 
three partitions which have been forced 
on Poland in recent centuries by the 
swirling currents of European history 
caused any diminution in the loyalty of 
the gréat Polish people toward their an- 
cient homeland. Ninety-nine years aft- 
er the insurrection of 1863 the Polish 
people are still under the iron control of 
their Russian overlord. I am proud to 
join with my fellow Americans of Polish 
descent in commemorating this solemn 
anniversary. 


Pink Political Pills No One Will Buy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an editorial which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune and was 
reprinted in a recent issue of the Wash- 
ington Post. 

This thoughtful article entitled “Pink 
Political Pills No One Will Buy” sets 
forth some of the facts of life with re- 
gard to the medical care for the aged bill, 
which we hope will shortly reach the 
floor of the House for passage and ulti- 
mate enactment into law: 

PINK Potrricat PILLS No ONE WILL Buy 
(By Rowland Evans, Jr.) 

Political propaganda is an art, requiring a 
special skill, a careful subtlety, a precise 
knowledge of how much the market take. 
The oil and gas people, who should have 
known better, learned this vital little fact the 
hard way several years ago, when, so to speak, 
they got their hand caught in the cookiejar. 

Now it is the doctors, or some of the eager- 
beavors among them, who show unmistake- 
able signs of having to learn the hard way. 
It is really quite surprising how devoted these 
medical fellows are to the task of defeating 
the administration's proposal of medical care 
for the aged and protecting the country. 

“Remember, we can buy everything but 
time.“ a solid AMA-type wrote his fellow 
doctors not so long ago in an appeal for 
campaign funds to fight the great battle 
against the administration. 

“The mournful bell is tolling out the final 
hours of freedom of medical practice in 
America * and who is pulling the bell- 
cord? Powerful forces, including the com- 
bined muscle of organized labor, “political 
opportunism, and economic nihilism.” 

And what do the good doctors have to de- 
fend themselves (and the Nation, with its 
millions of aging citizens) in the final hour 
of freedom? Why the chamber of commerce, 
of course. As the letter-writing doctor says: 

“Their forces are mighty * * *when their 
voice is raised in Washington, legislators 
listen * * * membership in the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce is ridiculously cheap insur- 
ance against a political ideaology that is 
anathema to us all, and it is deductible at 
that.” 

“Deductible,” it would appear, means that 
the cost of a membership in the chamber of 
commerce is a tax-deductible item. And 80 
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it is, if membership is necessary for the con- 
duct of business. 

“A minimum membership in the chamber,” 
the letter continues, “is $50. Fill out the 
application (which was included in the let- 
ter), attach a check and return it to me. 
I will gladly forward it to the national cham- 
ber for processing.” 

The last paragraph is also straight- 
forward: 

“And remember one thing if you will—we 
can buy everything but time.“ These 
words, without elaboration, leave themselves 
open to various interpretations, one of which 
is distinctly nasty. 

The men who fought the New Deal's social 
Security bill, the Utility Holding Company 
Act and some of the other landmarks of 
Progressive legislation always went one or 
two steps too far, and the record of what 
they were saying 30 years ago makes spicy 
reading today. The head of the- Georgia 
Power Co., for example, was asked what would 
happen if the holding company bill passed. 

“Well, you would paralyze the Nation,” he 
replied. 

The great Democrat and famous lawyer, 
the late John W. Davis, described the bill as 
“the gravest threat to the liberties of the 
American citizen that has emanated from 
the Halls of the Congress in my time.” And 
so forth. 

Here we still are, not yet paralyzed. We 
survived the grave threat, somehow. Grass 
still does not grow in the streets of our cities 
so as you would notice it. 

It is far too early to make a hard predic- 
tion on President Kennedy’s proposal to 
raise the social security tax by one-half of 1 
percent to finance hospital care for citizens 
over 65. But it is not too early for a soft 
prediction that if the bill can be 
brought to a vote, it will pass, because the 
People want it. 

The AMA will be on mucky ground if it 
Claims that the bill will lead to socialized 
Medicine; that the bill will bring the Federal 
Government into the doctor's examination 
room, between the patient and his doctor; 
that the bill will destroy the historic rela- 
tionship of doctor to patient. Because these 
arguments are Halloween ghosts, and skinny 
ones at that. 

There may be arguments, and good ones, 
against the proposal, but emotional drivel is 
not one of them. The letter which came into 
a reporter's hand is an unfortunate example 
of how far some doctors seem prepared to go. 
It is hard to believe that a majority of the 
165,000 practicing doctors in this country 
would agree with the doctor from New York 
that those who are against the medical- 
care bill can buy everything but time. 

Senator Francis Case, of South Dakota, 
through a third party, was offered a $2,500 
campaign contribution in 1956, no strings 
attached, but with an implication that a 
vote for the gas bill would be appreciated. 

He didn't like it at all. ` 


Tariff Proposals To Trigger Bankruptcy, 
Joblessness 


-EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. DENT.: Mr. Speaker, as we enter 
this new session, it might be good for 
all of us to get a fresh look at some old 
problems. 

A great number of Americans believe 
too much monopoly in any area of our 
economy can be harmful to the whole 
economy. 
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One such American is Ed Wimmer, vice 
president of the National Federation of 
Independent Business, and a columnist 
for the Cincinnati Inquirer. 

It is a rare occasion when a national 
figure speaks out against a proposal be- 
fore Congress that appears to have all 
the power and glory of power behind it. 

Those of us who find ourselves rather 
lonely in this fight for a more realistic 
approach to our foreign trade problem 
can be cheered a little by the knowledge 
that somewhere our voices are being 
heard. 

I want to give all the Members of Con- 
gress something rare in our public press, 
a man who looks at the picture with 
clear eyes and a steady hand. We need 
a few more men like Ed Wimmer. 

TARIFF PROPOSALS To TRIGGER BANKRUPTCY, 
JOBLESSNESS 
(By Ed Wimmer) 

One price of proposed tariff reductions will 
be a loss of no fewer than 3 million jobs and 
bankruptcy of upwards of 15,000 small and 
medium sized businesses. Not only that, but 
some of our most important industries will 
be weakened to the point of virtual liquida- 
tion, with “Little Detroits” being created all 
over America. - 

No American manufacturer can pay from 
3 to 6 times the wage of many foreign com- 
petitors, and 3 to 10 times as much tax per 
million dollar sales, and stay in the competi- 
tive race with foreigners subsidized by U.S. 
know-how and machinery as efficient as his 
own. Furthermore, if Red Russia and Red 
China put full steam behind their present 
dumping tactics the whole world is going to 
be turned into a free enterprise killing dis- 
count house, ravaging every market they in- 
vade in the same manner that our own 
markets are being ravaged today. 

When you consider that American corpora- 
tions have invested upwards of $40 billion in 
foreign plants and partnerships, and are 
shipping low wage, low tax goods into their 
own country, destroying their own home 
based production, you get some idea of the 
ruthlessness of modern merchandising, and 
how, in a few years, U.S. manufacturers will 
be exporting almost nothing from this 
country. 

If you looked at the labels on toys, gloves, 
dishes, or even U.S. flags and Christmas 
holly, you bought or received during the 
holidays, I would judge that 75 percent of 
all items were foreign made. Yet the advo- 
cates of free trade want us to take down 
more bars, paying off the bankrupts and re- 
training the “displaced persons” who lose 
their jobs. 2 

We have asked these people — retrain them 
for what?” For elevator operators for hotels 
that are putting in automatic elevators? 
Make a clerk out of a steel mill worker for a 
supermarket that is going into complete 
self-service? Get them a job in a dry clean- 
ing plant now faced with A & P's automatic 
cleaning and laundry operations? Loan 
them money to start a small business against 
the wolf-eat-wolf war between chains, dis- 
count houses, and chain dominated shop- 
ping centers? 

Or—maybe they could find work in the 
newspaper, magazine and TV world, where 
consolidations and high costs of doing busi- 
ness are reducing the number of businesses 
every day—such as in the milk business, on 
the farm, or in the cotton fields? 

What it all boils down to is just plain fear. 
Fear that Japan's economy will collapse if 
we don't buy what's coming off her over- 
expanded, subsidized, low wage, low taxed, 
monopoly-owned assembly lines, and fear 
that Japan, Germany, Pakistan, Hong Kong, 
and a dozen other countries will go Com- 
munist if we don't buy thèir goods. 

The facts are that Japan will be forced 
into expanded trade with Red China and 
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Russia, no matter how much we buy, and 
Germany and Britain will go the same direc- 
tion when it becomes necessary. We must 
realize, also, that Russia and Red China rep- 
resent the greatest industrial potential in the 
world today, and if we destroy our industries 
and weaken the resistance of the capitalistic, 
free, private enterprise system to Communist 
subsidized competition, Uncle Sam is going 
to end up with the biggest tin cup in his- 
tory. 

In Washington, Congressman JOHN DENT, 
of Pennsylvania, has put up a heroic battle 
to keep the tariff cutting advocates from 
pushing the country toward economic suicide 
via the foreign trade route. He writes: The 
job is too big for us alone. The people must 
be aroused.” H. R. Gross, of Iowa, is equally 
alarmed, as are many others in Congress: 
while the people back home sit on their 
complacency in bewildered confusion. 

Our pioneers fired a shot “heard ‘round the 
world.” The crash we'll make if we don't 
put some brake pressure where it belongs, 
will also be—heard ‘round the world. 

JoHN H. Dent, Congressman from the 2ist 
District, Pennsylvania, is second to none in 
making a brilliant fight against low wage 
imports destroying thousands of small busi- 
nesses; driving many reluctant bigs into es- 
tablishing main plants abroad, 

Mr. DENT is key man in congressional hear- 
ings on import threat. Real fireworks are 
promised. He is one man in Congress 
(among too few) who believes in the America 
first idea—not America last. 

DENT knows the President is under much 
pressure to open gates to imports. Like 
others, John Kennedy is running scared on 
this question, however. Scared that we may 
offend foreign traders by protecting our in- 
dustries. The scared crowd want relief 
money—doles for company hurt. They 
want retraining programs for employees. 
Bushwa. What we want is strong American 
business. We want to keep our industries. 
Let foreign products come in on a fair trade 
basis—the only healthy basis—and let's ex- 
port on that basis. 

U.S. nails can't compete with Japanese or 
German nails. German barbed wire $40 a ton 
under United States Steel price. Hardwood 
companies closing down. Carpetmakers clos- 
ing. Typewriter sales going abroad. Sewing 
machine business about shot. Watches, cam- 
eras, gloves, textiles, fishing tackle, bicycles, 
automobiles, adding machines, dinnerware, 
transistors, tires, generators, tractofs—you 
name it. 

IBM—22 plants abroad. National Cash— 
plants in eight countries. Royal-MeBee 
foreign plants bursting with orders. Ger- 
man, American plants based abroad Invading 
Latin American markets, In other words, 
Mr. and Mrs. America, we're in a war—a 
trade war—and it isn’t a cold war—it’s hot. 


Editor Leaves His Stamp 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, George Lower, of Alameda 
County, has decided to retire from jour- 
nalistic endeavors after many years of 
dedicated service to the profession. 

During the past 11 years, Mr. Lower 
has been editor of the Daily Review in 
Hayward, Calif. In this period of time 
he prepared more than 2,500 editorials 
for publication. These editorials were 
written in the interest of educating the 
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public on matters of vital international, 
national, State, and local interests. 

He has demonstrated great profes- 
sional integrity and a high degree of 
dedication to community affairs. His 
tireless efforts for the area were not con- 
fined to the editorial page. George Low- 
er contributed many of his private hours 
to community projects. The rapidly 
growing southern Alameda County area 
is a better place in which to live due te 
his meritorious and memorable service. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to insert for the Recorp two 
editorials from the Daily Review. One 
editorial commends Mr. Lower and the 
second is his response and farewell: 

EDITOR LEAVES His STAMP 

Saying farewell today to the Daily Review 
and southern Alameda County is editor 
George Lower. 

He has resigned after 11 years, with the 
announced intention to go to one of his fa- 
vorite spots, Guadalajara, Mexico, to take it 
easy as long as he feels like taking it easy, 


It is certain that his colleagues on the, 


Daily Review will miss him. His many 
friends and acquaintances will miss him and 
wish him well in his new adventures. 

Readers of this newspaper and friends and 
adherents of good government and American 
way of life also lose a champion at the edi- 
torial typewriter. 

In his 11 years on the Review he has writ- 
ten more than 2,500 editorials in addition 
to countless. news stories dealing with the 
affairs of the community, the area, the 
county, the State, the Nation, and the world. 

He would be the first to admit that not all 
of his writings have hit their mark. Many 
of them have sailed astray. 

But an unquestioned majority of his edi- 
torials have made their point on the side of 
reasoned government and enlightened com- 
munity affairs. Some have felt their sting. 
Others have welcomed their praise. 

The best opinion we receive at the Daily 
Review is that George Lower's approach to 
editorial positions have been sound. There 
has not been universal agreement with the 
editorial positions, but his integrity has been 
unquestioned, 

In the 11 years he has seen the big growth 
of southern Alameda County. His editorials 
have helped promote, guide and interpret 
that growth on a growing newspaper, 

He has done more than simply write of the 
civic and governmental growth of the area. 
He has participated personally and effectively 
in the major events during his stay here. 
Certainly, he always will be known as one 
of the prime movers who brought the college 
to Hayward. 

It is the wish that his future endeavor will 
be as profitable. 

D.N. 
END OF AN 11-YEAR SOJOURN 

No matter how inviting the prospect of an- 
other place, one cannot end an 11-year asso- 
ciation without a tug at the heartstrings. 
So it is with your editor, your editor, that is, 
until 5 o'clock this evening. Henceforth, 
this page and these duties will be in other 
hands. 

Our sojourn in the Hayward area has been 
a composite of many things. It has been 
challenging, frustrating, rewarding, and 
exciting. In short, it has been a part of life, 
with trials and satisfactions jumbled to- 
gether. 

We leave with a very real sense of friend- 
ship and respect for publisher Floyd Sparks, 
and for the fine staff inembers in every de- 
partment of the Daily Review. And to the 
many individuals in the community who 
have given us their hand—or refrained from 
shooting us during moments of disagree- 
ment—we extend our thanks. We look back 
with regret that our work has not been bet- 
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ter, but with satisfaction that it has at times 
been acceptable to many of you. 

And there is a special warmth for those 
moments of personal association that have 
enriched so many days and evenings. They 
are now of the past, but not beyond the 
mind's retrieving. 

And so, adios, mis amigos. May we con- 
tinue together in memory. 


The Forgotten People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, in Oc- 
tober of 1962, the New York World 
Telegram and Sun, one of the country’s 
leading afternoon and evening papers, 
ran an excellent series of articles on the 
plight of migrant workers. These ar- 
ticles were written by New York World 
Telegram and Sun Staff Writer Dale 
Wright, who for 6 months worked as a 
migrant laborer along the Atlantic sea- 
board from Florida to New York. 

Dale Wright’s story is a telling one, 
and I believe it should be brought to the 
attention of every Member of Congress. 
Therefore, I shall insert the entire se- 
ries in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, one 
each day, in the hopes that it will at- 
tract attention to one of the most serious 
problems that the United States has left 
unresolved—the problem of America’s 
most forgotten men, the migrant 
worker: 

THE FORGOTTEN PEOPLE; I Saw HUMAN SHAME 
As A MIGRANT WORKER 
(By Dale Wright) 

(Four migrant farm workers died Sunday 
as fire swept their squalid living quarters in 
a Suffold County labor camp, described by 
investigating authorities as shocking, de- 
plorable, The tragedy substantiates an on- 
the-spot survey by this paper. As long ago 
as last April the World-Telegram assigned 
staff writer Dale Wright to work as a migrant 
laborer to determine if protective laws are 
safeguarding the interests of America’s for- 
gotten men. His articles revealing the abuses 
heaped on the overworked, underpaid, ex- 
ploited migrant farmworker begin today). 

Despite certain limited improvements—on 
paper—in the laws protecting the migrant 
farmworker, he continues to be America’s 
forgotten man—forced to work long, tortured 
hours at substandard wages, cheated and ex- 
ploited at every turn and compelled to live 
in filth and squalor and danger. 

I know this because for 6 months, on-and- 
off from April to October, I worked as a 
migrant laborer along the Atlantic seaboard 
from Florida to New York. I saw it with 
my eyes, I felt it In my blistered hands, I 
smelled it with my nose and I rebelled at it 
in my conscience. 

I labored with, slept with, ate with and 
more than once suffered with the members 
of this vast army of men and women and 
children—most of them Negroes like my- 
self—who stoop and lift and grub from na- 
ture's earth a great part of the Nation's 
food crop. 

THINGS REPORTER FOUND 

These are some of things I found: 

Many.migrant workers are forced to work 
as many as 14 hours a day at a backbreaking 
task, the rewards of which are, in most cases, 
a string of broken promises. 

They are grossly underpaid and, many 
times, not paid at all by conniving labor 
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contractors who have them at their mercy. 

They are cheated and exploited all along 
the line by profiteers in the roles of growers, 
shippers, packers, labor contractors, crew 
bosses, landlords, and merchants. 

Thousands of them live in shabby, un- 
kempt hovels and shacks, usually hidden 
behind a clump of trees out of public view, 
without sanitary or plumbing facilities. 

And, despite laws enacted to protect them, 
their children, starting at age 6, are worked 
long hours under a searing sun for less than 
the prevailing—or promised—pay. 

Under conditions inferior to those afforded 
cattle and freight, migrant laborers are 
transported from one work area to another 
in dilapidated, hazardous vehicles. 

And at the end of the line, when all the 
crops are worked out, hundreds of the mi- 
grant workers wind up on relief at public 
expense in the northern seaboard States. 

The man who sits next to me in this news- 
paper office, Allan Keller, has done much to 
improve the lot of the migrant laborer. 
Mainly through his efforts and the cam- 
paigns by this newspaper over a period of 
years, a New York State legislative commit- 
tee was named to look into the migrant 
labor problem and recommend. changes in 
the laws. 

Belatedly, teeth were put into regulations 
to provide better treatment for the mi- 
grant. The State department of health 
was empowered to license labor camps and 
require that minimum sanitary and health 
standards be maintained. Other States 
took steps—also on paper, to help and protect 
the forgotten man of America. 

HAVEN'T HELPED MUCH 


The changes in the laws haven't helped 
much. The miserable migrants, virtually 
without hope for a brighter tomorrow, are 
still hidden behind those clumps of trees. 

At this moment, the migrant labor prob- 
lem is being investigated anew by a sub- 
committee of the House Labor and Educa- 
tidn Committee with a view toward drafting 
new remedial legislation. 

It's another step in the long “investiga- 
tion“ of the “stoop” laborer, who has been 
studied, surveyed, microscoped, and diag- 
nosed over the years as perhaps the sickest 
segment of the Nation's economy, 

But I saw little improvement in the con- 
dition of the patient. The working and 
housing conditions were bad enough but it 
was the way he’s cheated that outraged me. 

He's overcharged for his squalid shack, his 
food, his clothing, his bottle of wine at the 
end of a hard week of work. And he's gouged 
on just about every other item he purchases, 

MEAGER BREAKFAST 

I found workers in central New Jersey who 
were charged 75 cents for a breakfast of one 
chicken wing, a spoonful of watery rice, and 
a slice of bread. An extra slice cost them 
10 cents more, 

In the Long Island potato belt, where the 
four migrant workers perished in flames Sun- 
day, I found a large crew of men and women 
being charged by a labor contractor with 
$1 weekly dues to a union which didn't exist. 
They also were being charged another $1.40 
for social security, far out of proportion to 
the paltry pay they had received. 

In many cases, I discovered, workers forced 
to pay for social security had no social se- 
curity numbers at all, the payments obvi- 
ously going wholly to profiteers operating at 
their labor camp. 

In Hastings, Fla., the heart of the State's 
potato belt, I bunked for 2 days in a near- 
collapsed, insect-infested shanty for which I 
was compelled to pay $1.50 a night. Next 
door in an even more dilapidated hovel lived 
a married couple whose 2-month-old baby 
had been born there. They paid $10 a week. 

WAILING INFANT 


The infant wailed endlessly from dawn to 
darkness in its makeshift crib, a cardboard 
cabbage carton, as files and potato bugs 
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crawled in and out of its mouth and nostrils. 
A ragged burlap potato sack served as the 
baby’s blanket, 

But Florida has no corner on squalor. 
Near Hightstown, NJ., less than 20 miles 
from Trenton, the State capital, I found 
seven men and women tomato pickers—none 
of them related—living in filth in a 10-foot- 
Square tarpaper shack for which they were 
charged $10 a week for rent. 

Everywhere I traveled I found the itinerant 
laborer getting a wretched deal. And being 
inarticulate and always on the move, he is 
least able among America’s workingmen to 
have his cries heard. 


A Lust for Bigness Can Hurt Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the interest of our colleagues 
the following article by George Sokolsky 
which appeared in the New York Jour- 
nal American of December 29, 1961. 

Mr. Sokolsky discourses on the threat 
to the free enterprise system of the pres- 
ent trend in business toward bigness 
rather than profits for the owners of 
business. He is quite correct that many 
of our American corporations have for- 
gotten that the stockholders own these 
corporations and that management is 
ultimately responsible to them for its 
actions. 

The article follows: 

A LUST FOR BIGNESS (Can Hurt BUSINESS 

(By George E. Sokolsky) 

American industry was built by individ- 
uals investing their savings in enterprises, 
nurturing them, occasionally combining with 
Other enterprises, expanding out of earn- 
ings, taking out limited profits and putting 
Savings and reserves back into the business. 
It was a private enterprise, designed to pro- 
Vide a profit but conducted prudently to 
guard against a risk turning into a failure. 

This is the capitalist system. It is often 
Called the profit and loss system. Its essen- 
tial is that the enterprise is privately-owned 
and originally was owned by those who man- 
aged it; latterly widely owned by individuals 
unrelated to management. Its growth de- 
Pended upon the character, sincerity and 
ability of those who owned the enterprise. 
Ownership and management were identical. 
The final responsibility rested in ownership. 
However, as the corporation developed and 
as management began to assume the respon- 
sibility of ownership, the nature of indus- 
trial management changed. 

Ownership became diverse and diffuse. 
Paid employees assumed increasing author- 
ity, sometimes in disregard of the law, 
weakening initiative and absorbing parts of 
the profits by excessive wages, expenses, and 
Other devices to entrench themselyes in 
power. 

In recent years, management has often 
neglected the principal function of the busi- 
ness which is to earn a profit for the owners, 
by burying earnings and other increments in 
what are called acquisitions which is the in- 
crease of an enterprise’s value by purchasing 
other en: ises by the exchange of #tock. 
It is often difficult to ascertain why company 
B, obviously profitable, sells itself to another 
company, sometimes less profitable than 
company B. 

Often an acquisition is really an exchange 
of power within an enterprise without dis- 
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closing the shift of control. Sometimes the 
acquisition includes prosperous and un- 
profitable enterprises, the expectation being 
that by the acquisition the unprofitable en- 
terprise will be buried. Sometimes, all these 
combinations are managed for a tax advan- 
tage, the management of the two companies 
taking advantage of the ownership which 
only reads of the astonishing rise of prospec- 
tive annual income. 

The empahsis on management is unsound 
and gives strength to those who should be 
subordinate employees. The emphasis on 
management has grown beyond reason and 
tolerance. Management only is legally re- 
sponsible for the affairs of a company to the 
extent that it serves on the board of direc- 
tors which represents ownership. 

The trick devised here is the appointment 
of an executive committee which usually 
consists of senior officers of management who 
meet between directors’ meetings and act for 
them. The executive committee often usurps 
the authority of the board of directors but 
none of its responsibilities. 

Theoretically, the executive committee 
meets because it is smaller and more mobile 
than the board of directors and can put over 
devices which the board would resist, but 
which a board can never ratify because steps 
have been taken and commitments under- 
taken from which withdrawal would be costly 
and, in fact, inappropriate. Thus manage- 
ment uses the executive committee to turn 
a board of directors into drones or into a 
crony board. 

Thus, the executive committee hurls a re- 
port on the table which should take many 
hours to study. Somebody moves that the 
report be approved as read; the fact, however, 
is that the report is approved unread, un- 
studied, unscrutinized. The result is hurried 
and unjustified action. 

The cause for much of this is bigness—the 
lust for bigness, the show-offness of bigness. 
The worthiness of an enterprise is to be 
measured by its profits not by its so-called 
size or growth. Profits prove competent 
management and prudent operations. 

When management absorbs too great a 
share of the earnings in disregard of the in- 
terests of ownership and the reserves of the 
enterprise, the business is badly managed. 
Those engaged in acquisitions have to be 
watched closely because this word, acquisi- 
tions, is a blanket for all sorts of queer prac- 
tices, including the shifting of the control- 
power of an enterprise without regard to the 
protection of ownership. In fact, ownership 
may find itself out of control without know- 
ing what has happened for some time. The 
reason for this is that in a company with a 
large and diffuse ownership, management can 
move swiftly to concentrate power through 
small devices and when the board wakes up 
to what has been done, it dares not disclose 
the trick lest it embarrass itself by admitting 
inefficiency and neglect. 

All this is to be watched closely if busi- 
ness is not to be hamstrung in the United 
States. 


The Military Man Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrcorp, I 
include therewith a copy of an address 
by Gen. B. A. Schriever, commander, Air 
Force Systems Command, under date of 
January 13, 1962. 
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General Schriever, in his remarks to 
the Corps of Cadets at The Citadel in 
Charleston, S.C., deals with the ideolog- 
ical forces motivating the actions of 
Soviet Russia today. 

Mr. Speaker, his message is so impor- 
tant every American should read it. 

The address follows: 

Tse MILITARY MAN TODAY 


(Address by Gen. B. A. Schriever, commander, 
Air Force Systems Command, greater issues 
lecture, The Citadel, Charleston, S.C., Jan- 
uary 13, 1961) 

It is a real pleasure to be here with you 
today at The Citadel. As a former ROTC 
cadet I always welcome the opportunity to 
talk to young men who are preparing to enter 
the Officer Corps of our Armed Forces. So 
I was particularly pleased when General 
Clark invited me to take part in the greater 
issues lecture series. 

From my own experience I know that you 
may sometimes ask yourselves just exactly 
what the Armed Forces are accomplishing 
today and what will be expected of you as 
military men. This is a natural question, 
because our Nation is facing a challenge 
without parallel in our history, and the mili- 
tary profession has been called upon to play 
an essential role in helping the Nation meet 
that challenge. 

It is clear today that our way of life is 
under attack by the most powerful, ruthless, 
and extensive dictatorship that has ever 
existed on earth. We are engaged in a global 
contest of utmost seriousness. Its outcome 
will determine the survival of freedom itself. 

Basically, this contest is ideological: the 
Communist ideology gives an underlying 
strategic aim and motivating power to every 
Soviet action. The result is a relentless, 
single minded, and determined drive for 
world domination, in which force, terror, 
subversion, and deceit are employed as ex- 
pedient to attain this end. Behind the bland 
smiles and the threatening gestures—the 
attempts to persuade and the efforts to in- 
timidate—lies a restless, ruthless drive for 
power. 

In the words of the current program of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
which was adopted last fall in Moscow, “The 
success of the struggle of the working class 
for the victory of the revolution will depend 
on how well it and its party master all forms 
of struggle—peaceful and nonpeaceful, 
parliamentary and extraparliamentary— 
and how well they are prepared to switch 
from one form of struggle to another as 
quickly and unexpectedly as possible.” 

The seriousness of the Communist chal- 
lenge is conyeyed not only by these words, 
but also by Communist actions—in Czecho- 
slovakia, Korea, Hungary, Tibet, Laos, Cuba, 
Berlin, and South Vietnam. These acts— 
as well as their series of atmospheric nuclear 
tests last fall—show that the Soviets are 
not unduly restrained by moral considera- 
tions, by world opinion, or even by the dis- 
comfort and danger of their own people. 
Their aggressive actions have been stopped 
only when they have been opposed with de- 
termination by the free world, backed up by 
adequate military strength. 

The task of the military man today is to 
help create and maintain this superior 
strength—both for the present and for the 
years to come. He must be prepared to use 
it if so directed, but he must also realize 
that our armed strength will have served its 
purpose if it never has to be used. A very 
important function of military strength to- 
day is to prevent, if possible, the war of ideas 
from becoming a war of arms, 

For this reason, I believe that technology 
may be a decisive factor in our contest with 
the Communists. We must anticipate their 
future weapon developments, because a So- 
viet scientific or technological breakthrough 
could have extremely serious consequences 
for us and the rest of the free world. 
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It is obvious that the Soviets have decided 
to make a determined effort to attain mili- 
tary superiority through the use of science 
and technology. An important part of this 
effort is the Soviet space program. Twice 
during the last year the Soviets placed their 
air force officers in orbit around the earth. 
One of them, Major Titov, passed over the 
United States 10 times. 

These achievements underscore the seri- 
ousness of the Soviet threat. They have 
been used repeatedly as part of a global 
campaign of propaganda, threat, and intimi- 
dation. These Soviet actions make clear 
that a primary responsibility of our Armed 
Forces is to win the technological race. 

To meet this new challenge, we need a new 
breed of men. Several qualities are essential 
to the military man today. 

The first of these is knowledge. Educa- 
tion has always been important to the mili- 
tary man, but today it is more essential than 
ever. 

In my command, which is responsible for 
the research, development, procurement, and 
production of new systems for the Air Force, 
the importance of education is obvious. And 
in an increasing number of military duties 
throughout all the services, an undergradu- 
ate training is not enough. More and more 
we are calling for men with advanced de- 
grees in a wide variety of subjects. 

When I speak of knowledge, I am not re- 
ferring to scientific and technical knowledge 
alone. The military man today needs to be 
more than a mere technician. He must have 
some understanding of the complex politi- 
cal, diplomatic, and economic factors that 
affect military decisions. He must be able 
to express himself clearly and concretely. 
And he must be able to manage men, 

These qualities are products of a liberal 
education—an education which in Newman’s 
words, aims at training the mind “to reason 
well in all things, to reach out toward the 
truth and grasp it.” This habit of mind is 
produced not only by the curriculum one 
studies, but also by the attitude of mind 
with which one approaches the subject mat- 
ter. This kind of education is a lifelong 
process, 

The second quality which the military 
man must possess is imagination, This is a 
3 human attribute no one has yet 

a computer with true creative 
nne It is this ability that enables us to 
produce radically new concepts and to rec- 
ognize their value. It is a quality that has 
been essential to mankind's progress through 
the ages, and it is particularly important to- 
day, because of the accelerated pace of scien- 
tific advancement. 

Science has advanced so rapidly during 
the last 20 years that this period may be re- 
ferred to as an era of technological explo- 
sion. Think of just a few of the historic 
developments that have occured in your life- 
time—practical uses of new energy sources, 
such as atomic energy, jet propulsion, and 
rocket propulsion; new electronic devices 
such as transistors, tunnel diodes, and ma- 
sers; a multitude of new discoveries in medi- 
cine; and the first steps in the exploration 
of space. 

It takes imagination to produce such de- 
velopments as these. But it also takes imag- 
ination to recognize their potential use, and 
we Americans have sometimes been slow to 
do this. For instance, when the Wright 
brothers first flew at Kitty Hawk, few people 
predicted much future for aviation. The 
Wright brothers themselves thought the air- 
plane would be used chiefly for sport, for 
transporting light loads to inaccessible 
areas, and for reconnaissance in warfare. 

Other nations were quick to see the mili- 
tary potential of aviation, and during 
World War I, military aircraft were thick 
over the battlefields of Europe. Yet not one 
of them was designed in America. The few 
we managed to build before the Armistice 
were produced from European plans, 
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We showed a similar lack of imagination 
in regard to another American invention— 
the liquid-fueled rocket. Goddard's theo- 
retical discussions of rocket propulsion were 
published more than 30 years ago, and his 
first successful launch took place in 1926. 
Yet there was practically no American in- 
terest in the development of rockets. until 
the beginning of World War II. 

It was not until the German V-2 rockets 
began falling on London that many people 
began to realize the potential of the rockct 
as a military weapon. Even so, we lagged 
behind the Soviets in missile development, 
and by 1954, when I was sent to California 
to head up the development of the ICBM, 
we figured that they were at least 5 years 
ahead of us. 

I hope we have learned from these experi- 
ences to be bolder in predicting future sci- 
entific and military developments, This will 
call for some new thinking, because as a na- 
tion we have consistently overestimated 
what could be achieved in a short-time pe- 
riod and grossly underestimated what could 
be achieved in a longer time period. There- 
fore it is doubly important for us to think 
ahead with imagination. 

A third essential quality for the military 
man today is courage. I am not thinking 
just of heroism on the fleld of battle. Nat- 
urally this has been expected of fighting men 
throughout history. But there is another 
kind of courage that is needed as well. It 
is not as glamorous or dramatic, and it rarely 
wins any public notice, but in the long run 
it is just as necessary as the first kind. 

This kind of courage is found in the staff 
office, in the laboratory, around the con- 
ference table, or at the test facility. It 
finds expression in the daring to accept new 
ideas, in the determination to fight for the 
concepts one believes to be correct, and in 
the persistence to stick with time-consum- 
ing, difficult, lonely work—simply because it 
needs to be done. 

It is this kind of courage that produces 
results. 

One can think of Robert Goddard, who 
persisted in his efforts to develop the rocket, 
in spite of neglect, public apathy, and ridi- 
cule, One can think of scientists in uni- 
form, such as Col. John Paul Stapp, who 
risked serious injury or death to study the 
effects of deceleration; Lt. Col. David Simons, 
who pioneered a new phase in high-altitude 
research with his man-high balloon flight; 
and Capt. Joseph W. Kittinger, Jr., who has 
made daring high-altitude parachute jumps 
to test survival techniques for pilots of high- 
flying craft. 


One can also. think of our many test pilots, 


military and civilian, and the present and 
future astronauts. Or one can call to mind 
the multitude of scientists and researchers 
in our laboratories, whose persistence and 
dedication have enabled us to build the mil- 
itary strength we need today. 

I think there is one quality that underlies 
and strengthens all of these that I have men- 
tioned. It may best be called tough-minded 
patriotism. It means an understanding and 
love of one’s country, and loyalty to it. It 
means knowing not only what one is against, 
but also knowing what one is for. 

This kind of patriotism is not confined to 
pious platitudes expressed only on rare oc- 
caslons. It is a 365-day-a-year variety— 
and 366 days in leap year. 

A basic element in this kind of patriotism 
is a love of freedom. It is a recognition of 
the fact that, as Jefferson wrote, “The God 
who gave us life, gave us liberty at the same 
time.” In a world where freedom is menaced 
as never before, it must not only be cher- 
ished, honored, and defended; it must also 
be held up as a beacon to all mankind. I 
believe America’s destiny is to pioneer a new 
age of peace and plenty, where all men may 
know the dignity and freedom that is their 
God-given heritage. 

This belief should be the motivating idea 
for every American military man today— 
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whether he serves in the icy wastes of the 
Arctic or the steamy heat of the tropical 
jungle, whether he stands guard in besieged 
Berlin or manipulates a slide-rule in a mod- 
ern laboratory. This aim—the creation of 
a world where all men can live in peace and 
freedom—should be the ultimate goal of 
all his efforts. 

I emphasize this point for one particular 
reason, People today sometimes are over- 
come with the importance of the machine. 
We have machines that sell us soft drinks, 
wash our clothes, and figure out our income 
tax. Sometimes we may be tempted to 
think that machines alone will be able to 
defend us militarily. 

This is not true. Machines can help, but 
they can never replace man. It is men, not 
machines, that fight the wars; and it is 
men who make the peace. You cannot build 
creative ability into a machine; you cannot 
design a circuit to take the place of cour- 
age; and you cannot enclose dedication to 
freedom in a magic black box. 

I have spent more than 15 years in Air 
Force research and development and have 
directed the development of some of this 
country’s most advanced weapons. Yet I 
consider man to be the most important ele- 
ment in our military strength today. And 
I believe he will continue to. be. 

This fact. underscores the importance of 
the military man today. His profession is 
one that demands the highest qualities of 
mind and character, Some of you may make 
the military your lifelong profession; others 
of you may not. But the same challenge 
faces all of you—no matter what you do. 
The threat confronting us calls every Amer- 
ican to put national security ahead of per- 
sonal security. This may mean financial 
sacrifice, but if our Nation ever gets seri- 
ously outdistanced in weapons technology, 
high salaries are going to be completely 
meaningless, because freedom will not last 
very long on this earth. 

I do not believe this is going to happen. 
As a nation we have great strengths—moral, 
intellectual, and economic—that we can and 
must use in the global contest with tyranny. 
I look with great hope to your generation— 
to your imagination, courage, and dedica- 
tion to freedom, I know you will do the job 
that needs to be done, 


The Public Interest in Uninterrupted 
Airline Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portance of Miami as an international 
air terminus has long been established. 
Miami International Airport represents 
a tremendous investment to the tax- 
payer—Federal, State, and municipal. 

The Miami Herald, editorially, has 
taken cognizance of the repercussions 
which would result from any unreason- 
able and unnecessary work stoppage at 
that airport. The editorial follows: 

[From the Miami Herald, Dec. 30, 1961] 

SEATING DISPUTE 

The third man theme that plagued the 
airlines since 1954 is threatening to erupt 
into a strike that would halt Pan American 
World Airways’ operations around the globe. 
Miami, the base of PAA's Latin American 
Division, would be particularly damaged. 

The public will find it hard to understand 
how a dispute basically over the union af- 
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filiation of the third man in the cockpit, or 
whether the presence of a flight engineer also 
requires the services of a third pilot, should 
shut down an airline, inconvenience thou- 
Sands of travelers, hurt a community's 
economy at its busiest season and throw 
23,000 other employees out of work. 

We think the public is growing weary of 
such disputes and is inclined to agree with a 
Government statement, during a similar 
strike some months ago, that unless a sen- 
sible, voluntary settlement was reached 
Congress should consider some permanent 
solution. 

The public interest should come before the 
intransigence of a few individuals. 


Homer M. Kerlin Selected as Western 
Section’s Best Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House a newspaper article 
about one of the outstanding citizens of 
Alabama, Mr. Homer M. Kerlin, of 
Pleasant Grove. Several years ago Mr. 
Kerlin was forced to retire from his job 
because of a crippling arthritic condi- 
tion, but because of his faith and his 
own efforts Mr. Kerlin walks today. Not 
only has he triumphed over his handi- 
cap but he has spent his time in recent 
years working for and helping others. 
His story is an inspiring one and I com- 
Mend to the Members this fine article 
about him which appeared in the Indus- 
trial Press: 

HOMER Krein Is 1961 Best CITIZEN 


Homer Madison Kerlin, 72 years of age, 
and a resident of Pleasant Grove this week 
Was proclaimed “The Western Sectlon's Best 
Citizen for 1961" by a five-person panel of 
Judges. 

Their statement read: 

“We do hereby unanimously declare 
Homer M. Kerlin of Pleasant Grove, Ala. 
as the Western Sectlon's Best Citizen for 
1961 in view of his many unselfish services 
during 1961 of benefit to his fellow men, to 

community and to our country. Choos- 
ing one of five outstanding persons nomi- 
nated for this honor proved most difficult. 
It is not our intention to reflect against the 
Other nominees and the many invaluable 
Services which they perform without thought 
Of personal gain or compensation. These 
benefit the many persons and communities 
in this great western section of Greater Bir- 
Mingham. We heartily commend each nom- 
inee as a “best citizen” and recognize their 
Outstanding services. We take this opportu- 
nity to thank each group or person who 
Wrote a letter of nomination, and to the 
Many who wrote letters of endorsement of 
the nominees. Signed: Dave Moxley, chair- 
Man; Mrs. Grady (Margaret) Self, Mrs. 
Sterling (Louise) Bennefield, C. A. Carter, 
Stewart M. Jackson. 


WESTERN SECTION'S NEW BEST CITIZEN 15 
ALWAYS HELPING 


He's always going somewhere to help some- 
body do something and it doesn't matter 
What kind of weather it is, he's going. 

That's the description of the Western 
Scction’s Best Citizen for 1961, Homer M. 
Kerlin, as given by his wife, Mrs. Kerlin, 
She laughed and said: “Sometimes it seems 
like I have to make a date with him if I 
Want to see him or talk to him.” 
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That's quite a statement to make about 
a man who was forced to retire from work 
because of arthritis, and, one who couldn't 
even walk for 3 years. Listening to him talk 
one can readily understand that he just 
wasn't a man to remain down. But, we're 
getting ahead of the story, so here are some 
facts about the 1961 best citizen. 

He was born Homer Madison Kerlin May 
17, 1889, at Waverly, Ala. His father was a 
farmer, and Homer's early years were spent 
on the farm. His parents moved to Alex- 
ander City in 1902 and it was in that vicinity 
that he spent his childhood. He received 
his education at a school called Sunny Level 
near his home. (The best citizen recalled 
that one of his classmates was Agnes Ben- 
son, who is the mother of Gov. John Pat- 
terson.) 2 

At the age of 21 Homer Kerlin decided to 
go West and seek his fortune. His father 
arranged a job for him with a relative in 
Louisiana, It was there that Homer began 
his first work with a railroad, one that was 
operated by & sawmill. 

The young man didn't particularly like 
Louisiana, He returned to his home in Ala- 
bama and in 1917 he made his home in 
Birmingham where he secured employment 
with TCI on its Birmingham Southern Rail- 
road. He was transferred to rail transporta- 
tion in 1918 and in 1922 he went to Westfield 
as acar inspector, He retained that position 
until 1942 when he was moved to byprod- 
ucts, working there until October of 1945 
when he was forced to retire by arthritis 
and became a wheelchair victim. 

Homer Kerlin had been in Birmingham 14 
years when romance became a serious part of 
his life. He was living in Ensley at the board- 
ing house of Mrs. R. L. Godfrey when on a 
blind date he met Miss Inez Holmes. She 
resided in Acipco. One of her girl friends in- 
troduced the two and that girl friend later 
confided in Inez (Mrs. Kerlin) that when 
Mr. Kerlin was taking her home he said: 

“If I had my way I'd carry that girl to the 
preacher’s house and then she would be 
mine“ The young man didn't act quite that 
fast, but he met Ines Holmes on April 21, 
1931, and on June 20 of that same year they 
were married in the pastorate of Rev. Perry 
Claxton in Acipco. 

The newlyweds set up housekeeping in 
Ensley Highlands, then 1 year later moved to 
Fairfield. They were active in church in 
Pratt City where Mr. Kerlin taught a boys 
Sunday school class. Mrs. Kerlin also be- 
came a Sunday school teacher and is today. 
The couple moved to Pleasant Grove, where 
they now reside, in 1937, and have had active 
roles in the community since that date. 
They transferred their church membership to 
Harmony Baptist Church where Mr. Kerlin 
was ordained as a deacon. After arthritis 
struck him, he was made an honGrary deacon. 
The couple transferred membership to Beth- 
el Baptist Church when it was organized in 
the community and are active there today 
where Mr. Kerlin is also an honorary deacon. 

“I like my church and always have,” Mr. 
Kerlin said. When I couldn't walk, I was 
carried to church regularly.” That faith is 
the probable reason that he can walk today. 
Aiter he was crippled he was told that he 
would never walk again. Then a friend told 
him of a woman doctor she thought could 
help him. He went to the doctor who after- 
ward told him, “I think with the Lord's 
help, with my help, and with your help, 
you'll walk again.” 

She proved right. 

The 1961 Best Citizen doesn’t have any 
hobby in particular. He does like to plant 
a garden. He likes to grow vegetables and 
has a picture of a 3½-pound tomato which 
he grew the other year. He posed for the 
picture placing the tomato atop a 40-pound 
watermelon, which he also grew. He planted 
and cared for his garden even when he could 
not walk, One of his friends would carry 
him from the house and return him, In 
Mr. Kerlin's opinion, there is nothing more 
valued than a friend, 
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During the time he has resided in Pleasant 
Grove, the Best Citizen has served as alder- 
man on the town council. He is a charter 
member of Pleasant Grove Civitan Club, the 
largest ever chartered by Civitan Interna- 
tional. He is a member of Florida 450 
Masonic Lodge, and a Shriner, honorary 
member of the Order of the Eastern Star, 
sergeant in Pleasant Grove Civil Defense, 
and commissioned a special policeman in 
Pleasant Grove Police Department. 

While he and Mrs. Kerlin have no chil- 
dren of their own, they readily admit that 
they have had many children in their life- 
time. Each has long been interested in 
working with youth. Mr. Kerlin has a par- 
ticular understanding of boys, their nature, 
and their actions. As he says: “I was once a 
boy myself.” 

The 1961 Best Citizen has two brothers, 
two half brothers, and three half sisters now 
living. His brothers, Ira B. Kerlin (Central 
Park) and Ben V. Kerlin (Avondale) are 
Birmingham residents. His half brothers, 
Broughton Kerlin and Grover Kerlin, live 
in Alexander City. His half sisters are Mrs. 
L. K. Carlton, of Kellyton, Ala.; Mrs, T. L. 
Basemore of HunfSboro and Mrs. Albert 
Eason, of Alexander City. 

A brother, Harvey James Kerlin, and a half 
sister, Lucile Jenkins Kerlin, are deceased. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘ HON, ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, today, 
January 22, we celebrate Ukrainian 
Independence Day. The cynical among 
us may be amused that we should honor 
the Ukrianian people and that we 
should applaud their continuing, albeit 
unsuccessful, efforts to gain their free- 
dom. What independent Ukriane they 
ask? The Ukraine, they taunt, is a part 
of the Soviet Union. 

Well, the people of the United States 
will not be taken in by the retorts of 
these cynics and pessimists. The 
American people know that freedom 
exists in the heart and in the mind. 
They know that the freedom they enjoy 
here in this great country of ours is a 
birthright of humanity in which the 
Ukrainian people share with all other 
people of this earth. Indeed, the 
Ukrainian people, through their long 
and difficult years of suffering under 
Communist rule, teach us how important 
freedom is in the life of men. The 
Ukrainian people show us the way. 
Their Independence Day is our Inde- 
pendence Day. Freedom is not safe un- 
til every vestige of tyranny is swept from 
the face of the earth. The Ukrainian 
people help the cause of freedom by 
keeping the hope of freedom high 
for themselves. Ukrainian Independ- 
ence Day is a tribute to that noble hope. 

Independence Day also reminds us 
that this Nation has been uniquely 
blessed. The Ukraine, unfortunately 
placed between jealous and greedy 
neighbors, has been attacked and con- 
quered again and again. We have been, 
until now, protected by our oceans. 
Today, the Soviet Union and the insi- 
dious hand of Communist dictatorship 
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clutches at the throat of this proud and 
courageous land. 

If past is prologue to the future, we 
can rest assured that despite commu- 
nism attempts to choke liberty in 
Ukraine, the people of this land will not 
permit its spirit to die among them. 
They will rise again, as they did after 
World War I. They will throw off the 
painful shackles which presently bind 
them. And a new day of freedom sym- 
bolized today by Ukrainian Independ- 
ence Day will break forth across the 
‘land, Freedom for the Ukraine will 
strengthen our freedom. 

The people of the United States of 
America are therefore happy and proud 
to join their Ukrainian brothers in cele- 
brating January 22 as Ukrainian In- 
dependence Day. 


President Kennedy—The Leadership Is 
There 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the Mi- 
ami Herald, a leading newspaper of our 
country, has published a challenging edi- 
torial concerning President Kennedy's 
state of the Union address: 

PRESIDENT OFFERED THIS, PLUS CONTROVERSY: 
IN A SPEECH 


Two facets of President Kennedy’s state 
of the Union message strike us as out of the 
ordinary and therefore characteristic. 

The President had relatively little to say 
about the status of the Republic, which is 
the usual reason for this annual ritual. 
Rather, he talked about improving it, ask- 
ing of Congress no less than 20 new laws. 

Second, the message was singularly free of 
special interest appeal famillar from the 
stereotypes of other years. 

For example, rather than emphasize the 
plight of the farmer (supposing he has one, 
as politicians usually do), Mr. Kennedy talks 
about “the use of our land” and crop sup- 
plies. In the area of labor he talked not 
about repealing or redrawing Taft-Hartley, 
which is Democratic cant, but rather about 
retraining workers and getting people off 
relief. 

We think these approaches are refreshing, 
for they tend to embrace the whole people, 
the Nation, and the public interest insepa- 
rably, rather than factions or splinters. 

His program, he said, is designed to “ful- 
fill the world’s hope by fulfilling our own 
faith.” 

In spirit the message would seem to guide 
us in that very direction. 

Yet the message is shot through with 
controversy. 

And it is far from conservative in the usual 
doctrinaire sense., 

Take the controversies: 

One is bound to rise over Mr. Kennedy’s 
renewed demands for medicare, or medical 
aid to the aged through social security. In- 
deed, trouble has been forecast here by the 
new House majority leader, Representative 
Joun W. McCormack. 

The President goes all the way on Federal 
ald to education. As Cactus Jack Garner 
used to tell F.D.R., “Cap'n, you haven't got 
the votes.” 

Hardly on the conservative side is a pro- 
posed $3 billion fund for Latin American ald. 

He is indulging in an innovation of ques- 
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tionable constitutional character when he 
calls for the right tó cut taxes and trigger 
Government spending in an economic emer- 
gency without the specific approval of 
Congress. 

Of course, these are broad principles. The 
details will need to be examined as legislation 
is submitted. 

We have other reservations. Yet in the 
main this was a statesmanlike performance 
by our pragmatic President. He was espe- 
cially the statesman in his forthright remarks 
on the tariff and the necessity of meeting 
the challenge of the Common Market. 

This was Mr. Kennedy as historian. 

He played upon a historic theme again, we 
think, when he said that "while no nation 
bas ever faced such a challenge (in the world 
about it), no nation has ever been so ready 
to seize the burden and glory of freedom.” 

In essence, this Is the kind of leadership 
the American people expect from their Presi- 
dent. ‘They can take it or leave it, but it's 
there. 


A Day of Infamy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
New Year’s Eve, when the Western 
World looked hopefully toward 1962 as 
a year which promised great progress 
toward the goal of freedom and justice 
for all men, one twisted mind of hatred 
busily plotted to vent his unreasoned 
hatred by the criminal act of exploding 
a bomb in a recently completed place of 
worship, dedicated to the honor and 
glory of Almighty God. During the last 
hours of 1961, this instrument of destruc- 
tion was exploded in the new Chevro 
Kadisho Machzikai Hadas Synagogue at 
2040 West Devon on Chicago’s North 
Side, causing more than $25,000 damage 
to the structure. Man had once again 
demonstrated his inability to live at 
peace with his neighbor. The physical 
damage can be repaired; apprehension 
and punishment of the persons respon- 
sible will satisfy legal justice; but there 
will remain the irreparable insult to God 
and to those of Jewish faith, who will 
continue to seek true freedom in Amer- 
ica. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
offer the following editorial by Edward 
Wallis, general manager of Chicago’s 
North Side radio station WIND, as an 
illustration of the sentiments of Chi- 
cagoans and Americans regarding this 
crime: 


A Day or Inramy 


All decent citizens recoil in horror and 
disgust from the act of vandalism which 
blasted the new Congregation Synagogue on 
Chicago’s north side this week. WIND joins 
other civic interests in condemning those 
who perpetrated this crime against God and 
humanity. We earnestly hope that those 
responsible will be quickly apprehended and 
punished: Chicagoans of all faiths have ex- 
pressed sympathy and have shown their deep 
concern in many ways. For example, Roman 
Catholic Msgr. Daniel M. Cantwell sent a 
personal check to Rabbi Julius Goldman 
with a note which read, This is to help 
repair the insult to Almightly God and to 
repair your synagogue.” Other expressions 
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of help and sympathy have come from Prot- 
estant clergymen. 

The kind of hooliganism which is expressed 
in the desecration of any house of worship 
must be routed out of our midst. A great 
world war causing the loss of millions of 
lives was fought and won to end the theory 
of racial and ethnic superiority. We can- 
not permit the rise of a new Nazi movement 
nor the expression of Nazi ideals by any in- 
dividual or group of individuals in our com- 
munity. This disgraceful incident is a rep- 
etition of similar atrocities committed in 
Metropolitan Chicago in recent years. It is 
to be hoped that this is the last in the series, 
However, it will not be the last unless the 
crackpots, the sick minds who have dis- 
graced Chicago with their actions are caught 
and placed behind bars. WIND urges any 
listener who may have knowledge leading 
to the arrest of the perpetrators to get in 
touch with the police department immedi- 
ately. The elimination of these neo-Nazis 
from the American scene will remove a deadly 
cancer from our midst. 

Thank you. 


Address by Hon. Thomas J. Lane Before 
the National Legislative Committee of 
the Veterans of World War I of the 
U.S.A., Inc, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22,1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following address which I 
had the honor of giving before the Na- 
tional Legislative Committee of the Vet- 
erans of World War I of the U.S.A., Inc., 
on January 22, 1962: 

Mr. Chairman, Melvin D, Eddy, national 
legislative director, John Bashara, Sr., na- 
tional commander, Michael J. Dwyer, na- 
tional research consultant, George LaVorce, 
department of Massachusetts commander, 
and all department commanders, members 
of the National Legislative Committee of the 
Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A., Inc. 
and invited and distinguished guests, friends 
of the Veterans of World War I, may Iextend 
to your national commander, John Bashara, 
Sr., my sincere thanks and grateful appre- 
ciation for the kind invitation extended to 
me to speak before this National Legislative 
Committee of the Veterans of World War I, 
U.S. A., Inc., at this meeting here at the 
Bellevue Hotel in Washington this morning. 

I have had the greatest respect and ad- 
miration for your national officials and leg- 
islative officials for their work and their ef- 
forts in behalf of your organization, not only 
during the past year but in all previous 
years. They have worked untiringly and 
unselfishly in behalf of not only the organi- 
gation and the veterans of World War I 
but the veterans of all wars here in the Na- 
tional Capital. They have presented to the 
Members of the Congress a constructive and 
worthwhile program which warrants the se- 
rious consideration of each and every Mem- 
ber of the U.S. House of Representatives and 
the U.S. Senate in behalf of legislation to 
benefit these veterans. 

It is dificult to understand why one ae 
ministration after another in W: 
suddenly becomes “economy-minded” whens 
ever the subject of veterans’ pensions comes 
up for consideration. 

On the other hand, their generosity can 
hardly be restrained when it comes to giving 
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out foreign aid, on which the United States 
has spent more than $100 billion since World 
War II. 

Now most of us agree that foreign aid is 
essential for the strengthening of the free 
world. Some of those billions, however, 
have been given to Communist Yugoslavia, 
Communist Poland, and to so-called neutral- 
ist nations who take our money and then 
support. the Communists in the United 
Nations. 

Recently, our Government indicated that 
it would ask smaller appropriations for the 
- Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 

fare, and would cut back on funds neces- 
sary for the operation of the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration, and would curtail on 
cancer research. 

At the same time, it proposed that the 
United States should underwrite half of the 
$200 million bond issue to save the U.N. 
organization from financial collapse. No 
mention was made of exerting pressure on 
the Soviet Union and some other nations to 
pay up their dues to the United Nations, 
which would make this extra gift on our 
part unnecessary. 

Again, no one questions the need to main- 
tain a strong defense force. Of the $50 
billion spent each year for national security, 
a few billion could be salvaged for other pro- 
grams through better planning and better 
management. 

The callup of 120,000 reservists and Na- 
tional Guardsmen is a case in point. This 
will cost several hundred million dollars, 
with the prospect that these men, most of 
whom had already served a tour of active 
duty, will be released later on this year. 

The Army has had the honesty to admit 
its mistake. There was faulty paperwork 
that caused hardship cases, a lack of medical 
care and housing in some cases, and faulty 
distribution of equipment. 

What the reservists and many other Amer- 
leans could not understand was why these 
men were mobilized for the second time, 
while millions of young men who had never 
served their country, were available through 
Selective service. 

These are some examples of the executive 
department's wastefulness on some programs, 
while it practices pennypinching economies 
at the expense of the veterans. Field con- 
tact offices of the Veterans! Administration 
have been closed down. 

The legislative branch of our Government 
must share responsibility with the executive 
branch for these shortcomings. 

In most of the States, persons on public 
Welfare receive as much as $100 per month, 
and are provided with hospital and medical 
Care. By contrast, the Federal Government 
shows less consideration for the veterans of 
World War I. Many of them never received 
disability compensation. They suffered 
hardship and disabilities that they could not 
Prove as service-connected because the Gov- 
ernment was careless in maintaining health 
records covering their time in military 
service. 

Now that our comrades have reached the 

average age of 67, too many of them have 
no social security protection, or only qualify 
for limited benefits. To support themselves 
they must depend on a small nonservice- 
connected pension of $66.15 or $78.75 a 
month, with the exception of some who, 
under the law which became effective July 1, 
1960, are entitled to a little more. World 
War I widows, again with some exceptions, 
are receiving pensions limited to $50.40 per 
month. 

We have justice and precedent on our 
side in advocating a $100 a month pension 
for all yeterans of World War I and their 
Widows, with income limitations high 
enough to provide them with security and 
dignity in their years of retirement. 

More than 15,000 of our comrades are 
Passing away each month. If our Nation 
is to provide a decent measure of security for 
veterans of World War I, as proof of its grati- 
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tude, and to bring happiness to their last 
few years, it must act without further delay. 

Over 200,000 members of World War I Vet- 
erans of the U.S.A., united and determined, 
remind the Congress that April 7, 1962, will 
mark the 45th anniversary of World War I. 

As a member of Lawrence, Mass., Barracks 
126, I shall work with you, and with my com- 
rades of World War I in the Congress, to per- 
suade my colleagues in Washington that this 
is the year to enact H.R. 3745 into law, and 
other bills. 

The main objective of the Veterans of 
World War I of the U.S.A. is to secure the 
enactment of a service pension, consistent 
with the pensions that have been awarded to 
the veterans of previous wars. 

We have precedent and justice on our side 
in asking Congress to vote for H.R. 3745. In 
that bill we provide reasonable ceilings on 
additional income, in recognition of the fact 
that the pension itself is the irreducible 
minimum for those of our comrades who 
must depend upon it alone to support 
themselves. 

In speaking to the department command- 
ers from every State who form our national 
legislative committee, I do not have to re- 
peat the reasons justifying a service pension 
for all qualifying veterans of World War I. 
Neither you nor I have any illusions about 
the difficulties of the fight ahead of us. But 
we shall go forward, more than 200,000 
strong, certain that our cause is right, and 
confident of eventual victory toward enact- 
ment of our pension bill, 


Independence Day of Ukrainian Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mrs. WEIS, Mr. Speaker, Iam proud 
to join with my colleagues in this ob- 
servence of the 44th anniversary of the 
independence of the Ukrainian National 
Republic. 

It is altogether fitting that we, as 
Members of the Legislature of one of 
the great free and democratic nations 
of the world, take time from our de> 
liberations to commemorate the cou- 
rageous efforts of other freedom-loving 
peoples to throw off the yoke of oppres- 
sion, * 

The gallant people of the Ukraine are 
such a people, for despite the incredible 
sufferings which have been thrust upon 
them during decades of Russian Com- 
munist domination, the spirit of liberty 
burns as brightly as ever in their hearts, 

The people of the Ukraine should have 
a very special place in our hearts and in 
our prayers. For well over a million 
Americans of Ukrainian descent have 
brought to this country their love of 
freedom, their individual self-reliance, 
their deep spiritual values and the riches 
of a distinctive culture. I have seen 
the importance of these contributions in 
my own congressional district, and I am 
well aware of the wonderful efforts 
which are being made constantly by the 
Ukrainian-American Congress Commit- 
tee of America to assist and lend en- 
couragement to those in their homeland. 

It is my hope that our remarks here 
today will find their way to the people 
of the Ukraine, so that they may know 
we are awake to their cause and are 
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looking forward eagerly to the day when 
they will join us in the family of free 
nations. 


Has Anyone Seen Paul Crabtree? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past 6 months many people around 
Capitol Hill, perhaps inspired by their 
intensive TV-search for the elusive car 
54, also turned their attention to the 
question: “Paul Crabtree, where are 
you?” 

In the summer of 1961 I was the re- 
cipient of a number of inquiries about 
Mr. Crabtree because Paul, a former 
staff member of the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette, had served as my executive as- 
sistant since I first came to the House 
of Representatives in 1959. The in- 
quiries have just about petered out for 
Paul. Not because of any waning in- 
terest in his activities, however; it’s just 
that most people now realize exactly 
what Mr. Crabtree is up to, and the 
friends of his who are legion now un- 
derstand what this ball of fire is actually 
doing. 

Since mid-1961, Paul Crabtree has 
been serving as special assistant to the. 
Governor of West Virginia, the Honor- 
able William Wallace Barron. His cen- 
tral function is to head up the Washing- 
ton liaison office for West Virginia. To 
this job he has brought energy, ima- 
gination, and an ability to communicate 
which seems inbred in all of the products 
of Prof. Page Pitt's journalism course at 
Marshall University. Asa consultant to 
his office, Mr. Crabtree has available the 
fine talents of Prof. Conley H. Dillon, 
former chairman of the Marshall Uni- 
versity Department of Political Science 
and now professor of government at the 
University of Maryland. 

In the January 21, 1962, issue of the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, Paul Crab- 
tree has set forth the nature and ac- 
complishments of the Washington liai- 
son office, which I commend to the at- 
tention of the handful of people who are 
still wondering what Paul Crabtree is 
doing. The record is an impressive one. 
It is symbolic of the regenerated spirit 
which has characterized the great State 
of West Virginia since the onset of the 
administrations of President Kennedy 
and Governor Barron: 

Lrarson Spurs New Joss, ORDERS 
(By Paul Crabtree) 

One step toward the implementation of 
Governor Barron’s new spirt in the life of 
West Virginia was the establishment, in 
mid-1961, of a Washington liaison office to 
coordinate State “governmental activities 
with those of the Federal Government, 

Since its inception, the office has consist- 
ently increased its tempo of activity and its 
scope of operations, with the result that at 
year's end, and after less than one-half year 
of operations, the following results have been 
attained: 

Almost 500 Federal Government procure- 
ment opportunities have been called to the 
attention of West Virginia businesses and 
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industries, greatly stimulating the State's 
participation in bidding on Government con- 
tracts. As a result of opportunities uncov- 
ered by the liaison office or assistance pro- 
vided to six contracts with a dollar value of 
more than $6.5 million have been awarded 
within the State—providing jobs for more 
than 1,200 persons. 

Six industrial prospects, most of them in 
the fast-growing research and development 
field, have been uncovered by the office. 
There is an excellent prospect that two or 
more of these firms will locate within the 
State. 

The office assisted with eight industrial 
development applications through the new 
Area Redevelopment Administration, has of- 
fered suggestions and proposals for improv- 
ing and expanding ARA and pro- 
cedures relating to West Virginia on several 
occasions, and has prepared a number of 
proposals for ARA consideration which would 
benefit the State greatly. 

The office has been the contact point for 
inquiries, requests and business with more 
than a dozen other Federal agencies, and has 
served to expedite relations and action in in- 
tergovernmental relations in most of these 
cases. 

The office has served us a travel bureau 
point in Washington for the State, and has 
contacted more than 80 travel agencies in 
West Virginia’s behalf, in addition to han- 
dling more than 100 inquiries from individ- 
uals and organizations seeking to visit the 
State. * 

In none of these activities has the Wash- 
ington liaison office deserved the sole or full 
credit. The office is an extension of the State 
government, operating under and through 
the Governor and his office. The mass of de- 
tailed work, and the origin of most of these 
projects have germinated at the State level 
or among the State's congressional delega- 
tion, 

The office aims at speeding up action on 
these problems, rapid gathering of useful 
information for the various departments of 
the State government and working closely in 
complementary activity to the energetic ef- 
forts of the able Senators and Congressmen 
from West Virginia. * 

Several States have similar offices in Wash- 
ington. Many of them have been in opera- 
tion for many years, and obviously have 
proved to be a good investment for those 
States which operate them. As the West 
Virginia office increases the pace of its ac- 
tivity, we hope to prove that it also is per- 
forming a valuable and vital service to the 
people of our State. 


Address by the Honorable Brooks Hays 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A, ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, January 11, 1962, one of our 
former colleagues and very dear friend, 
the Honorable Brooks Hays of Arkansas, 
who is now Special Assistant to the Pres- 
ident, honored the city of Anniston, Ala., 
in accepting an invitation to speak be- 
fore the chamber of commerce. 

Knowing of his very busy schedule, I 
am indeed grateful that he was able to 
make this appearance which I am sure 
will be remembered by the people of 
Anniston, 

I would like, at this point, to insert an 
editorial appearing in the Anniston Star 
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on Friday, January 12, 1962, referring to 
Mr, Hays: 
A MEMORABLE EVENT 

Last night’s meeting of the Anniston 
Chamber of Commerce was a memorable 
event for some 350 residents of Anniston 
and surrounding area who braved the ele- 
ments to take part in the 52d annual ob- 
servance of our foremost civic gathering. 

For in addition to the recognitions that 
have become traditional in areas of commu- 
nity service and accomplishment in agri- 
culture, plus the changing of the chamber’s 
guard, as it were, the featured speaker was 
the Honorable Brooks Hays of Little Rock 
and Washington, who is internationally ac- 
claimed as a statesman-humorist and Baptist 
lay leader. 

Presently serving as Special Assistant to 
President Kennedy, he delivered himself of 
one of the finest addresses ever presented in 
Anniston. It consisted of, along with much 
wit and humor, an eloquent statement of 
the case for expanded commerce, with par- 
ticular reference to Western Hemispheric 
trade. 


Analysis of the American Economy by 
Secretary of the Treasury Douglas 
Dillon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, for a thorough and bal- 
anced analysis of the present status and 
future prospects of the American econ- 
omy, I commend to my colleagues the 
remarks of the Honorable Douglas Dil- 
lon, Secretary of the Treasury, at the 
1962 Savings Bonds Conference on Jan- 
uary 19, 1962: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE DOUGLAS DILLON, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, AT THE 1962 
Savincs BONDS CONFERENCE, SHERATON- 
Park HoTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., JANUARY 
19, 1962 
I want to thank you for your interest in 

the savings bonds program. We value it as 
one of the Treasury’s most important tools 
in managing the public debt, as well as a 
most effective way of encouraging individ- 
ual citizens to share in the financial affairs 
of Government. It is also one of our coun- 
try's most successful volunteer undertakings. 
Through the years, it has enlisted the patri- 
otic support of hundreds of thousands of 
people, under the leadership of distin- 
guished individuals like yourselves, With 
your help, the sayings bonds program will 
make an ever greater contribution to the 
economic strength we urgently require to 
fulfill the heavy responsibilities history has 
thrust upon us, 

Our ecoonmic policy plays a vital role in 
meeting those responsibilities, for it will de- 
termine whether the future finds us weak or 
strong—idling along at half speed—or run- 
ning at full throttle, powered by our tre- 
mendous productive potential. 

To achieve that potential, our immediate 
economic goals are these: 

First, to reduce unemployment. We sim- 
ply cannot afford the misery and waste of 
having a large part of our labor force idle, 

Second, to reach a rate of economic growth 
sufficient to assure jobs for the millions of 
workers entering the labor market in the 
years ahead, to guarantee to our citizens 
the benefits of a thriving economy, and to 
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build the capacity to meet our international 
obligations. 

Third, to eliminate the deficit in our in- 
ternational balance of payments, and its ac- 
companying gold loss, for a sound dollar is 
as essential abroad as it is at home. 

And, finally, to maintain reasonable price 
stability, so that our citizens may enjoy the 
full fruits of their savings, so that our eco- 
nomic gains are not wiped out by Inflation, 
and so that our goods can compete success- 
fully in world marketplaces, 

We made considerable progress over the 
past year toward these objectives. At the 
close of 1961, our domestic economy reached 
record highs in terms of gross national prod- 
uct, personal income, industrial production, 
and manufacturers’ sales and new orders. | 
Unemployment has finally begun to drop, 
and we expect it to decline further in the 
months ahead. Our gold loss in 1961 was 
Just half the 1960 figure, the basic deficit in 
our balance of payments was cut by two- 
thirds, and the overall deficit by more than 
a third. 

These gains were achieved in good meas- 
ure because our fiscal and monetary poli- 
cles were geared to the requirements of last 
year’s recession and early recovery. 

Largely because of increased defense needs, 
coupled with recession-level revenues, our 
national budget was in deficit—a deficit that, 
because of the recession, was both accept- 
able and inevitable. However, the economic 
growth forecast for 1962, with resulting 
higher revenues, makes it both desirable and 
possible—barring unpredictable internation- 
al emergencies—to achieve a fully balanced 
budget in fiscal year 1963, as the President 
has recommended. 

One of our most urgent national needs is 
a heavily accelerated flow of private invest- 
ment into productive channels. A balanced 
budget stimulates such investment because 
it makes it unnecessary for the Government 
to tap the savings and credit that would 
otherwise be available for private invest- 
ment. A balanced budget also facilitates the 
task of our monetary authorities, who strive 
to assure an adequate supply of funds for 
private investment at the same time that 
they guard against inflation. s 

Our policy of balancing the budget and 
simultaneously stimulating the flow of funds 
into private channels, reflects our firm be- 
lief that Government spending is not a sat- 
isfactory substitute for private investment. 
We look to private funds to finance the new 
factories, new tools, and new machinery that 
create more, better, and cheaper goods. A 
substantial and increasing flow of private 
investment is essential to economic growth 
in our free society, 

It is disturbing, therefore, that our pres- 
ent level of investment is far from adequate. 
Over the past decade, nearly all of the ma- 
jor industrial nations of the free world had 
a substantially higher rate of domestic in- 
vestment than the United States, Further- 
more, their ratio of productive investment 
to total output has been growing, whereas 
ours has been declining. Investment sparked 
the phenomenal growth of Japan and the 
Common Market countries of Western Eu- 
rope, by contributing to rapid modernization 
of productive machinery and equipment. 
More modern equipment means more effi- 
cient production, and lower unit cost—hence 
more competitive capacity. As a result, 
friendly foreign nations are. providing in- 
creasingly stiff competition for American 
manufacturers, both here and abroad. 

For the future, then, a major goal of our 
economic policy is a sharply increased level 
of productive private investment, because it 
will: 

Help our balance of payments by making 
our manufacturers more competitive, thus 
increasing our export surplus. 

Help speed economic growth by increasing 
our productive capacity. 

Help reduce unemployment by providing 
more jobs as new markets create new de- 
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mand, and increased research and technology 
penetrate new manufacturing frontiers. 

Finally, and most important, heavier in- 
vestment will help to maintain price stabil- 
ity through lower production costs and 
higher productivity. 

In addition to presenting a balanced 
budget, we are also proposing changes in our 
tax treatment of depreciation to stimulate 
business investment in productive machinery 
and equipment. Our program of deprecia- 
tion reform inyolves both new legislation 
and the full use of existing administrative 
authority. On the legislative side, we are 
asking for an 8 percent tax credit for new 
investment in productive equipment. On 
the administrative side, we are updating de- 
Preciation schedules to take account of 
technological advances which have altered 
Previous standards of obsolescence. This has 
already been largely accomplished for the 
textile industry, and we plan to announce 
revisions in depreciation guidelines for all 
other major industries this spring. 

Such use of tax policy to stimulate the 
modernization and expansion of productive 
equipment is a major part of our effort to 
accelerate the long-range economic growth 
we need to achieve our true potential and to 
improve our balance of payments. 

The heart of our balance of payments 
Problem is this: We must generate a large 
enough commercial trade surplus to counter- 
balance our essential expenditures abroad. 
These expenditures include, in relative order 
of magnitude: First, the cost of our military 
forces overseas; second, private American in- 
vestment in other countries; and third, that 
portion of our foreign aid not spent here 
for American products or services. 

Our trade surplus—the excess of com- 
mercial exports over imports of goods and 
services—is substantial. But in recent years 
it has not been large enough to offset the 
balance of payments impact of our overseas 
operations. That shortfall constitutes the 
basic deficit in our international payments. 

Preliminary figures indicate that last year 
our basic deficit was no more than a third 
of the basic deficit of $1.9 billion in 1960, 
and was far below the $4.3 billion in 1959. 
During the first 6 months of 1961 we ac- 
tually ran a surplus in our basic accounts, 
as imports shrank because of the recession. 
During the third quarter, a sharp rise in 
imports brought with it the renewal of a 
substantial basic deficit which continued in 
the final quarter of the year—although at a 
diminished rate. With the sole exception 
of 1957, when the Suez Canal was closed 
and we exported unusual quantities of oil 
to Europe, 1961 provided the best record 
since we started running deficits in 1949. 
True, advance repayments of long-term 
debts—amounting to $650 milllon—were un- 
usually large last year. However, the im- 
provement was still substantial. 

But improvement in our basic deficit is 
not enough. We must bring it under com- 
plete control so that we can look forward 
to full balance—and to surpluses whenever 
they may be required in our overall na- 
tional interest. We can accomplish this only 
by enlarging our export surplus, and by re- 
ducing outpayments when we can do 80 
without curtailing activities vitally impor- 
tant to our Nation’s future. 

Our own security and our responsibilities 
to the free world require us to keep our 
troops abroad. We cannot endanger our se- 
curity by withdrawing them in order to bal- 
ance our international accounts. But we 
can and must find every possible way of 
limiting or offsetting the dollar outflow that 
inevitably accompanies the stationing of 
troops overseas. We are doing just that 
through a combination of economies’ and 
cooperative arrangements with certain of 
Our allies. As a result, we can look forward 
to a substantial reduction in the dollar 
drain of our oversea forces. 
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In the case of private investment, we do 
not desire to reduce the flow abroad by im- 
posing controls that would run counter to 
the principles of free trade and free compe- 
tition so basic to our national purpose, We 
can, however, lessen the special inducements 
to American investment in other industrial 
countries that are part of our present tax 
system. That is why we are urging tax legis- 
lation to minimize such incentives. 

Although our foreign assistance programs 
contribute to our annual dollar outfiow, they 
do so to a far lesser degree than their over- 
all amount might suggest. Two-thirds of 
all foreign aid expenditures are now being 
made here in the United States. Only the 
remaining third affects our payments posi- 
tion. We are making vigorous efforts to cut 
the balance of payments impact of foreign 
economic aid still further, and we hope to 
get it down to approximately one-fifth. 

In the long run, however, the only way 
to eliminate our basic deficit is by increasing 
our export surplus, This will require the 
combined efforts of management, labor, and 
Government. Management, and labor, must 
work together to assure reasonable price 
stability so that our exporters can maintain 
their price competitiveness—and, we hope, 
improve it. Industry must modernize at a 
rapid rate. I have already told you what 
Government is doing In the field of deprecia- 
tion reform to assist modernization. Gov- 
ernment must also help to assure a supply 
of ex credit to our traders as good as 
that available to their oversea competitors. 
We will very soon be in a position to do so 
for the first time through the operation of 
an export credit insurance program developed 
jointly by the Export-Import Bank and the 
insurance industry. Finally American busi- 
ness—of which only a small percentage is now 
in the export field—must aggressively search 
out foreign trading opportunities wherever 
they may be. This is in the best tradition of 
our trading forebears, and it has never been 
more necessary than today. 

Fortunately, the possibilities for increas- 
ing our oversea sales are excellent, The 
world is entering an entirely new trading era 
that holds out great promise for our ex- 
porters. In the case of our existing markets, 
we have only to look at the scope of the re- 
surgent prosperity of Western Europe, and 
the emergence of the European Common 
Market, to see Europe’s potential for our ex- 

And, although our markets in less- 
developed areas are limited today, as these 
countries grow and prosper, their demands 
for our goods will also grow. 

Furthermore, in Europe and other parts of 
the world, thousands of American products 
are still virtually unknown. American busi- 
ness is just beginning to probe huge poten- 
tial markets for them. Success in developing 
these markets will require bold enterprise 
and skillful competition. 

If American business is to find new cus- 
tomers in Europe, we must deal with the 
Common Market on the matter of mutual 
tariff reduction. Congress must grant the 
President power to negotiate on a broader 
basis than present legislation allows. If Con- 
gress fails to provide this authority, American 
producers will be seriously handicapped in 
their efforts to retain and to expand their 
share of this large and rich trading area. 

Now, let me turn to our overall payments 
deficit, which reflects both our basic deficit 
and short-term capital flows, Through 1959, 
short-term flows were small and usually 
favorable to our balance of payments. This 
was natural, since the currencies of other in- 
dustrialized countries were not generally con- 
vertible, hence, not too attractive to foreign 
holders. However, with convertibility, money 
began to flow from one financial center to 
another in search of higher interest rates or 
speculative profits. The result was a sub- 
stantial outflow of short-term funds from 
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the United States, which in 1960 amounted to 
$2 billion. 

This large short-term outflow obscured the 
dramatic improvement in our basic balance 
during 1960 and led to an overall deficit of 
$3.9 billion. Although altered in nature, 
substantial short-term outflows continued 
during 1961, 

These short-term flows can be caused by 
various factors—a lessening of confidence or 
disparities in interest rates—as in the fall 
of 1960, or credits related to trade—as was 
largely the case this past year, when a sub- 
stantial part of the outflow was in the form 
of bank loans to Japan to finance her grow- 
ing imports. 

Such short-term flows, when carried to ex- 
cess, can be unhealthy—even dangerous, 
We have worked hard to neutralize them. 
We have held our short-term interest rates 
at levels that largely negated the attraction 
of foreign market rates. The Federal Re- 
serve has increased the legal limit on the in- 
terest that may be paid on time deposits, 
thus enabling American banks to compete 
more effectively with their foreign counter- 
parts. Our most recent step was taken ear- 
Her this month when the United States and 
nine other members of the International 
Monetary Fund agreed that $6 billion in ad- 
ditional resources should be provided for 
standby lending commitments to the Fund. 
These supplementary resources would be 
used to protect the world payments system, 
and would be available to the 10 participat- 
ing countries, including the United States. 

One of our balance-of-payments 
deficit is worth stressing: The balance of 
payments is an accounting of transactions 
that affect the gold and liquid lability of 
the United States. It does not refiect long- 
term claims represented by U.S, investment 
abroad. For the 3 years 1958 through 1960, 
for instance, our payments deficits totaled 
$11 billion, of which about $5 billion repre- 
sented our gold losses and $6 billion repre- 
sented liquid dollar gains by foreigners. 
However, this loss was to a large extent 
matched by increased U.S. holdings of both 
short-term and long-term foreign assets. 

Total foreign assets and investments of all 
sorts in the United States rose by about $13 
billion from the end of 1957 to the end of 
1960. During the same period, total U.S. 
Government and private loans and invest- 
ments abroad (excluding loans repayable in 
local currency) increased by about $14.5 
billion—a net gain to the United States of 
$114 billion. However, we also lost $5 billion 
in gold. Thus our overall gold and inter- 
national investment position showed a loss 
for the 3-year period of only about $3.5 bil- 
lion net, in contrast to the deterioration in 
our current position of $11 billion as meas- 
ured by our balance-of-payments account. 

While this demonstrates that our long- 
term position is considerably stronger than 
balance-of-payments figures alone indicate, 
it in no way reduces the importance of put- 
ting an early end to the substantial pay- 
ments deficits we have had since 1949. We 
must get our current balance in order so as 
to end the drain on our gold stocks, 

I have outlined the principal elements of 
our foreign and domestic economic policy. 
Our prospects, both at home and abroad, are 
good, but we have much to do to insure that 
they remain so. 

At home, I think everyone agrees that our 
first obligation is to reduce the unacceptably 
high level of unemployment, To be sure, 
for the last 2 months, unemployment has 
dropped close to 6 percent, after hovering 
near 7 percent most of the year, And we 
expect it to drop below 5 percent by the 
end of the year, as long-range expansion 
takes hold. However, there is a hard core 
of unemployment which continued expan- 
sion may not touch. That is why we urgently 
need a manpower retraining bill, to ease the 
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lingering human misery and chronic eco- 
nomic waste that such unemployment rep- 
resents. 

In addition, nearly a million young people 
in our country are neither earning nor learn- 
ing. This dismal fact illustrates the need 
for a Youth Employment Opportunities Act, 
to insure that such frightening waste of our 
national potential does not continue, 

And finally, although we look forward to 
prosperity, we cannot guarantee that there 
will never be another recession. To prepare 
for that possibility, President Kennedy has 
asked for three major countercyclical meas- 
ures: broadened unemployment insurance, 
a standby program of public works, and the 
authority to promptly initiate limited and 
temporary tax reductions, These are needed 
in the earliest stages of recession—when 
quick action can accomplish effective results. 

The achievement of our economic goals 
will not be easy. But it is our responsibility 
to demonstrate to the world the economic 
vitality of a free nation, and the value of 
a free enterprise society where labor, busi- 
ness, finance, and Government work together 
within the framework of a competitive price 
system, responding to the market forces of 
supply and demand. 

The stimulus of competition has brought 
us the world’s highest standard of living. 
Let us use our economic strength to develop 
our Nation to its true potential, to distribute 
the benefits of growth among our people, and 
to share our way of life with all the peoples 
of the world who choose the path of freedom. 


Governor Barron Provides Leadership as 
West Virginia Moves Forward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a new spirit in the old hills of West 
Virginia. The determined mountaineers 
and their sons who unlocked the great 
mineral resources under the surface of 
the soil have now teamed together to 
build economic prosperity from the ashes 
of recession. 

This is a grassroots movement which 
has its wellsprings in the people and the 
local communities. To spark any such 
remarkable progress, however, needs 
leadership, and that leadership is being 
furnished by the State’s chief executive, 
Gov. William Wallace Barron. 

From the very day he took the oath of 
office as the 26th Governor of West 
Virginia, Governor Barron has taken the 
reins and directed an almost unbeliev- 
able forward surge of progress in the 
Mountain State. What he has done is 
best described in his own words, and 
under unanimous consent it is a distinct 
honor for me to bring to a wider audience 
the fine summary which Governor Bar- 
ron has prepared which appeared in the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette for January 
21, 1962: 

For all intents and purposes, 1961 will go 
down in the record books as the year that 
the State of West Virginia put depression 
and recession on the run. 

I look for 1962 to bring a complete rout 
of these adverse factors with resulting sub- 
stantial gains in all fields of economic ac- 
tivity. 
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If we did nothing more in the first year 
of the State’s rebuilding program, we proved 
not only to ourselves but to the rest of the 
Nation that no longer does West Virginia 
intend to be in the “bush league,” so to 
speak. 

From here on out, our every program, our 
every action will serve notice to everyone 
that the day of apologizing for the distressed 
condition of our State has come to a dra- 
matic, sudden, and complete end. 

In the highly competitive race for eco- 
nomic development, new industry and tourist 
dollars, we are now in the big leagues. We 
intend to stay there. 

The State image is changing and it is not 
going unnoticed. Recent weeks have brought 
a surge of favorable national publicity. It 
has been a welcome change. Instead of a 
State beset by chronic unemployment, little 
business activity, industrial doldrums, and 
an assortment of economic ills, we are now 
being pictured as one which has experienced 
a rebirth of confidence, pride, and self-help— 
a State vigorously picking itself up by the 
proverbial bootstraps 

I have been informed by the State depart- 
ment of commerce that this favorable na- 
tional publicity has caused a substantial, 
corresponding increase in the number of in- 
dustrial prospects. 

The year 1961, which saw unemployment 
cut by almost one-third, also brought a 
record period for both new industry and 
expansion of existing facilities. 

Among the newcomers were such indus- 
trial giants as North American Aviation, 
Lockheed, Minnesota Mining & Manufactur- 
ing, Corning, and Novamont, the latter the 
first American operation of Italy’s famed 
Montecatini Chemical Corp. In all, plans 
were announced for 46 new industrial fa- 
cilities costing in excess of $200 million and 
employing 5,000 workers. 

Our existing industries also expressed 
their confidence in West Virginia’s future 
by revealing expansion plans totaling over 
$134 million. Among them were such well- 
known names as E. I. du Pont de Nemours, 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Kaiser 
Aluminum, National Steel, American Electric 
Power, Union Carbide, and Westinghouse 
Electric. 

We saw local initiative account for many 
new industries and expansions during 1961 as 
the people sensed this new spirit—this eco- 
nomic renaissance. 

I predict that the months ahead will see 
a wave of new industrial developments not 
only in the Kanawha Valley area but in 
every part of the State as we note con- 
tinued improvement of the basic elements 
which contribute to a better industrial en- 
vironment. 

Thanks to a forward-thinking legislature, 
we now have the tools we need to effectively 
combat economic ills. 

In creating the commerce department, it 
gave us the vehicle to spearhead community, 
tourist, and industrial development. 

With the emergency employment program, 
it provided the means of giving West Vir- 
ginia a long-overdue facelifting“—and an 
accompanying shot of much-needed pride in 
itself as evidenced in the cleanup program. 

So that we could finally compete with 
other States for industrial plants and tour- 
ist dollars, it provided funds for an effective 
advertising program in these fields. 

All of these things have enabled us to 
stem the tide of recession, given us a new 
sense of purpose and direction with which to 
face not only 1962 but all the years ahead. 

The new north-south interstate highway, 
major improvements to our primary and 
secondary road systems, the forthcoming 
centennial celebration, our participation in 
the New York World's Fair of 1964-65—all of 
these will make major contributions to open- 
ing our State to a new era of activity and 
development. 
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But, far more important, each will con- 
tribute a vital part to the new image which 
we have so sorely needed for so long. 

I look for 1962 to mark the turning point 
in the outmigration of our populace; to 
bring the number of new industries and ex- 
pansion of existing ones to an all-time high; 
for personal income to shatter all past 
marks; and drop unemployment to the lowest 
point in a decade. 

We have stamped out the stigma of un- 
progressiveness which has plagued our State 
for years. We are well on our way to the 
better life which all West Virginians so 
dearly seek—and deserve. 


Rural Electric Co-Op Leaders Speak Out 


on Current Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, last fall some 650 farm and 
rural leaders met in my home district at 
Eau Claire, Wis., for the annual regional 
convention of the National Rural Electric 
Co-Op Association. They were repre- 
senting 115 cooperatives which serve an 
estimated 363,367 consumer-members in 
the States of Illinois, Iowa, and Wis- 
consin. 

At that meeting, delegates passed a 
series of resolutions dealing with prob- 
lems that their co-op members believe 
have a real bearing on the welfare of the 
REA program in Wisconsin and in other 
parts of the country. These resolutions 
represent the earnest expression of the 
local officials who are devoting a great 
deal of time and effort to be of service in 
advancing rural electrification and the 
rural community well-being in our 
region. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include some of these reso- 
lutions in the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION ON GENERATION AND TRANSMIS- 
SION LOANS 

Whereas the ability of rural electric sys- 
tems to fulfill their responsibilities as non- 
profit organizations is directly dependent 
on their ability to obtain dependable low- 
cost wholesale energy; and 

Whereas in the face of dual rates, escala- 
tor clauses and the like, the availability of 
G. & T. loans from REA is the only means 
many systems have to secure a dependable 
and adequate supply of low-cost energy: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend and heartily 
thank Administrator Norman Clapp for 
strengthening the rural electric system bar- 
gaining position by adding the “security 
concept“ to REA's criteria for G. & T. loans, 
and for reinstating the power supply section 
of REA; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress of 
the United States to insure an effective G. 
& T. loan program by appropriating ade- 
quate REA loan funds to meet the rapidly 
increasing needs of rural America for elec- 
tric power. 


RESOLUTION ON HANFORD GENERATION 
FACILITIES 
Whereas the plutonium producing atomic 
reactor at Hanford, Wash., will create heat 
sufficient to generate over 800,000 kilowatts 
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of low-cost electric power for which there is 
an immediate market; and 

Whereas this country can ill afford to 
waste its natural resources under any con- 
ditions, and particularly at this crucial time 
of world crisis when we are likely to need all 
our possible strength; and 

Whereas a magnificent opportunity exists 
at Hanford for the United States to demon- 
Strate to the world our desire to do all we 
can to make peaceful use of atomic energy: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress of 
the United States to correct the shortsighted 
action taken in defeating the bill to author- 
ize use of the Hanford heat resource and to 
move in the next session to authorize and 
appropriate funds sufficient to complete the 
generation facilities at Hanford so that the 
full 800,000 kilowatts potential may be real- 
ized. 
RESOLUTION ON REA COOPERATIVE PATTERN 

FOR EXPORT 

Whereas the NRECA Board has passed a 
resolution calling upon the President and 
the Congress to export the REA cooperative 
pattern as an idea for helping the develop- 
ing countries of the free world; and 

Whereas Congress has included in its new 
foreign aid bill a new policy to encourage 
cooperatives in these countries as a means 
of helping the needy masses both to im- 
prove their economic lot and to gain a sense 
of belonging; and 

Whereas it is believed that people-to-peo- 
ple, cooperative-to-cooperative programs 
would tend to be more effective than a 
direct U.S. Government approach to dis- 
tressed peoples in foreign lands: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the President of 
the United States and the Administrator of 
the Agency for International Development, 
when he is appointed, to push this cooper- 
ative program abroad with all possible vigor, 
working through cooperative organizations 
in the United States wherever possible. 


RESOLUTION ON RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Whereas the development of our natural 
resources on a full and comprehensive basis 
is in the national interest particularly at a 
time like this when our country must be 
Strong in order to remain free; and 

Whereas the Senate Select Committee on 
National Water Resources is one respected 
group among many that has pointed to the 
need for comprehensive water development 
and management of all our major river 
basins; and 

Whereas the present administration has 
pledged dynamic programs in the field of 
resources and power and has announced its 
determination to revitalize the role of the 
Federal Government in these fields; and 

Whereas approximately 475 rural electric 
Systems throughout the United States are 
directly concerned in these programs be- 
Cause they purchase wholesale energy gen- 
erated at multiple-purpose dams constructed 
by the Federal Government and all the rural 
electric systems are concerned in these pro- 
grams because of the contribution these 
Programs will make to the national well- 
being: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States and other administration leaders be 
urged to give greater attention to the need 
for aggressive action in the resource devel- 
opment field, to revitalize the Nation’s re- 
Source development and take positive steps, 
along with the Congress, in giving the pro- 
grams new life and vigor; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President be urged to 
establish in the White House a Natural Re- 
Sources Coordinating Agency or Office with 
sufficient power to modernize, coordinate 
and expedite Federal river basin develop- 
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ment planning and construction activities; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the various agencies of the 
Government responsible for the operation 
of natural resource projects and programs 
take positive steps to coordinate their oper- 
ations and to cooperate with another in the 
interest of all consumers; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress pass the Kerr- 
Trimble bill in order to institute modern, 
progressive standards in the place of the re- 
strictive and outdated cost allocation pro- 
cedures now used in multipurpose project 
evaluation; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President be urged to 
rescind the infamous Budget Bureau Cir- 
cular A-47 which time and again has been 
used to block resource development; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the President and the 
Congress be urged to oppose strongly all 
schemes that would subvert the public in- 
terest through emasculation of the prefer- 
ence clause, which has saved the Federal 
energy resources from falling completely 
into the control of the profit utility in- 
dustry. 


RESOLUTION ON RURAL AREAS DEVELOPMENT 


Whereas the rural areas development pro- 
gram offers new hope that rural America 
may once again be able to play its vital role 
in building a great future for our country 
and our people; and 

Whereas the rural electric systems are 
pioneers in rural development having orig- 
inally brought light and power into the 
countryside and later having lent a strong 
helping hand to the rural telephone pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas this pattern of rural development 
now can be mobilized to create new oppor- 
tunity for rural communities which have 
been struck by farm problems, underemploy- 
ment and loss of population; and 

Whereas what we do will be an exam- 
ple to the world of free people working to 
build a better economy; Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That the President, the Con- 
gress, the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
Commerce, the Administrators of REA and 
ARA all be commended for their efforts and 
leadership on behalf of rural development; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the various development 
agencies be urged to utilize the potential 
of the rural electric systems by providing 
them with the information and guidance 
needed for initiating and carrying on ef- 
fective local programs; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President and his ad- 
ministration leaders be urged to move ahead 
quickly in streamlining the many develop- 
ment agencies, strengthening the REA re- 
sources for coping with its new RAD re- 
sponsibilities and in presenting to Congress 
requests for adequate loan funds and grants 
to do the job. 


RESOLUTION ON TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY 


Whereas it is both a right and a duty of 
rural electric systems to serye any and all 
loads developing in areas which they pio- 
neered: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the REA Administrator, 
Norman Clapp, be commended for his policy 
statements with regard to territorial integ- 
rity, and for his pledge to help rural electric 
cooperatives serve all developing loads in 
their areas and otherwise meet the problems 
associated with the preservation of their 
service areas; and be it further 

Resolved, That appropriate officials in State 
and Federal Governments be urged to take 
all action available to them in exploring and 
promoting such measures as may be pos- 
sible to protect rural electric systems against 
violations of territory, and in particular that 
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they be urged to recognize that it is detri- 
mental to the public interest to foster or to 
permit invasion of areas served through 
area-coyerage REA loans; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Federal Power Commis- 
sion be urged to investigate the question of 
power company piracy against rural electric 
systems in order that policies protecting the 
rural electric systems may be formulated. 
RESOLUTION ON Farm ELECTRIFICATION RE- 
SEARCH CENTER 
Whereas the need for farm electrification 
research has constantly increased while at 
the same time the facilities for conducting 
such basic research are inadequate; and 
Whereas the U.S. Senate has before it a 
bill introduced by Senator HUMPHREY au- 
thorizing a Farm Electrification Research 
Center and the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee has decided to explore the need for 
such a project: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Congress be urged to 
press forward its consideration of legislation 
for a Farm Electrification Research Center. 


PROPAGANDA ADVERTISING 


Whereas the private power companies have 
intensified their aggressive countrywide 
propaganda and lobbying campaign with the 
ultimate design and common objective of 
shaping public opinion to serve their private 
ends of securing full public approval of all 
of their activities and practices; and 

Whereas this campaign has reached such 
proportions that Members of Congress have 
recently spoken out on the floor of both 
Houses telling about the widespread pres- 
sures to which they have been put to oppose 
resource and other legislation designed to 
benefit the electric consumer; and 

Whereas the cost of this propaganda and 
lobby campaign has to be borne by the tax- 
payers and the ratepayers: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to under- 
take a complete and thorough investigation 
of propaganda and lobbying activities of the 
private power companies; and be it further 

Resolved, That we favor passage of legisla- 
tion which would (1) require a govern- 
mental organization to police the dishonest 
propaganda and lobbying activities of the 
private power companies, (2) amend the 
Federal Power Act to forbid the deduction of 
the costs of propaganda as an 
chargeable to electric consumers, and (3) 
amend the Internal Revenue Act to forbid 
deduction of the cost of propaganda by pri- 
vate power companies as an expense in com- 
puting corporation income taxes. 


RESOLUTION ON COMMENDATIONS 


Resolved, That we commend President 
Kennedy for the steps he has taken to en- 
hance the strength and vigor of the rural 
electrification program and for his appoint- 
ment of outstanding statesmen friendly to 
the public interest to important offices in 
REA, USDA, Interior, and FPC; 

Resolved, That we commend REA Admin- 
istrator Norman Clapp for the outstanding 
manner in which he has undertaken his re- 
sponsibilities as the head of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, for his good judg- 
ment in selecting his assistants, for his far- 
sighted policy pronouncements and actions 
and for his sympathetic understanding of 
our problems; 

Resolved, That we express our apprecia- 
tion to Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman, Director of Agricultural Credit 
John A. Baker, Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, Kenneth Holum, Administrator of 
Area Redevelopment Administration William 
L. Batt, Jr., and all other agency heads and 
staff members for the services they have 
rendered for our program. 
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Parkersburg Powerhouse: Greasy 
Neale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN 


HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Red Smith, sports columnist for the New 
York Herald Tribune, has paid a glow- 
ing tribute to one of West Virginia’s 
finest athletes, Alfred Earle (Greasy) 
Neale. 

Greasy Neale attended Parkersburg 
High School and his exploits there es- 
tablished a winning tradition that has 
been carried forward by the Big Red 
teams ever since. 

He went on to West Virginia Wesleyan 
and starred on the great Wesleyan teams 
of 1912-13 that took the measure of such 
powerhouses as the Carlisle Indians, 
Georgetown, Washington and Jefferson, 
and West Virginia University. After 
college Greasy played professional base- 
ball with the Cincinnati Reds, and later 
played professional football with the 
Canton Bulldogs. His teammate with 
the Bulldogs was the immortal Jim 
Thorpe. 

In later years he turned to coaching 
with successful tenures at Marietta Col- 
lege, Wesleyan, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Washington and Jefferson, Yale, 
and Virginia. He also coached profes- 
sionally. His Philadelphia Eagles twice 
won the championship of the world. 

Greasy Neale has give much to the 
betterment of our two great American 
sports, football and baseball. We are 
very proud of Greasy Neale in West Vir- 
ginia, especially in the Fourth Congres- 
sional District and above all in Parkers- 
burg, where Greasy got his start. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
Red Smith’s column of January 22, 1962: 
Greasy NEALE'S Best 
New York, January 21—In the lofty 
metropolitan view of Morgantown, where the 
mills of the University of West Virginia grind 
out culture, West Virginia Wesleyan was a 
backwoods nest of shoeless ridgerunners 
whose manners were as raw as the stuff that 
came out of their mountain stills. As for 
football, not only had the clowns from 
Buckhannon been properly walloped every 
time they challenged the State university, 
they had never scored a point against their 

betters. 

Back in 1912, it was the custom of many 
big teams to warm up against pushovers in 
their early games, As Army does today, 
Wesleyan was honored by selection as the 
university's second victim of the year. On 
the Tuesday before the game, Wesleyan’s 
right end, a freshman, asked the coach to- 
put in a run from punt formation, assuring 
him that it had worked well for B. B. 
Cooley, his coach at Parkersburg High. The 
kid was the best kicker on the squad and 
always dropped into the backfield on punt 
formation. 

On Saturday the Wesleyan quarterback, 
Harry Stansbury, called on the rookie to 
carry the ball on two out of three plays. 
The same end was Stansbury's receiver on 
every forward pass, including a 20-yard scor- 
ing shot and a sleeper play where the end 
lay prone near the far sideline until the ball 
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was snapped, then sprang up, caught Stan- 
bury’s pitch and ran 45 yards for the winning 
touchdown. He then dropkicked the extra 
point. 

Wesleyan punted five times and on all five 
it was the kicker who made the tackle. 
Playing safety on defense, the same kid 
caught all of West Virginia’s punts. To 
relieve the tedium, he intercepted two 
passes. 

Wesleyan won, 19-14, and to this day 
Alfred Earle Neale, age 70, believes it was 
the finest game he ever played. 

That would have been the day they started 
calling him Greasy Neale, it's more likely he 
got the name earlier—say in 1910 when, as 
captain and co-coach of Parkersburg High, 
he ran 80 years to beat Marietta Academy, 
11-10, with 40 seconds to play. 

Greasy captained Parkersburg in 1911, too. 
That was an undefeated team that scored 138 
points against 8, with Neale as the leading 
pass receiver, the punter, dropkicker and 
ballcarrier on the fake punt. 

Incidentally, West Virginia's 14 points 
were the only scores made against Wesleyan 
in 1912. Greasy made 12 touchdowns and 
dropkicked 14 conversions as the team rolled 
on, shutting out all other opponents and 
scoring 374 points. 

The next year was rougher, for Wesleyan 
got big ideas and took on toughies like the 
Carlisle Indians, Georgetown, and Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, besides knocking over West 
Virginia again, 20-0. 

In those days, teams didn't pass as often 
as they do now. Against Georgetown, a real 
power, Greasy got a sprained ankle which 
was to keep him out of the next game. His 
limp slowed him down against Georgetown 
but he managed to catch 12 passes and run 
one 80 yards for a touchdown in a 16-6 
upset. 

After college Greasy broke into professional 
baseball and didn’t play football again for 
4 years. Then, in 1917, he joined Jim Thorpe 
and the Canton Bulldoys. The Bulldogs 
beat everybody they played but lost one of 
two games with Massillon. 

In his first game in 4 years, Neale scored 
six touchdowns against the Columbus Pan- 
handles. In his second, against Youngs- 
town, he played end for a half, then shifted 
to quarterback. In his third, also against 
Youngstown, he took the injured Thorpe's 
place at fullback. He scored the first touch- 
down and Frank Mt. Pleasant the second 
as Canton won, 13-0. Greasy also made the 
only touchdown in the victory over the 
Detroit Heralds. 

As a wartime employee with the Wright 
Aircraft Co. in 1918, Greasy coached the 
Dayton ‘Triangles, played quarterback, 
punted, and backed up the line. They won 
em all. 

The world's series kept him busy as an out- 
flelder with the Reds in 1919. He was Cin- 
einnati's leading hitter in the series and he 
still refuses to believe the White Sox 
dumped it. After the Reds won, he took 
over football at Marietta College, which had 
played and lost one game. Marietta didn't 
lose any more. 

In 1930 Greasy was rising 40 and hadn't 
played in 12 years. Two days before a game 
with the Portsmouth Spartans of the Na- 
tional League, he signed on as end, signal- 
caller and man-of-all-work for Ironton, 
Ohio. The Spartans, now the Detroit Lions, 
had guys like Georgia Tech’s legendary 
Father Lumpkin; Willis Glassgow, the Iowa 
All-America; Charles Bennett, the Indian 
halfback later with Chicago Bears; and huge 
Mayes McClain, of Iowa. Greasy's team 
beat em. 

He coached at it, too. He coached at 
Marietta and Wesleyan and West Virginia, 
and Washington and Jefferson, and Virginia 
and Yale. His W. and J. squad tied Cali- 
fornia’s “wonder team“ in the Rose Bowl 
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and his Philadelphia Eagles twice won the 
championship of the world. 

What brings this all up is that the Touch- 
down Club of New York had Greasy up from 
Palm Beach the other night to receive the 
club’s annual award. Yale's Clint Frank 
bought three tables and came on from 
Chicago to join other old Yales. There were 
old Eagles there, and old Virginians and West 


` Virginians and Wesleyans and guys from all 


the places where he'd been. 

When they stood up cheering him, the 
thought occurred that the brass of football's 
hall of fame has not yet voted Greasy in. 
Believe that or not. 


Forty-fourth Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, as free- 
dom-loving Americans, who are imbued 
with an abiding sense of justice and 
equity, we take full cognizance that to- 
day, January 22, 1962, marks the 44th 
anniversary of the Ukrainian Independ- 
ence Proclamation. It is not so much 
the fact that this day is an anniversary 
of an important document, but more es- 
pecially, we note that more than 42 mil- 
lion people are virtual captives of their 
cruel, inhuman and atheistic Soviet Rus- 
sian overlords and taskmasters. 

The serious plight of these fellow hu- 
man beings strikes a responsive chord 
in our hearts when we recall their very 
short-lived freedom after centuries of 
oppression and foreign domination. 
The history of the brave Ukrainian peo- 
ple, as we know, reflects the centuries- 
long struggle of man to attain individual 
freedom. It must not be forgotten that 
the Ukraine is a people by itself. The 
Ukrainians have their own language, 
their own customs, their own traditions, 
their own history, and yet they are held 
in bondage by the Reds—a veritable 
ee prison camp in their historic home- 
and. 

The Communist enslavement of na- 
tions through the medium of totalitarian 
dictatorships is unfortunately well 
known. The Russians proceeded in this 
way to execute their policies of plunder 
and exploitation in the Ukraine. A 
reign of bloody terror was instituted in 
an attempt to destroy these brave people. 
It will be to their everlasting glory and 
credit that notwithstanding unspeak- 
able torture and untold suffering, 
Ukraine will never die. 

The United States became the great 
Nation it is through the work and 
genius of contless peoples whose fore- 
bears came from distant lands across 
the seas. Today, among the loyal, in- 
dustrious, God-fearing, and best Ameri- 
can citizens, are men and women of 
Ukrainian origin. We are justly proud 
of them and gratefully acknowledge 
their lasting contribution in enriching 
our own economy and culture. 
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To the entire world, we give notice 
that it is never too late to recognize the 
historic claim of Ukraine to be consid- 
ered as independent. We, of the United 
States, join with those who remember 
and celebrate this historic occasion. We 
Share their legitimate hope that 
Ukraine, and all the other enslaved peo- 
ple, will become truly free and independ- 
ent and that the Communist menace will 
be wiped off the face of the earth. 

We can best show our concern for 
these unfortunate victims of commu- 
nism by passing the resolutions presently 
pending before the Congress to estab- 
lish a Special House Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations. Such action by this body 
will show the world that we are willing 
to give more than lipservice to the 
Cause of freedom. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, Section 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorbD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. -The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7% -point type; 
and all matter included in the rémarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 634-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
Unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
Strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
Quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal répro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
Script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
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ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p-m. to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. : 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit-——The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unleés otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections -The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
tore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave, to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 
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The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 


This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shali be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11, Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when | 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12, Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents. and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150. P. 
1939). 
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Federal Aid to Education and Separation 
of Church and State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
last December 8 it was my privilege to 
address the American Affairs Forum at 
West Virginia State College in Institute, 
W. Va. The purpose of the forum is to 
stimulate student thought and regard 
for the fundamental issues which con- 
front American civilization today. 


My contribution to the program was 
on the subject of “Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion and Separation of Church and 
State.” Regardless of what the 2d ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress does or fails to 
do on the question of Federal aid to edu- 
cation—and it is my most fervent hope 
that we will enact a general educational 
aid bill for the States—the issue which 
I explored in my remarks will be with us 
for a long time to come. Nothing is 
More fundamental to the adyancement 
of America than the improvement of our 
educational system, and nothing is more 
basic to the maintenance of American 
democracy than the separation of church 
and state. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that my address to the American 
Affairs Forum at Institute, W. Va., be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL Am To EDUCATION AND SEPARATION 
oy CHURCH AND STATE 
(An address by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

Democrat, of West Virginia, to the West 

Virginia State College, Institute, W. Va., 

December 8, 1961) 

Officers and faculty members and stu- 
dents of West Virginia State College, you are 
to be most highly commended for initiating 
this American Affairs Forum and for main- 
taining a focused concern on the living prob- 
lems of contemporary society. 

Assuredly, none is of more topical interest 
and enduring significance than that of pre- 
Serving inviolate the wall of separation be- 
tween church and state. There are many 
areas in which this wall may be breached— 
at local, State and Federal levels—though 
the one in which the most pressure is cur- 
rently being generated is that involving Fed- 
eral assistance to education. In regard to 
this general problem, I shall differentiate 
this morning between the specific aspects re- 
lated to Federal aid to primary and second- 
ary education and those bearing upon aid 
to higher learning. 

If I may be excused from quoting myself, 
in 1938, writing in the periodical Liberty, 
a magazine of religious freedom, I stated 
that“... when we speak of the separation of 
church and state in the United States, we 
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do not mean simply the absence of a church 
supported by Federal taxes, nor do we mean 
simply the rights of all men, regardless of 
religious credo, to the privileges of citizen- 
ship. If religious freedom is to be trium- 
phant in our Republic, its spirit must live 
within the constitutions of all the compo- 
nent States. The judge of every local court 
must be imbued with it. And above all, no 
one of us can afford to lose sight of it as 
being one of the pillars upon which our Re- 
public is founded. Our belief in the free- 
dom of conscience is the very material of 
that structure.” 

I would now add to that statement the 
caveat that each of us must exercise con- 
Stant vigilance against any intrusion of the 
church upon state affairs or the state upon 
the affairs of religion. 

Since my statement in Liberty, the U.S. 
Supreme Court has rendered many decisions 
giving specific content to this general 
philosophy. One of the most notable of 
these was in the case of Everson v. Board of 
Education when the Court declared that: 

“The ‘establishment of religion’ clause of 
the first amendment means at least this: 
Neither the State nor the Federal Govern- 
ment can set up a church. Neither can pass 
laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, 
or prefer one religion over another, * * * 
No tex in any amount, large or small, can 
be levied to support any religious activities, 
or institutions, whatever they may be called, 
or whatever form they may adopt to teach 
or practice religion. Neither State nor the 
Federal Government can, openly or secretly, 
participate in the affairs of any religious or- 
ganizations or groups and vice versa, In the 
words of Jefferson, the clause against estab- 
lishment of religion by law was intended to 
erect ‘a wall of separation between church 
and state." 

In his dissent in this case, with the con- 
currence of Justice Frankfurter, Justice 
Jackson and Justice Burton, Justice Rut- 
ledge issued an opinion which is even more 
relevant for us today than that of the ma- 
jority. Referring to the history of the first 
amendment and the meaning which the free- 
dom of religion clause held for its framers, 
Justice Rutledge stated that its purpose: 

“» © © was to create a complete and per- 
manent separation of the spheres of religious 
activity and civil authority by comprehen- 
sively forbidding every form of public aid or 
support for religion. * * * In wiew of this 
history no further proof is needed that the 
amendment forbids any appropriation, large 
or small, from public funds to aid or support 
any and all religious exercises.” (Ibid., at 31- 
32, 41.) 

Those who would today attempt to breach 
this complete and permanent separation 
by offering governmental assistance to paro- 
chial and church-affiliated elementary and 
secondary schools justify their efforts prin- 
cipally on three arguments: national de- 
fense, nondiscriminatory treatment of paro- 
chial and church school students, and the 
public welfare concept on which some 
States furnish school transportation to paro- 
chial students. 

I would reply that we may not allow un- 
constitutional practices to be smuggled 
in under the name of national defense or 
equal treatment if otherwise the first amend- 
ment would keep them out. To speak with 
complete candor, the national defense—in 
the sense that term is used in the present 
“cold war” context—is not involved here. 


The National Defense Education Act, passed 
in 1958 in the wake of sputnik, was primarily 
a convenient and timely peg on which to 
hang Federal ald to education in order to 
overcome opposition from the conservative 
elements in the Congress and in the country 
at large. Its value is principally not in con- 
tributing to the immediate national defense, 
but in bolstering the foundations of in- 
tellectual life throughout the range of Amer- 
ican culture.’ When viewed in these terms 
the role of education is seen to bear directly, 
not on national defense, but on the security 
and integrity of American freedoms—tfree- 
doms which would be put in grave jeopardy 
if we were to violate either the letter or the 
intent of the first amendment clause on the 
“establishment of religion.” 

Regarding the issue of nondiscriminatory 
treatment of parochial and church school 
students, I am not insensitive to the burden 
which the first amendment places upon 
those who choose to combine religious and 
secular education for their children. But 
this is a burden which is assumed by the 
free choice of the parent who determines not 
to send his child to public schools. 

It is, therefore, not discriminatory in any 
legal sense to deny Federal assistance to 
parochial schools. The public schools are 
available for all who desire to attend them. 
And the fact that some parents do not choose 
to send their children to public schools does 
not lessen their obligation to support them 
any more than being childless relieves a 
person of this responsibility. The public 
school system, by providing the foundation 
for an enlightened and informed society, 
serves all its members, the parents of paro- 
chial students as well as others. 

Perhaps Justice Jackson made the most 
trenchant observation on the question of 
nondiscriminatory treatment, when he de- 
clared that “* * * if these principles seem 
harsh in prohibiting aid to Catholic educa- 
tion, it must not be forgotten that it is the 
same Constitution that alone assures Cath- 
olics the right to maintain these schools at 
all when predominant local sentiment would 
forbid them.“ (Everson v. Board of Educa- 
tion, 330 U.S. 1, at p. 27). 

The third argument, which is based on 
what I have termed the “public welfare con- 
cept,” contends that because the welfare of 
society as a whole is advanced by educat- 
ing all our children, it is justifiable to divert 
tax funds to the assistance of parochial and 
church affiliated schools. The question in- 
evitably arises, therefore, if the state may 
provide the smaller elements of educational 
expense—transportation, books and sup- 
plies, or laboratory facilities—why not the 
larger as well, and where does the process 
stop? 

The question was also addressed by the 
author of the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution, when, in his “Memorial and Re- 
monstrance Against Religious Assessments," 
James Madison, in 1785, queried: 

“Who does not see * * that the same 
authority which can force a citizen to con- 
tribute threepence only of his property for 
the support of any one establishment, may 
force him to conform to any other establish- 
ment in all cases whatsoever?” 

Madison then answered his own ques- 
tion—to his satisfaction and to mine—by 
declaring that “The freemen of America did 
not wait till usurped power had strength- 
ened itself by exercise, and entangled the 
question in precedents. They saw all the 
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consequences in the principle, and they 
avoided the consequences by denying the 
principle. We revere this lesson too much, 
soon to forget it.“ 

It is my hope and my belief that the ma- 
jority of the American people and the ma- 
jority of both bodies of the Congress still 
revere this lesson too much to forget it. 

One of the clearest expressions of the in- 
tent of Madison, who authored the first 
amendment, and of the other founders of 
the Constitution who adopted it, was offered 
by one of America's most distinguished jur- 
ists, Jeremiah 8, Black, when he stated in 
his essay, “Religious Liberty,” that, “The 
manifest object of the men who framed the 
institutions of this country, was to have a 
state without religion, and a church with- 
out politics—that is to say, they meant, that 
one should never be used as an engine for 
any purpose of the other, * * * Our fathers 
seem to have been perfectly sincere in their 
belief that the members of the church 
would be more patriotic, ind the citizens 
of the state more religious, by keeping their 
respective functions entirely separate. For 
that reason they built up a wall of complete 
and perfect partition between the two.“ 

It is to the credit of West Virginia and the 
benefit, I hope, of the Nation that Repre- 
sentative CLEVELAND M. Bal.ey, as chairman 
of the House Subcommittee on General Edu- 
cation, has advanced a plan which offers aid 
to the States while still maintaining the 
partition between church and state. 

The Batley plan would stimulate and en- 
courage State expenditures for education by 
authorizing Federal grants to each of the 
States of 2 percent of its total annual ex- 
penditure for public education from State 
and local sources. Thus, the greater the ef- 
forts of the State to advance its educational 
system, the more assistance it would receive 
from the Federal Government. In addition, 
the Bailey plan would offer safeguards against 
cutbacks by State and local governments by 
decreasing the Federal grant by a like 
amount. Finally, in order to provide addi- 
tional ald to those States in greatest need, 
the plan would provide an equalization for- 
mula based upon the degree to which the 
personal per capita income of the State falls 
below the national average. 

For example, West Virginia would receive 
its base allotment—on the basis of our 
1959-60 expenditures—of $2,435,440 and an 
equalization allotment of $3,653,160 (under 
one of the formulas proposed) for a total of 
$6,088,600. This is substantially less than 
West Virginia would have received for fiscal 
1962 under the School Assistance Act passed 
by the Senate last year; this measure, had it 
passed in the House, would have provided 
between $10,658,865 and $11,189,660. How- 
ever, Representative Barry's plan offers a 
good point of departure, and the general 
method he proposes offers, in my opinion, the 
best prospects for cutting through the 
tangled web of opinions on so-called States 
rights and the fear of Federal control. 

To turn now to the question of Federal 
aid to higher education, I do not propose to 
set forth any specific programs, Though 
our Senate Subcommittee on Education con- 
ducted hearings last August on several bills 
for aid to higher education, it is evident 
that there still exists a wide disparity of 
opinion regarding how such aid would be 
best utilized. 

As Senator Josrrm S. CLARK, of Pennsyl- 
vania, stated in an article in the Saturday 
Review, in February 1961, "The absence of 
any widely accepted plan, up to this very 
moment, is to a great extent the fault of 
those engaged in higher education. * * * In 
the past, they have been immobilized to 
some extent by internal divisions on the 
basic question, first, of whether Federal aid 
in any form is desirable and, second, of who 
if it is desirable, should get it.” 
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Both of these questions remain unresolved, 
though many provocative suggestions were 
presented during the course of our hearings. 
The West Virginia Assoclation of College 
and University Presidents, in its Project 
Unity, offers, I believe, the right approach in 
achieving a consensus among administra- 
tors in the field of higher learning. Having 
put aside the conception of private and 
publicly supported institutions as competi- 
tive, the association—and all the profession- 
al groups in the field of higher education— 
will, I hope, begin to hammer out specific 
plans for achieving the most effective co- 
operative -relationship between their insti- 
tutions and for clarifying the role of Fed- 
eral assistance therein, 

Assuming that some form of Federal as- 
sistance will be forthcoming in the near 
future, I would now address the problem of 
separation of church and State in relation 
to institutions of higher learning. The 
problem is distinctly different from that 
which we encounter in regard to parochial 
and church affiliated elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, 

As Patrick Murphy. Malin, former execu- 
tive director of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, stated before our subcommittee. 

“Church institutions are engaged in a 
number of other activities beside religious 
activities. The problem is to discover the 
nature of the activity rather than the nature 
of the sponsorship. 

“The construction of churches or the 
maintenance of theological seminaries is ob- 
viously at one extreme a religious function 
and not suspectible of congressional support 
or restriction. Then you come to the ques- 
tion of the nonreligious functions of church- 
related colleges and universities; for example, 
in the maintenance and development of 
scientific research facilities.” 

It is generally acknowledged by the courts, 
by the public, and by ecclesiastical authori- 
ties that elementary and secondary schools 
maintained by church organizations are 
arms of the churches and are specifically de- 
signed for the inculcation and encourage- 
ment of religious faith. They are, therefore, 
to be thought of as religious enterprises and 
must be maintained free of State support 
or control. 

With reference to colleges and universities, 
the question arises as to whether there is 
sufficient difference in degree in their ac- 
tivities to warrant a difference in the kind 
of treatment in Federal legislation. 

The American Civil Liberties Union sub- 
mitted to our subcommittee suggestions for 
establishing tentative criterla to determine 
whether an institution qualifies, for pur- 
poses of Federal aid, as an educational in- 
stitution or a religious enterprise: 

First, are students and faculty members 
required to be adherents of the religious 
group maintaining the college or university 
in question? If so, then it would seem that 
the institution in question is part of a 
religious enterprise. If not, then, as the 
ACLU statement suggested, “the college or 
university in question begins at least to be 
properly an educational institution rather 
than a religious institution.” 

Second, there must be no indoctrination 
in the tenets and beliefs of the particular 
faith as a required part of the curriculum 
toward earning a degree. This is not to say 
that the institution may not offer courses 
on religion for those who voluntarily enroll 
for them, but that such courses must not 
be required for graduation. 

Third, the determination of curriculum 
and the instructional program must be in 
the hands of those charged with educa- 
tional responsibility—the faculty and ad- 
ministration—rather than those outside the 
educational process who are charged with 
ecclesiastical administration. 

Admittedly, these criteria are not water- 
tight and foolproof, but I believe they offer 
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a sound point of departure for exploring a 
complex field with many areas of ambiguity. 
The problem is complicated by the fact that 
around our Constitution we have developed 
a wide and varied pattern of religious or- 
ganizations and activities, and a manifold 
educational system in which the churches 
have played an important role. The ques- 
tion now is to determine the essential mean- 
ing in a multitude of concrete situations of 
the conceptions of no restriction and no sup- 
port of religious activities by the Federal 
Government. 

This will offer one of the major tests of 
the quality of our democracy in the coming 
years. For it will require the utmost in 
patient examination and good will, in dedi- 
cation to the goals of education, and in 
enlightened support of the letter as well as 
the spirit of the first amendment to the 
Constitution. 

In facing these multiple issues, we would 
do well to bear in mind the remark of the 
Roman philosopher, Epictetus, who, when 
commenting upon the fall of Athenian 
democracy as caused by educating the few, 
observed that “The state says that only free- 
men will be educated; God says only edu- 
cated men will be free.” 


Hon. Sam Rayburn 
SPEECH 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
of the House of Representatives have 
possessed a special honor and privilege 
in that we were permitted to serve with 
that great departed American, Speaker 
Sam Ravnunx. While we knew him in- 
timately, the entire Nation knew him 
well for his life is now an historical trib- 
ute to the vast good he did for this coun- 
try. The entire Nation respected Mr. 
Sam as one of America's greats, ranking 
him with the long lineage of those who 
have placed a steady hand at the helm. 

With the passing of Speaker RAYBURN, 
America and the entire free world have 
lost a friend and stalwart supporter. 
But Mr. RAYBURN built well as he trav- 
eled the course of life’s events and in 
this building he made certain that there 
were those adequately capable of lead- 
ership about him who would take up 
when he lay down the command. 

It was my privilege to know Mr. Sam” 
as a friend and a counselor. Many 
were the times that I visited with him 
about matters which were relevant only 
to my State or to me personally but al- 
ways his door was open and always he 
was understanding and would counsel 
in wisdom. 

I am confident that this House will 
long feel the presence of our late be- 
loved Speaker. I am confident that this 
Nation will long remember his contri- 
bution to its progress and welfare. Iam 
confident that freedom in this world is 
a bit nearer for his having lived among 
us. Surely this strength will remain 
with us to encourage us all as we labor 
in the time ahead that we will be better 
enabled to carry out those dreams which 
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Mr. Sam made into realities along the 
way 


In this House, in this Nation, in this 
world we will miss Speaker RAYBURN, 
We must each one, therefore, be stronger 
and more diligent to attempt to carry 
through this loss. 


The Water Crisis in America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that remarks pre- 
Pared by me for delivery January 19, 
1962, to the Michigan Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts, in Lansing, Mich., 
on the subject of “The Water Crisis in 
America,” be inserted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE WATER CRISIS IN AMERICA 
(Address by Senator Pumir A. Harr, Demo- 
crat, of Michigan, to the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts, East 

Lansing, January 19, 1962) 

This opportunity to meet with the repre- 
sentatives of the Michigan Soll Conservation 
Districts is one I appreciate and welcome. 
In addition to the more obvious reasons of 
Personal friendship and esteem for the ob- 
jectives of the organization, I have an in- 
debtedness to your calling which I want 
Publicly to acknowledge. 

Back in October of 1959, there appeared at 
the hearing of the Senate Select Committee 
On National Water Resources, in Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., a witness by the name of William E. 
Holiway. A lifelong farmer, Bill Holiway 
testified in his capacity as chairman of the 
Minnehaha Soll Conservation District. He 
gave the committee an analysis, classic in 
its clarity, brevity, and poetic quality, of 
why we have a water crisis. Directing him- 
self, naturally, to the situntion in his part 
ot the country, he told us: 

“History proves to us man cannot defy na- 
ture and survive. Our domestic cash crops 
do not have the vigorous root systems as 
compared to our native grasses. This has 
allowed our soils to solidify and pack, thus 

g more and more impervious to 
Water. This does not allow the water to 
reach the underground streams the way na- 
ture meant it to—but sends it off over the 
top, taking the soll and plant foods with it 
and sending it downstream in flood propor- 
tions, making it poisoned and polluted and 
unfit for any purpose, devastating our neigh- 
bors in the lowlands, silting up and destroy- 
ing the effect of the flood control works 
On our main streams, filling them with silt, 
till In time, they become useless. Now we 
must seek substitutes for nature’s way.” 

I wish there were time to quote Bill Holiway 
in full. But the point is that this soil con- 
Servationist gave the Senate committee, and 
me in particular, an insight into our soil 
and water problem that a dozen volumes 
couldn't have duplicated. 

What did we learn from those hearings, as 
er 2 from one end of the Nation to the 
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We learned first of all that there is no 
State of the Union that does not have a 
water problem: too little water, too much 
water, poor quality water—one way or the 
other, the time has come for all of us. 
When the Senate committee began its work 
214 years ago, most people in this Water 
Wonderland“ State saw little of importance 
in it for Michigan. When some of us tried 
to suggest that even for Michigan, water 
troubles were just around the corner, we 
didn’t make much headway. But just these 
27 months later, the story is quite different: 
A public beach is closed at Monroe due to 
pollution; complaints come to us that our 
rivers are becoming fouled from municipal 
sewage and industrial waste; our shoreline 
is beginning to suffer from the increased sea- 
way traffic and greatly expanded recreational 
boating, a bitter- struggle is waged as to 
whether a piece of our shoreline shall be set 
aside for industrial expansion or for wildlife 
and recreational purposes—and I'm not talk- 
ing about Sleeping Bear; a controversy de- 
velops as to whether a pickle plant or a 
woolen mill shall continue to operate, pro- 
viding much needed employment but also 
spewing sewage and poisonous wastes into 
nearby creeks. 

The examples could be multiplied many 
times. It is now apparent to the most casual 
observer that in spite of the valiant and dedi- 
cated work of our fine Michigan Water Re- 
sources Commission, Michigan is no excep- 
tion to the national water picture: it is a 
matter with which we must concern our- 
selves. 

Second perhaps in importance to the na- 
tionwide character of the water crisis, our 
committee learned that pollution resulting 
from municipal and industrial wastes and 
from siltation is the most serious water prob- 
lem confronting the Nation. This is par- 
ticularly true of the industrial and relatively 
humid eastern and north central portions of 
the country. Because of huge demands for 
water for waste dilution, the western Great 
Lakes region was included among the areas 
in which by the year 2000 full development 
of available water resources will be required 
if the projected demands are to be met. 

Our present technical knowledge is suf- 
ficient to cope with about 95 percent of the 
wastes which pollute our lakes and streams. 
We need stepped-up research to discover 
how to treat the 5 percent which our new 
industrial processes have produced and 
which we do not yet know how to handle. 
But more importantly, we need the deci- 
sionmaking machinery and the funds to 
deal with the 95 percent for which we do 
have the know-how. 

This calls for decisions that-will place a 
higher priority on the importance of water 
quality and will assign the needed funds to 
permit us to move ahead. It also calls for 
decisions in the realm of governmental ma- 
chinery, so that industry and local, State, 
and Federal Governments may all be geared 
to making their contribution to the cleans- 
ing of our streams—with a maximum of ef- 
ficiency and a minimum of redtape. 

When we held our water hearing in De- 
troit in October of 1959, Russell Hul made a 
very astute observation. He said, “I think 
the point that stands out in the hearings to 
date is the fact that people seem to repre- 
sent the basis of much of our problems.” 
He was referring to the growing numbers of 
people, their concentration in urban areas, 
their increased use of water, their expansion 
into areas where we have the most and best 
agricultural land. He could have added 
that just as in our quest for world peace 
our tical ingenuity is way behind our 
technological ingenuity, so in this field our 
ability to resolve conflicts between people 
falls far behind our engineering capacity. 
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As the demand for water increases—it wlll 
double by 1980 and triple by the year 2000— 
the conflicts will become sharper and the 
need for sound management greater. 

A third fact of life which emerged from 
the hearings of the Senate committee was 
the growing importance of water for recre- 
ation and for conservation of fish and wild- 
life to support Increased leisure time activi- 
ties of the people. In the short life of our 
Nation we have seen emphasis focused on 
water for navigation, water for agriculture, 
water for power, water for industry, with a 
continuing recognition of the need for mu- 
nicipal water. Our committee heard re- 
peatedly that outdoor recreation is rapidly 
becoming one of the most important uses 
of our lakes and rivers. As we said in our 
report, “public expression in the committee 
hearings made clear that the quality of 
American life is important as well ns its 
capacity for growth.” 

Data furnished to the committee give us 
the following figures: 

“The report contains estimates that visits 
to national parks will increase from 63 mil- 
lion in 1959 to 240 million by 1980, and well 
over 400 million by the year 2000. It is also 
estimated that visits to national forests and 
national, State, county, and municipal parks 
will reach 8 billion per year by 1980, and 
13.4 billion by the year 2000. An estimated 
withdrawal of 63.7 billion gallons of water 
will be required for National, State and 
county parks in 1980 and 101.8 billion in 
the year 2000. Although the report indi- 
cates that the total volume of withdrawal 
water needed is relatively minor in compari- 
son with water needs for agriculture, indus- 
try, and other uses, the quantity and qual- 
ity of water surface needed for recreational 
activities is great and the need is steadily 
becoming more and more critical.” 

This whole question of safeguarding the 
beauties of bur State for future generations 
to have and to enjoy is not to be categorized 
as a question of “minnows versus industry,” 
of “ducks versus people,” or of “vacationers 
versus property owners.” It is just not that 
simple. We do not diminish our concern 
for the one because of our concern for the 
other. Rather we are trying to encourage 
the forethought which will make it possible 
for both to coexist. We are seeking to avoid 
damage to our land and water which cannot 
be undone. 

Few groups practice this forethought to 
as great a degree as do the men and women 
of our soil conservation districts. You un- 
derstand the need to plan for the future— 
to assess your needs and then to take the 
steps that will assure proper soil and water 
for those needs. You realize that until our 
scientists solve the mysteries of weather con- 
trol, the management of the raindrops will 
still need to start on the land on which 
they fall. 

One of our most successful programs to 
provide this kind of intelligent start is the 
small watershed program. Last summer I 
was assigned by the chairman of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee to a new Subcom- 
mittee on Watersheds. This subcommittee, 
composed of Senators TALMADGE of Georgia, 
Coorrr of Kentucky, and myself was 
directed to consider several small , water- 
shed projects then before the committee for 
approval and report to the committee. 

It soon became apparent to our subcom- 
mittee that this watershed program, enacted 
into law in 1954, has mushroomed to the 
point where we need more than a project- 
by-project green light. Twenty-six projects 
have now been completed; 368 have been 
approved for construction; 707 have been 
approved for planning; 1,625 applications 
have been filed (an average of 34 per State), 
and the Department of Agriculture has tes- 
tified to the need for projects in nearly 
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8,300 watersheds covering 1 billion acres of 
farmland—over half of the land area of the 
48 States. 

Obviously, a program of these dimensions 
is on its way to becoming a major element 
in our soil and water conservation effort. 
Its very popularity is presenting problems: 
such a backlog has built up that the sched- 
ule for installation of projects after approval 
has been extended from 5 to 7 or 8 years, 
with resulting higher costs to both local 
and Federal participants. If this is indeed 
a worthwhile program, and if local initiative 
and interest are to be maintained, then we 
must devise ways to assure greater protec- 
tion of local funds and effort. Since its 
inception, this program has had a high de- 
gree of cooperation between local, State, 
and Federal governments. It behooves all 
of us to develop ways in which its demo- 
cratic character can be maintained while 
at the same time streamlining the proce- 
dures. 

Michigan particularly would benefit from 
such efforts. We now have 11 applications 
for watershed assistance pending at the De- 
partment of Agriculture. We have a stake 
in seeing that personnel and funds are as 
available for these watersheds as they have 
been for other equally meritorious areas. 

I hope we in Michigan will not be gun shy 
of Federal programs which have been ap- 
proved by the Congress and the Chief Ex- 
ecutive and which are designed to assist 
State and local governments and local cit- 
izens in solving problems they alone can- 
not solve, Rivers know no county or State 
boundary lines for example, nor does dis- 
ease, nor ignorance. No one has put this 
point more effectively, in my book, than Dr. 
Roscoe Martin of Syracuse University when 
he testified at our Boston hearing. He said: 

“I would like to say, first, that I regard the 
Federal Government as my Government. It 
is not a government by or for somebody 
else. It is a Government run by and for my 
neighbors and me. It is a responsible gov- 
ernment, I suspect it might be developed 
that the Federal Government is as respon- 
sible as any unit of government there is, but 
I shan't take that one on at that point. 

“I shall say just that I am not afraid to 
see the Federal Government do the kind of 
work which I think it can do best.“ 

But in so many cases, we need not quarrel 
among ourselves as to whether this water 
job will be done by the Federal Government 
or by the State government or by local 
initiative. There is plenty for all todo. In- 
deed, the requirements of the future are 
such that they challenge us to exhaust all 
constructive approaches. 

There are many new and useful ways of 
responding to this challenge. Through im- 
aginative use of revamped and expanded 
Federal assistance to local governments and 
groups, new combinations of water programs 
are possible. New Mexico is doing a State 
water resources survey with urban planning 
funds. Area redevelopment and the rural 
development programs hold promise. The 
Farmers Home Administration will under- 
write small community water facilities. The 
Community Facilities Administration and 
the U.S. Public Health Service are expanding 
their research and grant and loan programs. 
The really successful attack on our water 
problems will come as localities devise 
means to tap these and other opportunities 
in new and dramatic ways. 

You are accustomed to look ahead. Ahead 
of us lies greatly increased demand: for soil, 
for water, for conservation of some of the 
beauty of this earth before the bulldozer 
crushes it. I hope we will have the vision and 
the strength to act responsibly. 

I have toured the land together with you— 
have seen firsthand the product of your ef- 
forts. I am in sympathy with your cause. 
I congratulate you on your progress. I 
pledge you my full support. 
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Perspective on the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, to 
those of us who have been studying the 
President's budget message, dealing in 
many billions of dollars is an almost un- 
real experience. The Federal budget for 
fiscal 1963 represents about 16 percent of 
our total production of goods and serv- 
ices. While critics will complain that 
this is the largest peacetime budget ever 
presented, I think that they should re- 
member that without our expenditures 
for national defense and space research 
and technology, the budget includes only 
$38 billion to cover the development of 
agriculture, natural resources, com- 
merce, transportation, housing, health, 
labor, welfare, education, veterans bene- 
fits, and interest on the debt. 

Mr. President, I think that a helpful 
discussion of the budget is contained in 
the New York Times for Sunday, Janu- 
ary 21, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be included with my remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Hick Cost or GOVERNMENT 

For those of us whose idea of affluence is 
carrying a $500 balance in our checking ac- 
count, there is an anesthetizing air of un- 
reality about the figures in the budget Presi- 
dent Kennedy has just sent to Congress. The 
$92.5 billion he considers necessary to run 
the Federal Government in fiscal 1963 is more 
money than the total national income in any 
year before World War II. 

When old-age insurance, unemployment 
compensation and other items outside the 
regular administrative budget are tacked on, 
the Federal outlay for 1963 will top $114 bil- 
lion. The cost of State and local govern- 
ment will add between $50 and $55 billion, 
bringing the total to $165 billion, or $900 for 
every man, woman and child. 

It is easy to become downcast because of 
such stupendous expenditures and to con- 
clude that investing almost 30 cents of every 
dollar of our anticipated gross national prod- 
uct on Federal, State, and municipal govern- 
ment is too much to ask of the taxpayers. 
Each of us, studying the Kennedy requests, 
will have some pet nomination of an area in 
which we are sure several billions could be 
saved without harm to the national welfare. 
City dwellers are always cheerfully prepared 
to eliminate farm price supports; farmers 
wonder what business Uncle Sam has in 
handing out money for urban mass trans- 
portation; the list of places to economize is 
endless. 

The President's task is to make the agon- 
izing judgments on what the country needs 
for security and growth within the limits of 
what it can afford. This is a balance made 
particularly difficult by the exigencies of the 
cold war and the emergence of costly new 
programs of space research. Our efforts to 
keep our own world from being blown up 
and to explore other worlds we hope will 
prove more peaceful are going to cost nearly 
two-thirds of every Federal budget dollar. 
Another dime will go to pay interest on the 
colossal debt we incurred in fighting wars 
and depressions. 
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That leaves only a little over a quarter for 
everything else Uncle Sam has to do. Much 
of that is earmarked for building a healthier, 
better educated, better housed America and 
for strengthening the economy in a period of 
rapid technological change. Any slump in 
business or any turn for the worse in inter- 
national affairs will put the Government 
back in the red. There can be no certainties 
in budgetmaking because there are none in 
our tumultuous world. 


The Budget: Balancing Factors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr, COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
thoughtful article which appeared in the 
Washington Post on January 20, Roscoe 
Drummond has pointed out a number of 
factors which must be noted in consider- 
ing the President’s record peacetime 
budget for 1962-63. 

In the first place, as Mr. Drummond 
so correctly states: 

It is not really a peacetime budget at all. 
It is a cold war budget, and its bigness is 
shaped by this fact above all else. 


In the second place, Mr. Drummond 
continues: 

This 1962-63 budget projects a balance and 
there are good reasons to expect that it will 
remain balanced. It is premised upon in- 
creased revenues resulting from a continued 
upturn in the economy. This is the outlook 
forecast by every economic index, 


It is true that during the last 10 years 
the Federal budget has moved almost 
steadily upward. Itis important to note, 
however, as Columnist Drummond has 
done, that “Federal spending is at a 
lower percentage of the gross national 
product than it was 10 years ago. This 
means that our economy has expanded 
more than Federal spending has in- 
creased.” ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, this is an excellent anal- 
ysis in many respects, and I commend 
it to my colleagues’ attention: 

THE BALANCING FACTORS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Perhaps the most startling thing about 
the first full budget presented by the Ken- 
nedy administration is that there is little 
that is startling in it. 

The budget is big—$92.5 billlon—the big- 
gest peacetime budget in American history. 
But there are balancing factors which should 
be kept in mind, 

It is not really a peacetime budget at 
all. It is a cold war budget, and its bigness 
is shaped by this fact above all else. The 
truth is that in a very real sense we are at 
war with the Communist world. It is a war 
called peace. 

The budget reflects this at every crucial 
point—in mounting defense expenditures, in 
mutual assistance and foreign aid expendi- 
tures, in space, in science, in. education ex- 
penditures. None of the peacetime de- 
mands in these fields would put Federal 
spending at its present levels were it not for 
the pressures of the cold war. 

This 1962-63 budget projects a balance 
and there are good reasons to expect that 
it will remain balanced. It is premised up- 
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on increased revenues resulting from a con- 
tinued upturn in the economy. This is the 
Outlook forecast by every economic index. 

Some will argue, as many Democrats did 
with respect to President Eisenhower's 1959- 
60 budget, that its projected surplus is at 
Worst phony and at best uncertain. 

The half-billiion-dollar surplus rests on a 
Whole series of premises—that Congress will 
Pass the revenue bills Mr. Kennedy is asking, 
that the present recovery will continue for 
at least the next 18 months, that no-new, 
Costly crisis will develop in world affairs. 

But these arguments which were brought 
Against the last Eisenhower budget proved 
to be invalid. It was the arguments which 
were phony, not. the budget, and similar 
Criticism of the Kennedy budget will almost 
certainly not be borne out. 

There are additional circumstances which 
help to put the Federal fiscal picture into 
better focus. Despite the fact that the na- 
tional debt has mounted from $72 billion 
in 1942 to $295 billion in 1962 an increase 
of $223 billion—the economy of the Nation 
has grown so much that today’s public debt 
is only 50 percent of the gross national prod- 
Uct, exactly where it was 20 years ago when 
it was only one-fourth the size. 

For all of these reasons, but primarily be- 
Cause this is a cold war budget in balance, 
it seems to me accurate for the President to 
describe it as “prudent” and “responsible,” 

It ought to be balanced. If it weren't, it 
Would be an imprudent and inflationary 
budget. The core of Mr. Kennedy's defense 
of his budget is contained in these words 
from his budget message: ! 

“The economy is moving strongly forward, 
With employment and incomes rising. The 
Prospects are favorable for further rises in 
the coming year. 

“To plan a deficit under such circum- 
stances would increase the risk of inflation- 
ary pressures, damaging alike to our domes- 
tic economy and to our international bal- 
ance of payments. 

“On the other hand, we are still far short 
of full capacity use of plants and man- 
Power. To plan a larger surplus would risk 
choking off economic recovery and contrib- 
uting to a premature downturn.” 

The President instructed his Cabinet that 
he wanted a balanced budget. He had to 
undertake a good deal of cutting back to get 
it. Very likely it could be trimmed further 
at points. The next step will be up to Con- 
gress. At the very least it should hold the 
Ime plus approving mail rates to wipe out 
the annual postal deficits. 

The Eisenhower administration tried man- 
fully to keep Federal spending down. The 
budget has moved almost steadily upward 
for 10 years, 

There are two reasons—the demands of the 
cold war and the demands of a Nation with 
an explosive population growth. But Fed- 
eral spending is at a lower percentage of the 
gross national product than it was 10 years 
ago. This means that our economy has ex- 
Panded more than Federal spending has 
increased. 


Results of a Questionnaire on the United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 
Mr, ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, be- 


Cause of the extreme bitterness with 
Which the United Nations has been at- 
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tacked in recent weeks, in late December 
I conducted an “experiment” by mailing 
out within the 26th District of California 
60,000 copies of a questionnaire on the 
U.N. Although in general I think very 
little of the value of such a poll, particu- 
larly those that require just a “yes” or 
“no” answer, no pretense was made that 
this was done on a scientific basis or was 
any more on my part except a desire to 
get an idea of how my constituents feel 
about the United Nations. 

An attempt was made to hit all areas 
of my district. with no particular differ- 
entiation between men and women vot- 
ers, or between Democrats, Republicans, 
and nonpartisans. Further, my office 
was more completely equipped with pre- 
cinct rosters for what might be termed 
“conservative” areas of the district, 
than for the so-called “liberal” areas, 
so there is little doubt that, percentage- 
wise, “conservatives” actually got more 
questionnaires than “liberals.” 

Of the 60,000 copies mailed, approxi- 
mately 11 percent, or 6,600 envelopes, 
were returned as undeliverable. This 
presumably left 53,400 questionnaires 
actually delivered into voters’ hands. Of 
these, 7,521, or approximately 14.1 per- 
cent, were returned, which direct-mail 
experts tell me is an extremely heavy 
return. 

The questions asked and the percent- 
age breakdowns of the replies are as 
follows: 


No 


Yes 


(U Do you think that the United Nations 
offers the best hope of keoping peace | 
TP the whet fe a es SR 
(2) Do you think the United States should 
continue its membership in the | 
(% Do you think that further strengthen- 
ing of the U.N. would be apt to ad- 
vance tho cause of world peace? .. 87.6 
% Do you think that the foreign policy of 
the United States should concorn 
itself with attempting to achieve 
agreement on total disarmament 
under conditions of rigid inter- | 
national inspection . 0 


N. 2 


12.8 


regardless of the present intransigent 


position of tho U.S. S. R. 11.9 


Hon. Sam Rayburn 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


. OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, on an 
occasion such as this there is little one 
can really say about such a man as Sam 
RAYBURN; an American, a Congressman, 
a Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and a true Democrat. Eulogies to 
the career of this great man already 
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have said it all. The feeling of the 
American people, both the feelings of 
those who knew him personally and 
those who know of him only by his repu- 
tation, has been set down for posterity 
in words far better than I can say. 
What little I have to say is this: 

It has been my privilege to be a Mem- 
ber of this great body for 28 years. Dur- 
ing. that period of time I came to know 
and respect and cherish the friendship 
of Speaker Raysurn both as a man and 
as a truly great leader. 

Sam RAYBURN was a unique individual. 
He was that type of person who appears 
but once in a generation. He was one 
who by his actions and his words left 
his mark for all time on all that he came 
in contact with and in this case that 
which he influenced was this House of 
Representatives which he loved so much. 
Under Speaker Raysurn the House 
reached a position of eminence as a 
legislative body. His effect on it will be 
felt for many generations beyond his 
own lifetime. Sam RAYBURN understood 
the House and its Members and the 
House and its Members understood and 
loved Sam RAYBURN. 

I am proud to have been able to serve 
these many years under Speaker Ray- 
BURN and I know I join with many others 
who say quite simply and honestly Sam 
RAYBURN was a great man, a great 
American, but most of all a great human 
being. 


Drift Toward Centralized Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA A 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “We Don't Buy It—But” which 
appeared in the January 12, 1962, edi- 
tion of the Shelbyville (Ind.) News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We Don’? Buy Ir— Bur 


Premier Khbrushchey's prediction that 
America's grandchildren will live under so- 
clalism could very well come true—if the 
present drift toward centralized control of 
the Nation’s economy continues, 

The warning comes from John W. Mc- 
Govern, board chairman of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, who added 
that the “virtues and values which made 
this Nation the greatest and most powerful 
in the world are being steadily whittled 
away.” 

Mr. McGovern said in a recent talk that 
neither the American people, the Congress, 
nor the administration wants socialism “any 
more than the previous Republican admin- 
istration wanted it. 

“However, the drift toward centralized 
government has continued steadily under 
both of our great political parties,” he con- 
tinued, “despite the earnest efforts of indi- 
vidual leaders in each to halt and reverse 
the trend. 

“If it is not halted, we inevitably will 
wind up with government controlling and 
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directing our lives and our activities, even 
though we stop short of socialized owner- 
ship of the means of production and dis- 
tribution.” 

The NAM spokesman said it was gratifying 
to note—particularly among young Ameri- 
cans—evidences of concern over the fact 
that in mid-1960 the various levels of gov- 
ernment, Federal, State, and local, were 
spending 37½ cents out of each dollar the 
American people earned; that the Federal 
Government alone was spending 29 cents, and 
that for years the growth of government has 
been outrunning the growth of the rest of 
the Nation. 

We agree with Mr. McGovern that more 
young Americans should be urged to become 
students of political and economic affairs 
and active participants in the process of 
citizenship—to the end that the trend 
toward greater centralization of government 
can be slowed, halted, and then reversed. 


United Nations Day Banquet in Martins- 
burg, W. Va., on October 18, 1961, 
Addressed by Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the Republic of China, Dr. Yi-Seng 
Kiang 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
October 18, 1961, the citizens of the city 


of Martinsburg commemorated the 16th - 


United Nations Day with a banquet spon- 
sored by the Junior Board of Trade, the 
Kiwanis Club, the Lions Club, the Rotary 
Club, the Soroptimist Club, Traveler’s 
5 Association, and the Woman's 
Club. 

It was my privilege to introduce the 
principal speaker, Dr. Yi-Seng Kiang, 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Republic 
of China, who spoke on the topic of 
“China and the United Nations.” Dr. 
Kiang discussed most effectively the con- 
tributions of that Republie to the found- 
ing of the United Nations and the main- 
tenance of the continued integrity of 
that organization. He also explained 
with logic and clarity the reasons why 
the Chinese Communists should not be 
admitted to the United Nations as repre- 
sentatives of Government of China. In 
view of the continued significance of this 
issue, I ask unanimous consent that my 
remarks in introduction of Dr. Kiang and 
an article reporting his visit to the United 
Nations Day Banquet in the Martinsburg 
Journal be printed at this point in the 
Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 


OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA, Dr. YI-SENG 

KIANG AT THE UNITED NATIONS Day BAN- 

QUET, MARTINSBURG, W. VA., OCTOBER 18, 

1961 

Not in the 12 years of its existence has 
there been a United Nations Day observance 
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on which we faced more sombre prospects for 
the maintenance and viability of the United 
Nations itself. 

The present crisis of the U.N, has been pre- 
cipitated and its possible consequences ac- 
centuated, by the tragic death of Dag Ham- 
marskjold. Yet this was not the cause. The 
current peril has been germinating for the 
past 10 years at least, and it has been acute 
since 1959. 

The central issue—which underlies all the 
major problems on the agenda of this as- 
sembly—is whether the United Nations shall 
be a mere forum of debate or whether, acting 
as an agency of the world community, it will 
be empowered, in the language of the char- 
ter, “to take effective collective measures for 
the prevention and removal of threats to the 
peace and for the suppression of acts of ag- 
gression or other breaches of the peace.“ 

It was to this end that Dag Hammarskjold 
worked so tirelessly and courageously, and 
this ideal for which he made the final sacri- 
fice that fatal night over the Congo. Dag 
Hammarskjold’s mission was in part—as he 
wrote to a friend shortly before his death— 
in response to the need for a “deep sense for 
the spiritual basis—and responsibility—of 
the United Nations.” - 

At such times as now, when the United 
Nations is riven by the disruptive tactics of 
the Soviet Union and threatened by paraly- 
sis of the Secretariat, it is difficult for us to 
maintain the vision of this spiritual ideal 
to which Hammarskjold was so fully. com- 
mitted. Yet we must, if we are to avert the 
unparalleled disaster of nuclear war, main- 
tain the vision of what the U.N. must be- 
come—an effective agency for bringing the 
rule of law into international affairs. mus 
it is precisely at this time that the U.N. most 
needs the informal and vocal support of such 
persons as yourselves. 

For there is a growing ferment of con- 
fusion and frustration among the American 
people when we witness the increasing com- 
plexity and difficulty of coping with the 
aggressive designs of the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. And this has generated 
an increasing temptation among many to- 
ward rash actions of military reprisal or, 
equally perilous, toward withdrawing our 
support from the United Nations. There 
is, therefore, an urgent and compelling need 
to communicate to the apathetic, the frus- 
trated, and the uninformed American the 
significance of this “last best hope of man- 
kind.” Each of us has a place in this task 
of awakening our fellow citizens, for, in 
the words of Ambassador Stevenson, “We 
must all be partners, all participants in the 
experiment of building a civic order for 
all mankind.” s 

We are extremely fortunate tonight in 
having as our honor guest one who repre- 
sents in his own person those values on 
which a “civic order for mankind” must 
be established, and one who has worked 
many years to that purpose. 

Dr. Yi-seng Kiang, Minister Plenipotentiary 
and Acting-Charge d'Affaires of the Em- 
bassy of the Republic of China, is an 
especially appropriate speaker for this com- 
memorative United Nations Day. Currently 
assigned to the 16th General Assembly as 
adviser to the Chinese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, he is well versed in and deeply in- 
volved with the central problems which 
this session of the United Nations faces. 

Dr. Kiang brings to this service the back- 
ground of haying been a participant at 
the San Francisco Conference in 1945 for 
which he drafted the Chinese version of 
the United Nations Charter. As Consul 
General is Los Angeles for 10 years there- 
after, Dr. Kiang developed knowledge and 
insight into American culture and he helped 
to strengthen the bonds which unite 
Americans with the free people of China. 
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NATIONALIST CHINA MINISTER MAKES RED 
CHINA BAN PLEA 


Yi-seng Kiang, Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the Embassy of the Republic of China, sta- 
tioned at Washington, made a ringing plea 
for the cause of his government in its cur- 
rent case before the United Nations; ex- 
pressed confidence that the U.N. can and 
will find a satisfactory solution of the issue; 
and pleaded,for full American support for 
the United Nations, when he spoke here last 
night at the Shenandoah to the more than 
350 persons—men and women— attending 
the annual observance of the anniversary of 
the birth of the United Nations. 

He appeared as speaker in the place of 
Ambassador George Kugn-chao Yeh, envoy 
to this country, kept from keeping the en- 
gagement because he was at home on official 
business. He suggested Minister Kiang to 
US. Senator RANDOLPH, of West Virginia, who 
had been instrumental in scheduling the 
Ambassador. The speaker was introduced by 
Senator RANDOLPH. 

Mr. Kiang is serving currently on assign- 
ment to the Chinese delegation to the U.N. 
as adviser. 

He said though China is at the moment 
divided, he has full confidence it will be re- 
united on Nationalist policies, and his coun- 
trymen looked to the U.N. to help. 

He also expressed his government's appre- 
ciation for the friendship of the United 
States. 

He spoke on the theme, “China and the 
United Nations.” s 

He drew certain lessons from the old 
League of Nations; referred to China's con- 
tributions to the drafting of the U.N. Char- 
ter; specifically referred to article 141 of the 
Constitution of the Republic of China pledg- 
ing respect to the U.N, Charter. 

He pointed out that the ROC is an original 
and founding member of the U.N.; article 23 
provides that the ROC is one of the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council. 

He also listed certain reasons his Govern- 
ment feels should prevent the Chinese Com- 
munists being admitted to the U.N.: They 
are not peaceloving; have been condemned 
as an aggressor by resolution of the U.N. 
which still stands; being un-Chinese in ori- 
gin, do not represent the will of the people; 
their acts of subyersion and infiltration in 
Laos and South Vietnam. 

He then turned to answering certain argu- 
ments which have been advanced for admis- 
sion to Communist China, and undertook to 
refute them point by point—such as: uni- 
versality of U.N. membership; political real- 
ism; isolation of Red China leads to in- 
transigence; peaceful coexistence (China 
tried it three times); disarmament (he 
said failure of disarmament talks is due to 
the uncompromising attitude of the U.S.S.R. 
and has nothing to do with the nonpartici- 
pation of Communist China); opinion of 
Asian members is overwhelmingly in favor 
of admission (Asia is a vast and desperate 
continent—no one can speak for all Asians); 
that the ROC is a “lost cause” (he said ROC 
maintains friendly relations with 50 U.N. 
member-states whereas Communist China 
has such with only 35). 

He also referred to congressional concur- 
rent resolution in the 87th session (passed 
unanimously in both Houses) which stated 
it to be the sense of Congress that the U.S. 
shall continue to meet its commitments to 
the people and the Government of the Re- 
public of China and shall continue to sup- 
port that government as the representative 
of China in the U.N.; that the United States 
shall continue to oppose the seating of the 
Chinese Communist regime in the U.N. so 
long as that regime persists in defying the 
principles of the U.N. Charter; that the 
American people support the President in not 
according diplomatic recognition of the Com- 
munist regime. 
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He said the preservation of the Charter 
and the U.N. will be for the statesmen of 
the world the crucial test; for the U.N. and 
3 the world this will probably be the final 

est. 

He was interrupted several 
applause. 

Presenting Minister Kiang, Senator RAN- 
DOLPH recalled that the speaker had been 
present when the U.N. Charter was written 
in San Francisco and had helped in its prepa- 
ration, and that his present assignment as a 
counselor to the National China delegation 
to the U.N. puts him in a position to speak 
authoritatively on its workings. 

He also read a telegram from Ambassador 
Yeh, dated in Formosa, which explained that 
Owing to an unforeseen prolonging of his 
Stay there on official business he would be un- 
able to keep his engagement to appear here. 
He said he would be glad to suggest Minister 
Kiang, a member of his embassy, now in 
charge. He wished the local meeting full 
success. 

Mr. Kiang has been in Washington since 
1960. He was born in Kiangsu in 1908, is 
Married and has two sons. He was vice 
consul at San Francisco in 1931-32; held 
& similar post in Los Angeles 1932-37; consul 
in New York 1937-39; consul in Seattle 
1939-46; consul general in Los Angeles 1945- 
46; secretary and chief, translation section, 
Chinese delegation to UNCIO, 1945; tech- 
nical counselor, Chinese delegation to U.N. 
General Assembly in New York, 1946; mem- 
ber Good Will Mission to Central and South 
America, 1957; member, special mission for 
Coronation of Pope John XXIII. 1958; mem- 
ber, special mission for inauguration of Pres- 
ident Adolfo Lopez Mateos of the Republic of 
Mexico, 1958; director, information depart- 
ment, Ministry of Foreign Affairs 1956-59; 
Minister Charge d Affaires, Chinese Embassy, 
Santiago, Chile, 1959-60; Minister, Chinese 
Embassy, Washington, 1960. He has been 
assigned as counsel 2 the U.N. delegation 
for the current session. 

Senator RANDOLPH used the occasion on 
Presenting the principal speaker to explain 
57 own position on the importance of the 
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He said that not in “the 16 years of its 
existence has there been a United Nations 
Day observance on which we faced more 
somber prospects for the maintenance and 
Viability of the United Nations itself. 

“The present crisis of the U.N. has been 
Precipitated, and its possible consequenecs 
accentuated, by the tragic death of Dag Ham- 
marskjold. Yet this was not the cause. The 
Current peril has been germinating for the 
past 10 years at least, and it has been acute 
since 1959. 

“The central issue—which underlies all the 
Major problems on the agenda of this As- 
sembly—is whether the United Nations shall 
be a mere forum of debate or whether, act- 
ing as an agency of the world community, 
it will be empowered, in the language of 
the Charter, ‘to take effective collective 
measures for the prevention and removal 
Of threats to the peace and for the sup- 
Pression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace“ 

There was also a stand of U.N. flags at the 
northern end of the Goid Room. Carlton B. 
Stuckey led the assemblage in singing “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” at the opening of 
the program, and the United Nations Hymn 
(written by Rabbi Raphael H. Levine and 
Sung to the tune of “America, the Beautiful,” 
printed on the program) at the close. 

The local observances are sponsored by 
local commitees, named by the mayors, with 
the cooperation of the United Nations‘ Asso- 
ciation, Heading the committee here this 
year was former Mayor Paul B. Martin who 
Acted as master of ceremonies last night. 

Prefacing the program Mr. Martin said he 
felt the attendance demonstrated a high in- 
terest in the U.N., a sense of civic minded- 
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ness, and recognition of the U.N. as a world 
agency working for peace. He added that he 
felt the sentiment was on the side of the 
Republic of China in issues involving it and 
Red China now being debated at the U.N. 

In extending official greetings to the group 
and the visitors Mayor Golliday expressed the 
hope that the United Nations would suc- 
ceed in its mission. He said he interpreted 
the big attendance last night as well as the 
responses at previous dinners—as endorse- 
ment locally of the agency. He hoped the 
rule of reason would prevail and suggested 
the Golden Rule as a guide for its delibera- 
tions. 

Mayor Golliday, at the close of the program, 
presented Martin a plaque setting forth his 
service to the cause. He presented a similar 
plaque to Attorney Robert Steptoe who 
headed up the committee last year. 

He expressed his appreciation to all who 
had cooperated in the affair this year, and 
particularly the Norborne Garden Club, with 
Mrs. William G. Schneider and Mrs. William 
Rapp in charge of arrangements, which took 
care of decorations for the affair. 

Mayor Golliday also presented Minister 
Kiang a package of Interwoven hose and a 
bushel of apples. 

For a program of music Miss Shirley Par- 
sons, this city, sang two numbers—'"Look 
for the Silver Lining” (Jerome Kern) and 
“Ah, Sweet Mystery of Lite“ (Victor Herbert). 
Her accompanist was Mrs. William McBride, 
this city. She also played for the mass sing- 
ing. 

The invocation and benediction were by 
the erend W. W. Beale, pastor of Calvary 
Meth Church. z 

Introduced informally by Mr, Martin and 
seated at the speakers’ table were: Sol Fine, 
ticket sale chairman; former Mayor Carlton 
B. Stuckey; Charles Stroh, manager of the 
chamber of commerce; Mrs. Pauline Boxwell, 
treasurer of the local group for many years; 
and Lou Cohen, a past presiding officer of the 
movement, who introduced Senator RAN- 
poLPH. Introduced from the floor were Dr. 
Corma Mowrey, of Washington, a present 
representative of National Education Asso- 
ciation and a past president of NEA; and 
former Mayor William H. Peery, who origi- 
nated the local observances when he was 
mayor, 

Senator RANDOLPH has been spending 2 
days in this area. He flew in with guests of 
Lake Central Airlines Tuesday afternoon, at- 
tended the dinner-reception, and witnessed 
the races that evening at Shenandoah Downs 
at Charles Town, spent the night at Hilltop 
House at Harpers Ferry, and came here yes- 
terday for the post office building dedication. 
He had as his guest Postmagter General J. 
Edgar Day and used the morning yesterday 
to show him around Harpers Ferry historic 
spots and other places. 

In the crowd last night were a number of 
teachers here to attend a regional meeting of 
the WVEA today and tomorrow, and a num- 
ber from other points in the area. 


Hon. Styles Bridges 
SPEECH 


’ HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, just as the 
Congress was about to assemble again, 
STYLES Brinces, who had been ill, and 
had quite a bit of hospitalization and 
confinement to his home, passed away. 
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He had been in the Senate for 24 years 
and had been right along one of its 
most distinguished Members. It had 
been my privilege to work with him on 
appropriations bills, and in the confer- 
ences between the House and the Sen- 
ate to frame the most critical bits of ap- 
propriation language for a large number 
of years. I have known him to come 
into a conference where the conferees 
were all at swords’ points, and to bring 
about an agreement practically on his 
own. This made-him one of the ablest 
and most forceful men in the Senate, 
and for many years he was in that 
position. 

I doubt if there will be anyone to take 
his place so effectively and so strongly as 
STYLES BRIDGES. I wish to extend to his 
widow and his mother and the rest of 
his family my sincerest and deepest sym- 
pathy. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 44 
years ago, on January 22, 1918, the inde- 
pendence of Ukraine was declared. This 
marked the end of a long period of un- 
willing subjugation to alien rulers and 
the fulfillment of the aspirations for 
freedom which had sustained the Ukrai- 
nian people throughout many adversi- 
ties. Unfortunately, its nearness to the 
avaricious Soviets forewarned of a short 
life for the nascent republic. 

Scarcely had a constitution been 
adopted, a president elected, and the 
work of constructing a democratic state 
begun when the forces of destruction of 
the republic took shape. In November 
1918, contrary to the armistice agree- 
ment, Joseph Stalin in Moscow set up 
a Ukrainian Soviet Government com- 
posed of Communist leaders of whom 
only one was Ukrainian. By December 
i, a manifesto had been declared pro- 
claiming the Soviet Government and 
threatening with death anyone who 
obeyed the laws of the legal Ukrainian 
Government. The legal Ukrainian Gov- 
ernment declared war on Soviet Russia 
but by November 1920 the troops of the 
Ukrainian National Republic had been 
forced into retreat by the Communists. 
Subsequently Ukraine was incorporated 
into the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. 

Although they have been forced to en- 
dure Communist tyranny and the sup- 
pression of basic civil rights, the Ukrain- 
ian people have not given up their hope 
that someday they will live in freedom 
once again. Ukrainian Independence 
Day is commemorated to sustain that 
hope and encourage the peoples living 
under the Communist government im- 
posed by Moscow. It is commemorated 
here on the floor of Congress to show 
that the people in the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic have not been for- 
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gotten and to reaffirm that a major goal 
of United States foreign policy is the 
strengthening of freedom everywhere. 

Finally, I should like to take this oc- 
casion to congratulate the Americans 
of Ukrainian descent for their contri- 
butions to this Nation, their concern for 
the welfare and future of their relatives 
behind the Iron Curtain, and their de- 
votion to the cause of freedom all over 
the globe. 


President Kennedy Evaluated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to 
an excellent article by the noted colum- 
nist, George Sokolsky, which appeared in 
a recent edition of the Washington Post. 

Mr. Sokolsky, who is not noted for his 
liberal views, makes a number of 
thoughtful comments in evaluating Pres- 
ident Kennedy's first year in the highest 
office our Nation can bestow on any 
individual. 

Among other things, Mr. Sokolsky 
states that the President “has main- 
tained peace without compromise, that 
he has strengthened the economy of the 
United States without conceding to for- 
eign powers and that he has safe- 
guarded the dollar without imperiling 
its value.” 

He goes on to say that “there are 
those who violently oppose the Presi- 
dent's domestic policy, suggesting that 
he is throwing our wealth down the 
drain. They despair of the future. They 
are frightened by his enormous pro- 
posed expenditures. But his basic task 
is to provide jobs for our workers. Pres- 
ident Kennedy is meeting the problems 
which face the American people soberly 
and with an understanding of the cur- 
rent problems.” 

Mr. Speaker, these and other com- 
ments made by Mr. Sokolsky get to the 
heart of much that has transpired in 
this last year, and that is to-face us in 
the days ahead. 

Tue KENNEDY STORY 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

One of the exciting evidences of public 
response to events these days is the reaction 
to President John F. Kennedy. Many con- 
servatives are annoyed over the fact that 
they have to recognize that he will be in 
that position for at least 3 more years and 
possibly 7; that the Constitution gives him 
certain powers and that others come to him 
by virtue of his office and by the fact that 
rel a aki increasingly popular and influen- 


What they can do about it, they do not 
know, but they do get excited over Cuba 
and Katanga and say of whose who favor 
Mr. Kennedy that they have sold out. I 
was so bold as to ask one such person where 
and what is Katanga and apparently upset 
the applecart because the place is only a 
name and it is dificult to explain what the 
excitement is about. 
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No man, not Khrushchey or De Gaulle or 
Kennedy, is a free master in our very com- 
plex world. The course of events moves more 
swiftly than anyone can estimate in advance. 
According to Lenin's estimate, the capitalist 
system should by now be collapsing. As a 
matter of fact, it is gaining strength, par- 
ticularly in Europe and Japan, where the 
production of new goods has altered the 
economy of nations. According to Com- 
munist calculations, the United States and 
Great Britain should have destroyed each 
other in an economic competition; instead, 
the United States poured billions of dollars 
into the British, French, West German, and 
Italian economies, making those countries 
stronger than they were prior to World War 
II and saving them from collapse at the 
risk of collapsing itself. 

In fact, most calculations were incorrect 
because it was difficult for small minds to 
foresee the capacity of the American mind 
to respond generously to historic misfor- 
tunes. It is the same lack of prescience 
which makes it difficult for us to grasp what 
we are liable to do that is broad and gen- 
erous in critical periods. 

For instance, President Kennedy was 
elected by a small majority after a fairly 
popular Presidency of President Eisenhower, 
who had no particular program but who 
moved along as events would permit. Mr. 
Kennedy's program was not particularly 
clear. In fact, it seems that his proposals 
were stronger than his actions. Neverthe- 
less, a year of activity indicates that he has 
maintained peace without compromise, that 
he has strengthened the economy of the 
United States without conceding for foreign 
powers, that he has safeguarded the dollar 
without imperiling its value. 

President Kennedy tripped over Cuba, but 
It is becoming clear that Castro has failed 
to achieve anything beneficial to Cuba by 
his cupidity. It was believed that Mr. Ken- 
nedy's Dominican program was incorrect, 
but it is working out. The Russians at- 
tempted to bog us down in Cuba, Laos, Viet- 
nam, the Congo and other places, but failed. 
We have prepared to meet the future, but 
we have not been tricked into being required 
to accept their battlefield. 

There are those who violently oppose the 
President's domestic policy, suggesting that 
he is throwing our wealth down the drain. 
They despair of the future. They are fright- 
ened by his enormous proposed expendi- 
tures. But his basic task is to provide jobs 
for our workers. 

President Kennedy is meeting the prob- 
lems which face the American people sober- 
fy and with an understanding of the cur- 
rent problems. He is not living in 1930 but 
in 1962 and the world has changed sharply 
during the past 30 years. He recognizes 
that it has changed sharply. Those who 
want him to live way back in the days when 
he was elected to the Senate are not look- 
ing at the calendar. He is. 


Hon. Speaker Sam Rayburn 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with a deep sense of per- 
sonal loss that I learned of the passing 
of our beloved Speaker, Sam RAYBURN. 
He has left a marked impression on my 
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memory as one who guided me and ad- 
vised me well when I became a fresh- 
man Member of this House. His advice 
was always excellent and wise, and I feel 
fortunate in having had the benefit of 
his tutelage in my earlier years here. 
His was a personality which made him 
beloved, and his eminent fairness in all 
his dealings are well known to all of us. 
We shall certainly miss him, but in re- 
spect to his memory we shall continue to 
carry on the business of the House with 
the dignity and orderliness which is our 
inheritance from him. My deepest sym- 
Pathy goes to Mr. Sam’s family and to 
the people of the district which he so 
very ably represented. 


Attacks on Business, Advertising, Threat 
to America’s Free Press—Address by 
J. Warren McClure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, yesterday 
the Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association, meeting in Chicago, listened 
to an address by J. Warren McClure, 
publisher of the Burlington (Vt.) Free 
Press. Mr. McClure spoke on attacks on 
business and advertising, and threats to 
America's free press. I do not have Mr. 
McClure’s full address; therefore I can- 
not say whether I personally agree with 
all he said or not, but there are very 
liberal quotations from the address in 
the press release which was put out 
yesterday. I ask unanimous consent to 
have these quotations from Mr. Mc- 
Clure’s address printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I believe we must deeply concern our- 
selves with a basic business problem which 
seems to be growing every day—snide at- 
tacks against advertising and the advertising 
business—and against U.S. business itself. 
Let's not live in a dreamworld; these at- 
tacks can be—directly and indirectly—at- 
tacks against America's free press. 

Sure, there have been abuses in advertis- 
ing. Charges of bad taste, however, have 
been mostly directed against our competi- 
tion—in the air. 

Consider this dramatic fact: When you 
add up all the stipulations and indiscretions 
of advertisers generally, you will find only 
minuscule, microscopic handful of violaters, 
in comparison to the billions of dollars in 
advertising placed by America’s agencies, 

I doubt whether any industry, the size of 
the advertising business, can match its clean, 
clear, overall record. 

We just can’t stand by and let these at- 
tacks go unanswered in the communities 
and areas we serve. 

- What the detractors of advertising fall to 
realize—or choose to ignore—is that adver- 
tising is America's essential guarantee of our 
most precious heritage—a free press. 

Where freedom dies—so does advertising. 
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You won't find a thriving advertising in- 
dustry in any Iron Curtain country. 

Neither will you find a free press. Thanks 
to advertising, no newspaper or any other 
Medium of communications in the United 
States or Canada has to look to special in- 
terests or Government subsidy for survival. 

Let's not let anyone forget it’s the pennies 
Which people pay for our newspapers—and 
the billions which advertisers invest in the 
Pages of our newspapers—which maintain 
and guarantee our free press. 

Advertising is, and always has been, 
America's No. 1 sales stimulator. 

It's when people don't buy, when orders 
do not come to the retailer, the wholesaler, 
and to the plant that factories close down— 
and men and women are out of work, 

Thus, I believe the newspaper industry 
must work more closely with advertisers and 
agencies, to interpret advertising's rightful 
Story to a frequently confused—sometimes 
cynical—public, and unfortunately some- 
times to public servants. 

For example, I believe that many in the 
Advertising business have an inferiority com- 
piar about those two words: “Madison Ave- 

ue.“ 

I think all of us who have to do with 
advertising have a job to do to help Madison 
Avenue mold its true image. 

What should that image be? 

I would like to venture that Madison Ave- 
nue is the nerve center of the American 
economy—the avenue to prosperity. 

That's just what it is—and the record 
proves it. There is no Madison Avenue in 
Moscow. No free press, either. 

We also have to concern ourselves to a 
far greater extent with unwarranted attacks 
on business. 

Certainly we do not.condone monopoly of 
any kind. There are plenty of laws on 
the books to police monopoly. 

But to try to tear apart, to attempt to 
break off pieces, of “a large and successful 
enterprise and shrink it just because it's 

_ big—that’s something else again. 

A business only grows big because con- 
sumers make it grow. Thank our stars for 
a nation where free choice is everybody's 
Privilege. 

But, let a business fail to produce more 
and better products, at prices people will 
pay—let it fail in any essential service to the 
consumer, let it stop advertising—and it will 
shrink—and eventually die. 

The corporate graveyard is full of such 
failures. 

The modern corporation is no longer a 
Separate entity—a world unto itself. It does 
business with thousands of smaller com- 
Panties, important to our local communities. 
It's policed by scores of local, State, and Na- 
tional regulations—and by today's army of 
very vocal stockholders, 

Tam not implying that the small business 
is not the lifeblood of our business—it is. 

The newspapers of this country—and let's 
not let anyone forget this—play the major 
Tole in nurturing, promoting, and stimulat- 
ing volume and profits for the small busi- 
ness man. 

What the newspaper industry must keep 
in front of it, however, on the local and na- 
tional scene, are these essential facts: What 
affects big business similarly affects small 

ess; what affects our system of free en- 
terprise—also affects newspaper advertising; 
and what affects newspaper advertising can 
affect our free press. 

With danger signals looming on the hori- 
zon, I urge all of you to be alert. 

Nobody has yet found a better system than 
ed enterprise, of which advertising is the 

That's one reason the Russians built the 
East Berlin wall. 

On one side a thriving, bustling West 

y: with a great free enterprise econ- 
omy, a free press—and advertising. On the 
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other, the withering, dreary life of East Ger- 
many. The Soviets just couldn’t stand the 
startling comparison. 

We are living in days when people who 
have never sold a dollar's worth of merchan- 
dise in their Uves—or even engaged in any 
business, for that matter—are subjecting 
both industry and advertising to attacks and 
criticism, much of it unwarranted, some 
completely irresponsible. We can't sit by 
and see advertising, and the free press it 
makes possible, jeopardized without fighting 
back. 

This is the job of both the newspaper 
business and the advertising fraternity, with 
industry’s cooperation. 

I call upon the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association to institute a year-round 
national campaign, to orient people on the 
importance of advertising to the American 
economy—and to America’s free press, 

I call upon the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies to harness the best 
brains in their industry, and get off dead 
center and orient and educate the people 
of this country on the true meaning, the 
real image of “Madison Avenue." 

They should do this in as aggressive a 
way—in as brilliant a print campaign—as 
any good agency might do when it has to 
show a proven result. 


Industrial Disaster Is Foreseen if Ken- 
nedy Gets Way on Tariffs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM V. MOOREHEAD 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. MOOREHEAD of Ohio, Mr. 
Speaker, the issue of trade policy will 
shortly occupy the attention of the House 
of Representatives. No other decision 
this Congress will make will have such 
a profound effect upon the economic fu- 
ture of our country. 

For many years, southeastern Ohio 
has struggled with the consequences of 
policies that have led to lower and lower 
tariffs on imports competing with the 
products of our local industries. We 
know the lesson well and we hope that 
our. experience will not be visited upon 
the rest of the Nation. 

As this debate begins, I am calling to 
the attention of the Congress an article 
by Mr. Wilbur Matson, which appeared 
on January 19, 1962, in the Columbus, 
Ohio, Dispatch. Mr. Matson is the re- 
spected editor of the Morgan County 
Herald of McConnelsville, Ohio, one of 
Ohio's outstanding weekly newspapers. 
His observations are as follows: 
INDUSTRIAL DISASTER Is FORESEEN IF KEN- 

NEDY GETS WAY ON TARIFFS 
To the EDITOR: 

Usually sane and sound on great public 
issues, you are again absolutely right on the 
inherent menace in the proposed lowering 
of the tariff under present world condi- 
tions. 

To us, Mr. Kennedy's proposal for a bold 
new approach to this problem will end in 
industrial disaster if authority is granted 
him in lowering fariffs to the degree he 
seeks, and he exercises such powers. 

A widespread discussion is bound to con- 
front the country when the issue confronts 
the Congress for action. To such discus- 
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sion I suggest that the rule of common- 
sense be applied to a solution. 

Let us for the nonce forget the theoreti- 
cal side of the tariff problem and rely upon 
the lamp of experience, our own and that 
of other nations. 

When Bismarck was Chancellor of Ger- 
many, he sought a protective tariff, both 
for its value in revenue raising and as 
protection for its industries, 

In waging his battle toward this end, the 
Iron Chancellor cited the example of the 
United States as a beneficiary of a protec- 
tive system. 

He directed attention to the fact, that 
after this Nation had fought the most ex- 
pensive and devastating war of the century, 
it had thereafter launched forth in the 
greatest era of industrial growth and ex- 
pansion of which the world had any record. 

This great statesman gave as his deliberate 
judgment, the reason for this unprecedented 
prosperity was largely based upon its 
adopted policy of protection. 

In urging the Germans to follow the 
American example, the Chancellor said in 
part: $ 

“For the abstract teachings of science 
in this connection, I care not a straw. I 
base my opinions on experience, the experi- 
ence of our own times.” ‘ 

“I see that protectionist countries are 
prospering, that free trade countries are 
retrograding and that great and powerful 
England, the mighty athlete, who, having 
hardened her sinews, stepped out into the 
open market and said, ‘Who will ight me? I 
am ready for any and all’; even she is grad- 
ually returning toward protection, and will, 
in a few years, adopt it in order to keep for 
herself at least the English market.” 

I live in southeastern Ohio. A high tariff 
is father of the pottery industry, centered 
in this area and of special interest to Zanes- 
ville, Crooksville, Roseville, Cambridge, and 
Coshocton. Due almost entirely to lowering 
of the tariffs on ceramics, pottery after pot- 
tery has been ‘closed during the past few 


years, 

; The potter is told to compete. -He could 
if he had any control over wages, taxes and 
costs of production. 

Is it not self-evident that if a Japanese 
potter, for instance, can obtain labor and 
production costs said to be one-seventh of 
the American market, that fair competition 
in world markets is impossible? 

Is it any wonder that even Western Europe 
is seeking protection from such cost dis- 
parities and does not want to be made the 
dumping grounds for this sort of competi- 
tion? 

Supposing one were in a race, and one 
runner was given a start of halfway around 
the track, would the other have a ghost of 
@ chance to win? 

Give American industry some control over 
its production costs and it could undoubted- 
ly compete with products in world markets. 
But, the American manufacturer is ham- 
strung on the go. 

However, the farsighted men of vision run- 
ning the Government at Washington have 
all the answers should the American manu- 
facturer be forced to close and his employees 
thrown out of a job. 

In such dire emergency, men so displaced 
and who have spent most of a lifetime at 
this particular work would be retained at 
some Government center. 

The affected city would probably be placed 
in the distressed area and made eligible for 
relief. Should the Treasury at Washington 
run low through the infinite number of be- 
nevolences, saving the world through foreign 
ald and what have you, just borrow more 
money, 

The debt ceiling has only been raised twice 
during recent months and, although bump- 
ing a $300 billion in the red, the ceiling can 
be given another hoist. Solutions such as 
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this, like those of most other grave questions 
confronting the Republic, currently pass as 
statesmanship at Washington. 

Well, somehow we prefer the wisdom of 
Bismarck and other alitime great among the 
world statesmen, most of whom were pro- 
tectionists and whose first interest was in 
the welfare of their own country. 

Wiser D. MATSON. 

McCoNNELSVILLE, OHIO. 


Decline of U.S. Prestige 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
there was one rather amazing statement 
in the President's state of the Union ad- 
dress; at least it was amazing to those 
of us who know Western Europe and 
South America. 

The statement was that our prestige in 
the world was high. 

How could such a thing be possible 
when this Nation has been humiliated 
and thwarted in Cuba, Laos, Berlin, 
Africa, and India? This is the most 
starry-eyed pronouncement yet to be 
made to the American people. 

The following article by the eminent 
columnist, Constantine Brown, appear- 
ing in the Washington Star of January 
18, gives a far truer picture. The great 
trouble with rank and power is that 
those who have them rarely hear the 
truth, and eventually they do not want 
to hear it when it is unpalatable; 

DECLINE or U.S. PRESTIGE 
(By Constantine Brown) 

Rome.—A European poll would show Pres- 
ident Kennedy that our prestige has dropped 
many points since he visited the Continent 
last spring. 

Until recently Washington's voice was the 
dominant factor in the free world. When, 
for instance, the late John Foster Dulles an- 
nounced that this country might have to 
make an agonizing reappraisal of its policies 
toward France, the French politicians shiv- 
ered. But that is in the past. Today the 
West Europeans, the strongest segment of 
the free world, still need us, but no more 
than we need them. 

Conditions in the free world are chang- 
ing. The proud British, once the determin- 
ing influence in world affairs, are waiting 
with ill-disguised anxiety the verdict of the 
Common Market group for their admission 
to the club. Influential voices are being 
heard in America expressing the hope that 
some day we may become full partners in 
the European bloc. These voices represent 
the still subconscious fear that before the 
end of the century our present civilization 
may be faced with what General de Gaulle 
describes as the “tidal wave” of the Afro- 
Asians. 

We reached the high point of popularity 
after President Kennedy's visit to Europe. 
He represented to all who met him some- 
thing refreshing and possibly new in Ameri- 
can politics. His domestic New Frontiers 
did not worry the European leaders who 
have taken that road for some time without 
rushing. But he was regarded as the most 
determined President the United States has 
had in many years. The consensus of Eu- 
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rope was that U.S. foreign policy was to be 
guided henceforth by a firm hand. 

But this Ulusion was short lived. Our 
prestige dipped several points when the Com- 
munists caught us off base in the division 
of Berlin by a six-foot wall. Mr. Kennedy, 
the Europeans complained, talked strong 
and acted weak. 

But it was our policy in the Congo which 
caused the American stock to take a dip 
from which it has not yet recovered. From 
the outset of the Katanga campaign west- 
erners regarded the military pressure of the 
U.N, troops as unjustified for that body and 
contrary to the spirlt of the Charter. The 
fact thet the United States, the champion 
of the oppressed, agreed to organize an air- 
lift to ferry troops and ammunition to the 
U.N. troops did not arouse as much resent- 
ment as the Washington policies toward the 
Katangans themselves. 

Europe understands fully that colonialism 
has had its day and has become as extinct 
as dinosaurs. The intervention of the U.N. 
as a replacement for the Belgian authorities 
to maintain law and order was indorsed by 
everybody. But when the “blue helmets” 
became an oppressive force, bent on enforc- 
ing with arms what is called euphemistically 
at the United Nations the unity of the Con- 
go, there was an outcry of anger all over free 
Europe as well as Britain. 

The reports from reliable observers—news- 
paper correspondents, doctors, Red Cross rep- 
resentatives, ete—concerning the outrages of 
the Asian and African contingents in the 
battle for Elisabethville created an unprece- 
dented indignation against the “blue hel- 
mets" and their bosses in New York, 

At this point the State Department chose 
to side with the propagandists who tried to 
excuse the actions of the U.N. troops by 
blaming the international mining company, 
the Union Miniere, for all the trouble in 
Katanga. Unsubstantiated accusations by 
responsible officials such as Assistant Secre- 
tary G. Mennen Williams and Carl T, Rowan 
were played up in the press of the NATO 
countries and caused wonderment. A highly 
respected publisher asked an American of- 
ficial in Rome whether it was not a strange 
coincidence that the same accusations had 
been printed a few weeks earlier in the So- 
viet propaganda publication, New Times, 
under the heading “Katanga Lobby.” 

I managed to obtain the article in ques- 
tion. It said among other things that meas- 
ures to strengthen the Tshombe position are 
being taken in the Western capitals. Most 
of them can be traced to the Kantanga 
lobby, a group of capitalists with important 
financial interests in Katanga.” 

The four-page article goes on denouncing 
Wall Street, Paris, London, Brussels, etc. 
“Will America,” it continues, at this critical 
juncture back up its vote for the Security 
Council resolution? Washington needs to 
make a gesture for the support of the U.N. 
forces, ’ 

Our policy in the Congo, our attitude that 
we must please at any price the newly cre- 
ated African republics hnd our weakness to- 
ward India's aggression against a NATO ally, 
all contribute to the lowering of America’s 
prestige. 


Case Against Castro 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER £. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Case Against Castro” which 
appeared in the January 15 edition of 
the Hammond (Ind.) Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CASE AGAINST CASTRO 


Washington has not overstated its case 
against Cuba. Castro is a threat to the 
hemisphere. There is no doubt that he 
wants to export communism to Latin Amer- 
ica. But Castro’s pledge of communism, his 
declaration that Cuba is a Socialist state, 
failure to restore free elections, the continu- 
ing executions and suppression bf liberties, 
have made Castroism less and less attractive 
to other Latin States. 

Castro has built a strong regime which 
can maintain itself by force against internal 
revolution. But the same measures which 
perpetuate his declared Communist regime 
are those which repel the Latins once 80 
attracted to him. 

The Organization of American States, when 
it meets late this month to act on Cuba, 
can grease the skids for Castro if it has the 
will to do so. 


The Soth Anniversary of Boston Wool 
Trade Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following address of Presi- 
dent Richard I. Goodrich, at the annual 
meeting commemorating the 50th anni- 
versary of the Boston Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation on November 21, 1961: 

ADDRESS oF PRESIDENT RICHARD I. GOODRICH 
AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOSTON 
Woot TRADE ASSOCIATION, NOVEMBER 21, 1961 
The Boston Wool Trade Association is cele- 

brating its 50th anniversary this year, and 
my talk today is going somewhat beyond the 
scope of the usual report to the trade at this 
time. The reason is the wool industry is fac- 
ing today what seem to be almost insur- 
mountable problems, far beyond simple do- 
mestic situations. Problems of world trade 
are many and complex, and are compounded 
by numerous and diverse forces at work in 
the markets of the world. 

With the European Common Market now in 


operation, six countries, comprising the heart 


of Western Europe, are united in a mutual 
trading pact. The objective is twofold: (1) 
the eventual elimination of all tariffs be- 
tween these six countries, which is gradually 
being achieved; (2) the maintaining of tariff 
walls against the manufactured products of 
other countries. This area, with some 170 
million people, is becoming a vital force in 
international trade, giving preference to its 
members’ products. Great Britain, as well 
as the other members of the outer seven, 
is attempting to Join the six countries of 
the European Common Market. If this is 
accomplished, it will mean some 260 million 
people, in 13 countries, will be bound to- 
gether by economic ties, enjoying the gradual 
reduction of tariff barriers with the resultant 
free flow of goods in their area. 

On the other hand, Japan is endeavoring 
in every possible way to increase her world 
trade, and with her modern, efficient ma- 
chinery, her skilled and high-producing, low- 
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Wage labor, is a threat to the domestic in- 
dustry of any country. 

In South America, a common market is 
also being organized to promote trade be- 
tween member countries. 

What does all this mean to our domestic 
Wool industry, with the highest production 
Costs of any country in the world? There is 
an economic philosophy now being developed 
and expounded in certain quarters which we 
believe extremely dangerous to the wool in- 
dustry of the United States. This philosophy 
Would have us lower our tariff barriers in 
the hope that members of the European 

on Market and others will, in turn, 
lower their trade barriers to our goods. The 
fallacy of this philosophy is that if the 
Countries of the European Common Market, 
the EPTA and Japan were to do away with 
their tariffs on woolens and worsteds and 
Carpets manufactured in this country, we 
Would hardly be able to export a single 
yard—while they would be flooding our mar- 
ket with low-cost wool products, 

Protectionism in many places is now a 

y word, and protectionists are looked 
down in some quarters as were the isola- 
tionists a few years ago. 

The theories expounded by spokesmen for 
the free trade program sound and read as 
though they were the panacea for all our in- 
dustrial ills. 

If we are going to compete in world mar- 

ts against the manufactured products of 
Countries made at low-wage levels, we must 
either subsidize industry and the American 
Worker or reduce costs and wages in this 
Country to a level where our products are 
Competitive. This means a reduction in our 
pandard of living, which is now the highest 
n the world, to the level of low-wage coun- 
tries. The only other alternative Is to main- 

adequate, protective tariffs which re- 

the disparity in wage levels between 
other countries and our own to keep out ex- 
cessive imports from low-wage countries. 

If the tariffs which are in force today, not 
Only for wool products but for almost any 
Other products manufactured in this coun- 
try, are insufficient to keep out an ever-grow- 

flood of manufactured products from the 
low-wage countries, I wonder how these ex- 
Ponents of a free trade theory expect our in- 
dustry to survive deep cuts in our tariffs, and 
they expect the highest wage scale 
country in the world to be able to develop 
e export markets, even though economic 
areas, such as the European Common Mar- 

t, were to reduce or even eliminate the 
tariffs which now prevail against our exports, 
I submit the Russians have dedicated them- 
Selves to destroy us economically, and any 

across-the-board tariff reductions would 
5 long step in helping them reach thelr 


The objective of the European Common 
ket is to develop trade within the coun- 
tries concerned and to keep out, as much as 
Possible, the manufactured products from 
Other areas. These industrialists are practi- 
Cal, hardheaded businessmen, with a defi- 
Nite self-interest in the development and 
Rrowth of industry in their own countries. 
ey have no hesitation in im any 
of restriction against undesired im- 
ports, including tariffs, refusal of import li- 
censes, restricting currency for import pur- 
Poses and other means. They do not ask 
Permission of other countries to do this, but 
abi 8 immediate unilateral action when desir- 
People, whether they be members of a 

1 group, or a ngtion, respect and follow 
men of strength. The Communists fead 
kr Ough strength—and we, the leaders of the 
ee world, must do likewise. We must con- 
tinue our friendly relations with other na- 
tions, but we must realize the Communists 
are continually on the ve, and we 
must not be on the defensive. A person, or 
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nation, who is continually on the defensive, 
eventually is going to get “clobbered.” In 
our desire to “be all things to all people,” 
we are being “bled white” by the weak peo- 
ples of the world, while the strong nations 
are becoming more aggressive and demand- 
ing a greater share of our markets. 

It has been suggested that industries in 
the United States which are suffering from 
excessive imports from low-wage countries 
be aided by the Federal Government with 
quick writeoffs and subsidies. It is also 
recommended that the workers receive high- 
er unemployment insurance and that they 
be retrained for other jobs. I ask the ques- 
tion, “Retrained for what?” A large pack- 
ing company recently tried a retraining pro- 
gram on a small scale after one of its plants 
had been closed down—and it was an abject 
failure. People who have spent all their 
adult lives doing a certain kind of work, at 
middle age are not easily adaptable to re- 
training for other Jobs. Even though jobs 
were available in some other community or 
State, they do not want to move from their 
homes. With a steady unemployment figure 
of nearly 7 percent, further unemployment 
would be disastrous to bur economy. 

I believe we are fighting for more than 
survival of an industry: I believe we are 
fighting for our economic way of life and“ 
our free enterprise system. 

Are we not in danger of going down the 
road of socialism if we further dissipate our 
national resources and imperil our indus- 
tries, with the resultant increased unem- 
ployment? This cannot occur if we believe 
in our system of free enterprise and the 
efficacy of the capitalistic system. Through 
Congress, we must insist that this system 
continue to function. It has made the 
United States great and made possible the 
highest standard of living in the world, and 
given dignity and freedom to the individual. 
Is not individual initiative more to be de- 
sired than bureaucratic direction? 

President Kennedy, well aware of the cru- 
cial condition of the wool industry in the 
United States, issued last spring a seven- 
point program, In point No. 7 he invited 
the industry to seek relief from excessive im- 
ports by two methods: one through the 
OCDM (Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion) and the other through the escipe 
clause. Meanwhile, the OCDM was stripped 
of a great number of its functions and was 
reformed into the Office of Emergency 
Planning. The President said that these two 
instruments were available to any industry 
which was suffering from excessive imports. 
He urged such an industry to present its 
case and each case would be decided on its 
merits. The woolen and worsted industry 
immediately sought relief through the 
OCDM. It sought to prove that excessive 
imports of woolens and worsteds have so 
impaired the productive capacity of the in- 
dustry that the safety of the country is in 
jeopardy in case of national emergency. 
Previously, the OCDM had stated that in 
time of national emergency, the textile in- 
dustry is second only to steel in importance. 
The industry has presented its case and is 
now awaiting a decision from the OEP. 

It is strange that in a matter of national 
security and the safety and protection of 
our citizens in case of enemy attack, certain 
foreign countries have seen fit to present 
briefs to the OCDM in an endeavor to prove 
that imports have not impaired our pro- 
ductive capacity. To me, this is the height 
of absurdity—as what country seeking to 
increase her of woolen and worsteds 
to the United States would make any other 
claim than that imports were not impairing 
our productive capacity. It strikes me as 
presumptuous of Japan to take a leading role 
in endeavoring to prove that imports have 
not damaged our productive capacity. In 
the light of history, it would seem as though 
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Japan would be most reluctant to inject her 
opinions in a matter of national security 
to the people of the United States. 

Again acting on the President’s seven- 
point program, the carpet industry sought 
relief from excessive imports through the 
escape clause. Several years ago they took 
action and lost their case 3 to 2. This year, 
the Tariff Commission voted 5 to 0 in favor 
of the carpet industry's plea, and recom- 
mended an increase in duties from 21 to 
40 percent ad yalorem, as against the for- 
mer duty of 60 percent. If ever a case was 
decided on its merits and gained approval 
of the Tariff Commission without a dissent- 
ing vote, the carpet industry accomplished 
this. In making their decision, the members 
of the Tariff Commission must have felt 
they had adequate information to reach a 
decision, yet the President returned their 
recommendation for further information, 
This is to be given the President by Decem- 
ber 2, and the entire wool industry in the 
United States is watching with a great deal 
of interest and concern what his decision 
will be, 

While the President recommended to the 
industry that it seek relief through the 
escape clause, this has not been a very ef- 
fective means for industry in the past. 
About 130 cases have been approved by the 
Tariff Commission, and only 13 have been 
confirmed by the President concerned, 

If the two methods that the President 
recommended to the industry prove to be 
ineffective, what other means are open to 
the industry in its endeavor to survive? 

The Congress of the United States is 
charged by the Constitution “to lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises—to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations—to 
make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going powers.” The Congress of the United 
States, aware of the perilous condition of 
trade and industry in the United States, 
must take necessary action to maintain a 
strong domestic economy. 

The entire wool industry, including wool- 
growers, wool dealers, and brokers, wool 
manufacturers, ‘apparel manufacturers, and 
labor unions, after living with the problems 
of the industry for a number of years, have 
reached one—and only one—solution as a 
cure for the ills of the industry brought on 
by excessive imports of fabrics and apparel 
from low-wage countries. This solution is: 
Country-by-country mandatory quantitative 
quotas and mandatory quantitative quotas 
by categories of fabrics and apparels. This 
has been proposed and reiterated by repre- 
sentatives of the various segments of the 
industry before congressional committees, 
various commissions, and department 
heads—and yet it is the one solution that 
has been denied the industry to curb ex- 
cessive imports from low-wage countries, 

Recently the cotton people have had their 
day in court, The woolen and worsted in- 
dustry is about to have its turn, and the 
first meeting of the President's Wool Tex- 
tile Advisory Committee, of which I have the 
honor of being a member, is to be held the 
latter part of this month. 

We must maintain a strong and vigorous 
wool industry in the United States. 

The reciprocal trade agreement is coming 
up for renewal next year, and it is for the 
American people to decide whether or not 
we will go further down the road in reduc- 
ing tariffs and throwing open wider our doors 
for ever-increasing imports—or whether a 
realistic point of view, with the welfare of 
American industry and American labor, will 
be the paramount concern. 

There is no questioning the sincerity and 
integrity of the men who are advocating 
ever freer trade polictes, and undoubtedly 
they are convinced their plans of action are 
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the proper ones. Many seem to be doctri- 
naires of an international economic philos- 
ophy so ingrained that they are biind to 
other courses of action. 

I sincerely hope that the recognition of 
the problems of the domestic wool industry 
which the President displayed in announcing 
his seven-point program for the relief of the 
domestic textile industry will be projected 
across the entire range of import problems 
of all the industries in the United States. 

Self-interested nations will advocate only 
what is best for their own industrial 
aggrandizement, and we must display the 
same enlightened self-interest. 

Based on personal discussions I have had 
with top officials of the executive branch 
of the Government and Members of the 
Senate and House, I am confident the Presi- 
dent recognizes the essentiality of the do- 
mestic wool industry. I am sure he will 
not be stampeded into taking any action 
that will further injure our domestic in- 
dustry, despite the growing pressure and 
propaganda of internationalist groups. 


In Commemoration of the 138th Anni- 
versary of the Birth of Gen, Thomas 
Jonathan “Stonewall” Jackson, Jan- 
uary 21, 1824 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
Sunday was the 138th anniversary of 
the birth of one of America’s most illus- 
trious sons—Gen. Thomas Jonathan 
Jackson. History records him as Gen- 
eral “Stonewall” Jackson. 

He was born January 21, 1824, in the 
western region of Virginia in what is 
now the city of Clarksburg, W. Va. He 
was the son of Jonathan Jackson, of 
Clarksburg, and Julia Beckworth Neale. 
His great-grandfather, John Jackson, 
the first of the line in America, by birth 
a Scotch-Irishman, came to our country 
in 1748 and located in Maryland and 
later in the western part of Virginia. 

General Jackson was graduated from 
West Point where he won the respect 
and confidence of his fellow cadets and 
it-was said of him at that time: 

“Old Jack will at some future day 
command an army.” 

The prediction was fulfilled and his 
name is honored and revered in every 
land where patriotic heroism is recog- 
nized 


I shall not enumerate the historical 
events associated with the era in which 
he lived nor recall his brilliant accom- 
plishments on the battlefield which 
gained him world acclaim as one of 
America's greatest military geniuses. 

But my heart prompts me to affirm 
the sincere esteem and admiration for 
his character which has inspired me 
since my youth. 

General Jackson died May 10, 1863, at 
the age of 39. His life ended sadly and 
strangely as a result of wounds inflicted 
during the Battle of Chancellorsville by 
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his own troops through an unaccount- 
able and tragic mistake. 

Perhaps it is of paradoxical impor- 
tance to try to envision the role he might 
have assumed in West Virginia’s early 
formative years, if his life had been 
spared. Man is prone to speculate on 
“what might have happened.” 

West Virginia was admitted to the 
Union as the 35th State on June 20, 1863, 
approximately 1 month after General 
Jackson's death. 

Whatever part he might have per- 
formed in official life we know that his 
personal contribution would have in- 
cluded: unselfish dedication to the com- 
mon good; a firm resolve and conscious- 
ness of duty; creed matched with deed, 
and underlining these qualities—invin- 
cible faith with absolute reliance in God. 

His own words were revelatory: 

We must think of the living and those 
who are to come after us and see that by 
God's blessing, we transmit to them the 
freedom we have ourselves inherited. 


It has been said of him: 

Stonewall Jackson was a Christian of the 
highest type. With him, religion was not 
speech, nor doctrine, nor mystic faith, nor 
martyr sacrifice but, rather and gloriously, 
love supreme to God and service unselfish 
to man. His was a remarkable illustration 
of the power that results from the union of 
lofty human attributes and unfailing re- 
liglous faith—the prowess of the soldier and 
the piety of the Christian. 


And so it is with satisfaction that I 
join with many others in expressing sin- 
cere tribute to the memory of Stone- 
wall Jackson. It is testimony to the 
measure of the man that both the sovy- 
ereign States of Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia claim him as a son. 

History may do justice to him and his 
fame is, in degree, perpetuated in the 
National Hall of Fame where his tablet 
is inscribed with this maxim of his life: 

You may be whatever you resolve to be. 
Never take counsel of your fears. 


But there is a monument which bears 
his name indelibly—and that is found in 
the hearts of his countrymen. 


Two Thousand Five Hundred and Ninety- 
four Residents of the 20th Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania Partic- 


ipate in Post Card Survey of Public 


Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr, Speaker, a re- 
cent post card survey of public opinion 


was conducted in my congressional dis- 
trict in Pennsylvania with the result that 


from 6,000 questionnaires mailed to the 


3-county area, 2,594 persons responded 
by answering the 12 questions asked 
in the annual poll. The number of 
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replies received represent a response 
from 43.2 percent of those polled. The 
result also discloses that the opinions 
voiced represent a good cross section of 
the residents of the Blair-Centre-Clear- 
field area. 

The question receiving the greatest 
number of favorable replies was in re- 
sponse to the question, “Do you favor 
US. insistence of an adequate inspec- 
tion system before disarming?” “Yes” 
answers totaled 2,548, while 46 nega- 
tive replies were recorded, for an aver- 
age of 98.2 percent “yes” and 1.8 percent 
“no.” 

The tabulation of the 12 questions rep- 
resenting the views of 2,594 persons in 


Blair, Centre and Clearfield Counties 
follows: 


Percent 


1. ae roa favor the resumption of nuclear 
stin 

2. Should the United States go to war to 
prevent being forced out of Berlin? 76.7 

3. Should the United States try to place a 
man in space ahead 5 the Russians, 
regardless Aae 


5, Des you 7 U.S. insistence ol an ade- 
quate inspection system before dis- 
CGT 

6. Do you favor revising reci 
agreements to decrease the 8 
tion of foreign products? ....------.- 

favor providing medical and 


by increasing kK payro tres 
8. Do you favor Federal aid to cducation?. 
9. Do you favor giving the President the 
right to veto or nocept spocific items 
in an appropriation bill instead of 
present requiremont that he acco: 
Mer. 
10. Do you believe that Government con- 
prices over agriculture should be elim- 
6 ————— 
11. high 8 85 building the Interstate 
ighway System on a “pay-ns-you 
Basis oven iit it requires higher 
12. Do Uses! favor approval of 5 GT educa- 
ional bene: benefits 


fiis program for peace- 
time Weteregiat Was toe ia 


Mr. Speaker, the result of the public 
opinion poll has given me the benefit 
of the views of persons in various walks 
of life. I am grateful to all those who 
took the time to record their opinion 
and to return the questionnaire to me. 


Communist Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members of the House should have the 
benefit of an excellent editorial in the 
November issue of the St. Anthony Mes- 
senger—the national Catholic family 
magazine published in my district. 

The editorial discusses the flood of 
Communist propaganda coming into this 
country from abroad through the U.S. 
mails. 


1962 


Last year the House passed H.R. 5751. 
This legislation, which was recom- 
mended by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities after lengthy and 
exhaustive hearings on this matter, 
would materially assist in neutralizing 
the effect of this Communist propaganda 
Coming in through the mails. This bill 
is now in the Senate but from all ap- 
Pearances will lie there. 

The editorial from the St. Anthony 
Messenger follows: 

Post OFFICE IN THE RED 


On a number of occasions during the past 
year, we have heard about the growing an- 
nual deficits of the Post Office. We were 
told that these deficits incurred by the Post 
Office totaled $7.5 billion in 14 years. By 
itself, this sounds like a very sizable debt. 
Yet, on the other hand, it seems lixe peanuts 
When compared to the almost $300 billion 
debt that the Federal Government expects 
to reach by the end of this fiscal year. 
Nevertheless, it was proposed that the Post 
Office Department be made to pay its way. 
The means suggested was the usual one— 
an increase in postal rates. Bills to this 
efect were introduced into both the Senate 
and the House; but, to the displeasure of 
Some, the bills had a difficult time getting 
Out of committee. 

However, in the discussions that these bills 
Provoked, we seldom heard any mention of 
one way in which the Post Office could 
economize without detriment to any Amer- 
ican citizen. That way would be the re- 
fusal on the part of the Post Office to deliver 
Communist propaganda free of charge. 
This, of course, would not eradicate the debt, 
but it would certainly ease the burden. 

No one knows the exact amount of Com- 
munist magazines, papers, and other pub- 
ications that come to this country. The 
United States has 40 different ports of en- 
try, and it is doubtful that anyone has 
checked them all. Yet, there are some 
figures for bulk mail avallable. These fig- 
ures do not include first-class mail. A spot 
check of the New Orleans Post Office indi- 
cated that, in 1959, 300,000 packages of 
Communist propaganda were delivered, and 
these figures include only those packages 
that were being sent to U.S. schools and 
Colleges. During 1955, the Iron Curtain 
countries sent 2,565,000 packages of Red 
Propaganda to the United States. By 1959, 
this number was stepped up to 4,897,765 
Packages. Practically every Iron Curtain 
Ship that touches an American port unloads 
Red “educational literature.” Until April of 
this year, such propaganda, mailed in bulk, 
Was not delivered by the Post Office unless 
by addressee's request. This ruling was 
changed in April. 

0 Under international postage agreements. 
he country of origin collects the postage for 
aul mail. The foreign country collects the 
Postage for the mail coming to us; we, in 
turn, collect the postage for the mail going 
to the foreign country. With the free coun- 
tries of the world, such reciprocity is quite 
Satisfactory. The amount of mail going 
each way is pretty well in balance. With 
the Soviets, however, this reciprocity becomes 
A farce. They send tons and tons of mate- 
riai to this country, whereas they refuse to 
geltver even first-class letters without open- 
ng and censoring them. Furthermore, they 
ane refuse to deliver any American publica- 
fons to the Russian people, with perhaps 

exception of their own Communist 
Papers printed in this country. We do not 

Ow of any other country in the‘ free 
World that permits Moscow to have its 
Propaganda delivered at the expense of its 
Own taxpayers. 

Nor should we forget that propaganda is 
One of the chief weapons of communism. 
While Khrushchey may brag about his mis- 
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siles and his bombs, he still depends upon 
propaganda for his intended conquest of the 
world. In each of the countries that have 
succumbed to the Communist regime, the 
takeover was managed with as little use of 
military weapons as possible. The softening- 
up process which must always precede the 
takeover has invariably been accomplished 
by the advance column—the propagandists. 
This propaganda machine is so important to 
the Red cause that the Communists employ 
some 500,000 people to operate it, and spend 
approximately $2 billion a year. The publi- 
cations that our Post Office delivers for them 
are printed on expensive paper, written in 
good English, illustrated with choice photo- 
graphs and artwork, and embellished with a 
wide use of color. They do a subtle, yet 
effective, job of selling the Red line. They 
must be given most of the credit for pro- 
ducing on our campuses the agitation in 
support of unilateral “disarmament, the rec- 


ognition of Red China, the defense of Castro 


the abandonment of nuclear testing, the 
objection to loyalty oaths and the HUAC. 

It is disconcerting to note in this connec- 
tion that when a committee from the reli- 
gious press in America (Catholic, Protestant, 
Jewish) approached the Postmaster General, 
Edward Day, on May 9, to request a reserved 
status for the religious press, the Postmaster 
General adamantly refused. The request 
was made in connectlon with the proposed 
increase in postal rates, since a number of 
the religious papers would be faced with 
extinction if they are required to pay higher 
postage rates. Their limited budgets could 
not stand this increase. Postmaster Day 
was dead set against any exemption for the 
religious press from the proposed rates. 
Yet, this same Postmaster General is willing 
to deliver all the Communist propaganda 
that comes into the country, free of charge. 
All of which makes us wonder—on which 
side are we? 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22,1962 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, we salute the 
courageous aspirations of Ukrainians to 
free their native land from the scourge 
of tyranny. Although the Communists 
have ruthlessly suppressed the inde- 
pendence of the Ukraine, we know that 
they can never extinguish the light of 
freedom that burns in the heart of every 
Ukrainian nationalist. 

Commemoration of a day of inde- 
pendence for a nation that is now under 
the yoke of totalitarian rule brings sad- 
ness rather than joy. But this is a day 
for remembering, for encouragement, 
and for resolution. We are reminded 
that freedom is everywhere threatened 
and that to protect our freedoms we 
must pursue with vigor policies that will 
extend the frontiers of freedom to the 
oppressed. 

We must encourage those who would 
otherwise despair. We have not forgot- 
ten the brave people of the Ukraine. We 
must never let them think that we have 
forgotten, or that we have accepted their 
present unhappy fate as permanent. 
The pursuit of freedom is a common 
goal; in this we are united. 


e 
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So let us resolve to make every day 
an independence day. Let not a day 
go by when we do not issue a declaration 
of independence for the enslaved peo- 
ples of the Communist world. Today 
we say to the people of the Ukraine: 
“We are with you in spirit; do not 
despair; the Communists cannot win a 
contest against the human spirit.” 


Hometown Boys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA p 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. MONRONEY. Madam President, 
an interesting new project to keep home- 
town newspapers advised of the activities 
of their native sons on duty with the Air 
Force is centered in my home State, fol- 
lowing up similar projects begun earlier 
by the Army and the Navy. I ask unani- 
mous consent to place in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a news story describing the 
1,000-stories-a-day operation from the 
Army, Navy, Air Force Journal of De- 
cember 2, 1961. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Am FORCE LAUNCHES “LOCAL YOKEL" SERV- 
ICE; FOLLOWS ARMY AND Navy 

Am Force HOMETOWN News CENTER, 
TINKER Am Force Base, OLKA—The Alr 
Force has launched an all-out drive to round 
up its “local yokels.” Potentially, there are 
about 860,000 of them-—131,700 officers and 
728,1000 enlisted men and women. 

When they are cornered, their “mugshots” 
will be plastered in newspapers from coast to 
coast. The folks back home will know exact- 
ly what they've been doing. 

But, if you are one of the 860,000, don't 
be alarmed. The resultant publicity will be 
less ominous than it sounds, It should, in 
fact, be a morale booster. 

In newspaper ce, a local yokel 
yarn is a story about a former local resident 
who has moved on to another locale, but 
whose activities continue to interest the 
friends and relatives he left behind. Far 
from being a yokel, the subject of the 
story often is a distinguished or highly re- 
garded native son. 

For many years, the Army and Navy have 
operated centralized command posts, which 
are assigned the task of keeping hometown 
newspa: supplied with stories about 
soldiers, sailors, and marines. Now, the Air 
Force has opened a similar shop in Okla- 
homa. 

ONE THOUSAND STORIES DAILY 

Operational only 2. months, the Air Force 
Home Town News Center at Tinker already 
is sending out almost 1,000 stories a day 
about the activities of Air Force officers and 
men. They go to nearly 9,000 newspapers— 
everything from big metropolitan dailies to 
small country weeklies—from Portland. 
Oreg., to Portland, Maine. And the stories 
they tell are about airmen in every spot 
around the globe. 

When a member of the Air Force graduates 
from a special school, is promoted, decorated, 
takes part in some unusual operation, or is 
assigned to a new base or an important new 
job, the folks back home know about it im- 
mediately. 
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In the past, such news releases were the 
responsibility of unit information officers. 
But the IO's operated under a severe handi- 
cap. Their small staffs often were unable 
to handle large numbers of releases, and it 
was impossible to know which newspapers 
in a given area might be likely to use a 
local yokel story if they received one. 

Also, there was duplication of effort. An 
IO in New York might send out a release 
on a sergeant being reassigned to Arizona, 
and the Arizona IO might send out a sim- 
ilar release when the man actually reported 
for his new assignment. Thus, editors got 
the story twice, and mailing costs were 
doubled. 

Establishment of the center provided in 
a sense, a larger staff for all Air Force in- 
formation offices by relleving field IO's of 
responsibility for most routine news stories 
and giving them more time to devote to 
news releases requiring special or detailed 
handling. It also increased hometown news 
coverage, eliminaed duplication of effort, and 
reduced mailing costs. 

Activated under Col. Owen Clark in No- 
vember 1960 as an arm of the office of the 
Director of Air Force Information, the center 
became operational under Col. Robert B. 
Good on Ootober 1, 1961. 

The long delay in getting off the ground 
was a necessary one. Before the center could 
open for business, it was essential to pull to- 
gether a qualified staff, hire and train a 
number of civilian employees, and find tem- 
porary quarters in which to operate. 


SURVEY THOUSANDS OF PAPERS 


Then began an involved survey of 11,830 
newspapers to discover how many papers 
actually wanted hometown releases, what 
cities and towns the newspapers were dis- 
tributed in, and what, if any, special re- 
quirements they had for photographs. 

Back came more than 8,800 replies to 
be carefully cross indexed into files which 
would provide a quick and efficient system 
for getting out the news stories when opera- 
tions actually got underway. About 10 
months were required to work up the ma- 
terial from the survey. 

The end result is coverage far superior 
to that available under the old system. 

A hypothetical example; 

An IO sending out a news release under 
the old method about the promotion of 
a sergeant whose hometown was Endsville, 
Mo., probably would send, the release only 
to the Endsville Gazette. The center's files 
may show, however, that Endsville citizens 
read not only the Gazette, but the Kansas 
City Star, the St. Louis Post Dispatch, the 
Endsville County Courier and the Spring- 
field Times. So, center releases go to all 
five papers, provided they have asked for 
the service, In the first month of operation, 
the center sent out 30,798 releases concerning 
the activities of 9,192 officers and airmen. 
This means that each story, on the aver- 
age, went to more than three newspapers, 

USE ASSEMBLY LINE TECHNIQUE 


The enormous output is possible because 
of the careful groundwork laid by the cen- 
ter, and the assembly line precision with 
which the news stories are handled. 

Here is the way the center operates: 

Whenever an officer or airman at any of 
the 280 Air Force installations around the 
world is involyed in anything worthy of 
mention in his hometown paper, he is asked 
to fill out a news release form (under the 
supervision, if possible, of unit information 
personnel). The form lista such essential 
information as the man's name, rank, unit, 
assignment, hometown, the names and ad- 
dresses of his family, his school and/or col- 
lege, and a brief description of the basic 
news items—promotion, assignment, decora- 
tion, etc, 
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The form is then mailed to the center 
where it is received and processed along 
with thousands of others. As it travels 
along the assembly line it is checked for 
accuracy (it is returned to the man's unit 
if it poses any doubts), marked with an un- 
complicated designator to indicate the news- 
papers to which it should be mailed and 
whether a photograph is desired, marked 
again for one of several basic formats in 
which the news story is written, and then 
turned over to a battery of civilian writer- 
typists trained by center personnel to write 
the final release. 

The release itself is typed on duplimat 
paper and, in turn, goes to the reproduction 
room where machines crank out the neces- 
sary number of copies on inexpensive news- 
print. The story is rechecked for accuracy 
and then goes to the mailroom where the 
copies are sorted into State, city, and news- 
paper stacks. 

Stories are mailed only once each day, 
thereby eliminating the need for more than 
one envelope for each newspaper even 
though a single paper may receive several 
releases. 

Duplication is avoided by the simple ex- 
pedient of requiring field information offices 
to furnish news about arrivals only, and 
not about departures. 

Colonel Good told a Journal reporter dur- 
ing a tour of the center that the new or- 
ganization provides the Air Force with a 
better means of r the individual. 
He noted that the big headline news story 
takes care of itself, but the people involved 
in making the operation a success, who work 
under difficult and dangerous conditions to 
make a project go are not always so easily 
recognized. 

“The center,” he said, “will provide the in- 
dividual with the recognition he deserves, 
and where he deserves it—in his hometown.” 

Colonel Good took charge of the center 
last June, reporting from the Air Force Acad- 
emy where he had been director of infor- 
mation. His staff includes many topflight 
Air Force information specialists, 

Although the center began operations in 
temporary quarters at Tinker, it recently 
has moved into its own, newly converted 
building, and now has about half of its 
eventual complement of 45 military and 23 
civilians, together with most of its equip- 
ment and supplies. 

The photography lab still has no picture- 
making capacity, although it expects to be- 
gin such work either late this month or early 
in January. It is busy, however, turning out 
prints or photomats of photographs sent in 
with the newsstory forms and these, in turn, 
go out with the press releases to newspapers 
which have requested them. 

RADIO SURVEY NEXT 

At present, the center is preparing to send 
out a radio survey similar to the earlier 
newspaper survéy. Eventually, radio and TV 
stations will be provided with tape-recorded 
and filmed interviews. 

With its initial newspaper releases, the 
center enclosed a letter asking editors to 
comment on the newsstories and suggest 
improvements. The replies that came back 
were overwhelmingly favorable. A few edi- 
tors suggested changes, some of which have 
since been incorporated in the release pro- 
cedures, 

The comments also underscored the wis- 
dom of the center's decision to eliminate all 
Air Force propaganda from the releases, 
thus keeping them brief and focused on the 
individual. Many editors applauded this 
step. The comment of a South Carolina 
newspaper was typical: “Your brevity * * * 
rates your release above competing branches 
of the Armed Forces which tend to be ver- 
bose.” 
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Colonel Good says the Air Force commands 
are enthusiastic about the center and, as 
information about the center's activities 
continues to spread, he thinks the enthusi- 
asm and support will grow. 

CENTER STAPF 


Colonel Good's staff includes Maj. Floyd 
W. Lynch, chief, administration division; 
Capt. Warren J. Papin, chief, editorial/pic- 
torial division; S.M. Sgt. Arthur G, Kircher, 
information superintendent and noncom- 
missioned officer in charge, editorial /picto- 
rial division, and seven other noncommis- 
sioned officers who are tops in the informa- 
tion field: M. Sgt. Cleddie V. Shelburne, 
managing editor; T. Sgt. Roy E. Dodson, 
news editor; T. Sgt. Ulysse Frederick, Jr. 
noncommissioned officer in charge, adminis- 
tration division; T. Sgt. Charlotte D. Mans- 
feld, noncommissioned officer in charge, 
pictorial branch; T, Sgt. Arthur R. Ponder, 
noncommissioned officer in charge, radio/TV 
branch; Sgt. Herbert G. Patrick, noncommis- 
sioned officer in charge, media /survey 
branch; 8. Sgt. David W. Snyder, noncom- 
missioned officer in charge, proofreader 
section, 

Also, S. Sgts. William E. Hart, Haliday H. 
Hogan, Steve Kavula, Morgan C. Padgett, Jr., 
Morton M. Pasco, and Frank Sedlacek, Jr.; 
Alc. John A. DeFusco, Jere S. Hambleton, 
James C. Kopchick, Doretha Lucas, Bernard 
A. Mehalchick, Lowell A. Pederson, Bobby 
R. Pittard, John B, Roberts, James H. 
Stockton, Robert L. Trokey, Richard Vas- 
quez; and A2c. Carol S. Cavanaugh and Wil- 
liam G. Hollars. 


A Tribute to Vernon G. Wahlberg 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
great pride in inserting herewith the 
reprint of John Dreiske’s column which 
appeared in the Sun Times on Sunday, 
December 24. It pays deserved and ap- 
propriate tribute to my friend and neigh- 
bor, Vernon Wahlberg, legislative repre- 
sentative of the Illinois State Chamber 
of Commerce. 

It would be redundant for me to reit- 
erate the thoughts of Mr. Dreiske. 
Suffice it is to say that I share his 
thoughts, as I am sure does everyone 
who has had the pleasure of knowing 
and associating with Mr. Wahlberg. 

The editorial follows: 

A TRIBUTE TO VERNON G. WAHLBERG 
(By John Dreiske) 

This year, we abandon our custom of wish- 
ing Merry Christmas to many in the column 
and, instead, will single out of the pack an 
old friend who has had a bit of trouble. 

On this day before Christmas, we think of 
Vernon Wahlberg. We wish him the merriest 
holidays and, above all, a change of luck. 

As legislative representative at Springfield 
for the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 
Vernon won a place in the governmental and 
political life of this State that the stroke he 
suffered recently can in no way diminish. 

We grieve that this happenstance disqual- 
Illes him for continuance of perhaps the 
most demanding lobbying job in the State of 
Illinois. But we are cheered by information 
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that his friends are going to try to see to it 
that he can return to Springfield and apply 
his wealth of experience and outgoing desire 
to the same theater of operations. 

In the many years this writer has spent 
covering politics, I have seen much of selfish- 
ness and self-serving striving. 

In no single instance, have I witnessed 
such unselfishness as has become Wahlberg's 
hallmark. He is a lobbyist who raises that 
Onetime somewhat degarding title to a firm 
level of prestige and honor. 

Wahlberg is one of those sincere legislative 
representatives who stands for what is right. 
He is a storehouse of information ready to 
divulge any or all of his yaluable knowledge 
for any good purpose. Wahlberg has been 
responsible for much good, sound, mistake- 
Proof statutory writing because of his docu- 
mented advice. : 

His work in committees, where the real 
hard labor in legislating is done, adds up to 
One of the most natable citizen contributions 
Made by anyone, be he legislator, lobbyist, 
or State officer. 

There is little doubt that this man de- 
Serves a heartfelt Merry Christmas not only 
from his employers who now must let him 
go but from the citizens of the State of 
Ilinois from the highest to the lowest 
economic level. 

It would be a happy new year, indeed, for 
this State and its business community or 
any other community that has vital interest 
in legislation considered by the general as- 
sembly if Wahlberg received another assign- 
ment to serve as he has served. 

If I were to attempt to draw a list of a half- 
dozen of the thousands who infiuence legis- 
lation at Springfield who were most effective 
for the public good, Vernon Wahlberg would 
be on that list. 

Perhaps his recent physical misfortune has 
Somewhat slowed his pace—but, we'll wager, 
not much, A man with as much constructive 
know-how as there is in Wahlberg doesn't 
have to move fast. He just has to be there. 

And it is with the sincere hope that he 
is there before and when the general as- 
Sembly convenes for its next regular session 
in 1963. We hope that now, tomorrow, he 
Can be given the responsibility of drafting 
a legislative program. 

So Merry Christmas, Vernon—and we're 
going to call you Christmas Day at Gunder- 
. £2855 to repeat the greeting in person. 


New Frontiers Become Old 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 7 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “New Frontiers Become Old” 
Which appeared in the January 16, 1962, 
edition of the Lafayette (Ind.) Journal- 
Courier. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEw FRONTIERS BECOME OLD 

President Kennedy appeared and soginded 
Confident and sure of himself and the cause 
of the free world as he delivered his state 
of the Union message before Congress. 

Mr. Kennedy is the president of us all 
and all must wish him well, as we do. Yet 
there is more than a little suspicion, upon 
Meditation, that the President approached 
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complex domestic and international prob- 
lems a little too glibly. Solutions sounded 
a bit too easy. Consistency appeared to be 
lacking. The President called for common- 
sense yet some of his proposals raise the 
question whether he himself does not fall 
short here on some points, giving cause for 
no little alarm. His striving for confidence 
may well have discouraged it on the part of 
citizens generally. 

The President would extend and broaden 
welfarism. Government would become still 
bigger, which means shrinking of individual 
freedom. Spending would be increased. 
The President demanded progress which 
would make the Nation ready to seize the 
burden and glory of freedom. Such flowery 
rhetoric is strongly appealing. But in the 
next breath he asked unparalleled powers 
for himself and a vast program, details of 
which can as yet only be guessed. - 

On the credit side, the President provided 
reason for assurance. He pitched U.S: 
foreign policy to the goal of a peaceful world 
of free and independent peoples. His 
foreign policy proposals were keyed to the 
theory that prosperity must be maintained 
at home to counter successfully the con- 
stant threat posed by Communists. As to 
Berlin, he said, “we are prepared to talk when 
appropriate, and to fight, if necessary.” He 
proposed to strengthen the Nation's defenses. 
The state, he maintained, must be the serv- 
ant of citizens and not their master. Gov- 
ernment policies would be determined by 
the public interest. He would build a 


‘strong America. And so on—worthy, praise- 


worthy and commendable goals. 

But some of the goals and the method 
of achieving many of them are bound to 
stir up bitter controversy. It had been 
widely supposed -that the President might 
tone down his new legislative program in 
view of rising conservative sentiment over 
the Nation, as he himself had indicated. 
But there was no toning down. The Presi- 
dent requested an extensive and expensive 
domestic package, in the fields of health, 
education, agriculture, civil rights, taxes, 
and others. Some were repeated, after fail- 
ure or inaction in Congress last year. Other 
programs were added. Crucial decisions 
were demanded quickly, which is not likely 
to happen. 

The President requested weapons to fight 
inflation but at the same time proposed 
spending programs which must work to pro- 
mote the same inflation. He paid lip service 
to a balanced budget, but suggested many 
lavish new spending programs. He would 
cut taxes, yet spend more and at the same 
time balance the budget and contain infla- 
tion. z 
While contending that Government should 
serve the people, he asked increased author- 
ity for the executive branch, in a number 
of fields, from taxes to tariffs. 

The President covered the waterfront, of- 
fering to combat, cure, and alleviate trou- 
bles which confront the people, from polio, 
as it endangers children to illness for the 
aged. 

Claims were made for notable gains dur- 
ing his first year in office, in varied fields. 
Obviously he sought to take credit for them. 
Yet much of his initial legislative program 
Was rejected or not even introduced (as in 
civil rights), and little of an’ that was 
done has been on the books long enough to 
produce positive results. 

If the United Nations is imperfect, the 
President held that little more could be 
expected in an imperfect world. In some 
other respects, as in this, his arguments did 
not always seem realistic or sound. 

While seeking to give assurances on the 
Nation's strength, and in promising to in- 
crease it, the President never once confessed 
that the weakness he charged during the 
campaign did not exist. 
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The President's erstwhile New Frontier has 
become an Old Frontier, it proves. Little if 
anything has been changed. 

The anticipated dispłay of concern for na- 
tional unity did not materialize. 

Despite the demands of the cold war, there 
is no indication of any contraction of do- 
mestic programs. Rather, an expansion ís 
asked. No offsetting economies are proposed 
for increased defense spending. 

The President’s claims of progress in many 
fields must be discounted. Performance has 
not matched words. Is this to be true 
again? In many respects it must be hoped 
that this will happen. 

There is a very real limit to the Nation's 
resources. There is a limit to the extent the 
people should be pampered. Projected bene- 
fits may well turn out to be exceedingly 
harmful. Of necessity there is a real differ- 
ence of opinion as to what constitutes “pub- 
lic interest.” 

The changing trend in national thought 
places considerable doubt about the enact- 
ment of much of the President's program. 
Thinking seems to be away from much he 
suggests rather than for more of it. 

Americans will keep in mind that the 
Congress is strongly Democratic in both 
Chambers. Responsibility rests squarely with 
Democrats, who control the White House as 
well as Congress. There is comfort in the 
knowledge that a conservative coalition, ap- 
parently growing stronger with each passing 


which threaten national security and sta- 
bility and world peace. 


The Late Honorable John J. Riley 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, those who 
established our cherished liberty and our 
Government have long been gone from 
the scene of their labors. The great 
trust has descended to us through count- 
less hands. Some of these hands— 
Members of this House and this genera- 
tion’s keepers of the trust—are almost 
daily dropping from among us. 

One of those who carried his share 
of this burden stanchly and well was 
my good friend, the late House Member, 
JohN J. RET, from South Carolina’s 
Second District. On January 2, at the 
age of 66, he was fatally stricken by a 
heart attack. 

As longevity is reckoned today, JoHN 
Rizr should have been with us for 
many more productive years. But who 
can tell when the sands of time shall 
run out for any man? It is hard for his 
family, friends, and colleagues to accept 
the fact of Jonn Ritey’s passing. But 
I think Jonn would like us to consider 
these words of Plutarch in our remem- 
brance here today: 

The measure of a man’s life is the well 
spending of it, and not the length. 


I know that Jonn Rmey subscribed to 
this philosophy, for he lived it fully in 
the span of his allotted years. 
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Joun RILEY served eight terms in Con- 
gress. He was first elected to the 79th 
Congress in 1945 to succeed the late 

P. Fulmer. He was a conservative in 
the best tradition of southern Demo- 
crats. He wanted a strong country 
which will endure. He wanted a bal- 
aneed budget. He wanted a nation 
which will lead wisely and well. He 
wanted to contribute to the making of 
these and he did so in full measure. 

Joun RILEY possessed a full measure 
of humility; described by Tennyson as 
“the highest virtue, mother of them all.” 
He brought to this House a forthright 
spirit and what Virgil called “the noblest 
motive * * * the public good.” As a 
teacher in the public schools of Orange- 
burg, S.C., and at Clemson College, he 
epitomized the criterion of a scholar's 
utility described by Coleridge as “the 
number and value of the truths he has 
circulated, and the minds he has awak- 
ened.” The deliberations of this House 
and the committees on which he served 
have often benefited from his judicious 
and scholarly contributions. No wide- 
eyed dreamer was he. His experience 
and success in real estate and the build- 
ing and loan business gave him a knowl- 
edgeable and practical approach to this 
Nation's economic and social problems. 
His dedication and espousal of an ade- 
quate military posture for this country 
was forged in the crucible of World War 
I in which he served in the U.S. Navy. 

We shall miss Jon RILEY’s loyal 
friendship, his wise counsel, his many 
personal kindnesses, his clear vision and 
vigorous support of the great institu- 
tions, interests, and traditions of Amer- 
ica. I shall mourn this good man, for 
I was close to him and I knew him for 
the sterling qualities that he possessed. 
He was sound. He was strong. He was 
good for the Nation. I share the grief 
which is felt in overwhelming measure 
by his widow and family. 


Threatened Airline Strike Could Be 
Disastrous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


of OH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, for- 
tunately—at least for the time being— 
a disastrous strike affecting the sched- 
uled airline industry has been averted. 
How long this truce—albeit an involun- 
tary one—can prevail appears to be the 
responsibility of the Air Line Pilots 
Association. 

As I understand it, Mr. Speaker, a 
Presidential Commission was duly ap- 
pointed to arbitrate disagreements in- 
volving Pan American World Airways 
and Trans World Airlines over the prob- 
lem of crowding the cockpit; in other 
words, the acceptance by the pilots’ 
union of another man up forward who 
didn't happen to belong to its organi- 
zation, 
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U.S.-flag carriers operating overseas 
have enough troubles combating their 
foreign competitiors—the ratio is some- 
thing like 15 to 2 across the North At- 
lantic—without. being forced to face dis- 
harmony at home. The carriers are not 
at fault; this is a so-called jurisdictional 
problem, involving differences between 
the ALPA and the FEIA, 

The airlines and the FEIA are in 
agreement in principle. The ALPA has 
found the conclusions of a Presidential 
factfinding board to be contrary to its 
featherbedding designs. 

Mr. Speaker, a gentleman more ac- 
complished than myself in matters of in- 
ternational air operations has written a 
most commendable article on the impli- 
cations of a strike affecting our inter- 
national air carriers. While it is true 
that the strike D-day—January 9—has 
passed without incident, I commend to 
this body a most important study of the 
whole problem written for the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer by its distinguished foreign 
news analyst, Mr. William H. Hessler. 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Hes- 
sler’s searching article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

THREATENED AIRLINE STRIKE COULD BE 
DISASTROUS 


(By William H. Hessler) 


A dozen U.S. airlines operate into foreign 
countries, mainly into Latin America and 
Canada. Three of them—Pan American, 
TWA, and Northwest, have services to Europe, 
Africa, Asia, and other places. These U.S. 
flag airlines in oversea service are valuable 
as dollar earners, especially in a period when 
the United States is short of exports and is 
losing gold reserves. 

They—and a few major domestic lines, 
too—are valuable also as a backup for the 
U.S. Air Force and Navy, since hundreds of 
their big, fast, long-range jets are specially 
equipped for logistic operations for the mili- 
tary and are always on call, with aircrews, 
ground crews, and valuable operating and 
repair installations throughout the world. 

Without this ready reserve, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment would have to maintain a much 
larger transport fleet, at great expense to the 
taxpayers. Yet the airlines, as long as they 
prosper or even break even, operate without 
any subsidy. 

In oversea operations, the competition is 
intense and becoming more so. The US.- 
flag lines must meet the competition of gov- 
ernment-owned or subsidized foreign-flag 
lines, The better foreign-line carriers pay 
wages only half what U.S. lines pay. The 
lesser ones pay only one-third. 

In these conditions, the strike threatened 
by the airline pilots, with a January 9 dead- 
line, poses a grave danger for the country. 
If it comes, it will be a pointless and need- 
less strike, because it turns very largely on 
whether the third man in a Jet cockpit with 
two pilots should be (1) another pilot or 
(2) a flight engineer with a pilot's main 
qualifications and training. 

So it’s a jurisdictional dispute between 
two elegant labor unions—the Airline Pilots 
Association and the Flight Engineers Inter- 
national Association. The case ought to be 
settled. First, the regulations of the Federal 
Aviation Agency specifically do not require 
the third pilot for safety, Second, the issue 
was explored by a Presidential Commission 
headed by Prof. Nathan P. Feinsinger, which 
on October 17 recommended a reasonable 
(and fairly complicated) plan for scttlement, 

This plan was accepted by the four major 
airlines then involved. It was endorsed by 
President Kennedy as “fair and equitable” 
and as “an honorable way to a peaceful set- 
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tlement of a difficult union dispute which 
has plagued the airline industry for years.” 
Two Presidential emergency boards endorsed 
the Feinsinger plan. The flight engineers’ 
union also accepted. Only the pilots are 
holding out—and waiting out the 30-day 
cooling-off period imposed by the Govern- 
ment. 

Pan American is the largest of US. air- 
lines in oversea service, and the only large 
one engaged solely on foreign routes. It also 
is the one directly involved in the strike 
threat with the January 9 date on it. Some 
figures on Pan Am's dispute therefore will 
illustrate the much larger problem. 

Pan Am has 23,000 employees spread 
through 80 countries. Of these, 1,370 are 
pilots—6 percent of employees. But they 
draw an average of $18,000 a year—18 percent 
of Pan Am’s payroll—for an average of 54 
hours a month of cockpit time. About 100 
of Pan Am's pilots drew pay of more than 
$30,000 each in 1960. These are the cream 
of the elite of U.S. organized labor. 

The demand for third pilots, if one is to 
judge by the Federal Aviation Agency’s pol- 
icy. is featherbedding—requiring the em- 
ployment of men not needed for safe and 
efficient operation of the aircraft. In addi- 
tion to this demand, the pilots also are ask- 
ing increases in wages and reduction of 
working hours. 

Pan Am estimates that the annual cost 
of the whole package—third pilots, higher 
wages, and additional pilots to make up for 
shorter work hours—would more than dou- 
ble the present pilot payroll of $27 million 
a year. 
Except for some thousands of persons 
lucky enough to own Pan American stock, 
the profitability of the company is of no 
great moment in itself. But the whole 
country has a stake in this dispute, all the 
same, because the country needs a healthy 
airline industry and especially a strong over- 
seas airline system under the U.S. flag. 
It needs this for commercial and mili- 
tary reasons alike. It also needs the over- 
sea earnings of these airlines in worldwide 
routes to generate foreign exchange and so 
to help meet the long-term threat to the 
dollar. 

Last year U.S. residents were spending 
nearly $200 million more for air transport 
with foreign-flag carriers than foreign na- 
tionals were spending with U.S.-fiag airlines. 
That imbalance will be much worse if the 
competitive position of our oversea airlines 
is impaired. And it obviously will be seri- 
ously impaired (1) if the strike takes place 
January 9, or (2) if the strike is averted by 
meeting the air pilots’ demands. 

Domestic airlines generally are in trouble. 
But the U.S. Government has the means of 
adopting correctives, because it can reduce 
excessive competition on profitable lines, or 
change fares and freight rates, or do various 
other But our oversea airlines are 
bucking ever greater foreign competition— 
over which the United States has little or 
no control. 

The foreign competition is not only from 
more foreign carriers and some rate-cutting, 
but also in the form of consortiums and 
pooling arrangements among them. 

On the relatively high-density North At- 
lantic routes, U.S.-flag carriers moved 59.5 
percent of all passengers a decade ago. To- 
day the comparable figure is 39.9 percent. 
The US. carriers’ share is going to drop 
further—much further—if they are priced 
out of the market by a doubling of their 
Pilot payrolls. 

A strike would be costly, no matter what 
the outcome. And some of the traffic it 
would divert to forelgn-flag carriers could 
never be recovered—given the intensely com- 
petitive nature of the industry. Pan Am's 
23,000 employees of course would pay a sub- 
stantial penalty also, since most would be 
laid off for the duration of a strike. 
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A lot has been spoken and written in the 
last year or so about the adverse position to 
which the United States has fallen in world 
competition. Many sectors of our industrial 
plant are old and inefficient, compared to the 
newly built plants of Western Europe and 
Japan, By allowing wage rates and other 
production costs to soar with the inflationary 
trend, we have priced ourselves out of one 
market after another. 

The European Common Market, although 
welcome for political and strategic reasons, is 
a formidable challenge. It may replace the 
United States as the dominating factor in the 
world economy. 

The problem of the U.S. oversea airlines is 
only one segment of this larger problem. 
But it is crucial, for it is a unique industry. 
It is unique because the U.S. carriers, without 
subsidy, paying two to three times higher 
wages than foreign carriers, have managed to 
keep their heads above water by good, pro- 
gressive management, against the rising com- 
petition of many subsidized foreign carriers. 

There is no way we can protect our U.S. 
oversea carriers from foreign competition, 
as tariffs can protect many internal indus- 
tries. But we at least can pursue policies 
that do not add to the handicaps of these 
airlines. Failing in this, we inevitably will 
be driven to the costly subsidy program we 
have employed for many years to keep a U.S. 
merchant marine in existence—because we 
cannot, as a matter of national security, do 
without a merchant fleet. of the air. 


Cold War Council 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr, WILEY, Nr. President, today we 
are engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
against communism. The cold war 
wages on many fronts: military, eco- 
nomic, political, and ideological. 

Historically, the United States has not 
engaged in large-scale efforts to export 
its political and economic philosophy. 
As a nation, we have, rather, respected 
for others what we will fight to preserve 
for ourselves: that is, the right of self 
determination in the formation of na- 
tional programs and policies. 

The global effort of communism to 
export its ideology and subvert the world, 
however, has required a change in U.S. 
policy. In effect, we are now attempt- 
ing to encourage nations to join together 
in establishing international machinery 
for (a) combating the outspreading of 
communism (b) peacefully settling: dif- 
ferences among nations, and (c) gen- 
erally promoting peace and progress. As 
yet, however, we have not—in my judg- 
ment—developed the nonmilitary coun- 
teroffensives necessary to bring about an 
early defeat of the communistic ideology. 

For these reasons, I have previously 
recommended: first the establishment of 
a “Citizens Council for Advocacy of 
Freedom” to more effectively spread the 
word of the ideas and ideals of freedom; 
or second create an Ideological Warfare 
Agency—to mobilize effort—on both 
home and international fronts—to better 
coordinate and more effectively execute 
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ideological warfare to speed the ultimate 
triumph of freedom over communism. 

I was particularly interested, there- 
fore, to review in the Torch magazine 
published by the Milwaukee Advertising 
Club a thought provoking article on the 
need for—and activities of—the Cold 
War Council. Delineating the goals and 
actions of the Council, the article reflects 
constructively upon the great need for 
greater citizen—as well as govern- 
mental—efforts to win the Cold War. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the arti- 
cle printed in the Appendix in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tre Coro War CouncIL: New CHALLENGE 

AND OPPORTUNITY FOR MILWAUKEE Cirr- 

ZENS IN ADVERTISING 


(By Henry Mayers) 
WHAT DOES THE COLD WAR COUNCIL DO? 


The following is excerpted from the coun- 
ell's excellent campaign literature which 
is available in the form of newspaper, broad- 
cast, direct mail and outdoor poster pub- 
licity. See end of article. 

The Cold War Council is a nonpolitical 
organization of liberals and conservatives 
who submerge their political differences and 
unite in eternal hostility against all forms 
of tyranny over the mind of man. 

Both Democrats and Republicans have 
made graye misjudgments in the past in the 
face of the Soviet challenge. But the most 
serious mistake an American can make to- 
day is to impugn the motives of other good 
Americans who may have blundered in their 
fight against communism. 

The Cold War Council is not a formal or- 
ganization with membership cards, dues 
and regular meetings. It is a group of 
dedicated citizens, operating through a 
number of committees. Some of the com- 
mittee members do writing, some make 
publicity or organizational contacts, others 
serve as public speakers, as office workers, 
as researchers, as expediters, as petition 
distributors. 

Some citizens of conservative views tend 
to believe that neighbors who call them- 
selves liberals are moving toward commu- 
nism, while those of liberal views tend to 
believe that it is the conservatives who aid 
communism by crediting it with liberal- 
ism, Such argument over who is the best 
anti-Communist makes neither one of 
them effective. When neighbors are thus 
divided, the real Communists rejoice. 

What the Communist conflict managers 
fear most is the unity of all intelligent citi- 
zens of the United States and the free world 
against the Soviet threat. The starting 
point for such unity must be with Ameri- 
cans, who understand that both are politi- 
cal parties have failed to meet that threat 
on any other basis than expediencies that 
compromise both principles and morality. 

The developing mood of outrage in Amer- 
ica must not be a mere partisan mood that 
accentuates differences between liberals and 
conservatives who share basic beliefs in lib- 
erty and justice. Those beliefs unite all 
Americans. They are infinitely stronger than 
views that divide us. The Cold War Council 
urges governmental action affecting our for- 
eign affairs. It avoids all domestic political 
issues that divide good Americans, It unites 
all shades of honest political opinion. 

There are numerous existing organizations 
to combat communism these days. What is 
the special area of the Cold War Council? 

America faces two distinct threats from 
communism. One is Communist infiltration 
in out internal society. The other is the 
global threat of Soviet imperialism which 
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could isolate the United States by gaining 
dominion of Latin America and other conti- 
nents, 

The Cold War Council is concerned pri- 
marily with the global threat, and more par- 
ticularly with U.S.S.R. global propaganda 
which is a fundamental weapon of Commu- 
nist conquest overseas. 

Faced by an aggressive psychological of- 
fensive by the United States, won't the So- 
vilets react by starting a nuclear war? 

The odds are that their reactions would 
be just the opposite. If the Kremlin thought 
it could profitably launch a nuclear war, it 
would have done so already. It will not do 
so as long as we have our own nuclear de- 
terents. Nuclear war could still grow out 
of a limited war, such as the Soviets might 
start over Berlin. If that happens, it will be 
largely because of the West's weakness in 
propaganda warfare. 

The Soviets are haunted by possible defec- 
tions to the West, even in peacetime. They 
maintain the most elaborate political espi- 
onage system within the army, to forestall 


Western propaganda, the Soviets would be 
less inclined than ever to risk war. The 
Kremlin leaders, confronted on the psycho- 
logical war front with the superior force of 
truthful counterpropaganda, would be more 
likely to resort to some face saving with- 
drawal, than to risk defeat. They haye al- 
ways done this when confronted with a de- 
termined show of force by the West. 

Why can't U.S. propaganda be positive 
rather than negative? Why can't we merely 
sell the American t, rather than 
anticommunism? 

Explaining America must, of course, be 
part of our message to people overseas. But 
to be effective, U.S. communication overseas 
must serve needs of the people to whom it is 
addressed. The people of underdeveloped 
countries already know that living in the 
United States is better than anywhere else. 
Many would gladly change places with any- 
one in America, just to get to our blessed 
country. However, they do not know that 
millions today living under communism 
would eagerly change places with them. 

Must the United States match the volume 
of Communist propaganda going on all over 
the world all the time? 

Soviet Russia spends $2 billion annually to 
maintain its worldwide propaganda appa- 
ratus. It takes this enormous expenditurd 
to smother the truth about Communist aims 
and methods and to prove that black is 
white. 

The free world, therefore, does not have to 
match communism’s expenditures for propa- 
ganda. But the free world must match the 
Communist will to win and match their 
understanding of propaganda. 

America’s great genius and leadership in 
the art of mass communications should be 
mobilized for the eonduct of propaganda 
warfare. 

The necessary talent would be available 
if called on by a government that recognized 
the need of an all-out response to the Soviet 
propaganda challenge. 

The U.S. information Agency is said to be 
spending about $100 million annually. Isn't 
that enough to get the truth across to the 
crucial continents? 

That's a lot of money, but most of it Is 
spent only to spread information about the 
United States. There is a vast difference be- 
tween such information services and propa- 
ganda warfare, which must appeal to the self- 
interest of the peoples of the target coun- 
tries. Our Government’s failure to distin- 
guish between information and propaganda 
warfare is at the heart of the cold war 
problem. 

The massive warfare conducted by Soviet 
political and propaganda activities around 
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the world cannot be met by anything less 
than “massive retaliation.” 

The Cold War Council is an organization 
of private citizens of all types: business peo- 
ple, students, craftsmen, housewives, pro- 
fessionals. But, because the council was 
founded by professionals in advertising, 
public relations, broadcasting, and journal- 
ism, its founders are sometimes asked if the 
council itself proposes to enter the global 
war arena, The answer is no. 

Our job is to appeal to our Government to 
take massive action in nonmilitary warfare. 
We know that our leaders must respond to 
public sentiment. Developing public senti- 
ment through every channel of public com- 
munications is the purpose of the Cold War 
Council. 

The Soviet myth can be exploded among 
the underdeveloped nations of the world. 
But it cannot be exploded by a single state- 
ment by a U.S. President, duly reported on a 
Voice of America broadcast, and then 
forgotten. 

Any citizen who reads the news these 
days must feel concerned over that aspect of 
the cold war called the propaganda war. 
If the citizen happens to be in the adver- 
tising or public relations business, his 
thoughts turn in that direction more fre- 
quently. Also more critically. 

In recent years I have had extensive per- 
sonal and correspondence contacts on this 
subject with men and women in advertis- 
ing and public relations. Their views vary 
from mild alarm to agonized despair over 
Uncle Sam's inadequacies in this business of 
communicating ideas overseas. These pro- 
fessional frustrations are compounded by an 
awareness that, as private citizens, they can 
individually do nothing to improve matters. 

They need feel such frustration no longer. 
For those engaged in public relations, adver- 
tising or media work, there Is on the horizon 
a plan whereby they can make definite con- 
tributions toward improving our Govern- 
ment’s propaganda outlook. They can 
assume a much needed leadership in a 
comprehensive citizen-action plan developed 
by the Cold War Council, 

This organization, founded early in 1961 
by a group of California men and women 
in communications. industries, proposes 
definite citizen steps toward achleying more 
realistic and more professional U.S. propa- 
ganda warfare. The premise of the Cold War 
Council is that to win such warfare, our 
country must go far beyond the present re- 
stricted efforts of the US. Information 
Agency. The overall aim of the council 
is to awaken Congress and the administra- 
tion in Washington to the importance of 
propaganda in the cold war we have been 
steadily losing. The council urgés specific 
steps that can eventually turn the world 
propaganda tide in our favor. 

Those steps are many, starting with a com- 
plete reappraisal of why we have been losing 
the propaganda war so steadily. One aspect 
of that appraisal has already been made by 
a group of 12 U.S. Senators. Almost 3 years 
ago, they recognized that the intensity and 
skill of enemy propaganda is in good part 
due to the existence of special indoctrina- 
tion schools in Moscow, Prague, Peking, and 
other Red training centers. Communist re- 
cruits are brought to these so-called “Friend- 
ship Universities” from all parts of the world, 
particularly from Free Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. They get years of intensive train- 
ing in political and anda warfare be- 
fore returning to their native lands as Com- 
munist leaders. 

Concerned over such infiltration of free 
world nations by thousands of Red “con- 
filct warriors” annually, the 12 U.S.-Senators 
came to an obvious conclusion; If the free 
world is to effectively combat these highly 
trained Communist agents, free world citi- 
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zens, too, must have special training schools 
for nonmilitary warfare. 

Legislation that would establish a US. 
Freedom Academy was duly drawn up and 
jointly sponsored by the 12 Senators, who, 
incidentally, represent both political parties. 
The Freedom Academy bill was first Intro- 
duced in Congress in February 1959. Since 
the United States is already 40 years late in 
coming to grips with Communist strategy 
for global political warfare through highly 
trained agents, the Congressmen sponsoring 
a Freedom Academy have urged the prompt 
passage of enabling legislation during every 
congressional session since February 1959. 
But without success. The Freedom Academy 
bill is still tied up in committees. Its spon- 
sors can only hope that it will get to the floor 
of the Senate and House next year. 

The Freedom Academy bill is but symbolic 
of a number of steps that can and must be 
taken by our Government if we are to realis- 
tically face communism's round-the-globe 
and round-the-clock warfare against the 
free world. Yet our Government seems in no 
particular hurry to take any of such steps. 

Why is there such apathy in Washington 
toward this obvious gap in the U.S. and free 
world defense structure? The reasons are 
many and involved, but one of them is fairly 
obvious; Most Congressmen give priority to 
those matters about which their constituents 
are clearly interested and persistently vocal. 
They hear practically nothing from back 
home about the Freedom Academy bill. 

Throughout the United States, there is 
great citizen concern about our cold war 
failures, and especially about our propaganda 
inadequacies. But that concern has yet to 
be organized. It is yet to be channeled and 
given a voice that will be heard in Washing- 
ton. 

That is the job to which the Cold War 
Council is dedicating itself.. Passage of the 
Freedom Academy bill is but one of the steps 
our Government must take if we are to start 
reversing the tide in the cold war. 

Specific Washington actions In other areas 
are also advocated by the Cold War Council. 
President Kennedy is being urged to seize 
the diplomatic offensive by proclaiming to 
the world a “manifesto of freedom.” This 
was proposed by a New York Times editorial 
2 months ago, reprinted and ‘circulated by 
the council. The council is also urging both 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee to unite 
in thoroughly reappraising the role of propa- 
ganda in the cold war. It is pointing out 
that the Information Agency was established 
as a peacetime information operation with 
a peacetime budget in 1948, and that the 
scope, objectives, and methods of that 
Agency have never since been reevaluated by 
top level congressional committees, in the 
light of the stepped-up cold war. Simul- 
taneously, the council is urging that our 
Government create a top level, full time 
general staff for psychological warfare, co- 
ordinated with other Federal departments 
and agencies, but geared for independent 

“and prompt action. (The Soviet Ministry 
for Psychological and Propaganda Warfare 
has equal status with the diplomatic and 
the military.) 

The logic and the urgency of the above 
steps are thoroughly outlined in the Cold 
War Council's Bulletin No. 2. This 16-page 
illustrated pamphlet not only enlightens 
citizens on our cold war vulnerabilities, but 
suggests a number of constructive steps that 
any average citizen can take to help get Gov- 
ernment action. x 

In the preparation of such literature the 
Cold War Council has been aided by a num- 
ber of nationally known professionals In the 
international communications field, also 
by prominent advertising leaders like Ted 
Repplier, Leo Burnett, Walter Weir, James 
Webb Young, and Don Belding. The coun- 
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cil seeks primarily to stimulate citizen ac- 
tion at local, community levels, under the 
leadership of committeemen largely re- 
cruited from the advertising, public relations, 
and media fields. In each area, such com- 
mittees carry the council message to the 
public through local publicity, through con- 
tacts with service clubs, civic organizations, 
churches, labor unions, and similar citizen 
groups, and, above all, through contact with 
large business establishments. 

The first major community in which this 
program is to be undertaken is Los Angeles, 
where the Cold War Council program will 
get underway in mid-October. Local media 
have already pledged press and broadcast 
publicity, free outdoor posters, etc. In ad- 
dition to the donated media, some Cold War 
Council advertising will be paid for by busi- 
ness groups undertaking the distribution of 
council literature. One of the first such or- 
ganizations to sponsor the Cold War Council 
program is the California Savings & Loan 
League. The board of this organization is 
urging its 300 savings and loan association 
members to purchase and distribute Cold 
War Council literature to account holders, 
and to tell the council story through news- 
paper and broadcast advertising, copy for 
which is furnished by the Cold War Council. 

Other business firms and civic organiza- 
tions in California will give similar coopera- 
tion to the Cold War Council's ¢ducational 
program in California during the coming 
months. 

Outside of California, leading advertising 
people in more than a dozen cities are in 
contact with the Los Angeles undertaking, 
and report themselyes ready to develop 
similar community level organizations in the 
near future. The Los Angeles headquarters 
of the Cold War Council responds to inquirles 
from citizens in all parts of the country with 
samples of its literature and details of its 
plans and progress. i 
“The author, Henry Mayers, chairman of 
the Cold War Council, is president of Davis, 
Johnson, Mogul & Colombatto, Inc., a Los 
Angeles advertising agency. In 1958 the 
Western States Advertising Agencies Asso- 
ciation named him Western Advertising Man 
of the Year. In the same year he was re- 
cruited for the executive reserve of the 
US. Information Agency. His continuous 
Washington contact through that Agency 
has been supplemented by extensive travels 
throughout the world, during which he has 
visited oversea USIS posts in 17 countries. 

Mr. Mayers has long been an advocate of 
a more vigorous U.S. propaganda effort 
abroad, and has written extensively for 
American and foreign publications concern- 
ing the Communist propaganda challenge to 
the West. An article on this subject in Ad- 
vertising Age earlier this year, resulted in a 
number of countrywide contacts from simi- 
larly minded citizens engaged in advertising 
and public relations work. This response en- 
couraged him to found the Cold War Coun- 
cil, an organization of citizens, chiefly in 
communications fields, who seek to strength- 
en the United States in the cold war. 

Mr: Mayers is also board chairman of Mag- 
azines for Friendship, Inc., a founder of its 
affiliates, Magazines for Asia, and Magazines 
From Americans, and & director of the Stu- 
dents International Center at UCLA. All 
these organizations are active in projects for 
improving the image of the United States 
in foreign countries. 

Torch has asked Mr. Mayers to explain the 
workings of the Cold War Council in the 
belief that many dedicated Milwaukee adver- 
tising people would wish to see their unique 
talents personally invglved in the great 
struggle of our time. 

Those who desire to develop a similar com- 
munity-level organization for our city are 
invited to use the columns of this magazine 
to express their ylews——Enprror. 
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California Tomorrow—The Challenge of 
Growth and the Need for Coordinated 
Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, Califor- 
nia welcomes growth. But we recog- 
nize that it also brings problems. I 
think our attempt to meet these prob- 
lems—of urban sprawl, air and water 
contamination, the spreading maze of 
freeways, the loss of farm and recre- 
ational space—is of national signifi- 
cance and interest. 

One such effort worth attention is a 
report just issued by a new private non- 
profit statewide organization called 
California Tomorrow. It documents 
the challenge of growth and the 
struggle for land, water, air, and space. 
I ask unanimous consent that a sum- 
mary of the report be printed in the 
Appendix of the Reconp, along with two 
editorials on the subject from the San 
Francisco Examiner and the Sacra- 
mento Bee. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 
STATEWIDE Commirree Reports on CALI- 

FORNIA’s Stnvccrxe To REMAIN BEAUTIFUL 

AND PRODUCTIVE 

California Tomorrow, a nonprofit statewide 
organization, today issued a report which 
termed California's growth problems at the 
“crisis” stage and said the solutions are the 
responsibility and concern of every resident 
of the State. 

The 64-page document, entitled “Cali- 
fornia Going, Going.“ was written by Alfred 
E. Heller, Nevada City newspaper publisher 
and president of California Tomorrow, and 
Samuel E. Wood, Sacramento, conservation 
and planning authority and director of the 
recently formed group. 

The report details the various forces and 
pressures threatening California's bright 
lands,” and points to two great defects in 
efforts to cope with the situations being 
Caused by continuing population increase: 
lack of unified and coordinated planning at 
all levels of government, local, State and Fed- 
eral, and the fact that the problems in almost 
every instance outrun the jurisdictions of 
the many overlapping units of government. 

It notes that with growth problems that 
dwarf those in every other State, California 
Spends less per capita on statewide physical 
and economic planning than every other 
State, except Indiana.” 

As a result, the report says, “the great 
State action agencies—such as the water, 
highway, and recreation agencies—are free 
to act independently in carving up Call- 
fornia's bright land because there is no State 
or regional coordinating policy, no general 
land development plan to guide them.” 

The report notes that although a State de- 
velopment plan has been authorized by the 
legislature since 1959, no money has been 
appropriated for it. 

“This is almost incomprehensible in light 
Of the fact that California will spend some 
855 billion on public works programs in the 
next 20 years. Can anyone imagine a private 
Corporation spending that sum without the 
guidance of a comprehensive plan to make 
every dollar count?” 
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The report points to the State division of 
highways as a major example of single 
agency planning and its defects. 

Noting the high degree of efficiency within 
the division and its highly talented person- 
nel, the report says: 

“Yet the division has been perpetually 
under fire, because in designing and locating 
freeways the division itself, lacking strong 
State policy direction, and sustained by the 
constitutionally provided gas tax fund, has 
too often falled to respect the plans of other 
agencies for the use of Oalifornia lands; in 
building freeways it has too often failed to 
respect the legitimate economic interests of 
farmers and merchants and others of the 
California economic community; it has too 
often failed to respect the esthetic and so- 
cial ill effects of its freeway locations, 

“Some of the best examples of the State's 
single interest, single agency method of plan- 
ning the use of California lands may be found 
in the highway division's record of failure to 
coordinate its construction programs with 
park end recreation demands. The division's 
attitude has helped California to delay for 20 
years a worthwhile roadside rest program, 
although such a program has long had the 
backing cf legislative committees and public 
and private organizations throughout the 
State.” 

The report criticizes the division's “user 
benefit” formula, a major factor in its 
method of choosing freeway routes, as inade- 
quate because “plainly and simply it fails to 
take into account the full economic, social 
and esthetic effects of frecway routings. 

The motorist who may be able to drive 


-10 miies an hour faster and save a pittance 


on yearly gasoline bills under the formula 
is not so happy after all when he sees a 
freeway reduce his town to a sium, or remove 
historical buildings, or deface a skyline, or 
defile a shoreline, or, in short, reduce com- 
munity values." 

The report deals in similar fashion with 
the single-ageney“ approach to planning 
employed by State water and recreation de- 
partments, and the various Federal agen- 
cles working in land development within the 
State. 

Citing the need for greatly strengthening 
regional planning and regional government 
to back it up, the report comments: 

“As things stand, citles and counties do 
not have an effective way to deal with State 
agencies involving the location of State col- 


Jeges and freeways and parks and water, 


projects. 

“If a city could express its land-use needs 
in cooperation with its neighbors, in terms 
of regional needs, the State would be com- 
pelled to listen, and could plan all its pro- 
grams accordingly.” 

The report notes that some decisions now 
being made by cities and counties, as well 
as decisions of Federal and State agencies, 
“are not based on studies of the whole area 
inyolved in the problem.” 

The basic problem, the California Tomor- 
row report declares, is this: 

“In accommodating our growing popula- 
tion, we must somehow maintain the beau- 
ty and fertility of the land, its water 
and its surrounding mantle of breathable air, 
upon which all California's population must 
depend for prosperity and comfortable life.” 

The report emphasizes that “to do such a 
job wo would have to make some basic de- 
cisions early in the game—decisions not be- 
ing made now and not even being seriously 
contemplated. 

“We would have to decide where to locate 
our new urban areas, and how to contain, 
guide, and direct their growth, so that they 
are confined to those lands best suited for 
urban growth. We might have to decide 
how big a given city should be, in order to 
sponsor healthy home life, healthy business 
and industry, while protecting agriculture 
and the beauty of our countryside. We 
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would have to decide to prepare and adopt 
comprehensive and coordinated land-use 
policies and plans for communities, regions, 
and the entire State. 

“And Washington would have to join this 
grand, almost utopian effort at harmony and 
cooperation, for about 46 percent of Cali- 
fornia land is federally owned, and about 
two-thirds of all public expenditures in 
California are Federal expenditures. Wash- 
ington, it is clear, has no small influence 
upon where and how our State grows.” 

The report heavily stresses the need for 
widespread public attention to the problem 
of proper State land and resources develop- 
ment. 

It warns in conclusion that without public 
awareness and public action between one- 
fourth to one-half of the State's best agri- 
cultural land in the next 20 years could 
be overrun by the “slurbs,” which are de- 
fined as “our sloppy, sleazy, sloyenly, slip- 
shod semicities.” 3 

California Tomorrow's principal aim is to 
bring about greater public awareness of the 
threats to CaMfornia’s natural resources. A 
19-member statewide advisory board of lead- 
ing businessmen, professional and civic 
leaders guides the work of the organization. 


CALIFORNIA'S PLANLESS SPRAWL 


In the beginning, California was fabu- 
lousiy rich, seemingly inexhaustibly so, in 
fertile land. It still is considered so by many. 
But it has expended its best land recklessly. 
That folly is continuing furiously, We wish, 
almost with a sense of futility, for words 
capable of proper expression of the urgency 
of the problem attending California's profii- 
gate misuse of its land resources. 

The folly is in the fact that urban sprawl 
is progressing utterly without plan. Cities, 
towns, and suburbs, swollen by the expand- 
ing population, are a vast maw into which 
the finest agricultural lands are disappear- 
ing. They make no distinction between good 
land and productive land. In bitter fact 
they seize first and almost always on the 
priceless and precious acreage indispensable 
to food production, inseparable from future 
progress and prosperity. - 

We have at hand an intensely perceptive 
report on this problem prepared by Cali- 
fornia Tomorrow, a nonprofit organization 
trying to persuade the people of California 
to preserve the State’s once incomparable 
beauty and productiveness. We stress the 
“once,” because California will not always, 


or even long, be beautiful and productive if 


it continues to turn its richest farmlands 
into subdivisions. 

The report says that California, with 
growth problems greater than any other 
State, spends less money per capita on re- 
gional and statewide physical and economic 
planning than any other State except In- 
diana. If such planning is not done region- 
ally, it will never be done at all. That is 
the way California is doing it now—not at 
all. Typical of the utter vacuum is the fact 
that the legislature in 1959 authorized a pro- 
gram of State development but never made 
an appropriation for it. 

Ironically, California will spend 855 billion 
in the next 20 years on public works, entirely 
without comprehensive planning. ` 

Here are some of the specifics of the 
problem: 

Three million acres of California's most 
productive irrigated agricultural land will 
be turned into cities before 1980. 

By 1980, too, 2 million more acres will 
have been converted to freeways, highways, 
parking, etc. 

Again by 1980, there will be 30 million 
people in the State, double the present 
population. California will become the most 
populous State in the Union before the end 
of 1962; 5 million new jobs will be needed; 
plus 160,000 new elementary schools, costing 
$5 Dillion. 
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Unified and coordinated regional planning, 
with relation to land resources, will ulti- 
mately become—possibly soon—the alterna- 
tive to a dearth of productive food land, 
even impoyerishment. We procrastinate in 
this at the expense of posterlty—with the 
reckoning less than 20 years in the future. 


— 


Tims Is HERE, Now, For REASSESSING 
PLANNING 


A statewide organization devoted to en- 
couraging more intelligent municipal and 
State planning took on the powerful State 
division of highways and the commission 
which oversees it in a scorching review en- 
titled California: Going, Going—. 

The organization, California Tomorrow, 
financed by the Heller Charitable and Edu- 
cation Fund and dignified by an advisory 
board which includes conservation, civic and 
business leaders in California life, says the 
division of highways is chopping up Califor- 
nia for freeways without regard for human 
and community values. 

It charges the division too often has failed 
to respect the plans of other agencies for the 
use of lands, the legitimate economic inter- 
ests of communities and individuals and the 
“esthetic and social ill effects“ of its freeway 
locations, 

To its credit, California Tomorrow clearly 
foresees the destruction of the proposed 
north-south 2d-3d Streets freeway would im- 
pose upon Sacramento as it crashes eight 
lanes wide through the redeveloped west 
end and the historic old city. It deplores 
this destruction in the same breath it be- 
moans the disgraceful Embarcadero Free- 
way in San Francisco and the proposed low 
span Emerald Bay highway at Lake Tahoe. 

The report says: 

While lip service is given to the “economic 
and general welfare of the community”, the 
division devotes its attention in its economic 
reports supporting freeway routes to its 
driver benefit formula, This formula trans- 
lates into dollar values the savings in dis- 
tance and time and safety to be gained by 
a driver over the proposed new route. 

What this kind of assessment fails to con- 
sider, California Tomorrow incisively points 
out, is that a highway user not only is a 
driver but a human being, a member of his 
community. 

In an assessment which should be read by 
every Californian the report says: 

He may be a farmer, a merchant, an ordi- 
nary Joe who is more than happy to be able 
to drive 60 miles an hour instead of 50 over 
a 2-mile stretch but who is not so happy 
when he sees that this opportunity in the 
form of a freeway to drive faster and save 
a pittance each year may also reduce his 
town to a slum by taking out part of its 
business section, some of Its historical 
buildings and limited developable areas as 
could happen in Nevada City; or deface a 
skyline as in San Francisco; erode a major 
portion of a beautiful park as in Los Angeles; 
defile a most breathtaking natural charm 
as a highway would do at the mouth of 
Emerald Bay; separate a great cy from its 
commercially valuable and potentially beau- 
tiful river front as in Sacramento; or in 
short reduce community values. 

It is this kind of so-called planning the 
Bee has fought, and will continue to fight. 
The desperate need for coordination, with 
land use and community values held jeal- 
ously in mind, long has been a concern of 
the Bee and will continue to be a concern. 
And it should be the concern of every think- 
ing Californian. The time for reassessment 
is here, now, 
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Oil and War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. KERR. Mr, President, on No- 
vember 13, 1961, at Chicago, my distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], delivered an 
important and significant address to the 
annual convention of the American 
Petroleum Institute on the subject “Oil 
and War.” I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the Appendix 
to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Om AND WAR 


(An address by Hon. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
Senator from Oklahoma) 


This meeting of the American Petroleum 
Institute takes place in the most perilous 
time we have ever faced—perilous for your 
industry, perilous for our Nation, perilous 
for civilization, It is a time of tension and 
fear, when the military forces of two mighty 
powers face each other across a thin strand 
of barbed wire at the barricades of. Berlin, 
and-all mankind trembles at the prospect of 
nuclear war. 

I come here today to speak to you about 
a war—not the war for which we are pre- 
pared, and which, because we are prepared 
and the Russians know it, will probably 
never come, but about the war which is 
already declared: about an economic war 
which we do not yet fully understand. I 
want to discusses it at this time because I 
believe this very lack of understanding is 
our greatest actual danger. I want to dis- 
cuss it at this place because you control our 
principal weapon, 

There is no need, with this audience, to 
dwell at lentgh on the impressive material 
achievements of the Soviet Union under 
communism, or upon the tragic spirtual and 
human price which the Russian people have 
paid for those achievements. The story of 
giant hydroelectric projects where once were 
barren wastes, of modern factories where 
once were villages, of huge apartments where 
once were cottages, of the privation and 
slave labor out of which all these were 
built—this is already familiar to Americans 
today. I am convinced that Khrushchev 
will not knowingly pursue a course which 
overnight would reduce this accomplishment 
of 40 years to radioactive rubble, I also 
believe that as a dedicated Communist he 
does not think that resort to nuclear war is 
necessary to accomplish Soviet objectives. 
We had best take at face value his widely 
quoted words: “We declare war upon you 
in the peaceful fleld of trade.” It was not a 
joke. It was a deadly serious statement of 
Soviet policy. 

I think Khrushchey means what he says. 
He believes that his slave state system can 
drive the free world and its free enterprise 
system into bankruptcy, and that Commu- 
nists can take over with all of the productive 
capacity intact. I believe this is the kind of 
war he intends to pursue for his Communist 
system through your lifetime and mine, 

Many of you know some of the facts which 
I will ask you to think about today. In dis- 
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cussing them, I do not mean to be an alarm- 
ist; but the time to guard the levees is when 
the crest of the flood appears on the upper 
reaches of the river. And so I would like to 
discuss the Soviet weapon, Soviet tactics, 
Soviet strategy, and America’s defense in the 
war which is already declared. 
THE SOVIET WEAPON 

The weapons in any trade war are goods 
for export. Russia is in the midst of a mas- 
sive program of industrialization and devel- 
opment of its resources. Shortages are the 
rule, rather than surpluses. It needs ma- 
chine tools and machines, both for use and 
to copy for production within Russia. It 
needs the specialized products of the West 
which are beyond the capability of Its pres- 
ent industrial complex. It needs consumer 
goods to meet the restive demands of a pop- 
ulation whose wants have been sacrificed to 
build basic industry. It needs raw materials. 
It needs food and fiber to compensate for the 
failure of Soviet agriculture. These things 
it can get only by barter or by purchase with 
hard currencies, which in turn can only be 
earned from exports. 

While some manufactured goods may be 
traded for purposes of prestige, only forest 
products and a few minerals are available for 
export, and the market for them is limited. 
There is one exception, one product in great 
demand and available for export in increasing 
quantities. The Soviet's principal weapon in 
the economic war is oil. The Soviet eco- 
nomic offensive will succeed or fail on the 
basis of the amount of Soviet oil which can 
be exported in exchange for the goods they 
need. 

The measure of the Soviet oll threat is its 
effort and success in exploration and produc- 
tion of crude petroleum—and the record ls 
impressive, 

Working in oil-rich virgin territory. be- 
tween 1950 and 1960 they added five times 
more reserves per foot drilled than we did, 
increasing proven Soviet reserves from about 
5 billion barrels to 25 billion barrels. And 
the 400 selsmograph crews working today 
will be 1,200 crews in 1965. 

While world oil production doubled be- 
tween 1950 and 1960, Soviet production 
quadrupled, from 700,000 to 3 million barrels 
per day. It is expected to reach 5 million 
barrels per day by 1965, an even faster rate 
of growth. 

How great an economic weapon—oil for 
export—will this rate of production yield? 
From less than 100,000 barrels per day in 
1954, exports to the free world more than 
doubled in 4 years to 200,000 barrels in 1958; 
doubled again to 400,000 barrels in 1960— 
supplying 8 to 9 percent of the European 
market. By 1965, Soviet exports to the free 
world could rise to a level of 800,000 barrels 
per day, over and above the 400,000 barrels 
per day supplied to the Soviet bloc, Based 
on this projected export capability, Soviet 
exports would account for about 15 to 18 
percent of the current West European mar- 
ket demand, 
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Let us consider how the weapon is used. 
What are the tactics? The first is to seek 
maximum sales to Japan and the industrial 
countries of Western Europe in return for 
machinery, steel, and hard currencies. These 
countries are looking for markets and bar- 
gains. The Soviets take advantage of their 
need to expand exports and offer them a cut- 
rate price: 

Japan is offered Soviet crude oil at $1 per 
barrel delivered at the Black Sea, or $2 de- 
livered in Japan. The Western price is 61.80 
at the Persian Gulf, or $2.30 delivered in 
Japan. 
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Finland is sold Soviet crude oil delivered 
at $2.39 per barrel, Iranian crude oil at $3.33. 
Sweden paid the Soviet $3.68 for kerosene 
which cost $451 from the Netherlands. 
West Germany paid the Soviet $3.48 for light 
fuel oll which cost $4.50 from Great Britain. 

After maximum sales in hard currency 
markets, the Soviets resort to barter of oil 
for food, fiber, and raw materials from under- 
developed countries. This is perhaps the 
most insidious and dangerous aspect of the 
Soviet offensive. Frequently dependent on 
sales of one or a few commodities for their 
whole economy, chronically short of hard 
currencies with which to buy on the world 
market, these countries are least ‘able to re- 
sist Soviet techniques, And a worldwide 
pattern emerges: 

Oll for tobacco from Greece. 

Oll for coffee from Brazil. 

Oil for fish from Iceland. 

Oil for cotton from Egypt. 

Oil for jute from India. 

Oil for sugar from Cuba. 

Oil for rubber from Ceylon. 

This is happening today. Next year and 
for years to come they hope to make this list 
grow. 

THE SOVIET STRATEGY 

Even from these few examples, the Soviet 
strategy will begin to be apparent. It is de- 
velopment, disruption, and dependence. 

First and foremost, they are filling the 
gaps in their own industrial development. 
Each sale for hard currencies, each barter for 
industrial goods contributes to the develop- 
ment of Russian industry and Russian nat- 
ural resources. It not only helps build the 
industrial base, but speeds the day when they 
will achieve an exportable surplus of in- 
dustrial products. Perhaps more important 
in the long run, it adds resources which may 
permit some investment in light industry to 
ease the pressure of consumer demand, 
Finally, the sinews of industrial competition 
are also the sinews of war. Consider the 
implication of widely, dispersed industrial 
complexes with independent sources of elec- 
trical and petroleum energy; a bombproof 
Pipeline system capable of delivering sup- 
Plies into the heart of Western Europe or a 
modern petrochemical industry. You re- 
Member the military value of adequate oil 
supplies. General George S. Patton outran 
his oil supplies in his drive across France 
and had to stop. Pipelines now under con- 
struction will flow from the Urals toward 
Western Europe and could ultimately con- 
nect with pipelines for which we are spend- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars from our 
side of the world to fuel the NATO armies. 

A second and equally obvious Soviet strat- 
egy is preemption of Western markets. So- 
viet entrance into the market has already 
contributed to softening the world price of 
oll, Most of the Western oil which goes into 
world markets is produced in areas which are 
politically volatilie—the Middle East, North 
Africa, South America, If the surplus ìn- 
creases, price weakens, sales decline, and the 
receipts from their primary income source 
fall—who will be blamed? The Soviets, or 
the Western companies holding the conces- 
sions? What is your experience? 

And the capture of Western markets can 
be but the first step in the campaign of eco- 
nomic disruption. The Soviets are emphasiz- 
ing exploration and production, not refining 
and marketing facilitica. In the free world 
the latter have been bullt by the interna- 
tional, oll companies to handle their own 
Products. The Soviets intend to use them 
to handle theirs. When American-owned 


Cuban refineries refused to process Soviet 


oll, the Cuban Government seized them. 
When Western companies in Ceylon refused 
to handle Soviet products, their terminal and 
Marketing facilities were nationalized. 

It is the third, and most cynical, aspect 
Of Soviet strategy which is most alarming. 
Whule the actual tonnage now involved in 
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Soviet barter deals may be small, the Soviets 
are making even deeper price cuts on long- 
term deals which will not only permanently 
shut the West off from the market, but lead 
to dependence on the Soviet Union. The 
Soviets are building both economic and 
political dependence in a twofold sense: first, 
they are building dependence on Soviet oll 
supplies; and, second, they are building de- 
pendence on Soviet markets for surplus local 
products and commodities which the Soviet 
Union will accept in exchange for {ts oll. In 


- certain countries an alarming percentage of 


their inland demand is already being sup- 
plied by Russia; Iceland, 100 percent; Cuba, 
100 percent; Finland, 99 percent; Egypt, 53 
percent; Yugoslavia, 47 percent; Uruguay, 44 
percent; and Greece, 23 percent. And where 
else can these countries sell the pulp, fish, 
cotton, wool, tobacco, and sugar which are 
their primary products? 

We have recently seen a classic example of 
the spiral of development, disruption, and 
dependence. The bottleneck in the Soviet 
petroleum industry is transportation. Their 
tanker fleet Is seriously inadequate. Pipe- 
line construction is crippled by a shortage of 
large-size pipe. The Soviets—solling crude 
oll to Italy for $1.87 per barrel, delivered at 
Italian ports, against a Western price of 
$2.17 f.0.b. eastern Mediterranean ports 
have now concluded with Italy a $200 mil- 
lion barter deal in which they will get 40-inch 
steel pipe. The Soviets will build a 2,800- 
mile pipeline capable of delivering one mil- 
lion barrels a day from the Urals to western 
Russia. Smaller lines will the oil 
through Poland to East Germany and to 
Czechoslovakia. But that is only the begin- 
ning. The Soviets will supply 20 percent of 
Italy's total oil needs for 5 years, and petro- 
leum products extracted from $1.37 Soviet 
crude oil in Italy will be distributed through- 
out the Common Market as tariff-privileged 
Italinn products. Are those who have joined 
their hearts and minds with us in freedom 
now to have their hands manacled to Russia 
with bonds of pipeline steel? 

THE FREE WORLD'S COUNTEROFFENSIVE 

So I say to you, the war is already de- 
clared. The weapon is already chosen. It 
is oll. The frontline troops are already 
drafted. They are the men and women of 
the American oil industry. The battlefield 
is already determined. It is in our export 
markets. We have only one choice: Whether 
to run or fight. If we run, we will find that 


financial, social, and political fallout can be’ 


deadly too. 

But if we fight—as fight we must—we 
must first free ourselves from some de- 
lusions, and devise a Western strategy, not 
for defense, but for a counteroffensive. I 
would not presume to advise this group on 
the tactics of trade war. I wilksuggest some 
elements of our strategy, not because I am 
an oll expert, but because it may help to 
stimulate our reaching some inescapable and 
overdue policy decisions, 

First, we must seek our natural allics in 
this economic war. The challenge presented 
by the Soviets is not to the United States 
alone. It is a challenge to the free world, 
and particularly to the oil-producing nations, 
présent and future. The governments and 
peoples of Canada, Mexico, Venezuela, Saudi 
Arabia, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Algeria, and Indo- 
nesia must be made to understand that they 
share our stake in free world markets, and 
will suffer more than we from Soviet in- 
trusion. All of the nations of the West, 
whether oll producers or not, must be made 
to understand the nature and purposes of 
the Soviet offensive, for every aspect of our 
strategy will require the cooperation of other 
nations. This is a dificult task for Amer- 
ican diplomacy, but an essential one which 
must be undertaken soon. 

Sécond, we must compete with the So- 
viets in finding and developing reserves. I 
know of no more fatal error which we could 
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make than to curtall exploration because of 
a current surplus of oil. Whatever the de- 
mand today, the future market is virtually 
unlimited. The entire free world is experi- 
encing population growth at a rate com- 
parable to the United States. With 10 times 
our population, and the same growth rate, 
the free world will add 250 million people 
in the next 10 years. Not only do more peo- 
ple require more energy, but the per capita 
consumption of petroleum is steadily rising. 
These nations will continue to Some 
measure of the future market for oil is given 
by the fact that many nations in Africa and 
Asia now consume less than 1 barrel of oil 
per person per year. The annual consump- 
tion rate per person is only 3 barrels in 
Japan; only 6 barrels in Western Europe. 
For each person in the United States, we 
consume 20 barrels each year, and each year 
the rest of the world will come closer to that 
figure. 

We must continue to find oll, because ulti- 
mately the / greater the percentage of the 
total supply controlled by the Soviets, the 
lower their price and the greater their effect 
in the world market. We must be prepared 
to search for and develop oil in countries 
which now import it. It is in our long-range 
interest that local needs be supplied from 
local sources developed by American oil 
companies, using American equipment, 
trained by American technicians, rather than 
to find another country the oil captive of 
the Soviet Union. 

We must seek maximum development of 
our domestic reserves, regardless of compara- 
tive cost, and retain or institute every in- 
centive which will contribute to that end. 
We must never be dependent on others for 
our most vital resource for this Nation's 
defense. 

The Suez crisis was an omen of what we 
may face in areas which become dependent 
on Soviet oil. In the last analysis, we can 
depend only on North American producers 
as a certain source of supply in an emer- 
gency, for if the Soviets cut.off oll supplies 
to a dependent country they can be expected 
to use every available means to disrupt sup- 
plies from alternative sources, A healthy rate 
of domestic exploration will require that im- 
ports continue to be limited. We could make 
no greater error than to use the domestic 
market as an escape from the necessity to 
compete with the Soviets for world mar- 
kets. 

Third, we must compete in price. All So- 
viet oil is channeled through a single export 
monopoly owned and operated by the state. 
Subsidies are available from the national 
treasury when a decision is made to dispose 
of a certain quantity of oll In a particular 
area, whether the purpose fs economic or 
political. ‘There is a tendency to assume 
that with no shareholders to answer to and 
the cost of production paid out of the Gov- 
ernment budget, the Soviets can charge 
whatever they please, but as a matter of eco- 
nomic reality there is a limit. The Soviet 
Union is not that rich. The Russians are 
offering oil today on the Black Sea for §1.10 
per barrel, but that low price is subsidized 
by sales to Soviet bloc customers at substan- 
tially above the world price. Thus Bulgaria, 
Poland, East Germany, Rumania, ond all 
the others pay substantially more than the 
$1.10 subsidized price. 

I said we must compete on price, and I 
believe we can. Our operations are more 
efficient and our research and technology 
more advanced, and we are still improving. 
American ollmen who rocently visited Rus- 
sia estimated that their exploration and 
production costs are much higher than those 
in the Middle East. The average cost, with- 
out profit, of Middle East oll delivered to 
the Mediterranean is about $1.40 per barrel, 
but 73 cents of that cost is the royalty paid 
to the sovereign, and taxts. These are as- 
pects of cost that we can do something 
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about, if the producing countries can be 
made to understand the nature of this strug- 
gle. The direct operaing costs, you can do 
something about, as you have in the past. 
As we negotiate around the world for nec- 
essary foreign oil concessions, I think it is 
foolish for our people and our allies in the 
grand alliance of NATO to be bidding against 
each other. It is like a man bidding against 
his wife at an auction sale. 

I am not advocating a subsidy; but if it 
is necessary in the overall strategy for the 
economic war, then I would not shrink from 
that. More likely any need for subsidy can 
be eliminated by cooperation between mem- 
bers of the grand alliance, reorientation of 
military and economic aid, acceptance of 
two-way or three-way trade in raw materials 
tax policy, credits or credit guarantees, and 
by other means, 

Fourth, we must compete In furnishing a 
market for basic commodities from under- 
developed countries. Just as in the case of 
oil, we cannot permit unrestricted entry into 
the American market for products already 
in surplus. But we can devise international 
price stabilization agreements which will 
yield these countries comparable income 
from reduced production of commodities in 
surplus. Not only would such arrangements 
eliminate their dependence on Soviet mar- 
kets, but more important they would force 
the Soviets to pay the world price for the 
supplies they need. 

Fifth, we must exploit Soviet weaknesses 
and take advantage of our own strength. 
We should take immediate steps to estab- 
lish coordinated controls to minimize the 
flow of Western equipment and technology 
which is helpful in breaking bottlenecks in 
the Soviet petroleum industry. We cannot 
get total Western cooperation in this effort, 
and even if we could, it would not stop 
development of the Russian industry. But 
we can slow it down. We must develop the 
maturity not to publicly parade and deride 
the incidents of our failure, the examples of 
allies who would not cooperate; but to 
quietly celebrate the occasional success. 

One key Soviet weakness is a shortage of 
tankers, The entire Soviet bloc has only 
one-third as many tankers as the United 
States alone, and only one-sixth our ton- 
nage. Soviet tanker capacity is hardly suffi- 
cient even to satisfy Soviet-bloc oil trans- 
portation requirements. If the free world 
tanker owners refused to transport Soviet 
oll, it would pose an acute problem for the 
Soviets. Even a little selective pricing of 
tanker transportation would do wonders in 
offsetting Soviet price cuts. Yet when two 
American companies tried to discourage 
tanker owners from carrying Soviet oil to 
Cuba, they received the support of neither 
their industry nor their Government. We 
have much to learn—first, that we are at 
war. 

THE CONDITIONS OF VICTORY 

All of these strategic objectives require a 
common condition precedent: A partnership 
between the Government and the oll indus- 
try. Diplomacy must be marshaled in sup- 
port of American oil companies. A steady 
flow of intelligence on Sovylet maneuvers 
must be provided to the industry. Tax 
policy must give every possible assistance to 
American companies in meeting Soviet 
prices. We are spending $48 billion a year 
for the hardware and logistics of military 
war. We are spending about 84 billion 
in military and economic aid abroad. We 
must be prepared to spend substantial 
amounts for oil and oil markets which are 
the hardware and logistics of economic war. 
The resources of the foreign assistance pro- 
gram—grants, loans, credits, guarantees— 
must be organized to support the economic 
war, Laws which interfere with the effec- 
tive conduct of the war must be suspended, 
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Oil must become non > The ofl 
industry has been the political whipping 
boy of liberals; the Texas oilman, a political 
caricature; the depletion allowance, a politi- 
cal football. We must quickly outgrow such 
childishness if we are to survive as a world 
power. = 

But this is not a one-sided obligation, The 
oil industry has also been the treasury of the 
conservatives; the politician, an industry 
caricature; the government, an assumed ene- 
my. This childishness, too, we must quickly 
outgrow if we are to survive. 

But like all wars, victory will finally de- 
pend*in the quality of the troops. You did 
not choose your place in the front lines, but 
neither did your predecessors in our Nation's 
battles. And the victory will depend on your 
performance—on your research, your tech- 
nology, your efficiency in exploration, pro- 
duction, refining, transportation, and mar- 
keting And finally, it all depends on your 
willingness to work and fight. 

I believe it was Voltaire who said: “The 
sound which history makes is that of wooden 
shoes going up stairs, and satin slippers com- 
ing down.” Sometimes we take too much 
for granted our place in the sun, as though it 
were automatic and had been acquired with- 
out the hard fighting and slugging that a 
pioneering people did. Your fathers went 
into the slush pits and gambled all they had 
on their judgment and their skill. Will 
their working boots still fit their sons? 

I think they will. I would like the chance 
to say to Khrushchey: “Let me tell you about 
the American oilman: He's a roughneck 
turned scientist. He's a machinist turned 
engineer. He's a gambler turned financier. 
Hels a salesman turned diplomat. He taught 
you all you know about oil. And one more 
thing. He's a free man in a free society, and 
you can devisie no incentive to equal his 
self-respect. We accept your choice of weap- 
ons; We accept your battlefield. And we 
declare war on you, in the peaceful field of 
trade,” 


Allan H. Perley Resigns as Legislative 
Counsel of the House of Representatives 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
HEMPHILL]. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
one of the younger members of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, but it could not escape anyone's 
attention who serves on that great com- 
mittee that this man’s service was ex- 
emplary service, the kind of service we 
would hope for from anyone whose tal- 
ents are employed for the good of the 
Nation. If others would employ their 
talents in the way this great man has 
and give the kind of service this man 
has given we need have no fear for the 
future of this Nation or the efficiency of 
its administration. 

I also want to say that he not only 
gave exemplary service himself but that 
he was always quick to get members of 
his able staff to assist in the same way. 
I am certain that not only we on the 
committee on which I am privileged to 
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serve will miss this man as a fine public 
servant, but we will think of him also as 
a friend and be glad we enjoyed his con- 
fidence. 

I know we can leok forward to work- 
ing with the fine staff he accumulated, 
trained, and inspired. The staff is com- 
posed of able personnel and will carry 
on in the same high tradition and cap- 
able service he exemplified. 

I thank my chairman for giving me 
the opportunity to jen with other Mem- 
bers of this body in paying tribute to this 
gentleman. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22; 1962 


Mr, BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
would like to join in commending the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FLOOD] for his perseverance and his ded- 
ication to this important cause. Cer- 
tainly, the history which he has outlined 
of the Ukrainian people and the events 
that are transpiring today stress the im- 
portance of our continual emphasis upon 
the spirit of the millions who have been 
enslaved by the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

Mr. Speaker, as he traced the history 
of the Ukraine, certainly those who have 
spent time in studying this matter rec- 
ognize that the tactics that were used 
to bring about the subjugation of the 
Ukrainian people are no different than 
those being used today by the butcher 
of the Ukraine, Mr. Khrushchev. We 
all recall, as we read through the pages 
of history that the cry then was the 
cry of peace from the leaders of the 
Bolshevik movement, when the Western 
World was in a position to crush the 
threat. It is the same today—the cry of 
peace, the dialectic of peace of the Bol- 
shevik tyrants—so that today the lead- 
ership of the Western World is needed 
to give the strength necessary to pre- 
vent the butchery and exploitation not 
only of the Ukrainian people but of other 
millions. The cry is still the same to- 
day. The cry is the Communist cry of 
peace, but they do not mean live and 
let live, and self-determination, which 
has been clearly indicated. They mean 
the swallowing bit by bit of people who 
have lived with the traditions and her- 
itage of freedom. This heritage may 
or may not be exactly as we understand 
it, but it is still a heritage that is their 
own self-determination. 

Mr. Speaker, certainly the persever- 
ance of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania in every year raising this cry 
again, obviously in the face of a feeling 
of frustration since action has not 
followed here at the congressional level 
as far as this resolution is concerned, 
certainly that feeling of frustration one 
of these days, sooner or later, is going to 
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be replaced with a feeling of satisfac- 
tion that there are those of us who 
understand the very nature of our enemy 
and who understand the necessity of 
exploiting what the gentleman from 
Tilinois [Mr. Pucmysxr] calls the Achilles 
heel of communism, the people who are 
enslaved by this ruthless tyranny pres- 
ently headed by the butcher of the 
Ukraine, Mr. Khrushchev, with his 
wringing of his hands and cry of peace. 
Certainly, we hope success will come to 
these attempts to establish this Captive 
Nations Committee. 

Perhaps we will be able in our outlook 
on world affairs to substitute for the 
errors that have taken place here 
through changing administrations the 
establishment of a movement which may 
give some hope to these people that 
there will come a day of liberation. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I thank most sin- 
cerely the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 


Tribute to Louis C. Rabaut 
SPEECH 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr, Speak- 
ver, I have heard expressed for the past 
few days our sense of loss at the untimely 
passing of our distinguished colleague, 
the Honorable Loyis C. Rasaut, of 
Michigan, a true citizen of good will and 
a longtime personal friend of mine. 

Having served with Mr. Rasaur on the 
Appropriations Committee and having 
Served with him as chairman and rank- 
ing minority member on the Subcom- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, I 
cannot but add a personal footnote to 
the grief that has been expressed here 
since his passing. 

Louis Ranaut was one of the kindest 
men I have ever known. He was a warm- 
hearted person, a conscientious legisla- 
tor, a true Samaritan with an interest 
in his fellow man. At the same time, he 
was a man of cheerful spirit, bright in- 
tellect and abounding energy—but, above 
all, he was faithful to his God, his coun- 
try, and to his colleagues. 

Through almost 20 years’ service with 
Lours RaBavT my admiration and respect 
grew. I came to know him as a superb 
example of a public servant. He carried 
Proudly the banners of faith and service 
and patriotism and it was always readily 
apparent that he applied a rule to his 
every act. This rule was his own realiza- 
tion that, as a man, he was accountable 
to the Almighty for the way in which 
he used each day. 

It was just as obvious that he regarded 
a hard day’s work in the interest of his 
constituents as his recurring daily debt 
to them. 

Lovis Rasaut loved and ean his 
home, his State, his church, and his Na- 
tion. He was, at all times, a gentleman, 
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the right was not incompatible with 
gentlemanliness. 

His was a clean, full life—nearly 30 
years of service to the public; 50 years 
of happy marriage; nine fine children, 
four of whom turned their lives to the 
church. 

It can truly be said that when Louis 
C. Rasaut presented his credentials at 
the gates of Heaven, they were found to 
be in excellent order and he now sits near 
the throne of God. 


Identical Pricing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “On Identical Pricing” which ap- 
peared in the January 13, 1962 edition of 
the Shelbyville (Ind.) News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On IDENTICAL PRICING 


Do identical prices charged by different 
suppliers for similar products indicate lack 
of competition? Do they indicate collusion? 

Considerable attention is being given to 
identical pricing in Washington at this time. 
Paul Rand Dixon, Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and Lee Loevinger, head 
of the Antitrust Division of the Justice 
Department, in separate interviews have both 
given the impression that such identical 
pricing gives grounds for suspicion of illegal 
collusion among the sellers. 

The courts have held that such suspicions 
are not sufficient for convictions, in several 
important cases. This has left some au- 
thorities dissatisfied, and they are demand- 
ing legislation that will penalize sellers whose, 
prices do not differ. Senator ESTES KEFAUVER 
has introduced a bill which would require 
bidders for Government business to file state- 
ments that their bids had been arrived at 
without collusion, and place the burden of 
proof upon them to prove absence of collu- 
sion if a pattern of identical prices could be 
found. And Representative WRIGHT PaTMAN 
has introduced a bill, passed by the House, 
which requires the Attorney General to make 
quarterly reports on identical bids on Gov- 
ernment business, among other things. 

The wide publicity given so far to this issue 
may have left the general impression that 
there must be something necessarily unsavory 
about all identical pricing—and so it seems 
only fair that the matter be explored a bit 
further from the standpoint of the suppliers. 

The fact that proposals have been made to 
hamper identical bidding and identical 
prices, and that they have been publicly 
questioned, raises a fundamental question: 
How could business operate in a way which 
would avoid identical prices? 

Certainly no manufacturer could long 
charge a higher price than his competitor for 
a similar item. Customers would soon dis- 
cover that the lower priced item would serve 
their purpose satisfactorily and the higher 
priced manufacturer’s sales would suffer or 
disappear altogether. Granting the infiu- 
ence of brand names, quality, service and 
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similar factors, it seems somewhat unlikely 
that many customers would willingly pay 
more than necessary for a product that 
serves the same purpose just as well. 

By the same token, no manufacturer can 
long charge a lower price than his competi- 
tor. For one thing the competitor would 
soon be forced to meet his lower price— 
which would restore the equality. Or if the 
competitor decided to beat his price the 
manufacturer would be forced to again 
lower his price, 

There are, of course, many classes of 
products where prices are only roughly com- 
parably, although even in such lines as cos- 
metics and high-fashion clothing the dif- 
ferences are not as great as is often sup- 

. In the case of similar items sold in 
industrial markets or to Government agen- 
cies, however—where both buyers and sellers 
are fully aware of the functions and design 
features of all available competitive items, 
and where price looms as the most impor- 
tant factor in the purchaser’s decision—it 
appears inconceivable that sellers will be 
able to do anything but meet their com- 
petitor’s prices, 

Since identical prices are the natural re- 
sult of rational business behavior in a com- 
petitive business environment, it is difficult 
to see how they could be outlawed. 

Are businessmen to shut their eyes to the 
prices offered by their competitors and never 
attempt to meet them? Or are they ex- 
pected to keep close watch on their competi- 
tors’ prices and then exert great care to 
quote a price which is always either higher 
or lower (but apparently, not “unreason- 
ably” higher or lower)? Neither of these 
alternatives can be described as competitive 
behavior. In fact, neither of them appears 
to be compatible with a workable economic 
system. 


The 44th Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, this 
week marks the 44th anniversary of 
Ukrainian independence. It is, there- 
fore, fitting and appropriate that we 
pause to commemorate this anniver- 
sary. More importantly, this historic 
anniversary compels us to renew our 
message of support and dedication to 
the aspirations of the millions of Ukrain- 
ians who continue to seek independence 
and freedom from Soviet oppression. 

The 1918 declaration of Ukrainian 
independence was short lived. The 
Ukrainian National Republic attained 
freedom for a mere 2 years after a 300- 
year struggle against oppression, But 
that spirit and quest remains despite 
Soviet captivity. Time bespeaks loudly 
of the indomitable spirit of these people, 
and it is obvious that Soviet military 
might will never contain that spirit. 

I join my colleagues on this historic 
occasion to salute these courageous peo- 
ple, and I look forward to the day when 
we will join the free and independent 
Ukrainian people in marking this im- 
portant event. 
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Proposed California World Trade Center 
Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, for some 
time the United States has been losing 
foreign markets for its products at a 
serious rate. While the countries of 
Western Europe and Japan have been in- 
creasing their share of exports to foreign 
markets, the share of the United States 
has been declining. Last year I intro- 
duced legislation designed to get our ex- 
ports on the move. The Senate passed 
the bill (S. 1729) and Iam hopeful it will 
receive early action in the House this 
year. I am hopeful also that Congress 
acts favorably on President. Kennedy's 
call for a bold, new American trade policy 
to meet the critical need to expand our 
exports—and particularly to meet the 
challenge of the European Common 
Market. 

Other efforts are being made around 
the country to promote international 
trade. I commend to the attention of 
my colleagues an editorial in the January 
12 issue of the San Francisco Daily Com- 
mercial News which discusses a proposal 
to set up a World Trade Center Author- 
ity in California. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WORLD TRADE AUTHORITY 
(By Henry C. MacArthur) 

A unified and centralized California World 
Trade Authority looms as a possibility for 
this State following the announcement of 
State Senator J. Eugene McAteer, Democrat 
of San Francisco, that he has asked the sub- 
ject be placed in a special legislative call for 
the budget session this year. The proposed 
authority, which reportedly has the backing 
of business and civic leaders in San Fran- 
cisco, would expand the activities of the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles World Trade Cen- 
ters, which are now operative. 

It was also learned that funds are to be 
included in the 1962-63 State budget for this 
new activity, and that it has the support of 
Hale Champion, State director of finance, 
who is also a member of the San Francisto 
Authority. : 

Despite the fact that Gov. Edmund G. 
Brown has been importuned to steer clear 
of matters which could only be considered 
in a special session of the legislature this 
year, the mere fact that this is to be in- 
cluded in his budget appears to indicate 
he is considering the call favorably. 

While there might be some controversy on 
centralizing world trade matters within the 
State, the project nevertheless is one of ma- 
jor importance to the State. The sooner it 
gets underway, the sooner business, industry 
and the general public start to derive the 
benefits expanded world trade eventually will 
give to California. 

The need for expanded world trade is rea- 
sonably obvious at the present time. With 
California soon to become the largest State 
in population in the Union, more export pro- 
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duction will be necessary to support the 
working populace. 

Senator McAteer describes the purpose of 
the new agency as to promote international 
trade, particularly exports of California man- 
ufacturing and agricultural products, The 
new authority would consist of 16 members 
and would be completely divorced from the 
San Francisco Port. Authority. It would be 
completely a jurisdiction for the promotion 
of foreign trade. 

To this end, the trade group would have 
authority to malntain personnel in key cities 
anywhere in the world. These representa- 
tives would act as liaison agents between 
Sellers in California and buyers in foreign 
countries, and vice versa. 

California as a State has never engaged in 
u promotion operation as such for its busi- 
ness and industry. However, many business 
leaders, particularly those connected with 
the present San Francisco World Trade Cen- 
ter, feel that the time is ripe for a new ac- 
tivity of this kind, particularly in view of 
prospective production in the State over and 
above the domestic demands. 

Consequently, they feel that development 
of world markets is a must! at the present 
time, if only to prepare for the future pro- 
duction anticipated for California. d 

The Idea of a Cailfornia Authority for the 
promotion of world trade is not new, but ap- 
parently, McAteer has concluded the time 
has come for action rather than conversation. 


Saving the Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
the eyes of the business world focused on 
the economic plight of the Nation’s rail- 
road industry, the following editorial ap- 
pearing in the January 4, 1962, edition 
of the Washington Daily News is a timely 
effort to pinpoint the ills of the railroads 
and at the same time recommend three 
remedies which could go a long way in 
restoring them to their former economic 
strength. . 

The editorial follows: 

SAVING THE RAILROADS 

It is common knowledge that the Nation's 
railroads are in financial trouble: While 
1962 and its expected prosperity may result 
in profits for some railroads, the long-term 
outlook for this vital industry remains bleak. 

That is one big reason why President 
Kennedy is considering a transportation mes- 
sage to Congress. The message would apply 
to airlines, trucking companies and barge 
lines as well as railroads—but recommenda- 
tions on the rallroad industry would be 
stressed. 

Despite the fact that the public has less 
and less direct contact with railroads—be- 
cause of declining passenger business—this 
industry Is vital to our economy. 

Most railroads think mergers are one ave- 
nue of possible salvation. Indeed, a record 
number of merger applications are before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission now, and 
still another—the biggest of all—is expected 
from the New York Central and Penn- 
Sylvania. 

But mergers cannot solve all railroad prob- 
lems. Other remedies must come from the 
Federal Government. 

We suggest three: 
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Railroads should be given the limited 
right to diversify, Other transportation com- 
panies now have that right; for example, 
the transit system here in Washington is 
owned by Trans Caribbean Airways. 

Railroads should be allowed more freedom 
in ratemaking. Rall executives charge they 
suffer from overregulation—and their point 
is valid. Such freedom would also be an 
answer to railroad complaints—again fre- 
quently valid—that highway truckers and 
airlines are in a favored position because 
they use—at relatively low cost—highways 
and airports constricted with Federal 
money. 

Railroads should be allowed faster tax 
writeoffs on their equipment. Changes in 
depreciation allowances already are being 
studied by the Treasury Department. 

Capital invested in freight cars now is 
written off only after 28 years and railroad 
buildings and structures up to 100 years. 
Airplanes can be written off in as little as 
5 years, buses in 7 years, and truck equip- 
ment in 8 years. 

Faster depreciation allowances for railroad 
equipment likely would result in heavier in- 
vestment in new and modern equipment, 
lowering railroad costs. 

Direct Government subsidies haye been 
suggested but they would solve nothing, 
Subsidies merely would result in more oyer- 
regulation and more taxpayer expense. 


Financing of United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Study of Money and Peace” which ap- 
peared in the January 17, 1962, edition of 
the Richmond Ind.) Palladium-Item. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STUDY OF. MONEY AND PEACE 

Old Nikita Khrushchey must have many 
a hearty laugh as he sees what is going on 
in that part of the world we consider free. 

Two of the largest contributors to the 
United Nations find themselves footing bills 
to keep the inefficient and stumbling proc- 


“esses of this world group going. 


The United States and Britain are the two 
United Nations members which pay the 
largest amounts to finance the United Na- 
tions. 

During the past weck representatives of 
both countries held conferences in Washing- 
ton. It is reported that they were trying to 
find some way to keep the United Nations 
financed fairly and soundly, a matter that 
does not seem to keep any of the other 102 
members awake at night. 

Our Government and that of Britain also 
took a look at the kind of practices the 
United Nations have been using to keep the 
peace in a world seething with problems 
mostly of a warlike nature. 

Even with these irritating issues officials 
of the two big governments took a look also 
at the question of how to apply international 
law to outer space. 

We believe they might have skipped this 
item in view of the fact that they do not 
know now how to help in bringing peace to 
turbulent forces In all sections of the earth. 
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International law is not working on the 
surface of the earth to any good purpose. 

Even the long heralded India, as the sym- 
bol of brotherly love, lost its equilibrium and 
casually sent troops into neighboring terri- 
tory belonging to Portugal and now pro- 
claims it will not back out since the ends 
they sought came so easily. 

Our State Department, always worth a 
laugh if the danger is not too near, said our 
Government was trying to be realistic in its 
study of the operations of our worldwide 
peace agency, the bankrupt morally and fi- 
nancially United Nations. 

We wonder if the subject of Cuba came up. 
Or would that be hush-hush in view of cur 
President's inability to deal effectively with 
a bearded dictator and agitator who has 
taken his seat in Havana and proclaimed his 
Red hue? - 


Propaganda Curtailment We Cannot 
Afford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I would like to in- 
clude an editorial which appeared in the 
Buffalo Courier-Express, Buffalo, N.Y., 
on December 27, 1961, in regard to the 
closing of some of our information cen- 
ters in Western Europe. The editorial 
follows: 


PROPAGANDA CURTAILMENT We CANNOT 
AFFORD 


What seems like American propaganda in 
reyerse—or promotion against ourselves—is 
the ċlosing down of U.S. information centers 
in Western Europe, notably in Bilbao, Spain, 
where the service has been unusually popu- 
lar and altogether to our advantage. The 
13-year-old center in Bilbao has attracted up 
to 8,000 persons a week to its public lending 
library and its information films about 
America have been viewed by 150,000 persons 
every month. Its closing will not leave a 
cultural yacuum—Communist propaganda 
will continue to come through from Prague 

in Spanish language broadcasts clear as a 
bell. 

It is anything but typical of American in- 
genuity to close down any kind of project 
doing a remarkable job of selling. The ex- 
Planation given in this case is the all too 
familiar one of U.S. Information Agency 
budget limitations—but the economy effected 
will be canceled out in expanding Agency 
Programs to Africa. Understandably, Span- 
iards are reacting with considerable resent- 
ment, giving sensitive expression to protest 
of being downgraded in favor of compara- 
tively primitive and uncultured places. 
Spain has a fairly unique record of opposi- 
tion to communism and ideologically is re- 
garded as one of the political and military 
bastions of the free West. It seems strange 
to venture a move likely to relax American 
tles of solidarity with Western Europe, con- 
sidering our general pattern of misadventure 
in winning friends and influencing people 
the world over. 

Critics of the U.S. propaganda effort often 
have stressed that no other nation ever had 
a better story to tell but failed so lament- 
ably to tell it, yet the Bilbao information 
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center stands out—or has stood out—as an 
impressive exception to what unfortunately 
may be charged as a general rule. However, 
the fault hardly seems chargeable to Agency 
administration but to an unrealistic, par- 
simonious attitude of Congress in its appro- 
priation for Agency programing—a policy 
strikingly at odds with congressional prodi- 
gality for junketing inspection tours. 

In assessing defense needs, Congress has 
shown little awareness of the tremendous 
propaganda gap vis-a-vis Soviet Union enter- 
prise In the contest for men’s minds. 


Poll Taxes and Literacy Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Madam President, 
in the January 15, 1962, edition of the 
Arkansas Democrat there appeared an 
editorial entitled “Poll Taxes and Lit- 
eracy Tests.” 

This article clearly and concisely 
points up, I think, the reasonableness 
and propriety of requiring a small per 
capita tax or the ability to read as a 
requisite for voting. I believe its con- 
tents will be of some interest to Members 
of this body and informative to those 
who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial from the Arkansas 
Democrat be printed in the Appendix of 
the Rxcond. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLL Taxes AND LITERACY TESTS 

President Kennedy spoke emotionally 
rather than from a reasoned basis when he 
said in his state of the Union message: 
“The right to vote should no longer be ar- 
bitrarily denied through such iniquitous 
local devices as literacy tests and poll taxes.” 

“Iniquitous” is a strong word, meaning 
unjust or wicked. What’s unjust or wicked 
about requiring some ability to read or the 
payment of a small per capita tax as a 
requisite for voting? What's wrong with 
putting some emphasis of value on the bal- 
lot, which is the basis of our free system 
of government? — 

. The President himself stressed in his 
state of the Union message the handicap 
of illiteracy on good and effective citizen- 
ship. He cited as disturbing that there are 
8 million adult Americans who are “func- 
tionally illiterate", and he said this figure 
is refiected in welfare rolls and crime rates. 

He proposed a massive attack on this 
problem. 

As for poll taxes, they are a small fee, 
levied equally on all citizens in the State— 
one of the few taxes which is thoroughly 
democratic, Anybody they, deter from voting 
hasn't much intention to vote. 

And in Arkansas this payment of only $1 
goes to the schools—to help combat the 
illiteracy which the President finds disturb- 
ing and wants to wipe out. 

The worst voting scandals, the most flag- 
rant disrespect for the ballot, are not in the 
literacy-test and poll-tax States, They are 
in States which have neither one. 
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“Country Beautiful” Article on the 
Bread-and-Butter Diplomacy of the 
Food-for-Peace Program Is Typical of 
Its High Quality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, it was re- 
cently my privilege to call to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House of 
Representatives an inspired new maga- 
zine, Country Beautiful. I mentioned at: 
that time an article in their issue for 
September 1961, on the food-for-peace 
program. In order that the Members 
may have a chance to read this article, 
I am inserting it at this point in the 
RECORD: 


BREAD-AND-BuTTER DirpLoMacy—A CLOSER 
Look aT Foon ror Peace, a Key US. 
FOREIGN POLICY INSTRUMENT 

(By Bernard Brenner) 

In a quiet way that doesn't make head- 
lines in this age of snarling international 
tensions, something new in human experi- 
ence is happening. For more than a decade 
thanks in part to the productivity of the 
American farmer and the generosity of his 
Government—there has been no major 
famine anywhere. 

The world can at long last produce and 
distribute enough to keep its peoples alive, 
even when droughts and other tragedies 
wither the food supply of large areas. 

What remains is the problem of hunger 
for two-thirds of the world’s peoples in an 
era when the American farmer is shattering 
production records with such regularity that 
we no longer show much surprise at each 
new achievement. 

Robert C. Tetro, head of the U.S, Agri- 
culture Department's Foreign Agriculture 
Service, said recently that two-thirds of the 
world population are “suffering from poor 
diets and * * * malnutrition. Perhaps they 
have enough in terms of staying alive, but 
they have a woeful lack of the high-energy 
foods that we associate with national vigor, 
industry, and progress.“ 

The peoples of the hungry nations in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America are deter- 
mined to improve this situation one way 
or another, Tetro said. In this setting has 
grown what the Government began under 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower to call food 
for peace—a move to share our abundance 
with countries struggling to improve their 
own food production. 

Keymen today in the direction of this 
worldwide effort are George S. McGovern, 
Food-for-Peace Director on President John 
F. Kennedy’s staff, and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville L. Freeman, 

“What we're doing,” Director McGovern 
told me, “is looking for useful outlets for 
America's agricultural abundance, not only 
for our present reserves, but for the produc- 
tive capacity built into our agricultural 
structure. Food for peace is an instrument 
to eliminate human hunger and promote 
economic growth in countries that are not 
producing enough food now. It must be a 
continuing program so long as there is hun- 
ger in the world.“ 

“But understand this,” Secretary Freeman 
said in a separate interview, “we should 
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never have the conception that we can feed 
the whole world. We can't do it alone. We 
can help, but no one country should become 
dependent on the United States for food.” 

This effort to help has already made a 
tremendous impact around the world, and 
it bulks big as a peace-promoting Instru- 
ment of U.S. foreign policy. American farm 
surpluses have been turned into irrigation 
projects in Ceylon, highways in Ecuador, 
loans to new industries in India, a power 
station in Israel. The stuff we call surplus 
is providing milk to children in the Philip- 
pines and wages to hungry workers in Tu- 
nisia. 

McGovern said, “Its as simple as this: 
When you relate what you have to world 
needs, you have a favorable impact on world 
opinion. And in the sense that we're in a 
contest with the Soviets, this sharing of 
food demonstrates the superiority of our 
Institutions because the Soviets are having 
trouble with food production.” 

Added Freeman: We might as well be as 
proud of a new hybrid seed that produces 
150 bushels of corn per acre as of a missile 
to the moon. That seed might be more im- 
portant to our foreign policy in the long 
run.” 

Food for peace is big now. In the 6 
years up to June 30, 1960, close to $13 billion 
worth of food and fiber fowed from American 
farms to the have-nots of more than 100 
nations under one phase or another of the 
program. The outflow will be even bigger 
in the future if the new Federal administra- 
tion follows through on some of the plans 
now brewing. 

“I think it's practical.“ McGovern said, 
“to talk in terms of doubling or tripling our 
donation programs and making a 10- to 
15-percent increase in ‘concessional’ sales 
for foreign currencies.” 

In overall dollar terms, this means climb- 
ing from a level of about $2 billion a year 
to somewhere in the neighborhood of $2.5 
to $3 billion a year—a 25- to 50-percent in- 
crease. 

“Where the food-for-peace program is go- 
ing to lead us is not blueprintable in every 
detail at this stage,” Freeman added. “But 
we're going to try a lot of things. If some- 
thing doesn't work, we'll drop it and try 
something else until we find a combination 
that does work.“ 

Food for peace is already an important 
factor in the income of the American farmer. 
It could become even more important as the 
Kennedy administration develops its policy 
of focusing on the needs of underdeveloped 
nations rather than on disposing of the sur- 
Pluses piled up under farm support 


programs. 

Since 1954—when major legislation pre- 
pared the way for the program—food for 
peace has accounted for three-fourths of all 
U.S. wheat exports and two-thirds of all 
rice and vegetable oil exports. About one- 
third of the feed grain exports have moved 
under these programs. 

“This has been a factor in helping to hold 
up prices on the domestic market,” Freeman 
said. These shipments have helped prevent 
more severe price declines than we've had. 
But this isn't the main purpose. 

“The fundamental objective from now on 
is to plan the use of food as an integral 
part of our foreign policy. We want to pro- 
duce and use the things we need—like pro- 
tein foods—in proper quantities instead of 
having a helter-skelter production policy.” 

“Suppose,” I asked the Secretary, “a Corn 
Belt farmer asks you; ‘What is all this going 
to mean to me personally when I market 
hogs, for example“ 

“I'd say.“ Freeman replied, “that this 
food-for-peace program is one of the tools 
wo want to use to get you a market on 
which you could earn a fair return without 
any Government dictation or control.” 

Freeman and McGovern have been criti- 


cal of the way, as they see it, officials of 
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the Eisenhower administration referred in 
earlier days to the food-for-peace idea as 
“surplus disposal” to sweep out unwanted 
stocks piled up under price-support pro- 
grams. But McGovern agrees now that the 
Eisenhower administration, toward the end, 
abandoned the surplus-disposal theme and 
regarded food for peace as wise use of a na- 
tional asset. 

This wise-use theme is at the heart of the 
program as. Freeman and McGovern see it. 

In terms of the effect at home, however, 
the major new change is the idea of putting 
the whole range of the U.S. farmer's crop- 
and-livestock production into the food-for- 
peace pot. This policy, which means ex- 
panded Government buying of protein and 
oll foods, could be a strong factor in bol- 
stering home markets for many commodi- 
ties. It is already being put into effect. 

Freeman recently revoked a previous Agri- 
culture Department policy frowning on the 
export of chicken and other non-price-sup- 
ported commodities in exchange for foreign 
currencies under food-for-peace agreements. 
At McGovern's request, Freeman announced 
the Government would buy up to 100 mil- 
lion pounds of vegetable oll for donations 
abroad, and the Agriculture Secretary raised 
price supports for soybeans and peanuts to 
encourage production. 

For US. agriculture as a whole, exports 
account for about 11 percent of all sales, 
and about 30 percent of this moves under 
four food-for-peace programs. 

These programs, briefly, are: 

1, Cash sales to foreign countries. which 
accounted for 22 percent of all U.S. farm 
exports in the year ending June 30, 1960. 
Most of the foreign currency we get from 
these sales is plowed back into the customer 
countries for development ‘projects. 

It was under this program that the United 
States last year sold 587 million bushels of 
wheat and 22 million bags of rice to India in 
the biggest grain deal in history. Under this 
4-year, $1.3 billion sale, more than $i 
billion will be turned back to India in loans 
and grants for building power and irrigation 
developments, schools, and similar projects. 
When the deal wes announced, one major 
Indian newspaper editoralized that “it is of 
high material value“ * it is of far greater 
import in terms of the spirit of faith in hu- 
man ideals.” 

3. Donations. The basic food-ald law, 
adopted in 1954, authorizes $300 million a 
year for donations to oversea victims of 
droughts, floods, and other disasters. Only 
about a third of the available money has 
been used in recent years, although spending 
will shoot up to about $275 million this year. 

The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, which administers this part of the 
program, has often been charged with being 
too cautious in donation programs—espe- 
cially where school-lunch operations overseas 
are concerned. But the ICA can slash red 
tape in emergencies. Early this year, an ap- 
peal for corn came from Kenya where famine 
threatened in several provinces. Overnight, 
ICA officials in Washington had informally 
ok’d a 9,000-ton gift of corn, and Kenya 
papers headlined “U.S, Famine Help on the 
Way,” “Action Taken on Kenya's Plea 
Within 24 Hours.” 

Two other features of the donation sec- 
tions of the food-for-peace program loom 
large In the plans of the new administration. 
One ls a section under which U.S. food can 
be used to pay wages of men on work-rellef 
projects—bullding roads, dams, schools, and 
bridges. In Tunisia, where this program was 
launched 4 years ago, it gives work to 
150,000 men who get two-thirds of their 
daily 7l-cent wage from their own govern- 
ment and the rest in US.-donated food. 
Another key food-for-peace operation Is the 
annual donation of some 2 billion pounds 
of food to CARE and a score of other 
voluntary agencies which operate feeding 
centers-and school lunch programs in nearly 
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100 countries around the globe. In overall 
volume, these donation programs are rela- 
tively small. They accounted for only 4 per- 
cent of total farm exports in the year ending 
June 30, 1960. 

3. Barter: About 3 percent of all farm 
exports moved last year under deals in which 
US. farm surpluses were swapped for strate- 
gic minerals, industrial diamonds, and simi- 
lar commodities. Some experts think this 
program will slow down in the future be- 
cause U.S. stockpiles of most strategic mate- 
rials are already bulging. 

4. Dollar credit: A year-and-a-half ago, 
Congress OK'd credit sales under which for- 
eign governments could get 10-year delivery 
contracts for U.S. food and take up to 20 
years to pay. No sales have been made yet, 
although some experts think the dollar 
credit plan can eventually become a major 
tool, 

What new moves can we look for in these 
operations? 

“We're going to give greater attention to 
expanding school lunch programs, projects 
in which we use food for wages, and the 
voluntary agency feeding programs,” Mc- 
Govern told me. There's been a negative 
attitude here that we're going to try to cor- 
rect. The greatest failure so far has been 
in the failure to expand schoo] lunch pro- 
grams. As far as the voluntary agencies are 
concerned, I'm going to make a serious effort 
to assure them of the supplies they need to 
do an adequate job.” 

“Something like this can have a tremen- 
dous impact in some countries,” added Free- 
man. “There are places where parents are 
sending their kids to school only because 
they can get a free glass of milk donated by 
our Government for a school lunch pro- 
gram.” G 

Just how tight International Cooperation 
Administration regulations on these projects 
have been is a matter of dispute. But a 
Presidential task force recently estimated 
that changing some rules would permit the 
voluntary agencies to distribute 5 billion 
pounds of food annually instead of 2 billion. 

Beyond this, McGovern is turning over 
some novel new projects, In several Latin 
American countries where governments are 
planning to settle thousands of small farm- 
ers on new farms in land reform programs, 
US. feed grains may be donated to help feed 
stock during the first year or so. 

“I believe the food-for-peace program will 
fall short if we don't see an increase in the 
food-producing capacity of other countries,” 
McGovern said. 

Part of the foreign currency the United - 
States has received for food and fiber ship- 
ments has been earmarked for improving 
foreign farm production; about 1,200 U.S. 
technicians are helping modernize farming 
in 59 countries around the globe. 

“But rural development has been neglected 
in our efforts to raise the living standards in 
underdeveloped countries,” McGovern added. 
“Because of this, the whole economy of some 
of these countries has suffered, delaying the 
day when they can buy what they need from 
the American farmer through normal] com- 
mercial channels.“ 

The whole vast foreign currency sale pro- 
gram is aimed at building eventual hard 
money” markets for American and foreign 
farmers. But more directly, Congress has 
provided for using a smal) part of the foreign 
currencies for direct, immediate oversea mar- 
ket promotion programs, The resulting $34 
million parade of trade fairs, advertising 
campaigns, and demonstration programs, 
financed partly by Government and partly by 
private industry, is a story in Itself. 

“We're going to try to revitalize market 
development,” Freeman told me. “This 
whole food-for-peace program is, in the 
sense that we're creating new wants, a real 
advertising program.” 
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Along with the market-promotion pro- 
grams, food-for-peace foreign currency 
receipts go into Literally dozens of other 
projects. They buy military supplies and pay 
some U.S, foreign aid program expenses in 
some areas, they furnish loans to U.S. and 
foreign private enterprises for business de- 
velopment in the customer countries, they 
have paid for publication of geography text- 
books in Greece and other texts in Vietnam, 
Turkey, Yugoslavia, and 18 other na- 
tions; they will finance a search by Israeli 
scientists for desert plants which may prove 
beneficial to dry regions of the United States, 
along with dozens of other research projects 
in scientific centers abroad. 

Enthusiastic as Freeman and McGovern are 
about food for peace, they acknowledge 
that it has its dangers. There has been, 
despite the fact that foreign currency sales 
are required to be additions to normal com- 
mercial marketing, repeated worry here and 
abroad about damage to “hard moncy” 
markets. 

“The overwhelming evidence is that this 
program has not really disrupted commercial 
markets,” McGovern insists. “There may 
have been mistakes in a few cases, but the 
Department of State has leaned over back- 
ward to prevent damage to friendly coun- 
tries, and our relations with exporting na- 
tions like Canada and Australia are consider- 
ably better these days than they used to be.” 

Despite all assurances, Freeman agreed, the 
worry about commercial markets “will con- 
tinue to be a major problem, although we 
hope to minimize it.“ 

“Yes,” McGovern said, “it’s only fair to 
say other exporting nations are ‘still nervous’ 
about our operations. But we never make a 
sale without first consulting the countries 
alfected. . Right now, for instance, we're 
Preparing a big agreement with Pakistan. 
We'll check with 15 or 20 countries before 
the agreement is finally signed.” 

Both men emphasize this doesn't mean 
giving any country a veto over our decisions. 
And, McGovern added, “if there's a margin 
of error between protecting commercial mar- 
kets and feeding the hungry. we ought to 
glve the benefit of the doubt to hungry 
People.” 

Even more important, McGovern said, is 
the care necessary to avoid disrupting farm 
markets in countries where we make food- 
for-peace agreements. “I'm told there have 
been cases where our sales discouraged in- 
creases in local food production, and we 
don't want to do that.” 

Some of the worries about the hard money 
markets could be eased later this year. The 

and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, following up a U.S.-backed 
Tesolution approved by the UN. last fall, is 
developing proposals for improved interna- 
tional coordination of aid-type food exports. 

If the food-for-peace program works as 
Freeman, McGovern, and others hope, it will 
help the have-nots of the world build their 
living standards toward the level that Amer- 
icans take for granted. And laid beside the 
Picture of lagging Soviet food production and 
severe shortages in Red China, it could dem- 
Onstrate the advantages of a free society to 
the world's new nations. 


Aid to the Nation's Cities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA s 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titied “To Aid the Nation's Cities“ which 
appeared in the January 15, 1962, edition 
of the Indianapolis Star. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrconn, 
as follows: 

To Am THE Nation's CITIES 
The proposal to establish in the Federal 


Government a Department of Urban Affairs - 


refuses to be downed. It has even been 
hinted that President Kennedy might just 
go ahead and set it up, using his powers of 
reorganization, without waiting for Congress 
to authorize it. 

We are somewhat in the dark as to just 
what such a department would do. In the 
lack of such foreknowledge we can't under- 
stand—much less share—the enthusiasm for 
the idea. 

One suggestion has been that the new De- 
partment might draw together all the Fed- 
eral Government's various activities dealing 
with cities and towns and their environs. 
This would indeed be a worthy project, one 
to be highly recommended for other fields of 
Government activity. The record does not 
indicate, however, that this is accomplished 
in the creation of a department. 

Consider how useful it would be, for ex- 
ample, if land reclamation for agricultural 
uses, the leasing of Federal lands for grazing 
and crop production, and the management 
of farm credit activities were in the hands 
of the agency responsible for production con- 
trols and price supports, namely the De- 
partment of Agriculture. There might then 
be a bit more coordination of purpose and 
direction in these activities, which as things 
now are often drive toward directly conflict- 
ing ends. A 

We mention the Department of Agricul- 
ture particularly because its existence seems 
to stir the blood of the advocates of a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs. tI is pointed out 
that the distribution of population between 
the country and the city has almost reversed 
in the last 150 years, sò that now about 
three-fourths of the Nation's population is 
classified as urban, with no more than a 
tenth actually engaged in agriculture. So, 
if a Cabinet department for farmers is jus- 
tified, why not one for city folk? 

These very figures, along with the fact 
that the inclination of rural people to move 
to urban centers still continues, suggest that 
the cities have been doing better without 
the attention af a Cabinet department than 
agriculture has been doing with one. It 
might be better to leave well enough alone. 

The comparison is worth pursuing, how- 
ever. The Department of Agriculture was 
one of the first to be established in the 
spreading of the Federal Government beyond 
the narrow bounds of its origmal areas of 
interest and operation. The Department of 
Interlor was first in this spread, in 1849, 
and Agriculture was next, in 1862. It was 
founded for definite purposes of Improving 
the agricultural arts, on the ground that 
they were basic to the country’s growth. 
It was concerned with such things as the 
finding and establishment of new plants, re- 
search in farming methods and crop uses, 
passing new knowledge along to farm peo- 
ple, and so on. The success of these efforts 
bears no small part of responsibility for the 
fact that the Nation now produces, with the 
greatest of ease, more food and fiber than it 
knows what to do with. 

But what are the improyements in city life 
and development to which a Federal depart- 
ment would address itself? Certainly urban 
growth needs no stimulation. It can well 
be argued that it could do with some guid- 
ance. But do we want city growth guided 
according to a Federal pattern? Perish the 
thought. 

To be sure the Federal Government already 
is deeply involved in urban affairs. It is 
engaged in slum clearance, redevelopment, 
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housing projects, sewer projects, various 
other public works, feeding schoolchildren 
and various welfare operations. It is dab- 
bling in city transit and casts longing eyes 
at public education. But virtually all of 
these activities revolve around injections of 
Federal money, and that money comes 
mostly from urban taxpayers in the first 
place. The cities merely are getting back, 
With strings, money which came from their 
own pockets. The last thing the cities need 
is a department to do more of that. 

We're for growth and progress, and we're 
for making all our cities more beautiful, 
more oderly and moe efficient. We're for 
having our National Government tackle its 
proper responsibilities, not hesitating to 
move in new directions when that is indi- 
cated. But we don’t see that the affairs of 
our cities are a proper responsibility of the 
National Government. What our cities need 
is less, not more, attention from Wash- 
ington. 


United States Support of the United 
Nations 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, oc- 
casional voices deride the United Na- 
tions, questioning that the United States 
should belong or lend its support to this 
organization. 

One of the major bulwarks against 
this type of thinking is an enlightened 
press. The Idaho State Journal of 
Pocatello, an outstanding newspaper of 
my State, recently took issue with the 
charge that the world is unprepared for 
the U.N., and in persuasive terms de- 
fined the necessity of its existence. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wuo's Nor Reapy? 


Senator Barry GOLDWATER was again ap- 
pealing the other night to those who seek 
simple answers to complex problems. 
Speaking to a packed house in the Belmont 
(Mass.) High School auditorium, the Senator 
said he saw no reason why the United States 
should continue participation in the United 
Nations. The idea was wonderful, he was 
quoted as saying, “but the world is not 
ready for it.” 

If the Senator ventured an opinion as to 
when the world would be ready for it, the 
opinion was not reported. The world, it 
should be noted, was not ready for the atom- 
ic and nuclear bombs, but they are with us 
and they offer potential for destruction that 
never before existed. The world also was 
not quite prepared to cope with the emer- 
gence of newly independent nations, but 
gain ae independence they have and they 
are not likely to give it up for a return to 
colonial status. The world, in short, must 
cope with new forces whether it is ready or 
not. It is coping with them in the best way 
it has found so far to do so. 

The United Nations has not been as effec- 
tive as Senator GoLDwaTER and many of his 
countrymen would like it to be, but its fail- 
ure does not merit scrapping it, and they 
do not necessarily mean that the world is 
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not ready for the United Nations, It may 
mean only that Senator GOLDWATER is not 
ready for the difficult world in which the 
United Nations is trying, however ineffec- 
tively at times, to keep the peace. 


America: A Wonderful Land of 
Freedom and Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr, INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the 20th anniversary of the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, a constituent of 
mine, Mr. Wallace S. Hirai, was inspired 
to write an article about “America: A 
Wonderful Land of Freedom and Oppor- 
tunity.” His article speaks of his ob- 
servations of the seeming decline of the 
spirit and attitudes that made our coun- 
try great and of his belief, faith and 
devotion to this country which became 
his by adoption. Mr. Hirai is an Amer- 
ican by naturalization. 

His comments, I feel, are a refreshing 
reminder to those of us who were born 
into citizenship and who, subsequently, 
and perhaps unconsciously, have taken 
that birthright for granted. In the 
hopes that Mr. Hirai’s inspiring article 
may induce a conscious reawakening or 
bolstering of our individual appreciation 
for this great country of ours, I am sub- 
mitting it for inclusion in the Recorp. 

Mr. Hirai’s article follows: 

AMERICA: A WONDERFUL LAND oF FREEDOM 
8 AND OPPORTUNITY 
(By Wallace S. Hirai) 

(As seen by a naturalized citizen on the 
20th anniversary of Pearl Harbor.) 

-The following thought-provoking editorial 
appeared in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin on 
Friday, October 13, 1961: 

“Representative Dan K. Inovre, in 
speeches here, presents ‘shocking’ evidence 
that might support an affirmative answer to 
his question. 

“He has been getting letters from constitu- 
ents asking how their sons could legally 
dodge the draft. He said that some youths 


have become clever enough to give wrong- 


answers to key questions during draft exami- 
nations, thereby escaping service. 

“Our Congressman is right in expressing 
concern about an attitude that does seem 
to be gaining prevalence, it is a godless, 
negative attitude.” 

Ann Landers, in her message to the mil- 
lions who follow her dally column, wrote 
last Christmas Day: “A defeatist philosophy 
has threatened to capture many of our young 
people. This is the era of shattered ideals, 
broken dreams, the big sell out. The value 
system is under attack. 

“Millions of Americans haye the uneasy 
feeling that our society, overwhelmed by ma- 
terialism, has turned soft.” 

And the Reader's Digest (October 1961), 
carries this article: What's Happened X 
Patriotism? It’s a condensation of a speech 
by Dr, Max Rafferty, superintendent of 
schools, La Canada, Calif. 

Excerpts: 

"I want to talk to you about a vanishing 
species—the American patriot. I hope to 
show you what you and I have done the last 
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25 years to make inevitable this decline of a 
once noble breed, 

“Had they been taught to love their coun- 
try with the same passion that inspired other 
generations of American youth, they would 
not now be wondering what all the fuss is 
about. They would know that their country 
is in danger, and that would be enough. It 
was enough in 1861, and 1917, and 1941. It 
is not enough today. Too many of them 
neither know nor care. 

“I say that we had better thank God for 
the Army and Navy. And—with half the 
world at our throats—we had better teach 
our children that it is not a disgrace, but 
a priceless privilege, to wear our country's 
uniform, - 

“The worst of our youngsters growing up 
to become booted, side-burned, ducktailed, 
unwashed, leather-Jacketed slobs; the best 
of our youth coming into maturity for all 
the world like young people fresh from a 
dizzying roller coaster ride, with everything 
blurred, with no positive standards, with 
everything in doubt. No wonder so many 
of them welsh out and squeal and turn 
traitor when confronted with the brutal 
reality of Red military force and crafty cun- 
ning óf Red psychological warfare." 

There's little wonder that such a new crop 
of bewildered and indifferent Americans, 
lacking in patriotism, mental strength and 
dignity, should sprout In our midst. 

They've been expecting and getting too 
much for too little, and taking too much 
for granted. 

Their thinking and attitude have become 
so warped that they selfishly place them- 
selves above their country—not realizing the 
existence, much less caring about nor cher- 
ishing the many blessings it offers them. 

Take citizenship, for instance. They in- 
herit this through birth, It comes to them 
that easily. 

In my case, a most coveted prize for which 
I strived many years, it had to be earned. 
Consequently, it is more highly valued, more 
highly appreciated. > 

I know that as a naturalized U.S. citizen, 
I am a prouder American than most Amer- 
icans, 

Any naturalized American is apt to tell 
you the same thing. And in the process 
chances are that he will add with great 
pride, “It's just great to be an American, 
and I am happy and thankful for my good 
fortune.” 

Are you happy to be an American? 
thankful? 

You ought to be. 

In this regard, I like particularly to re- 
call the brave and courageous who offered 
life and limb willingly and unhesitatingly 
when the Nation issucd the call to arms in 
all of the wars that America has been forced 
to defend her rights of liberty and freedom. 

They are all men to be remembered unto 
eternity—gallant heroes bearing the shields 
of honor and glory who gave freely of them- 
selyes for love of this wonderful land of 
freedom and opportunity. 

They defended her well. And preserved 
her. It behooves us all to make it a sacred 
duty to carry on the noble work of those 
deceased who dedicated their lives to per- 
petuating this Nation. 

Let's guard her zealously and keep her, for 
there's no other country like this in the 
entire world. About this I am well aware 
of, first because this precious land, of which 
I am an adopted son, afforded me an equal 
chance as any of her native sons through my 
earlier years, and today I find nothing to 
deter me from establishing a place for my- 
self: no prejudices, no restraints, nothing 
but bright ts always, so long as I 
myself make the most of the golden oppor- 
tunities at hand, 

Even my brothers and sistors enjoyed and 
are still enjoying the same privileges open to 
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all, and so did my parents who were among 
the early immigrants from Japan. 

Of my mom, a sweet and tender woman, I'll 
remember her always by this: It was on the 
occasion of my kid brother joining the 
Army shortly after the Pearl Harbor debacle 
on December 7, 1941. As her parting words 
to her son who eventually wound up in 
Europe as a member of the famed 100th In- 
fantry Battalion that distinguished itself 
along with the much-decorated “Go for 
Broke” 442d unit, she made what I still con- 
sider to be a classic speech. 

Addressing her youngest son, she said with 
reverence in her voice: “You're Japanese by 
blood. But you're American by birth, The 
time will come when you would have to 
fight. Fight well—for America. This is your 
country, Japan, despite the fact that your 
parents came from there, is an enemy na- 
tion. If you have to die, die bravely for the 
United States. This I beg of you. I regret 
that I am a woman, and an old one at that. 
If I were able to serve, I would fight for 
America just as you are about todo. Amer- 
ica has been home to us, and good and 
generous to us, so defend her to the very 
best of your ability. Your task will be big 
and heavy because you will be carrying the 
entire burden for all of us—your mother, 
your brothers, and your sisters. Your dead 
father too. My final request is, please fight 
my share for me.” 

She stands shy ef 5 feet, my meek Ma- 
ma-san, but that day she stood mighty tall 
and straight—an imposing figure, 

She was just one mama whom I heard but 
in every AJA home that readied a son or 
sons for a similar sendoff, I imagine the very 
same thing must have happened, 

I though my mom expressed the senti- 
ment of all AJA mothers most effectively, 
most grandly, 

I looked up to her in amazed consterna- 
tion and admiration. She was never one 
to talk. But she cut loose for once in her 
llfe—and was I proud of the wee woman 
who turned into a dynamic, two-fisted fighter 
when the occasion demanded for a lusty pep 
talk on behalf of Uncle Sam, then in des- 
perate straits. 

She doesn’t speak a lick of English. 
Neither does she understand it. But that 
day, let me tel you, she was as American 85 
you or I, maybe better. You see, she was 
willing to sacrifice her son for this country’s 
cause, and she herself was ready to lay 
3 her life for this her adopted home- 
and, 

No man could have done better than my 
mom that memorable day. She was more 
than a mother. She played the role of a 
typical old-time American patriot whom we 
used to read about and hero-worshipped in 
our history classes—strong, fearless, and 
courageous. 

Through her fiery and heart-warming 
speech, she certainly qualified, in my eyes, 
as a devoted American citizen which, un- 
fortunately, she is not. 

A former alien who despised such an in- 
ferior classification, and for this reason al- 
Ways aspired to become a first-class U.S. 
citizen, I agree wholeheartedly with mom 
that this country is a most wonderful piace 
to live. Truly, it is worthy and deserving 
of our utmost love, faith and devotion. 

Let me repeat, I am indeed happy to be an 
American. Proud, too, to have had the 
privilege of serving this country during 
World War II along with thousands of 
Hawaii's stalwart volunteers. And prouder 
than anyone else that I am now an integral 
part of this great Nation so imbued with 
bravery, courage, ambition, and inspiration- 

Having had a wholesome and interesting 
life in this glorious land of plenty, I am 
most grateful to America which, to me, MY 
mom and others like us, stands as a sym 
of eternal hope and opportunity for all of 
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Mankind, irrespective of race, religion or 
creed. 

America, forever. 

Let's not forget her, forsake her. 

And, if need be, let's fight for her. 


Our Nation’s Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend remarks in the RECORD, I am 
including a very fine address by Mr. Ike 
Gentry, commander of American Legion 
Post No. 5, Nashville, Tenn. I believe 
the Members of the House will find this 
excellent speech of considerable interest 
and I hope you will take time to read it. 

It follows: 

Our Nation's Securrrr 
(An address by Ike Gentry) 

You, in the audience, so cherish the 
American way of life that you devote a 
generous share of time and effort to 
promote our Nation's welfare and security. 
It is reassuring to see this alertness and 
active Interest, for in these times we cannot 
afford complacency. 

In these critical times, it is imperative 
that we be fully informed on all matters 
relating to our own defense. 

The basic premise I want to present to you 
1s one which, I am sure all of you will agree, 
is the prevention of all-out war. Today, the 
geographic position and extensive distance 
no longer separates the: United States from 
Prospective attackers. In the past, the time 
required to span these distances gave us 
opportunity to begin the development of the 
bulk of our military strength when hostili- 
ties were imminent or after hostilities be- 
gan. Today, the effect of occurrences in re- 
Mote areas can be felt here immediately, and 
they can be felt seriously. We must take 
into account the possibility of some minor 
Aggression snowballing into a major threat 
directly menacing us. 

Co. tiy, the problem of providing 
Ourselves with security is clearly one which 
Tanges across a wide field. In fact, it in- 
Cludes the need to deal with all types of 
Aggression. At one extreme—the cold war; 
the other extreme—all-out nuclear war. 

I believe the best way to explain just how 
the United States is undertaking to provide 
maximum security is to break this task down 
into component elements. 

Of these, the first I would cite is the capa- 
bility, if any attack on a general war scale 
should be launched at us, to retaliate with 
instant and destructive alr-dellvered blows 
at targets deep in enemy territory. This 
Capability is provided by the Strategic Air 
Command. Our missile retaliatory forces 
Can and must be made so numerous and rel- 
Rtively invulnerable that no missile or other 
attack upon them, even by surprise, can pos- 
sibly eradicate them ali. 

Second, we must meet the requirements 
necessary to maintain defenses against air 
and missile attack on the United States or 
On vital objectives such as military installt- 
we oversens. 

A third requirement is for a capability to 
teact promptly and effectively in direct re- 
sistance to enemy armed forces Involved in 
Military aggression, 

Next, there is the requirement to provide 
strong mobile reserves. They must be 
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ready to move quickly to reinforce units 
already deployed overseas if hostilities should 
break out. 5 

Still another, and closely related require- 
ment, is the capability for protecting the 
sea and air lanes between the United States 
and strategic oversea areas, in order to pre- 
vent the enemy from interfering with the 
flow of reinforcements and supplies. 

As a final requirement, I would cite the 
need to help other nations of the free world 
in developing their own military strength. 

Although the United States is making 

maximum efforts on behalf of national secu- 
rity, this is no time for relaxation, This 
Nation still is in grave peril from the com- 
bined threat of the international commu- 
nistic conspiracy and the growing Soviet 
military might. 
‘ World domination remains the foremost 
Communist goal. To think this goal has 
been abandoned is sheer folly. The danger 
now is greater than ever before because the 
Communists now have added the threat of 
military subjugation to conquest by sub- 
version 

The American Legion today affirms, regard- 
less of cost, our military strength for na- 
tional defense must be strong for the pro- 
tection of our Nation and the support of our 
foreign policy. No sacrifice is too great for 
the cause of freedom. We believe that only 
through strength can we maintain the peace. 
Only through strength can we preserve free- 
dom if the enemy breaks the peace. 

I doubt if there is anyone present here 
today who would question the necessity for 
moving ahead with alert security programs. 

Today, I would place the American Legion's 
programs among the top as far as our Na- 
tion's security is concerned, beginning with 
our back to God programs, which should 
always be placed first in importance in our 
itinerary of programs and events. 

In recent days, strange voices are heard 
in the land * * * subtle forces and hidden 
hands seem to be manipulating our beauti- 
ful Christian America into a position of con- 
fusion and threatened impotence. These 
voices tend to confuse us in the making of 
everyday decisions—when right is meas- 
ured against wrong; they raise questions in 
our minds as to the rightness of the prin- 
ciples and foundations, on which our proud 
and Christian nation was founded; and they 
even cause doubt to rise in our minds as to 
the promises—both present and future—of 
faith in our eternal God. 

Rather, they combine to encourage ma- 
terialism, secularism, opportunism, atheism, 
and communism. Men of courage, intelli- 
gence and Christian faith must resist these 
forces regardless of the price. 

America has been blessed. We have been 
made the heirs of abundance, because the 
founders of this country were ſnfluenced by 
the miraculous doctrine defined in the 
scripture, which reads “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of Heaven and all these things 
will be added unto you.” All these things 
were added unto us. We had no more nat- 
ural resources than other countries, but the 
abundance which comes through Christian 
faith came to us. 

Let us see how we have shown our grate- 
fulness to a kind and generous Heavenly 
Father for this abundance. Let us sce if 
we are moving back to God. 

For instance, our public officials were in- 
strumental in helping to organize the 
United Nations. Our Treasury financed the 
United Nations, but our officials and those 
in charge permitted the Prince of Peace to 
be dethroned. The name of Jesus cannot 
be mentioned the United Nations build- 
ing. Prayer 18s A forbidden part of the pro- 
ceedings. Is this moving back to God? 

“Peace can come without prayer” said 
the United Nations, whose first Secretary 
General was the number one exposed traitor 
Alger Hiss. Prayer and its spiritual impli- 
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cation was ruled out from the very 

ning. The name of Christ was forbidden 
and prayer has never been permitted. What 
value would peace be in a world without 
prayer? Is this moving back to God? 

Some organizations within this country 
of ours have organized a nationwide cam- 
paign to forbid Christian symbols on tax- 
supported property. They have opposed vig- 
orously even the reproduction of the Nativity 
scene at Christmas time on courthouse 
squares and public buildings. They have 
persuaded many boards of education to call 
in their school songbooks and burn them 
and replace them with songbooks which do 
not contain Christmas carols and humble 
hymns paying tribute to Jesus Christ. Cam- 
paigns have been organized to forbid the 
offering of grace in schoolhouses at lunch 
time, for children who scarcely know how to 
eat until they have heard a prayer of thanks- 
giving. And in many instances, those of us 
who profess strong Christian faith have sat 
idly by and let those who would destroy our 
Christian Nation achieve their goals unchal- 
lenged. Is this moving back to God? 

The people who founded the first colonies 
were people who came because they wanted 
religious freedom. The tradition of America 
is fundamentally Christian. -In earlier days 
a person was forbidden to hold office in these 
colonies unless he was a believer in Jesus 
Christ. Today, some mind washers and ma- 
terialistic manipulators are telling our chil- 
dren and our citizens that it is intellectually 
unsound to believe that the tradition of 
America is Christian. Again, we professed 
Christians often sit quietly by and keep our 
faith and our beliefs to ourselves. Is this 
moving back to God? 

In this critical moment, I believe, com- 
plete devotion to Christ and prin- 
ciple must be the force guiding all our 
thoughts and all our actions. Some, who 
think of themselves as having nothing but 
this life, cannot bear to risk this single life 
on principle. Only men, sensitized by faith 
to the fact of immortality, can give every- 
thing. They know that if they give all, 
they have not lost—they have been victor- 
ious. They know that when they lose their 
life for Christ, they find it, and when they 
seek first the Kingdom of Heaven, then all 
these abundant things are added unto them. 

Why should we be concerned about life 
or death—or witness the principle back to 
God? The answer is simple—life is sacred. 
If we die in battle, or die naturally before 
the battle is won, we move from the terres- 
trial to the celestial and claim the reward 
as an immortal soul. 

Two voices often beckon to us. One the 
voice of Satan, of materialism; the other the 
divine commission of our Lord, To Satan, 
let us say No.“ to Christ, Tes.“ 

This is a movement back to God. 

Let us bear these thoughts in mind today, 
to expose and fight communism, to safe- 
guard American liberty, to maintain a got- 
ernment set up by a majority, safeguard our 
traditions, enforce the Constitution, and 
above all preserve America as a Christian 
nation. 


THIS IS MOVING BACK To GOD 


Whoever dreamed that the United States 
of America, which grew out of the sacrifices 
and the Christian faith of our 
Fathers, would ever toy with the satanic 
temptations of materialism? 

And, in conclusion, that we are in a war 
for survival has long been clear to the Amer- 
ican Legion. The tide that runs against 
freedom must be reversed through the 
imaginative application of the dynamic 
forces which abound in this land. 

Peaceful coexistence has rewarded our 
enemies richly. Surely it must be obvious 
to the politically naive, to the appeaser, yes, 
even to the perennial optimist, that to ful- 
fill our role as a true revolutionary force for 
good, we need do more than heretofore. 
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Freedom for ourselves cannot be preserved 
in a world in which millions are enslaved 
and more millions stand in the shadow of 
godless communism. Military strength must 
undergird a concerted multidimensional 
campaign to meet communism in every arena 
of competition, Our Active and Reserve 
Forces must be modern, large, and efficient. 
Our organization for national security should 
be planned for the long haul with due con- 
cern for our economic solvency. 

We face an implacable foe who spares 
no resources—human or material—to shape 
an awesome military and political threat 
to our very existence. 

Let us, with renewed determination, edu- 
cate our people to the nature, tactics, and 
designs of our adversaries. We believe the 
American Legion's policies and programs 
will provide the required understructure es- 
sential to America’s lead role back. 

Confident of our future as a great and 
growing nation, secure in the knowledge of 
our might and faith in God, the American 
Legion will continue to advance the cause 
of preparedness and freedom. z 


Soviets Produce Robots Rather Than 
Thinkers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp’an editorial en- 
titled “Soviets Produce Robots Rather 
Than Thinkers,” which appeared in the 
January 17, 1962, edition of the Evans- 
ville (Ind.) Press. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sovrers PRODUCE ROBOTS RATHER THAN 

THINKERS 

Concern, but hardly despair, is prompted 
by the National Science Foundation’s report 
on the science gap between the U.S.S.R, and 
the United States of America. 

The Soviets, according to the report, are 
turning out more than twice as many scien- 
tists, engineers, and professional technicians, 
and this technical manpower buildup “has 
become the principal source of Communist 


Reaction should be based not on Soviet 
bulk quantities but on our own needs. And 
we should keep the faith in our own 
remedies. 

The Soviets produce scientists much like 
shoes or lace curtains. The bureaucratic 
planners slide-rule the need and issue the 
necéssary orders. In the case of science, this 
means so many youngsters are directed to 
take specified training. 

Assuming perfect judgment, this system 
works. But a mistake can affect the whole 
of Soviet life adversely. Such, for instance, 
as Soviet farm planning blunders which have 
kept the whole empire on a short diet. 

In America we substitute a multitude of 
small, private decisions for arbitrary plan- 
ning and regulation, thus preserving indi- 
vidual liberty and avoiding, to a great extent, 
the risk of big, bureaucratic mistakes which 
might have disastrous national effect. 

When a shortage occurs, the rewards are 
increased, either in prices or in salaries in- 
ducing larger numbers to take commercial 
risks or submit to the disciplines necessary 
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to acquire desired skills. This trend has 
been in effect in the teaching profession, 
for instance. 

It gradually is raising both the pay and 
the prestige of teachers, tending to meet a 
rising demand. 

Similar emphasis may be relied upon to 
produce adequate numbers of properly 
trained scientists, though the urgency of 
added incentives may not have been realized. 
In that case, the Foundation’s report is a 
valuable reminder. 

The Soviet emphasis on science produces 
specialized skills at the expense of general 
studies and the liberal arts, all yalued in the 
West as essential to true education. It tends 
to produce robots, subservient to the me- 
chanical needs of the state, rather than 
thinkers and. leaders. 

This may yet prove the key misestimate 
of the Soviet planners. It has been our 
philosophers who have produced the climate 
to which we mainly owe the progress of the 
Western World. 


Air Reserve Forces 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. RIVERS] 
is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to say a word for 
some of our Reserve Forces who have 
been called to active duty. 

We have read numerous reports in the 
press about problems in connection with 
the callup of certain reserve component 
personne] to active duty. 

Without seeking to judge the validity 
or possible misplaced emphasis of some 
of those reports, I would like to call the 
attention of the Congress and the public 
to the Reserve Forces of at least one serv- 
ice which have gone about their job 
without any fuss but with outstanding 
success. 

I am referring to the Air Reserve 
Forces—the Air National Guard and the 
Air Force Reserve. 

With only 27,000 men called to active 
duty, they have added the equivalent of 
11 wings to the Active Air Force. They 
have substantially augmented the Air 
Force’s combat fighter strength on duty 
in continental Europe. Their huge 
cargo and troop carrier planes have in- 
creased the mobility of our ground forces 
and the cargo and passenger-carrying 
capacity of the Military Air Transport 
Service. 

The people of my home State of South 
Carolina are particularly proud of our 
own 169th fighter group and 157th tacti- 
cal fighter squadron now on duty in 
Spain as an element of the U.S. Air 
Forces in Europe. 

They are at a place in : in 
the southern part of Spain, not far from 
that wonderful city that we all like to 
visit down there just outside of the olive 
country. It is one of our most important 
bases. We are equally proud of our 77th 
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Troop Carrier Squadron, at Donaldson 
Air Force Base, which is flying airlift 
missions for Tactical Air Command. 

I only mention this, Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause I know that all of this is repre- 
sentative of all of the reserves in the 
service. 

To appreciate just what these Air Re- 
serve Forces have helped to accomplish, 
let us recall, for a moment, the events of 
last summer, 

President Kennedy had just returned 
from his meeting with Khrushchev in 
Vienna, where the Soviet dictator had re- 
iterated his determination to force us out 
of Berlin before the end of the year. 
It was a very serious situation and, as 
you may recall, the President in his re- 
port to the people on television made it 
clear just how serious the situation was. 

Late in July, the President came before 
the Congress, with an extraordinary 
State of the Union message, to recom- 
mend a number of actions to step up our 
military readiness for the expected show- 
down over Berlin. The actions he recom- 
mended included recalling a number of 
Reserve Forces of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. The Congress quickly passed 
a resolution to give the President this 
authority, and the Department of De- 
fense soon issued orders to recall more 
than 160,000 members of the Reserve 
components. 

I have gone in to some details on these 
events to help you recall the sense of 
urgency and concern we all felt at that 
we on the likelihood of war over Ber- 

But here it is January. Khrushchev’s 
deadline for his threatened action over 
Berlin has passed. We may be no nearer 
today than we were last summer in build- 
ing the foundations for peace. But, 
thank God, we are not at war. 

The recall of our Reserve Forces in 
this crisis has set an historic precedent 
for, as the President has said, they were 
called not primarily to fight a war but 
to prevent a war. They are doing the 
job for which they were recalled. 

The- first assignment for the Air 
Reserve Forces was to build up our con- 
ventional air combat strength in Europe. 
On October 1, six Air National Guard 
tactical fighter wings, one tactical re- 
connaissance wing, two air transport 
wings, and a tactical control group, plus 
five Air Force Reserve troop carrier 
squadrons, entered on active duty. 

Before the month was out, 11 Air 
Guard fighter squadrons left their home 
stations to fly over the Atlantic. More 
than 200 single-engine jet fighters took 
part in this historic mission—by far the 
largest deployment of jet fighters in his- 
tory, and the biggest ocean crossing since 
World War II. Despite the fact that 
very few of these pilots had any previous 
experience in long overwater flights, and 
that the range of their aircraft allowed 
very little margin for error, every plane 
reached Europe without mishap. That 
is exactly 1,000 percent. 

In 1951, during the Korean war, it 
took 3 months for the first reserve 
aircraft and crews to reach Korea after 
being recalled. Yet, in 1961, more than 
200 Air Guard planes were on European 
soil just 1 month to the day after the 
units were called up. 
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But even this outstanding record was 
not to stand for long. To strengthen 
our air superiority fighter force in 
Europe, the Air Force on November 1 
called up three Air National Guard 
groups equipped with the high altitude 
F-104 Starfighter. One of those groups 
was the 169th from McEntire Air Na- 
tional Guard Base at Congaree, just out- 
side Columbia, S.C. 

Just 3 days after they came on duty, 
an advance party left for Spain to pre- 
pare for the deployment of South Caro- 
lina's aircraft. The F-104 does not have 
sufficient range to make the Atlantic 
crossing, so it was necessary to partially 
disassemble the planes to be loaded into 
transport aircraft for the trip overseas. 
The first plane was on its way by No- 
vember 10. By November 24, the day 
after Thanksgiving, South Carolina Air 
National Guard pilots were flying mis- 
sions in Europe—just 24 days after being 
recalled to active duty. 

I am sure you will agree that there is 
perhaps no better authority on the Ber- 
lin situation than Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer of Germany. I would like to 
quote a statement made by the Secretary 
of Defense in a visit last month to one 
of the Air National Guard wings on duty 
in Europe. 

I think you should realize how extremely 
important this movement has been,” the 
Secretary said. Chancellor Adenauer wrote 
President Kennedy that, in his opinion, the 
prime factor influencing Khrushchev in his 
slowdown on the Berlin crisis was the swift, 
decisive buildup of American forces, in- 
cluding this wing, standing at the ready 
in France. Weare all proud of you and your 
magnificent performance.” 


I might add that dur South Carolini- 
ans in Spain almost immediately found 
an opportunity to demonstrate southern 
hospitality as well as their military cap- 
ability. Severe floods in the area of 
Seville, near the base where our people 
are stationed, had made thousands 
homeless, without adequate food or 
clothing, Our squadron commander, Lt. 
Col. Bob Corbett, called home to Colum- 
bia to ask the wives of squadron mem- 
bers to collect food and clothing. Our 
newspapers and radio and television sta- 
tions soon joined in and the people of 
South Carolina contributed more than 
16,000 pounds of food and clothing for 
the homeless people of Seville, flown to 
Spain by planes of the Strategic Air 
Command which regularly deploy be- 
tween Hunter Air Force Base and Sa- 
vannah and bases in Spain. 

What could have been greater, what 
finer service could have been rendered to 
these poor people, and think of the fine 
Public relations that these boys have 
Created for themselves and the Nation. 

I am proud that the members of the 
169th fighter group and its 157th tactical 
fighter. squadron are from my home 
State. I am proud that all members of 
the Air National Guard and Air Force 

rve are competent and highly moti- 
vated citizens. I am proud that the 
Congress had a major role in assuring 
that we built up and will continue to 
Maintain strong Air Reserve Forces to 


1800 any threat to our peace and secu- 
y. 
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It sickens me to see dedicated Ameri- 
cans maligned and their patriotic mo- 
tives impugned. 

I passed through the Azores recently 
and saw the Air Guard and the Air Re- 
serve as their planes stopped for fuel, 
and I read in their eyes that dedication 
motivated by the highest of American 
ideals. I saw Americanism at work. I 
resent, and resent vigorously, any reflec- 
tion made on the motives of these great 
Americans. This is the exemplification 
of the spirit of Washington, Teddy 
Roosevelt, and that long line of airmen 
who carved immortal history in World 
War I, World War II, and in Korea. 
These men represent the traditions of 
this great Nation and I do not like them 
to be talked about, I resent it. They are 
serving their country and God knows we 
owe them a debt of gratitude. 

The demonstrated capability of these 
units is evident proof of the effectiveness 
of the planning and execution of their 
training, The response of individual 
members of the Air Reserve Forces is 
gratifying in the extreme and indicates 
a clear understanding of the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship and the obligations 
of military service. 

Let me quote briefiy from a New Year's 
message by Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, the 
Air Force's distinguished Chief of Staff, 
to the families of Air Reserve Forces 
personnel: j 

Neyer before has the U.S. Air Force de- 
pended so heavily on the ability of the Air 
National Guard and Air Force Reserve to re- 
spond so quickly and effectively. Never be- 
fore have the Air Reserve Forces met a chal- 
lenge with such speed and efficiency, 


Let us not allow the weeping of a 
disgruntied few to obscure these remark- 
able accomplishments of the overwhelm- 
ing majority. I give humble thanks for 
the patriotism and professional compe- 
tence of the members of the Air National 
Guard and the Air Force Reserve. They 
are ready now to help defend us and our 
allies. Let us resolve not only to give 
adequate recognition and aid to the 
members of our Reserve Forces for their 
service in this time of need but also to 
assure that they are given the resources 
and encouragement to continue to stand 
ready whenever they may be needed in 
the future. 


Hon. Hale Boggs, House Democratic 
Whip 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr, THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, it is most gratifying to have 
our State honored in the matter of the 
designation of my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, Hate Boccs, to the 
position of majority whip. This appoint- 
ment has received the plaudits of many 
in our State of Louisiana, including many 
of our newspapers. The Crowley Daily 
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Signal, one of the great papers in my 
congressional district, has expressed the 
feeling of most Louisianians in the mat- 
ter of this selection in such brief yet 
impressive style that I commend it to 
the attention of the membership of this 
body: 
LOUISIANA MAN SELECTED 

The State of Louisiana continues to hold 
importance in the present Democratic ad- 
ministration in Washington, D.C., as evi- 
denced this week by the selection of Rep- 
resentative Hate Bocas of New Orleans as 
Democratic whip in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Bocas now ranks No, 3 in the Democratic 
Party leadership in the House, In his new 
role he will be required to help Speaker 
JohN McCormack shape legislative strategy 
on crucial issues. 

Possessing an affable personality, Boccs 
has for the past 17 years been one of the 
most-liked and most-respected of Congress- 
men. His ability to get along with his fel- 
low man in the Halls of Congress will now 
be tested in his new appointment. 

For Louisiana this means another of its 
native sons holding high public office. The 
interests of the State will be well served as a 
result of this appointment. 


The Maritime Barometer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, an air of 
uncertainty with respect to the future of 
the U.S. merchant marine has blown 
across the New Frontier in recent 
weeks. In carefully guarded verbi- 
age—sometimes in evasive language, of- 
ficial pronouncements have distinctly 
created the forecast—even if only an 
impression—that Government support 
for the maritime fleet might be reduced 
or minimized. In this climate, many 
ship operators and shipbuilders are hav- 
ing great difficulty in charting a satis- 
factory course, and as one newspaper 
observed editorially, shipping is still 
adrift. 

Compared with contracts for 31 mer- 
chant ships awarded in fiscal 1961, it 
is now evident that contracts for only 
13 ships will be placed in this fiscal year. 
Needless to say, the Congress, in recog- 
nition of the wisdom of a strong mer- 
chant marine as an essential element of 
seapower, appropriated funds for the 
construction of more than 13 vessels. 
One can only draw the conclusion that 
the barometer is falling, and unless a 
warmer front soon develops, stormy days 
are ahead for the U.S. merchant marine. 

To clear the atmosphere, the Journal 
of Commerce, in an editorial entitled 
“Shipping Still Adrift” on December 28, 
1961, called for a statement of admin- 
istration policy incorporating the follow- 
ing points: 

First, ship replacement is a long-range 
program, It cannot be subjected to sud- 
den fits and starts and impulsive re- 
treats and still maintain any semblance 
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of order or purpose. Without a long- 
range and reasonably stable program, 
there can be no long-range planning. 

Second, consequent to the drift of the 
past decade in Federal-shipping policy, 
the ship subsidy program today is being 
held to a level far below the minimum 
necessary to arrest and reverse the trend 
toward block obsolescense in the U.S. 
merchant fleet. 

The need now is not only a program 
sufficient to meet the needs of the year 
ahead, but to repair the deficiencies of 
many years. 

Third, the—shipping—industry itself 
needs from the President a positive dec- 
laration of resolve to get such a program 
going, even though that program may 
not be as ambitious as some operators 
might hope. 

This editorial concludes that the pres- 
ent “state of mind could ultimately prove 
as dangerous to the mercantile marine 
arm of the national defense system as a 
prolongation of the current state of Fed- 
eral indecisiveness in the fleld of mari- 
time policy.” 

These are sound words. 

I believe my colleagues—many of 
whom have consistently supported efforts 
to strengthen our merchant fleet—will 
be interested in the complete text of this 
carefully reasoned point of view, and, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHIPPING STILL ADRIFT 

Just a year ago, when President-elect 
Kennedy was working hard on his inaugural 
address, it seemed as though the American 
shipping industry might be moving into 
smoother and more promising waters. 

Behind it lay a decade of drift during 
which Federal regulatory and subsidy pol- 
icies betrayed no particular trends toward 
good or bad; they betrayed, in fact, no par- 
ticular trends at all. The Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 was still engraved on the statute 
books. Operating and differential construc- 
tion subsidies were still paid out in accord- 
ance with its provisions. 

But as the war-built fleet began to drift 
toward block obsolescence with no positive 
move to inject new vigor into the act or 
into its administration, the American ship- 
ping industry naturally began to worry. 

It was at this point last year—just two 
decades after the wartime shipbuilding pro- 
gram began to grind into high gear—that 
Mr. Kennedy was preparing to take the helm. 

And since he had indicated a tendency 
to make positive decisions, since he had a 
maritime tradition in his background (his 
father, after all, was the first chairman of 
the old U.S. Maritime Commission) expecta- 
tions ran high that Federal shipping policy 
would soon get that new injection of vigor 
and direction it had so long and so sadly 
lacked. 

It is now rather plain that these expecta- 
tions were premature. The administration 
has, to be sure, paid a good deal more at- 
tention than preceding administrations to 
shipping problems over the past year, but 
not with invariably good results. 

First, the administration insisted upon 
and got from Congress a reorganization of 
the Federal maritime agencies which was in 
some respects good but contained some 
serious weaknesses. Second, it supported, 
by and large, some pretty restrictive legis- 
lation applying to ocean ratemaking prac- 
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tices which was In some respects justified 
but in others may well—as this paper pre- 
dicted during the year—create more prob- 
lems than it solves. 

If these two major legislative excursions 
into the sphere of shipping had been fol- 
‘lowed up by a more vigorous policy looking 
to a renewal of the aging American mer- 
chant fleet, we might say well and good, 

The prospect would then be that having 
taken a more direct control over the mer- 
chant shipping program, on one hand, and 
over the rate practices of U.S. ship con- 
ference members, on the other, the Admin- 
istration would then moye to rey up the 
subsidy program. Something would have 
been lost, but something else would have 
been gained, 

But to us it seemed that it was at precisely 
this point that the Kennedy administration 
began to falter. 

Commerce Secretary Hodge's first step 
after the reorganization act became law 
was to hold up two previously approved ship 
construction subsidy awards for review. 
Since then the industry has heard less of 
positive action or preparations for action 
from his office than of hints of new curbs 
on the shipping subsidy program—hints that 
have been duly reported in this newspaper. 

The explanations—still strictly unofficial— 
are that the President is planning a general 
economic belt-tightening for budgetary pur- 
poses and believes that the merchant ship- 
ping program should be no more immune 
from this than any other major Federal 
program. 

This newspaper quite agrees that the ship 
subsidy program cannot be altogether in- 
sulated from the efforts of the President to 
curb Government spending from time to 
time, but we do think that three points 
should be made about the status of the 
present shipping effort in Washington. 

First, ship replacement is a long-range 
program. It cannot be subjected to sudden 
fits and starts and impulsive retreats and 
still maintain any semblance or order or 
purpose. Without a long-range and reason- 
able stable program, there can be no long- 
range planning, 

Second, consequent to the drift of the 
past decade in Federal shipping policy, the 
ship subsidy program today is being held 
to a level far below the minimum necessary 
to arrest and reverse the trend toward block 
obsolescence in the U.S. merchant fleet. 

The need now is not only a program sufi- 
clent to meet the needs of the year ahead, 
but to repair the defficiencies of many years. 

Third, the industry itself needs from the 
President a positive declaration of resolve 
to get such a program going, even though 
that program may not be as ambitious as 
some operators might hope. 

We think it high time the President him- 
self took note of the discouragement that 
has seeped slowly through the maritime 
industry these past 12 months. 

This state of mind could ultimately prove 
as dangerous to the mercantile marine arm 
of the national defense system as a prolon- 
gation of the current state of Federal inde- 
cisiyeness in the feld of maritime policy. 


Terror in the Congo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr, CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Terror in the Congo” which ap- 
peared in the Sunday, January 21, 1962, 
edition of the Washington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TERROR IN THE CONGO 


If the United Nations command in the 
Congo could defeat Moise Tshombe's army 
in Elisabethville, it ought to be able to deal 
with the 200 or 300 mutinous Congolese 
troops who have been terrorizing northern 
Katanga in recent weeks. 

Presumably it was these troops, or some 
of them, who butchered 13 Italian airmen 
in Kindu last November. On New Year's Day 
they slaughtered 19 European priests and an 
unknown number of Affican civilians at 
Kongolo, in northern Katanga. Now they 
have struck again. An aerial survey indi- 
cates that they have seized a mission in the 
Katanga town of Sola and the worst“ is 
feared for the mission staff of a dozen Eu- 
ropeans and about 40 young African girls 
who were being trained as teachers. 

Earlier in the week it was reported that the 
U.N. command had offered all possible as- 
sistance to the Congolese Government in 
Leopoldville, and, more recently, a U.N. 
spokesman has said that “our best civilian 
and military minds are at work on what we 
can do and we will certainly take every pos- 
sible action,” 

Up to this time, however, no effective ac- 
tion has been taken—not even in the case of 
the Italians who were murdered as long ago 
as last November. No doubt the factors of 
terrain and distance present a real problem 
in northern Katanga. But the U.N. was 
able to muster the weapons, the troops and 
the planes to blast Elisabethville and smash 
Katanga’s relatively strong army. It ought 
to be able to assemble enough force in north- 
ern Katanga to destroy or these 
murderous marauders. At least, having de- 
stroyed whatever capacity Mr. Tshombe may 
have had to cope with these intruders, it 
ought to try. 


Inflation: The Seeds of Our Own 
Destruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in all of 
my public appearances in my district, 
and indeed in much of my correspond- 
ence, I have continued to emphasize the 
deep-rooted conviction that the financial 
solvency of this Nation is as vital as our 
military prowess in the effort to contain 
the insidious menace we recognize in 
communism. 

Nikita Khrushchev has repeatedly re- 
minded us that he intends to bury us 
and I have long been persuaded that he 
expects to be able to fulfill that threat 
because, given time, we will have spent 
ourselves into bankruptcy, and having 
fallen flat on our faces, he will be able 
to walk in and take over without firing a 
shot. 

President Kennedy last week voiced a 
fervent plea to both management and 
labor to hold the line on wages and 
prices and thus contribute toward put- 
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ting the damper on the fires of inflation. 
And I am sure that every thoughtful 
person applauded that appeal. But then 
what happened? He comes up with the 
largest peacetime budget in history and 
projects Uncle Sam into the picture as 
the strongest member on the inflationary 
team. 

Referring to an editorial appearing in 
a recent issue of the Daily Local News 
of West Chester, Pa., I am indebted for 
this fine statement on the subject of 
fiscal responsibility: 

If the Nation is living within its income, 
its credit is good. If in some crisis, it lives 
beyond its income for a year or two it can 
usually borrow temporarily on reasonable 
terms. But if like the spendthrift, it 
throws discretion to the winds, is willing 
to make no sacrifice at all in spending, ex- 
tends its taxing up to the limit of people's 
power to pay and to continue to pile up 
deficits, it is on the road to bankruptcy. 


And who made that sound and forth- 
right statement? Why none other than 
the late Franklin Delano Roosevelt on 
October 19, 1932, during his first presi- 
dential campaign. And although his ac- 
tions later repudiated everything he said 
along that line his words are nonetheless 
meaningful. 

The fact of the matter is that during 
the last. 30 years our National Govern- 
ment has been operating in the red 80 
percent of the time, actually putting its 
day-to-day housekeeping bills on the 
cuff. And this should not be. If we 
continue to operate at a deficit in times 
of reasonable prosperity what will we do 
if we encounter a slump? Shades of 
Andy Mellon, what a way to run a gov- 
ernment. 3 

Adolph Hitler, when he was preparing 
Germany for World War II. told his peo- 
ple that they could not have guns and 
butter, both. And why, if you please, 
should not President Kennedy tell the 
American people that until we have suc- 
cessfully routed the Communist menace 
they will have to forgo any new ex- 
cursions into the welfare state, that 
there cannot be any new expansion be- 
yond the limits already set in the fields 
of education, housing, and other social 
Services, As my favorite editor, in the 
article already referred to, puts it: 

We can't beat communism, land a man 
on the moon, and guarantee a more abundant 
ue for everybody all at one and the same 

e. 


The complete editorial by my good 
friend, Henry Brinton, follows: 

Wat WASHINGTON NEEDS IN THIS CRITICAL 
Hour 

President Kennedy's plea yesterday for 
labor and business to exercise restraint in 
Order to dampen the fires of inflation had a 
hollow sound. It will continue that way so 
long as the Federal Government indulges in 
deficit spending. 

This column, on many occasions, has em- 
Phasized the point that business alone can't 
fight inflation, neither can labor nor Govern- 
Ment. It will take the combined efforts of 
all three. At the moment each is going its 
Own costly way. 

And judging from the President's two re- 
Cent messages to Congress there is little 
indication that the Kennedy administration 
is going to throw its full weight into the 
fight. It, therefore, can hardly expect much 
ot management and labor. 
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With a large deficit facing the country at 
the end of the current fiscal year and only a 
slim chance of avoiding one next year, the 
words of a former President are appropriate. 

“If the Nation,” said he, “is living within 
its income, its credit is good. If in some 
crisis, it lives beyond its income for a year or 
two it can usually borrow temporarily on 
reasonable terms. But if, like the spend- 
thrift, it throws discretion to the winds, is 
willing to make no sacrifice at all in spending, 
extends its taxing up to the limit of people's 
power to pay, and to continue to pile up 
deficits, it is on the road to bankruptcy.” 

Those are the words of the late Franklin 
D. Roosevelt spoken during his first cam- 
paign for the Presidency, October 19, 1932. 
As a candidate he supported the wisdom 
of those words, but unfortunately he did 
not subscribe to them as President. But 
this fact in no way diminishes their im- 
portance. 

Federal deficits since that day, 30 years 
ago, have been the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. They continue to this day and 
there appears to be little prospect of a 
change in the near future. We repeat that 
neither management nor labor can do the 
job which is properly the Government's. 

If our national leaders are serious in their 
attitude toward inflation, they will make 
very sure that their own doorstep is swept 
clean before they rap on the doors of either 
business or labor. What Washington needs 
is an honest system of national priorities. 
We can’t beat communism, land a man on 
the moon, and guarantee a more abundant 
life for everybody all at one and the same 
time, 

As a nation we must determine which 
has priority-and which must come first. 
That is the only way we are going to get 
off the road to bankruptcy.” We can't 
have “all this and heaven, too“ in one grand 
slam. 


Community Planning—Federal Grants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “A Better Understanding” which 
appeared in the January 16 edition of the 
Shelbyville, (Ind.) News. — 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


Despite the paternalistic concept which 
has placed more and more centralized con- 
trol of government in Washington hands, 
residents of a community, being closer to 
their own problems than others, naturally 
have a better understanding of local prob- 
lems. This puts them in a better position 
than outsiders to come up with solutions 
that meet their particular industrial and 
community needs. 

In short, these residents know best how 
to spend tax money so that it will do the 
most good for the greatest number. This 
almost axiomatic concept in community 
planning is undermined, to a certain extent, 
by Federal grants-in-aid programs, under 
which the Federal Government provides 
funds to State and local governments for 
various purposes. 

With 45 such programs now in existence, 
as pointed out by the Chamber of Commerce 
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of the United States, communities some- 
times are tempted into new spending ven- 
tures merely to get Federal dollars. This may 
entail expenditures for unnecessary proj- 
ects—to the detriment of more worthwhile 
local development programs. 

Thus, although the original purpose of 
grants-in-aid programs was to simulate local 
efforts, their effect can be to thwart the 
attainment of desirable community goals. 

Federal grants-in-aid programs are also 
costly. They now run about $7.3 billion a 
year, or about one-sixth of all Federal non- 
defense budget expenditures. 

These Federal programs are likewise dur- 
able. Some have continued on for decades 
and few have ever been discontinued. Also, 
there is a tendency for the older the pro- 
gram the greater the outlays that must be 
provided for it. Special interests are gen- 
erated that tend to keep Federal programs 
going—whether needed or not. 

Termination of outmoded grants-in-aid 
programs would contribute toward balancing 
the Federal budget, keeping taxes from rising, 
and in checking inflation. 

Anyone really interested? If so, tell your 
Congressman and Senators. In case you've 
forgotten, here are those names. and ad- 
dresses: Congressman RALPH Harvey, House 
Office Building, Washington 25, D.C.; Senator 
Homer E, CaprHart, and Senator VANCE 
HarTKE, Senate Office Building, Washington 
25, D.C. 


Tribute to Former Speaker Rayburn 


SPEECH 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a great privilege as well as 
a great honor for me to be able to honor 
today the memory and the service and 
the patriotism of the former Speaker of 
this House, a truly great American who 
now belongs to the ages, the Honorable 
Sam RAYBURN, of Bonham, Tex., whose 
untimely death last autumn shocked us 
all and deprived the Nation of a true, 
good, and willing servant. 

It was my good fortune to serve in the 
House for almost 20 years with Mr. Sam, 
and it was from him I received much ad- 
vice and counsel that always, without 
exception, stood me in good stead. For 
most of the time I knew him, he was the 
Speaker of this House, and I would like 
to say that no fairer minded man ever 
occupied the Speaker's chair. 

Mr. Sam cared not whether a Member 
was a Democrat or a Republican. If 
that Member had a legitimate cause he 
knew that the Speaker was always willing 
to lend a receptive ear. His word was 
his bond—when Mr. Sam told you what 
he was going to do you could rely on that 
word and proceed accordingly, I never 
knew of a promise he made that he 
didn’t keep to the letter. 

That Speaker Sam was a man of strong 
character is well known. That he was 
a man of great and strong faith in our 
republican institutions is even better 
recognized. While his political faith is 
opposite mine, I never knew of him to 
take advantage of his high position for 
partisan advantage. In his mind, the 
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Nation came first, this House came sec- 
ond, and party considerations had to 
wait. 

Kindly and good are overworked 
words, but Speaker Raysurn was both of 
these. He was also a forgiving man and 
never held a grudge, even after heated 
battle on the floor of this House. His 
help, his advice, his understanding were 
always available to all of us who served 
with him. 

Speaker Raysurn was accorded the 
rare privilege of becoming an American 
tradition—a legend, if you please—in his 
own time. That legend can now grow 
even larger and the tradition that was 
Sam Raysurn can be perpetuated for 
history. He has left us, now, but I would 
hazard a guess that he has gone to sit 
in a chamber far greater than ours. 

He has left a legacy for all of us— 
his own high official and personal stand- 
ards, so consistently maintained, to 
which we all must aspire now and in the 
future. 


Castro’s Cuba: Communist Staging Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “ ‘Mess’ Becomes a Menace” which 
appeared in the January 12, 1962, edition 
of the Shelbyville (Ind.) News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mss Becomes A MENACE 


Impressed, perhaps, by Fidel's own insist- 
ence that he is, too, a Marxist, the U.S, State 
Department has at long last made official by 
the issuance of a “white paper” the long- 
recognized fact that Castro’s Cuba is the 
Communist. staging area of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Next to our own, the State Department 

revealed, the Castro armed forces are the 
largest on our side of the world. Estimated 
at from 260,000 to 400,000 men, equipped by 
the Soviet with Mig fighter planes, heavy 
artillery, heavy machineguns and automatic 
rifles, and trained by hundreds of Commu- 
nist military advisers and technicians, Cas- 
tro's army, navy, air force, and militia now 
threaten the security of all American Re- 
publics. 
Furthermore, the report states, Castro's 
bully boys have publicly announced their in- 
tention of conducting Fidel-type revolutions 
in all of these countries. They are now, 
says the State Department document, im- 
porting hundreds of dissident students, in- 
tellectuals, politicians and labor leaders for 
Communist indoctrination and training in 
sabotage and subversion, and who will be 
sent home to soften up their respective 
countries for the kill. Military ald from 
Russia and Red China is estimated at from 
$60 to $100 million. 

The white paper was prepared in answer 
to the request of the Inter-American Peace 
Committee to all hemisphere governments 
for information on Cuban violation of hu- 
man rights and the Cuban threat to peace. 
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It Is encouraging to have this indication 
that the State Department knows what goes 
on. But we hope Washington is giving some 
high-level thought to what do we do about 
it. 


Report on Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
one of our colleagues made a special re- 
port as a student of our trade and tariff 
policies. 

The gentleman from Pensylyania, 
Joan H. Dent, has worked for over a 
year as chairman of a special committee 
studying the “Impact of Imports and Ex- 
ports on American Employment.” 

I was privileged to sit with the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dent] as 
a member of this committee during its 
many days of public hearings. 

Since the subject of trade is one of 
vital importance to all of the people of 
our Nation, I ask that the following re- 
port by Representative Dent be inserted 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 


REPRESENTATIVE DENT REPORTS ON FOREIGN 
TRADE BATTLE 


(By Kon. Jonn H. Dent, Democrat of 
Pennsylvania) ~ 

(Eniror’s Norx.— The first big fight in the 
second session of the 87th Congress will be 
over foreign trade and the vital question of 
the effect of imports from foreign countries 
on American jobs and American business. 
President John F. Kennedy is lining up his 
forces in the Congress—both Democratic and 
Republican—in support of a broad new for- 
eign-trade program that would give the State 
Department virtually unlimited authority to 
negotiate tariff-free trade agreements with- 
out congressional approval. The forces op- 
posing the proposed program include the 
UMWA, a number of other labor organiza- 
tions, important segments of American busi- 
ness and industry, farm organizations, and 
top Representatives of both political parties 
in both Houses of Congress. The spokesman 
for the forces in favor of protecting American 
jobs in the House of Representatives, where 
the real fight will come, is Representative 
Joun H. Dent (Democrat, of Pennsylvania). 
chairman of the Subcommittee on the Im- 
pact of Imports on Employment of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. Repre- 
sentative Dent, a friend of the UMWA, has 
prepared a special article for the Journal on 
the subject. The article follows.) 

Recently, one of the many reports being 
publicized in the press by a congressional 
committee that is promoting the new free- 
trade bill in Congress contained some in- 
teresting propositions. This report ap- 
parently was prepared by a young foreign af- 
fairs expert named Sam Pisar. 

This report suggests a plan of treaties be- 
tween free nations that would have the U.S. 
taxpayers underwrite any losses sustained 
by our friends if they refuse to sell to Rus- 
sia, if Russia undersells the free nations in 
the world market after a price has been set 
on a commodity by traditional traders or by 
gentlemen's agreements. We recall the case 
of gentlemen's agreements in the electrical 
industry in the United States. Some persons 
went to Jail. 
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If Pisar's suggestions become law, our in- 
dustries will have one code of ethics in the 
United States and another in world trade. 

Imagine paying damages to a country 
based on losses because they don't sell a 
commodity. Who would pay the damages? 
The American taxpayer, of course. 

Never in our history has the danger to 
our future been so great. No person living 
can even start to estimate the cost of the 
trade-shift program advanced by the Pisar 
report. His plan, simply put, means that 
the U.S. taxpayer would pay for losses in- 
curred by any country that will agree to 
stop doing business with the Soviet bloc and 
if the Soviets undersell the world market 
price on any commodity on which the so- 
called free nations have set a selling price. 

If ever a dead giveaway of a frameup on 
the American people was exposed by a pre- 
mature and overly zealous rush to destroy 
this Natlon's economic independence was 
presented to the people, this 1s it. 

This trade-shift plan shows how each 
step must follow the other in the well-con- 
ceived plan that has suckered into its ten- 
acles many good and sincere Americans. 
Most of us agreed that it was the humane 
and proper thing to do; yet we may have 
fallen into a trap by being good neighbors 
and good samaritans. We helped our allies 
to regain and then to surpass their former 
economic level, We then were led to believe 
that by helping our former enemies to re- 
gain their past stature we could build up a 
wall against the dreaded doctrines of com- 
munism. We forgot that man is still man 
just a few centuries older. The truth is that 
our friends have been trading with the 
Soviets right along. 

We never stopped helping. As soon as we 
gave our allies as well as our former enemies 
economic stature and industrial capacity be- 
yond their fondest dreams, we started giv- 
ing every other country, some yet unformed, 
dreams of industrial capacities beyond their 
needs snd the rich plums to be picked in the 
never-ending demand of the American home 
market. 

The American worker was told that there 
was a ‘pie in the sky”; that unlimited mar- 
kets for his products were being created in 
the faraway places. We all were told that 
by buying Imports we created a market for 
our exports and riches flowed from the out- 
side in, not the inside out. The plight of 
our gold supply soon exploded this fallacy. 
The plotters against our economy then 
learned another truth: Congress must be 
sold on this plan. The best way to keep 
Congress and thus, the people, lined up was 
to get directly to the Congress: Here, the 
new phenomenon appeared on the American 
scene. 

LOBBYISTS BREED LIKE MOSQUITOES 

The agents, the representatives, the native 
American lobbyists for foreign countries 
started to breed like mosquitoes in a swamp. 
They came from the best families, the high- 
est echelons of the political parties, the big- 
gest law firms and public relations experts. 
Some were the friends of the powers that 
be, some were and are the friends, or the 
friends of friends of Congress. Like a yirus, 
they reached every vein and artery of the 
bloodstream of America, | 

Now we see the next phase in our walk 
down the one-way street to industrial, eco- 
nomic, and political oblivion. This phase 
(Pisar report) recognizes, even if the people 
do not, that once this country removes all 
restraints on imports, then the end of this 
Nation will be a matter of a few short 
years. Nothing the so-called European 
Common Market setup can do can stop the 
complete destruction of our economy by 
the trading deals between the Soviet bloc 
and the Common Market, The United States 
will be stuck in the middle, having to deal 
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with the Common Market under both its fav- 
orite nation obligations and because of the 
antitrading-with-the-Soviet-bloc policy. 

The Common Market with its free access 
to our market will dump consumer goods 
into this market while dealing with Russia. 
It will barter for those products needed for 
the European economy at prices we cannot 
match or meet with our free labor in com- 
petition with sovietized slave labor. Pisar 
recognizes that without a trade shift or 
economic treaty with other nations, this 
country will be destroyed as an economic 
power by the simple procedure of being 
squeezed between the cheap imports from 
the Common Market and the coal, steel, raw 
materials, wheat, and other American prod- 
ucts we can produce cheaper than the Com- 
mon Market but not cheaper than the slave 
labor economy of the Soviet bloc. 

Even the expert Pisar states that one of 
the conditions that has made the Common 
Market the cause of alarm is “the cur- 
rently massive procurement by the Soviet 
bloc from Western Europe of modern plant 
and equipment embodying the latest in 
Western industrial technology.” 

Where did our Western European allies 
and friends get their industrial technol- 
ogy and modern plants and equipment? 
From the United States, of course. What 
makes these so-called foreign trade experts 
80 foolish as to believe that anything we 
do will stop our friends from dealing with 
the Soviet bloc after we enter the Common 
Market? 

It must be assumed that our friends who, 
for the past decade, have been using our 
know-how, our money, and our markets to 
make themselves economically sound while 
at the same time trading with the Soviet 
bloc will not change their ways so long as 
there are profits to be made. Look at what 
happened to France. France was buying 
(?) 5 million tons of anthracite from Penn- 
sylvanla's hard coal region and the United 
States was pouring good will and American 
assets into creating a sizable small-tools 
and machine-tool industry in France. 

As soon es the French were in a position 
to sell this equipment, they made a barter 
deal and now Russia supplies the coal while 
France selis Russia the tools. How do the 
free traders plan to sell France American 
hard coal while our market is loaded with 
Machine tools? Or do we start buying ma- 
chine tools the same as we buy the millions 
of consumer items which we also have in 
excess of our needs. 

I want to see the character of the new 
deals with which Americans are to be 
Saddied. Will we allow the free entry from 
Other countries of totton, tobacco, peanuts, 
wheat, and other agricultural products, and 
if so, who picks up the bill for the added 
unemployment in this country? 

Any 10-year-old kid in grade school 

s that production will flow to the low 
Wage areas and trade will flow to the con- 
Suming market with the highest wage levels. 

Sooner or later, the same disease that has 
destroyed many of our high cost communi- 
tles will destroy the whole American high- 
income economy. Pisar and his ilk are 
afraid of the closed ultraprotectionist com- 
Munistic economies—and insist that the 
consumer lay in “common ground rules de- 

to remorye the distortions and dislo- 
Cations which accompany commerce between 
free and competitive economies. 

Does this young man—Pisar—honestly be- 
lieve that Hong Kong and Japan, with their 
11- to 25-cent-an-hour wages, Latin American 
Countries emerging as industrial nations with 
89 cents a day top wages and the European 

m Market with $4 a day incomes to 
skilled workers, are free and competitive 
Market economies, with our $1.15 an hour 
Rational minimum wage laws, our free-union 
economy, and our antitrust, antimonopoly 
industrial straitjackets? 
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Markets aren't measured by the size of 
population, but rather by the level of econ- 
omy in a given market area. Asia has a great 
number of people; but it cannot compare 
with the U.S. domestic market. We are told 
by the free traders that the Common Mar- 
ket is a threat because of its size, yet these 
same people are adamant in their opposition 
to trading with Red China with twice as 
many people. The Common Market is not a 
threat. It is just what we made it. We 
planned it, we sold it to the European na- 
tions, we charged it off as a bulwark against 
communism. It is a good thing and should 
have been promoted; but only as a Common 
Market for the common good of the partici- 
pating nations belonging to the same 
economic group. 

This nation of ours prospered and grew 
with over 100 years of protective tariffs, 
trading freely in goods, services, and peoples 
among the States under a common bond of 
trade economics, language, laws, taxes, and 
defense. The European Common Market is 
made up of separate nations, each with its 
own laws, taxes, armics, economics, and sov- 
ereign governments. Nothing this market 
does can prevent any nation from withdraw- 
ing from one or more of the trade covenants 
if thet nation’s sovereign government decides 
it best for that nation to do so. No State 
in the United States can set up its own in- 
dividual tariff or trade deal with a foreign 
country. No Stato can make a treaty or an 
alliance without the participation of each 
and all of the States. 

But this is not and won't be true of the 
Common Market. The only nation that will 
be tied to the Common Market without the 
freedom of action allowed the European 
members will be the United States of Amer- 
ica. If we wipe out trade barriers between 
the United States and the Common Market 
countries, how do we maintain tariff walls 
against Japan and other countries outside 
the Common Market? 

Another thing that is as sure as life itself: 
The Common Market countries will never al- 
low an American product to be imported 
into the marketplace of any of its compo- 
nent nations at a price below their own 
selling price unless that product is one not 
produced in the Common Market countries. 

We will get the treatment we are getting 
on machine tools from Japan. Japan has 
reached a local production capacity to take 
care of most of its needs on machine tools 
up to $80,000 in value. Without too much 
fanfare, the Japanese have set a new tariff 
on machine tools up to $80,000 or 25 percent 
ad valorem, When a spokesman for Japanese 
interests was asked about reciprocity he made 
this astounding statement: 

“The Japanese are great believers in reci- 
procity and while we raised the tariff on 
machine tools, we are lowering the tarif on 
bourbon whisky from 45 to 85 percent. You 
see, we are not unmindful of our obliga- 
tions.” It was pointed out that the Japa- 
nese do not import enough bourbon whisky 
to keep a respectable Irish wake going for 
2 nights. 

IMMIGRATION WALLS MIGHT TUMBLE 


Unless there is a free movement of peo- 
ples, the aims of the dreamers can never be 
achieved by limiting freedom to the moye- 
ment of goods. All Americans should be 
told that the tearing down of protective 
walls for jobs and profits carries with it the 
promise to the world that immigration walls 
will tumble in the very near future. 

Does any person believe that the peoples 
of the world will be willing to work, to make 
life easter for Americans without the right 
to join us in our promised ease of living? 
Our standard of living cannot be reached 
by the world peoples in the measurable fu- 
ture unless we reduce our standards rad- 
ically, while they slowly inch theirs upward. 

No nation will or can respect any nation 
that negiects its own welfare no matter how 
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many leaders are giving the signals. The 

of the leaders and if the 
plans of the Pisars and other “free traders” 
are put into effect they will cause a political 
upheaval the likes of which this Nation has 
not seen since the depths of the depression. 

In closing, consider the situation within 
our own free trade area of 50 separate, but 
United States. You have to pay a tariff if 
you bring whisky from one State into an- 
other, but you can ship or bring home a gal- 
lon free from foreign countries. 

Even furniture, automobiles, appliances or 
any other item sales taxed (tariffed) in one 
State cannot be purchased in another State 
without paying the tariff to the State in 
which the commodity is being moved. It's 
well known to Pennsylvanians that the State 
government adds customs officers for the 
holiday seasons to keep native Pennsyl- 
vanlans from bringing in contraband 
liquors, cigarettes, etc., without properly de- 
claring same and paying duty imposed by 
State law. 

Why is this necessary? Simply because 
some States depend upon these taxes or tar- 
iffs for their payment of services rendered 
to the people of the State. 

The new proposals which call for free 
movement of goods, and the payment of 
losses of profits for any nation refusing to do 
business with the Soviet bloc will make our 
present national debt look like a piggy bank 
payment on a Rolls-Royce. 


Address by Danny Danenberg Repre- 
senting the Western Growers Associa- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18,1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
had the pleasure of hearing from Mr. 
Danny Danenberg, El Centro, Calif., rep- 
N the Western Growers Associa- 

on. 

- His talks reminded me of his excel - 
lent presentation before the Subcommit- 
tee on the Impact of Imports and Ex- 
ports on American Employment which 
I have had the privilege to head during 
the-past year. 

At some later date the Members will 
be presented with a copy of our com- 
mittee’s report of the hearings. At that 
time they can read his excellent testi- 
mony. 

Today, I believe it would serve a very 
useful purpose to present to the House 
his remarks as they are contained in a 
speech delivered on November 3, 1961, 
at the 36th Convention of the Western 
Growers Association, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I 
hope that you will not accept this as a 
speech, but rather as an extended state- 
ment about the preservation of a way of 
Ute—a way of life that has brought more 

things to more people than any other 
way of life that has ever been conceived. 
Now let me remind you that the key word 
in this statement is “Preservation,” because 
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I pray with you today that none of us will 
see the fall of our free enterprise system 
where “Freedom of Choice” has endowed 
upon us the highest living standards and 
made us the leading Nation in the free 
world. We are at a crucial juncture in 
time and we must face the fact that we 
have in this world two strong, political, so- 
cial and economic philosophies moying man- 
kind in opposing directions. As we come to 
grips with these differences, we recognize 
that ours is the philosophy of the free world 
which holds that “Freedom of Choice” is 
the right of all men and that the purpose of 
the state is to serve individual opportunity 
and freedom. 

We, in national unity, are dedicated to 
these principles—when I say unity, I do not 
mean unity for the sake of unity—I mean 
unity between Democrats and Republicans 
and Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, and I 
further mean unity behind a program of de- 
termination that all men are entitled to the 
blessings and opportunities that only a free 
society can offer. So as such we not only 
have unity of purpose, but we have national 
unity in their preservation and a willing- 
ness to work mightily for this preservation. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to talk to you about 
the symptoms of planned destruction of the 
free enterprise system in America. These 
welfare staters tell us that we are better off, 
both in spirit and in substance and that we 
can look forward to a period of progress. 
The chapter on “How” is blank, but they 
say that this chapter is not important and 
that we must apply full power steering for 


the centralization of all government in- 


Washington. That is their chapter but let 
me tell you that this is not only insidious 
but is the most dangerous thing that is hap- 
pening to the American people today. 

I have stated that the chapter on how 
is blank and let me explain what I mean. 
There is this business of the “business 
cycle.” One of the beauties of this ap- 
proach, from the standpoint of the numer- 
ous Keynesian (welfare staters) scholars in 
our midst, is that it is delightfully vague. 
They never bother to say whether the busi- 
ness cycle runs for 3 years, 5 years, 7 years, 
9 years, or what, This frees them from the 
obligation of explaining how the budget is 
to be balanced over the years of the busi- 
ness cycle. 

The California-Arizona farmers who are 
members of Western Growers Association 
have a long and proud history in not only 
opposing but refusing Government subsidies 
on our vegetable and melon production 
placing full faith and reliance on our mar- 
ketplace and the free enterprise system. 
The Keynesian scholars continue their 
blank chapter on How by encouraging the 
Federal Government to subsidize business, 
industry, private finance, agriculture, trans- 
portation, power, housing, health, educa- 
tion, States, localities, and individuals. 
When we ride along with this posse of wel- 
fare staters and take their subsidies, we give 
up our independence and freedom and sub- 
mit to bureaucratic control. I submit to 
you the fact that it is indeed a strange logic 
that demands obedience to rules that de- 
stroy all initiative, all purpose, and all 
pride. 

This posse of planners carry over from 
administration to administration, and they 
carry forward a set of rules of theory which 
are inadequate and introduce many addi- 
tional complications regardless of which 
political administration is in power. When 
they argue reciprocal trade, they argue 
“trade—not aid.“ When they want to put 
across foreign aid, they argue—"Aid, not 
trade.” When they are confronted with 
damage to American labor, American agri- 
culture, and American industry by large 
volume imports from low wage paying na- 
tions under the deceptive name of recipro- 
cal trade, they rally to the defense by more 
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Federal meddling and more Federal sub- 
sidies. Their motives are their business but 
as one who believes in freedom of choice, I 
say that this a one-way street and in plain 
words the cure they offer is worse than the 
disease. 

The American business community has 
thrived on free and open competition; and 
the American business and agriculture com- 
munity is perfectly willing to invest its 
money and take its risk, provided it is al- 
lowed to enjoy equal opportunity and fair 
competition. 

It would be a very positive step for the 
Government of the United States to get out 
of those businesses which can be performed 
by American industry. It is fantastic for 
the Government of the United States to 
take tax money from individuals and cor- 
portations and then to compete with them 
in the operation of everything from ice 
cream plants to powerplants and industrial 
complexes. The growth of the competitive 
free enterprise system would certainly be 
encouraged if the obvious corrective meas- 
ures were taken in this area. 

GOVERNMENT APPOINTEES 

In many ways, one of the most frustrat- 
ing and disheartening experiences is to read 
the announcement of the appointment of 
an individual to a high Government posi- 
tion exercising vast authority over the busi- 
ness community when I know that he is 
hostile to the very economic beliefs upon 
which this Nation is predicated. 

With rare exceptions, we in the business 
world are familiar with the economic philos- 
ophy of prominent people. We generally 
recognize the followers of John Maynard 
Keynes and Harold Laski. We read enough 
to identify Fabian Socialists and the follow- 
ers of Hjalmar Schacht. 

Mr. Chairman, may I now take the liberty 
of reading my “Ten-Point Political Farm 
Philosophy.” 

1. I believe in checks and balances and 
subscribe to our two-party political system. 

2. I believe in a strong national defense 
and I want this great Nation to be strong, 
but I also believe in a “pay as you go” budg- 
et and don't want our children and our chil- 
dren's children mortgaged. 

3. I believe that we should all accept our 
responsibility to mankind, but do not believe 
that “cradle to grave“ security is a part of 
that responsibility. 

4. I am dedicated to the principle of our 
free enterprise system and that private en- 
terprise should compete fairly in our great 
American marketplace. 

5. I concur with the ad that Federal aid 
to education should start with teaching 
arithmetic in Washington. 

6. Experience has generally proven that 
private industry, agriculture, and our States 
ean only accept Federal aid on a loss-of- 
freedom basis. 

7. I subscribe to the theory that we want 
less Government in agriculture—not more. 

8. We need international trade, but we 
can and must be more selective—foreign 
trade must be fair trade that will allow us 
to buy more of the things we cannot or do 
not produce at home, 

9. I subscribe to the principle that the 
people should support the Government and 
should not have the Government support 
the people. 

10. That there is nothing evil about prof- 
its—this is the motive power behind a free 
society and a free economy. 

We have members of the press and today 
your job is indeed very, very important to 
the American public. We have our constitu- 
tional guarantees of freedom but this is an 
age of rapid communication where every 
day finds mass information presented to the 
American public. New products, new ideals, 
new inventions immerge rapidly but pre- 
eminent with all this we must retain one of 
our most important ingredients—these are 
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the ingredients which make all other rights 
safe and secure and these protective ingredi- 
ents are freedom of speech and freedom of 
press. We salute you today and your efforts 
to keep America informed by diligent, sin- 
cere, truthful reporting where truth prevalls 
through the freedom of the press. 

Over 100 years ago Abraham Lincoln said 
that if this country were ever to be destroyed 
it would be from within, and not from with- 
out. 

Mr. Chairman, we recognize that new ideas 
we certainly must have. Differences of opin- 
ion we should always weigh carefully; and 
if they merit it, we should proffer support 
and respect, but we should always remember 
that it was ingenuity, creativity, construc- 
tive and rational thinking—combined with 
lots of hard work—that have brought Amer- 
ica to her present eminence. 

And finally, may I say to our assembled 
audience that it is time that every citizen 
of America who believes in our freedom of 
choice way realizes that any government big 
enough to give you everything you want Is 
also powerful enough to take everything you 
have. 


Extension of United Nations Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “On Paying the Policeman” 
which appeared in the January 15, 
1962, edition of the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Star. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

On PAYING THE POLICEMAN 

President Kennedy's plea that Congress 
buy bonds from the United Nations does 
nothing to make the idea more palatable 
financially or from a standpoint of politics. 
In his state of the Union message, the Presi- 
dent characterized the U.N. as an inter- 
national policeman. He pointed out that 
no one likes an officer, particularly “when 
he uses his stick to restore law and order on 
his beat.” 

This is an extension of U.N. authority 
which is accepted by only a small group of 
professionals within the Secretariat of that 
international organization. The British do 
not agree. The French certainly have other 
ideas. The Russians have never paid any 
attention to this “policeman.” India didn't 

t the ethereal stick or nonexistent 
authority of the U.N. 

The President's request is, then, based on 
an erroneously dangerous concept of what 
the U.N. is, or rather isn’t. 

He added that the bonds would be used to 
finance “special operations for the next 18 
months.” This is a polite phrase for the 
UN. effort to colonize the Congo, including 
possible military action there. Do most 
Americans want to spend $100 million for 
such a questionable cause? 

Finally, the President gave the best reason 
of all for letting other nations share the 
cost and the burden of the UN, He 
that the bonds would be repaid with interest 
within 18 months from regular assessments 
which other nations have paid. The other 
nations refuse the special assessments for 
special operations, 
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Supposedly the regular U.N. assessment is 
& charge against each nation for the normal 
operation of that body. If this assessment 
covers normal operations, there will be no 
surplus left with which to repay bonds or 
interest. If the assessment is padded to 
cover the bonds which are used to finance 
special operations, the same nations which 
have refused to pay special assesaments will 
simply reduce their regular payments. The 
Russians and their Communist satellites will 
see clearly through any such financial 
maneuver. 

Ifthe other nations are able to pay assess- 
ments 18 months in the future, they are just 
as able to make those payments right now. 
Every member nation should share in sup- 
porting the U.N. Congress should insist on 
this principle by refusing to buy bonds that 
won't be worth the cost of their printing. 


Domestic Dictators: Our Greatest 


Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in our 
preoccupation with the important busi- 
ness of meeting totalitarianism around 
the world we seem to give scant atten- 
tion to its presence right here in our 
midst. We are spending fifty-odd bil- 
lion a year to develop the deterrent 
force necessary to contain Khrushchev, 
Mao, and their ilk. And we are spend- 
ing additional billions in the guise of 
foreign aid to placate or win lesser fry 
from attaching themselves to the Com- 
munist train. 

But with all this attention to the dic- 
tators who flourish beyond our borders 
We seem oblivious to the threat to our 
freedom that is posed here at home by 
arrogant labor leaders of the stripe of 
of Mike Quill and Jimmy Hoffa. The 
men who are enrolled in the ranks of 
labor—whether voluntarily or under 
compulsion matters not—are in the 
main loyal American citizens who want 
nothing more than the privilege of work- 
ing at gainful employment at a return 
that will keep them and their families 
in decent comfort. And I know from 
conversation with them that they real- 
ize that every time they are called out 
on strike by some publicity seeking 
tyrant they wind up with a loss in earn- 
ings that is neyer made up. 

In the current situation, Mike Quill 
aided and abetted by Hoffa, has threat- 
ened to shut down all traffic over the 
Pennsylvania and New York Central 
railroads in the event that these two 
companies proceed with their plans to 
merge into one system. Indeed Quill’s 
arrogance is so great and his conceit so 
colossal that he is not going to await the 
routine procedures that both companies 
must follow before the Interstate Com- 
Merce Commission, but has indicated his 
intention to bring all trains to a stop on 
February 4 on the mere assumption that 
some of his nonoperating unionists 
might be adversely affected. And, in- 
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cidentally, why should not they be laid 
off if they are not needed? Indeed, it has 
been featherbedding, retaining railroad 
employees in unnecessary or duplicating 
jobs, that has helped to bring the rail- 
roads to their present plight. To say 
that men should be kept in any position 
on “made work” is also to argue illog- 
ically that the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania should not now be in the process 
of losing three Congressmen in the face 
of an increase in population. And by the 
same token to deny to railroads every 
possible economy of operation—such as 
consolidation and a reduction of the 
working force—will only serve to speed 
the day when our primary transporta- 
tion system will grind to a halt simply 
because the washout of bankruptcy has 
swept away the tracks. But Quill, who 
has no concern for corporate responsi- 
bility or management’s pressing problem 
of trying to make a reasonable return 
to its investors, says that human factors 
transcend all financial considerations, 
totally ignoring the fact that they are 
inseparably bound together—no profits, 
no jobs. 


As usual in cases such as this the pub- * 


lic welfare is completely ignored by the 
labor hierarchy who seek primarily the 
preservation of their own despotic sway 
at salaries that match their opposites on 
the management side. Having just put 
the city of New York in its place with the 
threat of a transit strike, Quill now 
moves on the national scene. In this 
instance it is hoped that the occupant of 
the White House will not allow this 
despot to intimidate him as he did the 
occupant of Gracie Mansion in New 
York. The Railway Labor Act embodies 
all of the machinery necessary to an 
orderly review of this controversy with 
complete fairness to both sides as well 
as the much-abused public. And in the 
event existing statutes are inadequate 
the Congress has the clear responsibility 
to enact laws that will henceforth pre- 
vent all work stoppages in the field of 
transportation, which is so vital to our 
defenses and the well-being of all of our 
citizens. As I have already emphasized, 
what is the use of girding ourselves to 
keep the Communist aggressors within 
bounds if we are to lose the battle—and 
our freedom—to these homegrown dic- 
tators? 


Progress in Ecuador—Speech by En- 
gineer Jose Espinosa, Manager of 
Pasteurizing Plant, Quito, Ecuador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
on my recent visit to Latin America, it 
was my privilege to spend several days 
in the Republic of Ecuador. I visited 
in the beautiful capital city of Quito, 
where I talked with many of the Gov- 
ernment officials, along with represent- 
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atives from industry, labor, farm organ- 

izations, student groups, and others. 

One of the most interesting expe- 
riences on my visit to Quito was the 
opportunity to see a new dairy plant—a 
pasteurizing plant—which was providing 
wholesome and clean milk for thousands 
of people in Quito. This particular 
pasteurizing plant was constructed under 
@ cooperative arrangement with the 
United Nations UNICEF and the Ecua- 
doran Government. 

The plant manager, Mr. Jose Espinosa, 
gave us a detailed description of the 
plant and a tour of its facilities. This 
particular enterprise is now operated 
by a group of dairy farmers as a private 
enterprise. The capital has been pro- 
vided by the city council of Quito and by 
private stockholders. 

This particular pasteurizing plant 
needs to be expanded, and the manage- 
ment has requested a loan from the 
Inter-American Development Bank for 
approximately $400,000. This is the type 
of loan which is not only sound eco- 
nomics, but good constructive social 
policy. 

I call this matter to the attention of 
the Senate only because it indicates that 
in Latin American countries many im- 
provements are under way. Trained 
leadership from the colleges and uni- 
versities of Latin America and North 
America are meeting the challenges of 
the day and moving ahead to provide a 
better living for the people. 

I salute Mr. Jose Espinosa and those 
associated with him. I take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my thanks to the 
people of Ecuador for their hospitality 
and kindness and to the Government of 
Ecuador for its cooperation and hospi- 
tality. I came away from this country 
encouraged as to the future and deeply 
moved by the sincerity and dedication 
of its people. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech given by Mr. Espinosa on the oc- 
casion of our visit on Sunday, November 
12, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH GIVEN BY ENGINEER JOSE ESPINOSA, 
MANAGER OF PASTEURIZING PLANT, QUTTO, 
ECUADOR, NOVEMBER 12, 1961 
Senator Humphrey, Mr. Hollander, Mr. 

Schroeder, Mr. Shuart, ladies and gentlemen: 

We feel particularly honored with the visit 

to this plant of such a distinguished person, 

so well known in his country as well as 
abroad, Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. I beg 
you, Mr. Senator, ladies and gentlemen, to 
excuse my pan-American English, even 
though I am graduated from Catholic Uni- 

versity of America in Washington, D.C. 

In 1952 Unicef realized the importance of 
improving the distribution conditions and 
milk quality in Quito. With this purpose 
Unicef signed an agreement with the Ecua- 
doran Government for installing a milk 
pasteurizing plant. The Quito City Council 
was in charge of the building, installation of 
the equipment donated by Unicef and 
starting of the plant. Since 1956 the council 
could not start operations by themselves. So 
in May 1960 a group of dairy farmers pro- 
moted the constitution of E. P. .S. A., as a 
private enterprise. The total capital of the 
company right now is worth 15 million 
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sucres, from which 36 percent belongs to 
the council and 64 percent to the private 
stockholders. 

Really this company is not an agriculture 
cooperative, but in a certain way approaches 
that kind of organization. Every producer 
who holds stock in this company is sup- 
posed to deliver all his milk production to 
the plant. With this purpose the producer 
bought a certain amount of shares which 
correspond to 100 sucres for each liter of 
milk that as an average delivers into the 
plant. 5 

From the total amount of capital sub- 
scribed by each farmer 10 percent was paid 
at the constitution of the company and 90 
percent in nine semester payments that more 
or less correspond to 5 cents reduction in 
each liter of milk price delivered by the 
producer. 

It is for this reason that the capitaliza- 
tion of the plant is very slow and all the 
investments and basic needs of the plant 
have to be very carefully chosen, and still 
we could not improve the appearance of the 
building and grounds completely. 

The three main aims of this organization 
are: 

1. to distribute milk and milk products in 
a technical way, at a reasonable price. 

2. to deliver some free milk to the school- 

children in the city, according to Unicef’s 


3. to guarantee the producers a regular 
raw milk price all the year round, receiving 
all their milk at any time. 

The first part has been very successful due 
to the municipal law enforcing only pas- 
teurized milk consumption in the city and 
that almost every one of the zone milk pro- 
ducers holds stock in this plant, or in an- 
other pasteurizing plant in the city, all the 
milk including marketed, bottled, and pas- 
teurized. 

Seven months ago today, the milk was de- 
livered raw in open cans, from which it was 
taken to every home in the most primitive 
and dirty form. People were afraid to drink 
milk, and it was imperative to boil it before 
consumption. Besides that the product was 
not pure most of the time, it contained flour 
and any kind of running water available 
when the surplus of milk in the city was 
scarce. Right now this plant delivers 80 
percent of the city milk consumption, this 
is from 65,000 to 70,000 liters a day. 

Also we pasteurize and truck milk to 
Guayaquil, main city on the coast, about 
30,000 to 35,000 liters a day. This plant was 
designed for handling only 60,000 liters a day, 
so enlargements are required immediately. 

It is very important to point cut that raw 
milk price is about 6 cents of a dollar, more 
or less the same as in the States, but the 
bottled pasteurized milk is worth only 8 cents 
of a dollar, really the lowest price at least in 
America. 

According with UNICEF’s program we will 
start next Tuesday distributing 3,000 quarts 
of free milk daily to the schoolchildren in 
the city. UNICEF has demonstrated its sat- 
isfaction with the management of this plant, 
that, next year UNICEF will deliver $30,000 
worth of new equipment and materials free 
of charge. 

Even though UNICEF does not hold any 
stocks in the company, in our board of di- 
rectors we have during the first 5 years, one 
of its representatives, so UNICEF is very 
well informed of the development of the 
plant. The city council has two representa- 
tives on the board, and the producers an- 
other two members. 

FAO has helped us a lot with its technical 
assistance, so important in our country. 
FAO maintains in the plant a first-class milk 
technician, Prof. Rafael Fentoni, who trained 
people 3 months before we started the plant, 
both laborers and technical people. Right 
now we open a milk laboratory training 
course to which all milk plants in the coun- 
try were invited freely to participate. 
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The third part of the program has also 
been accomplished. Milk producers, for the 
first time, have been allowed to deliver all 
their products to the plant at a good and 
constant price during the dry season or the 
rainy season. A few days ago there was 
some scarcity of milk in the city mainly be- 
cause of the dry season and also due to the 
fact that water was not added into the milk. 
Producers are invited to improve their herds 
and delivered more milk as never before. 

The plant does not want to make any 
profits. If there will be any, the city council 
will increase the distribution of free milk in 
the city, and the price of raw milk will be 
raised accordingly for the producers. 

With the help of the Servicio Cooperative 
Interamericano de Agricultura we have im- 
proved enormously the hygienic quality of 
raw milk, visiting the farms ard training 
people in good handling and cleaning of 
barns and cattle. At the beginning we re- 
ceived about 8,000 liters of acid milk daily; 
right now we only get around 500 liters of 
acid milk daily, even though specifications 
are more severe. 

Under this program we are requesting a 
loan to the Interamerican Development 
Bank for about $400,000, to cool the milk 
immediately at each farm and truck the milk 
in bulk tanks every other day to the city. 
The improvement of milk delivery in the 
city is also being considered under this loan. 

This is about the general layout of the 
organization, and we expect to have more 
fruitful results in the near future. 

May I invite you gentlemen to visit the 
plant. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following statement 
delivered by me before the AFL-CIO 
Economic and Legislative Conference, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962: 

The President, at his press conference, 
when asked why he did not sign the Execu- 
tive order concerning the prohibition against 
racial discrimination in housing, replied that 
it was his belief he should not get too far 
ahead of public opinion in pressing for civil 
rights. When the President says he does 
not want to hamper or delay consideration 
of important bills and that pressing for civil 
rights would wound the sensibilities of 
southern Members of Congress and, there- 
fore, induce them to vote against important 
legislation, he may be on practical, under- 
standable ground, but, on the other hahd, 
the Nation has been always expectant of 
strong moral leadership by the President. 
He must bring the weight of his high office 
and personality to bear on public opinion. 
The President understands this. He under- 
stands it because he, himself, said: 

“If the President does not himself wage 
the struggle for equal rights—if he stands 
above the battle—then the battle will in- 
evitably be lost.” s 

In 1960, when he was a candidate, he 
emphasized this point of view and stated 
that the President must provide the spur 
for legislation as well as executive action, He 
said: 

“The President cannot wait for others to 
act. He, himself, must draft the programs, 
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transmit them to the Congress, and fight for 
their enactment, his case to the peo- 
ple if the Congress is slow.” 

There is no doubt that the President and 
his administration have gone a great way 
toward the prevention of erosion of civil 
rights. He has appointed many Negroes to 
high office; his Attorney General has shown 
exemplary wisdom and practicality in pro- 
tecting the freedom riders; in causing the 
enforcement by the judicial process of the 
school desegregation case.. In many ways, 
through executive action, the administra- 
tion has rendered yeoman service to the 
cause of civil rights, in education, travel, 
employment, and voting. Those are only 
successive plateaus on the way to the sum- 
mit. The administration cannot unduly 
tarry at any of these plateaus. The ad- 
vance must be incessant and constant. The 
President, in his state of the Union message, 
said: 

“A strong America requires the assurance 
of full and equal rights to all its citizens, of 
any race, of any color.” 

To bring about that assurance, much more 
needs to be done. There is a legislative 
program as outlined in the Democratic plat- 
form, which was espoused by the President, 
which must be carried out. 

As chairman of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, I have a duty to perform. I 
have offered a series of bills, together with 
Senator CLARK, of Pennsylvania, which would 
materially strengthen civil rights over and 
beyond the advance made by the admin- 
istration through executive action. These 
measures include the following: 

1. A constitutional amendment to elim- 
inate payment of poll taxes as a-require- 
ment of voting in Federal elections; 

2. A constitutional amendment to elim- 
inate literacy tests as a requirement for 
voting; 

3. A bill to require every school board op- 
erating a racially segregated public school 
to adopt a desegregation plan within 6 
months of the date of enactment of the bill 
and to file the plan with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The plan 
would state how the board intended to 
achieve desegregation with all deliberate 
speed in each of its schools and include a 
schedule showing the time and the manner 
in which desegregation would be achieved 
in each class and school. To meet the re- 
quirements of the act, the plan would have 
to provide for “first-step compliance” at an 
early date. Technical and financial assist- 
ance would be given under the bill to de- 
segregating school districts, and court en- 
forcement would be authorized im the cases 
of school boards which violated the duties 
set forth in the act; 

4. A bill to authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to initiate civil injunction suits in the 
Federal courts to prevent the denial of any 
civil right on grounds of race, creed, or color; 

5. A fair employment practice bill to pro- 
vide administrative and court remedies for 
those persons discriminated against as a re- 
sult of race or color. The bill would make 
it an unfair employment practice for any 
business or labor union employing more 
than 50 persons to discriminate in its hiring, 
promoting or firing practices on the basis of 
race, color, religion, or national origin; and 

6. A bill to make the Civil Rights Com- 
mission a permanent Federal agency with 

ened factfinding powers and a new 
directive to act as “a national clearinghouse 
for civil rights information”. Of course, the 
Civil Rights Commission has already been 
extended for 2 additional years but it is my 
firm conviction and belief that it should be 
a permanent Federal agency with the powers 
I have just outlined. 

I intend to press for the enactment of 
these legislative proposals. Regardless of 
present legislative priorities, I am confident 
that the time will arrive when all of these 
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measures will be placed on the statute books 
of our country. 

In particular, at the present time, the 
leading priority will be the constitutional 
amendment to eliminate payment of poll 
taxes as a requirement for voting in Federal 
elections. As chairman of both the full 
House Committee on the Judiciary and of 
the subcommittee which handles civil rights 
legislation, I will call for consideration of 
this proposal in the very near future. I am 
confident that this proposal will receive 
early and favorable consideration, not only in 
my committee, but in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as well. 

There is a current development in the 
field of labor and management which in- 
volves civil rights of the laboring man. I 
believe that the right to organize is a civil 
right of labor, All of you present here today, 
I am sure, realize the movement which is 
Presently taking place to amend our anti- 
trust laws so as to bring labor within the 
Provisions from which they have been ex- 
empted since 1914. This attack on so-called 
labor monopolies is designed to fragment- 
ize and fracture collective bargaining on a 
national scale and force collective bargaining 
on local union levels. 

Any such amendment to the antitrust laws 
falls within the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. I can assure you here 
that I will vigorously oppose any such amend- 
ment and I am more than confident that 
this attack upon the civil rights of labor 
will meet defeat again as it has in the past. 

Consistency requires that civil rights must 
be protected on all jevels of American life. 
It would be inconsistent if they were pro- 
tected on the political, housing, transporta- 
tion and educational levels and not on the 
labor level. 


Castro Pushing Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Castro Pushing Communism” 
which appeared in the January 12, 1962, 
edition of the Richmond (Ind.) Palla- 
dium-Item. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Castro PUSHING COMMUNISM 

Cuba's little dictator who has put to death 
More than 600 persons during the period he 
has ruled with a Communist hand is now 
Planning extension of his Red course. 


Fidel Castro is preparing to brainwash 


those who are not dedicated Communists, 
while he sets up a system of “revolutionary 
instruction schools.” 

While Castro recently openly admitted his 
ties with Communists and proclaimed his 
government a part of the Communist world, 
he is shy about using the word Communist 
in statements from the government. 

As a result he is saying that he will fol- 
low the socialistic pattern of the “Marxist- 
Leninist intelligentsia." 

It is apparent that Cubans as a people are 
hot too sold on the Communist pattern, but 
Castro has determined to make Communists 
out of them. 

If the Government of the United States 
does not take steps to curb Castro in his 
drive to make Cuba a haven for Reds, we may 
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find ourselves forced to deal with strong 
Communist opposition at our doorstep. 

It would not be surprising for the Soviet 
Union or Red China, or both, to provide not 
only military equipment but also Commu- 
nist leadership in an attempt to prevent our 
country from ultimately acting against the 
Red threat from Cuba. 

The failure of President Kennedy to sup- 
port adequately the invasion of Cuba early 
last year was ohe of the big blunders of 
recent years. 


The Shame of Our Rural Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, James 
B. Carey, vice president of the AFL-CIO 
and president of the International Union 
of Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers, AFL-CIO, last November gave an 
excellent address on the subject of our 
rural schools to the members of the Na- 
tional Committee for Rural Schools 
which was meeting in New York City at 
that time. 

I feel that the message given by Mr. 
Carey would benefit the Members of Con- 
gress too. For this reason I would like 
to insert it in the ConcressionaL REC- 
ORD. 

This history of the fight for public 
school education for the youth of Amer- 
ica is well recorded in this address—and 
the fact that the labor movement, since 
its very inception, has been in the van- 
guard of those dedicated individuals who 
initiated this fight, is something of which 
we current members of labor can be 
proud. 

With the great technological advances 
being made—not only in our Nation but 
throughout the world—today, we find 
that this fight must be continued in an 
effort to assure our youth adequate edu- 
cational opportunities thereby enabling 
them to have the proper and necessary 
qualifications to assume the responsibil- 
ity and management which will be theirs 
in the very near future. e 

The address follows: 

THE SHAME OF OUR RURAL SCHOOLS 
(Speech by James B. Carey, vice president, 

AFL-CIO, and president, International 

Union of Electrical, Radio & Machine 

Workers, AFL-CIO) 

Eighty years ago today in Pittsburgh the 
first and founding convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor drew to a close in 
a small dimly lit recreation hall built by 
German immigrants. 

As their concluding, and most important 
action on that fateful November 18, 1881, 
the 107 delegates adopted a declaration of 
principles. The first principle in this decla- 
ration advocated laws permitting unions to 
incorporate in order to protect their property. 

The second principle of the declaration 
called for passage of such legislative enact- 
ments as will enforce by compulsion the 
education of children, The third principle 
advocated laws forbidding the employment 
of children under the age of 14 years in any 
capacity, under penalty of fine and imprison- 
ment. 
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I start with this smali historical recital 
of an event that happened fourscore years 
ago today because it reveals so much about 
the American Jabor movement not only then 
but in its very earliest origins 80 years before 
that. 

One of the least known facts about the 
American labor movement is that in its 
origins and early development its primary 
concern was with children and the right of 
children to a free public education, Reflect 
on those first three points of the AFL's decla- 
ration of principles. The first had to do 
with keeping union halls and records from 
being seized by labor's enemies. The second 
and third both were concerned with chil- 
dren—their education and their protection 
against exploiting employers. 

Only after the interests of the Nation's 
children had been carefully dealt with did 
the declaration of principles turn to such 
questions as the 8-hour day, higher wages, 
the application of conspiracy laws to labor, 
and statutes safety and sanitary 
protections in factories and mines. 

Obviously children were the primary con- 
cern, the overriding concern. 

No, this was no accident; it was part of a 
strong and sustained tradition that went 
back to the turn of the century and the 
remote beginnings of American unionism. 

There was, for example, another meeting 
that is now historic in the annals of Amer- 
ican unionism. It was held here in New 
York and the time was January 1829. The 
Occasion was a meeting of the newly organ- 
ized Workingmen’s Party and it, too, adopted 
a declaration of principles. Here was the 
climax of that declaration: 

“We seek,” said these workingmen 132 
years ago, “a system that shall unite under 
the same roof the children of the poor man 
and the rich, the widow's charge and the 
orphan, where the road to distinction shall 
be superior industry, virtue, and acquirement 
without reference to descent.” 

This became the focal point in the political 


~Piatform of the Workingmen's Party and 


thus began the campaign for free compul- 
sory education in the United States. 

So here, too, we find—in 1829 in one of the 
earliest programs of organized labor—edu- 
cation and the protection of children taking 
precedence over wages and hours and other 
basic economic demands. 

Labor, in fact, pinned its greatest hopes 
for its own future and the Nation's future 
on education. To the founders of American 
unionism, education was an end-all and be- 
all, As one labor historian has written: 

“Never have a people had a greater faith 
in education—the greatest blessing bestowed 
upon mankind—than this generation of 
Americans, The workers could not have been 
more determined in demanding it for their 
children as a right to which they were 
morally entitled.” 

Public and tax-supported schools were 
indeed desperately needed in the infant Re- 
public. They existed only in a few New 
England areas; elsewhere it was almost im- 
possible for workers’ children to receive a 
genuine education. Even in such compara- 
tively rich areas as New York and Pennsyl- 


` vania, the only educational facilities avall- 


able to workingmen's children were charity 
schools. 

Was the early labor movement's preoccu- 
pation with education a quirkish and iso- 
lated interest? No, it was as intense a mat- 
ter of public concern as it was labor's. Proof 
of this was seen in the very first political 
campaign waged by the Workingmen's Party 
I mentioned a few moments back, Only a 
few months after it adopted the program I 
described, the new Workingmen’s Party ent- 
ered the New York City municipal elections 
and polled an astonishing 6,000 votes out of 
a total 21,000 cast. 

Pive years later labor’s insistent campaign 
for a free public school system was vic- 
torius, but not in New York. The triumph 
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came, interestingly enough, in Pennsylvania 
where American unionism was born and 
where it had a longer tradition than in New 
York, The Pennsylvania legislaturę in large 
part responding to labor's demands—inaug- 
urated the Nation’s first free, tax-supported 
school system. From then on it was a mat- 
ter of other States following suit. 

I realize that I have made it sound as 
though this historic victory was won with- 
out opposition. The truth is quite the con- 
trary. The opposition was extremely strong, 
widespread, and vehement. The opposition 
comprised virtually all of business and in- 
dustry and probably most of the commer- 
cial press. Their implacable resistance to 
public education was summed up by the 
National Gazette which angrily proclaimed 
that: 

“Universal, equal education is impossible 
if trade, manufacturing, and manual labor 
are to be successfully prosecuted—unless the 
standards of education be greatly lowered 
and narrowed.” 

Free public schooling was the first vie- 
tory, but that was only half the battle. 
Still to come was compulsory schooling. As 
long as free public schooling was optional 
and not required, hundreds of thousands 
of American parents—especially in times of 
recession and depression—were forced to 
send their children into factories, mills, and 
mines where they were savagely exploited. 

That founding convention of the AFL 
that met in Pittsburgh just 80 years ago 
this week, heard its first president, Richard 
Powers, exclaim: 

“I say that there is no crime greater under 
the heavens than that of employing child 
labor in mills, factories, and industrial es- 
tablishments. Chicago is raising up an 
army of criminals by this very thing. Chil- 
dren from the tender age of 10 up to 14 
are driven into factories. Boys are training 
for criminals and girls for prostitutes.” 

Another delegate said, The saddest thing 
I ever saw was a little child with an old 


face. Oh, I have seen them by the hun- 


dreds—seen them in mills and factories.” 

There was another delegate to this found- 
ing convention, a young man still unknown, 
an immigrant cigarmaker from New York 
City. A few State laws were on the books 
against child labor, he said, but they were 
not enforced. Then the young cigarmaker— 
his name was Samuel Gompers—continued: 

“Not long ago-I visited the tenement cigar 
shops. I saw on that visit scenes that sick- 
ened me. I saw little children 6 and 7 and 8 
years of age, seated on the floor in the mid- 
dle of a room, in all the dirt and dust, strip- 
Ping tobacco. Little pale-faced children, 
with a look of care upon their faces, toiling 
with their tiny hands from dawn till dark; 
aye and late into the night, to help keep 
the wolf from the door. I asked them how 
long they worked, but they did not, could 
not, understand, In the simplest way I 
talked to them and learned that they began 
before daylight and worked till long after 
dark, Often they would be overcome with 
weariness and want of sleep, and fall over 
upon the tobacco heap. Shame upon such 
crimes; s e upon us if we do not raise 
our voices against it.” 

Let me emphasize that what the young 
Samuel Gompers described here, what he 
so passionately raised his voice against, was 
an industrial nightmare and horror that 
existed a half-century after the start of 
free public education, 

What was missing was free compulsory 
education. The child labor laws were not 
enforced and there was nothing else to pull 
those children, babies almost, out of the 
squalor of the brutalizing cigar shops and 
lead them by the hand into God’s sunlight 
and into school playgrounds. Only com- 
pulsory education would eventually do that. 

And eventually it was done, with labor's 
help and the dedicated help of liberal and 
humanitarian groups. But it was a painful, 
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inching process. As late as 1912 the labor 
movement was protesting the fact that “of 
the 25 million children of school age in the 
United States, 50 percent leave school at the 
end of the sixth grade at approximately 14 
years of age.” Millions of them, of course, 
were grabbed by employers who explolted 
them for wages far below hard-won union 
standards. 

Down through the years organized labor 
felt that the cause of free compulsory edu- 
cation was, so to speak, its own cause, a 
personal cause, and when victories came labor 
rejoiced in them as labor's own victories. 
John Dewey, reviewing the history of Amer- 
ican labor's fight in this field, declared: 

“I say without any fear of contradiction 
that there is no organization in the United 
States—I do not care what its nature—that 
has such a fine record in the program of 
liberal progressive public education.” 

But today—80 years after Samuel Gompers 
cried “Shame upon such crimes * * * shame 
upon us”—the labor movement's job is still 
for from finished. 

Our shame today is still the millions of 
youngsters who are turned loose on the labor 
market—and too often into the ranks of the 
unemployed—before they have even finished 
high school. 

It is more than shame, far more menacing 
than shame, to the Nation's future and to 
democracy itself. Secretary of Labor Arthur 
Goldberg recently termed it “the most 
dangerous social condition in America,” and 
former Harvard University President James B. 
Conant calls it “social dynamite.” 

What is the problem? It is called “drop- 
out." Today there are 10,800,000 youngsters 
enrolled in grades 9 through 12; but at least 
2,500,000 of these will drop out of school be- 
fore they graduate. 

The percentage of high school students 
dropping out of school before graduation 
ranges up to 42 percent in the 50 States. 
Most State laws permit students to leave 
school when they reach 16. 

This, I think, is today's shame. It is to- 
day's shame because more than ever before— 
in an era demanding unprecedentedly high 
skills and trained capacities and aptitudes— 
the uneducated or half-educated young per- 
son has little or no chance to progress far in 
society. Instead, he is much more likely 
to join the 5 million to 6 million Americans 
currently unemployed, 

Our shame is that In this year of 1961 we 
have not carried the principle of compulsory 
education at least to the point where com- 
pletion of high school is required. And that 
shame is compounded with the disclosure by 
the National Committee for Children and 
Youth that 20 to 25 percent of the students 
abandoning high school before graduation 
have superior intelligence. 

The problem is not static; it is burgeon- 
ing. The New York Times yesterday pointed 
out editorially: 

“Youngsters are entering the job market 
in larger numbers than ever before. 
The United States will need 13,500,000 more 
jobs in the sixties merely to keep abreast of 
the expected growth in jobseekera—an av- 
erage of 25,000 new jobs a week.” 

For reasons both of straight educational 
principle and for economic reasons I, for 
one, advocate that compulsory schooling be 
extended to the completion of high school. 
I believe, moreover, that many other trade 
union officials are coming to that point of 
view. Extending compulsory education to- 
day would serve the double purpose of rais- 
ing the educational level of our population 
and reducing the number of young people 
thrown on the labor market without ade- 
quate training or intellectual equipment to 
fit them for skilled employment. 

Since the end of World War II we have 
grown accustomed to the idea that there is 
“a crisis in education.” There seems to have 
been a whole series of crises in education. 
The crisis in urban education is still with 
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us and grows worse and worse, and so does 
the crisis in primary education, the crisis in 
secondary education, and the crisis in higher 
education. 

The overlooked crisis is the one we have 
gathered to discuss here today, the crisis in 
rural education. 

From what I have recently learned, the 
crisis in rural education is more severe in 
many ways than the crisis in other educa- 
tional areas. Agricultural areas take a worse 
financial beating in some aspects than our 
crowded cities. 

Farm States devote nearly 2½ percent of 
their annual income to education compared 
with 1.8 percent for industrial States. This 
sounds impressive until it is remembered 
that the average farmer's income is $1,500 a 
year lower than that of the average city 
dweller. 

In addition, every year for the past 30 
years, more than 1 million young farm peo- 
ple emigrate from farm areas to cities. The 
meaning of this is clear. Cities profit by 
rural expenditures for the education of 
young people but they do not share in the 
costs of that education. One estimate has it 
that the Nation’s farmers, over this 30-year 
period, have been subsidizing to the extent 
of $425 billion the education of youth who 
migrate to cities. 

The crisis in rural education will deepen, 
also, as the result of the farmer’s steadily 
declining purchasing power. In 1930 the 
farmer's share of the national product was 
10 percent. Today it is 6 percent. By 1980 
it will be around 3 percent. 

Similarly the farmef's share in the na- 
tional income is constantly falling off; In 
1932 it was 10 percent of $78 billion; today 
it is 8 percent of $279 billion. 

This dropping off of spendable income is 
not, of course, confined merely to agricul- 
tural enterprises. It hits small farm-cen- 
tered towns as well; sometimes disastrously. 
Therefore, these areas—farm areas and farm 
towns—can afford less and less to send their 
youngsters to college to equip them with the 
new agricultural techniques that are neces- 
sary today to compete with the so-called 
mass-production farms. 

As we of the labor movement see it, rural 
education has four major problems. I will 
discuss them and our suggested solutions 
as concisely as possible. The four problems, 
in our view, are (1) Manpower (let us in- 
stead call it teacher-power); (2) school con- 
struction; (3) transportion; and (4) services. 

FIRST: TEACHER POWER 

At least 194,000 elementary and high school 
teachers are needed today to meet the Na- 
tion's critical shortage. In the next decade 
at least 400,000 teachers will be needed to 
meet the rising birthrate. An additional 
500,000 will be needed to replace those who 
retire or resign. 

Thus the shortage for the decade to come 
is 1 million teachers. But we are training 
only 85,000 teachers a year. 

And here is the significant fact for us: 
80 percent of all teacher shortages are rural. 

The reasons are understandable. 1—The 
rural teacher is lower paid. Her average 
salary is $2,655 a year compared with an 
average of $3,640 for the city teacher. 2— 
The rural teacher has less job security than 
her city counterpart; 70 percent in 
schools work on single-year contracts. 3— 
The rural teacher has a lower educational 
and training level; 58 percent have less than 
4 years of college compared to the na- 
tional average of 31 percent. 4—The rural 
teacher has poorer working conditions; only 
2 out of 13 rural schools are rated as 
satisfactory. 

What do we see as a solution? To close 
the teacher-power gap between urban and 
rural areas the Federal Government, through 
grants to States, should create scholarships 
for students in teacher-training colleges. 
This subsidy could be, for example, a $110-a- 
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month grant for each teacher for 4 years. 
This would cost the Government $143 million 
annually. 

The Federal Government should supple- 
ment State funds to guarantee a decent 
minimum salary schedule, thus closing the 
gap between urban and rural scales. The 
Federal Government could also allocate a 
foundation fund to the States based on 
ability to pay and on need. Total Federal 
funds needed for this teacher program would 
be $569 million a year. 


SECOND: SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


The national need for additional class- 
rooms is huge. Right now 370,000 classrooms 
are needed for children already enrolled. 
For the expected population growth 50,000 
new classrooms a year are needed. In addi- 
tion, 20,000 classrooms are needed annu- 
ally to replace obsolete facilities. This 
means that over the next 5 years a total 
of 720,000 new classrooms will be required. 

In this picture the rural problem is some- 

special. For example, of the 12,000 
babies born every day in the United States, 
about one-third will enter rural bchools. 
The average farm family, moreover, com- 
prises 4.04 persons compared with 3.2 per- 
sons in the average city family. 

The condition of rural schools is markedly 
inferior to conditions in urban buildings. 
For example, more than 48 percent of the 
one-teacher schools have no drinking foun- 
tains compared with 314 percent of the larger 
schools. Fifty percent of rural school teach- 
ers have no first aid equipment. Three out 
of feur one-teacher schools have no visual 
aids. 

Even worse: nearly 88 percent of rural 
school teachers complain that restroom fa- 
cilities are inadequate; and they report that 
one-fifth of rural schoolrooms suffer from 
inadequate heat, light, and ventilation. 

What do we see as a solution? The Fed- 
eral Government should allocate earmarked 
funds to enable States to finance construc- 
tion of 114,000 classrodms a year for 5 years. 

Also the Federal Government should 
launch a study aimed at correcting unsatis- 
factory school conditions in rural areas. 
This should include a study of school safety 
conditions and . This 5-year plan 
of support to rural schools in the various 
areas would be based upon school-age popu- 
lation and average personal income in the 
State, Federal support would average $1,250 
million a year. 

THIRD: TRANSPORTATION 


Unlike city school systems, up to 30 per- 
cent of rural school budgets must sometimes 
be devoted to the transportation of children 
to and from school. But rural States have 
allocated as little as 2.1 percent of their 
budget for this purpose. In fact, 7 of the 18 
rural States do not today include transporta- 
tion as a school service. 

Farm students must travel anywhere from 
3 to 50 miles to school. The longer dis- 
tances have come about as 71% percent of 
the one-teacher schools have been absorbed 
into larger school units. Adding to the 
Problem is the fact that 40 percent of all 
farm-to-school travel in 18 States today is 
Over dirt or unimproved, dangerous roads. 

What do we see as the solution? The 
Federal Government should pay a fair share 
of transportation costs based on the follow- 
ing formula: (1) Average distance to school, 
(2) percent of rural population involved, (3) 
Average per capita income in the State. 

Rural school transportation problems can 
be remedied with Federal support totaling 
around $100 million a year. 

FOURTH: SERVICES ‘ 


In order to prepare rural children for life 
in the modern technological era services 
must be offered in vocational training, and 
in such traditional areas as homemaking. 
There should be increased public library fa- 
cilities; scholarships for deserving students: 
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loan services to permit completion of educa- 
tion; excellent medical and health services; 
improved school lunch programs; special 
subsidies for the education of “exceptional” 
students. 

This service program can be undertaken 
with a $934,500,000 a year Federal appropria- 
tion. . 

The total Federal cost of these four pro- 
grams for rural schools—teacher-power, con- 
struction, transportation and services 
would come to $2,853,500,000. 

The appropriation would stem from the 
basic democratic assumption that free pub- 
lic school education is a right and a common 
heritage of all American children—and not 
a benefit to be conditioned by accident of 
birthplace, or the resources of the State, or 
the economic condition of the individual 
family. 

Our country has experienced not only land 
erosion but population erosion in its agricul- 
tural areas. Since World War II, farm pro- 
duction has jumped a fantastic 80 percent. 
Industry has come nowhere near this ad- 
vance. In 1920 the average farmer produced 
enough to feed himself and 8 others; 30 
years later it was enough for himself and 18 
others. 

One result is that there are 1 million fewer 
farms than 5 years ago; and the exodus from 
rural areas over the past decade has been 
at the rate of 800,000 a year. Another result 
is that more and more small farmers are 
being forced to find other employment. 
Right now 30 percent of the Nation’s farmers 
must work off the farm 100 days or more a 
year. The need for improved rural educa- 
tional systems—with new technological 
training—becomes more and more apparent 
in the Nation's agricultural areas. 

Finally, we of the labor movement are 
aware, of course, that there are more acute 
problems of segregation and discrimination 
involving rural schools than urban schools. 
But I think that while we have been aware 
of it, perhaps we have done too little about 
it. 

To an increasing extent over the past three 
decades the labor movement has broadened 
its struggle for economic democracy and in- 
dustrial democracy to encompass racial 
democracy. 

We have involved ourselves deeply in every 
phase of the struggle to lift artificial barriers 
in our social, political, and industrial worlds. 
We have joined in the campaigns to wipe out 
second-class citizenship in education, in em- 
ployment, in the use of public facilities, in 
transportation, and in voting. 

The labor movement, I believe, would give 
serious consideration to withholding ap- 
proval of such Federal appropriations for 
rural schools as I have suggested here if the 
States or communities involved insisted on 
keeping the rural schools segregated. 

We of labor haye rejoiced in the progress 
that has been made in breaking down the 
old antidemocratic barriers because we were 
& prominent part of the effort and the 
success. 

We are gratified, for example, that out of a 
total of 6,599 school districts in 17 southern 
and border States, the number of desegre- 
gated districts rose this week to 829. That 
represents progress but we would like to see 
more of it, much more. We would like to 
accelerate that progress so that the last ves- 
tiges of Jim Crow and discrimination will 

„have disappeared in our lifetime. 

To insure this happening, perhaps we of 
the labor movement should pay more at- 
tention to our rural schools. The big city 
school systems have mostly claimed our at- 
tention, of course, not only because they are 
conspicuous and easy to assess but also be- 
cause union workers for the most part are 
concentrated in the cities. 

But we may be overlooking an area of our 
national life that deserves more careful 
scrutiny and perhaps greater democratiza- 
tion. I believe that from now on the labor 
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movement will pay more attention to rural 
schools and rural educational systems, be- 
cause we know that just as lagging pay scales 
in rural areas act as a drag on wage stand- 
ards in unionized cities, so can lagging or 
retarded rural school systems slow down 
the advance of education generally. 

Back in the early 1800's, as I have pointed 
out, the young American labor moyement 
gave the ideals of democratic education a 
glowing priority over all other goals and 
objectives. 

One of the labor movement's heroes in this 
period was the great American Educator 
Horace Mann. The labor movement then 
could acclaim his praise and his warnings 
about democratic education and today’s 
labor movement, more than 100 years later, 
can still echo him with approval. These are 
his words: 

“Republics one after gnother have perished 
from a want of intelligence and virtue in the 
masses of the people. If we do not prepare 
children to become good citizens; if we do 
not develop their capacities, if we do not 
enrich their minds with knowledge * * * 
then our Republic must go down to destruc- 
tion as others have gone before it; and man- 
kind must sweep through another vast cycle 
before the dawn of a better era can arise 
upon the world.” 


The Foreign Trade Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Foreign Trade Problem” 
which appeared in the January 14 edition 
of the Richmond (Ind.) Palladium-Item. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE FOREIGN TRADE PROBLEM 


Young Mr. John Kennedy, the President 
of the United States, had a few things to say 
about our country and its imports and ex- 
ports in his state of the Union message. 

He saw in the growth of the European 
Common Market a challenge to our country. 

He told the lawmakers that we must in- 
crease exports essential to meet the costs of 
our commitments abroad. 

Uniess we adjust to this development, he 
said, our industries, farmers, consumers, and 
workers would be handicapped. 

Then the President grew eloquent. 

The United States, he said; did not rise to 
greatness by waiting for others to lead, 
pointing out the growth our Nation has en- 
joyed in various fields. 

It is true we were able to trade farm 
products with foreign countries, but the 
buildup of our industrial areas became a 
task which was not successful until protec- 
tive tariffs were set up under Republican 
Party administration many years ago. 

The smaller industries were being ruined 
here at home by the stronger countries such 
as the British with its broad Empire. 

Mr. Kennedy talks about concessions by 
all, He says we face an enlarged prosperity 
“of freemen everywhere.” $ 

The President sketched a meager outline 
of what he has in mind when he said that 
various goods to be traded would be in 
major categories rather than in separate 
packages. 
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He declared that there would be safe- 
guards to protect those who might be hurt. 

All of this sounds fine. The President 
was trying to sell us a bill of goods with the 
guarantee that we had nothing to worry 
about. 

He assured us that we needed to combine 
our various international transactions be- 
cause the “Communist economic offensive is 
underway.” 

There are many unanswered questions be- 
fore we accept all of the-conclusions that 
the President seems to have reached. 

Our country now is supporting in various 
ways the economies of many foreign govern- 
ments. Some of these are under the rule of 
Communists, 

Mr. Kennedy's fear of the Communist 
“economic offensive” hardly fits in with his 
challenge to us to follow him in opposing 
the Red advance. 

Neither are we convinced that what re- 
mains of the old British Empire is not out 
also to get all it can from us while in fact 
competing with us in the marketplace. 

Mr. Kennedy still has much to learn about 
the intentions of some of our challengers 
in the world of commerce. 


Western Mills Lose Market 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
forest products industry is the largest 
source of income and employment in the 
Pacific Northwest. In my home State of 
Washington, the forest products industry 
is worth more than $900 million. It 
provides some 65,000 jobs and approxi- 
mately $349 million in direct wages. But, 
the health of the* industry is being 
weakened by the Canadian capture of 
the Atlantic coast lumber market. 

Translated into employment terms, 
the British Columbia capture of the 
major share of this market means dra- 
matic gains for Canada and comparable 
loss of opportunity for employment in 
the west coast lumber States. 

Mr. Speaker, British Columbia’s in- 
creased share of the east coast market 
on an average basis for 1959-61 as com- 
pared with 1949-51 indicates a net gain 
to British Columbia in direct lumber 
employment of 3,340 jobs. When you in- 
clude service and related community em- 
ployment, we have lost the opportunity 
for about 12,000 jobs in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

I believe that an editorial that ap- 
peared January 14, 1962, in the Seattle 
(Wash.) Times, pinpoints the major 
cause for the loss of Atlantic coast lum- 
ber markets. This editorial says that 
the Jones Act, which requires American 
mills to ship via American ships between 
American ports, gives the Canadians the 
advantage which causes the shift in the 
lumber market. It is for this reason I 
have introduced H.R. 9761 to amend the 
Jones Act. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include the Seattle Times edi- 
torial in the RECORD: 
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UNFAIR To U.S, LUMBER MILLS 

The campaign to help the alling Pacific 
Northwest lumber industry from the crip- 
pling effects of further unfair foreign com- 
petition is picking up steam. 

It's time the Washington congressional 
delegation threw its full energies and in- 
fluence into the battle. 

As emphasized by the Times previously, 
Canadian producers in 1961 captured, for the 
first time in history, the bulk of the US. 
Atlantic coast lumber market. 

Only a decade ago, the Canadians held 
only 6.9 percent of this market. 

It was pointed out that factors in the 
Canadian upsurge included lower stumpage 
and labor costs and a devalued currency— 
but that the principal factor is the unbeat- 
able edge in transportation costs handed to 
the Canadian producers by U.S. law. 

The Jones Act—enacted years ago to pro- 
tect American shipping, and now needing 
modification—requires U.S. intercoastal ship- 
ping to move in U.S. vessels. 

There is nothing in the Jones Act to pre- 
vent Canadians shipping lumber to the big 
Atlantic coast market in low-cost foreign 
ships. 

Thus, in the words of a major Oregon for- 
est products concern, “The U.S. Government 
is holding an umbrella over the Canadian 
producer by keeping the American mills 
from competing with him.” 

Last month, the Norwegian freighter Ariel 
took on the largest lumber cargo ever to 
sail from the port of Vancouver, about 10 
million board feet. 

This single shipload, destined for the 
U.S, Atlantic coast, was the equivalent of 3 
months’ production by a Puget Sound saw- 
mill employing 135 men. 

About 30,675 Washingtonians are employed 
in sawmilling, logging and planning—the 
activities directly affected by maritime-law 
discrimination, This figure was about 15,000 
higher a decade ago. Total woodworking 
employment in Washington is about 65,000, 
and the whole of the woodworking industry, 
of course, feels the impact of the favored 
treatment afforded Canadian competitors. 

As long as the Pacific Northwest forest 
products industry operates under handicaps, 
unemployment can be expected to remain 
acute in many western Washington com- 
munities. 

It might be possible to improve the com- 
petitive situation by means of quotas or 
higher tariffs on Canadian lumber imports; 
but both such methods, of course, are 
fraught with complications involving the 
whole range of United States-Canadian trade 
relationships. 

The most practical approach would appear 
to be some form of amendment to the Jones 
Act, which has been amended many times 
in the past. 

As William G. Reed, chairman of the Simp- 
son Timber Co., wrote last week to Clarence 
D. Martin, Jr., Under Secretary of Commerce 
for transportation: 

“The timber industry is confident that 
U.S. mills can compete with Canadian mills 
under equal conditions. But no relief can 
come to us until the burdensome and un- 
equal costs of shipment imposed by our 
maritime laws are removed or offset.” 

Oregon's Gov. Mark Hatfield last week 
showed some needed initiative on this issue 
when he held a conference to receive sug- 
gestions from lumber industry leaders. 

What are Washington's leading officehold- 
ers doing about the desperate situation fac- 
ing this State's second largest industry? 

This question might be addressed most 
specifically to Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
who, as Chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, is possibly in a better tion 
than any other Member of Congress seek 
modifications of a situation in which a U.S. 
law is preventing a key American industry 
from competing on equal terms with for- 
eigners in our own American markets. 


January 23 
A Break in the Communist Line? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 - 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in our 
cloakrooms I have listened to discussion 
by many of our colleagues—discussion in 
which I have participated—about what 
is happening in Moscow. Rumors 
abound. Is Khrushchey’s word not, in- 
deed, the law? Is the Kremlin trying 
to play tricks with the West? Molotov 
has been a murderous, old school, Stalin- 
ist, and a very powerful one in his day. 

Perhaps in every part of the globe the 
intriguing enigma of what is taking place 
behind the Iron Curtain and within the 
confines of the Kremlin is a major puzzle 
in which the free world is interested. 
And no one knows how it will be solved. 

There is a very interesting discussion 
of this riddle which appeared in the Los 
Angeles Times for Sunday, January 21, 
entitled “A Break in the Communist 
Line?” written by the distinguished 
Washington bureau chief for that news- 
paper, Mr. Robert T. Hartmann. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article may 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A BREAK IN THE COMMUNIST LINE? 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 

Something is certainly in the wintry wind 
in Moscow. What it is, whether it represents 
shadow or substance, nobody outside the 
Kremlin walls can be sure. It may have 
changed even before this ink is dry. 

But Washington and the other capitals of 
the West are Intrigued, one might almost say 
bewitched, by the new guessing game. When 
Secretary of State Rusk emerged from a 
secret session with lawmakers at the Capitol 
on Wednesday, reporters asked him, “Do you 
know where Molotov is?” and Rusk replied: 

“I haven't the slightest idea.” 

Old Ironpants, one of the more printable 
nicknames which have been applied to Molo- 
tov during his long Bolshevik career, is 
merely one of the clues in the current mys- 
tery. He is not likely to supplant Khru- 
shchey in a coup, and whether he goes back 
to his impotent post in Vienna or not is only 
slightly significant. 

What has raised eyebrows is that the om- 
nipotent and mondlithic Communist appa- 
ratus does not seem able to make its mind 
up about him. 

Khrushchey certainly has. He denounced 
Molotov all over again at the October party 
congress and demanded that he be called 
home and expelled from the Communist 
Party, which Is pretty rough punishment in 
Russia. 

Obediently, Molotov packed up and re- 
turned to Moscow where, presumably to pre- 
serve the forms of Socialist legality, he was 
to appear before his party peers before being 
N purged. But something went hay- 


bir of announcing its conformity with 
Khrushehev's decree, the party apparatus 
remained silent. Molotov remained a free 
man (in the Soviet context) and the Foreign 
Ministry, which he long headed and stacked 
with his own and Stalin's supporters, pub- 
licly said he was returning to Vienna. Later 
it hedged and then dummied up. 
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This made more than supposition the 
argument that Ehrushchev’s whim is no 
longer law in the Soviet Union. He had 
called Molotoy a criminal and subversive 
Stalinist to the cheers of the 22d Congress 
delegates. . 

By all Communist rules, Molotov might as 
well have made his will. But someone, 
Somewhere, with some independent power, 
disobeyed Khrushchev. 

They are still disobeying him to the point 


of inspiring a meat-ax attack by Pravda,. 


the party organ (ag distinct from son-in-law 
Adzhubet’s Izvestia, the organ of the Soviet 
State) which accused Molotov of secreting 
his memoirs in a Swiss bank as life insur- 
ance, a true Trotskyite trick, and assailed 
his opposition to Khrushehev's policy of 
“peaceful coexistence” as diehard dogmatism 
and deliberate distortion of Lenin’s gospel. 

But all this public controversy, swiftly 
Spread inside the U.S.S.R. and around the 
World without being stopped by Soviet cen- 
Sorship (which has been lifted on outgoing 
news dispatches since shortly before Gaga- 
Tin's space feat), is of a piece with Khru- 
ahchev's recent countryside confession that 
even he sometimes errs on technical matters 
and a spate of stories that Russian commu- 
nism really is getting more liberal and cer- 
tainly more so than Red China’s version. 

This may be the case. Or it may be his- 
tory’s greatest hoax since the Trojan Horse. 

ev has been remarkably consistent 
in trying to sell whoever happens to be Pres- 
ident of the United States or prime minister 
Of Great Britain on the idea that he is more 
civilized and reasonable than either his Chi- 
Nese critics or his rivals within the Soviet 
inner circle. And he may be—as a few very 
influential Americans have long argued. 

Mr, Kennedy himself revealed in his state 
or the Union speech how he attaches impor- 
tance to the extraordinary rumbles of dis- 
Cord that can be heard across the Iron Cur- 

„ His cold war policy is being imper- 
Ceptibly redirected toward exploiting the sup- 
Posed rift between Moscow and Peiping. 

It is clear to anyone who knows the 
Aesopian code-language of Communist 
Oratory that Khrushehev's open and unpro- 
voked new attack on Molotov (or the dead 
and buried Stalin) was directed against more 
lively and dangerous enemies within the 
party heirarchy, just as his abuse of tiny 
Albania was really a tirade against Red 
China. But this is about all that is clear. 

Khrushchev can no more separate his 
Internal and external problems than Mr. 

y can, but whether his current curi- 
Ous behavior reflects his insecurity at home 
or abroad (or both), or is a clever pretense 
to lull the West and lure its leaders into 
another summit, I am not nearly so sure as 
some people here. 


United Jewish Federation Complimented 
on 50 Years of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
Teal pleasure that I offer for insertion in 
e CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the excellent 
editorial of the Pittsburgh Post Gazette 
of Saturday, January 20, 1962, entitled 
Fifty Years of Service.” The wonderful 
so faithfully rendered by the 

United Jewish Federation of Pittsburgh 
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has the gratitude and full thanks of our 
community, the State, and the Nation. 
FIFTY Years or Service 


This Sunday marks the 50th anniversary 
celebration of the United Jewish Federation 
of Pittsburgh. It is the central planning 
and fund-raising agency of the Jewish com- 
munity here for participation in health, 
welfare, and humanitarian programs locally 
and cooperatively with other similar groups 
around the world. 

For these purposes, it raises more than 
$500,000 each year. In the past year, the 
UJF announced the additions planned for 
Montefiore Hospital. It has, with several of 
its 12 affillated agencies, created a senior 
citizens housing agency, which will direct 
an apartment house project for elderly folk 
on the grounds of the Jewish home for the 
a 


ged. 
The UJF's half century of service has been 
extensive. We wish this progressive agency 
an even fuller future in this community. 


The President’s Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp three 
editorials in the Wall Street Journal of 
Friday, January 19, 1962. 

The coverage given the President's 
budget by the Wall Street Journal was 
very extensive and admirable and should 
be retained for future reference. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

TEHE BULGING BUDGET 

Perhaps the most important fact about 
President Kennedy's fiscal 1963 budget is the 
most obvious one: Its sheer size. 

To be sure, this bulging Federal budget, as 
presented to Co: yesterday, is in bal- 
ance, and that is far better than if it showed 
a planned deficit; certainly it will be im- 
portant to try to keep the promise of bal- 
ance, That's the rub, of course; the balance 
is so hairline any number of things may up- 
set it and transmute black ink into red be- 
fore the coming fiscal year ends“ 18 months 
hence. 

Whatever happens to the balance, how- 
ever, there is little that is speculative about 
the size of this budget's spending, except 
that it may grow greater still during fiscal 
1963. At $92.5 billion, these outlays are 
higher than ever before in peacetime and 
not far short of the peak World War II 
spending. 

The projected expenditures are $11 billion 
higher than the actual spending in so re- 
cent a fiscal year as 1961. They are nearly 
$30 billion higher than in fiscal 1955. They 
are more than $83 billion higher than in 
fiscal 1940. 

And when the outgo for social security 
and other payments not included in the 
administrative budget are added, the 1963 
outlays of the Federal Government come 
close to $115 billion. 

These figures, we believe, should give every- 
one pause. Indeed, there is far too little 
public discussion of the economic impact of 
Federal spending of such proportions, quite 
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apart from the question of whether a par- 
ticular budget is balanced or not. 

To begin with, $115 billion of Federal 
spending is roughly one-fifth of the gross 
national product. The biggest single item 
is defense, which is a necessary evil but cer- 
tainly not an economic good. Most of the 
rest goes for interest on the public debt plus 
subsidies to political vested interests. By 
far the greatest part of Government spend- 
ing, then, is literally nonproductive. 

But though this $115 billion is non- 
productive, it is by no means neutral in its 
effects, It takes, as it must, from the facili- 
ties that could otherwise be used for produc- 
tive purposes. 

We are quite aware of the argument that 
at the moment this doesn't matter, because 
even with all the Government spending the 
Nation still has excess plant capacity. It is 
a misleading argument, because excess ca- 
pacity is a misleading term. 

For example, a steel company will bulld 
a new plant using the most modern and 
efficient techniques; it may then idle an 
older facility, which thereby becomes excess. 
Production has not been diminished and 
may have been increased, and the older plant 
will also be used in an emergency or at any 
time that demand justifies it. 

And in that situation Federal spending of 
this scope can cause price inflation even 
with a balanced budget. For it piles its own 
enormous demand atop private demand, 
pushing productive facilities to their limit 
and thus quite possibly bidding up prices. 

Not only is Government an avid taker of 
products and of productive potential; it is 
also an insatiable consumer of the people's 
money. Revenues estimated at $93 billion 
in 1963 (for whatever the estimate is worth) 
are nearly one-fourth of the total income 
of all the people and much more if one adds 
social security and other taxes. 

The point need not be labored that this 
level of taxation represents a drain of vast 
sums that would otherwise go into savings 
and investment, the very areas that need 
vast new sums for future economic devel- 
opment. But the point does need to be em- 
phasized, it seems to us, that a budget— 
both its expenditures and receipts—can 
grow so large as to become a positive threat 
to national well-being, including national 
security. 

That threat is clear enough if the budget 
is inflationary, since inflation weakens the 
economic underpinnings of defense and 
And increasingly econom- 


dangerous; they suggest that a budget tak- 
ing one-fourth of national income is im- 
periling the Nation’s economic health. Yet 
right now, in fiscal 1962, if we total all local, 
State and Federal spending, we get a figure 
already well beyond that danger line. 

No doubt the Nation can survive this 
fiscal 1963 budget, though It is a little silly 
to preach, as Government officials do, of the 
need for “economic growth” in the face of 
this staggering deterrent to sound growth. 
But where is the suggestion that thereafter 
the Government must cut back in the Na- 
tion’s interest? There is no such sugges- 
tion; on the contrary, it is freely predicted 
in Washington that budgets will continue 
to bet bigger and bigger. 

If that is what we the people really want, 
or make no effort to stop, that is what we 
are surely going to get. But we ought at 
least to take a serious look at the towering 
bulk of this budget and see what it is we 
&re really getting. 


JUMBLED OBJECTIVES 


A glance at the budget quickly shows 
some of the things the people are getting for 
the $93 billion in taxes they are supposed 
to surrender in the next fiscal year. 
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There are, of course, the old standbys: 
Nearly $6 billion to finance the national farm 
scandal. Over $5 billion for veterans, in- 
cluding the many healthy and well-off ones. 
Some $9 billion for interest on the enormous 
public debt piled up by decades of deficit 
spending. 

In addition, the Government is finding 
more and more ways to get rid of money 
faster. One technique is just to spend more 
on existing programs. For example, the new 
budget’s proposed spending for housing and 
community development is much higher than 
that for the current 1962 fiscal period and 
not far from triple that of fiscal 1961. 

Then there are all kinds of new projects 
the Federal Government hopes to get into 
in the new fiscal year—urban mass trans- 
portation, of all things; manpower retrain- 
ing; innumerable educational subsidies. 

Now whatever anyone may think of in- 
dividual parts of this budget’s program, it 
seems to us beyond question that the parts 
add up to a jumble, Even apart from the 
matter of money, the Government doesn't 
have the intellectual resources to expand 
all these programs and embark on all these 
new ones at this rate. 

Indeed, this is the inescapable impression 
of this budget: A grab-bag into which too 
many notions have been casually tossed, 
without sufficient thought or attempt to dif- 
ferentiate between what is important and 
what is not. For all this, remember, comes 
on top of the huge and rapidly rising cost 
of defense. That cost is what should require 
the relegation of numerous civilian subsidies 
to a low priority or none at all. 

Yet in President Kennedy's expressed 
opinion, a proposal like Federal aid to urban 
mass transportation is a matter of high 
priority. And he says it would not be 
sensible to defer such expenditures. Per- 
haps it is permissible to inquire, Why not? 
What is so sensible about a budget that 
refuses to set up a sensible scale of national 
priorities? 


In Dusious BALANCE 
Speaking of the surplus his budget shows 
on paper, President Kennedy says that this 
black ink “is the policy which seems appro- 
priate at the present time.” 

“To plan a deficit under such circum- 
stances would increase the risk of inflation- 
ary pressures, damaging alike to our domestic 
economy and to our international balance of 
payments. To plan a larger surplus would 
risk choking off economic recovery and con- 
tributing to a premature downturn.” 

There is a somewhat apologetic flavor to 
these words. A balanced budget is all right 
at the present time but we must be very 
careful that the surplus doesn’t get out of 
hand. It sounds as though deficit financing 


questionable and daring device to be reserved 
only for exceptional circumstances. 

Well, perhaps the President won't have to 
worry unduly about any excessive surplus. 
In order to present a surplus of $500 mil- 
Mon—microscopic in terms of estimated 
revenues of $93 billion—Mr. Kennedy and his 
advisers must make the most optimistic 
possible assumptions about everything. 
They must assume a decrease in the postal 
deficit, for one thing, and more importantly, 
they must assume an economic boom that 
gets bigger by the minute. 

Any budget must of necessity be specula- 
tive, since it covers a period ending 18 
months after it is presented. But to plan 
a balance on visions of prosperity is hardly 
a useful way to go about getting a balance 
in reality. If a balance is wanted, the way 
to get it is to reduce needless Government 
expenditures to a point where there will 
be a surplus even on the basis of more 
modest revenue estimates. 
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That does much to explain why balanced 
budgets, in theory and practice, are not 
highly regarded in Washington, where the 
trend is toward ever greater Government 
spending. And a convenient rationalization 
for this trend has been found in the notion 
that budget deficits are expansive for the 
economy, while surpluses are contractive. 

We believe this is economic sophistry, 
President Kennedy and Lord Keynes to the 
contrary notwithstanding. For it omits from 
consideration the powerful economic stimu- 
lation that could result from lower Federal 
spending and budget surpluses large enough 
to permit significant tax reductions. It is 
hard to see what would be contractive about 
a new surge of sound economic growth. 

Fingers must be crossed about the dubious 
balance this budget rather grudgingly fore- 
sees. There should be even more skepticism 
about the economic thinking it reflects. 


Scouting in the Blackboard Jungle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, young- 
sters love adventure. But too many of 
our children suffer from spectatoritis. 
They have joined their parents at the 
TV set and seek adventure by the hour 
or half hour. 

The Scouting program is one of the 
few socially acceptable outlets a young- 
ster has for outdoor adventure and for 
identification with some group of his 
peers. To exploit fully the challenging 
experiences offered by the Scouting pro- 
gram, the Scoutmaster must continually 
be aware of the individual and group 
needs of his Scouts and troop. He must 
continually help reset individual and 
group goals as prior set objectives are 
accomplished. Only then can the Scout 
develop and grow in a sound, positive 
manner. 

Challenging experiences within well 
defined limits provide youngsters with 
both a challenge and a sense of security. 
The Scouting program offers a continu- 
ing new frontier of challenging experi- 
ences and adventure. 

The following article appeared in the 
October 1961, edition of Scouting maga- 
zine and demonstrates what can be ac- 
complished by this worthwhile program: 

ScouTine 
(By Herbert L. Foster) 

A few Scouts dozed, others talked quietly, 
and some stared through the bus windows 
as the snow-covered countryside whizzed 
past. Our troop was returning to school 
after camping out for the day. 

Suddenly, one of the Scouts grabbed my 
arm and pointed out of the window. “I 
think that’s where my brother is buried,” 
he said. “You know, the one that took 
dope.” I looked from the cemetery to the 
senior patrol leader’s insignia on his arm and 
I thought of his background, “two brothers, 
one dead from drug addition, another be- 
hind bars in a maximum-security prison, 
father not living, antisocial behavior, fights 
with other children, plays hooky, temper 
tantrums, mother un tive, refuses to 
go along with acceptable group attitudes.” 
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Another Scout, Jimmy, was running a 
temperature of 103 degrees and adamantly 
refused to go home. “Why won't you go 
home?” asked the school principal. “We 
have a Scout meeting today,” replied 
Jimmy. “Im a troop officer, and I have to 
be there.” 

We finally called in our troop committee 
chairman who convinced the boy that it was 
all right to go home. This youngster had 
joined the troop with a background that was 
“destructive, fights frequently, overaggres- 
sive, many temper outbursts, resents any 
control, no self-respect, has resisted all ap- 
proaches to his socialization.” 

These backgrounds are typical of the many 
youngsters who are or have been members 
of a Boy Scout troop that was organized and 
sponsored by the teachers of one of the New 
York City’s special schools for emotionally 
disturbed and maladjusted children. 


WOULD SCOUTING WORK? 


What could a Boy Scout uniform offer to 
overcome the deprived background of these 
boys? What individual and group experi- 
ences could scouting provide for overly ag- 
gressive, predelinquent and delinquent boys? 
How did a socially acceptable organization 
such as a scout troop find its way into their 
tough, fighting gang milleu? How was the 
scouting program implemented so that it 
attracted and held these disturbed young- 
sters? 

“Operation More” was the popular name of 
Project No. 22-239 proposed by the board of 
education’s committee on juvenile delin- 
quency. The purpose of Operation More was 
to attack the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency through the use of both preventive 
and corrective measures on many fronts and 
on all school levels, providing “more” group 
and individual services for children. 

As part of the project a troop was organ- 
ized with three objectives—to rehabilitate 
“lost” Scouts, to bring Scouting into favor 
in the eyes of the majority of our children, 
and to demonstrate the place Scouting could 
play in the rehabilitation of the disturbed 
child. 

FIRST 5 MONTHS 


As teacher-Scout leaders we were aware 
that these disturbed youngsters had a low 
tolerance level to frustrating experiences. 
Therefore, the p structure was kept 
well within the frustration tolerance of our 
Scouts by carefully avoiding activities or ex- 
periences that might be too defeating. 

We didn't emphasize advancement in 
rank, and patrol activities were kept to a 
minimum. We stressed the “out” aspect of 
Scouting. A hike was never canceled or post- 
poned due to inclement weather. Our Scouts 
became proficient in such areas as proper 
hike clothing, foul weather fire starters, in- 
gredients of a healthy meal, and methods of 
cooking other than frying. 

After approximately 5 months of experi- 


‘menting, we realized that although our 


progress was slow, an interest had been kin- 
died in scouting. We had a handful of 
Scouts but not a real troop. 

STANDARDS RAISED 


In an attempt to mold our Scouts into a 
troop we altered our ego-protecting approach 
to the program. We began to use its full 
ego-challenging experiences. 

We focused the new approach on raising 
group and individual standards and goals. 
A probation period was used with new Scouts. 
Advancement in rank became a regular ac- 
tivity at all troop meetings, and we began 
to weigh the overall record of each Scout 
before he was allowed to participate in a trip 
or a hike. Individual as well as troop stand- 
ards were established. 

Through controlled patrol activities, inter- 
patrol competition, and service projects, we 
succeeded in developing a feeling of belong- 
ing and pride. We hoped this feeling would 
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droaden from the patrol to the school to the 
community, and so on. 

Use of the challenging experiences de- 
Scribed in the Boy Scout Handbook met with 
Outstanding success. Troop morale virtually 
leaped ahead, and. new members joined. 
There was a marked increase in acceptance 
and adoption of the Scouting program by 
the Scouts as well as the other boys in the 
school. Scouting began to satisfy the boys’ 
Quest for adventure. The need of these 
youngsters to belong and to be accepted was 
met by the socially acceptable patrol, troop, 
and Scout uniform. These gave them status 
and began to replace the “gang.” In fact, 
the troop qualified for three standard awards 
and last year earned the 50th Anniversary 
Achievement Award. Some of the Scouts 
became den chiefs in their neighborhood 
Cub packs. 

In our troop we used the adventure and 
fun of a hike to replace the misdirected 


- adventure of a street-gang fight. How well 


We succeeded is summarized by Pulitzer 
Prizewinner Harrison E. Salisbury in his 
recent book “The Shook-Up Generation.” 
He wrote of this troop: “At first the Boy 
Scouts were regarded as sissies by the street 
boys who make up the schoo] population. 
Only a few boys joined, just one with a 
uniform. They went on Saturday hikes and 
cookouts. No matter what the weather, no 
Matter how cold, how snowy, how rainy, the 
Scouts went out. They began to bulld a ‘rep’ 
as tough guys. Bopping youngsters—tough 
members of the Chaplains, the Bishops, the 
Stonekillers—admitted that the Scouts were 
not ‘chicken’ after all. A year later, the 
troop had 16 members. Most of them had 
uniforms. Some of the Bishops and Stone- 
Killers had joined up.” 


Ukrainian Independence Day 
SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, for 
four decades, some 42 million stout- 
hearted and gallant Ukrainians have 
Suffered under the yoke of their ruthless 
Communist taskmasters, as their ances- 
tors had done under czarist Russians for 
250 years. This liberty-loving people has 
known freedom and independence for 
Only 2 years, from 1918 to 1920; when 
their lengthy struggle for freedom and 
independence culminated in the birth of 
the Ukrainian Republic. The 22d of 
January 1918 thus became a turning 
Point in the history of the Ukrainian 
People, and it remains in their-annals as 
a national holiday. But in 1920 the 
young Republic was ruthlessly destroyéd 
by the Red army, and since that date 
the people of Ukraine have suffered even 
More severely than their ancestors before 

Their worldly possessions have 
been taken from them and they have 
Once more been reduced to the status of 
Serfs, denied all the natural joys of their 
historic homeland, and driven to hard 
Work for the benefit of their alien rulers. 

But the Ukrainians still cherish the 

of freedom and independence in 
their homeland, which were immortal- 
ized in the words of the great Ukrainian 
National poet, Taras Shevchenko. In the 
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sad history of the Ukrainian people this 
is a most encouraging fact. On this 
44th anniversary of Ukrainian independ- 
ence I am happy to join my countrymen 
of Ukrainian origin to wish them well in 
their struggle for freedom, independ- 
ro peace and happiness in their home- 


Alaska’s Power Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, while 
Alaska will face acute power shortages 
in the near future and steps must be 
taken to alleviate them, the problem is 
really to take care of the immediate 
needs and for a period of perhaps a 
decade or a little more until the great 
dam in Rampart Canyon on the Yukon 
begins to generate power. I am glad to 
see that the administration is continu- 
ing its support of the vital studies of that 
great and essential project which are 
now being made and should be completed 
in the course of the next 2 years. 

The third article in the series pub- 
lished by the Fairbanks News-Miner 
concerning the particular power prob- 
lems of the so-called railbelt area— 
which includes the communities from 
Seldovia’ at the southern end of the 
Kenai Peninsula, those.in that rapidly 
developing part of Alaska; Anchorage, 
Chugiak, Palmer, and Wasilla in the 
Matanuska Valley; Willow Talkeetna, 
Nenana, Clear, and Fairbanks together 
with its surrounding settlements in the 
wide Tanana Valley—deals briefly with 
the Rampart Dam. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed at this point in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALASKA'S POWER Nxxns—III— Powrn SHORT- 
AGES: RAMPART DAM PROJECT SEEN AS AN- 
SWER TO STATE POWER 

(By Paul Lien) 

(Eprror’s Nore —The third of a series of a 
predicted power shortage gives a quick review 
and comparison of the proposed Rampart 
and Devil Canyon by the Ralph M. Parson 
Co., power engineers.) 

Anchorage has a power shortage now and 
Fairbanks will face a shortage no later than 
the winter of 1963, according to power ex- 
perts in these areas. 

Utilities companies in the railbelt have 
formed & pool for the purpose of making a 
study and to find a solution to the problem. 

Ralph M. Parsons Co., of Los Angeles, pow- 
er engineers, were authorized by this group, 
called the Central Alaska Power Pool, to 
make the study. 

Plans are already going ahead in both Fair- 
banks and Anchorage to make an individual 
study of their own for immediate Interim 
power. 

The review by Parsons of the pr 
Rampart Dam project showed it to be of 
outstanding scope and of such magnitude 
and concept as to quicken the pulses of 
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power engineers and power suppliers every- 
where. 


Based on the preliminary estimates by the 
Corps of Engineers, it appears that over 
4,500,000 kilowatts of power can be generated 
at a bus bar (at the plant) cost of 2 mills, 
and that large quantities can be delivered to 
the railbelt area and sold for a price of 3 
mils. 

The impact of such a project in Alaska is 
difficult to visualize. Marketing studies now 
underway by consultants employed by the 
Corps of Engineers will have a substantial 
bearing on establishing the economic feasi- 
bility of the project. 

FINAL FORM 
Report of this organization is expected to 
be available in final form by June of 1962. 
Results of this report will have a very sub- 
stantial effect in establishing the timing, 
and ultimate feasibility of the Rampart 
project. 

According to the Parsons report, Rampart 
Dam will not go into production at the ear- 
liest until 1971 even by the most optimistic 
estimates. In their own judgment, they 
feel it will be 1975 or 1976 when production 
starts. Some pessimists say the dam will 
never be built. 

Parsons feels that people in the railbelt 
area would make a serious mistake in not 
making other plans to relieve the power 
shortage until the Rampart Dam is in pro- 
duction, 

A review of the Devil Canyon project by 
Parsons indicated that it is not feasible as 
a satisfactory source of power for the rail- 
belt area. They state that prices of the en- 
ergy produced are not low enough to attract 
heavy power consuming industry, and is not 
competitive with power generated by other 
means. 

In comparing Devil Canyon with Rampart 
the report showed the people of Alaska would 
have to purchase 580 megawatts (million 
watts) at a price of 7.89 mills per kilowatt 
for a period of 50 years, or at a price of 6 
mills for a period of 65 years. The estimated 
cost by Parsons of Devil Canyon is $600 
million. 

Rampart Dam, in comparison, is estimated 
to cost $1,300 million, 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I joined the gentleman against 
Castro, because the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania was the first one to recog- 
nize that Castro was a Communist, from 
the beginning. This was over 2 years 
ago. He was not only a prophet, he was 
a superprophet. But, anyway, he was a 
prophet then and he is a prophet now. 

These are pages of history, Mr. 
Speaker, that should not be forgotten. 
I do not have any of these great people 
living in my part of the world, but we 
know of them and we know of the great 
trials through which they have passed 
and the infamies visited on them by 
these Godless people who have captured 
the whole state of Russia. Not enough 
people know about this page in history. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Fioop] has been in 
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the forefront of the battle against com- 
munism, in Central America, in Cuba, 
in South America, indeed all over the 
world. He has always been the first to 
raise his voice against communism and 
this House and the Nation owes him a 
debt of gratitude. The Nation should 
know again and again, should be told 
again and again what happened to these 
great people. They say that less than 
3 percent of the people in Russia are 
Communists and yet the Communists 
have captured over 200 million people. 
The point the gentleman is making today 
is what has happened to those people 
could happen here. And it must not 
happen here. So we owe the gentleman 
a debt of gratitude. The State of 
Pennsylvania should feel honored in hav- 
ing him here as a Representative in 
this branch of the Congress. 


Soviet Anti-Semitism: Institutionalized 
Hate for Political Ends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
regret that we have noticed recently the 
increase in anti-Semitic attacks against 
the Jews of the Soviet Union. Anti- 
Semitism has long been present in Rus- 
sia and it is most unfortunate that the 
Soviet Government is using it for politi- 
cal ends. In the same manner as the 
czars, the masters of the Kremlin are 
giving sanction to the persecution of 
Russian Jews based, apparently, on the 
fear that these people are cosmopolitan 
and therefore dangerous to the state. 
The New York Herald Tribune of Jan- 
uary 21, 1962, published the following 
editorial illuminating some of the many 
facets of the present campaign. I com- 
mend it to the interest of our colleagues: 
Sovrer ANTI-SEMITISM SHOWS Many FACETS 

The Soviet Union is traditionally thrifty 
in its use of policies and slogans, making 
each serve many (and sometimes contradic- 
tory) purposes. In the case of the current 
intensification of official anti-Semitism with- 
in Russia, two main themes are clear; there 
may be less overt and uglier undertones. 

In the first place, the rulers of the Soviet 
Union want to break up, even more thor- 
oughly than has already been done, the re- 
ligious and cultural identity of the Jews 
within the U.S.S.R. Since this cannot be 
openly avowed (it would be contrary to the 
paper provisions of the Soviet Constitution 
and run counter to Communist propaganda), 
the synagogues have been labeled as espio- 
nage centers. 

This charge serves a second purpose. The 
precise indictment of Soviet Jewish religious 
leaders has been consorting with foreign 
agents; namely, Israeli diplomatic officials. 
Although the Soviet Union was a leader in 
recognizing the State of Israel, at a time 
when this could be used as a club to beat 
the British and Britain's Arab allies, the 
present line of the Communists is to assail 
Israel as a nation of bourgeois imperialists 
and tools of the United States. 

The technique is brutal and familiar. It 
was used by Stalin in liquidating his op- 
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ponen y in the satellites—when 
virtually every trial was characterized by 
charges of espionage, to which the Soviet 
Union's principal foreign targets were linked. 
But now it affects a whole people, one which 
has suffered much in Russia and elsewhere. 
And this inevitably raises the suspicion that 
in addition to the plain purposes of the 
Soviet Government, there may be another, 
one which was used by the secret agents of 
ezarism in the last decades of that fated 


The savage pogroms which cost the lives 
of so many Russian Jews and drove so many 
more into exile were stimulated by the czarist 
police in an attempt to divert popular wrath 
from the shortcomings of the regime. The 
Soviet attacks on the Jews have thus far 
taken the forms of law. But it is not im- 
possible, given the strains that have appeared 
behind the Iron Curtain, that the intent of 
the present persecutors is the same. 


Naval Reserve Excellence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when the President of the United 
States is calling up citizen reserves to 
strengthen our resistance to Communist 
aggression, we may well proudly note the 
outstanding achievement of one Naval 
Reserve Unit from my home area of 
Queens County, New York, Surface Divi- 
sion 3-76. 

I was honored to be present on Novem- 
ber 14th last, when this achievement was 
recognized at ceremonies attended by 
high-ranking military and civilian lead- 
ers, at the Whitestone Naval Reserve 
Center, Whitestone, N.Y. 

This unit, comprised of 12 officers and 
186 enlisted men, won not only the 
coveted Forrestal Trophy as the best 
Naval Reserve surface division in the 
country, but also three other regional 
and national awards for attaining the 
highest proficiency and mobilization 
readiness standards, in competiton with 
177 similar divisions throughout the 
United States. This award is based upon 
achievement in the areas of on-board 
strength, attendance at drills, active 
duty for training, Petty Officer participa- 
tion and advancement in rating. It is 
also notable that the companion White- 
stone unit, Surface Division 3-77 at 
Whitestone, placed second in this na- 
tional competition. 

We must take our hats off to the able 
commanding officer of the winning unit, 
Comdr. Joseph C. Boyd, US. Naval 
Reserve. He is one of our com- 
munity’s finest citizens and one of the 
Navy’s finest officers. Comdr. A. D. Oder, 
the commanding officer of Battalion 3- 
22, under which the two award-winning 
divisions operate, is likewise to be highly 
congratulated. This is the third year 
running that he was either the com- 
manding officer of the winning surface 
division or of the battalion under which 
the winning division operated. 

Credit should likewise go to Comdr. 
G. B. Lovejoy, who heads the Whitestone 
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Naval Reserve Center, and his active 
duty station personnel, whose splendid 
support of both Whitestone surface divi- 
sions was an essential element in placing 
them at the top of the list. 

Commending Commander Boyd and 
his unit, the Secretary of the Navy 
wrote: 

That your division has achieved top hon- 
ors nationally is a tribute to the total effec- 
tiveness of the division's operations and to 
your own devotion to duty, professional com- 
pentence, and leadership ability. Besides 
achieving a commendable honor, you and 
your men have served your country well in 
increasing the mobilization readiness of 
your command and, therefore, the defense 
posture of the Nation. 


Adm. George W. Anderson, Chief of 
Naval Operations, in a letter of con- 
gratulations to Commander Boyd, said: 

I, too, am indeed proud that you are being 
honored in this manner, not only because of 
the spirit, loyalty, zeal, and devotion to duty 
which won you this distinction, but also 
because you represent a strong and dedicated 
force which is so vital to the Navy and to 
our country in these critical times. 


The commanding officer of the 3d 
Naval District, Adm. George Wales, like- 
wise expressed his “well done,” which is 
the Navy’s highest compliment. 

It is very gratifying to know that our 
Naval Reserve is strong and alert and 
standing by in readiness, and I cannot 
but feel proud that the best units come 
from my home county of Queens. 

I hope that the Navy will give merited 
recognition to these dedicated officers 
and men who have done so well, and 
on whom so much depends. 


The Trouble With Letting George Pay 
the Bill Is That We Find That We Are 
George 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
following thought, expressed in the copy 
of an advertisement by the Warner & 
Swasey Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, should 
be read by every special interest group 
and all those who believe that somebody 
else pays for Government spending and 
handouts: 

The trouble with saying, as Americans 
have been saying, “Let somebody else not me 
pick up the check, shoulder the responsi- 
bility“—is that soon there isn't anybody 
else left; everybody is on that selfish band- 
wagon, and then it's you who picks up the 
check for your own past self-indulgence; it's 
you who has to carry the responsibility you 
thought you were shifting to other shoul- 
ders. No, there are no other shoulders any 
more—you demanded the ease; you had it 
for a while; now you pay—or sink. 

No one to blame but ourselves, no place 
else to go, no one to lean on, no one left to 
help. The “somebody else” is you and me. 

Who did we think it was going to be— 
Santa Claus? There is no Santa Claus. 
And the time for make-believe is over; the 
time for play is gone. Š 
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Shoulder the burden and start to climb; 
we brought it on ourselves. But don't let 
anybody ever sneak any of his burden on our 
Shoulders again; make sure he carries his 
own. 


More on Federal Aid to Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr, ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
today, I have placed in the RECORD an 
article from the U.S. News & World 
Report, containing a synopsis of a study 
on Federal aid to church-related schools, 
Made by the legal department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

In referring to the controversy which 
has arisen on this issue, the New York 
Times called it this unnecessary battle. 
The Times went on to say: 

It is a tragedy that the straightforward 
Political issue of Federal aid to the public 
schools has been distorted and envenomed 
by the divisive and emotional issue of Fed- 
eral ald to schools. For the first 
time in the United States, the interests of 
Catholic education are being set against the 
interests of secular education in a political 
context. The bitterness aroused over this 
Unnecessary battle can only weaken our 
country in a way familiar to many European 
lands but up to now virtually unknown to 
the United States. 


I agree with the New York Times that 
the battle is unnecessary, and that it has 
been needlessly distorted and enven- 
omed. Who, however, is responsible for 
this state of affairs? Are the interests 
of Catholic education at fault, as sug- 
gested by the New York Times? Or 
should the blame for the tragedy decried 
by that newspaper be laid at the doorstep 
Of those who, without proper regard for 
our constitutional heritage, trample upon 
the rights of American children and 
their parents in the rush to give the 
State a monopoly over education? 

The New York Times claims that the 
controversy over Federal aid to nonpub- 
lic schools may weaken our country. I 
doubt this very much. I think, how- 
ever, that we stand to lose considerably 
if we attempt to settle this issue on the 
basis of slipshod interpretations of our 
Constitution, fuzzy thinking, and re- 
course to unsubstantiated generalities— 
Such as those which characterize the 
article I have just quoted. 

If we are going to solve this issue in 
the interest of our whole Nation, we 
must seek its resolution through careful 
and impartial examination of our Na- 
tion’s history as it relates to the ques- 
tion of church-state relations, the rights 
of children and their parents, and the 
role of the Government in the field of 
education. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to place in the RECORD 
an editorial entitled the “Unknown First 
Amendment” which appeared in the 
January 21, 1962 edition of the Register. 
How different is this editorial from the 
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New York Times article which I have 
just quoted. It does not indulge in gen- 
eralities and sweeping accusations. 

On the contrary, through a calm dis- 
cussion of historical facts it tries to con- 


tribute to better understanding, and. 


thoughtful analysis, of a much- be- 
clouded issue. I commend it to the at- 
tention of the membership of this body. 
From the Register, Jan. 21, 1962] 
UNKNOWN First AMENDMENT 


This writer, who is just 50, can remember 
reading, in a progressive sociology textbook 
he studied in junior high school, that, for 
all the first amendment cares, the State of 
Georgia could pay the salaries of Catholic 
priests. 

Such a statement could surprise only one 

who is less familiar with the language of 
the first amendment than with the emo- 
tional overtones that have clustered around 
it and in many minds have practically taken 
the place of the amendment. 
The first amendment begins: Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise therof.“ Notice that the amendment 
lays its prohibitions on Congress, not on the 
States. 

Until 1931, the literal reading of the first 
amendment was accepted by everyone. In 
that year a series of Supreme Court deci- 
sions held that certain guarantees of the 
first amendment are by implication an in- 

part of the due-process clause of the 
14th amendment, which forbids the States 
to deny to anyone the equal protection of 
the laws. It was not until 1947, in the Ever- 
son case, that any attempt was made to in- 
clude the establishment-of-religion clause 
also under the same doctrine. 

We see how the process works: First the 
establishment-of-religion clause is made to 
apply to the States (which is good); then 
the word establishment“ is made to include 


any aid to religion (which is constitutionally 


wrong). Finally, the “free exercise-of-re- 
ligion” clause is practically ignored (which 
is worse yet). Preconcepts of what the 
amendment should mean replace the lan- 
guage of the amendment itself. 

The burden of proof that the first amend- 
ment prohibits aid to schoolchil- 
dren or aid to all religion should be on 
those. who so allege. Language and con- 
stitutional history are against them. 


Fiscal Dangers Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an out- 
standing column written by Mr. Lyle C. 
Wilson, who, in a very brief space, has 
given an admirable presentation of the 
fiscal dangers ahead. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FISCAL DANGERS AHEAD 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

Secretary of Treasury Douglas Dillon now 
says the administration will ask Congress 
soon to increase the debt limit. That is, to 
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increase the total sum by.which the U.S. 
Government can be in hock by reason of 


the years-long policy of Congress and Presi- 


dents to spend beyond Government income. 

As the public debt increases, the problem 
of how and who is to pay it increases, too. 
Taxes will need to be very high, of course, 
to create any surplus for debt retirement. 
Mr. Kennedy expects the taxpayers to pour 
about $93 billion into the Treasury in the 
next, 1963, fiscal year. At most, he expects 
a surplus of about $400 million in that fiscal 
year. 

At the rate of $400 million annually, it 
would take about 750 years to retire the 
current public debt. Retirement date: AD. 
2712. The United States will have to do 
better than that, Better, that is, if the debt 
is to be retired. There is an alternative. 
The debt could be repudiated. The Govern- 
ment could welsh on its bonds. 

Unthinkable? Perhaps it is. But other 
countries have done it. It would have been 
unthinkable some years ago that the U.S. 
dollar would be debased and rotted to less 
than half its 1939 purchasing power. But 
the U.S. dollar was rotted and debased, just 
so. The debt already has been repudiated 
precisely to the extent that the dollar has 
been debased. 

We are on our way. 


Aid to Ghana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Loyalty Not For Sale” which 
appeared in the January 17, 1962, edition 
of the Richmond (Ind.) Palladium-Item. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LOYALTY Nor FOR SALE 
President Kennedy, after declaring his 
to loan 183 million U.S. dollars 
to help finance the building of the Volta 
Dam in Ghana, has not been encouraged 
by a report laid before him. 

Three US. Senators, all Democrats, say 
after visiting Ghana that if the President 
hopes to gain Ghana to the side of the West 
by such an offer he might be badly fooled. 

The Senators, ALBERT Gore, of Tennessee; 
Pumpr Harr, of Michigan; and MAURINE 
Nevsercer, of Oregon; have found that hand- 
ing out our money would get us nothing. 

The Ghana Government is pro-Red, and 
the Senators declared that aid for the project 
would not promote more independence and 
individual freedom for the people of Ghana, 

It is to the credit of these Senators that 
they took a realistic look at the situation 
and have returned with a frank statement. 

They also said, “We do not believe Ameri- 
can aid should be used to assist govern- 
ments engaged in the systematic suppression 
of free expression *.* * aid must be related 
to the basic principles for which we stand.” 

The Senators also said they believed that 
if President Kennedy had not volunteered 
to give the 6133 million in aid, the Ghana 
Government would have gone further to- 
ward the Communist side than it had al- 
ready taken. 
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The firsthand took at the situation by the 
Senators may be more valuable to us than 
we realize. 

It appears that our administration in 
Washington believes it can buy loyalty. That 
does not work. 

Unless the governments believe in free- 
dom of their people it is a waste of money to 
offer them a bribe. 

Once they took the bribe they could go 
along as usual with their loot in their pockets 
and use their advantage to do more on behalf 
of the Red cause now being pushed in a 
worldwide offensive. 

It will be recalled that for a while our 
Government considered pouring out millions 
of dollars to aid in completing Egypt's Aswan 
Dam. But when we terminated our handouts 
President Nasser of Egypt, moved up closer 
in his relations with Moscow. 

It is time for our Government leaders to 
quit falling for every bit of bait offered by 
foreign politicians who follow the way of 
dictatorship. 


A Tribute to Adlai Stevenson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
present time there are many Americans 
who seriously criticize and question our 
support of the United Nations. Mr, 
George Sokolsky wrote the following col- 
umn which appeared in the Washington 
Post of January 20, 1962. This is, in- 
deed, high praise for our Ambassador to 
the United Nations and the success with 
which he has handled the delicate prob- 
lems confronting us as a member of that 
body. I commend the column to the 
attention of our colleagues: 

THE EMERGENCE OF ADLAI STEVENSON 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

When Adlai Stevenson ran for President 
he was not taken seriously by conservative- 
minded persons. He was defeated because 
he could not impress his personality upon 
the public mind, though in certain liberal 
circles he ap to be a genius who 
brought into politics literate language and 
academic knowledge and a voice that was not 


In the United Nations, Stevenson emerged 
as a significant statesman who is preserving 
the United Nations at the moment of im- 
minent collapse. There may be those who 
wish the United Nations to collapse, but 
among them are none who have a program 
to offer which is a substitute for this body 
either as a parliament or an agency for social 
development. 

Nothing is easier than to say To hell with 
it” about anything, but that swiftly spoken 
phrase offers no solution to an immediate 
problem which may end in war. Stevenson 
has adopted the role of the leader of those 
who hold the United Nations together de- 
spite the absurditly of 104 members, each 
with the capacity to maintain the peace 
alone. 

The wrong representative of such a coun- 
try as the United States can only damage 
such a body by presenting a chauvinism 
amounting to weakness while at the same 
time this country maintains its dignity and 
asserts the rights of nations in the spirit 
that our Constitution asserts the rights of 
man. Adlai Stevenson does this with wit 
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and humor, while at no time sacrificing the 
stature of the United States. 

To conservatives, Stevenson appeared a 
liberal who would sell his country down the 
river, but the record of 1961 and 1962 is that 
the United States has gained in dignity and 
strength and that Stevenson's role in the 
United Nations played no small part in that. 

I once said to Stevenson that I shall prob- 
ably be very embarrassed for all the critical 
things I had written of him. And it seems 
to me that that day has come, particularly 
as regards the entire Chinese situation, 
which was so badly understood by the Tru- 
man administration of which both Adlai 
Stevenson and Dean Rusk were members, but 
which is being so competently handled to- 
day by the Kennedy administration of which 
Stevenson and Rusk are leading members. 
It is possible to say that for the first time 
since 1932, the United States is giving Asia 
a good and understanding look. 

The Kennedy team represents this 
strength; It is working out its programs; 
Kennedy, Rusk and Stevenson are able to 
formulate a policy which presents a doctrine 
that does not change with the wind. The 
President stands firm with his associates and 
they hold loyalty to his attitude. 

It was anticipated that Stevenson would 
go of on his own. But he has not done that. 
He has postured himself as a member of a 
team and fought the team’s battles cour- 
ageously. This united front has not been 
usual in the United States, where, for ex- 
ample, William Jennings Bryan moved far 
away from Woodrow Wilson and John Foster 
Dulles was his own master. Adlal Stevenson 
on the contrary has strengthened John F. 
Kennedy all along the line. 


The State of the Union Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
i 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to place in the Recor an editorial from 
the Register of January 21, 1962, entitled 
“State of Union Message.” 

I agree with the Register that the state 
of the Union message “bespoke the en- 
ergy and imagination” with which the 
President has attacked the grave issues 
confronting our Nation. 

I would like to commend the editorial 
to the thoughtful consideration of the 
membership of this body: 

STATE oF UNION MESSAGE 

The President's state of the Union mes- 
sage, couched in his clear antithetic style, 
bespoke the energy and imagination with 
which he has attacked the mountainous 
questions of his office. 

President Kennedy has a good sense of 
values, Enumerating the five basic sources 
of strength in American policy, he put first 
the moral and physical strength of the 
United States. To proposing ways to in- 
crease that strength he devoted a fair part 
of his address, under the titles of civil rights, 
health and welfare, and education, 

He recommended plans for a massive at- 
tack to end adult illiteracy, estimated as 
having 8 million practical exemplars. He 
also said he would recommend bills “to im- 
prove educational quality, to stimulate the 
arts, and, at the college level, to provide 
Federal loans for the construction o aca- 
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demic facilities and federally financed scho- 
larships.” 

These scholarships, it is to be presumed, 
will be modeled on GI grants, which left 
the beneficiary free to choose his college. 
The President deplored the fact that the 
annual cost of college per student is now 
averaging $1,650 a year, although half our 
families earn less than $5,000, He implied 
that the Nation must see that every youth 
who wants and can benefit by a college edu- 
eation gets one. This cannot be unless he 
can choose a private as well as a public 
university. 

The President's ambitious program to ad- 
vance the health of the young, to give se- 
curity to the aged, to aid medical and dental 
colleges, to finance scholarships, to liquidate 
illiteracy just cannot be realized through 
public institutions alone. That is mathe- 
matically impossible. 

For this reason we found inept as well as 
unfortunate the President's reference to“ the 
right to free public education.” The right 
to public education makes no more sense 
than the right to public health, All educa- 
tion is public, i.e., subserves the public good, 
Just as all health is public in its effects. 
whether it is obtained with the help of 
private doctors or through á public health 
program. 


Cheers for Ribicoff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the Mi- 
ami Herald, an outstandingly astute 
newspaper in our country, has decided 
that Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Abraham Ribicoff may have 
something. The Herald erata on this 
subject follows: 

[From the Miami Herald, Jan. 11, 1962] 
REMEMBERING 1935, Roar Mar Havs 
SoOMETHING—UPDATING THE NEW FRONTIER 

For a New Frontiersman, Secretary of Wel- 
fare Abraham A. Ribicoff will have to count 
himself as something of a curiosity. 

He is said to have won the approval of Sen- 
ator Hanry Byrrp and Representative WILBUR 
MLS of 10 administrative changes in the 
Federal assistance program, some of which 
will cost more money. 

Representative Mus is chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, or the 
Mr. Moneybags of Congress. He is hardly 
less conservative than Harry BYRD, his oppo- 
site number in the Senate. 

Both reportedly have agreed to support 
legislation which, among other things, would 
increase the Federal share in the cost of pro- 
viding services to rehabilitate persons on the 
welfare rolls. 

The principle may appeal to the average 
layman as it does to the economy-minded 
Congressman. What Secretary Ribicoff is up 
to, he says, is to get needy families of 
relief rolls and onto payrolis: 

We like especially the text that goes with 
this: “What has emerged (from his study: 
said Mr. Ribicoff) is a clear recognition of 
the fact that today in 1962 the welfare pro- 
gram of 1935 is out of date.” 

In other words, the thinking of a quarter 
century ago still pervades one of the Nation’s 
costliest tax takers. 

When Federal assistance began, the coun 
try was deep in depression. One aim was to 
shovel money into the hands of jobless 
Spenders as quickly as possible. Another was 
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to induce people to retire, thus opening up 
jobs, on federally devised pensions. 

Out of these and other depression meas- 
ures came the welfare state of today. 

We propose to keep our own fingers crossed 
until the Ribicoff changes clearly eome to 
mean what they say—that employable peo- 
Ple can pass up the handout for the pay 
window. The welfare state principle is the 
vermiform appendix of politics, and surgery 
is indicated. 

But Secretary Ribicoff rates at least two 
cheers for effort. We commend his effort to 
others. 

We commend it, indeed, all through the 
Federal Establishment, where in November 
Federal payrolls had risen 77,000 above the 
figure a year previously. That’s too much 
like 1935 also, if you please. 


What Can the People of the United States 
Expect for the Billions We Are Going 
To Pour Into Latin America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, much is 
being made by the administration and 
the press of the many benefits which will 
be derived from the so-called alliance for 
Progress for which the American people 
are asked to put up billions of their hard- 
earned tax dollars. No Latin American 
country has been hesitant about asking 
for the money and in making it clear 
that all contributions from the Yankees 
are welcome. But what have they of- 
fered in return? Absolutely nothing, 
Friendship? No. Instead they go out 
of their way to heap honor and welcome 
upon the representative from Commu- 
nist Cuba to the meeting now going on 
in Punta del Este, giving him a 21-gun 
Salute and greeting him with signs read- 
ing, “Cuba, si; Yankees, no.” When our 
Own Secretary of State arrives at the 
Same conference, he is given a stiff, cold, 
and very formal welcome by a small 
group of government representatives. 

Do these countries, so eager to take 
our money, offer cooperation in the de- 
fense of the hemisphere? No. When 
we ask them to unite in imposing sanc- 
tions against the Cuban-Soviet alliance 
Which threatens the freedom of all 
people in this hemisphere, they firmly 
tell us it is none of our business. It is 
evident we are not going to get support 
in combating the Communist threat to 
peace posed by Castro’s Cuba. What will 
Our position be? Will we back down? 
Will we once again contribute to the 
image of weakness by allowing the timid 
and the fearful leaders of other countries 
to decide our policy, or will we, in the 
best U.S. tradition, give leadership to 
this hemisphere by asserting that what- 
ever means necessary to rid this part of 
the world of the Communist cancer will 
be taken? 

Although I am fearful that this ad- 
Ministration will not advance this tough, 
realistic policy which is in the self-inter- 
est of our own country, I sincerely hope 
it will. I hope that every Member of 
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Congress and the people of the United 
States will make it clear to the President 
and his Secretary of State that we are 
no longer going to be patsies for every 
nation with its hand out for our help and 
its thumb at its nose when we ask that 
they share some of the burden at least 
morally, of protecting the freedom of 
the world. 

If we are going to finance an alliance 
for progress in Latin America then we 
should lay down the rules of conduct for 
those participating. We should serve 
notice on our Latin American neighbors 
at the Punta del Este Conference that 
they cannot have it both ways; they are 
either on the side of freedom or on the 
side of the slave world of the Commu- 
nists. They either join us in ending the 
Communist menace of Castro or we go 
it alone and at the same time make an 
agonizing reappraisal of the aid we plan 
to give to Latin erica. 

Along this line I commend to your at- 
tention the following pertinent note 
which appeared in this week’s edition 
of the U.S. News & World Report, as well 
as a timely editorial from the same pub- 
lication: 

No secret is made by Latin-American in- 
tellectuals and economists of the fact that 
the strategy in many Latin-American coun- 
tries is to blackmail the United States by 
threatening a turn toward communism un- 
less aid is given. 


ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS OR CHAOS? 
(By David Lawrence) 


Twenty billion dollars—half of it to be 
furnished by the taxpayers of the United 
States—is to be spent in the next 10 years 
to help Latin America. This is the recom- 
mendation of President Kennedy. 

Will the money be used to bolster dictator- 
ships or to secure freedom for the people? 
Will it be used to aid only special interests 
or to help all classes? 

What benefit will the American people de- 
rive? In all candor, what will they get 
for their money? 

The simple truth is that, if the United 
States imposes no conditions and adheres to 
its policy of hands-off the internal affairs of 
countries that receive foreign aid, the Amer- 
ican people might as well prepare for dis- 
illusionment as they someday find themselves 
just starry-eyed international philanthro- 
pists. 

Basically, the mere proposal fo send money 
to another country for use by its govern- 
ment is an act of intervention in the 
internal affairs of that country. 

The word “intervention” has often been 
condemned as obsolete in American foreign 
policy, but a distinction must be drawn be- 
tween armed intervention and political or 
diplomatic intervention. 

There are circumstances when either or 
both kinds of intervention may become 
necessary. The sooner all concerned—inside 
our Government as well as inside the govern- 
ments of the world generally—recognize 
the facts of international life on this point, 
the earlier we will make substantial progress. 

For while international law for centuries 
has recognized the sovereign right of a na- 
tion to choose its own rulers—even a form of 
dictatorship—there is no right to destroy 
the lives and properties of foreign residents. 

If property is confiscated, it must be paid 
for. Worthless notes are not proper com- 
pensation. 

If foreign residents are placed in jeopardy 
or the security of the United States is 
threatened, armed interyention is thoroughly 
justified. 
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The United States pursued this policy in 
Mexico under a Democratic President, Wood- 
row Wilson. Diplomatic recognition was 
withheld by this country from the govern- 
ment of dictator Huerta who, in 1913, had 
assassinated his predecessor. Financial and 
business interests caused the British Govern- 
ment to recognize and support the Huerta 
regime. Undismayed, Mr. Wilson even 


ordered the American fleet, early in 1914. 


to seize the port of Vera Cruz so as to stop 
the shipment of arms to the Huerta govern- 
ment by Germany. 

While this action was resented in Latin 
America and to this day is the subject of 
criticism by many Mexicans, it remains nev- 
ertheless a historic example of the duty of 
our Government to protect its own security 
and to prevent any European power from 
supplying military weapons to any govern- 
ment in this hemisphere for purposes of in- 
ternal or external war. 

Today Castro's regime in Cuba has en- 
tered into a military alliance with the Soviet 
Union. The United States has withdrawn 
recognition from Castro, but has taken no 
military measures to stop the flow of arms 
from the Soviet bloc to Cuba, and from there 
to potential revolutionaries in Latin 
America. 

Isn't it the duty of the United States to 
help the oppressed people in Latin-American 
countries even when dictatorships take 
charge? If so, then we should not subsi- 
dize governments of the Communist bloc in 
Eastern Europe. Nor can we remain indif- 
ferent to the operations of dictatorship gov- 
ernments inside Africa, or tolerate the al- 
liances which some African as well as Asian 
countries have made with the Communists. 
We should not continue to give financial aid 
to such governments. 

It is clear that we have a right to con- 
tribute our funds wherever we please and 
under such conditions as we ourselves make. 
Let's do away, therefore, with the nonsense 
about attaching “no strings” to our aid 
abroad. Let us be frank with all prospective 
beneficiaries. We want a peaceful world, 
but we should seek some evidence that the 
money furnished will accomplish the broad 
objectives of our policies, 

Let us make plain that what we want in 
Latin America is an Alliance for Progress, and 
that the word “alliance” means “allies.” We 
should not tolerate nonalinement or secret 
understandings made with our potential 
enemies by any ally of ours. 

The tion of American States has 
known all about the Cuban situation for the 
last year, but nothing has been done by it 
to secure respect for international rights in 
Cuba. The American people are waiting to 
determine whether this organization is truly 
composed of allies. For it's not the Presi- 
dent alone, but also the Members of Con- 
gress, who must authorize the funds. 


We want an alliance for progress in which 
trade, economic development and democratic 
government will thrive. We cannot support 
a so-called alliance that can only bring 
economic and political chaos. 


Vernon L. Talbertt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have sent to Mr. Vernon L. Talbertt who 
retired at the end of last year after more 
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than 51 years of devoted service in the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 22, 1962. 
Mr. Vernon L. TALBERTT, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear VERNON: It is regrettable that the 
day of your retirement occurred while the 
Senate was in adjournment. This deprived 
your many friends in the Senate of the op- 
portunity to bid you goodbye personally on 
your last official day with us. 

The mark you have left in the U.S. Senate 
is indelible. There will be many moments in 
the turbulent years ahead when we will 
sorely miss your faithful and efficient serv- 
ices and, most of all, your kindly and gracious 
presence. 

I want to wish you many years of health 
and contentment and to express the hope 
that you will come by often to see us. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAIR ENGLE, 
U.S. Senator. 


Dallas Editor Refutes Charges UNESCO 
Has Been Maligned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the threat 
to the sovereignty of the United States 
in adopting the proposed UNESCO 
treaty is brilliantly exposed in tħe fol- 
lowing editorial written by Frank Lang- 
ston, editorial writer of the Dallas Times 
Herald in Dallas, Tex.: 

Tae Lone Loox—UNESCO MALIGNED: In 
Just WHat Way? 
(By Frank Langston) 

The US. National Commission for 

UNESCO claims that UNESCO is being ma- 


ligned. 

And the Commission appears to be greatly 
disturbed over this state of affairs. 

UNESCO, of course, is the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation. 

In one of the most interesting documents 
to reach this desk in some time, the Com- 
mission has this to say: 

“In recent months there have appeared a 
number of misstatements about UNESCO, 
some of them attaining the proportions of 
deliberate misrepresentation. Many of these 
statements repeat irresponsible charges 
which were long ago shown to be groundless. 
Some new allegations, or modifications of 
old ones, have also appeared.” 

The Commission then proceeds to set the 
record straight with what it calls a sum- 
mary of pertinent facts. 

Undoubtedly there have been some very 
harsh statements and charges concerning 
UNESCO in recent months. 

But whether they are misstatements is 
another matter. 

The Commission speaks of irresponsible 
charges which long ago were shown to be 
groundless. It does not say how they were 
thus shown and to whose satisfaction. 

Some of us have a suspicious nature, ac- 
quired by experience, and are not readily 
Inclined to accept as proof a whitewash 
summary of pertinent facts by an organiza- 
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tion that obviously has a special interest 
in UNESCO. 


LET THE READER DECIDE 


This writer, for one, would far rather put 
down the facts and evidence in black and 
white and let the reader draw his own con- 
clusions. 

The Commission undoubtedly would class 
this column as one which has been guilty 


“of misstatements and irresponsible charges, 


concerning a plan for international control 
over education in the United States. Here's 
what the Commission has to say, in part, 
about that charge: 

“An allegation that UNESCO has a plan 
for international control of all education in 
the United States has been based on a com- 
plete misrepresentation of the purposes and 
content of a convention and recommenda- 
tion on discrimination in education, the 
texts of which were approved by the llth 
general conference of UNESCO, December 14, 
1960. 

“The actual purpose of these documents 
is to help eliminate and prevent discrimina- 
tion in education and provide equal educa- 
tional opportunities in countries where these 
do not exist. The documents were the re- 
sult of a study by the United Nations and 
UNESCO which revealed wide variations in 
many countries in educational opportuni- 
tles.“ 

It notes that in some such countries there 
are more schools for boys than for girls. 


DOESN'T APPLY TO UNITED STATES YET 


“Repeated assertions to the contrary, the 
convention does not apply in the United 
States,” the Commission points out. “The 
United States has not acceded to the con- 
vention.” 

This is true—so far. * 

It has not been submitted to the Senate 
for advice and ratification nor has the De- 
partment of State ever intended to do so.” 

This column is well aware that the matter 
had not been submitted. The convention— 
or treaty—would be binding upon all that 
ratify it. This column has urged that the 
treaty never be ratified—because of articles 
8 and 9, which the summary of pertinent 
facts ignores. 

But whether a plan exists for such ad- 

mission is unknown. This column cannot 
say what is in the mind of the State De- 
partment, I doubt that the Commission 
can. 
But the same group—in the State De- 
partment and elsewhere—which advocates 
other controversial international controls 
generally favors the plan. There was a US 
delegation in the conference at Paris that 
planned 18 

I hope the matter never is sent before the 
Senate. But if it does reach that body, I 
would expect it to be submitted among many 
other matters, possibly at the end of a 
congressional session. 

The recommendation, as the Commission 
points out, is not binding upon anybody 
but merely advice. The Commission says 
the United States supports this recommen- 
dation. 

HERE’S WHAT IS IGNORED 


What the Commission in its pertinent 
facts ignores is the fact that an effort is 
made to bring the United States, through 
articles under mandatory jurisdiction of the 
World Court, which is not bound by any 
particular set of laws and which at present 
has as its president a judge from Commu- 
nist Poland, 

Article 8 provides that if two signatory 
nations are unable to settle a dispute the 
matter is to be referred to the International 
Court of Justice. 

Up to now, the United States has avoided 
turning over jurisdiction of its affairs to the 
World Court because of the Connally amend- 
ment to its court adherence, reserves for 
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domestic jurisdiction matters of a domestic 
nature as determined by the United States. 

But article 9 of the convention would 
void the Connally amendment with these 
words: 

“Reservations to this convention shall not 
be permitted.” 

According to the U.S. National Commis- 
sion fór UNESCO, this column is guilty of 
misstatements about UNESCO in charging 
a plan for international control of educa- 
tion exists. f 

This column, however, sees no reason to 
back away from its statements, particularly 
since the Commission ignores the threat of 
mandatory jurisdiction by the World Court. 


The Forgotten People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the second of 10 articles, part of a series 
which appeared in the New York World 
Telegram and Sun in October 1961 on 
the subject of the migrant worker in the 
United States. These articles were writ- 
ten by Dale Wright, World Telegram 
and Sun staff writer, who, for 6 months, 
lived and worked as a migrant worker 
along the Atlantic seaboard from Florida 
to New York. 

THE FORGOTTEN PEOPLE 
(By Dale Wright, World-Telegram staff 
writer) 

On a warm, humid morning last April, a 
rickety old bus jolted along at its top speed 
between rows of carefully manicured estates 
along Route 1 from Miami south to Home- 
stead, Fla. Although the vehicle had seats 
for 35 persons, it was crammed with 64 
passengers. 

I was one of them. 

I was on my way to my first day of work 
as a migrant farm laborer in the lush tomato 
fields of southern Dade County. I had 
shaped up (reported for assignment) earlier 
that morning on a Miami street corner and 
was hired—with no questions asked—by a 
fat character known as a “labor contractor.” 

In the South, labor contractors round up 
crews of workers for transport and assign- 
ment to farms where crops are to be 
harvested. 

SALES PITCH SOUNDS GOOD 

“Everybody that gets on this bus,” he 
promised reassuringly, “makes $10, $12, $15 
today if you want to work. There's plenty of 
tomatoes to pick and there will be no cheat- 
ing, nothin’ taken out of your pay. And it 
will be clean work.” ; 

His pitch sounded good but I wanted to see 
for myself. The smirks on the faces of the 
seasoned migrant workers around me raised 
my doubts, 

In a vast patch of ground outside Home- 
stead our crew joined about 150 other farm- 
workers. They were busy when we arrived 
gathering a crop of “red ripes,“ tomatoes 
ready that day for shipment to the mar- 
kets and canneries. It was just after day- 
break and a bright sun already had begun to 
broil the pickers as they stooped in the long 
rows. 

The job was to pick and pack the tomatoes 
into baskets that contained five-eighths of a 
bushel, Each loaded basket weighed 60 
pounds. When we had them filled we lugged 
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them to the end of the row where they were 
loaded onto trucks. Pay promised was 12 
cents a basket. 

IDS GOTTA EAT 

In the row next to mine, an emaciated 
man of about 40 coughed and spat inces- 
santly as he bent to his task. When I 
noticed the blood and spoke to him about it, 
he muttered: 

“Yeah, they say it's consumption. It don't 
make no difference. I gotta keep working. 
The doctor, he can't do nothing for me. I 
got no money for medicine. I got a woman 
and a lotta kids. I gotta keep pickin’ 
tomatoes.” 

Obviously, the man was seriously ill and 
belonged in a hospital. But he was trapped 
by the need to work for his family in the 
only job he knew how to do. Later, when 
we stood up to smoke a cigaret, he said 
to me: 

“Been doin’ farmwork all my life. Don't 
know nothin’ else. I can’t go to a hospital. 
Kids gotta eat.” 

CHILDREN SICK, TOO 

He said his name was Alonzo and that he 
lived in a tin and tarpaper shack near 
Goulds, Fla., for which he paid $10 a week 
rent. He added that three of his children— 
the smali ones—had dry, hacking coughs 
and probably had caught the misery he had 
in his chest. 

Medical treatment? No. None of the 
youngsters had ever seen a doctor. 

Despite his illness, Alonzo was a hard 
worker. As we worked along the endless 
rows of tomato plants, he loaded basked after 
basket of tomatoes and was soon far down 
the field from me. 

Later that day Alonzo told me he soon 
would be moving north from Homestead be- 
Cause the harvest was “going down.” To 
keep living, he explained, he'd have to load 
his family and his belongings onto a truck 
or bus going north, where other crops were 
ripening. à 

“It's the same,” he sald. “This job is just 
like the last one. Next be just like this one. 
Never no different. Never will be.” 

TYPICAL CASE 

This sick, frustrated laborer, doomed long 
before his time, was summing up the lot 
of today’s migrant farmworker. 

The backbreaking labor of stooping close 
to the orange-tinted Florida earth begins as 
soon as a picker can distinguish red to- 
matoes from green ones in the grey dawn 
of an endless day. 

His work ends when he no longer can see 
the tomatoes to pick them. At the promised 
rate of 12 cents a basket, a good picker can 
fill 70 to 80 baskets a day and earn—it says 
there from $8.40 to $9.60 a day. 

As bad as that kind of pay 18. it generally 
worked out that the man in the fields re- 
ceived considerably less than the promised 
rate. Often the rate dropped on payday to 
8 cents a basket and the field hand who 
actually took home $7 a day for his work 
Considered himself lucky. 

On my first day in the fields, I worked 10 

with only a 15-minute break for what 

they called lunch. It was the hardest, most 
Punishing work I had ever done. 
NO TOILET FACILITIES 


In the first hours of that miserable day, 
my hands became grimy and encrusted with 
the green insecticide they spray on tomatoes. 
It covered my khaki pants and ate its way 
into my legs. It collected under my finger- 
Ralls, covered my shoes and socks and fes- 
tered in the scratches I received from the 
tomato vines, r 

But picking the tomatoes was the easy part 
of the job. The hard part was lugging the 
heavy baskets to the end of the rows—often 
0B 150 feet—to be loaded onto the 

c 
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All around me were men and women—all 
ages—dragging themselves along the rows on 
their hands and knees in the near-90° heat. 

Tollet facilities? There were none. The 
pickers, male and female, used the fleld 
whenever they found it necessary. It was 
more than a mile to the nearest clump of 
trees. 

DAY'S PAY: $4.32 


That lunch I spoke of? A little before 
noon a battered pickup truck drove into the 
fields. The meal consisted of greasy sausage 
sandwiches and warm softdrinks, The sand- 
wiches cost 35 cents and the drinks 20 cents. 

Drinking water was dispensed from a 
wooden barrel. We dipped our water with a 
sawed-off tomato can shared by some 200 
other migrant laborers toiling in the fields. 
Because the barrel was in the middle of the 
field, thirsty workers had to walk as much as 
a half mije for a drink of water. 

As I figured it that first day, we picked 
more than 5,000 baskets of tomatoes, After 
10 hours of stooping, squatting, crawling, 
picking, and loading, Td earned just $4.32. 

Many of the men and women working with 
me had earned less. 


United States Must Block Communists’ 
Plans To Destroy the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Miami Herald, one of the finest news- 
papers in our country, has remarked edi- 
torially on what is undoubtedly the big- 
gest challenge to the initiative and skill 
of our leaders and all representatives of 
free society. 

The article follows: 

Dank DAYS FOR THE U.N. 


The session of the United Nations General 
Assembly that opens in New York today may 
be a crucial one. The official agenda, to be 
sure is not overloaded with ominous issues, 
the most im t being Portuguese Angola 
and the future of nearby Ruanda-Urundi, a 
Belgian dependency. But the unofficial 
question that concerns many delegates can 
be simply put: Is the U.N. on the way out? 

Harrassed by Communist destroyers, its 
principles betrayed by India dt Goa, torn by 
dissension over Congo policy and plagued by 
debt, the U.N. is in a dark hour. 

Some of its backers in Britain are wonder- 
ing aloud if the U.N. has “had its day.” 
Criticism is rising among conservative Mem- 
bers of Congress and opposition is forming 
to our policy of all-out support. 

Even our chief delegate, Adlai Stevenson, 
in a sad little speech during the Goan crisis, 
speculated whether he was witnessing the 
start of its final dissolution. 

Reports of its early demise, we believe, are 
greatly exaggerated. The crisis, however, is 
serious enough to rally its friends and cause 
its critics to haye second thoughts. 2 

Rather than allow the drift to continue, 
the United States and Britain are working 
together to give the U.N. new vigor. Propos- 
als the U.S. would like to have considered 
would earmark units of national armed 
forces as a U.N. peace army, equipped and 
ready to move into trouble spots as a symbol 
of the world’s abhorrence of war. The Sec- 
retary-General would be provided with expert 
assistants available to mediate differences on 
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the spot or, if their efforts failed, appeal to 
world opinion against aggressors. 

President Kennedy has already committed 
the United States to help ease the world 
forum's finanical worries, asking Congress for 
authority to buy $100 million of U.N. bonds. 
This will be an issue in the present session. 
Some lawmakers are alarmed by the fact that 
the Afro-Asian nations now hold an absolute 
majority. Although we are by far the larg- 
est contributor to the U.N., we have only 1 
of the 104 votes that make General Assembly 
decisions. This disturbs many other Ameri- 
cans too. 

U.S. support, however, Is firm. We have 
always anchored foreign policy on the U.N. 
base and this faith was expressed again the 
other day by Harlan Cleveland, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for International Organiza- 
tion affairs. 

“Far from dying,” said Mr. Cleveland, “the 
United Nations is increasingly being recog- 
nized as a significant mechanism of inter- 
national politics—which is to say one of the 
most important arenas for the exercise of 
national power.” 

The administration is prepared to back the 
U.N. to the hilt and Congress, though the 
debate may be hot, will go along. 

The U.N. has had its dark times before 
but seems, as Mr. Cleveland says, to emerge 
from each crisis, stronger and better able 
to cope with the next. It will be a black 
day for the world if it does not do so again. 


A Recession-Proof America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my fel- 
low Members of the House of Represent- 
atives the following article dealing with 
phases of the administration’s legisla- 
tive program for 1962. This story was 
printed by the Tribune Publishing Co., 
of Massachusetts, and is one of the 24 
New England newspapers that features a 
weekly column prepared by me. 

As brought forth in this article, Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s state of the Union ad- 
dress offered for the consideration of 
Congress a legislative program, which 
if adopted, will keep the Nation on 
the path toward “A Recession-Proof 
America.” 

The article reads as follows: 

A RECESSION-PROOF AMERICA 

(By Congressman Tomas P. O'NEILL, Jr.) 

President Kennedy’s program, if adopted 
by Congress, will keep the Nation on the 
path toward “A Recession-Proof America.” 

On domestic affairs, the President has 
plainly given top priority to medical care 
for the aged, aid to education and the 
establishment of a Department of Urban 
Affairs with Cabinet status. 

The President correctly called attention to 
our economy when his message emphasized 
“The Nation is on the high road of recovery 
and growth. But improvement is still 
needed.” 

To do this Congress should approve legis- 
lation to retain workers displaced by ma- 
chines and youths just entering the work 
force. It also should a an 8-percent 
tax credit for investment in machinery and 
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equipment as a spur to modernization and 
the Nation's ability to compete abroad. 
MASS IMMUNIZATION 

Of importance to all families, the Presi- 
dent stressed the need for a mass immuniza- 
tion program against children's diseases, and 
promised a new program “stressing services 
instead of just support.” This project is 
urgently needed and will be the first of its 
kind in the Nation's history. This will pro- 
vide vaccine for as many as 5 million babies 
born each year. 

A spokesman for the Public Health Service 
presented figures that showed “if the 5 
million children born annually are vacci- 
nated childhood diseases would virtually 
disappear in 25 years.“ 

Foreign affairs: As stated by the President, 
the Nation’s military might has improved 
steadily last year. In the coming year, re- 
serve programs will be revised. The Gov- 
ernment expects to get nearly 300 more 
Polaris and Minuteman missiles this year. 

The President affirmed this country’s com- 
mitment to “a supreme effort to break the 
logjam on disarmament and nuclear tests.” 
On disarmament, the President said: “world 
order will be secured only when the world 
has laid these weapons which seem to offer 
present security but threaten our future 
survival.” 

President Kennedy's solemn dedication to 
the cause of peace may be remembered in 
history after many other matters are for- 
gotten... 

In rejecting any patchwork on the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act, the President called for 
a new law. 

The President’s words—speaking of the 
nuclear deadlock—will be repeated time and 
time again and will be foremost in the 
minds of peace-loving people. The statement 
was “The world was not meant to be a 
prison in which man awaits his execution.” 

The adoption of President Kennedy's pro- 
gram by Co: will be a constructive step 
to ward-off possibilities of future recessions. 


Toward Bigger Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Toward Bigger Government” 
which appeared in the January 12, 1962 
edition of the Terre Haute (Ind.) Star. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: : 

TOWARD BIGGER GOVERNMENT 


With the note of urgency to which we 
have become accustomed, President Kennedy 
yesterday asked additional powers over tar- 
ifs and income taxes and also over cities 
through a new Cabinet-rated Department of 
Urban Affairs. He promised a balanced 
budget—to be detailed in the budget mes- 
sage later—and, in general, rallied the forces 
of the Nation to support our allies against 
the world threat from the Red bloc. 

For this last cause the Nation is sure to 
lend the President its loyal support and to 
accept the heavy tax load which strong 
defenses require. 

At the same time, there is a growing sense 
of unease and distrust of many of the ten- 
dencies of Government which can be sum- 
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marized in this way: The trend is toward 
more and more bigness, 

Advance forecasts of the budget are that it 
will total $95 billion. Whether it will prove 
to be in balance relies on perhaps optimistic 
revenue predictions. What is certain is that 
it is edging toward the $100 billion mark. 
What also is evident is that, in the present 
thinking on the governmental level, the way 
to balance a budget is through more taxes, 
not lower expenditures. 

The proposed Department of Urban Affairs 
is a sample of the continued trend toward 
bigness. It would, to a large extent, bypass 
the traditional rights of the States. Such a 
proposal has drawn broad support because 
the cities are eager for Federal funds and 
believe they would get this help most expe- 
ditiously through this department. 

lation of income taxes for the pur- 
pose of stimulating or depressing inflationary 
trends within the economy represents an- 
other large transfer of power to the Federal 
Government. Such a proposal is sure to 
meet with strong opposition. 

Also sure to face sharp scrutiny will be the 
continuing expenditures for foreign aid. 
Here there is a reluctance to continue what, 
in some cases, comes shamefully close to the 
payment of tribute. This has created a vest- 
ed interest in these countries which would 
resent any decrease in aid and constantly 
would press for more, playing the game of 
international power politics 

The times, of course, have brought about 
these trends, But hidden behind the pol- 
ished and patriotic rhetoric the President 
employs so well, if perhaps tritely, is the un- 
mistakable image of a growing, Hobbesian 
Leviathan of government. 

And, after all, are not all our vast expendi- 
tures and labor intended to turn back the 
tide of big government under Red auspices? 
Would it not be ironic to do this by creating 
our own Frankenstein's monster? 

The task before the Congress is a difficult 
one and the public should hear the protests 
of the conservatives with respect. 


The Migrant Farm Labor Story—Part VII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


-HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article in the Dale 
Wright series which appeared in the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun on 
October 17, 1961. I have been bringing 
these articles to the attention of my col- 
leagues because they vividly portray the 
crying need for legislation to correct 
shocking abuses of migrant farm- 
workers: 

THE FORGOTTEN PEOPLE: MIGRANTS NEED FED- 
ERAL PROTECTION—FARM STATES WON'T 
HELP; LABORERS ARE GYPPED EVERYWHERE 
Tuer Go 

(By Dale Wright) 

The night I decided to leave Florida and 
move north with the migrant laborers for 
South Carolina was one of the worst nights 
in my lite. 

I was asleep in a filthy room near Hastings 
when a baby’s shriek pierced the night and 
woke me up. I pushed open the unlocked 
door of the room next to mine to investigate. 

There, lying on a burlap bag in an old 
packing case, was a baby, 2 or 3 months old, 
screaming in terror. 
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A huge bettle had crawled into the baby’s 
mouth. Its parents were not home. 

I picked up the baby, removed the bettie 
and succeeded in quieting the frightened 
youngster. There was no more sleep for me 
that night so I stayed with the baby and 
waited for his folks to return. 

Beetles and roaches and chinches, they 
told me later, were the least of their prob- 
lems, The Florida potato belt also breeds 
big rattlesnakes. They are likely to be found 
in or under any old building. Fles and 
mosquitoes were everywhere, buzzing around 
in the remnants of food and debris. 

SOUTH CAROLINA WORSE 


But what lay ahead of me in South Caro- 
lina was just as bad or worse. 

I saw migrant farm laborers, the very old 
and the very young, moving into South 
Carolina in open trucks and battered old 
buses like livestock on the way to a slaugh- 
terhouse. 

In the flelds I saw the same kind of people 
I had met in Florida, working 12 to 16 
hours a day, cheated on their wages and 
exploited at every hand. 

But in South Carolina there were young- 
sters only 6 and 7 years old working in the 
fields with the grownups from early morning 
until it was too dark for them to see what 
they were doing. 

Here again, there were no schools. for 
migrant children. But the labor contractors 
were there with the same promises of good 
jobs, good pay, nice places to live. By this 
time their spiel reminded me of an old 
record. 

EVILS OF CREW LEADER 

In Charleston, a thriving produce center 
for several truck crops, I talked with Julius 
Amaker, an insurance executive and a for- 
mer agent for the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture for 13 years. 

Mr. Amaker, who has spent much time try- 
ing to improve the lot of the migrant worker, 
had some strong words: 

“The worst single evil facing the migrant 
farmworker is his crew leader. The crew 
boss cheats him, shor him and 
uses every trick in the book to separate him 
from the money he has earned by back- 
breaking toil. 

“I see the crew leaders driving around in 
big, fancy cars. I know they make from 
$7,000 to $10,000 during a single season, 
after expenses. A lot of the money right- 
fully belongs to the poor, illiterate workers 
who can't defend themselves. 

“The only solution is to take the respon- 
sibility for recruitment and payment of mi- 
grant workers away from the crew boss and 
turn it over to the grower or packer or 
processor. The employer then should be un- 
der the supervision of a trained Federal 
agent. 

` RECORDS MUST BE KEPT 

“The employer should be required under 
penalty of law to keep accurate work records 
so that withholding, social security, and 
workmen's compensation credits can be 
made.“ 

Mr. Amaker said many migrants who come 
to Charleston die there or land on the local 
welfare rolls. 

“It's always the same story,” he said. 
“Somebody's promise of better work, better 
pay. When they learn it's no better here, 
suey either keep going north or get stranded 

ere.” 

He's particularly concerned with the chil- 
dren, He pointed out that State legislation 
to provide schools for the migrant children 
was killed 2 years ago by a strong farm 
lobby and the action of segregationists. 

FEDERAL PROTECTION s 


“If these youngsters don’t go to school in 
Florida,” he said, “or wherever they come 
from, they simply don't go at all. So they 
grow up in the fields and are never prepared 
for anything more than farm labor. 
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“Because no State will take on the job of 
protecting the migrant laborer's interests,” 
he said, “he'd like to see Federal supervisors 
watch the harvesting operations as the labor 
gangs move north and thus protect the 
workers“ interests along the way. 

“Migrant farmworkers,” he continued, 
“are absolutely the lowest on the American 
economic scale. Yet they are vital to the 
harvest of American crops. Without them, 
the farmer, the shipper, the packer, the 
processor, and the consumer could not exist,” 

Mr. Amaker sees some protection for the 
migrant worker in the minimum wage laws, 

but only if there are adequate teeth in such 
legislation, 

“Employers,” he declared, “find ways to 
skirt the law. The migrant worker con- 
tinues to be a sorrowful victim of neglect and 
omission.” 

TRIP TO NOWHERE 

“Some new approach is necessary, some 
code of 20th century laws to protect these 
people from exploitation everywhere along 
the line.” 

I stood on a Charleston street corner 
and watched the exodus of migrants north- 
ward to another stop on the trail, A convoy 
of two buses, a stake truck and an ancient, 
broken-down station wagon was overcrowded 
with people and work gear. 

It was a trip to more unfulfilled promises, 
More cheating and more sorrows. 

A bus like one of those in the convoy had 
crashed into another vehicle in North Caro- 
lina a few years ago. A score of workers were 
killed. The driver was found to have had no 
insurance. 

Mr, Amaker had pointed out in our talk 
that labor contractors pick these people up 
along the road somewhere, then rumble off 
anywhere there's a buck to be made—for 
the crew boss. 

ONE-THOUSAND-MILE TRIPS 

The trip is frequently as long as 1,000 
miles, both going north to harvest and re- 
turning home after the work is over. 

The law does not require operators of 
Migrant transport vehicles to carry liability 
insurance in Florida and South Carolina, or 
in most other States in the South. If pas- 
Sengers are injured or killed, it’s Just tough 
luck for them or their families. And while 
Compulsory insurance laws are nonexistent, 
safety inspection regulations are so loosely 
enforced that they're almost useless. 

I had seen many such caravans earlier in 
Florida. I was to see many more in my 
travels along the east coast. The great 
tragedy was that for many of these miserable 
men. women, and children, the trip was to 
nowhere. 


Effingham City Council Protests UHF 
Substitute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived a copy of a resolution passed No- 
vember 21, 1961, by the City Council of 
Effingham, III., which clearly indicates 
the concern of the citizens of this com- 
Munity in regard to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission proposkl to 
Substitute ultrahigh frequency for very 
high frequency television service via the 
Champaign channel 3 station. 
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I ask leave to include this-resolution 
in the Recorp as part of my remarks: 
RESOLUTION 35 


Whereas the citizens of the city of Effing- 
ham, Ill., requested the City Council of the 
City of Effingham, III., to write to Senator 
PauL Dovctas, Senator Evererr M. DIRKSEN, 
Congressman PETER F. Macx, In., television 
station WCIA, Champaign, III., and the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission opposing 
the changing of television station WCIA, 
Champaign, Ill., from a very high frequency 
station to an ultrahigh frequency station: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the City Council of the City of 
Effingham, III.: : 

Section 1. That the city council of the city 
of Effingham, III., opposes the changing of 
television station WCIA, Champaign, III., 
from a very high frequency station to ultra- 
high frequency station. 

Section 2. That the city clerk is hereby in- 
structed to send a certified copy of this reso- 
lution to Senator Paul. Dovcias, Senator 
EvereTr M. DRKSEN, Congressman PETER F. 
Mack, Ja,, television station WCIA and the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

Presented, read, and adopted this 21st day 
of November, AD. 1961. 

L. KELLER, Mayor, 

Attest: 

Jack J. Panxs, City Clerk. 


State-of-the-World Message, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the Buffalo Courier-Express, Buffalo, 
N.Y., on January 13, 1962. Certainly 
present-day conditions demand closer 
ties with our Atlantic neighbors, and we 
should be ever on the alert for oppor- 
tunities to further cement our mutual 
solidarity. The editorial follows: 

STATE-OF-THE-WORLD MEssaGE, Too 

Because of the U.S. position of leadership 
among the free nations, an American Presi- 
dent's state-of-the-Union message is read, 
at least in part, as a state-of-the-world mes- 
sage, too, President Kennedy’s message of 
Thursday was perused eagerly in that light 
at home and abroad. 

Reaction in our own country was sym- 
bolized by the fact that the longest and 
loudest burst of congressional applause was 
evoked by the President's declaration on the 
Berlin crisis: 

“The threat to the brave city of Berlin re- 
mains. In these last 6 months the Allies 
have made it unmistakably clear that our 
presence in Berlin, our free access thereto, 
and the freedom of 2 million West Berliners 
would not be surrendered either to force or 
through appeasement. And to maintain 
those rights and obligations, we are prepared 
to talk, when appropriate, and to fight if 
necessary.” 

Naturally this declaration was welcomed 
not only in our own country but throughout 
the Western alliance. The concluding words 
of the quoted paragraph could not have been 
equally welcome in Moscow; but, signifi- 
cantly, the Soviet news agency Tass played 
up the President's subsequent assertion: 
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“We are sparing no honorable effort to find 
a peaceful and mutually acceptable resolu- 
tion of this problem. I believe such a reso- 
lution can be found, and with it an im- 
provement in our relations with the Soviet 
Union,” 

Mr. Kennedy followed his discussion of 
the Berlin crisis with a reassuring appraisal 
of the progress of the Western democracies 
toward closer political and economic col- 
laboration: Fi 

“The Atlantic community is. nọ longer 
concerned with purely military aims. As its 
common undertakings grow at an ever-in- 
creasing pace, we are, and increasingly will 
be, partners in aid, trade, defense, diplomacy, 
and monetary affairs. 

“The emergence of a new Europe is being 
matched by the emergence of new ties across 
the Atlantic. It is a matter of undramatic 
daily cooperation in hundreds of workaday 
tasks: of currencies kept in effective relation, 
of development loans meshed together, of 
standardized weapons and concerted diplo- 
matic positions.” 

We heartily approve of President Kennedy's 
emphasis on the necessity of closer ties 
among members of the Atlantic community; 
but we fear that he was overoptimistic in 
the following appraisal of the free nations’ 
solidarity as against that of the Soviet 
bloc: 

“The Atlantic community grows not like 
a volcanic mountain by one mighty ex- 
plosion, but like a coral reef from the ac- 
cumulating activity of all. Thus, we in the 
free world are moving steadily toward unity 
and cooperation, in the teeth of an old 
Bolshevik prophecy, and at the very time 
when extraordinary rumbles of discord can 
be heard across the Iron Curtain. It is not 
free societies which bear within them the 
seeds of inevitable disunity.” 

Mr. Kennedy displayed similar optimism 
when, in urging co ional approval of 
American participation in a United Nations 
bond issue to pay for the rather dismal 
Congo operations, he spoke of the manner 
in which the U.N. has “fulfilled its charter's 
lofty aims.” 

A far more realistic appeal for a closer 
union of the free nations to keep the peace 
can be found in Gov, Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller’s advocacy, in an interview in Hart- 
ford, of a political and economic union of 
the democracies. Declaring that it is es- 
sential for the free peoples to think “be- 
yond national borders” and in terms of “po- 
litical structures larger than the Nation- 
State,” the Governor asserted that the United 
Nations has failed to meet such a need be- 
cause of Soviet Russia’s misuse of that or- 
ganization. 

We are glad that President Kennedy and 
Governor Rockefeller see eye to eye on the 
need for Atlantic unity—and we hope that, 
in due season, the President will match the 
Governor's realism in championing direct ac- 
tion to that end. 


U.S. News & World Report Points Out 
Fallacies in Administration’s Eco- 
nomics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most serious problems this Nation faces 
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is the apparent lack of understanding on 
the part of this administraiton of our 
economy. Those who seem to be most in- 
fiuential around the President are the 
proponents of a planned economy, big 
Government spending, and strict curtail- 
ment of private enterprise. They build 
their whole case on the false theory that 
it is possible to continually increase 
spending and taxes without reaching a 
point of diminishing returns and the 
eventual collapse of a free economy. 

The following analysis from the U.S. 
News & World Report is a fine analysis 
of the fuzzy thinking of White House 
economists: 

White House forecast of business for 1962 
is this: 

Total spending: $570 billion, up $50 bil- 
lion from 1961, and rising. 

Personal incomes: $448 billion, up $31 bil- 
lion, and rising. 

Output of industry: 122 percent of 1957-59, 
up 12 percent. 

Profits: $56.5 billign, up $10.5 billion or 
nearly 23 percent. 

It's a prosperous year that the President 
sees ahead. Steel strike is about the only 
thing in sight that can cause an upset of the 
forecast. Long strike in steel seems unlikely. 
White House pressure will be against it. 

Budget forecasts rest upon the business 
forecast. Budget outlook: 

Year to end June 30: Outgo, $89 billion; 
income, $82 billion; deficit, $7 billion. 

Year to start July 1; Outgo, $92.5 billion; 
income, $93 billion; surplus, $500 million. 

That's looking ahead through 18 months 
and slicing estimates very thin. Chances are 
that outgo will be higher, income a bit lower 
than anticipated. 

Prospect: A $100 billion budget within 3 
years, Kennedy is urging on Congress 
around 70 ideas for new ways to spend 
money, or for ways that spending plans al- 
ready approved can be increased. 

Now add social security, highways, other 
special spending and you have: 

Year to end June 30: Outgo, 111 billions; 
income, 102.5; deficit, 8.5. 

Year to begin July 1: Outgo, 1148 bil- 
lions; income, 116.6; surplus, 1.8. 

That's what's referred to as the “cash 
fiow” into the Treasury and out of the 


Treasury. It's the spending and taxing that 


affect business. Effect is supposed to be 
stimulating now; somewhat of a restraint 
later. 

This isn't the whole story. Add State and 
local spending and you get: 

State and local, for year to start July 1: 
About 50 billions. Federal: 115 billions. 
Total cash spending by governments: 165 
billions. 

That's more than 1 Government dollar in 
4 of total U.S. spending. 

Underlying theory: Governments by 
spending large and rising amounts of money 
on the public sector of the economy can 
create rapid growth and full employment. 
Private sector, theoretically, will have its 
pump primed. 

With what result? In 1934, when theory 
first was applied: Spending of governments 
Was 128 billions; half Federal, half State 
and local. 

Now, 28 years later: Cash spending is to 
be 165 biflions, up 13 times. Unemploy- 
ment: The hope is that it will get down to 
3 million before another recession hits. 
Business growth: Nobody predicting rapid 
growth. 

Even so, the long-time theory, not suc- 
cessful, still is being applied. 

Idea is that not enough now is being 
spent by Government. 

So, look at it another way. In the 1920's: 
Private property share of Nation’s net prod- 
uct was 26 percent; Government's 12 per- 
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cent; labor's 62 percent. Now: Property's 
share ls down to 12 percent; Government's 
up to 26 percent; labor’s constant at 62 per- 
cent. Public sector has mushroomed. 

At the rate of the past 30 years it will 
not be so very long before the share of pri- 
vate property in the Nation's economy will 
be negligible. 

The lesson: Apparently it is that expand- 
ing the “public sector” of the economy does 
not bring rapid growth or full employment. 
Also; Maybe it is time to apply tax, labor, 
antitrust policies that will encourage the 
“private sector" to venture and expand un- 
der the stimulus of private initiative. 

It's been a whole generation since that 
approach was used. 


Progress in Indian Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, much 
remains to be done to raise Indian health 
standards to those of the general popu- 
lation. But much has been done in re- 
cent years in this field. On Sunday, 
January 14, the New York Times carried 
an article by its Dr. Howard A. Rusk 
which tells of progress in Indian health 
since this activity was transferred, 6 
years ago, to the jurisdiction of the Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

Last month I requested the Public 
Health Service for a report on health 
standards on the northern Cheyenne 
Reservation in Montana, This is a res- 
ervation with few natural resources, 
much poverty, and severe health prob- 
lems. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the December 20 report I re- 
ceived from the Public Health Service, 
and Dr. Rusk’s article. 

There being no objection, the article 
and report were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

AMERICAN INDIAN HELPED—HEALTH SERVICES 
GAIN DURING 6 YEARS WITH SHIFT From 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

In the past the United States has been 
severely criticized for its treatment of the 
American Indians. Such criticism was often 
justified, particularly in the area of health 
services. 

Within the last 6 years, however, quietly 
and without fanfare the country has made 
substantial progress in improving health 
services for the American Indians and Alas- 
kan natives. 

Illustrative of the advances that have been 
made in the health of this group of citizens 
is the fact that the number of Indians and 
Alaskan natives under treatment for tuber- 
culosis has declined 15 percent during the 
last year. This decline reflects a continuous 
downward trend since a peak in 1956. 

In that year the Indian and Alaskan na- 
tive tuberculosis patient census averaged 
2.400. This was more than three times the 
average experienced in 1961. 

This downward trend results partially from 
the new drugs and other measures that have 
been used so successfully in controlling 
tuberculosis during the last few years. 
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QUALITY AND SCOPE RISE 

Of equal importance, however, is the sub- 
stantial improvement in the quality and 
scope of health services for our Indians and 
Alaskan natives. This resulted when the 
responsibility for these services was trans- 
ferred to the U.S, Public Health Service in 
1955. 

Federal health services for Indians began 
under the War Department in the early 
1800's. In 1849 the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
was transferred to the newly created Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The responsibility for 
Indian health services remained with the 
Department of the Interior until 1955. One 
of the chief reasons for transferring this 
responsibility to the health service was to 
improve both the quality and quantity of 
professional s 5 / 

Today there are about 337,000 Indians of 
some 200 tribes scattered principally in 24 
States and 43,000 Eskimos, Indians, and 
Aleuts in Alaska who depend to some degree 
on the Indian health program for health 
services. + 

The facilities from which they receive 
services are widely scattered and isolated. 
Because of this it has always been extremely 
difficult to recruit professional health work- 
ers to man these programs. 

For example, the new $3 million, 50-bed 
hospital at Kotzebue, Alaska, which opened 
this last year, is 32 miles above the Arctic 
Circle and only 150 miles from the Soviet 
Union. 

This new hospital will service 7,500 natives, 
mostly Eskimos from an area of 68,000 
square miles containing 28 villages. There 
are no roads leading into Kotzebue. The 
only means of transportation is by air or 
dogsled. 

Construction of @ new 12-bed hospital 
will start this year at Barrow, Alaska, a few 
miles from where Will Rogers lost his life. 
Barrow, about 200 miles north of the Arctic 
Circle, with a population of 1,600, is one of 
the largest native villages in Alaska. 

One factor that has helped the Public 
Health Service staff its Indian health pro- 
gram was the enactment of the doctor- 
dentist draft in 1950. Draft-eligible physi- 
cians and dentists can fulfill their military 
obligations in the Public Health Service. 
More than half of the 272 physicians and 
94 dentists serving in the Indian health 
program are from this group. 

THEY STILL DIE YOUNG 


Even with the advances of the last 6 ycars, 
the average age at death is 41 for an Indian 
and 30 for an Alaskan native as compared to 
62 for other Americans. The tuberculosis 
rate is still four and one-half times greater 
among Indians and nearly nine times 
greater among Alaskan natives than the rest 
of the population. 

The infant mortality rate among this 
group has declined 40 percent since 1954 but 
is still three times greater than that of the 
total population of the United States. 

In many ways the health problems among 
Indians are similar to those found in the 
rest of the Nation a generation ago. 

Despite the high prevalence of influenza, 
penumonia, tuberculosis, and gastroenteritis. 
accident is the leading cause of death. The 
rate of deaths due to accidents is three times 
higher among our American Indians and 
four times higher among our Alaskan natives 
than in our total population. 

The second largest killer is heart disease. 
Degenerative diseases are less frequent 
among this group than the general popula- 
tion as half of our Indian population is 
under 20 years of age. 

Their health problems are severe, Lan- 
guage differences combined with limited un- 
derstanding of health and disease concepts 
still constitute serious obstacles to health 
improvement. The low economic level of 
these groups plus their geographic and cul- 
tural isolation on 250 Federal Indian reser- 
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vations and in hundreds of native villages 
in Alaska are also great handicaps in the 
provision of services. 

Despite these obstacles, the Public Health 
Service has made definite strides in the In- 
dian health program and will make even 
greater advances with the extensive programs 
it has underway for building new facilities. 

The investment that we are making in 
improved health services for our American 
Indians and Alaskan natives is a funda- 
mental investment based on a moral obliga- 
tion that for too long went unfilled. 


Report oF DIVISION or INDIAN HEALTH, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE, DECEMBER 15, 1961, NORTH- 
ERN CHEYENNE RESERVATION, MONT. 


The Northern Cheyenne Indian Reserva- 
tion is located primarily in Rosebud County 
and a small part of the Bighorn County in 
the State of Montana. The Northern Chey- 
enne tribe has a total enrollment of 2,210 of 
which 1,759 reside on the reservation. This 
reservation together with the Crow Reserva- 
tion constitutes the Division of Indian 
Health’s “Crow-Northern Cheyenne Service 
Unit,” The Public Health Service Indian 
Hospital at Crow Agency serves both reserva- 
tions; but a Public Health Service Indian 
Health Center at Lame Deer serves only the 
Northern Cheyenne. Since both reservations 
are served under one unit, and generally 
reported as such, it is sometimes difficult to 
break down facts and figures as to specifically 
what medical care has been provided only 
for the Northern Cheyennes. 

The Northern Cheyennes have available to 
them all the facilities of the Public Health 
Service Indian Hospital at Crow Agency 
(which is located 40 miles from Lame Deer), 
and an ambulance is available 24 hours a day. 
In fiscal year 1961, there were 1,045 patients 
in this hospital of which it is estimated that 
380 were Northern Cheyennes. 

The Public Health Service Indian Health 
Center at Lame Deer (22 miles west from 
the St. Labre Mission at Ashland) has a full- 
time staff consisting of a dentist, a dental 
assistant, two nurses, a sanitarian aid, an 
X-ray technician, a clerk-typist, and two 
driver-orderlies. A doctor from the Crow 
Hospital holds regularly scheduled clinics at 
the center 3 days a week. The center has 
been equipped with an X-ray, medical labo- 
ratory, and a modern 3-chair dental clinic, 
80 it is now necessary to send patients to 
Crow Hospital only for further diagnoses, 
hospitalization, and emergencies. In fiscal 
year 1961, the medical outpatient load for 
this center was 7,487. 

In addition to the above, in fiscal year 
1961, $8,617 were spent for contractual medi- 
cal care services to Northern Cheyennes who 
were referred to community hospitals. Also 
& contract was negotiated again with the 
Montana State Board of Health, Helena, 
Mont., to act as an agent of the Public Health 
Service in providing preventive health sery- 
ices to the Indian population of the Crow, 
Northern Cheyenne, and Flathead Reserva- 
tions in Montana. These preventive health 
services are designed to carry out the general 
Program objectives of the Division of In- 
dian Health: 

(a) To prevent the occurrence of pre- 
Ventable disease, disability, and death. 

(b) To improve the Indian's understand- 
ing of the causes of disease, disability, and 
death, and increase the utilization of meas- 
ures which intercept such causes. 

(e To bring about the adoption of health 
habits, practices, and attitudes conducive to 
Optimum health. 

(d) To increase the Indian's opportunity 
for managing his health affairs in his own 
Way and under his own customs wherever 
these are compatible with improved health, 

Other health services provided for the 
Northern Cheyennes include well-child 
Clinics each month at Lame Deer, Burney, 
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Busby, and Ashland; medical clinics held 
once a week at Burney health location; 
obstetrics clinics held once a week at the 
health center; school immunization pro- 
grams, and an extensive tuberculin testing 
program was conducted in the schools at- 
tended by the Northern Cheyenne children. 

One of the greatest health problems in the 
Crow-Northern Cheyenne service unit, is the 
control of tuberculosis among the Northern 
Cheyenne as it has been difficult to get 
known active cases to accept hospital care 
for a sufficient length of time to render the 
disease noninfectious. In the first 10 
months of calendar year 1961, 10 new cases 
of tuberculosis were reported, 

Included in the services provided by the 
contract with the Montana State Board of 
Health, the public health nursing— 

1. Visit each case of unhospitalized active 
tuberculosis at least once each year, and 
visit each active pulmonary case at least 
every 6 months and more often if indicated. 

2. Refer all cases, contacts and suspects 
for medical and laboratory supervision and 
followup according to the tuberculosis con- 
trol procedures of the State board of health. 

3. Play the major role in preparing the 
active cases for hospitalization. 

This year there was a typhoid fever out- 
break on the Crow-Northern Cheyenne 
service unit. Cases to date, including one 
carrier and one suspected carrier are num- 
bered at 14. Eleven of the 14 cases were 
from the Crow agency and 3 cases were 
located in one neighborhood at Lame Deer 
on the Northern Cheyenne Reservation. 

Control measures have included epidemio- 
logic investigations, environmental sanita- 
tion control measures, mass immunizations 
at special clinics, and routine immuniza- 
tions in outpatient and well-baby clinics. 

From July 31 through September 27, 1961, 
a total of 1,435 completed typhoid jmmuni- 
zations were given to Indians in this service 
unit at the special clinics. Of the total 
who completed this series, 587 were Crow 
Indians and 848 Northern Cheyenne Indians. 
Sixty percent of the Northern Cheyenne pop- 
ulation received at least. one typhoid injec- 
tion and 43 percent received a completed 
series. 

The following is a summary of sanitary 
conditions existing on the Northern Chey- 
enne Reservation as reported in the Compre- 
hensive Environmental Sanitation Survey 
Report dated January 1959: 

Resident Indians, 1,759; dwellings (mostly 
log and frame) , 350; average rooms per house, 
1; 83 percent of home water supplies are un- 
safe; 95 percent of homes have unsatisfac- 
tory excreta disposal facilities. 

The Division of Indian Health, Public 
Health Service, has a full-time sanitarian 
aid stationed at Lame Deer” who provides 
direct sanitation services for Indians on the 
Northern Cheyenne Reservation. Through 
home visits, talks, demonstrations, and 
movies, the sanitarian ald carries out edu- 
cational services designed to promote an 
awareness of environmental health needs and 
to motivate the people to improve their sani- 
tation facilities. The sanitarian aid pro- 
vides technical consultation to families, 
groups and the tribe regarding the correc- 
tion of sanitation facilities and procedures 
particularly relating to food sanitation, waste 
disposal, and water supply. Surveys are con- 
ducted by the aid to assess the essential 
environmental needs on the reservation. 
Program p and guidance are furnished 
to the sanitarian aid by the area sanitary 
engineer and other professional members of 
the area sanitation staff located at the Bil- 
lings area office. 

The Northern Cheyenne Tribe and the Pub- 
lic Health Service have cooperated to under- 
take three construction projects under the 
Sanitation Facilities Act (Public Law 86-121). 
The first such project undertaken was an 
emergency water supply for the Birney School 
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community in fiscal year 1960, which was 
initiated to alleviate the need to obtain wa- 
ter from polluted sources. This cooperative 
tribal-public Health Service project included 
construction of a new well, pumphouse, and 
pressure tank, The work was completed in 
March of 1960 and resulted in a communal 
source of safe water for Indian homes located 
in the proximity of Birney. 

During the current fiscal year, two coopera- 
tive tribal-Public Health Service sanitation 
facilities construction projects have been 
initiated. One project is for the installation 
of a water distribution system for about 40 
Indian homes in the Birney community. 
The emergency well constructed in 1960 will 
be the water source from which water is dis- 
tributed and piped into the Indian homes. 
Also included in the project is the provision 
of individual-type waste disposal facilities at 
each Indian home. The other project is for 
the construction of a community well, water 
distribution system and individual waste dis- 
posal facilities for about 45 homes in the 
Busby community. This project will allevi- 
ate a situation in Busby where inadequate 
privies are utilized and where a limited quan- 
tity of water has been hauled from a well to 
the homes. 

The tribe has proposed to cooperate with 
the Public Health Service on four additional 
sanitation facilities projects for the Northern 
Cheyenne Reservation. These projects are 
proposed for the Kirby area, Lame Deer area, 
Ashland District, and Muddy District. 


Television Program “Car 54—Where Are 
You?”—An Insult to Police 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Place in the CONGESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial, “Television Program ‘Car 54, 
Where Are Lou? —An Insult to Police.” 
The editorial was written by Mr. Frank 
J. Schira, executive director of the Na- 
tional Police Hall of Fame. The editorial 
follows: 

TELEVISION PROGRAM “Car 54—WuHere ARE 
You?"—An INSULT To POLICE 
(By Frank J. Schira) 

For several months we have noted a series 
of cleverly written stories appearing in maga- 
zines and newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. These articles endeavor to persuade the 
listening public that the new TV program 
“Car 54” is generally approved of by the men 
in blue—they intimate that only the police 
chiefs object, and then not too much. 

As working officers, you and I know the 
practical problems of our everyday duties. 
We must enforce the law and maintain order 
to the best of our abilities. 

If we, as policemen, acted in any way as 
the men in car 54 do, we would be fired 
immediately or committed to a mental insti- 
tution. Yet, both young and adult minds 
are subjected to the weekly antics of these 
well-paid actors (who never have had to 
face the dangers of really doing patrol). It 
is degrading to us. The kids who chant “Car 
54, where are you?” as the patrol car passes 
by are not amusing. It leads to disrespect of 
law-enforcement officers. Respect for the 
badge is being laughed out of existence. 

We understand that the producer claims 
it is a comedy which strictly follows police 
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procedures. What an awful thought—1f a 
police department even faintly resembles 
the one portrayed in “Car 54.” In my 15 
years of police experience, I have never en- 
countered such a routine. 

We urge every member of NPOAA and 
every law-enforcement officer to write imme- 
diately to the sponsor or his local TV station 
and tell them if this program offends you. 

This type of program establishes a pattern 
which is dangerous, It could lead to a 
breakdown in the effectiveness of law en- 
forcement. It defames the good character 
of the policeman and dishonors those men 
who gave their lives while performing in the 
line of duty. 

Comedy is a powerful weapon—but the 
policeman is not a clown. Hundreds of 
thousands of young people are laughing at 
these “policemen"—and in these critical 
times when juvenile delinquency is on the 
upswing, we cannot afford to have disrespect. 
We wonder if the people who write this pro- 
gram realize how many good officers will be 
injured by the influence of “Car 54." 


Retraining of Workers To Fill 
Automation Gaps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. BENJAMIN A. SMITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuestay, January 23, 1962 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, one of the most serious prob- 
lems facing our economy today is that 
of finding jobs for workers who have 
been displaced by automation. 

I discovered this fall while traveling 
through my own State of Massachusetts, 
that even in labor surplus areas, there 
were often jobs going begging for lack 
of skilled technicians. There was, how- 
ever, little work available for the un- 
skilled worker whose job had been re- 
placed by new machinery. 

The General Electric plant in Lynn, 
Mass., has begun a new retraining pro- 
gram designed to prepare its workers for 
new jobs if and when their own are 
threatened by automation or layoffs. 
Any employee who would like to devote 
7 hours a week of his own time for 
24 weeks can receive at the company’s 
expense classroom and shop training in 
the operation of machine tools. 

I feel that this is the type of forward- 
looking approach to this problem that 
American industry and Congress should 
consider and I would like to congratu- 
late the General Electric Co. for intro- 
ducing this plan in its Lynn plant. I 
would also like to have unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article on this program 
which appeared in the Boston Herald on 
Sunday, January 21. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GE To RETRAIN * To FILL AUTOMATION 
APS 


The problem of what to do with the work- 
er whose job is eliminated by automation is 
one that has long been under study by man- 
agement and labor unions. 

One solution—called for by President Ken- 
nedy and other Government officials—is re- 
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training of employees so they can adapt to 
the more highly skilled, better paying jobs 
that accompany automation. 

PILOT PROGRAM 


The General Electric Co. in Lynn recently 
unvelled a pilot program to cope with the 
problem of rapidly changing Job skill needs. 

The pilot course calls for some 75 employees 
to spend seven and a half hours a week for 
24 weeks learning new skills, 

Employees will undergo classroom and shop 
training on their own time, with the entire 
program financed by the company. 

The result—they will be prepared to step 
into new jobs if and when their own are 
endangered by automation or layoffs. 

The program will provide employees with 
new basic skills needed to operate such ma- 
chine tools as drills, engine lathes, horing 
mills, milling machines, radial drills, turret 
lathes, grinders and gear-cutting machines. 

TWO HUNDRED APPLICANTS 


Company officials expect more than 200 
applicants for the program which will get 
underway in about a month. It has been 
in the planning stage for more than a year. 

According to Robert A. Farrell, manager 
of employee and community relations at 
the GE plant, and a member of the board 
of directors of the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts, the program will play a 
much-needed role. 

“At General Electric's Lynn plants,” he 
said, “It was discovered that as the level of 
factory skill requirements increased, people 
were literally being let go out one door for 
lack of suitable work, while those with dif- 
ferent skills were being hired in another.” 

“In the 3-year period 1957-59, for exam- 
ple, despite a net reduction of 3,500 jobs, 
2,700 new employees were hired.” 

“By and large the people being laid off 
were the less skilled, while the people being 
hired possessed a specific skill that was 
needed.” 

SACRIFICE NEEDED 


This program, combined with others al- 
ready in progress, will help the worker who 
is willing to sacrifice 744 hours a week of 
his free time to strengthen his future job 
security. 

Trainees are being selected on academic 
and occupational experience, interests and 
aims concerning future work, ability, and 
aptitude. 

Although graduates of the program are 
not guaranteed jobs in higher paying clas- 
sifications, company officials point out that 
one department alone, will lose, through at- 
trition, nearly. 2.400 people in hourly and 
plecework areas over the next 10 years. 


Latest in the Fight Over Federal Aid to 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp an article which ap- 
peared in the U.S. News & World Report 
of December 25, 1961, entitled “Latest in 
the Fight Over Federal Aid to Schools.” 

This article contains the full text of 
the synopsis of a study on Federal aid 
to church-related schools, made by the 
legal department of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference and released on 
December 14, 1961. 
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The synopsis aptly states that: 

The present argument over ald to educa- 
tion has unhappily become overclouded by 
opinions which have tended to engender the 
belief that the problems here involved are 
to be solved by simple, absolutist interpre- 
tations of the Constitution and by general- 
izations based thereupon. 


The fact remains that these problems 
will not be solved in that manner. These 
problems touch the very foundations of 
our Nation, and our constitutional tra- 
dition. We must, therefore, attempt to 
solve them within the framework of 
thoughtful and painstakingly impartial 
analysis of our Nation’s history as it re- 
lates to the issue of church-state rela- 
tions, the rights of children and their 
parents, and the role of the Government 
in the field of education. 

The study made by the legal depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference contributes to this end. I 
believe, therefore, that it warrants our 
careful attention and consideration. For 
this reason, I wish to place the follow- 
ing article in the Recorp, and to com- 
mend it to the attention of the member- 
ship of this body: 

LATEST IN THE FIGHT Over FEDERAL Am TO 

ScHOooLs—A CATHOLIC REPORT ON SCHOOL 

SUBSIDY AND THE LAW 


An agency of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, in a report just issued, re- 
news its claim to aid for parochial schools 
as part of any Federal aid-to-education plan. 

This signals a new fight over the whole 
issue in the 1962 session of Congress. 

As a legal basis for the Catholic position 
in.this forthcoming fight, the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference contends here that 
“there exists no constitutional bar to aid 
to education in church-related schools.” 

Federal aid, the report adds, also should 
be extended to other private, nonproflit 
schools, whether church-related or not. 

Following is full text of the synopsis of 
a study on Federal ald to church-related 
schools, made by the legal department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
and released in Washington, D.C., December 
14, 1961: 

“A careful examination of relevant deci- 
sions by the Supreme Court of the United 
States reveals that there is no constitutional 
bar to the inclusion of church-related 
schools in general programs of Federal aid 
to education. On the other hand, the ex- 
clusion of church-related and other private, 
nonprofit schools from the secular educa- 
tional benefits of any comprehensive pro- 
grams of Federal aid would point the way 
to Government monopoly of education and 
to a resultant uniformitarian society. 

“The precise question to which this study 
is addressed is: May the Federal Govern- 
ment, as part of a comprehensive program 
to promote educational excelience in the 
Nation, provide secular educational benefits 
to the public in private, nonprofit schools, 
church-related as well as nondenomina- 
tional? Three related questions are not 
treated: the basic constitutionality of Fed- 
eral aid to education; the constitutionality 
of Federal aid to education exclusively in 
public schools; and the constitutionality of 
Federal aid to religious instruction. 

“While no conclusion is expressed respect- 
ing the desirability, in principle. of large- 
scale Federal aid to education, it is clear 
that it would be both needful from the view- 
point of national policy and lawful from the 
viewpoint of constitutionality to assist the 
secular aspects of education in church- 
related schools, if such large-scale Federal 
aid should be undertaken. 
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“The specific conclusions to which this 
study comes are as follows: 

“1. Education in church-related schools 18 
& public function which, by its nature, is 
deserving of governmental support. 

“2. There exists no constitutional bar to 
aid to education in church-related schools 
in a degree proportionate to the value of the 
public function it performs, Such aid to the 
secular function may take the form of 
matching grants or long-term loans to insti- 
tutions, or of scholarships, tuition payments, 
or tax benefits. 

“3. The parent and child have a consti- 
tutional right to choose a church-related 
educational institution meeting reasonable 
State requirements as the institution in 
which the child's education shall be 
acquired, 

“4, Government in the United States is 
without power to impose upon the people 
a single educational system in which all 
must participate. 

“Considerations respecting policy: As 
President Kennedy has indicated, it is in 
the national interest that every American 
child have the opportunity for an education 
of excellence. But it is also in the national 
interest that our Judaeo-Christian moral 
heritage be preserved, along with the free- 
dom to acquire education in diverse, non- 
State institutions. 

“Herein lies the unique public value of our 
church- related schools. While our great 
public school system—bullt by men of all 
faiths—should receive the particular inter- 
est—as it does the financial support—of 
those who are dedicated to church-related 
Schools, it is also true that the immense 
public contribution of the latter schools 
should be better known. 

“These schools were the original source of 
American popular education: Far from 
deviating from the American educational 
tradition—which was one of hospitality to 
Teligious values—they stand at the very 
core of that tradition. 

“Today, Catholic schools—the largest of 
the groups of our church-related schools 
are providing education, recognized by the 
States as meeting essential citizens needs, to 
45 million elementary schoolchildren and 
1 million high schoolchildren—or around 13 
Percent of the total school population of the 
Nation. 

“In 19 States whose school population 
represents half that of the Nation, Catholic 
Schools are providing education to 18.6 per- 
cent of all children in elementary and sec- 
Ondary schools. For the year 1960 alone, the 
Catholic educational system saved American 
taxpayers $1.8 billion. 

“However, one of the principal public 
benefits attributable to the Catholic schools 
is not economic but social. Typically, the 
Catholic schools are a meeting place for chil- 
dren of different economic and ethnic back- 


grounds, and have usually not been located 


according to de facto zoning which divides 
Neighborhoods racially. They have histori- 
cally proved an invaluable training ground to 
Prepare citizens for full participation in a 
Pluralist society. Their graduates are found 
everywhere in American life, contributing 
commonly with all other citizens to the wel- 
fare of the American society. 

“If, as seems true in the current educa- 
tional crisis, all of the country’s means of 
education should be utilized to their fullest 
extent, then—unless constitutional consider- 
ations dictate to the contrary—sound policy 
requires that, if the Federal Government of- 
fers large-scale ald to education, this should 
include education in private, nonprofit 
Schools, church-related as well as ,non- 
denominational. 

“Considerations constitution- 
ality: Constitutional considerations fully 
Support these policy requirements. The pro- 
Visions of the Federal Constitution chiefy 
Involved in discussions of Federal aid to 
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education in church-related schools are the 
‘religion’ clauses of the first amendment and 
the due-process clause of the fifth amend- 
ment. 

“WHAT THE NATION’S HISTORY SHOWS 


“Historically, it is clear that the Founding 
Fathers did not and would never have writ- 
ten into their Constitution any clauses which 
would be aimed at sterilizing all public life 
and institutions of religious content. 

“Opponents of aid to church-related edu- 
cation, however, rely principally on the 
language of the first amendment that ‘Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion.’ When this clause was 
drafted, it was understood to mean that 
Congress could not create a national church 
or give any religion a preferred status. This 
‘no establishment’ clause was aimed at pre- 
venting governmental transgressions upon 
religious liberty and not at preventing all 
relationships—even certain cooperative rela- 
tionships—between church and state. 

“Certainly it was never understood to 
mean that religious institutions which per- 
form public services are disqualified to re- 
ceive compensation for them through the 
governmental organs of the society which 
has benefited by the services. Neither was 
it understood to mean that Government may 
proffer its assistance to the health and edu- 
cation of our citizens only through secu- 
larized governmental institutions. 

“No decisions of the U.S, Supreme Court 
contradict these last-stated points; in fact, 
the Supreme Court decisions which are 
closely relevant support them. 

“There are three decisions of the Supreme 
Court which relate to the constitutionality 
of aid-providing by government, for the ac- 
complishment of public-welfare objects 
through church-related institutions. Not 
only do none of these decisions hold such 
ald-providing unconstitutional, they all 
flatly affirm its constitutionality. -These de- 
cisions are Bradfield v. Roberts, 175 U.S. 291 
(1899); Cochran v. Board of Education, 281 
U.S. 370 (1930); and Everson v. Board of 
Education, 330 US. 1 (1947). 

“The Bradfield case held that the appro- 
priation by Congress of money to a Catholic 
hospital, as compensation for the treatment 
and cure of poor patients under a contract, 
did not constitute an appropriation to a 
religious society in violation of the no-estab- 
lishment clause, The Court expressly dis- 
avowed the view of those who brought the 
suit that religious institutions performing 
public functions cannot, on account of the 
no-establishment clause, be alded by govern- 
ment, 

“The Cochran case established that the 
use of State funds to provide secular text- 
books for all school students, including those 
in church-related schools, is constitutionally 
justifiable as an expenditure for a public 


purpose. 

“The Everson case held constitutional a 
New Jersey statute which provided that re- 
imbursement to parents might constitution- 
ally be made out of public funds for trans- 
portation of their children to Catholic paro- 
chial schools on buses regularly used in the 
public transportation system, The under- 
lying principle of the case is that govern- 
ment aid may be rendered to a citizen in 
furtherance of his obtaining basic citizen 
education, whether he obtains it in a public 
or a private nonprofit school. 

"It should be noted that the Supreme 
Court stated in Everson that ‘no tax in any 
amount, large or small, can be levied to sup- 
port any religious activities or institutions.’ 
Some commentators have said that this 
statement was mere dictum in the case (judi- 
cial opinion on a point other than the 
precise issue involved), while some others 
have said that it meant that government 
may not constitutionally support public- 
welfare objects accomplished in church-re- 
lated institutions. 
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“Both are plainly incorrect, The state- 
ment was part of the basic reasoning in 
the majority opinion. And it must be read 
in the light of what the Court actually de- 
cided in the case, namely, that it is con- 
stitutional to pay for school-bus service to 
citizens at public expense, in order to enable 
them to acquire the secular benefits of edu- 
cation, regardless of whether they attend 
public or private—including church-re- 
lated—schools. 

“Two further Supreme Court decisions, 
widely cited in controversy over Federal aid 
to education in church-related schools, are 
McCollum v. Board of Education, 330 U.S. 
203 (1948), and Zorach v. Clauson, 343 U.S. 
306 (1952). Each dealt with the constitu- 
tionality of ‘released time’ programs in the 
public schools and so is not in point with 
respect to the present discussion of aid- 
providing by Government, save insofar as 
each contains comment upon the general 
meaning of the ‘religion’ clauses of the first 
amendment. 

“The McCollum case involved a released 
time program conducted on the public-school 
premises and carefully integrated into the 
public-school program; this was held uncon- 
stitutional. The Zorach case involved an un- 
integrated program conducted off the public- 
school premises, and this was held to be 
constitutional. 

“Since the majority opinion in the McCol- 
lum case spoke three times of the first 
amendment’s creating a ‘wall of separation 
between church and state,’ some commenta- 
tors believed that the Supreme Court had 
stated a doctrine of absolute separation of 
church and state and that the way had now 
been prepared for the liquidation of fruitful 
relationships between Government and re- 
ligion which had been the American experi- 
ence of 160 years. The decision of the Court 
4 years later in Zorach proved these com- 
mentators wrong. 

“WE ARE A RELIGIOUS PEOPLE 


"In Zorach the Supreme Court made it 
clear that the concept, derived from the first 
amendment, of separation of church and 
state was not to be taken in any absolute 
sense. The Court stated that ‘we are a re- 
ligious people,’ and that religion and goy- 
ernment may in various ways cooperate. 

“Neither the McCollum nor the Zorach 
case constitutes, in any sense, precedent 
against the kinds of possible aid to educa- 
tion in church-related schools here under 
discussion. 

“A third group of Supreme Court decisions 
relevant to this discussion is Meyer v. 
Nebraska, 262 U.S. 390 (1923), and Pierce v. 
Society of Sisters, 268 U.S. 510 (1925). These 
involved the all-important rights of free 
choice in selecting educational institutions, 

“The Meyer case involved the violation, 
by a teacher in a Lutheran parochial school, 
of a State statute making it a crime to teach 
in any elementary school any language other 
than English. The U.S. Supreme Court re- 
versed the conviction, stressing that there 
are three groups of rights which the Consti- 
tution protects against unreasonable intru- 
sion by the State: those of the child, the 
parent, and the teacher. The Court struck 
forcefully at the view that all educational 
rights belong to the State, and it said that 
the desire of the legislature to ‘foster a 
homogeneous people’ could not be fulfilled 
at the expense of liberties guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

“The landmark case of Pierce v. Society of 
Sisters involved an expanded recognition of 
parental and child rights in education. Here 
an Oregon statute—which had been promoted 
by the Ku Klux Klan and same allied 
groups—required that parents send their 
children only to public schools. The plan 
of the statute was to ‘Americanize’ all chil- 
dren in what was described as the ‘public- 
school melting pot.’ Protestants, Jews and 
Catholics rose in opposition to the scheme. 
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“The Supreme Court of the United States 
ruled the statute unconstitutional as denying 
parental and child rights freely to chose edu- 
cation in nonpublic—including. church-re- 
lated—schools. The Court said that the 
legislature could not give the State a 
monopoly over education. Most significantly 
it said; 

The fundamental theory of liberty upon 
which all governments in the Union repose 
excludes any general power of the State to 
standardize its children by forcing them to 
accept instruction from public-school teach- 
ers only. The child is not the mere creature 
of the State.’ 

“The Meyer and Pierce cases thus strongly 
underscore the protection with which the 
American Constitution jealously surrounds 
individual rights in education. Each stresses 
child-parental rights and, by clear implica- 
tion, attacks the concept of the statist cul- 
ture which would result from the permitting 
of Government monopoly of education. 

“Legislation as constitutional precedent: 
In addition to the historical tradition and 
Supreme Court decisions, legislative prece- 
dent should be consulted as a guide to the 
cofstitutionality of programs of Federal aid 
to education in church-related schools. 

“The judiciary is not the sole branch of 
Government with the duty of judg- 
ing the constitutionality of legislation. The 
legislature must itself carefully make such 
Judgments. 

“CONGRESS HAS PROVIDED AID 


“No stronger answer is to be found to the 
argument that no aid may be afforded educa- 
tion in church-related schools than the fact 
that the Congress has in numerous ways over 
the years deliberately provided such ald. A 
list of 41 such programs—all, by the way, 
consisting of grants to chuch-related insti- 
tutions—was issued on March 28, 1961, by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. One of these programs, the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, has resulted in 488 
grants of land and buildings to religious- 
affiliated schools belonging to 35 different 
denominations. 

“Having thus considered present questions 
of policy and, in addition, the governing 
constitutional law, some consideration 
should be given to probable future conse- 
quences of programs of massive Federal aid 
to public education which would exclude 
church- related education. The predictable 
result would be a critical weakening of the 
latter, presaging the ultimate closing of 
many church-related schools. Since de 
facto, most parents would no longer enjoy 
the freedom to send their children to church- 
related schools, therefore practically speak- 
ing the freedom of parent and child pro- 
tected by the Pierce decision would have 
been rendered meaningless. 

“Moreover, a practical governmental 
monopoly of education would result. This 
would not only dangerously transform our 
free, pluralistic society but would also pose 
the most serious problems respecting free- 
dom of belief. Freedom of belief would be 
endangered by the fact that virtually all 
children would be compelled to attend State- 
run schools. 

“Values are inculated in all schools, not 
only in those in whose curriculums specific 
ethical or social concepts are advocated, but 
also in schools whose curriculums distinctly 
omit such concepts. For the person whose 
conscience dictated the choice of a church- 
related school, here as a matter of practical- 
ity would be the result discountenanced in 
McCollum: Coercion to participate in school- 
ing, tho orientation of which is counter to 
belief, 

“The present argument over aid to educa- 
tion has unhappily become overclouded by 
opinions which have tended to engender the 
belief that the problems here involved are 
to be solved by simple, absolutist interpre- 
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tations of the Constitution and by generall- 
zations based thereupon. 

“Ours, however, is a Constitution of ra- 
tionality, not one of absolutes which para- 
lyze social action. The problems here in- 
volved are predominantly practical; no con- 
stitutional bar exists to the ald herein de- 
scribed to education in church-related 
schools. Constitutionally proper forms may 
be found in which such aid may be given. 

“Practicalities, not slogans, should govern 
the determinations to be made—determina- 
tions which give clear recognition to the 
rights of parents, the rights of children, the 
enlargement of freedom, and the préserva- 
tion of the Nation.“ 


Pilot Demands Go Beyond Reason 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


> OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15,1962 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, for rea- 
sons not altogether clear to any of us, 
a threatened strike against one of our 
larger international carriers—a strike, 
if you prefer, against the Government of 
the United States and its people—was 
averted. 

It has been my privilege to circum- 
navigate the globe on many occasions 
since I have been in the Congress. I 
have observed, by and large, that our 
American-flag international carriers do 
the best overall transportation job, not- 
withstanding that gross differentials ex- 
ist in operating costs as compared with 
our foreign competition. 

To have a strike on our foreign routes 
at this time, Mr. Speaker—or at any 


‘time, for that matter—would place the 


United States in a most disadvantageous 
position. Our large international car- 
riers—Northwest, TWA, and Pan Am— 
go to all corners of the world. Strike 
one, for internal, jurisdictional, self- 
seeking purposes, and you ultimately 
strike them all. 

We are already at a tremendous dis- 
advantage in world commerce in the mat- 
ter of transportation. Our maritime 
and air transport instruments are en- 
gaged in savage competition. They— 
and we as a nation—cannot long sur- 
vive if ships are drydocked and planes 
grounded because of labor disputes. Not 
disputes between labor and management, 
but disputes between unions which flaunt 
the authority of the U.S. Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress was not in 
session when this illuminating editorial 
from the Oregon Journal was published, 
but nevertheless I wish to have it in- 
cluded in the RECORD: 

Por DEMANDS Go BEYOND REASON 

Adamant on their gold-plated, feather- 
bedding demands, and still refusing to accept 
a recommendation of a presidential fact- 
finding commission, pilots of Pan American 
World Airways are threatening to strike. 

The company has sent letters to its 23,000 
employees all over the world warning that 
they face a layoff if the strike goes through, 
and reviewing the company’s effort to reach 
an agreement with the pilots, who average 
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more than $18,000 a year with an average 
cockpit time of 54 hours a month, and most 
not working more than 13 days a month. 

Basic disagreement is a jurisdictional dis- 
pute between the pilots and the flight engi- 
neers. Pilots refuse to operate jet aircraft 
with a professional flight engineer at the 
engineer’s station in the cockpit unless a 
third pilot is also carried as a member of the 
crew. This third pilot is not required by 
Federal Aviation Agency regulations. 

Terms of settlement of this jurisdictional 
dispute, giving a fair shake to both pilots 
and flight engineers while protecting the 
safety interests of the public, were proposed 
by the Feinsinger commission appointed by 
President Kennedy. Both the company and 
the flight engineers accepted the terms. The 
pilots refused them. President Kennedy 
himself called the recommendations “fair 
and equitable.” 

To meet the demands of the pilots, Pan 
American estimated it would be required 
to increase the number of pilots by 50 per- 
cent at an annual added cost exceeding the 
present pilot payroll of $27 million. 

These demands are in the face of increas- 
Ing foreign competition that seriously 
threatens the position of American airlines 
in world trade. U.S. international airlines 
already pay wages two to three times greater 
than those of foreign competitors flying the 
same equipment and charging the same 
fares. Ten years ago U.S.-fiag lines carried 
59.9 percent of the North Atlantic pas- 
sengers, while today the percentage is 39.9 
percent. f: 

By demanding unreasonable wages and re- 
strictive practices, the pilots, the highest 
paid unionists in the world, can put Ameri- 
can airlines at a further disadvantage in 
world trade and reduce our fleets to second 
raters instead of the world leaders they have 
been since the beginning of international 
flights. 

American oversea airlines can compete 
and excel in equipment, service, and man- 
agement, and have proved it over the years. 
But they can't if they are forced into the 
race carrying a featherbed on one shoulder 
and a bagful of restrictive redtape on the 
other. = 


A Distinguished Lady Speaks on Art 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I am of- 
fering for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the views of a distinguished 
daughter of Pennsylvania, Helen Clay 
Frick, of Pittsburgh, who speaks out 
plainly on the current trend in modern 
art. She raises well the issue of whether 
modern art is not proceeding too far in 
the fields of the abstract, the geometric, 
and the nonrepresentational. 

Miss Frick, a trustee of the Henry Clay 
Frick Museum in New York City, do- 
nated by her late father, Henry Clay 
Frick, is also the benefactor and stanch 
supporter of the arts in the United 
States, and a particular benefactor and 
builder of the Fine Arts Department of 
the University of Pittsburgh. Her opin- 
ion on the policies in the fine arts are, . 
therefore, highly respected, competent, 
and from a broad viewpoint. 
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The article follows: 

THE PEOPLE SPEAK—WHY GIVE Support To 
Ucty Art SHOW? 
(Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Jan. 20, 1962) 

As à citizen of Pittsburgh and one long 
devoted to the fine arts, I question what is 
gained by showing the “International” re- 
cently at the Carnegie Institute. 

Judging from conversations with friends 
and acquaintances in the city, this exhibi- 
tion and many that preceded it over the 
Past years have been very unpopular, “You 
can’t fool all the people all the time,” and 
it would seem that the saturation point has 
been definitely reached. 

Why should a large sum of money be 
spent for a show that is neither beautiful 
nor educational, and for one that fails to 
portray realistically anything known to man? 

Bernard Berenson, in his book “Seeing and 
Knowing” (London, Chapman & Hall, 1953), 
wrote the following lines: “It is not likely 
that he (man) will be henceforth satisfied 
With the store of geometrical squares, loz- 
enges, diagonals, circles, globes, trapezoids, 
parallelepipedons when he asks for the bread 
of art. No perfection in smearing canvas 
or wood or paper with faint colours, guar- 
anteed to represent nothing, will replace 
Pictures.” 

In the last analysis, if art is to qualify, 


1t must be uplifting. 
> Miss HELEN C. FRICK, 
PITTSBURGH. 


Speaker Sam Rayburn 


SPEECH 


5 or 
HON. CARL ELLIOTT 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
i Thursday, January 18,1962 


J 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr, Speaker, 65 years 
ago, in the quiet of an east Texas cotton 
field, a teen-aged farm lad named Sam 
Raysurn decided he wanted to be 
Speaker of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. That ambition, conceived in 
frontier America, was fulfilled in mod- 
ern America. This week the House 
formally paid its tribute of respect to his 
nearly half century of service in the 
House, and to his 17 years of service as 

er. 

Before he was elected Speaker, Sam 

YBURN Was a great Congressman. He 
Sponsored the Rural Electrification Act, 
the Public Utilities and Railroad Holding 
Company Acts, the Securities and Ex- 
change Act, the Truth in Securities Act, 
and the Federal Communications Act. 
These laws meant adequate electricity 
for rural America; safeguards against 
the concentration of corporate power; 
Protection of investors from the un- 
Scrupulous few who would manipulate 
the stock market; and guaranteeing that 
the airwaves—which belonged to all the 
People—would be used for the benefit 
of all the people. 

As Speaker, Sam RAYBURN was in- 
Spired by a deep sense of humanity. He 
Was guided by mature judgment. , He 
Was the master of all time of parlia- 
Mentary procedure. His reservoir of 
Skills, insights, and friendships met the 
legislative challenges of the great de- 


Pression, World War II, the Korean 
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war, and most recently the deadly cold 
war. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Sam 
RAYBURN on September 20, 1940, when he 
came to my hometown to attend the 
funeral of William B. Bankhead, his 
predecessor in the office of Speaker and 
for 24 years the Representative in Con- 
gress from the Seventh Congressional 
District of Alabama, which I have the 
privilege to represent. 

Sam RAYBURN was a southerner by 
birth, and by heritage. Yet, he, as few 
men, understood the aspirations of the 
North, South, East, and West. He un- 
derstood the men chosen to represent all 
selections of our common country. His 
personality was both subtle and straight- 
forward. His mind was flexible but was 
unyielding in its dedication to principle 
and to fair play. Speaker RAYBURN was 
faithful to the Biblical injunction: “For 
unto whomsoever much is given, of him 
shall much be required; and to whom 
men haye committed much, of him they 
will ask more.” 

I had the privilege of enjoying the 
friendship and respect of Sam RAYBURN 
from the beginning of my service in the 
House. I went with him through many 
great legislative battles where I thought 
the people's interests were involved. We 
did not always see eye toeye. We did not 
always agree. Our friendship was bigger 
than the kind that requires day-to-day 
agreement or day-by-day adjustment. 

Men who have known Speaker RAY- 
BURN will distill for themselves, in their 
own way, some essence or central mes- 
sage from his life. To me, his life was 
a fulfillment, in our own times, of a 
pledge made by the patriots of 1776, 
when they vowed: 

And for the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
divine providence, we mutually pledge to 


each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor. 


The United Nations Not Compatible 
With Our Constitutional Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the case 
against the United Nations and the 
threat it poses to our freedom has never 
been more eloquently expressed than in 
the following broadcast on the radio pro- 
gram, “Life Line With Wayne Poucher”: 

During the past year the United Nations 
has been shown in its true colors as never 
before. The hope held for so long by so 
many Americans, that this one-world organ- 
ization could bring reality to the dream of 
pesce has died hard. But it is at last dying 
among most of the people of the United 
States. 

We know now that the Soviet bloc can line 
up the so-called neutralists and the new 
member nations from Africa and Asia to 
outvote the United States and its remaining 
allies at any time. One little Afro-Asian 
nation has the same voting power in the U.N. 
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General Assembly as the United States has. 
Instead of freedom and democracy, the U.N. 
has achieved rule by the minority. And it 
has been proved quite conclusively that the 
efforts of the United States, carried on ever 
since the end of the war, to bring about a 
world opinion favorable to freedom, have 
failed. 

It is regrettable that the awakening took so 
long. An early study of the United Nations 
Charter would have saved us a great deal of 
money and would have prevented the waste 
of the time that has been spent in the vain 
hope of making the U.N. a force for peace 
and freedom in the world. 

We invite you to consider some facts bear- 
ing on this matter. 

The conflict between the Constitution of 
the United States and the charter of the 
United Nations is fundamental and there is 
no way of resolving it. Our own Constitu- 
tion set up a form of government for this 
Nation of free people. The U.N. Charter 
attempts to set up a one-world government 
covering many peoples, half free and slave. 
There is no meeting point for these two 
purposes, and it is both futile and dangerous 
to pretend there is. 

Consider some specific conflicts: 

Our Constitution places authority to in- 
terpret treaties of the United States with 
our Federal Government. The U.N. Charter 
places this authority with the Court of 
International Justice, the so-called World 
Court. 

Our Constitution places power to declare 
war for the United States with a Congress 
made up of elected representatives of the 
people and of the several States. The U.N. 
Charter places such authority with the 
Security Council of the United Nations. 

Our Constitution declares the President of 
thé United States to be commander-in-chief 
of our Armed Forces. The U.N. Charter 
places this authority with the Military Staff 
Committee under the Security Council of the 
United Nations. (We might add that the 
head of this Military Staff Committee has 
always been a Communist.) > 

Our Constitution requires the Govern- 
ment of the United States to protect the 
individual States of the Union from invasion. 
The U.N. Charter provides for (and I quote) 
“rights of passage of armed foreign troops.” 

Our Constitution provides for the elec- 
tion of | tors to make all laws for the 
United States dealing with foreign or inter- 
national affairs. The U.N. Charter places 
much of this authority in the hands of 
appointed members of the General Assembly, 
which includes numerous nations where the 
meaning of freedom has never been known. 

Our Constitution provides for a republic, 
a government built upon the foundation of 
responsibility of Federal servants to the 
people, the sovereignty of government being 
derived from the people. The U.N. Charter is 
built upon the sovereignty of appointed 
representatives, the peoples of the world 
not themseives having any direct voice in 
such government. 

Our Constitution sets up a judicial system 
with the right of appeal. Citizenship in the 
United States is requisite to membership 
on the Federal bench. The U.N. Charter 
substitiites the procedures of the World 
Court, the procedures of which are stated 
as “final and without appeal.” The United 
States has but 1 of 15 justices on the World 
Court, and can never have more * * * and 
may, at times, have none at all. 

Here is another conflict that needs to be 
kept uppermost in our minds: Our Consti- 
tution works; the United Nations cannot, 
in the end, work. 

The U.N. governing body is composed of a 
widely varied collection of nations, all hav- 
ing equal voting powers in the General As- 
sembly, although there are great differences 
among them as to population, resources, 


and state of civilization, Decisions are based 
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on no known laws or rules of evidence and 
cannot be enforced against a strong nation 
unless an equally strong nation supports 
them. Economic sanctions are not equally 
effective against all nations, and moral force 
of public opinion simply does not work in 
the United Nations. 

On top of everything else, uncontrolled 
internationalism is tremendously expensive. 
When Josef Stalin was boss of the Soviet 
Russia, he advocated aid to backward na- 
tions to bring all within a single world eco- 
nomic system essential to the triumph of 
collectivism. We fell for that. Since the 
war the United States has given many bil- 
lions of dollars to underdeveloped areas— 
and we are still doing it and they are still 
underdeveloped. The standard of living in 
many of these countries has not changed 
significantly and there has been no growth 
at all in freedom. 

On the contrary, the mistaken conspira- 
tors have achieved their goal of taking over 
Eastern Europe. They are at least three- 
fourths of the way to accomplishment of 
their objective of taking over the masses of 
Asia. And they have gone a long way toward 
carrying out their third aim of taking over 
the rest of the world, including the United 
States. The United Nations has, been an 
important part of their takeover machinery. 

It is urgently necessary that we, the peo- 
ple, learn more about the dangers we face. 
We must try to know more about the free- 
dom fight tomorrow than we know today. 
Above all, we must come to a full realiza- 
tion that the Communists have always 
planned for the U.N, to finally become the 
machinery, housed and paid for by American 
taxpayers, by which they intend to rule the 
world. 


Embargo on Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART | 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Tighten the Embargo” which 
appeared in the January 12, 1962, edition 
of the Indianapolis (Ind.) News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: f 
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TIGHTEN THE EMBARGO, 


Despite the U.S. embargo on sales to Cuba, 
Fidel Castro is managing to get a number 
of needed items from collaborating manu- 
facturers in this country. 

Business Week says Cuba has a multi- 
million dollar illicit trade in U.S. goods. It 
has managed to pick up quantities of tires 
and parts for autos, trucks, buses, tractors, 
aircraft, generators, marine motors : and 
other equipment to keep its U.S.-made ma- 
chinery going. 

The Washington Government has cracked 
down on one or two companies caught red- 
handed and has withdrawn thelr export 
privileges entirely. However, as Business 
Week points out, there is a legal leak in the 
embargo big enough to drive a whole fleet 
of trucks through. This is the absence of 
any prohibition against sales to Castro by 
oversea affiliates of U.S, manufacturers. 

And, as might be expected, a number of 
American firms, whose patriotism is tem- 

with avarice, are being perfectly legal 
in selling Castro goods via foreign affiliates. 

The embargo on Cuba, we fear, is more 
ritual than reality. It not only should be 
enforced completely if it is to have the de- 
sired effect of bringing Castro to economic 
disaster. It also should be amended to close 
its loopholes. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942) . 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cénts). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


January 23, 1962 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150. p. 
1939). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938) . 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be . 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


Budget Receipts Predicted Too Optimistic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1962 
Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy is overly optimistic in his pre- 
diction of budget receipts for 1963 as 
shown by the following estimates: 


In billions 

Individual income taxes $49.3 
Corporation income taxes 26.6 
als en „„ 10. 0 
Estate and gift taxes 2.3 
PE eee, SN YS ES EE 3 1.3 
Miscellaneous receipts.....--..----.- 4.2 
T 93. 7 


This estimate for 1963 is based upon 
the assumption of a $10 billion increase 
in Federal income. The writer predicts 
an increase of less than half that 
amount. The only source of Federal in- 
come is through taxes which are already 
starting to hurt. ö 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Reconp an editorial en- 
titled “Starting To Hurt” which ap- 
peared in the January 22, 1962, edition 
of the Daily Republican-Times of Otta- 
wa, III. 

STARTING To Hurt 

It's easy to balance the Federal budget. All 
you have to do is estimate that income is 
golng to show a large increase, thus covering 
the increase in spending. 

Thus, if anyone believes that Federal in- 
come will increase by $10.9 billion—13 per- 
cent—during the coming year, then he can 
believe that the Federal budget will be in 
balance, Commonsense indicates that no 
such increase is likely, and that another $5 
2 or so will be added to the national 

ebt. 

And if the income does increase by $10.9 
billion, it should be used to reduce the Fed- 
eral debt, or to make some tax cuts Which 
the President himself has -indicated would 
have a healthful efect on the economy. 

The 92.5 billion outlays are the highest 
in peacetime, and not far from the sepnding 
peak reached in World War H. They are 
$1114 billion higher than during the fiscal 
year which ended in 1961. 

But the budget does not even represent 
all Government outlays. Social security and 
Other programs will bring the total Federal 
Outlay to an estimated $115 billion. 

This great compulsion to increase Federal 
Spending, regardless of the necessity of some 
of the increases and regardless of the Na- 
tion’s overall financial picture, completely 

us. 

No one wants to slight on defense ex- 
Penditures, but this is all the more reason 
for casting a critical eye over nonessential 
8 ‘ 

It is easy to assume that everything which 
from the Federal Government is free. 
This, unfortunately is completely false. The 
cost of the new Federal budget averages 
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$636.16 for each man, woman, and child in 
Ilinois. This includes income taxes—money 
which is taken from most of us before we 
get it; taxes paid by business and industry 
which are passed on to us as consumers and 
could otherwise go in part for higher wages 
and in part for profits which could eventually 
find their way back into business expansion; 
and for the hundred and one hidden taxes on 
almost everything we buy. 

Federal spending and the resulting taxa- 
tion is drying up the investment capital 
which would make business expansion pos- 
sible. This, and the redistribution of the 
money through the Federal Government, 
may seem to help the little guy, but it has 
reached the point where it is hurting him. 


Let’s Be Firm on Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OP INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, the Jan- 
uary 19, 1962, edition of Life magazine 
contains an editorial entitled “Let’s Be 
Firm on Castro.” It singles out the 
alertness of our distinguished senior 
Member of the 6ther body from Indiana. 
Certainly we all were aware of the 
absence of discussion of the tragic situa- 
tion in Cuba in the President's state of 
the Union message. We must concur 
with the opinions expressed by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, 

The article follows: 

Ler’s Be Fimm on Castro 


President Kennedy's 34 recommendations 
in his state of the Union address were so 
concentrated on domestic issues that In- 
diana’s Republican Senator Homer CAPEHART 
could hardly be blamed for decrying a glar- 
ing omission: “Cuba, which worries the 
American people most, he ignored.” 

Well, it can’t be ignored. The oppor- 
tunity to outlaw Castro is at hand, and 
the current place for it is Punta del Este, 
Uruguay, where, next week, the foreign min- 
isters of the Organization of American 
States (21, with Cuba) will discuss how to 
meet Castro's threat to the whole hemi- 
sphere. 

That threat would be small, even absurd, 
If it came only from Cuba's small island 
and a local despot tyrannizing 7 million 
people. But it comes from a captured 
beachhead which Communist imperialism is 
daily reinforcing in arms, men, and money, 
to overthrow Cuba’s neighbors by sabotage, 
propaganda, and guerrilla insurrections sup- 
plied with smuggled arms. In a white paper 
the State Department has just warned all 
these neighbors of the magnitude of this 
threat: a tenfold increase in Cuba’s armed 
forces, now bristling with $60 million to $100 
million of modern Soviet-bloc arms—includ- 
ing jet fighters, tanks, artillery—and in- 
structed by 300 Communist technicians. 
Cuba's ground forces of 250,000 to 400,000 
men “are larger than those of any other 
American Republic except the United 
States.” 


The action required to meet this threat is 
already clear to a majority of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. Only 7 of the 21 
still have diplomatic relations with Cuba. 
At least 13 have listened favorably to the sort 
of strong measures Colombia has been sug- 
gesting: (1) A demand for Castro to break 
his Communist ties and observe current 
hemisphere pacts; (2) economic sanctions 
and severance of diplomatic relations; (3) a 
watchdog commission to police his com- 
pliance and check new Communist inroads 
elsewhere. A similar OAS move against the 
Trujillo Fascist dictatorship 17 months ago 
helped bring it down and the OAS, which 
lifted its sanctions last fortnight, is now 
moving swiftly to help the United States 
make the Dominican Republic a showplace 
of freedom and prosperity. 

There is no reason why a similar unity 
of purpose and firmness of action cannot 
overthrow Castro, restore freedom to Cuba, 
and destroy the Communist beachhead. 
However, Brazil, Argentina, and Chile—neu- 
tralist and noninterventionist by reflex and 
fearing Fidelismo’s power among their own 
land-hungry peons—hesitate to back any 
anti-Castro measures that strong. The 
United States, in turn, hesitates to go too 
far beyond the big powers’ position—even 
though the smaller states would do so— 
lest the sanctions would not be enforced 
and thus there would be no hemisphere 
unity. 

Well, there is no point in preserving an 
appearance of hemisphere unity if the price 
is to let the hemisphere itself be undermined 
and conquered piecemeal. The United 
States must stand firmly behind Colombia's 
demand for strong and effective action. 

Eight years ago, at Caraas, the OAS as- 
serted that “domination or control of the 
political institutions of any American state 
by the international Communist movement 
„ * would constitute a threat to the sov- 
ereignty and political independence of the 
American states, endangering the peace of 
America.” It proclaimed that the “neces- 
sary measures” to end any such threat would 
be taken. That threat now exists in Cuba 
and grows more brazen-day by day. 

If the OAS cannot take the necessary 
measures the United States in the compelling 
right of self-defense, must take them alone. 
President Kennedy so promised last year; 
„If the nations of this hemisphere 
should fail to meet their commitments 
against outside Communist penetration, 
then I want it clearly understood that this 
Government will not hesitate in meeting its 
primary obligations, which are the security 
of our Nation.” 


President’s Budget Message 
SPEECH 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, supple- 
menting the President’s message, I sub- 
mit the following statistical summary: 
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Net budget receipts, expenditures, and deficits (—) or surplus (+), 10 years, 1954-63 
[In billions of dollars) 
Budget | Deficit | Public Budget | Deficit | Public 
Fiscal year Budget | expendi-| (—) or | debt, be- Fiscal year Budget a ns (—)or | debt, be- 
receipts tures lus nning receipts surplus nning 
(+) of year H) of year 
8 from July 1953). -- „4 8 83.1 8200. 1 1961; 
ni 7 a * — 4.2 271.3 (a) Including highway trust fund $80, 5 $34.2 1 
67. 8 60.2 +16 274.4 nent 77.6 81.5 3.90 $236.3 
72.0 69,8 4222 Total, if ee 
oan DWC iboi So eee cess 70.6 69.0 +16 272.8 (a) Including highway trust 
(NT To a RS iS. 565.8 587. 5 ee 
00 Including highway trust fund 70.6 72.9 =E -casa (b) Without itt 554.8 576.8 —22.0 | 1 (289.0) 
Gn. res een coun 68.6 71.4 —2.8 270,5 
5 1062 (revised estimates in 1963 budget): 
(a) Including highway trust fund 70.0 83.0 18.0 (a) Wadern highway trust fund 85. 2 92.3 iy R Na con Cs awa 
(6) Wümme 67.9 8.3) —124 276.3 im — 82.1 80. 1 —7.0 289.0 
sae I bigh fund 80. 3 79.5 +0.8 ee Ang Biene fund 406.4 496. 9 ＋. 8 
(a) Including way trust fund . . 81 . a) Including highway trust fund 0 
iin ten ewen enn 77.7 76.5 +1.2 284. 7 Weinen ee 293.0 492.5 +.5| 2205.4 


1 At June 30, 1961—end of the fiscal year. 


? Estimated in 1963 bud {at $294, 900,000,000 at end of fiscal 1963. 
neludl 8 revenue jegislation—both new and extensions of 


3 Including offect of proposed 
$2,900,000,000 (see list, p. 48, pt. 1 of Budget). 


DEFENSE AND NONDEFENSE SPENDING 

The genesis of much of the distress 
of the dollar; the tenuous condition of 
our gold supply; the unattractiveness of 
our long-term Government bonds; the 
increasing cost of setting the dinner 
table, buying a home, educating the 
children; the budget deficits; the in- 
creases in the national debt—all these 
critical situations can be identified with 
ever-increasing expenditures over the 
years for domestic purposes. It is not 
the necessary defense and security ex- 
penditures that have unbalanced budg- 


ets and hiked the national debt and in- 
flated the dollar and precipitated the 
outfiow of gold. It is the nondefense 
items, as documented time and again. 
And we borrowed the money to cover 
them. We lacked the self-discipline to 
pay as we went along. The House, the 
press, and the country are increasingly 
aware of this fact. 

In the 8 fiscal years 1954 through the 
last completed year, 1961, national de- 
fense spending increased only $500 mil- 
lion, but all other expenditures were up 
$16,200 million—an increase of 80 
percent. 


coe ia t postal rate Increase Icgislation, estimated in the budget at $595, 
well 1 is treated as an offset to these expenditure figures rather than as a budget 


000,000 


The budget received today proposes 
further increases—but, hopefully, the 
proportion between the two is more 
nearly even and, challengingly, within 
a budget in balance. The situation 
again underscores the urgent necessity 
of cooperating with the President to 
keep the balance. We owe it to the 
President in these critical times. We 
owe it to the people. We owe it to gen- 
erations to come. We owe it to free 
men everywhere. 
an include official figures in elabora- 

on: 


Defense and nondefense—Net budget expenditures 


{In billions of dollars] 


Total net budg- All other Total net budg- 
etexpenditures programs et expenditures 
Fiscal year Includ- Fiscal year 
As As per ing 
- budg- | hig 
et et way 
trust 
fund 
Fiscal 1953 Korean war year) 843.6 $50.4 7 41 4.1 || Fiscal 1962 (revised, as shown in 
$ 8 PR 85 = 1963 pua of January 1982)...| $46.8 | $5L2 
— — : —äÿ — || Fiaa! 1 963 (budget of January 
40.3 46.9 20.6 20.6 67.5 67.5 1902) .-----+------++--+---- 48.3 52.7 
35.5 40.6 23.8 23.8 64.4 64.4 || Com : 
35.8) 40.6} 25.6] 25.6] 66.2 66.2 1 budget estimates com- 
38.4] 43.3| 25.7] 265] 69.0 69.8 pared with 1961. +51) +5.3 
39,1 “1 27.3 23.8 71.4 72.9 1963 budet. eee com- 
41.2] 46.4] 33.9] 366) 80.3 83.0 pared wi test 1962 esti- 
4.2] 456] 30.9] 30| 76.5 79.6 o cnn neme +15] +15 
43.2 47.4 34.1 36.8 81.5 4.2 
+29 | +0.5 |'+13,5 716.2 +140 | 4416.7 


1 Represents 65 percent increase, 1961 over 1954. 
? Represents 80 percent increase, 1961 over 1954. 
’ trea nn 25 percent increase, 1961 a 1954. 
Includes estimates for items of supplemen 


tals to come for 1962 and for later 


transmittal for 1963 (1962, $971,000,000; 1963, 248600000. 


COST OF LIVING—VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


In his state of the Union address, the 
President ranked inflation in the fore- 
front of the enemies of freedom. De- 
basement of the dollar cannot be af- 
forded at any price. And beginning in 
this session we might well heed the 
warning signs before it is too late. The 
President’s recommendation that we live 
within a balanced budget is one of the 
most heartening features of today’s 


$ Represents 16 percent increase, 1963 over 1961. 
t Represents 13 percent increase, 1963 over 1961. 


message. We cannot live beyond our in- 
come indefinitely. That is the principal 
reason our dollar has become worth less 
and less. If we do not show some respect 
for our currency, how can we expect 
other nations to have faith in it? 

These last several years we have re- 
peatedly lived beyond income—and as 
a result the dollar has steadily declined 
in buying power. 

In consequence, every businessman, 


Nores.—(a) Years prior to 1962 not adjusted to shift “Civil defense” to the 
“National defense" category; (b) highway trust fund began with 


fiscal year 1057, 


every factory worker, every farmer, every 
family, has had to meet relentlessly 
higher living and operating costs with 
a cheaper dollar. 

In calendar year 1960, the official con- 
sumers cost-of-living index hit new high 
water marks in 9 of the 12 months. And 
the buying power of the dollar has shown 
a persistent decline matching the cor- 
responding increase in the cost of living. 
It now is worth only 46 cents. 


1962 


In calendar year 1961, the official in- 
dex moved up a bit further and the value 
of the dollar slipped a bit, though not 
as much as in the year earlier. The 
wholesale price index declined. The 
President advises that this is the best 
record of overall price stability of any 
comparable period of recovery since the 
end of World War II. And he submits 
the assurance that he means to maintain 
stability and growth in a climate of free- 
dom from controls. 

The following chart illuminates the 
situation; 

Consumer Price Index and purchasing power 
of the dollar 


Consumer Price 
Index (1947 -49= 
100) 


Years 


1 59,4 47.1 100.0 
1940.. 59.9 47.8 99.2 
1941.. 62.9 | 522 94.4 
1942__ 60.7 61.3 85.2 
IME So —— — 74.0 68.3 80.3 
1944.. 75.2 | 67.4 79.0 
1945.. 76.9 | 68.9 77.2 
1948. 83.4] 79.0 71.2 
1947.. 05.5 95.9 62.2 
1948.. 102.8 | 1041 57.8 
1949.. 101.8 | 100.0 58.3 
1950.. 102.8 | 101.2 57.8 
1951.. 111.0 112.6 53.5 
1952.. 113,5 | 114.6 52.3 
1953.. 114.4 51.9 
1954.. 114.8 51.7 
1065. 114.5 51.9 
1956.. 116.2 51.1 
ROBT eo 120.2 49.4 
1958. 123.5 45,1 
8 —— 124. 6 47.7 
„ 126.5 47.0 
months: 
1946—June 79.8 74.4 
1960—June____........ 101.8 58.3 
1952—December......} * 114.1 52,1 
1958 December 123.7 48.0 
1959—December...-.- 125, 6 5 47.3 
June. 3126.5 | 120.3 47.0 
July. 1120.0 | 120.6 46.9 
pt SER 126.6 | 120.1 46.9 
212.8 | 120.2 48.8 
October. | 1127.3 | 120.9 46.7 
November 2127.4 | 121.1 45.6 
1 .. --————--- 1127. 5 121.4 46.6 
— ik 4 te ae 
obruur y 5 > k 
Maret eno 127.6 | 121.2 46.6 
A) 127.5 121.2 46.6 
127.4 120.7 46.6 
Juns . 1.6 120.9 45.6 
J 3128.1 | 122.0 46.4 
A 128.0 | 121.2 45.4 
September 112.3 121.1 46.3 
October- -=-= 2128.4 | 120.9 46.3 
November 128.3 120.3 46.3 


1 As measured by the BLS Consumer Price Index. 
New record high. 


Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office 
Of Debt Analysis, Dec, 22, 1961. 
THE BUDGET AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


In recent years we have heard much 
about the gross national product”—the 
Production of goods and services—and 
the relation of the Federal budget to it. 
There is a growing tendency for some 

explain away, to justify ever-increas- 
ing budgets in statistical relationship to 
the gross product; growth of the product 
justifies growth of the budget. Obvi- 
ously, a country that grew from 131 
Million people in 1939 to 185 million 
People in 1962 generates more demands, 
requires a larger volume of public serv- 
ices, and boosts the national product. 
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But when we don't pay our own way— 
when we live beyond income—when we 
pay for public necessities by borrowing 
from generations not here to call us to 
account, as we have been doing, then we 
play into Khrushchey’s hands. 

At the heart of our public finances is 
a simple, inescapable fact, easily grasped 
by every Member—and by everyone else. 
It is that our Government—any govern- 
ment—like individuals and families, can- 
not indefinitely spend more than they 
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take in without courting disaster. An 
inescapable lesson of history is that de- 
basement of a nation’s currency inevi- 
tably leads to chaos. We have been on 
the highroad toward the borders of 
fiscal insanity. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we are glad to have 
a balanced budget. The cooperation the 
President urges will keep it in balance. 

I include comparative charts of offi- 
cial figures bearing on the point: 


Gross national product, budget expenditures, surplus or deficit, cost of living, and value of 
dollar, 1949-62 


Un billions of dollars where applicable] 


Net budget expendi- 


4 GNP in | GNP in tures (fiscal year) Surplus Federal Consum- | Purchasing 
Year then 1960 prices or deficit value of 
caent (calendar x (fiscal 
prices year) Amount s percent year) 
(calendar of GN 
year) 
$258. 1 $334. 2 $39.5 15.3 —$1.8 $252.8 58.3 
284.6 302. 3 39.5 13.9 —3.1 257.4 57,8 
320.0 391.8 44.0 13.4 +3.5 255. 2. 43.5 
347.0 400. 6 65.3 18.8 —4.0 259.1 52.3 
365.4 425,2 74.1 20.3 —9.4 266. 1 51.8 
363. 1 416.6 67.5 18.0 —3. 1 271.3 51,7 
397. 5 449.6 64.4 16.2 —4.2 274.4 51.9 
419,2 459.1 68.2 15.8 +16 272.8 51.1 
442.3 467.6 69.0 15.6 +1.6 270.5 40.4 
444.5 459.5 71.4 16.1 -2 8 276.3 43.1 
452,8 491.0 80.3 16.6 —12.4 234.7 47.7 
504.4 504. 4 76.5 15.2 +1.2 286. 3 47.0 
521.0 8 81.5 15.6 —3.9 289. 0 346.3 
2 570.0 1 89. 1 15.6 -7.0 295. 4 
H2% | +125% 843.8 +42.6 —20% 
1 Not available. 


2 November, 1961. 
+ From 1963 budget message. 


Sources: various official documents. 


Percentagewise, budget spending has 
slightly outdistanced the gross national 
product—125 percent to 121 percent on 
the basis shown. But the Federal debt, 
on the same basis, increased by $42.6 
billion. We did not comply with the doc- 
trine of balancing the budget over a so- 
called cycle of economic ups and downs. 
And as we failed to do so, we hiked the 
cost of living by 26 percent in the same 
period and robbed the dollar—and every 
paycheck, every savings account, every 
bond, every pension—by 20 percent. 


That is just since 1949; the 1939 dollar 
is now worth only 46 cents. 

In the final analysis, a pertinent ques- 
tion is, Do we owe more or less—aside 
from how much we spent or what per- 
cent of our income we spent? The sta- 
tistics are arresting, and I include them 
here: For each person in 1960, Federal, 
State, and local public debt—let us in- 
clude it all because the same people owe 
all three—the debts on a per capita basis 
were four times larger in 1960 than in 
1940. 


Federal, State, and local tax receipis, expenditures, and debt—On a per capita basis, selected 
> fiscal years 


Per capita 


3 30.2 29.2 31.6 
| | = maj 2 108 
255 60 54 1 69.1 16.3 14.6 
433 77 67 100 75.2 13.3 11.5 
499 114 102 100 70.1 15.5 144 
77 35 44 100 449.3 22.3 28. 5 
502 47 53 100 83.5 7.7 £8 
301 86 86 100 63.7 18.2 ig I 
514 90 103 100 72.7 12.8 14.5 
548 153 164 100 63.2 17.6 19.2 
328 27 128 100 67.9 6.7 26.4 

2,034 18 102 100 04.4 8 48 
1,731 36 127 100 91.4 19 67 
1,708 50 167 100 88. 7 26 87 
1,617 105 10 80.5 &2 14.5 


Source: Tax Foundation! Facts and Figures,” 11th edition. 
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THE PUBLIC DEBT 


Mr. Speaker, I also include official data 
on the trend and other selected signifi- 
cant figures relating to the public debt. 
These are timely data on the situation, 
especially in view of the request, forth- 
coming presently, to increase the debt 
ceiling to $308 billion for the period end- 
ing June 30, 1963. 

And especially are they timely when 
the official estimate is that the annual 

charge—the interest—on the 
Federal debt is expected to be $9.3 bil- 
lion, or $400 million more than the cur- 
rent-year estimate. Especially so when 
you realize that the interest alone now 
takes 10 cents of every budget dollar. It 
has reached the point of costing us 
$17,690 every minute, every hour of the 
day and night of the year—an incredible 
fact. 

For several years the Treasury has 
been on a treadmill in refunding the 
debt. And it is still there—and will re- 
main there until a way can be found to 
lengthen the maturity of the debt. As 
it is, the Treasury is in the market every 
week of the year refinancing a part of 
the debt. Too much of it is in short- 
term paper. Right now, 75 percent of 
this marketable debt is due in 5 years or 
less. The average age of the debt is 
only 4 years and 7 months—essentially 
unchanged in the last 8 years. And this 
situation will remain unless means can 
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be found to make long-term bonds more 
attractive. 

The best hope of the moment—per- 
haps the only hope—is the President’s 
request that the Congress cooperate in 
keeping the budget in balance in order 
to contribute to price and dollar 
stability. 

THe Pusitic DesT—10 Years, 1953-1963 

[Im billions of dollars] 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Increase, 8 years ＋ 22. 9 
July 1962 (estimated in 
1963. dudget/ „44 295. 4 
July 1963 (estimated in 
1963. budget) 294.9 
Increase, 2 years +5.9 
Increase, 10 years +28.8 


Note.—The old debt ceiling of $275 billion 
has been raised 8 successive . Cur- 
rently, the ceiling is $298 billion ($285 bil- 
lion is permanent and $13 billion is tem- 
porary). 

President's 1963 budget message proposes 
a new celling of $308 billion, to be effective 
in fiscal 1962 and throughout fiscal 1963. 


Federal debt on significant dates 


Date Classification Total direct and | Per capita?! 

guaranteed debt 
Mar. 31,1917 | Prewar debt $1, 282, 044, 346. 28 $12. 36 
Aug. 31,1919 | Highest war debt 26, 506, 701, 648. 01 250. 18 
Dec. 31,1930 | Lowest postwar debt- 16, 026, 087, 087. 07 129. 66 
Tune 30,1940 | Debt ing defense program....<- ==) 53 oes fo soon css 48. 496, 601, 602. 96 367. 48 
Nov. 30, 1941 Bebber iber OG aetna — 61, 363, 867, 932. 26 458. 47 
Feb. 28,1046 war debt — 279, 764, 309, 348. 29 1, 980. 75 
June 30,1946 | Debt at end of year in which hostilities ceased 269, 808, 484, 032. 56 1,911.14 
Apr. 30,1949 | Lowest postwar debt a ——— 251, 553, 319, 739. 98 1, 600. 20 

SINCE KOREA 
June 30,1950 Debt at time of opening of hostilities in Korea (hostilities began 

June 24, 1950) 257, 376, 855, 385. 01 1, 606, 74 
267, 445, 125, 544. 96 1, 687. 90 
207, 325, 028, 223. 84 1. 607. 31 
200, 372, 753, 566. 68 1, 503. 20 
207, 325, 028, 223. 84 11.607. 31 
296, 000, 517, 477. 52 3 1,598. 36 


1 Based upon estimates of the Bureau of the Census. 


3 Subject to revisio: 
1 Re 


n. 
sents the lowest point of the debt at the end of any month following World War II. The lowest point of 


the debt on saray voris that war was on June 27, 1919, when the debt was as follows: 


Direct de 


. et ih ee nee cami cota db ees ES e eee , 245, 889, 059. 02 
Guarantced debt (not including obligations owned by the Treasury) 9 


Total direct and guaranteed debt 


23, 876, 001. 12 
251, 269, 765, 060. 14 


i Represents the highest point of the dobt at the end of any month. The highest point of the debt on any day 


was on Nov, 24, 1961, when the debt was as follows: 


Direct debt (cross) : 
Quaranteed debt (not including obligations owned by the Treasury) 


Total direct and guaranteed debt 


INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS DEFICITS AND 
TOUCH AND GO GOLD SITUATION 

In the last few years, abuse of the dol- 
lar by indulging in inflationary spending 
was sharply called to our attention when 
foreign creditors demanded gold in pay- 
ment. Our supply dropped over $5 bil- 
lion between January 1958 and January 
1961. It declined nearly $900 million 
more in the year just closed. Our defi- 
cits in balance of international payments 
lays the groundwork, but the steady ero- 
sion in the value of the dollar precipi- 
tated the outflow. They were appre- 
hensive as to what we were going to do. 


— $297, 408, 813, 551. 00 
306, 129, 


625. 06 

207, 714, 943, 176, 06 

Though the President’s state of the 
Union report on the matter is encourag- 
ing in that the outflow has subsided to 
a comparative trickle, he not only does 
not minimize the situation—it is so 
tenuous as to defy that—but advises in 
the message today that basic improve- 
ment in our balance of payments hinges 
to a large extent on our ability to con- 
tinue a high degree of overall price sta- 
bility. That can mean but one thing: 
Avoid further inflation. Stop cheapen- 
ing the dollar. Live within income. Pay 
as we go. Stop spending money we don't 


~ or defer until we are 
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have for things we can get along without 
to pay for 
them. 

Here again, then, is a call for coopera- 
tion by the Congress in staying within 
the budget. The alternatives can carry 
us further down the high road to fiscal 
chaos, 

I include several pertinent statistics. 
For instance: 

Our gold supply is down to $17,000 
million. 8 

All but $5,700 million is now ear- 
marked as backing for our money sup- 
ply on a 25-percent basis. 

There are possible foreign claims of 
$20,000 million against it. 

That leaves a potential shortage—an 
outside extreme—of $14,300 million 
after allowing for the 25 percent backing 
provision, 


Gold assets of the United States 


Decline in gold 


holdings in the 
3 years 1958-€0___}__....-...-.-... 
Dee, 31, 1901. 
Decline in gold 
holdings in the 
4 181 K —— 
Trends during cal- 
endar year 1961; 
Jan. 31, 1981. 17, 440, 954, 133 (325, 843, 575) 
Feb. 28, 1961.___| 17, 372, 724, 944 — 68, 229, 1 
Mar. 31, 1901 17, 387, 999, 932 +15, 274, 
Apr. 28, 1961. 17, 389, 617, 266 8 
May 31, 1961. . 17, 403, 054, 122 (+13, 436, 856) 
June 30, 1961... 17, 550, 060, 960 (+147, 015, 
July 31, 1961. 17, 526, 867, 401 —23, 202, 469) 
Aug. 31, 1981.17. 451, 043, 350 —75, 824, 141 
Sept. 29, 1901 17, 376, 766, 017 —74, 277, 333 
Nov. 30, 19122] 16 (“aon 24S, 750 
ov. 30, Eria — 
Dec. 31, 1961. 8 


It was 816,88. 978, 978 on Jan. 12, 1902. 
Source: Dally Treasury Statements. 


Our touch-and-go position on gold 
[In billions of dollars} 


End of calendar 


6.2 12.2 

6.2 122 

6.1 125 

6.2 12.2 

6.4 12.2 

6.2 12.7 

6.2 12.9 

6.1 13.5 

6.0 13.9 

Ra 14.3 

5. 
ie © 8 

= 
Ch 
1 

190134555. +10.2 


1 Not available, 
Source: Department of Commerce. 
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U.S. balance of payments data 
[Millions of dollars) 4 
ete 
Balance on | Unrecorded} gold 8 
recorded transac- recorded 
U.. grants and capital (net) transac- tions— liquid 
Period tions {net | errors and dollar assets 
payments | omissions ugh 
(—) or re- (net 
ceipts (+)] | receipts) 5 wi 


1 Includes remittances and pensions not shown separately. 
2 8 $1,875,000,000 increase in U.S. subscription to International Mone- 


und. 
3 Includes U.S. subseription to International Development Association of 


* a ($298,000,000 at annual rate). 
Í udus singlo direct 
annual rate), 


NEW AUTHORITY TO OBLIGATE THE GOVERNMENT 


The most important longrun figure 
on the spending side of the budget is the 
appropriation total—the authority to 
first make an obligation against the 

. The authority comes first. 
Spending follows. The more familiar 
figures are the receipts and the expendi- 
tures; they are publicized. But the obli- 
gating authority shows the trend, The 
Tough rule of thumb is that actual ex- 
Denditures—payments—in any year will 
approximately divide two-thirds from 
appropriations for that year and one- 

from unexpended carryovers of 
Previous years. 

Total new obligational authority pro- 
Posed in the budget today crosses the 
$100 billion mark. I include a table go- 
ing back several years. It includes all 
items—front-door, back-door, and trap- 
door appropriations—everything: 


Authority to obligate the Government (new 


Obligational authority)—which precedes. 


budget spending 
[In bilitons of dollars] 


en a bi 


investment transaction of 8370, 000, 000 ($1,480,000,000 at 


Joans of $77. 
* Before 


Includes advance dobt ropayment and interest payments on U.S. Governmen 

AOS ea A se anman rat on Govemors hen 
rece: 0 an terest on t 

paid in the previous quarter. — x 


Nore.—Data exclude goods and services transferred under military grants. 


Source: Department of Commerce. 


Authority to obligate the Government (new 
obligational authority)—which precedes 
budget spending—Continued 

[In billions of dollars} 


9 


New 
author-| High- 


Fiscul year ity as] way | Grand 
per totul 
budget} fund 
basis 


+13.3 
+3.9 


+-7 
+.3 


33 total compared with 
1902 total proposed 


+3.6 


2 Including $2,000,000,000 proposed supplemental for 
Serby ioan authority for the international Monetary 
‘un 


3 Includes a net of $1,350,000,000 for! later transmittal,” 
mostly for proposed new legislation, and including 
allowance for contingencies. 

4 Includes $980,000,000 for “later transmittal’ for pro- 


posed legislation. 
THREE WAYS TO STATE OF 1963 BUDGET 


Mr. Speaker, the conventional budget 
totals—those used in the President's 
message and widely reproduced in the 
press—do not disclose the full magnitude 
of the ebb and flow of money in and out 
of the Federal Treasury primarily be- 
cause they exclude several large so- 
called trust segregations of income and 
outgo, such as social security, unemploy- 
ment, highway, railroad and civil service 
retirement, and the like. These special 
funds derive from and operate under 
various special laws and distinguish 
themselves from the generally unsegre- 
gated “budget” revenues and expendi- 
tures, And they represent a consider- 
able share of total Treasury business 
volume. 

The following synoptic tabulation is 
accordingly included: ` 


1, The administrative budg- 


3 ways to state the size of 1963 budget 
[In billions of dollars} 


et: This is the one most 
commonly used, Its in- 
gredients are net budget 
receipts and net budget 
expenditures. It shows net 
8 dituresagainst 
what might be termed gen- 
reccipta, “Tt the one whi 

shows the $500,000,000 sur- 


payments to 
effort to 
tude of 


(the 

and trust fund receipts 

pay ar et pb and 
eliminates intragovern- 
mental and in trans- 


administrative a 


cre below, this meth- 


nitude. 
Mhe cash budgot totals 


r 


eelpts are not shown as 
“budget receipts,” but 
rather are ofset against 
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3 ways to state the size of 1963 budget—Con. 
[In billions of dollars] 


Esti- 

pendi- | mate 

of sur- 
plus 


3. A 3d method—Continued 
budget expenditures, 
— 5 arriving at net budget 
nditures, These re- 
os pts are collections of in- 
terest, repayment of loans, 
poui revenues, and other 
ncome (primarily from out- 
side, the Government) of 
Government corporations, 
the postal service, and vari- 
ous revolving funds. The 
budget makes the distinc- 
tion in this respect basically 
because such receipts are 
8 Aa K reuse 
respending) by the corpo- 
ration or other enterprise 
concerned and thus are not 
available for general appro- 
(In the 


ing such rece! 


ditures, the following 
lation more fully re- 
fects the ebb and flow of 
funds: 
Net Monett receipts (same 


p. 359) 
Trust fand receipts (p. 
P S RS ee SR 
Gross budget expendi- 
tures (net budget ex- 
penditures plus receipt 
9 mentioned 


Ne) Oo Eee ae 
Lay land expenditures 
T PES Be 


y 
raving t the public 


ferred £ 
et” calculation in No, 2 
above (p, 28) 


Total (ebb and flow 
between Govern- 
ment and public)... 


+0.8 


422 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Speaker, may I say in conclusion, 
that in response to the necessity for 
early adjournment of the Congress, the 
Committee on Appropriations has al- 
ready begun consideration of the spend- 
ing features of the budget assigned to 
it. We began hearings last Monday on 
several bills. We expect to expedite the 
bills to the floor. We urge and welcome 
any suggestions in respect to any item 
within our jurisdiction. And we want 
to respond to the President's request to 
cooperate with him and his budget rec- 
ommendations. He did not ask us to 
raise his spending plans—he asked us 
to cooperate to keep the budget in bal- 
ance. That is an imperative national 
necessity. So, we urge Members, in the 
national interest, at least for this session, 
to refrain from hammering the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to exceed the 
budget. We would prefer constructive 
suggestions that we can incorporate in 
the bills within the strictures of coopera- 
tion urged by the President. 

And we especially ask that the legisla- 
tive committees. refrain from proces- 
sing any “back-door” appropriations. It 
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is spending in the dark. It is appropriat- 
ing in the dark. It keeps the Congress in 
the dark. And it keeps the press and the 
country in the dark, The left hand does 
not know what the right hand is doing. 
It ties the hands of the President in the 
ability to coordinate his budgets. And it 
flirts dangerously—as the past several 
years so well demonstrated—with the 
constitutional prerogatives and suprem- 
ity of the House in money matters. 
The other body has never been bashful 
about arrogating the appropriation pow- 
ers to itself. 

The several revenue proposals on 
which the budget balance also hinges 
are, of course, matters for the legislative 
committees. But as to the appropria- 
tion items, we hope the membership will 
advise us by page and line, of specific 
ways to cooperate with the President. 


Admirable Aims, Misbegotten Methods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing from the Wall Street Journal of 
January 22, 1962: 

ADMIRABLE AIMS, MISBEGOTTEN METHODS 


One of the major objectives of President 
Kennedy’s budget is, in his own words, to 
achieve a financial plan “which will con- 
tribute to economic growth, high employ- 
ment, and price stability in our national 
economy." 

Those are admirable goals, and the only 
question is whether the administration’s 
budget policy can in fact contribute to them. 
What is there about the fiscal 1963 budget 
that is, or is not, calculated to advance the 
aims of economic growth, high employment, 
and price stability? 

To consider the last one first, price sta- 
bility is something of a misnomer, since 
prices are bound to fluctuate and we would 
be in an economic straitjacket if they could 
not. What is really meant is stability of 
purchasing power, the assurance that today's 
dollar will be worth the same tomorrow. 
And that certainly should be an important 
objective of Federal policy. 

But what assurance does the budget offer 
on this score? It proposes to spend $92.5 
billion of the people's money, or nearly $115 
billion when social security and similar pay- 
ments are included. That is more than 25 
percent of national income. Right now, in 
fiscal 1962, the total annual spending of 
Federal, State, and local governments is esti- 
mated at $173 billion—a figure heading 
rapidly, that is, toward taking half of the 
entire income of the people each and every 
year. 

Now one rule of economic thumb is that 
when largely nonproductive Government 
spending consumes 25 percent of national 
income, inflationary forces come into play 
because of the tremendous drain on pro- 
ductive resources. The percentage at which 
inflation begins may not be precise; the 
effect of the inflationary forces may not be 
instantly apparent. But there is just no get- 
ting around the danger. And if 25 percent is 
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cause for inflationary alarm, what is one to 
say of a drain within sight of 50 percent? 

So much for the purchasing power stability 
to which Mr. Kennedy says his budget will 
greatly contribute. 

Turning to the goal of high employ- 
ment, it is perfectly true that the Govern- 
ment can create some additional employ- 
ment of a sort. Yet it is extremely doubt- 
ful how much additional employment it can 
create or how economically useful it will be. 

The Government could get quite a high 
level of employment if it took over everything 
and tried to make work for everyone; in 
other words, turned the Nation into a com- 
pletely socialistic state. Even socialistic 
states, however, find they cannot guarantee 
against unemployment, for reasons having to 
do with the inherently unmanageable nature 
of the human being. 

Mr. Kennedy, of course, has nothing of 
that sort in mind. He is thinking in more 
modest terms, such as retraining some un- 
employed people, and getting from Congress 
standby authority for big additional pub- 
lic-works spending if unemployment in- 
creases. The United States had plenty of that 
in the thirties, and the records show it did 
hardly a thing to reduce unemployment. 
And we are sure Mr. Kennedy would not con- 
tend that Federal make-work is a solution to 
unemployment. 

What, then, is the way to higher employ- 
ment? This much would seem plain as a 
pikestaff; If the tremendous governmental 
drain of between a quarter and a half of the 
people’s income would be significantly re- 
duced, there would be a corresponding in- 
crease in savings, investment and spending. 
In short, greatly increased economic ac- 
tivity which would provide additional mil- 
lions of real jobs. 

How else, in a free society, could you ex- 
pect to get high employment? And how else, 
to take Mr. Kennedy's third and broader goal, 
could you expect to get sound economic 
growth? : 

The Kennedy budget all too fully reflects 
the prevalent notion that unlimited Govern- 
ment growth is the key to economic well- 
being. Unfortunately for the Nation, that 
theory prescribes methods which run counter 
to the achievement of the President's admi- 
rable aims, 


Ukrainian Independence: A Reality 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, when we hail the anniversary 
of Ukrainian Independence Day we do 
not have in mind the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic of today. We honor 
that which declared its independence on 
December 27, 1917, and achieved it 
January 22, 44 years ago. The so-called 
independence of that area, insisted upon 
at the United Nations by the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to gain sup- 
port for what was to be a series of Soviet 
vetoes, is a travesty upon the true inde- 
pendence of the Ukrainian people. That 
has been maintained not because of, but 
in spite of, the Soviet Union. 

Overrun for centuries by the Russians, 
the Ukraine was never willingly a part 
of their territory or sympathetic with 
the neighbors to the east. It turned 


more to the west. 
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Its superior develop- 
ment and culture was more in tune with 
that of Western Europe; its civilization 
Much older than that of the Russia 
which sought to absorb it. 

Despite all efforts of its neighbors at 
domination, the Ukraine has remained 
all but superficially apart. Torn asun- 
der as it has been, not only by the Rus- 
sians to the east but by envious neigh- 
bors to the east, west, north, and south, 
it has yet remained an entity, Though 
its richer agricultural and mineral re- 
Sources have been the envy of the 
Tapacious on its boundaries, they have 
also been the basis for a higher degree 
of civilization, a superiority in social, 
economic, cultural.“ and religious de- 
Velopment. The spirit of individuality, 
of independence, and of resistance to 
almost overwhelming odds is likewise a 
Product of this refinement. 

It was this true love of freedom and 
loyalty to ethnic origins and native 
characteristics which led to real inde- 
pendence 44 years ago, The conscious- 
hess of a rich and distinct heritage, a 
Spirit of liberty have remained despite 
all outward political adversity. The in- 
dependence of the Ukrainian people is 
as alive today as it has ever been; and 
it will ever remain. That is the true 
independence we celebrate. 


The Postal Rate Raise Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24,1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
Many inequities in this so-called Murray 
amendment, which in truth and in fact 
is a substitute for the committee bill, on 


‘ Which the Post Office and Civil Service 


Committee held lengthy hearings. The 
so-called Murray amendment had little 
or no consideration by the committee 
but was simply demanded as “must” 
legislation by the palace chiefs down- 


America will rue the day if we, the 
Tepresentatives of the people abrogate 
Our duties and responsibilities, as we are 

to do in this instance, even to the 

Point of shutting off debate in the House 

ot Representatives as all present have 
Witnessed, 

The Murray substitute is replete with 

ties which, if made law, would be 

Most detrimental to many newspapers, 

1 Shoppers guides and all sorts of pub- 

Cations, many of which are -already 

gling to stay in the black. 

To attempt to raise revenue by this 

od, which amounts to peanuts com- 

Pared to the wasteful spending program 

by the billions of dollars of the party in 

Siner here in Congress and downtown 

o show not the slightest inclinatién or 

to save a single penny for the al- 

is overburdened American taxpayer, 
more than I can swallow. 

The almost 25-percent increase in 
first-class mail proposed here is nothing 
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more or less than a tax increase on the 
American people, and which will work a 
hardship on many individuals and busi- 
nesses of every nature, nationwide, to 
the end that less first-class mail will be 
sent, which will reduce the claimed 
amount of revenue. 

Mr. Speaker, after weighing this pro- 
posal carefully, I simply cannot support 
it, even with the Cunningham amend- 
ment included, which was cleverly 
slipped into the Murray substitute in the 
belief that by so doing Members would 
not dare oppose the bill on final passage. 
Facts are that the President could stop 
Communist propaganda from going 
through the mails simply by ordering the 
Postmaster General to stop it, just as 
was done under the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no one in Amer- 
ica more opposed to ungodly communism 
and all its lowdown, lying propaganda 
than am I; however, I will not, I cannot 
conscientiously abrogate my responsi- 
bilities as a representative of the Ameri- 
can people, as we are being asked to do 
in this instance, which I would be doing 
if I voted for this sort of unfair, unwar- 
ranted legislation. Hence should the so- 
called Murray substitute be adopted, I 
shall vote “no” on final passage. 


Nineteen Hundred and Sixty-two—Year 
of Vital Decisions on Fiscal Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the whole 
spectrum of our country’s fiscal poli- 
cies—from tariffs to trifies—deserves 
close congressional scrutiny this year. 
We are approaching and amidst crises 
on many fronts, Maurice Stans, former 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
under ex-President Eisenhower, dis- 
cusses one of these complex problems in 
a recent article of his current series, 
“Our Changing Economy.“ 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article by Mr. Stans entitled, 
“Gold Outflow, Not Berlin or Congo, Is 
Nation’s Greatest Threat.” It appeared 
in the Washington Post of Monday, 
January 22, 1962. 

Goto OurrLow, Nor BERLIN or Conco, Is 
NATIoNn’s GREATEST THREAT 
(By Maurice Stans) 

The greatest threat to our Nation today 
fs not Berlin. Nor is it Vietnam or the 
Congo or Laos. It is the precarious situation 
of our balance of international payments 
and with it the potential erosion of world 
confidence in the dollar. President Ken- 
nedy's state of the Union message, by its 


emphasis on foreign trade, made this evident. 


The balance-of-payments problem is not a 
complex matter to understand, as many 
people seem to believe. It is in fact quite 
elementary. Americans and the American 
Government spend a lot of money overseas 
every year to import goods, travel, invest - 
ments, maintain troops, and give aid. We 
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have not been able to induce the other 
countries to spend all of those dollars back 
with us. Instead, they hold the unspent 
difference in bank accounts and in claims 
against us that will have to be settled some 
day with goods or gold. 

In the 3 years 1958 to 1960 our oversea 
spending and investing exceeded the inflow 
of our dollars at the average rate of $3.7 
billion a year. Right now the net debt we 
owe to other countries on short-term demand 
is $18 billion. To pay this we have a little 
less than $17 billion in gold, but we already 
have pledged $12 billion of that to back up 
our money in circulation here at home. We 
could not pay all our current foreign debts 
if they were all demanded at once. 

Khrushehev's pronouncements have regu- 
larly claimed that our capitalist system 
would go down under its own weaknesses. 
The most grave and chronic risk we now 
face is that we will not be able to extricate 
ourselves from our present predicament, 
which is of our own making. But the causes 
are easier to see than the cure. 

The Kennedy administration is exerting 
strong efforts to fight a winning battle, as did 
Eisenhower. In this, it deserves support. 
But the unfavorable conditions are cumula- 
tive, and only titanic and unceasing work 
will reverse the trend and save us from a 
major setback. 

Eisenhower fully recognized the serious- 
ness of the problem. Treasury Secretary 
Anderson repeatedly urged that the strong 
nations of Europe should be required to con- 
tribute a larger share to their own and the 
free world’s military defense, so as to permit 
a reduction in our foreign aid and our over- 
sea costs. This plea was dramatized by the 
trip Anderson and Dillon made to Germany 
late in 1960, but the effort had been going 
on long before that behind the scenes. 

In 1959 Commerce Department Secretary 
Mueller initiated a major program to increase 
American exports and to encourage foreign 
travel in the United States, but he was frus- 
trated by the unwillingness of the Congress 
to appropriate the funds needed. The De- 
fense Department laid down rules to reduce 
the number of dependents going to military 
posts abroad. Treasury reducing 
the duty-free exemption to returning tourists 
from $500 to $100 and made other proposals 
to stem the outfiow of gold. Above all Eisen- 
hower recognized that the security of our 
position depended on maintaining confidence 
in our money, and he foyght hard to keep 
the budget in balance and to demonstrate 
good fiscal housekeeping to our overseas 
creditors. 

These efforts temporarily stopped the flow 
of gold, but they did not halt the growth 
of the unfavorable balance. 

Since last January 20, President Kennedy 
and Secretary Dillon have carried on and 
enlarged the campaigns to encourage exports 
overseas and foreign travel in the United 
States. The Congress enacted the reduction 
in duty-free customs allowance to returning 
tourists. A new insurance plan has been 
announced by the Export-Import Bank to 
reduce the risks of loss on foreign export 
credits, West Germany and several other 
countries came through with $650 million of 
advance payments that Secretary Anderson 
had urged them to make on thelr postwar 
assistance loans. 

The first 6 months of 1961 went well. Ex- 
ports were up imports decreased as a result 
of our slight recession and the advance debt 
payments to the Treasury were enough to 
show almost an equilibrium for the period. 
But it is now apparent that this was only 
temporary improvement. The fundamental 
causes of imbalance had not been removed, 
and the actions to date were inadequate. 
Reducing the duty 5 e, N 

chological than real, for exam 
helps to the extent of only $100 million or 
so a year. 
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Also, not all the administration's actions 
in the first 6 months of 1961 were 
tightening. The Defense Department with- 
drew the limitations on oversea dependents 
almost immediately to placate the military. 
Kennedy's proposals to increase the dollars 
paid out on foreign programs were defeated 
in the Congress, but heavy future commit- 
ments are involved in the Peace Corps and 
the mushrooming alliance for progress in 
Latin America. Since June imports have in- 
creased to record peaks. The deficit in the 
balance of payments for the second half of 
1961 was again at the rate of 83 billion a year, 
and for all of 1961 would have been Close to 
$2.5 billion except for the nonrecurring Ger- 
man debt payment. There are no present 
reasons to expect that 1962 will be better. 
The claims against our gold will grow. 

In all of 1961 we lost $800 million in gold, 
and our reserve is at the lowest point since 
1939. The claims against it are at the high- 
est in history. 

Secretary Dillon’s job is to see that our 
Oversea creditors increase their spending of 
dollars here. If he fails in this, he must 
persuade them to leave their money here, 
not to demand payment in gold. Decisive 
measures and continuing actions are required 
and can be expected. Some of them will be 
outlined in a later article. 

President Kennedy’s place in history will 
suffer badly if his administration doesn’t 
solve this crisis of chronic imbalance. To 
miss or to default is to invite ruinous infla- 
tion and subsequent devaluation and their 
humiliating consequences. Khrushechev's 
experts are surely watching the outcome with 
eager anticipation. Everything depends on 
finding the answer while there is yet con- 
fidence in the future of the dollar. In the 
meantime, under this pressure, we are cer- 
tain to see the decline of the early 1961 
gospels of economic growthmanship and un- 
limited Federal spending, and that Is all to 
the good. 


Unmentionable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star of January 22: 

UNMENTIONABLE 

The g at Saturday night's 
Democratic rally was in the best partisan 
tradition. The past was reviewed with pride 
and the future appraised with hope. If the 
political opposition ever did anything worth- 
while, it evidently escaped the notice of the 
Democratic orators. After all, the party 
faithful had not shelled out $100 a plate 
to hear about the virtues, if any, of the 
GOP. 

We were especially interested in the re- 
marks of President Kennedy. He linked the 
major programs of his administration with 
those of former Democratic Presidents— 
Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
Harry Truman. He also remarked that in 
determining that the United States will not 
be second in space, “We follow Thomas 
Jefferson who sent Lewis and Clark to ex- 
plore the Northwest.” 

The President, however, did not allude to 
other areas in which his administration, as 
well as those that preceded it, would have 
no desire to follow Thomas Jefferson. Par- 
ticularly, we have in mind a Jefferson state- 
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ment as quoted by C. Northcote Parkinson in 
his little book, “The Law and The Profits.” 
Mr. Jefferson commented as follows: 

“I place economy among the first and 
most important virtues, and public debt as 
the greatest of dangers to be feared * * * 
To preserve our independence, we must not 
let our rulers load us with public debt 
We must make our choice between economy 
and liberty or profusion and servitude. 

“If we run into such debts, we must be 
taxed in our meat and drink, in our necessi- 
ties and comforts, in our labor, and in our 
amusements * * * If we can prevent the 
Government from wasting the labor of the 
people, under the pretense of caring for 
them, they will be happy.” 

Naturally, while ringing Thomas Jefferson 
into the act, there would be no inclination 
to mention his views on economy by spokes- 
men for an administration which is urging 
Congress to raise the national debt ceiling 
above the $300 billion mark. 


The Migrant Farm Labor Story—Part 
VIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article which 
appeared in the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun on October 18,1961. Dale 
Wright, the reporter, spent 6 months 
living and working among the migrant 
farmworkers. His reports should con- 
vince this House that Congress must 
act to protect migrant labor: 

Farm Camp SLUM, EXPOSED 8 Years Aco, Is 
STILLE HELL 
(By Dale Wright) 

The great dream of many migrant farm- 
workers, born and reared in a shack in the 
South, is to go North to the land of plenty— 
to find the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow. 

On his first trip “on the season,“ the mi- 
grant finds that dream quickly shattered. I, 
too, was a dreamer when I went into the 
fields in Delaware, New Jersey, and eastern 
Long Island. : 

I found that, unlike the South, there were, 
indeed, a few laws aimed at protecting the 
rights of the itinerant harvester. But the 
truth is that these laws are so scant and so 
po eer ea oa: enforced that they have little 
effect. 


INSPECTED? 


They have had no effect whatever, for ex- 
ample, at one camp where I found the same 
shocking conditions bared by another World- 
Telegram survey 8 years ago, 

I found a mean-looking labor camp on the 
Enos Herbert farm near New Sharon, N.J. 
that a health inspector had visited the day 
before I did. Six inches of slimy water cov- 
ered the concrete block community shower 
room. There was no drainage system. 

About 20 percent living at the camp drew 
their water, for drinking, cooking, and bath- 
ing, from a handpump in the middle of the 
camp compound. The water tasted acrid, 
appeared to be contaminated. In every 
glassful a gritty sediment settled to the bot- 
tom. 


OWES TOO MUCH TO DIE 


In Cedarville, NJ., a little farm town in 
the southwestern corner of the State, a 
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woman crew leader told me that after spend- 
ing most of her life as a migrant, I'm ready 
to lay down and die.” 

She said her name was Mable Brown and 
that she came from Pompano Beach, Fla. 
“I can't die now, though,” she added. “I 
owe too many people.” 

An angular, work-worn woman wearing a 
pair of incongruous jodhpurs, Mrs. Brown 
sald she had brought 17 laborers into Cedar- 
ville in a battered Chevy sedan and a dilapl- 
dated bus. Bad weather, she said, had held 
up the tomato crop and as a result none of 
her crew had earned any money. She was 
paying their food bill out of her own pocket. 

Mrs. Brown's camp was worse than any I 
had seen in the Deep South. She repeated 
an old refrain: Ain't seen any Government 
people around here in a long time.” 

The camp consisted_of a row of shanties— 
off the main road in the woods—with no run- 
ning water, no indoor toilet and no plumbing. 
There was a filthy community shower and a 
cramped, one-room kitchen which served the 
whole camp. 

A mangy dog sprawled in the doorway of 
one shack. A goat and some flea-bitten 
sheep scratched in the dirt in front of the 
row of shanties. A few little children played 
hopscotch in the dirt with the menagerie. 


NO LETTUCE FOR HIM 


One of Mrs. Brown's “help,” a stooped, 
gnarled man in his late sixties, stopped roll- 
ing a cigaret and spoke up: 

“We was chopping lettuce on the Sorantino 
brothers farm a few weeks back, just keepin’ 
busy till the tomatoes got ripe. 

“The bossman sald he was paying $1 an 
hour. When it came time for the money, the 
man didn't give up but 85 cents an hour. He 
didn’t say why; he just told us to move on 
in the pay line. I guess he forgot that we 
were supposed to get the dollar.“ 

Near Woodstown, N.J., a Negro farm laborer 
on the Jill brothers truck farm said the crew 
he worked for was paid 10 cents for each 
basket (five-eighths of a bushel) of tomatoes 
picked. Less than 2 miles away, at a Puerto 
Rican labor camp, Ruben Garcia, a husky, 
tattooed 29-year-old worker, told me he was 
paid 15 cents for the same size basket of 
tomatoes being harvested in the same fields 
for the same grower. 

It was clear that there was a double set 
of standards on the Jill Brothers farm and 
on many others I found. 


WHITE WORKER RARE 


One of the rarities I saw in the migrant 
labor camps along the Atlantic seaboard 
cropped up in Hightstown, N.J., a prosper- 
ous little village between Freehold and 
Trenton. It was a white migrant farm- 
worker. 

I found him perched forlornly by the 
side of a railroad track. He was broke and 
hungry. A scrawny little man, he said be- 
tween dips from a can of snuff that his name 
was Glenn Hubert. “Don't forget, it's spelled 
with two n's.” 

He said he was 46 years old, that he came 
from Madison, Wis., and that he had been 
“on the road for 7 or 8 years.” 

I hadn't seen a white migrant since months 
earlier in Belle Glade, Fla., when I talked 
with a group of them as they shaped up 
for work in the bean flelds. 

Mr. Hubert said he suffered as a white 
man working with migrants. He got the 
least to eat at his labor camp commissary 
and he was the first to feel the brunt of the 
crew leader's anger. 

BEATEN FOR SLOWNESS 

“I don’t pick very fast,” he complained, 
“and the bossman (his crew leader) don't 
stand for no slacking.” He said he had been 
beaten with fists and clubs and pointed to a 
gash on his cheek. 

At another stop in New Jersey—near 
Manalapan—a young mother of three told 
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in painful detall how It feels to get trapped 
at the end of the migrant trail. 

Mrs. Inell Jennings, 27, shooed flies away 
from an infant asleep on a cot and de- 
clared: 

“That child ain’t got a chance. His 
daddy and me want to give him the best 
but we can't do no better than this.“ She 
lived with her family in a two-room tarpaper 
and tin shanty in “Bielson’s Quarters,” a 
Tow of about 20 dilapidated dwellings with- 
out indoor plumbing or sanitary facilities. 
The rent was from $10 to $15 weekly. 

The only time the landlord visits his pri- 
vate housing project is on Saturday morn- 
ing, to collect the rent, 

REPORTED 8 YEARS AGO 

The tragedy of this family's plight is that 
World-Telegram reporter Allan Keller had 
found and reported in shocking detail the 
Same kind of conditions at the same camp 
8 years ago. 

Mrs. Jennings said she had been forced 
to make her home at the quarters 6 years 
ago, after coming there from Tallahassee, 
phat and getting stranded with a farm labor 

W. 

Shuffling down the dirt road which leads 
Of the highway to Bielson's quarters I found 
Thomas Miller. He said he was 51 and that 
he came from Charleston, S. C. At that mo- 
ment, he said, he was looking for a State 
trooper. 

“I've been working with Daisy Durham's 
Outfit,” he said, “and now I'm gonna get 
her arrested.” Mr. Miller said that Mrs. 
Durham, from Plant City, Fla., his crew 
leader, had charged him and six other labor- 
ers—both men and women—$10 weekly rent 
for a one-room shack at the quarters when 
the place had been condemned. 

„ That shack is damned,” the worker said. 
and Blelson's not supposed to rent it.“ He 
explained that his crew leader charged rent 
for it anyway and pocketed the money. 

Mr. Miller's story of cheating and gouging 
Was familiar. I was to hear it many more 
times in New Jersey and New York—more 

than even in Florida. 


Reserve Callup Program Presents a 
Bleak Picture of Muddled Understand- 
ing of the Nation’s Reserve Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


i Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
95 opportunity to bring to the atten- 
den, of my colleagues in this House a 
€velopment that has occurred during 
absence which may have serious con- 
uences. I refer to the unfortunate 
Statements, some of them by high offi- 
ha in the Defense Department, that 
ve brought forth a plethora of slurs 
and misinformation relating to our Re- 
Serve programs. 
am concerned not only that such 
Widespread comment was allowed to 
read unchecked by the Department of 
ense but also about decisions that 
2 Obviously being made relative ta the 
9 of our Reserve components with- 
50 the knowledge of the Congress and 
en due process through legally con- 
tuted bodies established by the Con- 
kress only after exhaustive deliberations 
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on the part of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

Before going into these developments, 
I wish to emphasize that in my judgment 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act, as amend- 
ed in 1955, has well withstood the test 
of time, and we should not be stampeded 
into radical changes to it because of the 
recent experience of the present admin- 
istration with a partial mobilization that 
was hastily conceived and hastily ex- 
ecuted. 

Let me make it emphatically clear that 
I do not for one moment criticize its 
necessity. That decision was one of the 
heavy responsibilities of the President 
which the Congress wholeheartedly sup- 
ported. 

But when radical changes of national 
policy are made, they must be accom- 
panied by responsible and sympathetic 
leadership when the lives of American 
citizens are suddenly affected. 

The recent partial mobilization did 
represent a very radical change in na- 
tional policy. It marked the first time 
in our history that Army, Navy, and Air 
Force Reserves were involuntarily re- 
called during peacetime without at least 
the declaration of a limited national 
emergency. 

Even so, the Reserves of all services 
attached to drilling units responded 
magnificently. 

The Army called a substantial number 
of units from the Army Reserve and Na- 
tional Guard, including three divisions. 
They all reported to their stations on 
time. An important segment of com- 
petent combat strength was added to the 
Army at once. Among these divisions 
was a Reserve training division which 
took over training missions which 
promptly freed several combat divisions 
for deployment. 

The Navy’s selected Reserve respond- 
ed immediately. It provided 40 destroyer 
types, 18 air squadrons with 190 aircraft 
to the fleet. These ships and aircraft 
squadrons were and are manned and 
commanded by Reserves. They have 
taken their places alongside their pro- 
fessional contemporaries of the Regular 
Navy without incident and without any 
postmobilization training. 

Some of the destroyers were off the 
coast of the Dominican Republic during 
that crisis. The naval air squadrons 
are antisubmarine types and commenced 
their ASW surveillance patrols on the 
day they reported. They are flying these 
patrols at the present moment. 

This was accomplished smoothly, 
quickly and without complaint. 

The Air Reserve Forces provided 11 
heavy air transport squadrons with 88 
aircraft, and 25 fighter and reconnais- 
sance squadrons with 576 jet aircraft 
that became immediately operational. 
Many at the present time are overseas 
flying alongside their professional con- 
temporaries, adding significantly to the 
coverage of our combat alerts and to the 
tonnage of our strategic airlift. 

Their senior Air Force commanders 
have been exceptionally enthusiastic de- 
scribing their competent, professional 
performance. 

All of this marks an achievement un- 
surpassed in this Nation’s history. It 
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sets forth in bold relief a convincing 
demonstration of the readiness and ef- 
fectiveness of our citizen soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen achieved through the pro- 
visions of the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

The complaints which caused so much 
unfavorable publicity emanated from the 
so-called fillers who were not members 
of units and who were called up to bring 
units up to strength. They were not 
paid reservists and they had little reason 
to expect to be mobilized at this time. 

They came from pools of reservists 
with Ready Reserve obligations under 
the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act. Many of them had just 
completed 2 years of active duty in the 
Army under the draft. Not being mem- 
bers of the organized units, they were, 
of course, not oriented and disciplined 
for the callup. Under these circum- 
stances an almost certain climate for 
complaints was established. 

This was clear enough to the Congress 
which cautioned against it. 

Nevertheless, the complaints that were 
received were relatively few and were 
magnified out of all proportion. 

The morale of these recalled reservists 
has remained high. Reports come in 
from all sides attesting to this. 

One may be sure however that this 
morale has not been sustained by any 
leadership from the Defense Department 
with such statements from high-level 
civilian officials as “that’s what we've 
been paying them for,” “reservists have 
not oriented themselves to the thought 
that they are called up to prevent a war 
rather than to fight,” and “we must in- 
crease the Regular forces since we can- 
not rely upon the Reserves.” 

Relatedly a “Why Me” pamphlet has 
been issued by the Defense Department— 
perhaps to offset a tempest in a teapot 
of their own making that got out of 
control. 

But let us turn to even more serious 
matters—the future of the Reserves. 

ARMY RESERVE 


Rumors persist that a wholesale re- 
organization of the Army Reserve has 
been planned and approved. The Presi- 
dent has indicated such action. This 
reorganization has not been processed 
through the General Staff Committee on 
Army Reserve Policy as required by law. 

Section 3033, title 10, United States 
Code, requires that “Each policy or reg- 
ulation affecting the organization, dis- 
tribution, training appointment, assign- 
ment, promotion or discharge of mem- 
bers of the Army Reserve shall be pre- 
pared by a committee of officers of the 
appropriate divisions of the Army Gen- 
eral Staff and of an equal number of 
officers of the Army Reserve”—General 
Staff Committee on Army Reserve 
Policy. 

This committee was not consulted even 
though it actually was in session during 
the time these decisions were being made. 

This “end run” around the law has 
caused the Chairman of the Committee 
on Army Reserve Policy to write a formal 
letter of protest to the Secretary of the 
Army, according to newspaper reports. 

The Reserve Forces Policy Board es- 
tablished by law as the advisory body 
to the Secretary of Defense on Reserve 
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affairs did not participate in this reor- 
ganizaiton. In fact, as far as I can de- 
termine, this important statutory Board 
was not even consulted. 

And finally the Congress, which is 
charged with the responsibility of rais- 
ing, maintaining, and regulating the 
services, has not been informed. 


NAVAL RESERVE 


This fine component of our Reserves 
turned in an outstanding demonstration 
of professional readiness. They achieved 
the posture through serious, rugged drill 
participation. One would expect that 
the training of those in the Selected Re- 
serve not yet called would be increased— 
but what has actually happened? 

The Navy’s Selected Reserve was set 
at 135,000. The Armed Services Com- 
mittee has accepted this target estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Defense. 

Yet, the present administration 
limited the Navy to a Reserve budget for 
1962 to maintain its Reserve at 125,000. 
This marked a cut of $3 million from the 
1961 budget. 

This was further compounded by the 
use of the transfer authority by the Sec- 
retary of Defense to additionally reduce 
this training budget, along with endless 
restrictions by comptrollers at various 
echelons. 

The result has been a reduction in 
drills during December for the Selected 
Resarve, the elimination of pay for com- 
manding officers of the Naval Reserve 
Officers Schools and a denial of active 
duty for training to officers of the Navy's 
specialist component even though they 
volunteered to take this duty without 
pay. 

From a morale viewpoint these re- 
servists deserve better than this nig- 
gardly treatment. From a training view- 
point it is almost unbelievable that such 
action should be taken when the Presi- 
dent has indicated the existence of a 
situation bordering on a national emer- 
gency. 

THE AIR RESERVE FORCES 

These splendid reservists equalled the 
Navy in producing a convincing demon- 
stration of not only of readiness but also 
of the important position they fitted in 
the Air Force military posture. We all 
know of the manifest need for strategic 
airlift and these Reserves provided just 
that. The Air National Guard at the 
same time provided the essential aug- 
mentation to fighter squadrons in Eu- 
rope. 

Yet each year we see them slowly 
choked off by steadily decreasing funds 
for training, maintenance, equipment, 
and flying hours. 

The Air Force Reserve has another 
important facet— the recovery compo- 
nent. This is an all-important feature 
which has had enthusiastic approval of 
the Congress. Yet several million dol- 
lars of the funds appropriated by Con- 
gress for their training has been im- 
pounded, even though other segments of 
the administration are emphasizing the 
essentiality of an overall national post- 
strike recovery and recomposition capa- 
bility. 

CONCLUSION 

The succession of events, when put in 

perspective, presents a bleak picture of 
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muddled understanding of the Nation's 
Reserve Forces. Implicit in this is a dis- 
turbing feature of constitutional evasion. 

The abolition of the Assistant Secre- 
taries for Reserve in each of the services, 
the hastily and poorly handled callup, 
the lack of leadership accompanied by 
ill-considered statements, the avoid- 
ance of the use of statutory boards and 
the inexcusable withholding of funds ap- 
propriated by the Congress are pieces 
that fall into a pattern of philosophy 
which if fully exploited may seriously 
weaken the Nation's mobilization base 
and the ability of the Congress to control 
it. 

It is my fervent hope that the Congress 
will hold extensive hearings on this sub- 
ject of overriding importance and restore 
the firm foundation of national security 
that lies in our strong mobilization base: 
the deterrent feature which its existence 
imposes upon any enemy, and the ability 
to achieve victory which its full use, if 
necessary, will insure. 


Room on the Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing from the Wall Street Journal, 
January 18, 1962: 

Room on THE RIGHT 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

The orchestrated thunder that has been 
unloosed upon so-called right extremism 
serves two purposes for the American left. 

First, by exaggerating the influence of the 
hot-blooded anti-Communists, proponents of 
massive Federal intervention at home tend to 
shift the spotlight from their own hot- 
blooded activities for a socialist or neo-so- 
cialist state. Second, by using a shotgun 
attack on the extremists, the militant “lib- 
erals“ hope the public mind will link all con- 
servatives with the ideas of an intemperate 
few. 

These tactics are, of course, made easier by 
those extremists who are receiving far more 
publicity than they deserve. 

Those who assert that ex-President Eisen- 
hower is an agent or dupe of communism 
and those who drill for supposedly imminent 
guerrilla warfare are obviously quite out of 
touch with reality. And there are, as there 
always have been, scurrilous little groups 
that try to peddle religious and racial hatred 
under an unconvincing camouflage of anti- 
communism. 

But authentic conservatives who have 
nothing to do with such aberrations can find 
plenty of sound political and intellectual 
positions to defend on unstaked ground well 
to the right of the New Frontier. For to- 
day's real conservatives are those who cham- 
pion individual freedom against the power of 
unlimited Government growth, 

EXUBERANT ORATORY 

Foreign visitors to America, in the first 
decades of the Republic, were sometimes im- 
pressed by the addiction of some Americans 
to braggadocio and exuberant oratory. And, 
perhaps as an inheritance from those times, 
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some individuals and groups that think of 
themselves as conservative give voice to 
sweeping statements of purpose in which 
rational thought is at a discount. 

And this plays right into the hands of 
those who would like to attach a crackpot 
label to conservative thinking in general, 

But rational thought is just the quality 
conservatives should cultivate if they wish 
to meet effectively the misrepresentations 
and half truths of leftwingers and offer 
reasonable and convincing alternatives to 
Government policies and social trends of 
which they disapprove. For instance, one 
need not endorse everything the late Sena- 
tor Joseph McCarthy said or did to recognize 
that some of McCarthy’s targets, on their 
published records, were fairly chargeable 
with gross pro-Communist bias. 

One need not subscribe to fantasies of 
wholesale treason to recognize that political 
ignorance and naivete, combined with the 
infiltration of Communist sympathizers into 
Government service, wrought much harm to 
American interests during and after World 
War II and is a real danger still. 

The discriminating conservative may not 

believe that it would be financially advisable 
to eliminate the progressive personal income 
tax as a source of Federal revenue, given 
the constant necessity to keep up with and 
counter the military challenge of commu- 
nism. 
But he may quite reasonably argue that 
rates of over 50 percent are self-defeating 
and bring in little revenue. He may argue 
that the United States might well follow the 
general European practice of shifting some 
of the burden from direct to indirect taxa- 
tion, that there is a poor fiscal case for the 
capital gains tax, and that the encourage- 
ment of private capital formation is a desir- 
able objective from the standpoint of em- 
ployment and production. 

Again one need not be a Scrooge, out to 
grind the faces of the poor, to be shocked 
by the court ruling against the Newburgh 
plan to combat chiseling on relief or to chal- 
lenge the epithets “Inhuman” and “medie- 
val“ with which this plan has been damned 
in liberal circles. 

What is so unreasonable or inhuman about 
making welfare payments for food, clothing 
and rent in voucher form? In some cases 
this might be a useful measure for the 
protection of the family of an alcoholic or 
a drug addict, 

FAIR STANDARD 


Why shouldn't the compensation of the 
lowest-pald city employe be taken as a fair 
maximum standard of payment for a family 
of comparable size on relief? Or why 
shouldn't the home environment, in cases 
of aid to dependent children, be investigated 
and the children removed to foster homes if 
conditions of gross immorality are found? 
If State and Federal laws rule out such rea- 
sonable precautions against abuse of public 
relief, these laws should be changed. 

The discriminating conservative will view 
with some skepticism proposals to break off 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. 
Such a step would make practical sense only 
if all hope of averting large-scale war were 
gone; and the situation has not yet reached 
that point. For the same reason he will not 
rule out negotiation with the Soviet Union, 
full of pitfalls and fruitless as such negotia- 
tions often have been. 

On the other hand, the conservative will 
be opposed to what might be called negotia- 
tion mongering, to talk for talk’s sake, and 
to anything savoring of negotiating under a 
gun. That is the way not to peace with 
honor, but to war after incurring dishonor. 

The authentic conservative will remember 
the implied injunction of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence to show “a de- 
cent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 
But he will not carry this so far as to submit 
vital interests of the United States to the 
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outcome of a straw vote of the United Na- 
tions, increasingly composed as this organi- 
Zation is of nations which possess little in 
common with the United States as regards 
historical background and current problems. 
ANTICOLONIAL CRUSADE 


The intelligent conservative will recognize 
the accomplished fact that the former great 
colonial empires have gone with the wind. 
But he will strongly resist letting the United 
States be dragged into anticolonial crusades 
or into U.N. wars that spread devastation in 
the name of restoring peace and order. 

Without succumbing to the delusions that 
adequate national defense is expendable or 
that peace can be had cheaply, the conserva- 
tive will stand firmly for a balanced budget 
at a figure that will not bite too deeply into 
the ability of the individual to consume and 
to save. He will point to three obvious 
sources of possible saving in the public reve- 
nue: A foreign aid program of which much 
goes to unfriendly nations; and incredibly 
wasteful and cumbersome farm subsidy pro- 
gram; and the operations of a big bureau- 
cratic machine. 

Here, in outline, is firm ground on which 
American conservatives can take a stand, 
distinct from the aberrations of the extreme 
right and from the collectivist implications 
of the New Frontier. 


First Federal of Peoria, III., To Stimulate 
Neighborhood Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most progressive home financing in- 
Stitutions in the Nation is setting an 
excellent example of the American way 
to rebuild our cities. The First Federal 
Savings & Loan Association of Peoria, 

„ has announced a new program of 
Working with neighborhood groups, 
church groups, and civic associations to 
rehabilitate entire blocks of homes in 
Our older neighborhoods. This program 
does not mvolve any special Federal aids 
or subsidies. 

Here is how the program works. After 
the citizens of the neighborhood have 
decided on their rehabilitation plan, the 

t Federal will undertake the financ- 
ing whether it involves property im- 
Provement loans for one house, a new 
Mortgage for another, or an increased 
Mortgage for another. This association 
Will also make available its experts in 
Planning the rehabilitation and work, 
and in working out the financial de- 


This sayings and loan association, 
Whose officers, staff, and members have 
Contributed so much of their time and 
energy to civic and charitable projects, 

to be commended, and, under unani- 
1 consent, I insert in the Recor the 

ollowing newspaper article: 

[From the Peoria Journal Star, Jan. 18, 1962] 
Fmst Fruzaal To Support NÉIGHSORHOOD 
RENEWAL PLANS 
‘ A promise of adequate financial support 
hrough private financing for urban renewal 
Projects was given by the president of First 

Savings & Loan Association at the 
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association’s annual meeting Wednesday 
night. 

If homeowners in a certain area, such as 
one block, got together and collectively de- 
cided to repair or rebuild their homes, the 
local financial institution would provide the 
necessary counsel and money. 

A. D. Theobald, president of the associa- 
tion, told directors and members: 

“We believe there are many areas in cen- 
tral Illinois where everyone concerned would 
benefit by organizing programs of neighbor- 
hood preservation and rehabilitation. Such 
programs require adequate credit support in 
the form of mortgage loans, additional ad- 
vances on existing homes and unsecured 
property improvement loans. 

“The concensus is that such programs, to 
be really successful, must originate with and 
be carried on by the neighborhoods con- 
cerned. However, the association promises 
adequate financial support and attentive 
counsel to all such programs and hopes some 
initial projects can be started in 1962.“ 

The thinking,.it was explained, is that 
individual homeowners may be reluctant to 
fix their homes if they feel so and so down 
the block isn't going to fix his. More liberal 
financing is available if all homeowners go 
together on the job. 

First Federal would counsel them on the 
advisability of rebuilding to tearing down 
the structures and plan financial assistance, 
all independent of the Federal Government. 
Rather than being called urban renewal, a 
Government term, such projects would be 
neighborhood renewal and rehabilitation. 

In a message delivered by John G. Welch, 
chairman of the board of directors, it was 
noted that First Federal completed 1961 
with substantial gains in assets, loans, sav- 
ings accounts, and safety reserves. During 
1961 assets increased by $11,293,489 to a 
total of $97,111,483, an increase of 13 percent. 

Other statistics were 5,638 new savings ac- 
counts started, savings increased by $7,470,- 
425, mortgage loans granted totaled 1,388 
amounting to $21,239,580, earnings distrib- 
uted to savers were $3,021,774 or $297,139 
greater than any previous year and safety 
reserve accounts were increased by $681,420 
to a new high total of $6,199,248. 

Theobald outlined the 1962 association 
program which is based on a continuation of 
economic recovery throughout the year, He 
said, “We expect our savings totals to in- 
crease less but the increase in loans to be 
greater than during 1961, with the real 
estate market expected to be somewhat more 
active than has been in the past 2 years.” 

In a pointed reference to race relations, 
Theobald observed, “The association repeats 
its policy of nondiscrimination as to home 
financing, savings, and employment oppor- 
tunities.” 75 

He also declared that the addition to the 
savings building should be completed this 
year, substantially increasing the associa- 
tion's ability to serve the central Illinois 
area. Such service will place more emphasis 
on financing multifamily rental housing, 
housing for the aged and for Negro citizens. 

All present officers were reelected or re- 
appointed. 


Promises and the Federal Payroll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1962 
Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the size of 
the Federal payroll and its effect on the 


budget are matters of utmost concern to 
all of us here in the Congress and to 
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Americans across our land. This coming 
fiscal year particularly should be one of 
frugality in view of the closeness of our 
national expenditures to our income. 

My attention has been drawn to a 
comparison of the administration’s 
promises and its record on reducing the 
number of Federal employees. It will be 
of general interest, I am sure, in evaluat- 
ing the seriousness of the administration 
1 5 “unig ta a balanced budget in 

Under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I include the following 
editorial entitled “Battle of the Bulging 
Payroll,” from the Wall Street Journal 
of January 18, 1962: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 18, 1962] 
BATTLE OF THE BULGING PAYROLL 

"I am * * * especially desirous,” said 
President Kennedy in his statement last 
October to Cabinet officers and agency heads, 
“that the number of Government employees 
be limited to the minimum consistent with 
getting the job done. There is no question 
that employment can be held substantially 
below the levels which would be possible 
under the funds authorized by the Congress, 
if strong efforts are made to achieve increases 
in productivity and efficiency * * * and to 
staff each activity with only the minimum 
number of employees needed to carry out 
our objectives. I expect each of you to make 
such efforts." 

But somewhere along the way the deeds 
called for by these fine words have not been 
forthcoming. As our Mr. Nelson reported 
the other day, “Almost all signs suggest pay- 
rolls continue to inch upward despite the 
President's economy intentions.“ 

Perhaps it is understandable, in view of 
the Government's desire to advance U.S. 
space explorations with all speed, that the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, increasing its staff by 30 percent an- 
nually, now is busily recruiting 2,000 addi- 
tional engineers and scientists. Less 
comprehensible, however, is what is happen- 
ing among more pedestrian agencies. 

For instance, the Agriculture Department's 
payroll by midyear will be 7,000 bigger than 
it is now; the Interior Department has gained 
5,000 employees since January 1961; the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department's 
announced reduction of more than 600 jobs 
turns out to be a cutback In positions that 
have never been filled; Federal Aviation 
Agency and Bureau of Public Roads staffs 
are increasing. 

Some of this growth, to be sure, can be 
blamed on programs launched by the previ- 
ous administration, But in the wake of the 
President’s October message the push up- 
ward has not even shown signs of leveling 
off. The taxpayers will be looking, in Mr. 
Kennedy’s budget message this noon, for 
something with more muscle than the “I 
expect every man to do his duty“ sort of 
approach to payroll limits. 

If they do not find it there, they can only 
assume that in the battle of the bulging 
Federal payroll, the administration is sur- 
rendering without losing a single man. 


One Hundred and Fifty Years Ago 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, there 
are times when a review of the past may 
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serve a useful purpose as a guide for the 
present and the future. 

A poem written a century and a half 
ago was the inspiration for a most pro- 
vocative editorial which appeared in the 
first edition of the “new look” edition of 
the West Shore Times, Lemoyne, Pa. 

In it the editor reaffirms the thinking 
of many today that the next war will not 
be fought on the battlefields of earth, 
but, rather in the minds of men for 
principles that far outweigh material 
things. In this battle each of us has a 
starring role which, in turn, gives us a 
tremendous responsibility. 

The editorial follows: 


“Say NOT THE STRUGGLE NAUGHT AVAILETH” 


This is the title, and the first line, of a 
poem that Arthur Hugh Clough wrote a cen- 
tury and a half ago. It is a strange little 
poem, for two reasons. For one, it is found 
in all the anthologies of English poetry and 
so, by itself, has given an otherwise for- 
gotten writer a place in what Rebecca West 
has called the continuance of literature— 
for literature, with history, goes on and on, 
in a certain pattern, like the links of a 
chain. 

For the other, the body of the poem pos- 
sesses an amazing symbolism that applies 
perfectly to the great events of the present 
day—and of the events and crises and de- 
feats and victories that are to come. 

Make no mistake about it—we live in a 
world dominated by two great and totally 
inimical powers, the United States and the 
Soviet Union. If history teaches anything, 
it teaches that prolonged coexistence under 
these circumstances is an impossibility. One 
power—war or no war—will become the 
primary power. It will lead the other na- 
tions of the world in a certain direction. 

At present the cold war is being fought 
on an economic front. There are abundant 
statistics to prove that in this we, and the 
other Western Powers, have a superiority 
of resources. We are able to produce more 
of virtually everything the nations of the 
world want and need. But the East—and it 
must be remembered that Russia is both an 
Asiatic as well as a European nation—has 
vast reservoirs of little-tapped resources 
which she is now developing. So has China, 
with her incredible population of some 700 
million slaves of the state. And the Com- 
munist powers can, and will, direct the whole 
energies of their dictatorships to the pur- 
poses of the dictators. 

Under these conditions, it can be expected 
that there will be an economic stalemate— 
exactly as, it seems, there is a stalemate of 
weapons in which each side has the capacity 
to destroy the other. And if this stalemate 
occurs, where will the war be fought? 

That question is easily answered. It will 
be fought for minds—for sets of principles 
which go far beyond any material considera- 
tions. The peoples of this torn world will 
be free to do as they choose, within the 
limitations long imposed by the laws of 
civilization—or they will be driven by their 
masters. 

It is a queer and sorry fact that the na- 
tion which speaks out most often against 
colonialism, the Soviet Union, has become 
the greatest and cruelest colonial power of 
the modern age. And it is a queer and sorry 
fact that the new and underdeveloped na- 
tions listen to Russia's siren song and, be- 
cause of ignorance or misunderstanding, so 
often accept it. 

What we stand for—and what the West 
stands for—must be emphasized with all 
weight at home—in schools, in the churches, 
in government, in the labor, and business, 
and farm organizations everywhere. 

We cannot lead if we do not first under- 
stand where we hope and intend to lead to. 
And we cannot qualify and limit the ideal 
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of individual freedom if we are to remain 
free, and help others to become free. 

The task ahead will not be easy. It will 
be slow, tortuous. There will be reverses. 
But here is where the symbolism of Arthur 
Hugh Clough's poem fits us now. The last 
two verses read: 


“For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


“And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright.” 


That is what we must prove to confused 
people everywhere: “Westward, look, the 
land is bright.” 


U.S. Trade Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, there 
has recently been a succession of articles 
by Mr. Henry Gemmill on the Common 
Market and the U.S. trade problems 
which, in my opinion, are well worth- 
while reading. Mr. Gemmill points out 
quite clearly that the solution is not 
merely connected with higher tariffs or 
lower tariffs but involves the very great 
fundamental of reduced U.S. manufac- 
turing and industrial costs. 

I trust that all Members will have a 
chance to read these before the coming 
debate on the administration tariff pro- 
posals 


One of the above-mentioned articles 
follows: 
From the Wall Street Journal] 


U.S. TRADE TROUBLE—COMMON MARKET 
CHALLENGE CAN'T Be Met BY TARIFF 
JUGGLING ALONE 

(By Henry Gemmill) 

The great debate over future American 
trade policy is now well underway, with 
much of its logic coming through as sharp 
and simple as a singing commercial. 

Listening, one might suppose that if Con- 
gress next year will just make the right 
choice between two _alternatives—lower 
tariffs or higher fences against imports— 
then disaster will be avoided and prosperity 
assured. The birth and growth of Europe's 
Common Market, which looms as an enor- 
mous event of this century, is treated as 
a neat punchline for each rival sales pitch. 

Free traders sing that high-tariff isola- 
tionism could be the death of us, but there's 
a golden opportunity to sell oodles of wares 
to a booming Europe if the Common Market 
will make its trade wall low, in exchange for 
dismantlement of U.S. duties. 


Protectionists chant that breaching U.S. 
tariff dikes while the Common Market's out- 
put is rising would bring fatal flooding of 
the market here at home, but the American 
economy can be kept snug and safe if im- 
port barriers are built higher. 


POTENTIAL IMPACT 


Either doctrine may be splendid for ram- 
ming legislation through Congress, But 
both cannot be true. And the suspicion 
arises that neither one adequately describes 
the potential impact of the Common Market; 
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that neither prepares this Nation for major 
alterations—far beyond tariff tinkering— 
which may ultimately be forced upon nearly 
every sector of the economy. 

To some who have been pondering more 
than preaching, and especially among those 
who have gone over and had a look at what 
is actually happening in Common Market 
factories, a dour thought occurs. It is this: 
The Unted States could turn either toward 
freer trade or stiffer protectionism (or, as 
may well happen, toward a hodgepodge of 
both) with equally dismal results—a gradual, 
pervasive, chronic stagnation of the economy. 

Talk along this line is hardly heard amidst 
the din, perhaps because it can offer no at- 
tractively simple gospel of salvation. It is 
not defeatist, but it can fairly be called pes- 
simistic. For it is inclined to believe that if 
trade policy alone is altered, if other agoniz- 
ing adjustments are neglected, then Amer- 
ica’s pockets of unemployment can multiply, 
its business booms can fizzle, and govern- 
mental dreams of economic growth can 
vanish in a struggle with this stagnation. 

Why is this? 

Because, whichever direction the United 
States turns in trade policy, it encounters 
an entirely unprecedented economic prospect. 
For the first time since it became an indus- 
trial society, this Nation will find its factories 
at war along an enormous front against an 
oversea industry which before long should 
have an essential capability for fabricating 
any product, almost without exception, at 
lower cost. That is the meaning of the 
Common Market—low costs, written in giant 
letters not merely over the map of West 
Europe but the map of world markets. 

Lower foreign wages we have long con- 
fronted, certainly, but industrialized America 
has never before faced a general pattern of 
lower foreign costs. 

It has been a commonplace of economics, 
and the lingering U.S. export surplus still re- 
flects it, that our successful manufacturers 
have more than overcome the wage disadvan- 
tage by mass production—with the huge 
Yankee assembly line achieving lower unit 
cost than the Belgian craftsman, with the 
intricate plumbing of an American con- 
tinuous flow chemical works producing more 
cheaply than the Italian stirring his batch- 
pot. 

This mass making of things, which has 
hitherto enabled U.S. industry to survive 
and thrive and sell abroad, stemmed not 
from genetic superiority but from a gigantic 
domestic market, unique in the world. Soon, 
if the plain promise of the European Com- 
mon Market is fulfilled, this American phe- 
nomenon will no longer be unique; on the 
contrary it can be shoved into a poor second 
place. 

Western Europe, disposing of its internal 
trade hurdles, will by population arithmetic 
constitute a greater mass market than the 
United States and thereby gain superior po- 
tentiality for mass production. If that po- 
tential is realized in practice, America’s one 
great saving advantage seems destined to be 
reduced to inferiority. 

And at that turning point of history any 
continuing wage differential will bite with 
full force as never before. And remember 
that low wages abroad can trim not just 
payroll costs but the cost of transport, the 
cost of research for improved processes and 
products, the cost of building or reequipping 
factories. 

Many of these factories are brand new, 
others are abuilding, most are yet to rise, 
embodying the most modern efficiencies, 
competing against aging US. facilities. How 
will a comparable host of new factories be 
hatched here, where industry after industry 
complains of excess capacity? 

GLOOMY LINE 

Since it deals with the future, this gloomy 
line of reasoning cannot pretend to be facts 
but at best, informed foreboding which 
should be probed and challenged. If it does 
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have substantial validity, this conclusion is 
hard to avoid: 

An America which alters no more than 
the rulebooks handed to its customs collec- 
tors will before long discover the Common 
Market is able to offer to the world prices 
decisively lower than US. price tags, and 
not just for such specialties as bicycles, 
Watches and midget autos, but for whole 
Massive catalogs of consumer goods and of 
Wares bought by industry, item by item 
through thousands of items. 

In the end, U.S. producers could be left 
with a lingering pricing advantage only in 
their own specialties; it is entirely possible 
Europe will never develop a mass-market 
appetite for peanut butter. 

The planned and unplanned responses 
America will make as it first senses and then 
Suffers so smashing an economic impact 
elude full comprehension, They are every 
bit as dificult to assess as were the long- 
term military and diplomatic consequences 
when the Soviet tested its first atomic bomb 
and rocketed its first sputnik. Think back 
to those days; it seemed that something 
terribly significant had happened; yet no one 
knew precisely what the significance was, 
and years later we still do not know whether 
to dig fallout shelters, or whether to bulld 
B-70 bombers, nor how to manage nuclear 
rocket diplomacy for a satisfactory settle- 
Ment in Berlin. 

It may turn out, of course, that this par- 
allel is overdrawn. It could happen that 
Europe will never achieve a real Common 
Market; the schedule of its phased creation 
Could bog down, the Germans could swing 
out of it for an accommodation with the 
Russians, the French could haye another 
revolution, the British could decide not to 
join. In which case, America’s whole debate 
Over trade policy might prove pointless. 

OUTPACED BY BUSINESSMEN ' 


But. there is every indication that the 
Common Market will indeed become a reality, 
Perhaps far faster than the American mar- 
ket can gird to meet it. 

West Europe's statesmen huddle to plan 
Merger of more nations into their Common 
Market, they chide each other for every delay 
in scheduling new steps of economic unity. 
Yet they are outpaced by European business- 
men, whose industrial integration leapfrogs 
national boundaries ahead of the political 
Schedule. And they in turn are crowded by 
the crush of Yankee businessmen; nearly 
every sizable U.S. corporation is staking out 
a Common Market beachhead, and blueprints 
Of growth are in the top drawer. 

An American company can of course flee 
the American economy; & growing number 
already do the bulk of their business abroad. 

merely illustrates the Nation's problem, 
but cannot solve it. 
è As factories standing on US. soil yield to 
hose in Western Europe the primacy of high 
Production and low pricing, the American 
economy may find no easy escape. : 

After the United States lost its atomic 
monopoly, neither disarmament talks nor 
rearmament dispelled the unprecedented 
Military peril from the Soviet; it seems un- 
Ukely that elther lower tariffs or higher 
Protectionism will serve as a sufficient re- 
poousa to the unprecedented economic chal- 
tage of Western Europe. The rival debating 

ams, each intent on pushing a particular 
1 Program through Congress, can scarce- 
ee be expected to puncture their own argu- 
sean with talk of this sort, though traces 

it appear in private conversations of some 
Participants, Yet perhaps pessimism can be 
ieee by peculiar indirection even in the 
2 Public exhortations; each side sounds 
9 deal more convincing when attacking 
the „Ponente Proposals than when counting 
8 its own charter course would 
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TOUGH DECISIONS 


If a protectionist cries that slashing 
tarifls—or even leaving them unchanged— 
would be followed by a damaging flow of im- 
ports, one has the queasy sensation that his 
prediction is difficult to disprove. If a free 
trader declaims that raising barriers—or even 
leaving them unchanged—would be followed 
by loss of our traditional sales in Europe, 
it is not at all easy to think of a crushing 
reply. The hopeful citizen is tempted to 
dismiss with all his heart one or the other 
of these gloomy forecasts. But it is re- 
markably awkward to do, with the brain. 

This is not to say that all is lost, or that 
the trade policy decision facing the Nation 
is meaningless or minor. On the contrary, 
it is essential to make that decision, but 
essential to do so with harsh realism and 
with the understanding that still tougher 
decisions lie ahead. 


Cart Before the Horse? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, con- 
siderable discussion is taking place in the 
press on the subject of liberalism and 
conservatism. Also, on the question of 
who is liberal and who is conservative. 

An editorial recently appeared in the 
Sunday edition of the Bristol (Va.) 
Herald-Courier and Virginia-Tennes- 
sean, It isa thoughtful statement by the 
Herald-Courier editor, Mr, Jim Baxley. 
It merits the attention of all my col- 
leagues and all who are interested, and 
concerned, about the current discussion 
of liberalism and conservatism. 

I, therefore, wish to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include this 
editorial as it was printed on December 
31, 1961: 

LIBERALS, CONSERVATIVES GET CART BEFORE 

HORSE 
(By Jim Baxley) 

Iam convinced that sometime in the com- 
ing year I will meet a man who describes 
himself as a conservative liberal. This con- 
tradiction of terms will not trouble him in 
the least, if he eyen recognizes it as such. 

My friend will not be some kind of a nut. 
Naive, perhaps, but not a nut. Most likely, 
he will be a rather ordinary sort, like most 
of us, who has as much difficulty as anyone 
else in separating left from right while dis- 
daining the middle of the road. 

I think I will envy him, At least he will 
have ended his confusion, which is more 
than most of us are able todo. He will have 
found, albeit in his own mind, a label which 
permits him to be either conservative or 
liberal while retaining his more basic identity 
as an American. 

This is not easy. Our wild-eyed liberals 
tell us it is un-American to be supremely 
patriotic. Our pompous conservatives tell 
us it is un-American to believe in the New 
Deal, the Fair Deal, the New Frontier, social 
security, or anything else smacking of what 
is often termed the “welfare state.” 

MESS OF MALARKEY 
Both have a cart before the horse phllos- 
ophy. Under the formulas they foster, you 
must decide whether you're a conservative 
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or a liberal before they will admit you're 
also an American or brand you as some kind 
of crackpot traitor. All this, of course, is a 
mess of malarkey, which will win me nos 
friends on either fringe, glory be. 

It would seem to me that a man is elther 
an American or he is not an American. It 
makes little difference, moving from that 
base, whether-he is a liberal or a conserva- 
tive—though I find much on each side which 
makes me shy away from either designation. 

Even if you don't ask them, they will tell 
you what they believe is necessary to what I 
consider the simple process of being an 
American, Their most basic argument is 
that you must agree with them—which is, 
in itself, contrary to what being an Ameri- 
can really means. 

It is the nature of an American to be obsti- 
nate and ornery when he feels like it. An 
American is a man who prizes his individual- 
ity, who holds strong opinions which he 
will expound at the drop of an idea. He has 
a love of country which leads him to throw 
himself fearfully, yet courageously, into bat- 
tle against those who would destroy his Na- 
tion. He has a soft spot in his heart which 
leads him to hold out a helping hand to his 
fellow men—but he places his fellow Ameri- 
cans first on this list. 


PRODUCT OF PATRIOTS 


Most of all, an American dislikes being told 
he is not an American. He is, in the final 
analysis, a product of Patrick Henry and 
Stephen Decatur and other noble patriots 
who might today be branded “un-American.” 

So it appears unseemly for those on the 
left and those on the right to demand that 
the most of us meet their qualifications if 
we are to call ourselves Americans. 

If they want to be liberals or conserva- 
tives, that's their business. But let no one 
brand me un-American because I happen to 
disagree. If the worst comes, I may join my 
friend and become a conservative liberal. 
Right now, I'm content to be just an Ameri- 
can—borrowing a phrase from the late Sam 
Rayburn—without suffix, prefix, or additive. 


Putting Broadway on a Local Level 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the San Diego Union, 
San Diego, Calif., Sunday, July 23, 1961: 

PUTTING BROADWAY ON a LOCAL LEVEL 

San Diego's neighborly Starlight Opera is 
unique on the Southland summertime cal- 
endar for one good reason: It can make the 
girl next door look like a Broadway star. 

A good example of ‘this is Patricia Wake- 
man who was dazzling as Saloon Singer 
Frenchy in the Starlight opener, “Destry 
Rides Again.” 

Miss Wakeman's nine dancehall queen 
costumes, as well as all other costumes and 
sets in the local production, had that Broad- 
way sparkle because they were originally used 
by the national road show company of 

In fact, "Destry Rides Again” became the 
10th professional collection of costumes and 
sets to be purchased by the San Diego Civic 
Light Opera Association, Inc., for Starlight 
use, And Miss Wakeman’s gowns, which 
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originally cost $1,200, and the entire as- 
sembly of properties which were estimated 
somewhere between $50,000 to $75,000, were 
purchased by the association for a fraction 
of that price. ; 

Since 1950, Starlight has been able to buy 
and use complete production properties from 
Broadway or road show companies. 

TOP DESIGNERS’ SETS AMONG COLLECTION 


At least 84 large scenic drops designed 
by such top New York scenic masters as 
Raoul Pene du Bois, Jo Mielziner and Wil- 
liam and Jean Eckert, now cover at least 
one-fourth of the empty space in the circular 
Ford Building in front of Balboa Park Bowl 
where Starlight performs for 10 weeks each 
summer, And the collection of props and 
costumes covers everything from a dollar 
feather duster to a $100 feather gown. 

In addition, some 18 complete shows de- 
signed locally and built by Los Angeles scene 
shops are also stored in the Ford Building. 

How Starlight goes about turning the 
Park Bowl into Shubert Theater is explained 
by Earl J. Cantos, a San Diego attorney who 
last year became president of the board of 
the light opera association. 

Each year, the executive director (this 
year, Charles Cannon) and the president of 
the board, go to New York to see the latest 
musicals. They then visit the four top 
musical copyright firms to find out just 
what shows are available. 

When. producer and president return to 
San Diego, they submit their reports to a 
9-man board of directors who in turn select 
10 shows. This becomes the master list 
from which the executive producer selects 
the season's five. 

As soon as first-production rights (those 
given to professional companies) on a show 
expire, second production rights make it 
available to semi- or nonprofessional com- 
panies. 

SETS, COSTUMES TRIMMED TO SIZE 


When Starlight requests a show, It asks the 
copyright firm if there will be a Broadway 
or touring company closing sometime be- 
Jore summer. When the show does close, 
Starlight is right on the wires, making its 
bid on the properties, lock, stock, and ship- 
ping cost. 


At this point, Master Carpenter Carl Calla- 


han hotfoots it to New York, Detroit, Buffalo, 
or wherever the show closes. He checks and 
okays the condition and coddles the kit and 
kaboodle until it arrives by train at the 
downtown depot. 

Since most stages are larger than the odd- 
sized bowl opening, carpenters go to work 
as soon as flats and drops arrive to fit 
them to stage requirements. Costumes are 
cinched, pressed, let out, hemmed and ripped 
to meet local dimensions. 

After the show's run, everything is packed, 
covered and inventoried for e in the 
Ford Building or in the Old Globe's Siberia 
where all good sets go to lie. 

An unusual service offered by the Civic 
Light Opera Association is a rental system 
through which any amateur company can 
rent any one of the 26 shows available, 
Although this service has not been used to 
@ great extent and the nominal rental fee 
in no way defrays Starlight production costs, 
it is an encouraging proposition for smaller 
groups. 

HE LEARNED ROPES AS STAR, PROP MAN 


While Starlight brings Broadway to the 
park, Cantos is mindful that the backbone 
of this summer favorite is its local appeal. 

A tall, mustachioed man, Cantos looks as 
if he could snarl convincingly as a theatrical 
villain. In fact, both he and his wife, Irene, 
have played in many Starlight productions 
and Cantos himself worked up from chorus 
to comedy roles, including & season as stage- 
hand, so he could literally learn the ropes, 
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“Starlight will always be a San Diego af- 
fair,” he says. “And it will never change. 
We don't feel that we have to rely on names 
to bring in box office returns. The talent is 
all right here.” 

“Our plans for the future aren't startling: 
We want to continue with what San Diego 
wants. We hope some day to run acting 
classes and to have a system of apprentice- 
ship whereby local people can develop into 
directors for the shows. We feel that we 
should grow and change as the city grows.” 

Cantos spans Starlight’s history with a 
realistic appraisal of the current season, 

At the end of 16 years,” he says, “we're 
at the beginning of a new era. We're not 
the only company doing musical shows here. 
We want to be competitive but within our 
policy of offering family entertainment at 
prices as low as possible.” 

“Patrons of Starlight and of the Old Globe 
community theater can enjoy a special feel- 
ing of pride,” he says fondly. “They can 
show off their local entertainment to visitors, 
It’s a possessive feeling,” he adds, and it's 
a good, healthy thing.” 


The Cost of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., is not only a special as- 
sistant to the President of the United 
States, he is also one of the most 
thoughtful writers and critics of our 
time. 

Not sparing either the radical right or 
the radical left, Mr. Schlesinger states 
emphatically in a recent address before 
the California Federation of Young 
Democrats: 

Freedom is not only hard to get; it is hard 
to keep. The preservation of freedom re- 
quires the fashioning of institutions strong 
enough to preserve continuity, flexible 
enough to acknowledge change, resilient 
enough to transmit vitality and challenging 
enough to stimulate creativity. It requires, 
in short, a varied and subtle social discipline. 

I would be disappointed— 


Mr. Schlesinger goes on to say— 
if, in a nation of 180 million we did not have 
our quota of eccentrics and extremists. But 
they cannot withstand the rush of history. 
The cold war is long, slow, and agonizing. 
It is an ordeal of frustration. It is unbear- 
able for those who seek simple answers and 
final solutions in a complex and ambiguous 
world. 

It is an irony of our times— 


Mr. Schlesinger concludes— 
that the arms race offers the only road to 
arms control and that our own resignation 
from the arms race is the one sure way to 
make certain that we will never attain the 
universal disarmament which must be the 
lasting foundation of world peace. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a brilliant state- 
ment concerning the severely troubled 
times in which we find ourselves living 
today. 

I am including an excerpted copy of 
Mr. Schlesinger’s address, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on Jan- 
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uary 21, and urge my colleagues to give 

it their most careful consideration: 

No BACK-OF-THE-Book SOLUTIONS IN FREEDOM 
(By Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.) 

I am glad to see that the theme of your 
convention is “The Cost of Freedom,” for 
a pervading illusion of the 19th century was 
that freedom was free, a costless benefit 
guaranteed by history to all virtuous and 
respectable men. We know now that free- 
dom is much more complicated than that. 

Instead of being the natural condition of 
man and societ, freedom is something that 
a few men in a few places have achieved 
through effort, dedication, self-discipline and 
social Ingenuity. Freedom is the exception 
in history, not the rule; it is what men 
seek rather tan what they have. 

But they seek it nonetheless, and therein 
lies the hope for humanity. The instinct 
for self-fulfillment through free choice is 
obviously rooted deep in the human condi- 
tion. It grows in vigor as education and 
economic growth and political responsibility 
liberate man from the chains into which 
most men are still born. 

A FEARFUL BURDEN 


Freedom is no only hard to get; it is hard 
to keep. The preservation of freedom re- 
quires the fashioning of institutions strong 
enough to preserve continuity, flexible 
enough to acknowledge change, resil- 
lient enough to transmit vitality and chal- 
lenging enough to stimulate creativity. It 
requires, in short, a varied and subtle so- 
cial discipline. 

But it also requires self-discipline—be- 
cause freedom emancipates man from ex- 
ternal authority and thereby concentrates 
the obligation of responsibility on his own 
mind and his own conscience. “Liberty 
means responsibility,” said Bernard Shaw. 
“That is why most men dread it.” 

Some men have found the strain of free- 
dom intolerable. “Men will cry aloud at 
last,” Dostoievsky’s Grand Inquisitor warns 
us, “that the truth is not in freedom, for 
the fearful burden of free choice imposes 
too many cares, too many unanswerable 
anxieties.” A 

To be free is to choose; and to choose is 
to make up one’s mind; and to make up 
one’s own mind in the whirling universe in 
which we live is to indulge in the most 
painful and hazardous of pastimes—that is, 
the taking of thought. This is perhaps the 
harshest cost of freedom. 

“Cogito, ergo sum,” said Descartes; to 
think is to think for oneself and to define 
oneself by the thought. ‘Those who let 
others do their thinking for them have ceased 
to be free. $ 

But the act of thought Imposes its own 
responsibility. To think effectively is to 
think honestly, soberly, carefully, intelli- 
gently. Thought is one thing, emotional 
self-indulgence is another. Responsible de- 
mocracy requires that the two be not con- 
fused. 

If I were asked to suggest the first cost of 
freedom, I would say that it is the renuncia- 
tion of easy solutions. The mark of the 
dogmatist is that he is still in grade school 
and thinks he can find all the answers in 
the back of the book. He knows the truth, 
and everyone who rejects his truth is either 
a knave or a fool. 

Every irritation in life, he believes, had a 
simple cause; every obstacle a simple ex- 
planation; every problem a simple solution. 
One remembers Mr. Dooley’s definition of the 
fanatic as “a man who does what he thinks 
th’ Lord wud do if He only knew th’ facts in 
th’ case.” 

THE FOOLISH FEW 

As a people, we are dedicated to free 
choice, and we can therefore hardly com- 
plain if some of our fellow citizens choose 
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foolishly. Throughout our history there 
have been those who supposed that the 
Republic was in some terrible danger per- 
petrated by a clique of sinister conspirators. 

In the 1820's, honest men tried to save us 
from the conspiracy of the Masons. In the 
1850's, the Know-Nothings tried to save us 
from the immigrant conspiracy. In the 
1890's, the American Protective Asosciation 
tried to save us from the Catholic con- 
spiracy, In the 1920's, the Ku Klux Klan 
tried to save us from a conspiracy of Cath- 
Olics and Jews and Negroes. In the 1930's, 
the American Liberty League tried to save us 
from the radicals. In the 1940's, the America 
First Committee tried to save us from the 
interventionists. And today the John Birch 
Society tries to save us from the graduated 
Income tax, Chief Justice Warren, the fluori- 
dation of water, and the 20th century. 

I would be disappointed if, in a nation of 
180 million, we did not have our quota of 
eccentrics and extremists, This is a cost of 
freedom. As Ed Howe of Kansas said years 
ago, “I express many absurd opinions. But 
I am not the first man to do it; American 
freedom consists largely in talking non- 
sense." 

But I would be disappointed, too, If many 
People found solace in such views. For 
the conspiratorial theory of history is al- 
Ways wrong—and it is often the first symp- 
tom of paranoia. Devotees of this theory 
assume that history has reached its ful- 
fillment in the world to which they are 
accustomed or, preferably, in some idyllic 
earlier period, such as the administration of 
Wiliam McKinley. 

They regard change beyond this as the 
product of someone’s malevolence—as the 
result of the secret machinations of a wicked 
inner ring. But they cannot withstand the 
rush of history. They are all, in the end, 
followers of King Canute, who, according 
to the old legend, went down to the beach 
and commanded the tide not to come in. 

American conservatism, from the begin- 
ning of the Republic, has enjoyed the Ca- 
nute complex—and has suffered Canute's 
fate. It resisted the extension of the suf- 
frage. It resisted the admission of new 
States to the west. It resisted the abolition 
of slavery. It resisted the establishment of 
national control over the trusts. It resisted 
the construction of machinery to control 
the cycle of boom and bust. It resisted 
Social security and unemployment compen- 
Sation and minimum wages. And today it 
resists Federal aid to education and health 
assistance to the aged and tax reform and 
effective action on conservation and civil 
rights. 

If anything were predictable about this 
Present time, it is the recrudescence of this 
right-wing extremism. In conservative 
times, the radical right is dormant and 
disorganized, because it is always hopeful 
that a conservative administration will do 
Something it wants. But when a liberal 
Administration is in power, the radical right 
becomes agitated and vociferous. 

President Kennedy faces in the 1960's 
Precisely the same situation that President 
Roosevelt faced in the mid-1930's and that 
President Truman faced in the early 1950's. 
Only the radical right of today does not have 
leadership remotely comparable in skill or 
&ppeal to that provided by such paladins of 
the past as Huey Long, Father Coughlin 
Or Joe McCarthy. It is hard for me to be- 
lieve that America is in serious danger from 
& movement whose leader has dedicated him- 
Self to the thesis that Dwight Eisenhower is 
a dedicated, conscious agent of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

This rightwing revival is thus thescondi- 
tioned refiex of extreme conservatives in a 
liberal age. And the fact of the cold war, by 
intensifying the national anxieties, has, of 
course, intensified the passion for quick and 
Comfortable conclusions. 
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The cold war is long, slow, and agonizing. 
It is an ordeal of frustration. It is unbear- 
able for those who seek simple answers and 
final solutions in a complex and ambiguous 
world. The rightwing extremism of our day 
is, above all, an expression of cold war battle 
fatigue. 

But let us not suppose that all the ex- 
tremism, all the confidence in the answers 
at the back of the book, all the faith in sim- 
ple answers and final solutions, is the prop- 
erty of the radical right. There are those 
supposedly on the liberal side who seem 
equally wedded to the conspiratorial theory 
of history, equally obsessed with primer an- 
swers to insoluble questions, equally per- 
suaded that they are in unique and miracu- 
lous possession of the truth. 

Whenever I hear talk, for example, of the 
power elite, I know that I am in the presence 
of a mirror image of the John Birch Society. 
The notion that a conspiracy of bankers and 
generals controls our destiny is as “nutty” as 
the notion that it is controlled by Walter 
Reuther and the officials of the ADA. 

There are some who feel that all the 
world’s troubles would be over if we only 
resigned from the arms race with the Soviet 
Union. Their view, as I understand it, is 
that our economic system requires us to in- 
vent an antagonism with the USSR. in 
order to maintain profits in our own econ- 
omy; and that If we would only stop all this 
nonsense about maintaining our nuclear 
strength, the Communist world would relax 
its hostilities, and peace would descend on 
long-suffering mankind. 

Let us first consider the economic argu- 
ments. From 1945 to 1946, the total Goy- 
ernment purchases of goods and services in 
the United States declined, with the end of 
World War II, from $82.9 billion to $30.8 bil- 
lion. This was a drop of over $50 billion at 
a time when the total gross national prod- 
uct was only a little over $200 billion. The 
decline in Government spending then was, in 
short, about 25 percent of the gross nationnl 
product, and our economy rose to take up 
the slack. 

An equivalent decline today would be over 
$130 billion—which is almost three times 
the size of our defense budget and half again 
as large as our total Federal budget. The 
American economy would thus in no circum- 
stances have to meet a decline in public 
spending comparable to that which it sur- 
vived in 1945-46. 

And if all present defense spending should 
cease tomorrow, the American economy, 
which survived a decline in public spending 
amounting to one quarter of the gross na- 
tional product in 1946, could certainly sur- 
vive a drop in public spending amounting to 
one-eleventh of our gross national product 
today. The argument that our economy 
requires the cold war is, in slſort, a phony. 

Let us look now at the second half of this 
case—that if we would only abandon the 
arms race, then all problems of world ten- 
sion would vanish. The premise is, of course, 
that the cold war is an American initiative 
and that Soviet policy is purely defensive. 
But very little in the history of the years 
since the end of World War II substantiates 
this premise. 

In 1945 we began the demobilization of 
the greatest military force known to history. 
In 1946 we offered to share our atomic mo- 
nopoly with the United Nations. In 1947 we 
invited the Soviet Union to join with us in 
the Marshal plan. And through these years 
the Soviet Union made clear its ineradicable 
view—a view rooted in its theory of history— 
that any society based on a system of mixed 
ownership is inherently evil and inherently 
a threat to the peace. 

In the years since the Soviet Union has 
gone even further. It has made abundantly 
clear that even societies based on systems 
of Communist ownership are unacceptable, 
like Yugoslavia and Albania, unless they 
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bow to Soviet views on questions of foreign 
policy. 

The only lasting hope for a relaxation of 
tensions lies in the establishment of a sys- 
tem of general and complete disarmament. 
One great issue confronting us today is how 
we may best negotiate an effective disarm- 
ament agreement. Those who object to our 
defense budget evidently assume that, if 
we were to permit the Soviet Union to 
achieve a decisive margin of military ad- 
vantage, the Soviet Union would reward us 
by suddenly accepting a program of effective 
world disarmament. 

As a historian, I find it hard to under- 
stand how, in view of a sequence of inter- 
national actions from the Stalin-Hitler pact 
of 1939 to the resumption of nuclear testing 
in 1961, anyone can suppose that the Soviet 
Union is animated by anything but an ag- 
gressive conception of its own interests. 
There is only one way in which we can per- 
suade the Soviet Union that it must submit 
to a program of international arms inspec- 
tion and control—that is, by persuading the 
Soviet leaders that we can stay in the arms 
race as long as they can. If we abandon the 
arms race and concede the Communists’ 
military superiority, we remove the incentive 
which might induce them to accept a mean- 
ingful plan of disarmament. 

To persist in piling up the weapons of 
mass destruction is a tragic choice. But we 
live in a world of tragic choices, and there 
is no point in kidding ourselves that painful 
problems have painless solutions. It is an 
irony of our times that the arms race or- 
fers the only road to arms control and that 
our own resignation from the arms race is 
the one sure way to make certain that we 
will never attain the universal disarmament 
which must be the lasting foundation of 
world peace. 


Effect of Mail Rate Increase on News- 
paper Distribution in Rural Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to the serious adverse ef- 
fect of the considered rate increase for 
newspapers distributed by mail. 

There are many daily and weekly 
newspapers in the Nation, and several 
in the Third Congressional District of 
the State of Washington, which rely on 
mail delivery to rural subscribers as the 
only practicable means of distribution. 

Any increase in the postage rate for 
this class of news matter will inevitably 
and necessarily raise the price of keeping 
informed to a segment of our population 
living outside dense population areas. 

As evidence of this situation, I wish to 
submit a letter from John B. Edinger, 
publisher of the Daily Chronicle of Cen- 
tralia, Wash., a newspaper which has the 
typical distribution problem of which I 
speak. 

JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mas. HANSEN: I have a copy of your 
letter of January 12 sent to Lew Selvidge 
requesting information concerning news- 
papers being delivered to subscribers by mail, 
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Since this Is of extreme Importance to the 
Chronicle, I have taken the liberty of answer- 
ing you direct and sending a copy to Lew. 

As you know, the Centralia-Chehalis trade 
area extends for a considerable distance, 
some 80 miles east to Packwood, 30 miles 
west to Pe Ell, 24 miles south to Toledo and 
Vader, and 15 miles north to Tenino and. 
Rochester. Because of the sparse settlement 
of these regions, we deliver a large propor- 
tion of our newspapers through the mail. 
Of our total circulation of a little over 
10,000 we deliver 23 percent by mail. Thus 


any change upward in mall rates affects us 


seriously. We, of course, actually pass 
along these savings to the subscribers as 
they receive the paper at a lower rate than 
to those who take their delivery by motor 
route or newsboy. We have extended motor 
routes throughout our area, but there are 
still many subscribers living on the side 
roads and byways which we cannot reach or 
who prefer the lower mail rate. 

A breakdown of our mail circulation shows 
that we deliver 1,713 papers by mail to sub- 
scribers living inside Lewis County; 273 
copies to subscribers living in our trade area 
but outside of Lewis County; 407 by mail 
to subscribers living outside our trade area 
in other parts of the State of Washington 
and throughout the United States, bringing 
the grand total by mall to 2,393. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN B, EDINGER. 


The Events of 5 Years Ago 


Í} EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
7 or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on the 
fifth anniversary of the Hungarian free- 
dom revolution, the citizens of Buffalo, 
N.Y., were honored to hear an address by 


Mr. Joseph P. McNamara who spoke on 


the events of 5 years ago. 


It is a great pleasure for me to include 
Mr. MeNamara's address in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD. His address follows: 

THE Events oF 5 Years Aco 


As we gather here today, on the eve of the 
fifth anniversary of the Hungarian Freedom 
Revolution, we are all aware that our free 
way of life is challenged by the rising tide 
of Red Russian despotism. That challenge 
is no longer a distant theory. It is a clear 
and present reality. That stark reality is 
underscored by the bold boast of Russian 
leadership that they will “bury us.” When 
the Russian leaders say they will bury us 
they mean they will impose upon us the 
same form of tyranny which caused the 
people of Hungary to rise as one against the 
cruelty of their tormentors. For to live 
under Communist rule is to experience a liv- 
ing death. So we must understand that our 
meeting here today is much more than an 
act of courtesy toward the brave Hungarian 
People. We meet here today to serve no- 
tice that we, as a nation, shall not default 
in our support of those who rise up against 
the tyranny of the common enemy. We ask 
no more and expect no less than this com- 
mitment to courage from our national 
leadership. 


measured against the deterioration in Amer- 
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ican respect among the nations and peoples 
of the world which has taken place during 
these past 5 years. The Hungarian freedom 
revolution is a vital chapter in the prolog 
of our national decline as the citadel of hu- 
man freedom and the bastion of hope for 
the oppressed and exploited masses of the 
world. But we who believe in the inevita- 
bility of victory for freedom's cause properly 
regard the lessons of the Hungarian freedom 
revolution as prolog to a new, bold and 
dynamic era of American leadership in re- 
shaping the world of tomorrow in the image 
of justice for and among all the nations of 
the earth. This accords with our political 
heritage. This is our destiny as a nation 
of freemen. 

As we turn to the lessons of the Hun- 
garian freedom revolution we find the key 
to the immediate and urgent crisis on Ber- 
lin. The present Berlin crisis has been pro- 
voked by the Russians to test the courage 
and the will of the United States in particular 
and the free world in general. Khrushchev 
and his evil crew of conspirators against the 
highest hopes of the common man the world 
over have handed an ultimatum to the lead- 
ers of the Western World to either surrender 
to their demands on Berlin or face the pros- 
pects of a nuclear war. To support their 
ultimatum the Russians have engaged in a 
new series of nuclear weapons tests, climaxed 
by the promise to test a supernuclear bomb 
before this month of October is ended. This 
Russian technique of terror is calculated to 
test and break the courage of the Kennedy 
administration and to drive the Western 
Powers to a conference table where the error 
of concession can be compounded into a 
global victory for imperial Russian commu- 
nism. 

The month of October takes on added sig- 

nificance when we recall that it was in this 
month, 5 years ago, that the most powerfui 
bomb ever conceived by man exploded in 
Hungary. I speak of the human bomb, the 
components of which are the hopes and as- 
pirations of men to be free and independ- 
ent—the trigger of which is the unbearable 
pressures generated by the inhumanities of 
Russian communism. That bomb has been 
labeled by the political historians as total 
political revolution. The latent power of 
that human bomb dwarfs the power of all 
the nuclear stockpiles taken together. And 
the stockpile of those human bombs is great, 
stretching from the Baltic Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean. They are not numbered. They are 
named by the people of all the captive non- 
Russian nations. 

That is the great lesson of the Hungarian 
freedom revolution. That is the lesson we 
as freemen must understand as we now 
confront the Russians and reply to their 
ultimatum to surrender in Berlin. 

Five years ago Communist propaganda had 
deceived much of the free world, including 
its leadership, into believing that popular 
revolt on an effective scale was impossible 
behind the Iron Curtain. The Russians 
claimed and too many others believed that 
there was a finality to the events which had 
taken place in east-central Europe during 
and following World War II. It was then 
popular to believe that 10 years of Russian 
occupation of central Europe had produced 
a generation of Soviets who were loyal to 
Moscow and that Red army military power 
could quickly suppress those who still re- 
Tused to accept the finality of their plight. 
The conclusion of this comedy of tragic er- 
rors was that we who are free had no other 
course open but to accept a status quo with 
the Russian empire and to coexist with or- 
ganized evil as best and as long as we could. 

These myths were exploded in 5 historic 
days, beginning with October 23 and ending 
on October 28, 1956. During those 5 days of 
national courage and valor, the Hungarian 
people broke the back of Red army power 
over Hungary and drove the traitors of their 
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liberties to a well deserved end. It was the 
students of Budapest who raised the na- 
tional spirit to the boiling point of political 
revolution. It was the working men and 
women who moved en mass to support the 
try for freedom. It was little children and 
aged grandmothers who joined ranks with 
their compatriots to bring public sentiment 
to a boiling point. Then it was the brutal 
tactics of the Russlan- controlled secret police 
who triggered the revolution by shooting 
down in cold blood the peaceful demonstra- 
tors who were arking for nothing more than 
their human rights. By October 28 the Hun- 
garian people had driven their tormentors 
from their soil and had begun to reconstruct 
their national life in freedom and independ- 
ence, So great was the shock of this victory 
of the common man over the forces of or- 
ganized tyranny that the leadership of the 
free world was paralyzed into inaction. 
Russian myths and threats had put the 
leadership of the West into a deep political 
stupor. The failure of the Western Powers, 
particularly the United States, to accept the 
realities of the events which had taken place 
in Hungary, to extend diplomatic recogni- 
tion to the revolutionary government and to 
invoke United Nations intercession to main- 
tain the peace in Hungary, stands as a black 
mark in the book of human freedom. 

Five days later, in the early morning of 
November 4, 1956, the regrouped Red army 
reinvaded Hungary and crushed the free- 
dom revolution. The Hungarian people were 
not defeated. The entire Western World 
was defeated. For the cause of a free Hun- 
gary is the cause of the Western World, 
Victory for the Hungarian people was not 
lost—it was only postponed. As surely as 
day follows night the Hungarian people will 
enjoy the fruits of their victory or the entire 
world shall suffer the miseries which the 
Hungarian people have borne these many 
years. 

It was in the month of October 1957 that 
the Russians launched their first sputnik. 
This act of Russian desperation, supported 
by a massive propaganda program, has 
dimmed the memory of the West with re- 
spect to the all-powerful stockpile of human 
bombs behind the Iron Curtain. The Rus- 
sian specter of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles and the attendant threat to use 
them against all who resist weakened the 
courage and determination of the free world. 
This weakness was altered by the rise of a 
new and bold American leader who but a few 
months ago assumed the responsibilities of 
President of the United States. Khrushchev 
and company moved quickly to test and 
break that leadership before it could re- 
mold our Nation in the spirit. of our politi- 
cal heritage. President Kennedy has refused 
to yield freedom’s cause in Berlin, He has 
served notice that the day of reckoning has 
arrived. He has made it clear that the choice 
of war rests exclusively upon the backs of 
the Russian tyrants. 

This Presidential determination to stand 
firm in support of freedom’s cause is the 
reason for the Russian threat to test a so- 
called superbomb before this month of 
October is ended. They seek to terrorize 
us into retreat and ultimate surrender, 
But the month of October has become the 
symbol of a bomb which dwarfs the power 
of all the nuclear stockpiles put together. 
It is the human bomb of total political 
revolution. No Russian, no Communist, no 
tyrant can face the awesome power of that 
bomb. This is the historic lesson of the 
Hungarian freedom revolution. This is the 
lesson which we as freemen must remember 
as we face the future—confident of our ap- 
polntment with destiny—assured of our 
common victory and dedicated to the belief 
that we shall not default in our responsi- 
bilities to those who are prepared to die 
that Justice and freedom may dominate the 
world of tomorrow. 
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Decline of U.S. Prestige 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past presidential campaign, the then 
Senator Kennedy made a great deal over 
international public opinion polls show- 
ing the decline of American prestige 
abroad. 

President Kennedy makes very little 
of these polls now. In fact, Edward R. 
Murrow recently rushed to his aid and 
announced that no more polls would be 
taken. It is no wonder. 

Since the Cuban fiasco, President Ken- 
nedy has continued his policies which are 
undercutting us in the eyes of the world. 
Constantine Brown brings home this 
Point in an editorial appearing in the 
January 18, 1962, edition of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star. 

The editorial follows: 

DECLINE or U.S. PRESTIGE—BERLIN WALL, 
Conco POLICY AND ATROCITIES SEEN UN- 
DERCUTTING Us IN EUROPEAN EYES 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Rome.—A European poll would show 
President Kennedy that our prestige has 
dropped many points since he visited the 
Continent last spring. 

Until recently Washington's voice was the 
dominant factor in the free world. When, 
for instance, the late John Foster Dulles an- 
nounced that this country might have to 
Make an agonizing reappraisal of its poli- 
cies: toward France, the French politicians 
shivered. But that is in the past. Today 
the West Europeans, the strongest segment 
of the free world, still need us, but no more 

we need them. 

Conditions in the free world are changing. 

e proud British, once the determining in- 
fluence in world affairs, are waiting with ill- 
disguised anxiety the verdict of the Common 
Market group for their admission to the 
club. Influential voices are being heard in 
America expressing the hope that some day 
We may become full partners in the European 
bloc. ‘These voices represent the still sub- 
Conscious fear that before the end of the 
century our present civilization may be faced 
With what General de Gaulle describes as 
the “tidal wave” of the Afro-Asians. 

We reached the high point of popularity 
After President Kennedy's visit to Europe. 

e represented to all who met him some- 

g refreshing and possibly new in Ameri- 
can politics. His domestic New Frontiers 

did not the European leaders who 

have taken that road for some time without 

rushing, But he was regarded as the most 
determined President the United States has 
had in many years. The consensus of 

Europe was that U.S. foreign policy was 

to be guided henceforth by a firm hand. 

But this illusion was shortlived. Our 
Prestige dipped several points when the 
Communists caught us off base in the divi- 
mon of Berlin by a 6-foot wall, Mr. Kennedy, 
the Europeans complained, talked strong 
and acted weak. 

But it was our policy in the Congo which 
8 the American stock to take @ dip 

Tom which it has not yet recovered. From 
the outset of the Katanga campaign West- 
= regarded the military pressure of the 

N. troops as unjustified for that body 
and con to the spirit of the charter. 
The fact that the United States, the cham- 
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pion of the agreed to organize 
an alrlift to ferry troops and ammunition 
to the U.N. troops did not arouse as much 
resentment as the Washington policies to- 
ward the Katangans themselves. 

Europe understands fully that colonialism 
has had its day and has become as extinct 
as dinosaurs. The intervention of the U.N. 
as a replacement for the Belgian authorities 
to maintain law and order was endorsed by 
everybody. But when the blue helmets be- 
came an oppressive force, bent on enforcing 
with arms what is called euphemistically at 
the United Nations the unity of the Congo, 
there was an outcry of anger all over free 
Europe as well as Britain. 

The reports from reliable observers—news- 
paper correspondents, doctors, Red Cross 
representatives, and so forth—concerning 
the outrages of the Asian and African con- 
tingents in the battle for Elisabethville 
created an unprecedented indignation 
against the blue helmets and their bosses 
in New York. 

At this point the State Department chose 
to side with the propagandists who tried to 
excuse the actions of the U.N. troops by 
blaming the international mining company, 
the Union Miniere, for all the trouble in 
Katanga. Unsubstantiated accusations by 
responsible officials such as Assistant Sec- 
retary G. Mennen Williams and Carl T. 
Rowan were played up in the press of the 
NATO countries and caused wonderment. A 
highly respected publisher asked an Ameri- 
can official in Rome whether it was not a 
strange coincidence that the same accusa- 
tions had been printed a few weeks earlier 
in the Soviet propaganda publication, New 
Times, under the heading “Katanga Lobby.” 

I managed to obtain the article in ques- 
tion. It said among other things that 
“measures to strengthen the Tshombe posi- 
tion are being taken in the Western capitals. 
Most of them can be traced to the Katanga 
lobby, a group of capitalists with important 
financial interests in Katanga.” 

The 4-page article goes on denouncing 
Wall Street, Paris, London, Brussels, and so 
forth. “Will America,” it continues, “at this 
critical juncture back up its vote for the 
Security Council resolution? Washington 
needs to make a gesture for the support of 
the U.N. forces.” 

Our policy in the Congo, our attitude that 
we must please at any price the newly 
created African republics and our weakness 
toward India's aggression against a NATO 
ally, all contribute to the lowering of 
America’s prestige. 
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SPEECH 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7927) to adjust 
postal rates, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a rather simple amendment. We 
heard quite a bit of talk today about 
rates being too high. By this amend- 
ment I am endeavoring to increase a rate 
from zero to 1 cent per pound, to re- 
place the free-in-county privilege of 
newspapers. Bear in mind that this is 
“free in county,” and I emphasize the 
word “free.” A great number of our 
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newspapers are entitled to send all of 
their papers out on the day of publica- 
tion free within the county of their 
publication. 

I maintain that at a time when we are 
in financial embarrassment as far as 
our Government is concerned, it is abso- 
lutely inconceivable that we should al- 
low any organization to send a profit- 
making paper free. I happen to be a 
newspaper publisher. To me it is in- 
conceivable that I should be able to send 
60,000 to 70,000 newspapers a year free 
when I am charging $4.50 per year sub- 
scription rate. 

I would also point out that this is less 
than what was in the original bill, H.R, 
6418. I appeared on Wednesday, June 
7, to testify on a bill offered by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Murray], 
which would have charged 1% cents per 
pound and one-fourth of 1 cent per 
piece. This amendment seeks only 1 
cent a pound. We have compromised 
quite a bit on it, but, as I said, any in- 
crease over zero is substantial. I ask 
your support. 


Agriculture: False Prophets, Hard Facts, 
and Commonsense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Coo.ey], chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, in an address 
prepared for the convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association, at 
Salt Lake City, on Monday, January 22, 
emphasized that agriculture is a house 
divided against itself. He chose as the 
title of this address “Agriculture: False 
Prophets, Hard Facts, and Common- 
sense.” He related agriculture’s prob- 
lems to the disunity among farmers 
themselves. 

What the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture has to say is important 
and is especially significant at this time, 
as we expect to receive from the Presi- 
dent in the next few days a special farm 
message calling upon the Congress to 
enact new legislation to maintain stabil- 
ity of the farm economy and to reduce 
the costs of farm programs. Therefore, 
with the unanimous consent of the 
House, I am inserting the text of this 
address in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
so that its contents and its message may 
be available to all Members of this body. 
AGRICULTURE: FALSE PROPHETS, Harp FACTS, 

AND COMMONSENSE 

It is indeed a delight, as weli as a dis- 
tinct honor, to appear before this conyen- 
tion. 

In the presence of this distinguished group, 
I am especially aware that you people here 
are exceptional legatees. You are the heirs 
to an industry that is as old as civilization 
itself. Moreover, as I read and interpret his- 
tory, the origin of individual and independ- 
ent enterprise—the foundation of the capi- 
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talistic system—reckons back to shepherds 
tending their flocks. And soclety 
and culture really began on the face of the 
earth when the shepherds and the herders 
ceased to roam and settled into organized 
communities. 

You are indeed the trustees of a proud 
and ancient heritage. 

It is, as I have said, an extraordinary de- 
light to stand before you. It is more than 
that—much more. It is an opportunity. It 
is a challenge. For, along with the legacy 
and lore of the shepherd, you people in the 
sheep industry seem to make it a business 
to perpetuate, to pass from one generation 
to another, a propensity and a capacity for 
hard commonsense. Of course the years, and 
the centuries, have made some changes in 
your business, but not in the ability of peo- 
ple in this business to face facts. This no 
doubt accounts for the vital and vigorous 
survival of this ancient enterprise of the 
sh 


I am here today, before you, because I 
want to talk facts. I want to talk hard 
commonsense. 

I have traveled almost the breadth of this 
continent to avail this opportunity and to 
accept this challenge, before this elite group, 
to drive home from this platform to 4 
broader audience in the Nation, if it be 
possible, the facts on the problems and the 

of agriculture, as I see them; and 
to raise some questions on where the re- 
sponsibility shall be placed—where the blame 
shall lie—if the farmers of this Nation fail to 
regain a fair share of, and an equal partner- 
ship in, the rewards of our capitalistic 


But let us first take a quick look at your 
industry—the sheep and wool industry. 

As we are all painfully aware, the domestic 
wool industry was hit rather sharply by the 
recession of late 1960 and early 1961. Mill 
activity declined, exports went down, prices 
dropped. The total domestic consumption 
of wool in 1961 is estimated at around 500 
million pounds—about 7 percent less than in 
1960. Domestic consumption per capita 
amounted to about 2.7 pounds compared with 
3 pounds in 1960. 

In recent months, however, recovery has 
been underway. Mill activity has been ris- 
ing, exports are moderately larger. The out- 
look is for a somewhat brighter year in 1962 
with moderate increases all along the line— 
in domestic consumption of wool, mill activ- 
ity, foreign trade in raw wool and wool 
products, as well as in the average prices re- 
ceived for shorn wool, 

As for lamb, we all hope that the rough 
Period of the past 2 years is a thing of the 
past. The steady downward slide of lamb 
prices during this period has been particu- 
larly damaging. It fostered flock liquida- 
tion—and this in turn added pressure to a 
further slide in market prices. USDA live- 
stock experts tell me that the reduction in 
numbers may be near or at the stopping 
point. Market prices should be better in the 
months ahead and peak prices next spring, 
I am told, may be well above those of a year 
ago. 

I understand that some growers are look- 
ing toward marketing orders as a possible 
help to solve the lamb problem. It is laud- 
able that growers are undertaking a study, 
spending their own money through the 
American Sheep Producers Council, to find 
out more about the problem, its causes, and 
what might be done about it. 

The Wool Act, of course, has been the 
salvation of the sheep industry. 

As you know, the Agricultural Act of 1961 
extended the Wool Act through the market- 
ing year that will end March 31, 1966. Pro- 
ducers are currently assured a total national 
average return of 62 cents per pound on wool 
marketed until the close of the coming mar- 
keting year on March 31, 1963—the same 
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level that has prevailed since the wool in- 
centive program was begun 7 years ago. 

This incentive price is established under 
legislation which directs the Secretary of 
Agriculture to consider prices paid and 
other cost conditions affecting sheep pro- 
duction in determining a support price that 
will encourage an annual production of 300 
million pounds of shorn wool. 

When the act was passed in 1954, wool pro- 
duction was only 236 million pounds—a level 
of output considered too low to serve the 
best interests of the entire Nation. Grad- 
ually over the years the gap between yearly 
wool production and the 300-million-pound 
goal has been narrowed. Production in 1961 
was about 264 million pounds—12 percent 
more than the 1954 output. 

Another important feature of the program 
is the wool and lamb producers’ self-help 
promotion projects, financed by deductions 
from the incentive payments. This enables 
the sheep and wool industry to carry on 
advertising, promotional, and other related 
market activities. 

I recite these facts to emphasize that your 
program—the wool program—has a special 
significance. It is a program designed to 
meet the special problems of a particular 
agricultural industry. The program, in other 
words, is fitted to the commodity. 

This is tremendously significant. It points 
up the basic principle that if we expect a 
program to work for a specific commodity, 
the program must fit the needs, the pecu- 
liarities, the characteristics of that com- 
modity. No one program can be devised to 
cover and serve the best interests of a dozen 
or a half-dozen agricultural commodities, 
We faced up to that fact in part of the 
Agricultural Act of 1961. Written into the 
act were these words: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress to encourage a commodity-by com- 
modity approach in the solution of farm 
problems and provide the means for meeting 
varied and changing conditions peculiar to 
each commodity.” 

While the Agricultural Act of 1961 did not 
provide all the authority needed for this 
approach, it took a long step forward in 
recognizing the principle. 

In the past the Nation has attacked the 
problems of many commodities through gen- 
eral farm legislation. That approach served 
us well in helping to lift agriculture out of 
the great depression and maintain stability 
in war and in the economic aftermaths of 
war. Agriculture experienced its greatest era 
of prosperity. For 11 consecutive years we 
had the law of supply and demand working 
for the farmer, and not against him. Farm 
prices were at or above 100 percent of parity 
in each of those years. 

Farmers invested their profits from this 
prosperity in all the tools and skills of tech- 
nology and this, mixed with their genius on 
the land, brought forth the biggest explo- 
sion of farm production the world has ever 
known. Our farmers blessed America with 
plenty, but this has been their own undoing. 
We produced vastly more than we could use. 
Surplus piled upon surplus, and our farmers 
were overwhelmed by the avalanche of their 
own productivity. The situation demanded 
change—a new approach, a commodity-by- 
commodity treatment of the farm problem— 
to keep supply and demand in reasonable 
balance. 

But as you are aware, the political situa- 
tion was such that the required and essential 
adjustments in farm policy were not forth- 
coming. 

Certainly we have learned by now that the 
accumulation of huge stocks of farm com- 
modities in Government hands hurts not 
only the producers of those specific commod- 
steam but it hurts agriculture all across the 


Everybody, in every part of agriculture, has 
a vital stake in seeing these huge stocks of 
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Government-held commodities cut down to 
manageable and useful size. 

Now there’s only one way to do this—and 
that is to turn off the flow of surplus com- 
modities and see to it, meantime, that the 
excess supplies on hand are gradually used 
up. 

That was the purpose of the emergency 
feed grain legislation of 1961. It is the pur- 
pose of the feed grain and wheat programs 
for 1962. 

The feed grain program of 1961 was a 
signal success, Its job was to reduce produc- 
tion of feed grains. It did that job. Despite 
per-acre yields that broke all records, produc- 
tion of corn was down 7 percent, grain 
sorghums 22 percent, and output of all feed 
grains 10 percent, 

The feed grain program was presented to 
the country as a means by which the Gov- 
ernment could begin to cut back its stocks. 
And the program did that job. Instead of an 
increase of about 600 million bushels in feed 
grain stocks that would have resulted in 
the absence of this program, we will have a 
cutback of about 200 million bushels. 

That feed grain production has been low- 
ered and that Government stocks are being 
reduced are facts that nobody can deny. The 
only argument that has been advanced 
against the program is that it cost too much. 
But the fact is that it was not the 1961 pro- 
gram that cost too much but the programs 
that went before—especially the corn pro- 
gram that was in effect in 1959 and 1960. 

Actually the feed grain program cost less 
in 1961 than the Government would have 
had to pay under the old program. And in 
the years ahead the cutback in feed grain 
production in 1961 will save taxpayers at 
least $500 million net. 

But this program was only one of the sig- 
nificant achievements made during 1961. 

I'm proud of the 61 billion rise in net 
farm income, Last year farm operators had 
a realized net income of about 612% billion 
the highest since 1953. 

I'm proud of the vigorous and effective use 
made of our agricultural abundance both at 
home and abroad. I'm proud of the success 
of the pilot food stamp plans—of the ex- 
panded school milk program—and of the 
greatly enlarged use of U.S. food in the in- 
terests of world peace. 

Im proud of the legislative record, the 
highlight, of course, being the highly sig- 
nificant and forward-looking Agricultural 
Act of 1961. Besides endorsing a commodity- 
by-commodity approach, it gives greater 
recognition to marketing agreements and 
orders by means of which producers can ad- 
just their output and increase their income— 
without excessive cost—and at the same time 
provide ample high-quality supplies for the 
consuming public. As I've already men- 
tioned this act extended the wool program 
for 4 years, and authorized the feed grain 
and wheat stabilization programs of 1962. 
It also expanded and extended for 3 years 
the Public Law 480 authority to use food for 
peace and develop foreign markets for our 
farm products. 

I'm proud of other measures adopted in 
1961, for example the improved agricultural 
credit facilities and the hog cholera eradica- 
tion program, 

Tm proud of the way the democratic proc- 
ess has been reemphasized in agriculture 
through the restoration of the functions of 
the farmer committees. 

And one of the things I particularly like 
is the vigorous and aggressive way in which 
Secretary Freeman has set out to tell the 
story of agriculture's contributions, prob- 
lems, and potential to the American people. 

Indeed, we made a good start on the road 
back in 1961. But agriculture still has a 
long way to go to catch up with the earning 
capacity and the prosperity of other seg- 
ments of the economy. 


1962 


The plain fact is that—despite all that the 
Nation is now doing—and despite all that it 
seems feasible to do to increase the use of 
food and fiber at home and aborad—vU.S, 
Agriculture has the ability to produce more 
than the market will take at fair prices to 
Producers. 

This situation confers on Government a 
Tesponsibility it cannot morally avoid. In 
the absence of sound programs to help farm- 
ers and ranchers balance production with 
need, one of two things is bound to happen: 
Either prices and income to farmers will col- 
lapse or stocks will mount higher and high- 
er in the hands of Government and costs 
to taxpayers will continue to rise. 

True, we look for the 1962 feed grain and 
Wheat programs to make sizable reductions 
in these stocks. But the 1962 feed grain and 
Wheat programs are temporary, 1-year en- 
deavors to cut down the surplus. Now 
this year—we should decide what kind of 
Programs will best serve the Nation and the 
Nation's farmers in 1963 and the years 
beyond. 

There are, broadly speaking, two general 
alternatives. They are: 

1. Turning away from Government adjust- 
Ment programs, while reducing price sup- 
Port to disaster levels, on the assumption 
that low market prices will bring about a 
balance between output and needs. 

2. Seeking new commodity-by-commodity 
legislation to bring about more balanced 
Supply and demand along with fair returns 
or farmers and a gradual reduction in the 
Cost of storing and handling farm surplus. 

I know a third alternative has sometimes 

m mentioned: Get rid of price support 
Programs entirely. But no responsible per- 
son, to my knowledge, believes that is possi- 
ble in the foreseeable future. It would mean 
a terrible farm depression. 

The prices of farm commodities would 

by about one-third and net farm income 
Would fall even more. Wheat prices, for ex- 
ample, would be cut almost in half—perhaps 

Ow a dollar a bushel. 

Cattle and hog prices would fall by 25 to 

0 percent below existing levels. 

To put agriculture through that kind of 
& wringer would do incalculable damage to 
the rural economy, to all the small towns 
that depend on farm spending for much of 

ir subsistence, and to the economy of the 
entire Nation. 

Obviously this alternative of doing away 
With all price support cannot even be con- 
Sidered as a possible solution to the farm 
Problem. It is completely unrealistic. 

The alternative to forgo all production 
Adjustment programs and to place price 
Support at low levels, to me, is equally un- 
Bars Ptadle. We have only to examine what 

appened during the 1950's to realize what 

effects of this alternative would be in 
il years ahead. The result would be stead- 

y growing stocks of wheat, feed grains, and 
Other commodities with constantly rising 
Costs for handling and storage. 

When the lid was taken off the corn pro- 

in 1958, the result was an increase in 
corn output of about 15 percent in 2 years. 

Even with the acreage allotment lid still 
On wheat—and despite the tremendous 

orts of the Government to move wheat 
13 overnment inventories rose from 

2 million bushels at the end of 1952 to 

e than 1,100 million bushels in 1960. 

Tn the absence of effective adjustment pro- 
Kams for wheat and corn, CCC expenditures 

W tew years will Increase another 

on merely for storage and handling 
Charges, * . 
This is a losing game. It would betonly 
weet of time until the American people 
8 throw up their hands and refuse to 
wW good tax money after bad. 

The only realistic approach is to develop 
8 which will effectively cut down 
da Pluses while at the same time help pro- 

Ucers to get a return more commensurate 
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with their investments, skill, and contribu- 
tion to the whole economy. We need farm 

that will cut down the carryoyer 
of wheat and corn by half a billion bushels 
each between 1963 and 1967—programs that 
will decrease the annual expenditures of 
farm programs. 

These results can be achieved by continu- 
ing the type of program that is in effect for 
wheat and feed grains this year. I do not 
say that we should continue these programs 
precisely as they are in detail. But this is 
basically the right approach, because it com- 
bines balanced production with sustained 
income. 

A commodity-by-commodity approach for 
bringing production into harmony with 
needs, while shoring up the income of dis- 
tressed agricultural producers is the basic 
element of a vitally needed long-range farm 
program. 

Another essential element of such a long- 
range program is the wise use of our farm 
abundance and our capacity to produce— 
to promote the health and well-being of our 
people at home, to foster economic growth 
abroad, and to serve the cause of world peace. 

A third element is the efficient use of land 
resources. We must so use our agricultural 
resources as to assure adequate diets for fu- 
ture generations. This means the conserva- 
tion and building up of soil and water re- 
sources. 

These are the basic requirements of a 
sound and sensible farm program. 

The question, now, is, Will the Congress, 
with the cooperation of the President and 
the Secretary of Agriculture, be able to en- 
act such a program? 

I said at the beginning of these remarks 
that I wanted to talk facts—I wanted to talk 
commonsense. Such talk is not always 
pleasant. But there are some things that 
must be said, if we are to understand fully 
the predicament agriculture is in. — 

Agriculture is America’s largest industry, 
by far. Our farmers have made us the best 
fed nation on earth. Americans pay a 
smaller portion of their income for food 
than any other people anywhere. The pro- 
ductivity of our farms is the greatest stabi- 
lizing economic force in the free world. 
Food from our fields and grazing lands has 
defeated or checked communism in its tracks 
in important areas of the world. Khru- 
shchev rattles his missiles, talks about 
Russia's great industrial strides, but you 
never hear him boasting of overtaking the 
American farmer, 

Yet our farmers are the poorest-rewarded 
workers in our capitalistic system. And some 
people try to cast our farmers in the role of 
beggars, when they ask only a parity of in- 
come with workers in other great segments 
of our free enterprise economy and society. 

To me this is a national shame. 

I might point an accusing finger at those 
who have been responsible for the farmer's 
woes, but I shall not. It is no good now to 
blame those who got us into the predica- 
ment we're in. Rather, the question is: 
Will we avail what may be our last opportu- 
nity to pull ourselves out of this mess? 

The house of agriculture has been divided. 
We all know this. Some of us have followed 
the preachings of the false prophets or the 
witch doctors among us. They tell us it isa 
violation of natural law, whatever that is, 
and even contrary to the laws of God, if 
farmers use for themselyes the basic tools of 
free enterprise that have made this the great- 
est industrial giant among nations. These 
tools and these essential requirements for 
success in any productive enterprise are: 
(1) The ability to adjust supply to demand; 
and (2) the power to put a price tag on the 
products of enterprise that reflect costs plus 
a reasonable profit to the producers thereof. 
This is what I have been fighting for in farm 
programs all these years, simply, to place our 
farmers on an equal footing with industry, 
by making it possible for farmers to use the 
supply and pricing mechanisms of industry. 
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But the prophets of strange doctrines 
have gained their followings among us. They 
teach and preach that farmers surrender 
their liberty and their freedom when they 
seek to make the law of supply and demand 
work for them and not against them. They 
have divided us. They have confused many 
in our ranks, 

We farmers of America have a new oppor- 
tunity for our salvation, if we will but take it. 

We have a President and we have a Secre- 
tary of Agriculture who want to do some- 
thing for agriculture. We have a Congress 
that will do something. We have the oppor- 
tunity to bring farmers again into a fair 
and equitable partnership in the Nation's 
economy and prosperity, if we but banish 
these strange prophets that divide us and 
present a solid phalanx before the Congress 
for sound and workable programs. 

It should be mentioned in this connection 
that when industry comes before the Con- 
gress with a proposal for consideration, there 
is no doubt where industry stands. And 
when labor brings a matter to the Congress, 
labor has made up its mind. But when 
agricultural legislation is presented to us, 
we are often embarrassed—after the con- 
tending witnesses have been heard—we do 
not know who really speaks the mind and 
the will of our farm people. 

Agriculture simply must put its house back 
together. You people have been exceedingly 
fortunate. You have gotten the program you , 
want, and it is a program that works. The 
Government payments to maintain the in- 
come of wool producers at a decent level have 
amounted to around $330 million since the 
Wool Act became law some 7 years ago. But 
I don't want you wool producers ever to for- 
get that a good wheat program, a workable 
cotton prgram, programs for farmers produc- 
ing other crops, are Just as important to you, 
in the long run, as to farmers making these 
other crops. Those who have workable and 
profitable programs cannot withdraw from 
the effort of total agriculture to achieve a 
decent position. We're all in this thing to- 
gether. If we fail in our effort to lift up the 
income of farmers in the many crops then 
certainly we shall not be able to maintain 
special programs for producers of a selected 
few. s 

I reemphasize that the President is ready 
and eager to throw the prestige of his office 
behind legislation that is good for farmers. 
It is true that the Congress now is dominated 
by Members who represent urban constituen- 
cies. But it is just as true that there is a 
substantial majority in the Congress for any 
sound and sensible program that is pre- 
sented with the unified will and support of 
farmers. 

In these circumstances, and I hope my 
words may travel far, if we farmers now fail 
to get a falr break in sharing the blessings 
of this capitalistic system which is our her- 
itage, we may have only ourselves to blame. 

Isay to all my farmer friends, if agriculture 
continues to flounder in or on the edge of 
poverty, don't blame the President, don't 
blame the Secretary of Agriculture, don't 
blame the Congress; but look upon those 
among us who constantly stir up bitterness, 
uncertainty and doubt in our ranks. Look 
into their motives, for they are depriving us 
of the rewards of our enterprise. 

The Nation, including many friends of 
agriculture—people who have fought the 
farmers’ battles down through the years— 
are getting sick and tired of all this bicker- 
ing, bitterness, indecisiveness and irresolu- 
tion. 

The hour is late for farmers. We must find 
unity—we must restore harmony and accord 
among us—or we must accept poverty as our 
natural and abiding lot in this capitalistic 
system. 

It is as plain as that. 

And won confident of your fellowship in 
the task that lies ahead, I bid you Godspeed. — 
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The VA Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
National Tribune-The Stars and Stripes, 
issue of January 18, 1962: 

THE VA BUDGET 


In the budget message which President 
Kennedy presented to Congress today he laid 
particular emphasis on the need for increased 
compensation payments for the service- 
connected disabled veterans of the Nation. 

The President said that in the proposed 
1963 budget which becomes effective July 1 
of this year he anticipated the need for ap- 
proximately $64 million to finance such pro- 
posed increases which would affect some 
200,357,000 veterans or their survivors. 

Coming to the highly controversial subject 
of non-service-connected pensions the pro- 
posed budget calls for $114 million increase 
to take care of an expected rise of 139,000 
in non-service-connected pension applicants. 

Getting into statistics again, the President 
foresaw 2,011,000 veterans or survivors re- 
ceiving pensions in 1963 as compared to an 
actual nuniber of 1,691,000 in 1961. He ex- 
plained that these increases result in part 
from the raising of Income limitations and 
from the granting of pension eligibility to 
survivors of World War IT and the Korean 
conflict through the provisions of the Pension 
Act of 1959. 

The President said that World War 1 vet- 
erans and their survivors constitute the larg- 
est group on the pension rolls and it was 
estimated that by 1963 nearly half of the 
2,400,000 living World War I veterans will 
be recelving pensions. 

While there will be additional moncy need- 
ed for compensation and pension increases, 
the overall budget for the entire veterans 
program will be approximately $274 million 
less than in 1962. 

An increase in expenditures for hospitals 
and medical care is also foreseen as the yet- 
eran population of the Nation increases in 
age. Budget figures include $1,053 million 
for hospital and medical care, an increase of 
$22 million over 1962. This contemplates the 
construction of a new hospital in Ohio and 
will also serve to improve the quality of 
medical care in the hospitals and clinics. 
Also provided is $76 million for hospital con- 
struction, increasing the number of beds 
available by 2,380. 

The entire budget figure for veterans’ bene- 
fits and services totals approximately $5,526 
militon. This is a tremendous amount of 
money and is evidence of the care which the 
American public wants the veterans of the 
Nation to have. However, while the esti- 
mate for non-service-connected pensions will 
cover nearly half of the surviving veterans 
of World War I, there will still be hundreds 
of thousands of marginal cases for which 
there will be no provision for care. 

We are appreciative of the steps that have 
been taken and the attention that has been 
given to all categories of veterans. We do 
believe, though, that some provision should 
be made within the very immediate future 
to provide some measure of security and as- 
sistance to those veterans of 1917 and 1918 
and their dependents, 

It will be recalled that incorporated in the 
platform of the Democratic Party is a pledge 
to grant these veterans benefits commen- 
surate with those of later conflicts. To date, 
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this has not been accomplished and in the 
proposed budget there are certainly no ex- 
penditures earmarked for this kind of an 
activity. 

We trust the Congress will correct this 
omission. 


Statement of Representative John R. 
Pillion, Fifth Anniversary of the Hun- 
garian Freedom Revolution, Buffalo, 
N.Y., October 22, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 22, 1961, the city of Buffalo, N.Y., 
saluted the fifth anniversary of the Hun- 
garian freedom revolution. One of the 
speakers was the Representative of the 
42d Congressional District of New York, 
the Honorable JoHN R. PILLION, whose 
voice rings out in the Halls of Congress 
forever warning us of the threat of the 
Communist regime. I commend his 
speech to the attention of the member- 
ship of this body. 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN R. PIL- 
LION, FIFTH ANNIVERSARY, HUNGARIAN FREE- 
poa REVOLUTION, BUFFALO, OCTOBER 22, 
19 


Dr. O'Connor, Monsignor Szabo, Reverend 
Buto, Congressman Dulski, Mayor Sedita, my 
fellay Americans, I share with each of you 
a deep sense of sorrow on this occasion, the 
fifth anniversary of the tragic anti-Commu- 
nist, anti-Soviet Hungarian freedom reyolu- 
tion. 

Although 6 years have elapsed, time has 
not softened the brutalities and the atrocities 
of Budapest. Nor has time dimmed our 
memories of the bravery, the supreme sacri- 
fices of the children, the men, the women of 
Hungary, in their heroic struggle to rid them- 
selves of the Communist-Soviet tyranny. 

No useful purpose is served, if we look 
back upon the Hungarian freedom revolu- 
tion as, merely, another page in world his- 
tory. ; 

The same Communist-Soviet forces that 
machinegunned the children of Budapest are 
prepared to machinegun the children of 
Buffalo. 

The Nikita Khrushchev, who ordered mili- 
tary mass murder attacks upon the Hun- 
garian civilian population is the same Nikita 
Khrushchev who has repeatedly threatened 
the evaporation of the American people, you 
and I, with 50- and 100-megaton nuclear 
bombs. 8 

The Hungarian freedom crusade should 
serve as a reminder to each of us, every day, 
every hour, that the same diabolical forces 
seek our destruction, too. 

The United States happens to be only a 
few years further away, on Mr. Khrushehev's 
timetable. 

The Hungarian revolution is more than a 
reminder, it is a verification of the total 
global war being waged by the Communist- 
Soviet forces against all freemen, against all 
free institutions, societies and nations of 
the free world. 

Since the organization of the international 
Communist conspiracy in the year 1919, one 
nation after another has fallen into the orbit 
of the Soviet: Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Ukraine, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many, Poland, Hungary, China, North Korea, 
North Vietnam, Tibet, Cuba, British Guiana. 
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Another 20 to 30 nations are on the verge 
of Communist seizure, ready to follow Soviet 
direction and dictation. 

We are confronted with crises in Laos. 
South Vietnam, Berlin, Iran, Ghana, and 
many other countries in every hemisphere. 

The free world is entering its darkest hours. 
This Nation stands in its greatest peril. 

The danger is now, today. 

It increases every hour, every day. 

The United States and the free world has 
completely failed to comprehend the magni- 
tude, the scope, the weapons of the Com- 
munist-Soviet war. 

It is a war of demoralization, disintegra- 
tion and destruction; it is a relentless, in- 
cessant war; it is an unlimited war of in- 
definite duration, a war of orthodox and un- 
orthodox methods, strategies and tactics; a 
war of total enmity, to which our enemies 
are irrevocably committed. 

This total war has two parts—two cam- 
paigus, 

The major campaign is being waged by 
the international Communist conspiracy. 

This consists of 98 Communist parties or- 
ganized in almost every nation. These par- 
ties serve under the leadership and direction 
of Nikita Khrushchev as First Secretary of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

The second phase of this total war is car- 
ried on by the Soviet and the Soviet bloc 
nations. 

Both parts of this total war have one com- 
mon purpose: our destruction. 

Both campaigns have one commander in 
chief: Nikita Khrushchev. 

Our failure to comprehend the nature, the 
totality of this war has resulted in one defeat 
after another for the free world. 

The United States has been waging a unl- 
lateral campaign for peace, while the Com- 
munist-Soviet forces have been waging a 
unilateral campaign of economic, political, 
diplomatic, and psychomoral war. 

We are steadily losing this war. 

Our foreign policies, for the past 30 years, 
have completely failed to meet the realities 
and the practicalities of the Communist of- 
fensive. 

Our foreign policies have not materially 
changed in the past 30 years. 

They have been defensive—self-deceptive 
and self-defeating. 

Permit-me to remind you of a number of 
these policies: 

1. Military superiority. Our heaviest 
losses, middle Europe, China, were sustained 
in the period between 1945 and 1953, when 
the United States had a clear military su- 
periority. 

At that time we were heavily infiltrated 
with pro-Communist influences in our Gov- 
ernment and lacked a firm foreign policy 
to coordinate with and to match our mili- 
tary superiority. 

2. Our military alliances, NATO, SEATO, 
have had some value, but they are not an 
effective answer to the Communist war of 
subversion. 

3. The policy of massive retaliation is not 
proven to be an effective answer. 

4. The United Nations is. not a successful 
institution for blocking Communist aggres- 
sion. 

5. Summit meetings and negotiations have 
not proven effective. 

6. Foreign aid, atoms-for-peace plans, in- 
ternational loans, disarmament negotiations 
are not adequate answers. 

7. Peaceful coexistence is not the answer. 

Our foreign policies, in the main, have 
been that of bribery of the Communists, di- 
rect aid to Communist countries, appease- 
ment, negotiation, compromise, vacillation. 

All of them defensive and all of them 
eventuating into retreat and surrender, bit 
by bit, nation by nation. 

As a people, we have been confused, ir- 
resolute, naive, and gullible. 
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We have allowed ourselves to become di- 
vided, deceived, and diverted from the reall- 
ties of the Communist dangers by fellow 
travelers, innocent dupes, and active Com- 
Munists who follow the Communist man- 
dates emanating from Moscow. 

They exist in our churches, our schools 
and colleges, in the movies, on radio, on 
television, in the newspaper field, and in our 
Government. 

It is my conviction that the steady decline 
of U.S. power and prestive is leading us into 
the desperate alternatives of either surrender 
or a preventive thermonuclear war. 

There is a third alternative, if we have 
ee will to accept the realities of our situa- 

on. 

This third alternative is contained in my 
Tesolution, House Joint Resolution 447. 

This resolution calls for a declaration of 
War against the international Communist 
Conspiracy, lead by the Communist Party of 
the Soviet. 

It would recognize every Communist, every 
1 of the 98 Communist parties of the. world, 
for what they are, sworn, implacable enemies 
Of the United States. 

This declaration would not create a new 
war, it merely recognizes an existing war in 
which we are the No. 1 target. 

We cannot successfully defend this Nation, 
Be ignore the existence of this war against 


We cannot survive if we limit ourselves 
to suffering all losses in this war and allow 
all victories to go to the Soviet. 

We cannot formulate effective policies to 
counter Communist-Soviet aggressions, guer- 
rilla wars, infiltrations and subyersions, 
Until we fully comprehend the magnitude 
4nd nature of this war, until we identify our 
enemies, locate the deployment of their 
forces. 

Gentlemen, we are in a war. 

Let us declare it. 

Let us win it. 

In the main, there are two fundamental 
Tequirements that this country must accept 
and adopt if we are to survive. 

The first requirement is that of military 
Superiority, 

We have permitted our military power to 
erode until the Soviet has attained a rela- 
tive parity. 

The Soviet, today, is superior in the field 
Of rocketry and intercontinental missiles. 

Its army is vastly superior to that of the 
free world. 

Although the United States excels in its 

Force, in its Navy and in its atomic 
fp Päbilities, the question of overall superior- 
ty of total destructive firepower and war 
Capability is in doubt. 

Superiority depends upon the type of 
— — that will be used in the event ot 


í Unless we take immediate action to restore 
clear military supremacy, we are inviting 
national and international suicide. 
ae should place our intercontinental mis- 
e program on a crash, 24-hour, 7-day-per- 
Week basis. 
We should proceed with full-scale atomic 
i ing in order to further increase our lead 
n atomic forepower. 
have requested Chairman Seaborg and 
neral Manager Luedecke of the Atomic 
tion o7 Commission to increase our produc- 
n, not of clean bombs, but of maximum 
loactive bombs with low cellings to take 
Rüantage of the prevailing winds over 
Ussia, 
me would be a salutary answer to Mr. 
rushchey’s threats to launch his 100- 
Megaton bomb. ‘ 
— 5 Navy is technologically obsolete. 
ef © need a vast program to equip every 
Mia with nuclear power and nuclear mis- 


bet program would give the United States 
ndreds of movable missile bases, dispersed 
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around the world. It would divert Soviet 
missiles from the United States. 

Our present concrete intercontinental 
missiles attract and invite a missile attack 
upon our land. ‘ 

The recommendations of Governor Rocke- 
feller and President Kennedy for the con- 
struction of fallout shelters is a confession 
of the gravity of our situation. 

Fallout shelters may save 7 million out 
of 70 million. It'is pennywise. 

I believe in saving not 7 million but all 
70 million of our citizens who might bè 
killed in a nuclear attack, 

We should not be pound foolish. 

I believe that we should save every Ameri- 
can. 

We can do so only by having sufficient mili- 
tary power to prevent a Soviet miscaleula- 
tion of our will and ability to completely 
erndicate the Soviet empire. 

We must be prepared to not only wage 
a war and to win a war, but more Important, 
to prevent against a war of any kind. 

Our military superiority should be at least 
1.5 to 1 over the Soviet at all times—a 50- 
percent superiority. 

We have the wealth, the economy to main- 
tain this supremacy. 

It is the first essential for survival. 

In the field of foreign policy, we need a 
complete reevaluation of our national goals, 
our forelgn policies, our policymaking ma- 
chinery. 

There is a complete lack of orientation and 
coordination between our military capabil- 
ities and our foreign policies. 

Our foreign policy and military capability 
are interdependent and must support each 
other to attaln our national objectives. 

The fiasco of Cuba is a classic example 
of the complete lack of coordination be- 
tween the President's Office, the State De- 
partment, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and the National Security Agency. 

We cannot compete with the Soviet unless 
we can establish agencies for the develop- 
ment of coordinated, firm, offensive foreign 
policies to effectively counter Communist- 
Soviet subversions and aggressions in every 
nation of this world. 

Our present policy of containment is 
wholly inadequate to meet the Communist- 
Soviet challenge. 

A military supremacy, combined with a 
firm, tough, realistic foreign policy is the 
only hope for our survival. 

It is the only hope for the liberation of 
the captive nations in Europe. 

The sacrifices of the Hungarian people will 
not have been in vain, if we can remember 
freedom is not free, it demands vigilance, 
courage, and sacrifice. 


Audubon Society Would Preserve Beauty 
Spots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr, CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call to the attention of the House an 
editorial appearing in the Beaver County 
Times, Beaver, Pa., in my congressional 
district endorsing the conservation goals 
of the National Audubon Society. These 
are also the goals of other national and 
local conservation organizations: 
AUDUBON Socrery WOULD PRESERVE BEAUTY 

Spots 

Nature lovers, conservationists and organ- 

ized sportsmen in Beaver County who are 
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concerned over America’s fast-vantshing nat- 
ural resources and beauty spots will applaud 
the goals outlined for the next session of 
Congress by the National Audubon Society. 

These are the four goals for conservation- 
ists on which the members of the society set 
their sights at their 57th annual convention 
in Atlantic City: 

1. Final passage of the wilderness bill, 
which was passed by the Senate in the last 
session but still requires House approval. 

2. Enactment of legislation to protect the 
golden eagle, but also to preserve the bald 
eagle, which is the official emblem of the 
United States. The bald eagle often is shot 
in mistake for the unprotected golden eagle. 

3. Creation of additional national seashore 
recreation areas. These include proposed 
national parks at Point Reyes, Calif.; Padre 
Island in Texas; the Oregon Dunes on the 
Pacific coast, and the Indiana Dunes on Lake 
Michigan. Congress voted in the last session 
to create a Cape Cod National Seashore Park. 

4. Legislation to eliminate Federal sub- 
sidies for the drainage of waterfowl marshes 
in the Dakotas and Minnesota. 

These projects would do on a larger scale 
what the Western Pennsylvania Conservancy 
is doing for our own section, to preserve 
natural resources and places of scenic beauty 
for those now living and for future genera- 
tions. 


Navy Finds Youth Ideas Weak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, our Nation has been fortunate 
to have the continued benefit of respon- 
sible leadership in the Nayy. Today we 
are particularly fortunate to have a man 
serving our country who has distin- 
guished himself throughout his career as 
a responsible and dedicated naval officer 
who gives of himself unselfishly. 

In the short time since assuming the 
position of Chief of Naval Operations, 
Adm. George W. Anderson, Jr., has im- 
pressed me, and I know all of our col- 
leagues, with his drive and effectiveness 
in performing the very complex responsi- 
bilities of his office. A very penetrating 
interview was recently printed in the 
January 21, 1962, issue of the San Diego 
Union, which confirms the confidence we 
have in Admiral Anderson. 

Credit is also due to the distinguished 
editor of the San Diego Union, Herbert 
G. Klein and that newspaper's Washing- 
ton representative, Brian Duff, for their 
efforts in preparing this article on Ad- 
miral Anderson. 

Under unanimous consent I wish to 
insert this interview and an accompany- 
ing news story at this point: 

Navy FINDS YOUTH IDEALS WEAK 

(The following is a transcript of an inter- 
view with Adm. George W. Anderson, Jr., 
chief of naval operations, by Herbert G. 
Klein, editor of the San Diégo Union, and 
Brian Duff of the San Diego Union's Wash- 
ington Bureau.) 

Question. About this atomic task force, 
Admiral? Have you made a decision on 
which ocean it will be headquartered in? 

Answer. Well, as you know, we have the 
nuclear-powered carrier Enterprise and the 
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nuclear-powered cruiser Long Beach in com- 
mission. We have coming into commission 
this year the destroyer leader, Bainbridge. 
‘These are all in the Atlantic and will tempor- 
-arily remain in the Atlantic. We have nu- 
clear-powered submarines in both oceans 
and will continue to have them in both 
oceans. 

Question. Will you continue to emphasize 
nuclear carriers in the fleet or is the em- 
phasis going to be transferred to submarines? 

Answer. Our primary emphasis in nuclear 
propulsion is in submarines, both the attack 
submarine and the Polaris-type submarines. 
We have made considerable progress with 
the surface ships in the Enterprise and the 
Long Beach, and we hope we will haye more 
nuclear-powered surface ships. When we 
will have funds for another nuclear-powered 
aircraft carrier remains to be seen. 


EXPANSION STUDIED FOR POLARIS MISSILE 


Question. What about some of the stories 
We've seen about the Navy’s plans to put 
Polaris missiles on a wide variety of surface 
ships, including barges and that sort of 

? 


Answer. We have many studies of the ap- 
plication of Polaris missiles to surface ships. 
So far, we are not translating any of these 
studies into construction programs. 

Question. Do you think you may do that? 

Answer, Not in the immediate future. We 
feel that the Polaris missile married to nu- 
clear powered submarines is by far the 
greatest retaliatory weapons system in the 
world, 

Question, Is the progress you've made with 
hunter-killer teams been as rapid as it 
has been with the submarine which can 
launch missiles and things of this sort? In 
other words, are we keeping pace in detection 
as well as in being able to hide a submarine? 

Answer, Our progress in antisubmarine 
warfare leaves much to be desired. Consider- 
able advances have been made in antisub- 
marine warfare since World War II. How- 
ever, this is a real threat to the United 
States. We're working on it, but I certainly 
could not guarantee that all submarines that 
might launch missiles against the United 
States would be destroyed before their mis- 
siles were launched. 

Question. Do you have reason to believe 
that the Russians are operating submarines 
off our coast? : 

Answer. From time to time we have indi- 
cations that Russian submarines steam out 
on the high seas toward the east coast and 
the west coast, I do not believe that they 
are operating such submarines in large num- 
bers at any given time. 


RUSSIAN TRAWLERS BELIEVED SCIENTIFIC 


Question. Would you say that their trawl- 
ers are an effective source of intelligence? 

Answer. I think their trawlers are used 
for fishing and a great deal of oceanographic 
research. The Russians have traditionally 
been great scientific people and they have, 
we know, been conducting a great deal of 
oceanographic research. Obviously in doing 
so they observe everything they can see and 
record everything that they can hear. 

Question. Admiral, what about the prog- 
ress on the third-generation Polaris? How's 
that coming? 

Answer. Progress is being made in the 
research phase. 

Question. How far away is that missile? 

Answer. A few years in an operational 
status. 

Question. Would you say that the present 
Polaris submarines which are operational 
constitute a force which is as much a part 


of our defense now as the ICBM’s that we 


have on land? 

Answer. Oh, I belleve it is a much more 
valued contribution to the U.S. deterrent 
posture and retaliatory posture at this time, 
much more valuable at this time. 
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UNITED STATES FAR AHEAD IN NUCLEAR SUBS 


Question. I saw a clipping recently in 
which the Russians claim to have a superior- 
ity In nuclear submarines. Do you have any 
comments on the relative position of the 
submarine fleets of the nations? 

Answer. The United States is far ahead in 
nuclear propelled submarines. 

Question. Would you say it will continue 
to be for the next 5 to 10 years? 

Answer. I certainly hope so; that depends 
on the funds that are made available to us 
by the Congress. 

Question, There's beer a lot of discussion 
about reservists recently. One ship of re- 
servists sailed to the Pacific. Has the prog- 
ress you've made with the reservists called 
up been sufficient to the point you think it 
is justified to continue that type of reserve 
program? 

Answer. We have been very pleased with 
the magnificent response on our Naval Re- 
serve to the recall to active duty. It has 
justified our faith in the reserve system, 
and I feel that these officers and men have 
made a valuable contribution, as the Presi- 
dent stated, in preventing hostilities. They 
have acquired a great deal of training, and 
we hope that conditions will permit them to 
be released prior to the expiration of the full 
year. We hope, also, that, if some individ- 
uals desfre voluntarily to stay on active duty, 
we may be able to utilize their services. But 
I think that our Naval Reserve and our Naval 
Air Reserve—and I know the Marines feel the 
same way about the Marine Reserve—are a 
fine system, and we contemplate no major 
changes. 

Question. Do you contemplate calling up 
any additional Reserves in the foreseeable 
future? 

Answer. Not under conditions as we see 
them developing. 


PLANS FOR SEAPLANE ARE LAGGING 


Question. Admiral, what are the Navy's 
plans for a new seaplane? Would you com- 
ment on what usage it could be put to and 
talk a little bit about seaplanes? 

Answer. Well, the Navy would certainly 
like to include in its annual program the 
development of the seaplane. Unfortunately, 
we have so many requirements of what we 
consider higher priority that we have been 
unable to fund a new seaplane development 
for sometime. When we will be able to 
actually fund the development of a seaplane, 
I don't know. I don't see it in the immedi- 
ate future. 

Question. We're liable to have a deterio- 
rating situation with seaplanes, aren't we, 
Admiral, with no new planes developed? 

Answer. That is correct. We have as you 
know, considerable numbers of seaplanes 
that are available to us now. We have many 
of them laid up, for example, on North Is- 
land in a preserved status. Clearly they 
won't last forever. -Also, we are not keeping 
pace with the art of airplane design in this 
particular field, but there just isn’t enough 
money to do everything we would like to do. 

Question. In the terms of manpower, Ad- 
miral, do you expect that the Navy will re- 
mee in its present size during the next 
year 

Answer. I would say approximately the 
present size according to present indications, 
that Is, about 665,000 officers and men- 


NO CHANGE IN SAN DIEGO STABILITY 


Question. Do you expect your base in San 
Diego to remain stable? _ 

Answer. Yes, I think it's going to remain 
just about as it has in the past. It may be 
necessary from time to time to move this 
ship to some other place or another ship 
from some other place to San Diego, but I 
see no significant changes in the San Diego 
Picture. We are as you know, to get 
as much stability throughout our whole sys- 
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tem in personnel, location of our units as is 
possible. This makes for better business 
management, better perronnel planning, 
higher morale, less disruption of programs, 
and greater economy. 

Question. Has there been any discussion 
with you of the possibility of a tube or bridge 
in San Diego Bay between Coronado and the 
mainland? 

Answer. Not with me. 


Question. I've heard come suggestions that 
the Navy's training methods and facilities, 
because of funds again, perhaps are falling 
behind the equipment that you have to use 
these days. Does the Navy feel that this is 
a problem, and, if £o, are they planning 
greater emphasis on training and training 
facilities? 

Answer, I have just had a very compre- 
hensive study made of the training problems 
within the Navy, specifically related to meet- 
ing the needs of our very complicated and 
sophisticated weapons systems. Obviously 
these weapons systems and other related 
equipments that we have pose a great chal- 
lenge to our people. We do not haye and 
probably will not have in times of peace 
the numbers of adequately experienced per- 
sonnel to meet our hopes and aspirations. 
We must do the best we can with the people 
we have. We must improve our methods 
of training, we must improve our organiza- 
tion for training, we must exploit the talents 
of these youngsters we have in the service. 
You can take almost any organization that 
you will visit in the Navy today and you 
will find that the age of the enlisted man is 
in the low twenties. In some cases it may 
be even less than 20 years of age. This is a 
very difficult problem. 


TOO MANY RECRUITS BELOW STANDARDS 


Question. There's been a lot of discussion 
as to the physica] and mental quality of 
young people coming into the service. Are 
they up to the standards that you feel that 
they should be? 

Answer. I think that people who are famil- 
iar with the selective service process, the 
admission of recruits, would say that far too 
many young Americans cannot qualify phys- 
ically or psychologically for military service. 
The lads we get, of course, run the full 
bracket of those who are the finest young- 
sters mentally, physically, psychologically 
that you will find in the United States down 
to the lowest limits that we can profitably 
use in the service. In many cases they're 
below that level. It's up to us, therefore, to 
train these people physically, mentally 
morally, and to develop a motivation and a 
patriotism among these youngsters, which 
we are doing to the best of our ability, I 
think that the people of America must pay 
a great deal more attention to the mental, 
physical, and moral training of their sons 
and daughters, This is a serious problem. 

Question. You mentioned patriotism, Do 
you find that the average young recruit un- 
derstands the nature of the enemy? 

Answer. To a very great degree, when they 
arrive in the military service, they do not 
understand the problems that this Nation 
faces in the world today. It is, therefore, up 
to us in the military to give them the type 
of training that they have to have to be good 
sailors, good soldiers, good airmen, good ma- 
rines, This we are trying to do to the best 
of our ability. As a related matter, I feel 
that the communities in the United States 
have a tremendous responsibility to insure 
that in their school systems, in their 
churches, in the community life that these 
youngsters of America are taught the prin- 
ciples on which this country grew and pros- 
pered—love for their country, dedication, 
ideals—that frequently can be passed over in 
the rather hectic life that we lead today. 
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IMPROVED SHORE FACILITIES FACE WAIT 


Question. On training, there has been the 
Suggestion that because of the requirement 
to buy very expensive weapons and so forth, 
the Navy has necessarily put things off in the 

program, such physical things like 
barracks, classrooms that are deteriorating, 
etc. Is that a problem, and will you have to 
spend more money? 

Answer. It certainly is. It's a problem 
we're going to have to live with another year 
because, in the light of the situation which 
we face, I certainly feel and I know the Sec- 
retary of Defense feels, we've got to apportion 
funds to things that are most important to 
improve the readiness, to meet the critical 
Period ahead. We know that there are many 
items desirable in improving our facilities, 
our buildings, ashore, but you can't take the 
buildings to sea and we just have to make do 
another year with pretty much what we've 
got coming up. 

Question. Is the average age of our ships 
a question of danger to us? Are we build- 
ing enough new ships? 

Answer. We have not built enough ships, 
New ships, each year to take care of our 
numerical requirements before ships would 
become overage. Therefore, as you know, we 
have instituted fleet rehabilitation programs 
Tor various categories of ships—destroyers, 
amphibious ships, carriers—to modernize 
them, to get more life out of the old hulls 
and machinery. We're continuing this pro- 
Sram; we must continue it. There's no 
alternative because of the very high unit cost 
Of our ships. 

Question. Admiral, as I recall, you were 
in command of, I believe they call it, Taiwan 
Patrol. 

Answers. When I went out there it was 
Called the Formosa patrol force. Then in 
deference to the Chinese view of the name 
Of the island they called Taiwan, it was 
Changed to the Taiwan patrol force. 

Question. This was a highly effective force 

Preventing the invasion of the offshore 
lands? 

Answer, I certainly believe so. 

USE OF SEAPOWER WON'T CHANGE 


Question. More recently, you sent a ficet 
Of the Dominican Republic as a protec- 
tion. Do you expect, from looking at the 
Various problems that this Nation faces in 
1962, that there will in all probability have 
to be more use of the fleet in that way? 

Answer. I would anticipate that the fleet 
Will be used in many instances in its tradi- 

role of showing its presence, presery- 
ing Stability in an area, perhaps applying 
ted force in some situation, which we 
The of course, we won't hare to do, But 
think that the use of the U.S. Navy and the 
of seapower will be just as important 

as It has been in the past, if not more so. 

Question. And you are ready to put on 
Pressure anytime you're called upon? 

er. We are maintaining n fleet, you 
t say—we're not only maintaining a 
‘WO-ocean Navy, we're maintaining a seven- 
Seas Navy on which the sun does not set. 
CNO Sars Navy Mar Have To Use LIMITED 
Force 
moe Navy may have to use limited force 
me time this year at global trouble spots, 
George W. Anderson, Jr., predicted in 
an exclusive interview with the San Diego 
Union, 
vmerbert G. Klein, editor of the San Diego 
We and Brian Duff of this newspaper's 
5 gton Bureau, recently ranged through 
8 rbcalacds of seapower topics with the chief 
= 3 operations in his Pentagon head- 
A Anderson, the Navy's ranking admiral, is 
Stag ees of the five-man Joint Chiefs of 
te Which views American military strategy 
all its scope. 
g that the Navy recently sent a 
Protective task force into the waters of the 
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Dominican Republic, the San Diego Union 
asked if the Navy foresecs similar use of the 
feet in 1962. 

“I would anticipate that the ficet will be 
used in many instances in its traditional 
role of showing its presence, preserving sta- 
bility In an area, perhaps applying limited 
force in some situation, which we hope of 
course we won't have to do,” Anderson 
replied. 

He also regarded the role of the Navy as 
possibly greater than even in 1962. 


POLARIS MISSILE CALLED GREATEST DETERRENT 


Anderson viewed the Polaris missile poised 
in its atomic submarine as far and away 
the greatest deterrent to a general war. 

He sald for the immediate future no sur- 
face launchers are contemplated and that the 
Navy will continue to keep Polaris hidden 
under the sea. 

“We feel that the Polaris missile married 
to the nuclear-powered submarine is by far 
the greatest retaliatory weapons system in 
the world,” Anderson phrased the Navy's 
position. 

Under the Polaris concept stressed by An- 
derson, atomic submarines put out to sea 
from Scotland's Holy Loch, alternating with 
blue and gold crews for 60-day submerged 
patrols in the North Atlantic, Under radio 
silence, but in 24-hour touch with Wash- 
ington and the news of the world, the Po- 
laris submarines stand ready to strike back 
with thermonuclear warheads if America is 
brought under surprise attack. 

“Would you say,” Anderson was asked, 
“that the present Polaris submarines which 
are operational constitute a force which is 
as much a part of our defense now as the 
ICBM’s (intercontinental ballistic missiles) 
that we have on land?“ 

“I believe it is a much more valued contri- 
bution to the United States deterrent pos- 
ture and retaliatory posture at this time,” 
Anderson replied, repeating for emphasis: 
“Much more valuable at this time.” 

In the interview that touched on the long- 
range stability of the naval installations in 
San Diego, the future of seaplanes, problems 
of trained manpower and aging warships, 
Anderson took up what he termed a serious 
problem." 

CONCERN FELT FOR UNQUALIFIED YOUTHS 


The Armed Forces, he indicated, are con- 
cerned by their findings “that far too many 
young Americans cannot qualify physically or 
psychologically for military service.” 

Anderson, continuing, declared: 

“I think that the people of America must 
pay a great deal more attention to the men- 
tal, physical, and moral training of their 
sons and daughters.” 

The chief of naval operations said the pa- 
triotic responsibility reaches into every 
school system, church, and community in 
the Nation. 

For naval reservists called up in the Berlin 
crisis, Anderson had praise for their mag- 
nificent response. 

“It has justified our faith in the Reserve 
system and I feel that these officers and men 
haye made a valuable contribution, as the 
President has stated, in preventing hostili- 
ties.” 

Anderson hoped that an apparent improve- 
ment in world conditions will permit their 
early release and obviate the necessity for 
mobilizing additional Reserves. 

Questioning Anderson on the Navy's future 
in San Diego, the San Diego Union got an 
assurance of continuing stability. 

“I think. it's going to remain just about 
as it has in the past,” Anderson said. “It 
may be necessary from time to time to move 
this ship some other place, or another ship 
from some other place to San Diego, but I 
see no significant change in the San Diego 
picture,” 

The outlook for the seaplane was not so 
bright and San Diego could well have a stake 
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in any Navy plans to order new ones. When 
Martin, maker of the Marlin P5M now oper- 
ating out of North Island, withdrew from the 
airframe industry to concentrate on missiles 
in 1960, the seaplane field was left virtually 
to Convair, creator of the famed prewar and 
wartime PBY Catalina. 

“Unfortunately,” Anderson pointed out, 
“we have so many requirements of what we 
consider higher priority that we have been 
unable to fund a new seaplane development 
for some time. 

“When we will be able to actually fund the 
development of a seaplane, I don't know. 
I don't see it in the immediate future.” 

Anderson conceded that the Navy faces a 
“deteriorating situation in seaplanes.“ Al- 
though considerable numbers are on hand at 
North Island, “they won't last forever.“ 

Discussing fleet readiness Anderson said 
vou might say we're not only main- 
taining a two-ocean Navy, we're maintaining 
a seven-seas Navy on which the sun never 
sets.” 


The People of Dallas County Are Firm 
Advocates of Fiscal Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it has al- 
ways been a matter of great pride to me 
that I have the privilege to represent 
the Fifth District of Texas whose people 
are devoted to sound, constitutional gov- 
ernment and fiscal responsibility. The 
people of Dallas County are firm believ- 
ers in the great American traditions of 
individual freedom and initiative and 
commonsense which has brought our 
Nation to its present greatness. The at- 
titude of the people of Dallas County is 
set forth in an able manner in the two 
editorials, which I herein insert, from 
recent issues of the Dallas Morning News 
and dealing with the President’s fiscal 
proposals: 

[From the Dallas News, Jan. 13, 1962] 

KENNEDY ProcGram Is More SPENDING 

Of all comment my members of the Texas 
congressional delegation on President Ken- 
nedy’s state of the Union message, that of 
Representative JONN Downy, of Athens, was 
the most realistic. He simply asked, “Where's 
the money coming from?” 

The President himself does not deny that 
adoption of his domestic economic 
will call for a large increase in spending. 
For a number of years, the Government has 
been falling to balance the budget, even 
with present excessive tax rates. 

Most of the President's proposals will call 
for additonal spending, not only for the next 
fiscal year but for years into the future. 

The only answer to Representative Downx's 
question is higher taxation or continued 
deficit financing of the Federal Government 
with increasing national debt, now at an 
alltime high of more than $290 billion. 

Clearly, the President's forceful leader- 
ship, as seen by Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH 
and some others, is based upon the alter- 
native of tax and spend or borrow and spend 
as a basic national policy. 

There are some, especially among the lib- 
erals, who defend this policy with the argu- 

growing economy of the 
Nation, and tis attendant increase in 
and income, will enable the Federal Govern- 
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ment eventually to make ends meet, There 
is little to support the argument. In recent 

the wealth and income of the Nation 
have not increased as rapidly as national ex- 
penditures. There is little prospect of their 
doing so in the future. 

Most important: Involvement in a world 
war would increase our national expendi- 
tures tremendously. Our Government has 
little financial reserve strength to meet such 
a contingency. Having a reserve to meet 
such an emergency is just as necessary in 
a preparedness program as is strength in 
submarines, airplanes, and nuclear weapons. 
We may see the day when Representative 
Dowor's question is more pressing than it 
now is, 


[From the Dallas Morning News, Jan. 18, 
1962] 
SECOND-RATE Unrrep STATES? 

Americans who are in a rosy glow over 
optimistic 1962 economic forecasts need to 
take another look at our world image. Any 
inclination to boast disappears in face of 
the declining status of the United States. 

Western Europe has displaced the United 
States as No. 1 in monetary strength. 
Austerity in Britain, and the Common Mar- 
ket, with realistic fiscal policies in many 
nations on the continent, Improved the gold 
position there. In contrast, U.S, gold stocks 
declined $6 billion in 4 years. Even worse 
is the decline in confidence in our dollar. 

“Once the proudest of currencies, the 
greenback continued to deteriorate in 1961,” 
says Barron's financial weekly. “The fault 
lies in the management of our fiscal affairs. 
Outsiders, for the last 3 years, with growing 
concern, have noted America’s budgetary 
deficits, reserve shrinkage and gold drain. 
They see administration of palliatives, rather 
than cures; they see a nation which con- 
tinues to spend beyond its means, at home 
and abroad.” 

As a center for world trade, too, Europe 
has replaced the United States. The realistic 
Japanese Trade Promotion Agency warned 
that Japan must gear its exports to the 
European Common Market. Diversify prod- 
ucts meet the competition from Europe, 
industry was told. 

To regain for the United States its former 
prestige, or even to hold our present 
secondary rank, Washington must take 
quick, drastic action. The situation calis 
for reduced spending, revised taxation of 
business, reduced, more realistic foreign aid, 
export-import policies adjusted to today's 
realities. Most of all, fiscal and monetary 
policies must be changed. 

Many years of unsound trends will make 
the task difficult for Congress and the Ken- 
nedy administration. But there is no other 
way to prevent further descent toward 
disaster. 


The President's budget message, going to 
Congress today, should be examined, eval- 
uated and revised to restore first-rate status 
to the United States. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, 44 years 
ago today a new republic was born on the 
Eurasian Continent. The shifts and 
tides of the First World War, combined 
with the final collapse of the decrepit 
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czarlst empire, gave the Ukrainian 
peoples the opportunity they had been 
awaiting for 250 years. On January 22, 
1918, they announced their love of lib- 
erty and independence and established 
the Ukrainian National Republic. From 
its inception the valiant young Repub- 
lic fought bravely against overwhelming 
odds. Powerful forces to the northeast 
were determined to trample this flower 
of liberty, blooming on the borders of 
the Russian totalitarian colossus. Fi- 
nally in 1920 the stouthearted Ukrain- 
ians could hold out no longer and the 
Communist Russian Army swept in upon 
them. All freedoms of the Republic 
were wantonly suppressed and the na- 
tion became fused with the U.S.S.R. 

Today there is no freedom in the 
Ukraine. But the just love of a brave 
people for their historic homeland can- 
not be crushed out of existence. Al- 
though 42 million Ukrainians are now 
called citizens of the Soviet Union, we 
must never forget that before all else 
they are the people of their land, which 
is the Ukraine. Terror and oppression 
cannot stamp out their love for inde- 
pendence, It can only inspire the 
noblest strivings for freedom. Truly, the 
Ukraine will live as long as mothers 
whisper to their sons, and men stand 
strong against tyranny. A nation like 
that can never die. 

I am proud to have this opportunity 
to join loyal Americans of Ukrainian an- 
cestry in this celebration of the 44th 
anniversary of Ukrainian Independence 
Day. 


Sam Rayburn 
SPEECH 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr, ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
only a short time ago—on June 12, 1961, 
to be exact—that it was my privilege to 
stand here to join with others to extend 
to our beloved Speaker Sam RAYBURN 
congratulations upon his having served 
longer as Speaker than any other of our 
distinguished Speakers. I am glad we 
had that opportunity to tell him person- 
ally how highly and how affectionately 
we regarded him. Our words then were 
“flowers for the living“ and are more 
meaningful than anything I can say 
now. 

And with the passing of this truly 
great statesman, his own words and 
deeds in his many years of service to 
God and country, are more meaningful 
than anything I can possibly say. As the 
minority whip it was my good fortune to 
work closely with him. While we were 
frequently on opposite sides of an issue, 
he always gave recognition, as our 
Speaker, to minority rights in the legisla- 
tive process, 

His place in history was attained long 
before he attained the distinction of hav- 
ing been Speaker longer than any other. 
Whether or not he ever became Speaker, 
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he would have attained a place in history. 
His election to Speaker was merely 
recognition of the innate greateness of 
the man himself. 

I am one of millions throughout the 
world that mourn his passing. But no 
one can more deeply feel this loss than I. 
My deepest sympathy to his family. 


Why Nonpaying U.N. Members? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Speaker, 
President Kennedy has asked Congress 
to approve the purchase of $100 million 
in United Nations bonds, thus extending 
the concept of deficit financing to the 
world organization. It appears to me as 
though our effectiveness in securing 
world peace through the United Nations 
is decreasing while our financial contri- 
butions are being increased, even though 
the number of member nations has 
doubled since 1945. As we prepare to 
face this important issue, I would like 
to call the attention of my colleagues to a 
thoughtful editorial which recently ap- 
peared in the Davison, Mich., Index. I 
feel that it points out a view which 
should be taken into serious consider- 
ation. 

The editorial follows: 

WIT Nonparinec U.N. MEMBERS? 

Should Congress approve U.S. purchase 
of up to half of a $200 million United Nations 
bond issue to keep that world organization 
solvent? President Kennedy thinks so—he 
sald so late in December and repeated his 
request for such action again last Thursday 
as he addressed Congress in his annual state 
of the Union message. 

As President Kennedy sees it, it is our 
duty to do this to keep the United Nations 
going. We cannot permit, he believes, the 
Communist bloc to destroy—either by polit- 
ical or financial means—this organization 
which has and continues to serve our na- 
tional interest and the national interest of 
other U.N. members. 

Several are opposing the President's pro- 
posal—and this includes both Republicans 
and Democrats—since already they have 
questioned U.S, contributions to the United 
Nations because of its stand on the Congo 
and India's invasion of Goa. 

And Senator Bourke B, HICKENLOOPER, 
Iowa Republican, has said Congress will in- 
sist on a justification for the request. “It 
should take a good look at any theory that 
we should ‘bail out’ the United Nations on 
an operation for which other nations will 
not pay their share,” he insists. 

HICKENLOopPER's stand is understandable. 
And other challengers of the legislation are 
certain to make themselves heard so long as 
the United States continues to make addi- 
tional financial commitments to the United 
Nations while Russia and other U.N. mem- 
bers refuse to pay their assessments, espe- 
cially on the Congo operations. 

As one writer said recently: Something 
has got to give at the U.N. It is broke, yet 
it spreads its military wings (on credit) be- 
yond the confines of its charter. Its forces— 
with the assistance of that one-time cham- 
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Pion of freedom, the United States—marched 
against Katanga in violation of the UN. 
commitment against intervention in any na- 
tion's domestic affairs and for the purpose 
of preventing self-determination of its peo- 
ple for freedom. As of now, this shameful 
action appears to have delivered Tshombe, 
his people, and his once orderly, industrious, 
and prosperous land over to Gizenga and 
his Communist-oriented Central Congolese 
Government, And, at the same time, the 
U.N, took no action against India’s armed 
invasion and seizure of the four-and-a-half- 
century-old Portuguese state of Indin—other- 
Wise known as Goa.” 

Katanga, in the eyes of the U.N., is guilty 
of seceding from a state it never joined. 
And Goa, whose elected representatives have 
Sat in the Portuguese National Parliament 
since 1822, is convicted of the charge of 
being a colony. 

And meanwhile talk continues that the 
U.N. might move out of the United States— 
land of one of the few paid-up members 
and one which has continuously put more 
into the kitty with a minimum of protest. 

The present situation would seein to raise 
several questions. In most clubs, members 
are kicked out or denied the right to vote 
unless they keep their dues paid. If Rus- 
sia, by protesting this U.N. action and that 
(and the Russian record in the U.N. is one 
long series of protests) fails to pay her dues, 
Why isn't she denied the right to vote? Why 
does she continue to carry tun voting rights 
with other nations which tax their people 
to keep their U.N. assessments paid in full? 

Why not tell Russia to pick up her own 
tab? Right now U.N. delegates are teetering 
on the issue of admitting Red China to 
United Nations. There, if this game of fol- 
low the leader” continues, would be another 
Protesting, nonpaying member for the United 
States and the rest of the law-abiding, con- 
tract-respecting countries to support. 

Why not give the UN. a financial boost by 
insisting that every nation seated keep its 
Assessments paid in full if it is to be allowed 
to vote? 

Now back to the question of the bonds, 
When an organization is broke because so 
Many of its members refuse to pay thelr 
assessments, is it logical to believe that these 
nonpaying members will buy up any of the 
emergency bond issue? Any bonds are as 
good as the organization behind them. How 
good will the U.N. bonds be? Will Uncle 
Sam buy up half of the $200 million bond is- 
sue, then guarantee to pay his country off 
when the bonds are due? And if he doesnt 
Who will? 


Good Sense Takes Away a Crutch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK Z 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
Mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared in 
7 New York Times of January 24, 


This is just one illustration of what 
Sood sense can do with governmental 
Dolicies that have become outdated. 
President Kennedy is certainly exercising 
Bood sense by asking the Congress to 
remove the artificial—and unnecessary— 
Support of silver. 
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The editorial follows: 
Last STOP ror SILVER 


Eight weeks ago President Kennedy went 
as far as he could go, on his own authority, 
to put an end to the silver myth. Now he 
has asked Congress to finish the job. 

He has done so by proposing repeal of 
the historic statutory requirement that the 
Government buy, at a fixed price, all the 
newly mined domestic silver offered to it. 
Henceforth, Federal Reserve notes would 
gradually take the place of the silver cer- 
tificates now in circulation. Silver would be 
used only for purposes of coinage—dimes, 
quarters, etc. 

All this is a matter of sound commonsense. 
There was never any good reason for the 
gigantic purchases of silver which the Gov- 
ernment was required to make. The osten- 
sible reason for these purchases was the 
fictitious one that hoards of silver metal were 
needed to give our currency “a broader back- 
ung.“ The real reason, of course, was the 
desire of domestic mining interests to obtain 
higher prices for their silver, plus their abil- 
ity to ade Congress that this was a 
desirable field for legislation. 

Now, fortunately for these same mining 
interests, new techniques and new industries 
have developed new uses for silver metal; 
demand is strong, and silver no longer needs 
the crutch of Government support. So 
everybody is happy, except perhaps the ghost 
of Wiliam Jennings Bryan. 


Ukrainian Independence 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mrs, BOLTON, Mr. Speaker, during 
this week of January 22, millions of 
Ukrainians, as well as freedom-loving 
people everywhere, are celebrating the 
44th anniversary of the independence 
of the Ukraine, 

In 1920 Soviet imperialism extin- 
guished liberty and enslaved the peopie 
of the Republic of the Ukraine. But lib- 
erty, recognizing no boundaries, no race, 
no nation, and no master, could not be 
extinguished in the hearts of the people. 
Ukrainians have courageously main- 
tained their goal of freedom and inde- 
pendence and are an inspiration to all 
of us. 

They, unlike many freemen, recognize 
that colonialism, despite the vogue to 
think otherwise, is not a malignancy pe- 
culiar to western civilization. They, un- 
like many freemen, realize that Commu- 
nist-dominated peoples are not immune 
to the spark of freedom that glows eter- 
nal in the human heart. They, unlike 
many freemen, know that there is noth- 
ing permanent nor inevitable about 
Communist colonialism except as com- 
placent freemen make it so. 

That is why we must continue to keep 
alive our contacts with the captive peo- 
ples, thereby encouraging internal pres- 
sure upon the regimes for domestic 
changes. The clear voice of liberty helps 
create conditions for a further growth 
of diversity in the monolithic Commu- 
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nist structure. Such diversity, increas- 
ingly visible with the passage of time, 
gradually cultivates the seeds of liberty 
and independence. And independence 
is a universal right as valid for Europe 
as for Africa and Asia. 

Thus, in keeping faith with our best 
traditions, all Americans on this anni- 
versary join in the prayer that the 
Ukrainians, as well as all captive peo- 
ples, will soon achieve liberty and inde- 
pendence. 


Problems of Dairy Industry Affects 
Us All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, our Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville L. Freeman did an excellent job 
of outlining the current problems facing 
our dairy industry and how they affect 
the Nation as a whole when he spoke to 
the delegates to the National Conference 
on Milk and Nutrition on January 23. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include Secretary Free- 
man's speech in the Recorp: 

SECRETARY FREEMAN OUTLINES Dairy SITUA- 

TION AND Irs NATIONWIDE IMPLICATIONS 


Abraham Lincoln, in recommending the 
Department of Agriculture be established, 
said it would be the department of the peo- 
ple. His words of 100 years ago were never 
more true than they are today. We are meet- 
ing here at a conference called to discuss a 
question in which the interest of all the 
people—the farmer, consumer, businessman, 
and worker—are closely entwined. 

It is a question which began to be heard 
last spring when, for the first time, it was 
noticed that milk consumption on an over- 
all basis was declining nationwide. By the 
end of the year, the trend was clearly estab- 
lished. The consumer had used about three 
billion pounds less of milk than in 1960. 

And like all basic changes in our complex 
society, this one affects all the people—the 
farmer, consumer, businessman, and worker. 
It is important that we know why this hap- 
pened and what its effect will be. 

The dairy industry in the past desade has 
seen many changes, but the magnitude of 
this particular development was totally un- 
expected. Let us then stand back a step and 
take a careful look at what is taking place in 
the dairy industry and what it means. 

Like all other farming occupations, dairy- 
ing has undergone a quiet, but dramatic, 
revolution in the productive capacity of the 
individual farmer. 

During the 5 years between 1954 and 1959, 
for example, 4 out of every 10 dairy farms 
censed to operate as milk producers. Those 
farmers who remained in dairying, however, 
added one cow on the average for every three 
already In the herd. And, every one of those 
milk cows produced in 1959 a gallon and a 
half of milk for every gallon and a quarter 
in 1954. 

Until 1961, the increase in population gen- 
erally consumed the increase. 

What has happened in the dairy industry 
is being repeated, of course, in the produc- 
tion of virtually every farm commodity. It 
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has meant that while 32 out of every 100 
farmers left agriculture during the decade of 
the 1950's, output per hour of farm work 
has tripled, 

As a result, with fewer people and fewer 
acres in production, the American farmer— 
spurred on by the new developments in tech- 
nology and the discoveries of sclence—can 
actually produce more food and fiber than 
ever before, 

The end is not even within sight. A study 
made recently by agricultural experts here 
in the Department predicts that by 1980, 
American agriculture will be able to meet all 
its commitments at home and abroad with 
50 million fewer acres than are being cul- 
tivated today. 

I believe most people would concede that 
under such conditions as have existed and 
will exist, the farmer is being subjected to 
unique economic pressures, 

But in dairying, a third force has been 
added. Instead of a steady, gradual increase 
in consumption to be expected with a grow- 
ing population, the total volume of milk 
and dairy products used by Americans has 
decreased this past year. 

This development has implications far be- 
yond the immediate economic effect on agri- 
culture, on those who handle milk and 
dairy products and those who look to the 
dairy farmer as a market for production ma- 
chinery and material. 

Its most serious implication may well be 
in the long-term effect it can have on the 
health ahd vigor of the people and the 
Nation. 

If there are times when it may appear 
that the Department is overly concerned 
with the economic prospects of the farmer, 
let it be understood that our responsibility 
is to the whole population, with strong em- 
phasis on the problems of the farmers. 

I am concerned when a new—and un- 
expected—development arises which will 
affect a complex industry. If this develop- 
ment brings a change which will benefit the 
Nation but requires an adjustment, then we 
should seek ways to make the adjustment 
with as litle disruption and dislocation as 
possible. 

If, however, a development occurs for rea- 
sons which are not clearly established or for 
which there is no broad agreement scien- 
tifically, then I am concerned lest we force 
adjustments which we will later regret. 

I am particularly concerned when any- 
thing as basic as nutritional health could be 
placed in potential jeopardy. 

I am sure these are some of the questions 
which also trouble you, and I hope that 

this conference today we can begin 
to explore them and to direct wider public 
attention to them. 

Let me outline in brief some of the specific 
areas of concern. 

First, we have become extremely weight 
conscious in this country in recent years. If 
the drop in milk consumption is related to 
this question, we ought to be greatly con- 
cerned. Weight control involves the extent 
to which we use our muscles as well as the 
amount of food we eat. Food alone should 
not be expected to carry the entire burden. 
Insofar as we reduce calorie intake, it should 
be of foods important chiefly for calories— 
not of foods that carry indispensable pro- 
teins, minerals and vitamins. The American 
people should not make wrong changes in 
their dietary -habits to prevent or cure 
obesity. 

Nutritional authorities tell us that we need 
to know much more than we do today about 
the place of butter and other kinds of fat in 
meeting the nutritional needs of people. 
They also tell us that there should be no 
drastic modification in diets until nutritional 
research can point the way with more cer- 
tainty and in more detail. We know that 
extremes in amount used of any one kind of 
food may lead to trouble. Moderation and 
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variety are two words to remember in think- 
ing about the relationship of diet and long- 
term well-being. 

Unquestionably, there are many people 
who, on competent medical advice, must 
certainly follow special diets. But there 
are countless others—both young and old— 
who now do not receive adequate nutrition, 


particularly those essential building blocks - 


of life for which milk is the best and most 
convenient source. Infants and growing 
children especially need milk and dairy 
products in their diet because of the large 
amounts of calcium and high-quality protein 
required to keep up with the growth needs. 

Milk contains three important nutrients— 
calcium, riboflavin, and protein, in addition 
to other essential food elements—which peo- 
ple get too little of for their best nutritional 
health, and usually because they do not get 
enough milk. 

In fact, milk makes it easy to get the cal- 
cium and riboflavin we need. In this Na- 
tion’s food supplies, milk provides about two- 
thirds of all the calcium, nearly half of the 
riboflavin and a fourth of the protein. 

Another reason that milk is a necessary 
food source is that it contains many differ- 
ent nutrients in highly beneficial balance 
which meet one of the basic requirements of 
good health. The nutrients work together 
efficiently to meet the body's needs. 

The decline in milk consumption last year 
was small when compared with the total 
supply of milk—barely 2.5 percent. But 
coming at a time when it is known that 
milk and dairy products help fill essential 
nutritional needs, I think everybody should 
be concerned. 

The second area of concern relates to the 
basic responsibility of the Department to 
the generations of the future—to insure the 
productive capability of our farming re- 
sources and to provide adequate food at 
reasonable cost. 

The soil and water resources of this Na- 
tion, together with the most efficient sys- 
tem of agriculture history has yet known— 
the family farm—have helped make the 
American the best-nourished person of all 
time. 

The dairy industry has a vital share in 
the mission of American agriculture, for 
dairy products are a dependable and eco- 
nomical source of good nutrition. 

The dairy farm is an exceptionally efficient 
means of utilizing soil and water resources 
to meet human needs. The dairy cow can 
crop the land that is too steep, too soft, too 
irregular for the plow and combine. Grass- 
land agriculture yields abundant harvests of 
meat and milk, without the cost to the fu- 
ture of erosion and soil exhaustion. 

The dairy industry—from farm and barn 
to grocery shelf and the kitchen refrigera- 
tor—performs an industrial and economic 
miracle. It furnishes consumers with basic 
food products that are highly perishable, yet 
reach the consumer fresh and pure and at 
moderate cost. 

It encompasses more independent and 
competing enterprises than any other single 
industry in our economy. There are about 
1 million farmers who sell milk, and over 
400,000 of them receive more than half their 
income from dairying. Cash receipts from 
dairying last year were almost $5 billion. 
The processing and handling of dairy prod- 
ucts before they reach the retail level pro- 
vides jobs for almost 300,000 persons with 
an annual payroll of more than $1.3 billion. 

The dairy industry is a worthy example of 
American agriculture, and it should be 
maintained and strengthened. Thus, any- 
thing which may cause it to change should 
be considered seriously and with cold logic, 
for it is a vital and highly integrated part 
of our national economy. 

If its products endanger national health, 
then we should not be afraid to face that 
fact and the adjustments it entails; but we 
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should not be so fearful of the unknown 
that we hasten to make a change which in 
itself may damage the physical health of our 
people and the economic health of the 
Nation. 

I believe the industry already recognizes 
that the impact of science and technology 
on dairying has created a situation where 
the dairy farmer receives less for his in- 
vestment and labor than do most other 
agricultural producers. For example, the re- 
turn per hour of work for the operator and 
his family In 1960 in the major dairy regions 
of the country varies from less than 50 cents 
an hour to no higher than 67 cents. 

There is a growing realization that the 
adjustment which will provide greater eco- 
nomic reward, while reducing Government 
expenditures to stabilize milk prices, is a 
program of supply management. 

Thus, the industry is willing to consider 
changes which will improve the economic 
health of thelr industry and their com- 
munity, and which will insure an adequate 
supply of milk and dairy products while 
reducing the cost of Government programs. 

But, given the weight of all available evi- 
dence as to the nutritional needs of the 
American people, the adjustments which 
may be required by the current drop in 
consumption and the increasing productive 
capacity must include vigorous efforts to 
encourage the use of milk in the interest of 
good and balanced nutrition for our 
population. 

That also is the purpose of this confer- 
ence—to explore the opportunities which 
our abundance of milk and dairy products 
gives to us to raise our dietary standards, 
and to improve the health and vitality of 
our people. 

I can only underscore the importance of 
the task you will soon undertake by saying 
that your concern as well as mine is shared 
by the President. He has felt this strongly, 
and we are honored that he would come 
personally to be with us and to speak to us. 

With his leadership, we can, I believe, be- 
gin to place many of the forces now affecting 
the health of our people as well as the eco- 
nomic future of dairying in a much clearer 
perspective. 


We Can’t Win the War Against Com- 
munism by Backing Neutrals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial by Ken Thompson, editorial 
writer of the Dallas Morning News, 
Dallas, Tex., clearly depicts the weakness 
of our foreign policy which seeks to build 
a strong defense against the Communist 
conspiracy through support of the so- 
called neutrals and uncommitted na- 
tions. This policy is failing and will, if 
we continue to pursue it, will lead, as so 
well stated in this article, to disaster for 
us and the free world. 

The article follows: 

BACKING NEUTRALS BRINGS DISASTER 
(By Ken Thompson) 

Month after month, during the last year, 
the West has been losing its war to save the 
tiny southeast Asian kingdom of Laos. At 
this late date, the prospects are so dim that 
we might as well throw in the towel, shoring 
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up our defenses elsewhcre to prevent further 
Communist gains inthis critically important 
area of the world. 

There were times when we might have 
Sayed Laos, and we were told as much by 
President Kennedy last March. But for a 
lack of courage and a firm policy, the Presi- 
dent’s pledge to defend the pro-Western gov- 
ernment against the increasing threat of 
Russian- and Chinese-armed local Com- 
munist forces, the Pathet Lao, might have 
been carried out with success, Now it prob- 
ubly Is too late. The only consolation we 
Can hope to extract from the experience be- 
fore the end comes is that again we have 
learned a lesson. 

That lesson is important: Our efforts to 
steer a middle course in Laos—as our efforts 
to do the same in other areas of the world— 
haye resulted in total defeat. If this lesson 
were to prove decisive in President Kennedy's 
education process, the loss of Laos might 
even be worth it, Unfortunately, there seems 
to have been no dent made, for the United 
States is pursuing a policy in the Congo 
Which is almost identical to the policy it 
Pursued in Laos. 

Let's take a quick look at just what that 
Policy was. 

There have been three factions at war in 
Laos, each represented or directed by one of 
the three princes. Prince Boun Oum repre- 
sents the strong pro-West, anti-Communist 
faction as premier of the royal government 
which is still in power, but not for long. 
Prince Souphanouvong is leader of the Red 
Pathet Lao, which is militantly anti-West 
and has been trying to bring down Boun 

's government. Standing somewhere in 
the middle, but considerably closer to the 
left, is Prince Souvanna Phouma, the neu- 
tral half brother of Souphanouvong. 

One would think that the State Depart- 
ment and President Kennedy, who represent 

West, would have an easy matter of 
Choosing between these three. The choice, 
logically, would be Boun Oum, But no. 
Having become acélstomed to steering a 
Course down the middle of the cold-war 
Toad, they spotted the neutral, and decided 
that here was where the interests of the 
West would best be served. 

It should be pointed out quickly, lest we 
be accused of misrepresenting the situation, 
that, of course, the United States has been 

g the pro-West government of Boun 
Oum. We haye poured many millions into 
his economy and military establishment. 
But at the same time, we have failed to take 
strong enough measures to insure his vic- 
tory; and, as it has become increasingly evi- 
dent that without this help he is not going 
to prevail, our diplomatic policy has moved 
Sradually toward the neutralist faction. 

That move is now complete. Last month 
the United States agreed, with Russia and 

China at a Geneva conference, that it 
Would back a coalition government with 
Souvanna Phouma at its head. This 
amounted to an acceptance of Communist 
Tule in Laos, for the neutral prince, by this 
time, had moved all but into the Pathet Lao 
camp. The Geneva settlement was justified 
— basis that this was the best we could 
Last week the fate of Boun Oum's pro- 

est government was scaled by the State 
partment. Following Boun Oum's refusal 
to go along with the terms proposed for a 
Reutralist coalition government, the United 
tates suspended its January payment 
of aid to Boun Oum and threw his 
Sovernment deeper into economic chaos. 
un Oum had been holding out for the 
defense and interior ministries in a 16-man 
Cabinet for the coalition government, @ con- 
he might well have won had the 
Washington strategists not stepped in. 

The withdrawal of aid, however, effec- 
tively pulled the rug out from under him 
and forced him to agree to meet with the 
Other princes on a settlement—one which 
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will most likely give the two key ministry 
posts to the neutralists or Communists. 

This pressure, Boun Oum cried, was in- 
tolerable," And it was. We may have poured 
too much money down a rat hole in Laos 
already, and perhaps we could never have 
won a victory for the West there; but having 
gone so far, it Was an act of treachery to 
undermine our best ally and only hope in 
such a manner, 

By this time, the similarity between our 
actions in Laos and the Congo should be 
clear. In the Congo we also faced a three- 
man, three-faction situation, Our choice 
there, as in Laos, has been to pin our hopes 
on the neutral or middie faction. 

Rather than lending support to the strong 
pro-West anti-Communist Tshombe, or 
staying out of the conflict entirely—which 
might have been our best gamble—we have 
worked through the United Nations to un- 
dermine the Kantangan leader and to 
strengthen the hand of Adouls’s shaky, sus- 
pect central government. There may still 
be greater hope for the Congo than there 
is for Laos, but we have aided and abetted 
the goals of the Communists by our aetlons 
in both countries, 

As clear and unmistakable as our failures 
in Laos and the Congo have been, they are 
not the only lessons from which we have 
had an opportunity to learn the folly of 
taking the middle road. 

In such a manner have we Jost much of 
the free world to communism, And in such 
a manner will we lose more unless we wake 
up and reverse our whole outlook toward the 
cold war in which we are now engaged. 

How many more countries will go down the 
drain before this change is made? How 
many more neutrals will we back, and how 
many times will they have to side with the 
Communists before we realize that the policy 
of courting the neutrals is the surest road 
to disaster? 


Keep Em Flying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, histor- 
ically, I have been sympathetic to the 
problems of organized labor, More often 
than not I have been convinced that the 
employer always has a little bit of the 
better going for him. 8 

But when national defense, national 
interest and continued employment of 
our people are concerned I adopt a more 
realistic attitude. 

Several days ago, Mr. Speaker, our 
country was threatened by a strike 
against Pan American World Airways 
and, a few days later, against Trans 
World Airlines by the Air Line Pilots’ 
Association. The fact that these strikes 
did not materialize is immaterial. The 
important consideration is that they are 
ever imminent until rational thinkers on 
both sides evolve a formula—satisfactory 
to all—that is in keeping with recom- 
mendations made by the Feinsinger 
Commission appointed by President 
Kennedy. 

The carricrs are agreeable; the flight 
engineers have found the findings ac- 
ceptable. It now remains for the pilots 
to become reasonable and keep our in- 
ternational airlines flying, in competi- 
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tion with the government-owned and 
highly subsidized opposition they face 
from abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, the New York Mirror 
recently published an editorial on this 
subject and, under unanimous consent, 
I include it in the Recorp at this point: 

No ONE Can AFFORD THIS 


About the ugliest and silliest thing that 
could happen to our oversea airlines opera- 
tions would be the pilots’ strike that threat- 
ens Pan American World Airways and Trans- 
World Airlines, 

If no agreement has been reached before- 
hand, Pan Am pilots will be free to strike 
after midnight Tuesday; TWA pilots after 
midnight next Sunday. Contracts have ex- 
pired and a 30-day cooling-off period under 
Labor Railway Act procedures will have run 
out. 

The key issue involved is a jurisdictional 
fight between the Airline Pilots Association 
and the Flight Engineers International Asso- 
ciation, both trade unions, over the third 
man in the cockpit. 

The pilots refuse to operate jet aircraft 
with a professional flight engineer at the 
engineer’s station in the cockpit unless a 
third pilot, not required by Federal Aviation 
Agency regulations, also is carried as n mem- 
ber of the crew. 

In the case of Pan Am, both the company 
and the engineers have agreed to accept set- 
tlement recommendations of the Feinsinger 
Commission appointed by President Ken- 
nedy. The President has termed the recom- 
mendations, “fair and equitable.” 

The pilots have not. In addition, demands 
for wage increases and fewer hours would 
double the present pilot payroll of $27 mil- 
lion, 

This at a time when U.S. flag carriers are 
falling behind foreign lines in North Atlan- 
tic air traffic and when all business is urged 
by the President to redress our imbalance of 
payments in international trade and stop 
the drain of gold away from this country. 

Our admiration for the skill of US. jet 
pilots is boundless. They should be well 
paid. The average for Pan Am pilots in 1960 
was $18,000 a year for 54 hours a month; 
more than 100 had compensation of $30,000. 
But if our costs price U.S. lines out of com- 
petition with low-wage, government-subal- 
dized foreign carriers, all our airline workers 
and the country itself will suffer, 

No one, including the pilots, can afford 
the threntened strike. 


Hon. Andrew F. Schoeppel 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Jenuary 22, 1962 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I join in paying tribute to the 
memory of ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas, whose 
death yesterday saddened all of us who 
were privileged to know this generous, 
warmhearted American, 

Kansas has lost one of its most de- 
voted public servants and the Nation has 
lost one of its most conscientious and 
able legislators. His long service to the 
people of his State, in local and State 
government, culminating in his election 
as Governor of Kansas, and his dedica- 
tion to the public interest as a U.S. Sen- 
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ator, constitute a remarkable record of 
devotion to the welfare of the land he 
loved. 

It was my privilege to come to know 
“ANDY” SCHOEPPEL well over the years of 
our service together in the Congress and 
I feel a deep sense of personal loss at the 
news of his passing. Mrs. Byrnes joins 
me in expressing our deepest sympathy 
to Mrs. Schoeppel in her hour of sor- 
row. 


I Vote To Deny the Use of the U.S. Postal 
Service for the Carriage of Communist 
Political Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, first I wish 
to compliment the distinguished gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] 
for authoring the bill, H.R. 9004, designed 
to deny the use of the U.S. postal service 
for the carriage of Communist political 
propaganda, the text of which bill has 
been adopted by the distinguished chair- 
man of our House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Murray], who is the 
author of the Murray amendment which 
I voted for. 

A reason I voted for the Murray 
amendment to raise postal rates, as 
specified in H.R. 7927, primarily in order 
to create more revenue to the Treasury 
of the United States and more nearly 
make the operations of the Post Office 
Department self-supporting and to elim- 
inate a huge portion of the subsidies to 
certain classes of mail poundage by the 
taxpayers of the United States, was be- 
cause the language of the proposal by 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. CUN- 
NINGHAM] became an integral portion of 
the Murray amendment, 

A few years ago I was a member of a 
subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities which held 
hearings at two of the ports of entry 
to the United States and there heard 
evidence and saw exhibits of the sort 
of junk mail and subversive mail 
which was coming into our ports free and 
without charge for distribution thereof 
through our mail-handling arrange- 
ments. Such mail entered the two ports 
we visited by the hundreds of tons any 
given year, and there were 10 times as 
many other ports of entry through which 
this same despicable subversive mail was 
freely coming. Even though the Post 
Office Department representatives who 
met with us, and advised us, were doing 
some sort of a job at the time to try to 
meet this problem, we recognized it was 
not sufficient, 

Granting that there will be additional 
administrative problems and costs to put 
in place and in full force and effect this 
amendment to section 505 of title 39, 
United States Code, I express my vigor- 
ous hope that the Attorney General of 
the United States and his aides and the 
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U.S. postal service shall be given suffi- 
cient funds and personnel to make this 
international subversive-mail campaign 
by Soviet Russia and her satellites effec- 
tive in the substantial reduction, and I 
hope elimination, of such distribution 
within our borders. 

Here is the text of the Cunningham 
amendment which was incorporated by 
the distinguished gentleman from Ten- 
nessee in his amendment: 

In furtherance of this authority to coun- 
teract adverse usage of the mails and to 
reduce the domestic postal deficit, no inter- 
national mail-handling arrangement, under 
which any postal rate, whether or not recipro- 
cal, is established, shall permit the receipt, 
handling, transport, or delivery by the U.S. 
Post Office Department of mail matter deter- 
mined by the Attorney General to be Com- 
munist political propaganda. 


I compliment the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, in thus incorpo- 
rating it. 


The Simple Answer to the Cold War Is 
To Win It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as the ad- 
ministration continues to follow its inept 
foreign policy which presents an image 
of the United States as a weak and in- 
decisive nation, it may be well to ponder 
the truth in the following editorial from 
the Dallas Times Herald. As the edi- 
torial points out, we will either win in 
South Vietnam or we will be beaten. 
This is also true everywhere else in the 
world. 

The article follows: 

Rev BUILDUP In Sour VIETNAM POSES 
CHOICE: WIN OR BE BEATEN 


The buildup of Red guerrilla forces in 
South Vietnam underscores once more the 
fact that we can't trust the Communists. 

We can't trust them. We can’t deal with 
them. We can’t make a bargain with them 
and expect them to keep it. 

We either must beat them or expect to 
be beaten by them—in one all-out effort or 
piecemeal, 

The Communist buildup in South Viet- 
nom now has reached huge proportions, ac- 
cording to Defense Secretary Robert S. Me- 
Namara. 

These Red guerrilla forces are in South 
Vietnam for one p to overthrow the 
Government of that country and take over 
the entire area for the Communists, 

Our own Government apparently has rec- 
ognized that we cannot afford to lose South 
Vietnam, for with it would go most of south- 
east Asia, President Kennedy, in his state 
of the Union message, indicated that we will 
oppose the Reds in South Vietnam with 
force if necessary. 

Too many Americans, looking at South 
Vietnam, rec e that it is a long way 
off and is considerably different from what 
we are accustomed to in this country. 

Too many are inclined to sit quietly while 
the Reds gobble up another small nation, 
as they did North Vietnam, as they are 
gobbling up Laos, as they have done else- 
where. Too many are inclined to think 
saving South Vietnam—or any other coun- 
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try—might not be worth the effort required 
for as long as it would take to do the job. 
Too many are willing to listen to a scheme 
for peaceful coexistence. 

A plan for peaceful coexistence might be 
put into effect. It might even work for a 
very short time. It would give the Reds time 
to build up their forces even more, 

Peaceful coexistence, to the Reds, is no 
live-and-let-live proposition, It is a pro- 
position of live—but only on Red terms. 

That's the problem we face in the big 
Red buildup in South Vietnam. 


Resolutions Passed by the 48th General 
Assembly of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most active and responsible religious 
organizations in America today is the 
Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, At its 46th general assembly, 
held in Washington, November 11-16, 
1961, the resolutions contained in the 
statement below were adopted. 

The scope of these resolutions is clear 
evidence of the concern and interest 
with which the UAHC views American 
life and our social, economic, and politi- 
cal institutions, I commend them to the 
interest of our colleagues: 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE 46TH GENERAL 

ASSEMBLY, UNION OF AMERICAN HEBREW 

CONGREGATIONS 


I, THE RELIGIOUS ACTION CENTER AND ITS 
OPERATION 


We are the inheritors of the great Jewish 
religious tradition which has as its ultimate 
goal the establishment of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. The God whom we serve is 
a God of righteousness who would have us 
be holy as He is holy. The Torah we cherish 
is a comprehensive guide for spiritual living 
concerned with every aspect of human be- 
havior. The prophets of Israel, dedicated to 
God and their fellow men, bade us pursue 
justice, seek peace, and establish brother- 
hood and loving kindness among all of God's 
creatures, 

Judaism commands constant application 
of the sharp ethical insights of the prophets 
to the specific social problems of our time, 
as well as to our daily lives. Since its in- 
ception in 1873, the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations has been committed 
to the mission of building a society based on 
social justice and divine mercy. 

To effectuate these religious aims, the 
UAHC joined with the CCAR in 1949 in 
establishing a Commission on Social Action, 
which relates the ethical and spiritual teach- 
ings of our faith to the concrete problems of 
our congregations, our communities, our 
country, and the world. The Commission 
on Social Action, now a joint instrumentality 
of the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, the National Federations of Temple 
Sisterhoods and Brotherhoods and Youth. 
has urged the creation and development of 
social action (or community affairs) com- 
mittees which now exist in some 300 reform 
synagogues, 

To strengthen our social action program, 
the 45th General Assembly of the UAHC, 
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meeting in Miami Beach in November 1959, 
voted overwhelmingly to accept the generous 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Kivie Kaplan to provide 
for a Center for Religious Action in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Many Christian groups, both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, have long maintained 
Soclal action offices in the Nation's Capital. 
These bodies have hailed the establishment 
of our center as an opportunity to consult 
and cooperate in Washington with their 
Counterparts in the Jewish religious agencies 
On the great moral issues which face the 
Nation and the world. 

The 46th General Assembly of the UAHC 
herewith declares: 

1. We commend the Commission on Social 
Action for its creative programing, for pro- 
viding moral leadership and guidance to the 
reform movement, and for strengthening the 
hands of the rabbis in quickening the social 
idealism of reform Jews. 

2. We urge that the decision of the 45th 
General Assembly of the UAHC in November 
1959, concerning the establishment of & 
Center for Religious Action, be carried into 
effect as promptly as possible. 

3. To assure the increasing effectiveness 
Of the social action program, and at the 
same time to continue to safeguard congre- 
gational autonomy and the right of dissent, 
Wwe affirm these guiding principles: 

(a) The Center for Religious Action is an 
agency of the Commission on Social Action 
and is to function under the direct super- 
Vision and control of the Commission on 
Social Action. 

(b) The Commission on Social Action, as 
heretofore, will concern itself with those 
Subjects which fall within the scope of 
Tesolutions adopted by both the General 
Assembly of the UAHC and the Convention 
of the CCAR. Statements will be made in 
the name of the commission and not in 
the name of the Center for Religious Action. 

(e) Public statements shall reflect points 
of view and programs adopted by # majority 
Of the delegates of Reform synagogues at bi- 
ennial assemblies of the/UAHC. Such pro- 
nouncements, resolutions, and others actions 
or the general assemblies have, in the na- 
ture of the case, the status and weight of 

neither more nor less than the cor- 
Porate decisions of such a representative 
assembly, They are useful to the extent 
that they serve as a moral guide to our 
Congregations and their members, to the 
Nation, and to the world. Such statements 
speak for the UAHC. They are not binding 
Upon every Reform synagogue, each of which 
is autonomous, or upon every member of 
& Reform congregation. Every congregation 
and every member has the right and the 
duty to express conscientious dissent within 
the framework of our common commitment 
to Reform Judaism and to one another. 

4. Social Action will succeed to the ex- 
tent that in our synagogues, individually and 
Collectively, we have the understanding and 

he daring to make Judaism relevant to the 
Great issues of our time. 

We, therefore, call upon every reform syn- 
agogue which has not yet done so, to speedily 
Create a committee on social action or com- 
munity affairs. The historic imperatives of 
Our faith, the insistent moral challenge of 

contemporary world and the ethical 
Commitments of our own beloved America— 
all combine with fresh urgency to enjoin 
to “do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with our God.” 

5. In order to implement and amplify 
these principles, be it resolved that: 

(a) The religious action center shall serv- 
ice the social action committees ef the 
UAHO congregations, its national affiliates, 
federations, and regional councils, along 
With their rabbis, sisterhoods, brotherhoods, 


otal groups, educators, and administra- 
rs. 
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(b) The service generally shali consist of 
furnishing informational materials about 
subjects best researched in Washington; sug- 
gestions regarding education of, and action 
which might be taken by, local, regional, 
and national social action committees; spon- 
sor seminar workshops, pilgrimages and 
gatherings for youth and adult leaders of 
reform synagogue bodies; establish and 
maintain a library. As occasion may require, 
representatives may appear before congres- 
sional committees or other. governmental 
bodies, but, in such event, only in the name 
of the social action commission and subject 
to all other regulations governing the re- 
ligious action center and the social action 
commission. The foregoing shall not be 
considered to exclude other undertakings 
within the purview of actions taken by 
both the UAHC biennials and the conference 
of the CCAR. 

(c)(1) There shall be established an ad- 
visory committee of six persons, which com- 
mittee shall be charged with the responsi- 
bility of counseling and guiding the staff of 
the center in connection with Its operations. 
The said committee shall be a subcommit- 
tee of the joint commission on social action. 
Three of the members of said committee 
shall represent the UAHC and their ap- 
pointment shall be by the chairman of the 
board of the UAHC and three of the mem- 
bers shall represent the CCAR and their 
appointment shall be by the president of 
the CCAR. - 

(2) The advisory committee will consent 
with, and advise, the director in developing 
the program of the center. In connection 
with testimony before congresional commit- 
tees or governmental departments where a 
public record is to be made, the director of 
the center shall consult with the advisory 
committee except that in the case of emer- 
rencies, consultation with the chairman shall 
be deemed sufficient. 

(3) Public pronouncements shall be made 
only in the name of the social action com- 
mission of the union and the central confer- 
ence of American rabbis, and shall be con- 
fined to resolutions previously adopted by 
or actions taken at both the UAHC biennials 
and CCAR conventions. 

It is the confident belief of this 46th gen- 
eral assembly of the UAHC that these prin- 
ciples will enable the commission on social 
action and its Washington center to make an 
even greater contribution to reform Judiasm 
to America, and to our sacred mission. 

IT, HARASSMENT OF JEWISH LEADERS BEHIND THE 
TRON CURTAIN 


The 46th general assembly of the UAHC 
is profoundly troubled by the steadily 
mounting harassment of Jewish leaders in 
the U.S.S.R. The recent arrests, secret trials, 
and convictions of these leaders in Leningrad 
and Moscow on the ground of “contact with 
foreign powers” clearly indicates the avowed 
intention of Soviet authorities to seal off 
its Jewish community from any relationship 
with their coreligionists throughout the 
world and to liquidate their spiritual and 
cultural resources. 

We call upon the board of trustees and the 
commission on social action to make care- 
ful Inquiry into the total problem and to 
take such steps, in cooperation with Jewish 
and other agencies, as well ameliorate the 
situation of Soviet Jewry. 


II. GOVERNMENTAL AID TO PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


The Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions has always been deeply committed to 
the principle of the separation of church 
and state, which has safeguarded religious 
liberty for all men in this free land. 

The devotion of our union to the separa- 
tion of religion and the state, and our 
equally deep commitment to public educa- 
tion as a cornerstone of the American demo- 
cratic process, impel us at this 46th biennial 
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assembly to reaffirm our opposition to any 
form of governmental aid to elementary and 
secondary schools under the supervision or 
control of any religious denomination or 
sect—Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish. 

Our opposition to such governmental 
grants, loans, and other forms of fiscal aid to 
parochial schools does not imply any lack of 
regard or respect for religiously sponsored 
institutions of education. We respect the 
right of any religious denomination to estab- 
lish and administer its own educational in- 
stitutions, We applaud their contributions 
to the cultural and spiritual diversity of our 
Nation, and we urge those religious groups 
which Sons garonin schools to continue to 
suppor m without passing this responsi- 
bility onto the Government. d 

IV. A THREAT TO AMERICAN LIBERTIES 


We view with increasing concern the 
growth and militance of ultra-right-wing or- 
ganizations in the United States whose 
propaganda is antidemocratic and whose 
techniques of infiltration and slander are 
calculated to set group against group, neigh- 
bor against neighbor. At this time of grave 
international tension, when the American 
way of life is seriously threatened, our se- 
curity rests in large measure on the main- 
tenance of our rights and the guarantee of 
liberty and justice for all regardless of race 
or creed. We are fearful that rational dis- 
cussion is being corrupted by the hatred and 
fear fomented by ultra-right-wing groups 
which exploit cold-war anxieties and the 
frictions engendered by integration and 
other social problems. 

The most prominent of these groups, the 
John Birch Society, impugns the integrity 
and patriotism of such reputable organiza- 
tions as the National Council of Churches of 
Christ, and such leaders of the Nation as 
former President Eisenhower, President Ken- 
nedy, and Chief Justice Warren. It de- 
nounces the U.S. membership in the United 
Nations, the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, the World Health Organization; and 
attacks NATO, all foreign aid, social security, 
the graduated income tax, and integration. 
Groups such as the John Birch Society and 
the ChriStian Anti-Communism Crusade in- 
clude powerful political figures, are well en- 
dowed, and exert influence on local and 
national levels. In the guise of anticommu- 
nism, they weaken America by stirring di- 
vision and hysteria. 

The democratic process requires the in- 
teraction of responsible conservatism and 
equally responsible liberalism, but may be 
endangered by political pressure groups 
which, in the words of Isaiah, “call evil good, 
and good evil, that change darkness into 
light, and light into darkness.” To curtail 
their right to organize and speak out would 
constitute a violation of constitutional lib- 
erties, and an even greater danger to the 
democratic system. Our best defense lies 
in exposure, counterpropaganda, vigilance, 
and, above all, in the implementation of 
democratic freedoms in every area of life. 

This applies with equal validity to those 
on the left who would subvert the American 
way. It is in this spirit that we refer to 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. We do not question the Inherent 
right of the Congress to investigate; we do 
denounce the abuse of such power. In the 
tradition of our faith, which gave to the 
world the concept of the sanctity and dignity 
of the individual and has always taught that 
respect for the rights of all men is each 
man’s duty to God, we are duty bound to 
oppose a committee which has consistently 
disregarded human dignity by vilifying citi- 
zens and institutions, even such respected 
ones as the National Council of Churches 
of Christ, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, and, posthumously, 
Rabbis Judah L. Magnes and Stephen S. 
Wise—to name but a few. 
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We recognize the necessity of protecting 
our country against criminal acts threaten- 


ing its security. We are convinced, however, 
that the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment has both the authority and the facil- 
ities to investigate acts of criminal sabotage 
whether by the radical right or left and that 
the judicial branch is equally competent to 
determine the guilt or innocence of persons 
accused of such crimes under constitutional 
safeguards. Self-respect as human beings 
concerned for our country’s welfare, and the 
imperatives of our faith as Jews, compel us 
to implore the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities on all occasions to per- 
mit men the constitutional right to speak 
out, to associate, and to differ without fear. 


V. WORLD PEACE 


The prophets of Israel first gave the world 
the vision of universal peace. This vision 
has become a stark necessity if mankind is 
to survive in this age of unimaginable weap- 
ons, Despite the darkening shadows and the 
mounting dangers of our time, we reaffirm 
our undimmed faith in man's capacity to 
establish God’s kingdom on earth. True to 
the optimistic spirit of Judaism, we refuse 
to accept defeatism, to subside into numb 
resignation. Rather, we pledge ourselves 
anew to the most urgent religious challenge 
on the agenda of mankind: To achieve a just 
and enduring peace. 

Accordingly, we: 

1. Deeply deplore the resumption by the 
U.S.S.R. of nuclear testing in the atmos- 
phere, The leaders of the Soviet Union have 
demonstrated a contempt for the opinions 
of mankind, a callous disregard for the 
health of generations not yet born, and a 
brutal effort to intimidate governments and 
peoples through sheer terror. 

2, Commend our Government for its pol- 
icy of restraint in regard to nuclear testing 
in the atmosphere. We warmly endorse the 
statement of President Kennedy that the 
United States will never resort to nuclear 
testing in the atmosphere for psychological 
reasons or political expediency. 

3. Rededicate ourselves to join hands with 
other religious groups in preserying and 
strengthening the United Nations. The 
world body has been gravely weakened by the 
death of Dag Hammarskjold and by the dam- 
age inflicted by the Communist bloc abroad 
and the extreme right in the United States. 
Men of good will, of all faiths, must rally 
to keep alive the vision of a world of law 
and justice. 

4. Commend the United States and Canada 
for intensified efforts to achieve universal, 
enforcible disarmament and urge that all 
such efforts be carried forward with the 
greatest of urgency and imagination. In 
this regard, we express gratification that 
the U.S, Congress has established an Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency to sug- 
ment and accelerate studies and planning 
in this field. 

5. Pledge our support to the United Na- 
tions program of “Freedom From Hunger,” 
which is designed to enlist the moral re- 
sources of the world behind a program to 
alleviate hunger which now shadows and 
haunts the lives of two-thirds of the people 
of the world. 

6. Commend the President of the United 
States on the establishment of the Peace 
Corps, which is an act of vision and faith 
worthy of the ideals of the United States 
of America. 

7. Pledge ourselves to study the problems 
threatening world peace and to seek, in all 
ways possible, to translate religious prin- 
ciples into concrete action. 

VI. ACHIEVING EQUALITY UNDER THE LAW 


The Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions has consistently opposed all forms of 
racial segregation because of our fundamen- 
tal belief in the equality of all men under 
God. We have joined with all Americans of 
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good will in continuing efforts to vindicate 
in every section of our land the American 
dream of human equality. 

Recognizing that there are many ap- 
proaches to the safeguarding of equal pro- 
tection under law, we salute the men and 
women of various faiths and races who have 
risked their freedom and their personal 
safety to assert through direct, nonviolent 
action the equal dignity of every American 
under the law. 

We are also deeply heartened by the sig- 
nificant forward strides taken in recent 
months by such communities as Atlanta, 
Memphis, and Dallas. We commend those 
public authorities and religious leaders in 
these and other cities who have courageously 
guided their communities through a peace- 
ful transition and helped them to meet the 
moral challenge of desegregation with dig- 
nity and respect for law and order. 

There are positive indications of our in- 
creased determination as & Nation to eradi- 
cate the barriers of segregation which still 
divide Americans from each other. The 
firmness of the Federal courts, the vigor of 
the U.S. Justice Department in defense of 
equal rights, the fresh initiatives being un- 
dertaken by the President in the exercise 
of moral and executive leadership, the 
strengthened program of the President's 
Committee on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunities and other governmental agencies, 
and the spread of needed antidiscrimination 
laws to a large number of States and com- 
munities—all these are earnests of progress 
and expressions of a national will. 

We especially hail the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights, whose recent milestone re- 
ports have charted the urgent, unfinished 
business which remains in extending to every 
American the full measure of his dignity 
and rights as an American citizen. We 
associate ourselves with the Commission's 
plea for new Federal legislation to safeguard 
equality of opportunity for all Americans in 
education, housing, employment, and the 
right to vote. 

Specifically, we support the Commission's 
recommendations that (1) effective legisla- 
tion be enacted by the Congress to assure 
the right to vote to all Americans, thus end- 
ing the abuse of such devices as literacy tests 
to support racial discrimination; and (2) 
the President of the United States issue an 
Executive order stating the national objec- 
tive of equal opportunity in housing and 
directing all Federal agencies to shape their 
policies and practices to this goal; and that 
this order apply to, among other agencies, 
the Federal Housing Authority, Veterans’ 
Administration, Federal National Mortgage 
Association, and those agencies supervising 
financial institutions engaged in home mort- 
gage loan business. 

Gratifying as is the progress of recent 
years, we are painfully aware of the long 
climb which stretches ahead of us as a 
Nation. Our next biennial will take place in 
1963—100 years after the Emancipation 
Proclamation. We are humbled by the 
knowledge that if democracy cannot end 
segregation, segregation may end democracy. 
We pledge ourselves, as individual Americans 
and as inheritors of the dream of one 
brotherhood under one God, to be as zealous 
for the dignity and rights of our neighbors 
as we would have them be of ours. 

We appeal to our own members and con- 
gregations, as to all men and women of good 
will, to redouble their efforts toward the 
elimination of all forms of racial injustice 
and to strive unceasingly to complete the 
mission of equal rights and full opportunities 
under the law. 

VIIL. JEWISH EDUCATION 


Whereas the president of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations has reconi- 
mended that we reaffirm the aims and pur- 
poses of the Commission on Jewish Educa- 
tion: be it 
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Resolved, That: 1. We call upon all our 
constituent congregations immediately to 
institute a searching inventory of their edu- 
cational programs in their pursuit of: More 
extended periods of instruction in the re- 
ligious schools; more intensive training in 
our historic and holy tongue; and more and 
better teacher training programs in the es- 
tablishment of criteria of Jewish knowledge 
for contemporary Jewish leadership and in 
the Increase and intensification of programs 
of adult Jewish education. The survey 
should further explore what, if any, requi- 
sites in this field should be deemed neces- 
sary for congregational leaders. 

2. We urge that the Commission on Jewish 
Education be encouraged and strengthened 
in its efforts to develop higher standards of 
meaningful Jewish literacy for our children, 
youth, and adults. 

3. We urge that every effort be made by 
the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, in cooperation with other national or- 
ganizations of Jewish education, to attract 
and train men and women for the career of 
religious school educators. 


VIII. RELIGION IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


We reaffirm the positions jointly set forth 
by the Synagogue Council of America and 
the National Community Relations Advisory 
Council, to both of which organizations the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
belongs, in their document entitled “Safe- 
guarding Religious Liberty.” We continue 
to cherish the conviction that the mainte- 
nance and furtherance of religion are the 
responsibility of the synagogue, the church, 
and the home, and not of any agency of Gov- 
ernment, including the public schools. 

For this reason, we continue to believe 
that religious practices, such as Bible read- 
ing, prayer, singing of hymns, religious holi- 
day observances, and baccalaureate exercises, 
do not belong in public education, 

A vigilant maintenance of church-state 
separation is the best safeguard of religious 
liberty for all Americans. 

IX. A SURVEY OF THE REFORM MOVEMENT 


Whereas the president of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations has recom- 
mended that a comprehensive survey be 
undertaken of our reform Jewish movement: 

We therefore recommend that a research 
committee be appointed to supervise the con- 
duct of a survey which will examine and 
evaluate the aims, the objectives, the pres- 
ent program, and the future growth and 
needs of our reform movement both at the 
national and congregational levels, to the end 
that there might be recommended such 
steps as may direct us more effectively toward 
our lofty and spiritual goals. 

We further recommend that an invitation 
be extended to the Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion and the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis to join to- 
gether in this survey of the reform Jewish 
movement as a whole. 

We recommend that this research com- 
mittee be authorized to seek ways and means 
to implement this recommendation, employ- 
ing such outside professional help as it may 
deem necessary to fulfill completely the 
above goals. 

X. MIGRANT FARMERS 


In recent years, the American conscience 
has been aroused by the many privations and 
discriminations visited upon America’s mi- 
gratory farmworkers. These men and wom- 
en, who perform such useful and necessary 
work for all of us, experience distress and 
disadvantages which make them the ex- 
cluded or forgotten Americans. 

Because of our commitment to human 
dignity and social justice, the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, at this 46th 
biennial assembly, calls upon the Federal 
Government, and all State governments and 
interstate agencies, to take vigorous action 
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to seek a humane solution for this impor- 
tant social problem, 

We urge our national Commission on So- 
Cial Action, and all congregations, to con- 
duct educational programs to make our 
Membership aware of and sensitive to the 
unjust abuses experienced by these workers 
and the human suffering involved in this 
Social issue. We call upon the Commission 
on Social Action to join with like-minded 
groups of all faiths to ameliorate this prob- 
lem of social distress and to seek through 
legislation and education to raise the status 
ol these farmworkers from the present level 
Of degradation to a position of dignity and 
equality in accordance with our religious 
and democratic traditions. 

XI. REFORM JEWS IN ISRAEL 


Whereas the Liberal Jewish Community in 
Israel, though small, is thriving; and 

Whereas its ability to exist and to grow is 
dependent not only on financial support from 
Reform Jews everywhere but on moral and 
Personal assistance as well; and 

Whereas many Reform Jews, including 
leaders of the American Reform movement, 
Tabbis and laymen alike, have visited Israel 
Without visiting the liberal congregations or 
the Leo Baeck School, to the embarrassment 
and regret of the Jewish Reform Community 
in Israel: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That American Reform Jewry, its 
rabbis and laymen alike, be urged to pay spe- 
cial attention to supporting the cause of 
Israeli Liberal Jews by visiting and financially 
Supporting them during visits to Israel and 
by making known their affiliation with such 
Reform Jews so that the people of Israel shall 
know that the Reform Jews in their country 
are part of a world wide reform movement 
entitled to support and respect. 

XII. AID AND PROGRAMING FOR SMALL 
CONGREGATIONS 


Whereas the Conference of Small Congre- 
gations of the northern California and Pa- 
cific Northwest region, meeting in Carmel, 
Calif, October 13-15, 1961, recognizes the 
need for special aid and programing for small 
congregations without rabbis; and 

Whereas the conference is appreciative of 
the many personal and organizational sery- 
ices rendered these congregations by the Un- 
lon of American Hebrew Congregations and 
Its regional office and council; and 

Whereas the struggles of our small con- 
Sregations to exist and provide a proper pro- 
gram of Judaism in outlying distant com- 
Munities are extreme: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the congregations of the 

nion vigorously support the “Development 
Fund for Reform Judaism,” some of the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be expended for aid to 
Such small congregations, and thus express 
the missionary zeal implicit within our faith 
to the benefit of these small congregations. 
XIII. COMMENDATION OF JUDGE EMIL N, BAAR 

Whereas Judge Emil N. Baar of New York 
City, after serving the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations for many years as a 
Member of its board and executive commit- 
tee and as an officer thereof, has for the past 
2 years served the union as chairman of its 

d of trustees with great ability and dis- 
tinction; and 

Whereas during the past several years, at 
Breat personal sacrifice, he has devoted much 
Of his time to protecting and strengthening 
the union and its constitutional bodies: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this assembly does hereby 
strongly commend Judge Baar for the serv- 
ices rendered by him to the UAHC over many 
years and particularly since the last general 
assembly; and be it further 

Resolved, That this body does hereby ex- 
Press its unlimited confidence in him as 
chairman of the board of the union and its 
®pproval of the positions heretofore taken 
by him and does hereby express to him its 
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unqualified support of him as chairman of 

the board of trustees. 

XIV. COMMENDATION OF RABBI 
EISENDEATH 


Whereas Dr. Maurice N. Eisendrath has for 
the past 18 years served the Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations as its president; 
and 

Whereas, during this period, he has labored 
beyond the call of duty to uphold the prin- 
ciples of our faith and to build upon the 
existing foundations a stronger and more 
meaningful religious movement; and 

Whereas, in these labors, he has Increased 
both the spiritual and numerical strength of 
Reform Judaism in America and all the 
world. Under his guidance and leadership 
Reform Judaism has taken a position of 
moral, spiritual, and religious leadership 
concerning many of the harassing problems 
in the world today; and 

Whereas, in so doing, he has achieved a 
foremost position as a religious leader in 
American life, so acknowledged by men and 
women of ail faiths: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this assembly express its 
gratitude to Dr. Eisendrath for the services 
rendered by him over the past 18 years to the 
reform movement and to the UAHC; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That this body commends Dr. 
Eisendrath for his courage and fortitude in 
defending the constitutional bodies of this 
union and its democratic and constitutional 
processes. This assembly does hereby ex- 
press its confidence in him and it prays that 
he will continue to be a great intellectual, 
educational, and moral leader in Reform 
Judaism. 

It prays further that through his leader- 
ship and that of all of our rabbinic leaders 
we may all grow in spiritual and religious 
strength. 


MAURICE N. 


The President’s Faith and Reliance 
in the U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22,1962 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent visit of the President with Mr. 
Thant, Secretary General of the United 
Nations in New York, merited the fol- 
lowing thoughtful editorial of the Miami 
Herald: 

THE PRESIDENT'S UNUSUAL Visrr: MR, KEN- 

NEDY, MR. THANT 


U Thant, the acting Secretary General of 
the United Nations, does not have the diplo- 
matic heft that would rate him a personal 
visit from the President of the United States, 

Yet Mr. Kennedy is going to New York 
Friday to see Mr. Thant and run up a flag 
in his corner. The gesture is unprecedented 
and risky, but it Just may succeed. 

The new President was not a notable 
partisan of the U.N. when he ran for office. 
“During his campaign,” as Benjamin Bradlee 
recalls in the London Observer, “he refused 
to make any major speech about strengthen- 
ing the UN.“ 

This position of course has changed, but 
convictions if any are postelection ones. 
The President has been inclined to let Adlai 
Stevenson handle this department. 

While he may realize now that this is a 

error in view of his own absorption 
with other foreign affairs and in view of the 
gaps in Mr. Stevenson's popularity chart, the 
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country will be aware only of the presiden- 
tial devotion to the U.N. 

And that may be all to the good. 

Mr. Thant has become a major voice in 
the effort to pacify the Indonesian Govern- 
ment and its strong-arm motions 
Dutch New Guinea. 

President Sukarno still talks war although 
he is the recipient of a Kennedy letter com- 
mending the cause of peace. The point Is, 
so was Premier Nehru. 

If the Indonesians are cooled off suffi- 
clently, the United Nations may have per- 
formed one more rather than one last 
prodigy in the cause of peace. The organi- 
zation can be strengthened also in the eyes 
of many Americans by Mr. Kennedy's per- 
sonal attentions. 

The President himself is on the hook. He 
has written a letter to Sukarno. He cannot 
offend the Dutch. He has called upon Con- 
gress to salvage the U.N. treasury. And he 
has some Stevenson elements nipping at his 
heels. 

Elsewhere we discuss the Indonesian row. 
Here we think it is important to underscore 
a presidential visit which may make history 
of {ts own. 


The Forgotten People—III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the third of 10 articles, part of a series 
which appeared in the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun in October 1961, on 
the subject of the migrant worker in the 
United States. These articles were writ- 
ten by Dale Wright, World-Telegram and 
Sun staff writer, who, for 6 months, lived 
and worked as a migrant worker along 
the Atlantic seaboard from Florida to 
New York: 

THE FORGOTTEN PEOPLE—MIGRANTS LIVE 
HORROR STORY IN JOB TRAVEL 
(By Dale Wright) 

The transportation of migrant workers 
within a State such as Florida is a horror 
story. 

I was in Florida last spring riding with 
and working with the thousands of mi- 
grant laborers who follow the harvest of 
crops for their miserable livelihood. ‘Travel, 
for a migrant and his family, is a nightmare 
anywhere. In Florida, and other States 
which don't regulate migrant transportation, 
it's worse. 

Item: The Federal statutes decree that 
drivers of interstate migrant carriers must 
pass physical fitness tests. 

I rode in a bus with a labor crew of 17, 
including a young couple with a 4-month- 
old infant. The trip from Homestead to 
Ruskin, Fla., covered 325 miles. The driver, 
in a moment of sleepy candor, told me he 
was subject to violent epileptic seizures. 

Item: Federal laws say that rest and meal 
stops must be made at least every 6 hours. 

Our crew traveled 13 hours before the 
first stop was made. The driver stopped for 
gas but not people. The infant had to 
use for toilet purposes a filthy rag salvaged 
from the bus floor, As for the men and 
women, their experiences must go unde- 
scribed. 

Item: Every State requires that bus and 
truck drivers be properly licensed. 

The driver of the arklike vehicle I rode in 
admitted that his license had been lifted 
because of a conviction for drunken driving. 
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Item: Most State laws require that mi- 
grant carriers be maintained in reasonably 
safe and operable condition. 

But on our antique bus, windows were 
cracked or broken. Seats had collapsed. 
Floorboards had long since broken away 
from mountings and been removed. Both 
rear wheels, with their smooth, whirring tires, 
were visible from inside the bus. The owner 
admitted to me later that the bus had not 
been inspected in the 5 years he had owned it. 

Baggage and trash barred access to the 
rear emergency exit door. And, because the 
door catch was broken, it had been bound 
firmly shut with baling wire. 

NEVER STOPPED BY COPS 


And thus we migrants—I was one of them 
by now—rolled along Florida's roads. We 
passed—and were passed by—several State 
troopers and local police patrol cars. Not 
once were we stopped. 

Our destination was Ruskin, next stop on 
our journey to the never-never land of 
plenty. We'd all been promised top wages, 
good food, a real nice place to live. 

The crew boss’ name was David Tuten, Jr., 
of St. Petersburg, Fla. He made it sound 
real good, 

“Every man and woman of you will make 
$15 a day. And nobody takes nothin’ out of 
your pay." 

An old man sitting next to me muttered 
“Amen,” which gave me a pretty fair idea 
what was coming. 

When we arrived at the camp outside a big 
farm about 3 miles from Ruskin, we had 
been traveling—with just one stop—for 18 
hours. Everybody was tired, dirty, hungry, 
And then we got the bad news. 

The tomatoes were still green and not any- 
where near belng ready for harvest. 

“Sorry to tell you this,” said the grower, 
“but there'll be no work for at least 10 days.” 

This, I learned from friends I had made 
on the bus, often happens when that “land 
of plenty” is just around the corner of the 
winding road, It meant just one thing, that 
the workers were there on their own to wait 
until green tomatoes turned red. 

It also meant that, at the mercy of the 
tomato farmer and the crew contractor, they 
would run up big debts for food and lodging 
to be paid for later when they trudged out 
into the fields. 

FEW SHOUTS OF PROTEST 

There were a few shouts of protest but not 
many. This had happened too often before, 
Just as it will happen too often again. 

I looked around the camp. There were no 
tollet facilities whatsoever. There was no 
kitchen equipment in the barracks like liy- 
ing quarters. There was no food that I 
could see. 

The only available water came from an 
irrigation pump. Adequate provision had 
been made to water the tomatoes—but not 
the people. Some of the migrants washed 
themselves and their clothes in a muddy 
irrigation ditch, 

The crew boss explained, without apology, 
that he hadn't known the crop was late or 
that the grower hadn't installed facilities for 
his workers. Nobody said anything. We 
were all too tired. 

A man who had brought his wife and child 
along finally broke the silence. 

“We got here broke,” he said mournfully. 
“Everything we got is tied up in this bundle.” 
He pointed to a tattered bedspread tied up 
by Its four corners. “And now we're even 
worse off than before 'cause we got to start 
borrowing money to live on.” 

The man then walked away with his family 
and slowly dug a hole in the ground. Then 
he set up a mskeshift stove by placing a 
piece of sheet metal on four empty cans and 
bullt a fire under it, 

I watched as he tramped off into the fields. 
In a few minutes he was back with a small 
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cabbage and a can of water—from the irriga- 
tion ditch. 

He and his wife boiled the cabbage over 
the can stove. It was the first meal that 
they and ther child had eaten since leaving 
Homestead 18 hours before. 


Big Brothers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
as national leaders and other civic mind- 
ed persons prepare to honor the Big 
Brothers of America at an annual dinner 
here in Washington, I think it is particu- 
larly significant that we should pay tri- 
bute at this time to these persons who 
devote unselfish service to helping the 
youth of the Nation. Perhaps we should 
all take note of the Big Brothers motto, 
“No man ever stands so straight as when 
he stoops to help a boy.” 

You will recall, Mr. Speaker, that last 
year Congress appropriated some $30 
million for a study of juvenile delin- 
quency, which has become such a grave 
problem in many of our metropolitan 
areas. 

As I recall there were those who felt at 
that time that juvenile delinquency was 
becoming a responsibility of the Federal 
Government. This may be so, but as a 
former prosecuting attorney of Ingham 
County, Mich., it is my belief that such 
problems can be handled most effectively 
on the local level. 

The achievements of the Big Brothers 
in 63 of our cities across the country are 
positive evidence of what can be done lo- 
cally. Not only do I salute the Big Broth- 
ers throughout the country, but under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to a recent article appear- 
ing in the Saturday Evening Post which 
graphically tells how the Big Brothers 
program helped a young man from Flint, 
Mich. 

It was through the cooperation of the 
Big Brothers of Greater Flint and other 
persons and organizations that this fa- 
therless youth was given guidance which 
helped him through the problems of his 
early years. 

Largely because of the unselfish inter- 
est of others, the young man, Paul C. 
Winn, qualified for and was appointed to 
the U.S. Naval Academy by my predeces- 
sor, former Congressman Donald Hay- 
worth. As a chief petty officer of mid- 
shipmen last January, he was selected 
to help honor former President Eisen- 
hower as Big Brother of the Year. He 
was graduated from the Naval Academy 
last June and commissioned a second 
lieutenant in the U.S. Marine Corps. 

I would like to commend this young 
officer and all who played a part in help- 
ing him to the successful beginning of 
his service career. I would also like to 
add my endorsement to the Big Broth- 
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ers and other organizations which are 

helping youth throughout our country. 
Deserving commendation for their 

work on behalf of Lieutenant Winn and 
other young men like him are the Big 

Brothers of Greater Flint, Joseph T. Ry- 

der, executive director of the Flint Youth 

Bureau; Robert M. Layfield of Flint; 

Howard Sprague of Mason City, Iowa, 

formerly of Flint; Donald Hayworth, the 

Flint Community Chest, the Flint Board 

of Education, and the C. S. Mott Founda- 

tion, which supports many youth pro- 
grams in Flint. May their good work 
become an inspiration for the success of 
other young men and other programs 
such as this. 

The article follows: 

To HELP A Bor—How THE BIS BROTHERS OF 
AMERICA GIVE FRIENDSHIP AND GUIDANCE 
To Bors From TROUBLED AND FATHERLESS 
HOMES 

(By Bill Breisky) 


Of the high-spirited graduates at the 
Naval Academy commencement exercises on 
June. 7 of last year, none had more reason 
to be jubilant than Paul Carr Winn, a 
scrappy and persevering young man from 
Flint, Mich. Academically Winn's record 
was mediocre—he stood 612th in his class of 
786—but in his aptitude rating, a clue to 
his eventual degree of success as an officer, 
he ranked twice as high. Commissioned a 
Marine second lieutenant, Winn presently is 
enrolled in basic school at Quantico, Va. 

Lieutenant Winn is an intense, spruce 135 
pounder who belleves the Naval Academy is 
the world’s finest and toughest school; yet 
he says, “I haven't accomplished anything 
that any other guy in my position couldn’t 
have done if he'd had the chance.” A cliche? 
Perhaps, yet Paul's personal history makes 
his Academy record seem remarkable. Paul 
was only two when his father died. His 
mother, who subsequently was remarried 
and divorced, died during Paul's junior year 
in high school. He has been on his own 
since then. 

The “chance” which Paul credits for his 
good fortune came from the Big Brothers of 
America, through the Big Brothers of Great- 
er Flint, one of the largest of the 55 Big 
Brother agencies and a fairly typical one. 

The Big Brother relationship is unique in 
the field of social -casework. One man 
volunteers to befriend and counsel one boy. 
Usually the boy is between the ages of 8 and 
17. He may be in trouble with school or 
juvenile authorities, or he may simply be 
oy and lonely. Almost always he is father- 
ess. 

The slogan of the organization is, No man 
ever stands so straight as when he stoops 
to help a boy.“ I became interested in the 
Big Brother movement when I saw the slo- 
gan on a Philadelphia subway-car poster 
in 1955. I called the Philadelphia agency 
to inquire and was assigned my first little 
brother that spring. He joined the Navy 
2 years later, and recently reenlisted. My 
second little brother, who barely squeaked 
through the eighth grade last spring, but 
did strike out his school principal twice in 
a student-faculty softball game, says it would 
be “real sharp” if I could mention his 
name—Harry Martin—in this article, 

The Big Brother movement was born in 
the men's club of a New York City church 
in 1904; since then it has touched the lives 
of some 128,000 boys, Today its national 
headquarters are in Philadelphia's Suburban 
Station Building, and its self-supporting 
agencies serve some 8,000 boys in cities be- 
tween Boston and San Francisco and be- 
tween San Juan, PR., and Hamilton, 
Ontario. 
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A prospective little brother usually is re- 
ferred by his mother, his school counselor, 
a social work organization or a juvenile 
Court judge. After the agency investigates 
a youngster’s background and environment, 
it matches him with a man who shares as 
Many of his interests as possible. If the 
Matching takes,“ the big brother and the 
boy will see each other every week or 50— 
Perhaps for a dinner, perhaps for a home- 
Work session or a ball game—until the boy 
is at least 17. 

Paul Winn was an undersized 7-year-old 
when, in 1944, the juvenile division of probate 
Court referred him and his two older 
brothers to the Flint Youth Bureau (as Big 
Brothers of Greater Flint was known until 
recently). Paul had a stepfather then, which 
disqualified him from being assigned a big 
brother. But the stepfather was in the 
Army, and the Winn boys were getting out 
of hand, so the judge asked the youth bu- 
reau to include them on its Saturday outings 
and other group activities. 

Shortly before Paul completed junior high 
School, his mother and his stepfather, a 
husky man with a police record, were di- 
rorced. Paul became so aggressive—‘I liked 
to swing out every now and then —that the 
School suspended him and notified the 
Youth bureau, Because Paul's stepfather 
Was out of the picture, Youth Bureau Direc- 
tor Joseph T. Ryder assigned Paul to a big 
brother—Howard Sprague, 40, a hearty, out- 
Boing man who owned a 7-Up bottling plant. 

e agreed to help. He got Paul re- 
instated in school and, because Paul needed 
A steady job—his mother had a knee injury 
that prevented her working and his step- 
father was defaulting on alimony pay- 
ments—Sprague became his employer as well 
as his big brother. Paul and Sprague went 
on picnics together that summer, and Paul 
Occasionally had dinner with the Spragues. 
In December, when Paul turned 16, Howie 
Sprague helped him learn to drive. 

When the Spragues returned from a Flor- 
ida vacation early m 1954, Howie learned 
that Paul's mother had lost the lease on her 
apartment and had moved in with her sis- 
ter. Paul had to find quarters for himself. 
He decided to make his home temporarily in 
the Seven-Up plant. He figured he could 

the in the employees’ shower and sleep in 
à truck cab. 

“You come out and live with us for a 
while,” Howie insisted. 

For the first time in his life, Paul was 
Part of a household where religion was im- 
Portant, where mealtime was a happy occa- 
Sion, and where the adults, “didn’t holler at 
the kids and smack them around.” Howie's 
Wife Dorothy, a substitute teacher, took an 
Interest in Paul's schoolwork. “I'm not 
dumb," Paul told Dorothy. “You'll see. I'm 
2 make good grades for you.“ And he 


Paul's mother found an apartment before 
the school term ended and Paul moved back 
with her. That summer she was operated 
On for abdominal cancer. She died in Feb- 
penal of 1955, when Paul was halfway 

hrough his junior year. Paul lived for a 

th e with the Spragues; then he moved to 

© YMCA. The youth bureau paid for the 
room, and Paul earned enough to cover his 
Other needs. 

Later that year Howie Sprague moved to 
Ps m City, Iowa, where he had bought a 
few Cola bottling plant, Robert M. Lay- 
dont Manager of the Seven-Up plant and a 

Yhood pal of Sprague, became Paul's big 
noe After Layfield learned that Paul's 
Petal recreation was dancing, he became 
meen to a teen-club dance committee, then 

‘erested Paul in the club, 
— Paul's last year in Central High wis kind 
k: touch and go,” recalls Layfield. The un- 
elleved pressure of schoolwork and after 
eee work became oppressive. His morale 

bed, and he fell into the habit of spending 
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his few spare hours at a poolhall. Toward 
the end of the spring semester he was sus- 
pended for tossing a package of firecrackers 
into a barbershop across the street from 
school during his lunch period. Paul was 
allowed to return to his classes with the 
stipulation that he spend all his remaining 
study periods in the office of the assistant 
principal. He swore off fireworks and began 
to apply himself to his schoolwork again. 

Shortly before graduation time, Youth Bu- 
reau Director Ryder called Paul Into his 
office and said, “How would you like to go 
to the Naval Academy?" Ryder had a prom- 
ise from Congressman Donald Hayworth that 
if Paul could win a competitive examination, 
he would get an appointment. Paul took the 
test. When weeks passed with no report, 
Paul assumed he had failed. He enlisted in 
the Marines, and was sent to the Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot in San Diego. 

In mid-October Paul's Naval Academy ap- 
pointment came through. So many youth 
bureau boosters wrote to San Diego in his 
behalf, trying to win his release from boot 
camp, that one of Paul's commanding officers 
remarked, “He has more blankety-blank 
friends than anyone I've ever met.” 

Paul was released from the Marines. He 
enrolled at the Navy's Bainbridge, Md., prep 
school on Christmas Eve of 1956. Six months 
later he reported to the Naval Academy for 
plebe summer. Because of his marine train- 
ing, he was named midshipman platoon 
commander. He got off to a good start: His 
platoon placed first among the 36 plebe pla- 
toons in both drill competitions that sum- 
mer. But the beginning of the academic 
year, in September, was a rude shock. Dis- 
cipline tightened. Classroom work pro- 
gressed at a fast pace. And some of the up- 
perclassmen didn't like the way I did 
things.” 

Rather than wait until he “bilged out,” 
Paul decided to resign, and called Bob Lay- 
field to tell him so. Layfield stalled him, 
then lunched with Joe Ryder to discuss 
strategy. They agreed to hammer home the 
moss-grown dictum that nobody likes a 
quitter. “When I dropped the ball,” Paul 
recalls, “they threw it right back at me.” 

Paul stayed at Annapolis and the Layfields 
and the Spragues visited him there. During 
his 4 years at the Naval Academy he saw 
Norway, Portugal, the Netherlands, France, 
Belgium, and Greece, courtesy of the Navy. 
His outlook on life improved along the way. 
Two years ago, when he passed a group of 
teenagers on a Flint street corner, he said to 
Bob Layfield, “Boy, to think that I used to be 
a raunch like that.” 

On January 10 of last year, during Big 
Brother Week, President Elsenhower was 
named “Big Brother of the Tear“ at a cere- 
mony in the White House. Qn hand to help 
Big Brothers of America President Charles G. 
Berwind make the presentation were Paul 
Winn, then a chief petty officer of midship- 
men, and Howle Sprague. Ike spotted Paul's 
insignia and remarked, “The highest I ever 
got as a cadet was color sergeant.” 

In June Bob and Jean Layfield saw Paul 
graduate. A 

What path would Paul have followed with- 
out the help of Howie Sprague, Bob Layfield, 
and the youth bureau? Paul’s two brothers, 
who never had Big Brothers, have taken di- 
verse paths. One has a family and is selling 
plumbing and heating supplies in a Flint 
store; the other has been divorced and re- 
cently served a prison term for auto theft. 

Joe Ryder estimates that Flint Big Brothers 
volunteered 92,200 hours of their time to 
little brothers like Paul Winn during 1961— 
a good return, he feels, on the Charles Stew- 
art Mott Foundation's grant of $45,000. The 
Mott Foundation supports educational, rec- 
reational, and health programs in Flint. In 
1944 it hired Ryder, then an Ohio school 
superintendent, to establish the youth bu- 
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reau. Last year the foundation's money 
paid the salaries of the entire youth bureau 
stal Director Ryder, two secretaries and the 
five fieldworkers who supervised the activity 
program and counseled 681 Big Brothers and 
their boys. The community chest provided 
the bureau’s $8,000 activity-and-emergency 
Ttund—the source of money for Paul Winn's 
room at the YMCA—and the board of edu- 
cation provided the youth bureau's office 
space. The salary of the fieldworker assigned 
to rural Genesee County was paid by that 
county's board of supervisors. 

The makeup of the bureau's board of direc- 
tors illustrates how Ryder has rallied the 
Flint city government to his support. Board 
Member Les Ehrbright is director of pupil 
personnel for Flint's public schools. Board 
Member Tom Waldron is detective lieutenant 
of the police juvenile bureau. Many times 
when we find a fatherless boy in trouble, but 
not in serious trouble, we refer him to Joe 
instead of booking him,” says Waldron. And 
if a fatherless boy is booked, his case prob- 
ably will be heard by Probate Judge William 
E. Doran, another board member. 

A little Brother needn't drift into trouble 
for lack of wholesome activities. Flint's 
businessmen and service clubs provide free 
passes for movies, baseball games, airplane 
and boat rides, wrestling matches, horseback 
riding—almost any activity a man and boy 
might enjoy together. And there is a group 
activity—hunting, fishing, camping, canoe- 
ing, bowling, miniature golf, swimming and 
aqualung diving, ice skating, skiing, hotrod 
races—every Saturday. 

The youth bureau's activity program is a 
means of bringing big and little brothers 
together on a natural and enjoyable basis. 
“We are in business for one purpose,” Joe 
Ryder emphasizes, “and that is to promote, 
cultivate, and supervise a strong relationship 
between a fatherless boy and a good man. 
Activities that don't relate directly to that 
objective are not in our program.” 

To establish big brother-little brother re- 
lationships that will last, the youth bureau 
seeks as Many common bonds as possible— 
racial and religious ties, special skills and 
interests, a comparable socioeconomic back- 
ground. A man who had had all his teeth 
extracted was matched with 15-year-old who 
had a disorder and faced the same 
toothless future; a frail youngster who sought 
to strengthen himself was matched with a 
weight-lifting champion; a convict’s son was 
assigned to a big brother who as a youth 
had done time for robbery. 

Before a man can be assigned a little 
brother, he must go through an orientation 
period. The man is told, for instance, that 
he may buy gifts for his boy on special occa- 
sions but he must not dole out money. He 
must report to one of the staff workers at 
least once a month. And when necessary he 
should attend the bureau’s monthly prob- 
lem clinic, staffed by a psychiatrist, Dr. 
Paul Jordan, and four other professional 
consultants, 

Some problems are more than a big brother 
can solve, as Brad Clement! — that's not his 
real name can testify. Brad's little brother, 
“Artie,” a fatherless Flint youth, recently 
was paroled after serving 18 months for 
armed robbery. (At present he has a steady 
job and is living in Brad's home.) Artie was 
only 11 when he became a little brother, 
7 years ago. His home environment was 
degenerate—his mother made him give up a 
part-time job because his income was 
jeopardizing her welfare payments; his sister 
had given birth to two illegitimate children 
by the time she was 15. Yet Artie seemed 
determined to make a success of his life— 
until his mother became a prostitute. 

The police arrested Artie after he held up 
a filling station attendant with the jagged 
neck of a bottle. Brad visited the boy in 
jail. There Artie revealed that his father 
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had not died in an auto accident, as the 
youth bureau believed; he had been shot 
dead while holding up a bartender with the 
jagged neck of a bottle. 

One youngster surprised his big brother 
in a very different way. He cherished the 
relationship so much that when his mother 
remarried, making him ineligible to remain 
a little brother, he kept the news a secret 
from his big brother for months. 

Nothing pleases Joe Ryder more than hav- 
ing a former little brother apply to become 
a big brother. I met such a big brother, 
Dale Coote, at a Saturday morning sausage- 
and-pancake breakfast and turkey shoot 
sponsored by the Chevrolet Men's Club of 

Nine years ago Dale was serving a term in 
n State reformatory for stealing cars, After 
his release he became a little brother. Today, 
at 25, he ls in his last few months as a 
plumbing apprentice. He’s also a father of 
two lively youngsters and big brother to a 
blond eighth grader named Dennis Bandy, 
whose parents are divorced. Dale and Den- 
nis live near one another. Both enjoy swim- 
ming, both are Protestants, both have shown 
a knack for getting into scrapes; and they 
share a passion for the pizza baked by Dale's 
wife, Nancy Jean. 

The big brothers of Greater Flint can chalk 
up young men like Paul Winn and Dale 
Coote as successes partly because of Joe 
Ryder’s insistence that his staff should not 
automatically close out a little brother's 
case when he reaches his 17th birthday, as 
is the rule in a number of big brother 
agencies. “We do some of our best work 
with boys past 17 who have grown up with 
us. They begin to talk with their big broth- 
ers about their girls, about getting married, 
about getting jobs. Often you can’t talk 
with a boy about such things until he's 
facing these problems and looking for an- 
swers.” 

Another conviction of Ryder's is that he 
has a responsibility to serve every fatherless 
referral who might benefit from a big brother 
relationship, 

One reason for this attitude is a withdrawn 
Genesee County teenager who was referred 
by his mother. Ryder explained that the 
bureau was unable to extend itself into the 
area in which she and her son lived at that 
time—but when the mother persisted he said 
he would see what could be done, “We sent 
the boy invitations to join us on our Satur- 
day trips,” Ryder recalls, “but he didn’t come 
in. Our fieldworkers had more than they 
could do within our area, and we just didn’t 
get around to investigating the case.” 

A few months later Ryder received a note 
from the mother stating, “I’m afraid your 
help was a little slow coming to my son.” 
The note was attached to a notice of the 
boy’s suicide, 

Joe remembers that note whenever anyone 
suggests that Flint’s big brother program is 
too ambitious. 


No Postal Iron Curtain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
draw the attention of my colleagues to 
an editorial which appeared in the New 
York Times for today, January 24, 1962. 
This editorial expresses the same views 
as I did yesterday when I offered my 
amendment to strike section 11 from the 
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Murray substitute, the postal rate bill. 
I hope that the Members of the other 
body will agree this provision betrays a 
mistrust of the American people, our 
Constitution, and our traditions, 

The editorial follows: 


No POSTAL Iron CURTAIN 


A new attempt is being made in Congress 
to re-create a postal iron curtain around the 
United States. It should be defeated. 

The proposal, backed by an overwhelming 
majority in the House yesterday, added to 
the postal rate increase bill a provision 
barring the mails to any materials from 
abroad that the Attorney General may rule 
are Communist political propaganda. The 
supporters of this move are thus trying to 
reinstate legislatively a ban that President 
Kennedy lifted last March on the unanimous 
recommendation of the State, Justice, Post 
Office, and Treasury Departments. 

Fundamentally this move betrays a mis- 
trust of the American people, our Constitu- 
tion, and our traditions. It reflects a belief 
that Americans are too immature to be able 
to decide for themselves what they shall read, 
and that they must therefore be protected 
by wiser minds in Washington. Politically 
the move is an undisguised slap at President 
Kennedy and an attempt to rebuke him. 
Even more important, it would represent, if 
passed, a legislative intrusion and, we be- 
lieve, infringement of the constitutional 
rights guaranteed in the first amendment. 
Any periodical or publication coming from 
a Communist-ruled land can be considered 
in some sense Communist political propa- 
ganda, just as every free publication is in 
some sense political propaganda for freedom, 

Confident in the strength of our ideas, the 
U.S. Government under all recent adminis- 
trations has sought to widen and expand the 
area of communication and exchange be- 
tween ourselves and the peoples under Com- 
munist rule. The prohibition against propa- 
ganda that was written into the postal rate 
bill yesterday is a step in the other direction. 


Resolution of the Michigan Public 
Service Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a resolution of the Michigan Public 
Service Commission on H.R. 2757, H.R. 
2781, H.R. 4095, and S. 666: 

RESOLUTION OF THE MICHIGAN PUBLIC 
SERVICE COMMISSION 
(State of Michigan before the Michigan Pub- 

Ue Service Commission in the matter of 

proposed amendments to the Natural Gas 

Act at a session of the Michigan Public 

Service Commission held at its offices in 

the city of Lansing, Mich., on March 9, 

1961) 

“Whereas there is now pending in the 
Congress of the United States, legislation to 
amend the Natural Gas Act, and the Michi- 
gan Public Service Commission desiring to 
state its position pertaining thereto hereby 
adopts the following resolution: 

“Whereas H.R. 2757 (introduced by Repre- 
sentative DINGELL, of Michigan), H.R. 2781 
(introduced by Representative Moss, of Cali- 
fornia), HR. 4095 (introduced by Repre- 
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sentative FLYNT, of Georgia), and S. 666 
introduced by Senator Macnuson, of Wash- 
ington) are now pending in the 87th Con- 
gress; and 

“Whereas said bills seek to amend the 
Natural Gas Act, which proposed amend- 
ments would (1) outlaw indefinite pricing 
clauses in natural gas contracts; (2) elimi- 
nate the prohibition in the act against sus- 
pension of rate changes applicable to natural 
gas sold for resale for industrial use; (3) 
prohibit consecutive rate increases resulting 
from the automatic operation of section 4(e) 
of the act; (4) amend section 7(e) of the 
act to make it jurisdictional to the issuance 
of a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity that the FPC make a specific find- 
ing upon the consistency with the public 
interest of the price at which natural gas 
is sold in interstate commerce pursuant to a 
certificate or certificates of public conyen- 
lence and necessity; and (5) prescribe pro- 
cedural requirements in the hearing and 
disposition of matters before the FPC; and 

“Whereas the Michigan Public Service 
Gommission has become increasingly con- 
cerned with the numerous increases in the 
rates applicable to the sale of natural gas 
which have been allowed to become effective 
without a determination by the Federal 
Power Commission as to the justness and 
reasonableness of the rates inyolved, which 
increased rates have a pronounced effect 
upon the gas consumers of the State of 
Michigan; and 

“Whereas the House bills have been re- 
ferred to the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and the Senate bill 
to the Senate Committee on Commerce; and 

“Whereas we believe the adoption of the 
proposed amendments to the Natural Gas 
Act would be in the general public interest: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Michigan Public Serv- 
ice Commission urges the Congress of the 
United States to enact into law the aforesaid 
proposed amendments to the Natural Gas 
Act; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the congressional delegation 
from the State of Michigan; the chairman 
of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce; the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce; the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners; and to the 
several State regulatory commissions.” 

Dated at the commission's offices in the 
city of Lansing, Mich., this 9th day of March 
1961. 

MICHIGAN PUBLIC SERVICE 


JOHN E, TORMEY, 
Commissioner. 
By the commission and pursuant to its 
action of March 9, 1961. 
NORMAN BERKOWITZ, 
Secretary. 


Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson Receives Hon- 
orary Degree at Einstein College 
Convocation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER , 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged to participate on November 
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19, 1961, in a convocation held at the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine of 
Yeshiya University in New York com- 
memorating the 10th anniversary of the 
inception of the college. 

At that convocation the Honorable 
Lynpon B. Jounson, our Vice President, 
Was awarded the honorary degree of 
doctor of humane letters for his dis- 
tinguished and notable contributions to 
the strengthening of the precepts of 
democracy. 

It is my pleasure to commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the remarks 
upon that occasion of Rabbi Joseph 
Lookstein in presenting the Vice Presi- 
dent, the remarks of Dr. Samuel Belkin, 
President of Yeshiva University, in 
awarding the degree to the Vice Presi- 
dent, and the reply of LYNDON JOHNSON: 
PRESENTATION or LYNDON BAYNES JOHNSON 

For Honorary DEGREE, DOCTOR or HUMANE 

„ BY RABBI JOSEPH LOOKSTEIN 

Mr. President, from a humble farmhouse 
to the vaulted dome of our National Capi- 
tal; from a shoe shine boy in Johnson City 
to a U.S. Senator; from a roadbuilding ap- 
Prentice to a master builder of American 
democracy, is the proud saga of our dis- 
tinguished guest—the illustrious Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, LYNDON BAYNES 
JOHNSON. 

Growing up in a small town of the South- 
West, shortly after the turn of the century, 
Was no easy experience. Our candidate was 
no stranger to adversity and no alien to the 
Stern rigors of life. But then, to such as 
he, humble beginnings are never an obstacle 
but a spur: material hardship is never a 
handicap but a challenge. Hence, for him, 
honor was not an accident but a deserved 
reward, and fame came not as a stroke of 
fortune but as a collective expression of 
esteem and admiration. 

Before us is, indeed, a remarkable and 
brilliant product of American opportunity. 
We hail one who grasped that opportunity, 
who utilized it for personal growth, who 
exploited it for the public good, and who 

one of the commanding personalities 
of our day. 

It did not take his native community 
long to realize that in their midst dwelt a 

e hero of the spirit. Ere he reached the 
age of 30, he was appointed State administra- 

of the National Youth Administration 
by the immortal Franklin D, Roosevelt, 
Soon this fayorite son of Texas was sent 
to Congress where, as a Member of the 
House of Representatives and of the Senate, 
he served for 25 years. His colleagues in 
those august bodies saw in him at once a 
natural leader of men with all the endow- 
ments of wisdom, courage, idealism, and 
Supreme statesmanship. 
Then followed national recognition., With 
Scintillating and almost legendary Lady 
ird at his side, he won the hearts of all 
rica, Now he is one of the captains of 
dur Ship of State. It is conforting to know 
cone during these dark and desperate days 
or our country and the world, there stands 
near the helm this steady and sturdy states- 
man, helping to steer a true course toward 
the happier havens of destiny. 
President, our candidate is a native 
ol the Lone Star State. Is it not appropri- 
ate for him to become the adopted son of 
dur university, whose academic fortune lies 
Under the constellation of the Star of 
David? 

I have the honor, Sir, to present LYNDON 

AYNES JOHNSON for the degree of Aoctor of 
humane letters, honoris causa. 


REMARKS RY Dr. SAMUEL BELKIN IN AWARDING 
Honorary DEGREE TO THE VICE PRESIDENT 

h Very few people in the history of America 
Ave served more skillfully and with greater 
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statesmanship the legislative and executive 
branches of our Government, than you have 
served throughout your mature life. 

As the majority leader of the Senate, you 
patiently bound the wounds of your col- 
leagues and you succeeded in inspiring them 
to pass legislation for the benefit of the 
entire country. 

During the short period since you were 
elected to the Vice-Presidency of the United 
States, you have traveled to many continents 
so that you might interpret to the President 
the attitudes and strivings of the newly born 
nations. You have admirably succeeded in 
molding for them a clear image of our Amer- 
ican democracy. 

At this special convocation, we salute one 
of the most distinguished servants of our 
American heritage. 

By the authority vested in me as president 
of Yeshiva University, I take pleasure, sir, 
in conferring upon you the degree of doctor 
of humane letters, honoris causa. 

In token thereof, I cause to be placed over 
your shoulders the visible symbol of our high 
regard for you, and I hand you this diploma, 


REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B, 
JOHNSON 


Rabbi Lookstein, Mr. President, distin- 
guished members of the faculty, my fellow 
colleagues who have received this distin- 
guished honorary degree, ladies and gentle- 
men, I am deeply touched by the considera- 
tion that you have given to me and by the 
great honor that you do me and that you 
have conferred upon me. 

I treasure each word. I shall prize my de- 
gree from this great institution and consider 
it a directive to better humane achievements. 
In my own humble way, I will try to be 
worthy of the great obligation which this 
advanced institution of learning has placed 
upon me. 

TO CARE FOR THE STRICKEN 

In the 10 years which have passed since 
the establishment of the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine, there have been few 
periods of repose or of peace of mind in world 
affairs. 

These have been years of change and of 
challenge. Yet for those who concelved the 
high purpose of this institution, and have 
served it so faithfully, they have also been 
years of progress and achievement. 

This college has become yet another sym- 
bol of man's genius for compassion, of his 
desire to abridge the burden of human suf- 
fering, and of his dedication to the task of 
making the resources of medicine minister 
to the health and abundance of all nations. 

These are the victories of peace which are, 
in the end, more significant and enduring 
than the pageantry of war. The progress 
which has filled the first decade of your la- 
bors can now be seen as the prophecy of the 
growth and accomplishment that will shine 
upon your long future. 

To bear the honored name of Albert Ein- 
stein is, for any college, an incentive to 
excellence. 

He voyaged in strange seas of thought, 
alone, and always he strove to bring home 
precious cargo that could nourish the minds 
and spirits of men. He said it is the first 
sign of genius to have the courage to begin 
by questioning the axioms. . 

Albert Einstein's audacious research 
plucked from science the secret of many 
ancient riddles and transformed our knowl- 
edge of cosmic forces. Yet he also knew 
that it is the first sign of a good citizen to 
respect the old values which add grace to our 
pilgrimage and nobility to our aspirations. 

He was never made bitter by persecution 
nor soured by misfortune. Beyond the 
darkness of a world at strife, his vision 
caught the prophecy of peace. Albert Ein- 
stein, whose mind soared through the uni- 
verze, could also see in tiny Isráel a spiritual 
triumph that testifies to the unbroken genius 
of an old and valiant people, 
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PARADOX OF COMPASSION 


It is a sad paradox that this man of gener- 
ous sympathies and overflowing compassion 
was forced, by the disorders of our own iron 
age, to become one of the pioneers and 
prophets of the atomic world. We can have 
no doubt that he would wish us to devote our 
enlarged scientific knowledge to bring new 
hope to a stricken world, instead of threaten- 
ing it with the cooperative suicide of war. 
That certainly is the philosophy which sus- 
tains your work in this college, and makes 
your progress a matter for rejoicing to all 
Americans. 

We do well to remember that there is an 
honorable tradition which makes us regard 
the world of scholarship and of science as 
exempt from the rivalries of politics and the 
ambitions of power. We must be loyal to 
that tradition, even in this age of strident 
nationalism. 

Men and women of all races and all re- 
ligions have brought their gifts to enrich 
the treasury of our medical knowledge. Our 
country has grown great because we have 
had, ever since the days of George Washing- 
ington, a government which has given to 
bigotry no sanction, and to persecution no 
assistance. 

On this scroll of achievements, a position 
of distinction records the contributions of 
our Jewish citizens; and nowhere have these 
contributions been more extensive or more 
creative than in the arts of medicine. 

There is a vast stirring of interest in med- 
se in the United States today. Since the 
eginning of this century, Ilfe e tan: 
has risen by 20 years. . 
which exacted a frightful toll, especially 
among chlidren, have been conquered by 
medical genius. I looked into the eyes of 
a simple, plain but good man as he toured 
our country a few days ago and he spent 
a week with us. He had fathered 11 chil- 
dren, 7 of whom had died because they 
lacked medical attention. But that good 
man, the camel driver, said to me that if 
he had had the knowledge of medical science 
with his first eight children that he'd had 
for the last three, he’s sure that all of them 
would have been spared. There is no short- 
age of problems that still await solution, and 
the needs of preventive medicine grow 

steadily more important, 
NEW DEMANDS 


As a result of the new demands that must 
be met by medical science, the American 
people will need the services of more doctors 
than our colleges and universities are now 
providing. 

At present our medical schools are grad- 
uating 7,400 physicians each year. In the 
next 10 years, if are merely to maintain the 
present ratio of physicians to population, 
we will have to obtain the services of 11,000 
new doctors annually, That is an increase 
of 50 percent or 3,600 doctors each year— 
and this increase is not based on the neces- 
sity of giving our people better medical 
facilities, 

This increase is the indispensable mini- 
mum if we are to avoid the misfortune of 
lowering our present medical standards. 

The 85 medical schools in the United States 
are under constant pressure to meet medi- 
cal needs that were either unknown or far 
less urgent a generation ago. 

In 1925 our medical schools spent less than 
$13 million; but in 1960 this figure had risen 
to nearly $320 million. Costs in the last 10 
years have risen almost 400 percent, and the 
trend toward higher expenditures still con- 
tinues. 

CONTRASTS 

A student must pay about $10,000 before - 
he graduates from medical school, The stu- 
dent as well as the medical school is caught 
in this tangle of higher costs and more spe- 
cialized training. 

No one wishes to establish preferred posi- 
tions in the family of learning. All the im- 
portant branches of study have their essen- 
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tial contribution to make to the enrichment 
and progress of our Nation. 

But some contrasts are too glaring to be 
overlooked. 

A medical student pays more than twice as 
much as a Ph. D. student for his education. 
Yet the man or woman being trained as a 
doctor receives only one-quarter of the Anan- 
cial help available from scholarships and fel- 
lowships. 

About 80 percent of all Ph. D. students in 
the physical sciences and 90 percent of all 
graduate students in mathematics are sup- 

by Federal scholarships. It is not 
surprising therefore that many students who 
would like to enter the medical profession 
are turning, for financial reasons, to other 
courses of study. 

We, in America, cannot allow this tendency 
to continue without producing overburdened 
doctors and serious medical shortages in 
many parts of the country. 

The Federal Government must maintain 
its vigilant and constructive Interest in med- 
ical research. It must provide new end ler- 
ger grants to medical schools to enable them 
to satisfy the quickened interest of the 
American people in improved health services. 
It must, as a matter of urgency, make more 
adequate provision for the medical needs of 
our aged citizens. 

With equal urgency, it must provide a 
system of scholarships and grants for the 
young medical student so that no qualified 
American student will feel shut out of a 
medical school because of the barriers 
erected by poverty. 

All these new programs and reforms will be 
challenged by some powerful minority in- 
terest. But they are all in the rational in- 
terest and they can be made to prevail If 
we pledge to them our unremitting support 
and high courage. The time to begin our 
national campaign for better medical facili- 
ties and services for the American people is 
now and the place is here. 


CAMPAIGN WITHOUT RANCOR 


We can conduct that campaign without 
having Offensive epithets flung at us by our 
adversaries. We are not engaged in a cam- 
paign for socialized medicine. The false 
charge that we wish to invade the freedom 
and integrity of the medical profession has 
no valid place in a responsible discussion of 
the great issues. 

It will not be easy for the administration 
to obtain the approval of Congress for the 
far-reaching health program to which it is 
committed and for which it is ready to con- 
duct a valiant fight. But we do have the 
right to ask that our proposals be examined 
without bitterness, be debated without mis- 
representation, and be voted upon without 
prejudice. 

In such a fair hearing, the fundamental 
problems will be thoroughly considered, in 
the context of what is in the national in- 
terest, and the ultimate decision will ad- 
vance the best interests of the American 
people. 

Let us all strive, whatever our point of 
view, to conduct this national debate on our 
health program in a manner that respects 
the most generous American traditions of 
free discussion. 

We have every reason to take comfort and 
pride in our varied, energetic, and dedicated 
medical resources in the United States. But 
we have a long journey still to make before 
we can say that our medical standards and 
eervices are fully adequate to the needs and 
opportunities now facing the American 
people. 

Standing here in this great hall of learn- 
ing, I congratulate and salute the dedicated 
members of this faculty and those who labor 
for this great public service institution. 

Standing together and working together, 
in unity and in hope, we can give our med- 
ical schools and our medical profession a 
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new radiant opportunity for service to a 
grateful nation. 

And when we engage in a slight amount 
of introspection, in the sunset of this day, 
let us remember that of the 3 billion people 
who inhabit the world almost 2 billion have 
a monthly income of less than $8 per month. 
Two out of three can produce less than $8 
per month, We in the United States are 
blessed with the opportunity and with the 
atmosphere that will permit us to produce 
better than $8 per person per day. We pro- 
duce more in a day than they produce in a 
month. 

We have an obligation, if we are to see 
our way of life preserved, not only to provide 
Christian leadership and fellowship, but to 
sce that the genius that grows in abundance 
and flourishes with opportunity in our own 
land is extended to the lands of others. No 
one can better lead the way than the great 
men you have honored today and the fac- 
ulty who have made such great sacrifices in 
order that this convocation could be possible 
and that this great university could exist. 

I am totally unworthy of the recognition 
that you have given me. But I can assure 
you from a grateful heart no one recognizes 
that more than I do and no one will strive 
harder to be worthy of your confidence and 
to give to others some of the opportunitics 
that you have given to me. Thank you. 


President Kennedy’s Bond Proposal Will 
Actually Reduce U.N. ontributive 
Share To Support U.N. Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL - 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Miami Daily News, one of our 
country’s leading newspapers, raises a 
good point in connection with the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to purchase U.N. bonds. 
It deserves close study by all those taking 
an interest in this vital question: 

U.N. Bonn Issuer WILL Save Us MONEY 

President John F. Kennedy wisely told the 
American people in his state of the Union 
message to Congress that “arms alone are 
not enough to kecp the peace—it must be 
kept by men.” 

This was his introduction to what may be 
the most controversial subject before the 2d 
session of the 87th Congress, the subscrip- 
tion by the United States of $100 million 
of the $200 million bond Issue to be spon- 
sored by the United Nutions. 

The President said: 

“Our Instrument and our hope is the 
United Nations—and I see little merit in the 
impatience of those who would abandon this 
Imperfect world instrument because they dis- 
like our imperfect world.” 

Imperfect the United Nations is, of course. 
After all, the world has had all too little 
experience in international cooperation. 
First it was the League of Nations which the 
United States refused to join because of 
isolationist sentiment in this country. But 
then came the United Nations, born out of 
the travail of World War IT and we were a 
major influence in forming it. 

The surest way to abandon the ideal of a 
United Nations organization is to allow those 
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who have little sympathy with its, aims to 
starve it to death, 

President Kennedy has asked Congress to 
approve support of the bond issue, Already 
there are cries of “giveaway” from those who 
oppose the United Nations and all foreign 
aid. 

Actually, the American people need to be 
educated on the subject. 

The financial crisis in the United Nations 
arises from failure of the Communist. bloc, 
(including Cuba), France and Belgium to 
pay their special assessments for U.N, efforts 
to unify the Congo. Also, Middle East Arab 
countries have refused to pay thelr assess- 
ments for the UN. force patrolling the Gaza 
strip and maintaining the peace between 
Egypt and Israel. A 

All members, however, will be contributing 
to retiring the bond issue from their regular 
assessments. Hence, the U.S. share in the 
peace-keeping operations will actually be re- 
duced from about 4714 percent to 32 percent. 


Commercial Bank Loan Rates Under 
Scrutiny by Antitrust Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Monday, 
January 22, I called upon the leading 
commercial banks not to increase their 
prime loan rate—the loan rate that gov- 
erns the interest rate borrowers, large 
and small, in business and agriculture 
pay throughout the country. I based 
my appeal first om the lack of justifica- 
tion for such an increase at this time. 
and second as a significant amplification 
of the President's request to industry to 
withhold price increases and labor to 
exercise restraint in its wage demands. 

Yesterday’s Wall Street Journal car- 
ried an interesting article stating that 
the U.S. Department of Justice has 
initiated an investigation “in an ap- 
parent effort to determine if there is any 
collusion among bankers in changing the 
prime rate.” Further information on 
the investigation was contained in to- 
day's New York Times. 

The Wall Street Journal and New 


. York Times articles are included below: 


| From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 23, 1962 


Justice AGENCY STUDIES COMMERCIAL BANKS’ 
PRACTICES IN CHANGING THE PRIME RATE 


Leading commercial banks in at least two 
cities are being investigated by the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice in an apparent effort to 
determine if there is any collusion among 
bankers In changing the prime rate—banks’ 
minimum lending charge. 

Banks in New York City and Boston are 
understood to have received letters from Lee 
Loevinger, chief of the Justice Department's 
Antitrust Division, requesting detailed in- 
formation on the banks’ practices in chang- 
ing the prime rate. 

A spokesman for the Justice Department 
in Washington confirmed that a preliminary 
investigation has been started on prime rate 
practices. He stressed that the inquiry is 
"in its very preliminary stages.” 

The prime rate, currently 4%4 percent, is 
the interest banks charge their biggest bor- 
rowers with the best credit standing. Most 
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other bank lending charges are scaled up- 
ward from the prime rate. Top rated na- 
tional corporations are charged the prime 
rate. Other national, regional, and local 
businesses pay higher rates, usually scaled 
Upward in steps of a quarter-percentage 
Point to a practical maximum of about 6 
Percent, depending upon the lending in- 
Stitution's estimation of the borrowers credit 
worthiness. 
DATES, DATA REQUESTED 

In its letter to banks, the Justice Depart- 
Ment is understood to have asked for specific 
dates when a bank changed the rate in past 
Years and whether it consulted with other 
banks. The Federal agency also requested 
any memoranda or other documents pre- 
pared in connection with a prime rate 
change. 

The Antitust Division, it was said, gave no 
deadline on when replies must be made, but 
indications were that reports would be sent 
in promptly. 

Increases or decreases in the prime rate 
usually are first announced by a major bank 
in New York City, the country’s financial 
Capital, Other large banks in New York 
City and other money centers around the 
Country generally follow suit. 

The last time the prime rate was changed 
Was August 22, 1960, when New York's Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., since merged with 
Hanover Bank into Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust Co., reduced the prime rate by a half- 
Percentage point to the current 414 percent. 
The next day, Chase Manhattan Bank and 
First National City Bank, both of New York, 
announced similar reductions. The move by 
these two banks led rapidly to similar cuts by 
Several other banks in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
Cincinnati, among other places. 


CONFINED TO NORTHEAST 


In six rounds of prime rate changes pre- 
ceding Manufacturers Trust's move, dating 
back to the summer of 1956, the first step 
Was by a New York City bank. In August of 
1956, however, First National Bank of Boston, 
that city's largest, was the first among the 
Nation's banks to alter its basic business 
lending charge. The Boston bank increased 
its prime rate to 4 percent from 3% percent 
and other leading banks across the country 
followed suit the next day. 

Changes in banks’ basic lending charges 
generally accompany trends, up or down, in 

wing costs on alternative kinds of 
g. such as through selling commer- 
cial paper or bonds. One reason why banks 
Cut the prime rate, for example, is a decline 
in bond interest rates, making that form of 
more attractive to corporations 

than bank loans. 

The general interest rate trend declines as 
the supply of credit in the economy increas- 

Sly exceeds the demand for credit. Con- 
versely, interest rates move upward as in- 
creasing demand presses on the available 
Supply, Recently, a number of bankers pre- 
dicted an increase in the prime rate is ap- 
Poaching because they expect loan demand 

intensify. Some also expressed the belief 
the Federal Reserve System, which regulates 
the credit supply, could be expec’ grad- 
ually to contract that supply as an anti- 
inflation move if business activity continues 
to expand, as they expect. 
COMPETITION, NOT COLLUSION 


New York bankers who commented on the 
Justice Department inquiry indicated they 
8 Justice Department people were mis- 
batermed if they thought uniformity in 

anks' basic lending charges is evidence of 
Collusion. 4 

In a business as competitive as banking, 
Uniformity of the prime rate is inevitable,” 
Said one banker. He noted that when major 

nks cut their basic lending charges, others 
act to conform in order not to lose business 
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to those institutions. Similarly, he argued, 
when some banks raise their charges, others 
move to conform in order “not to be 
swamped by more business than they can 
handle.” He also contended that because 
banks usually have to pay more for their 
money during periods of rising interest 
rates, any banks that held back from in- 
creasing their lending charges would find 
themselves making more loans at a narrow- 
ing profit, and possibly at a loss. 

The Justice Department's inquiry into 
prime rate practices is confined at present 
to banks in the Northeast, according to a 
spokesman. The investigation comes on the 
heels of action by the Department concern- 
ing the establishment of lending fees and 
service charges by several Dallas banks as 
well as the setting of service charges by 
three small New Jersey banks. 

Seven Dallas banks have been subpenaed 
to appear before a Federal grand jury Janu- 
ary 22 in Amariilo and produce their records 
dealing with the setting of loan interest 
charges and service charges. Justice De- 
partment officials in Dallas gave no reason 
for the action, and no formal charges have 
been filed. But last month, the Justice 
Department formally charged three New 
Jersey banks in Califon and Clinton with 
conspiring to set uniform charges for 
checks, checking accounts, collection of 
checks and other banking services. 

Comptroller of the Currency James J. 
Saxon protested early in January, when 
the Dallas move was disclosed, that his 
office should be advised before Justice De- 
partment agents start looking into sus- 
pected conspiracies among Federally char- 
tered banks. Mr. Saxon said he believed his 
office was better equipped than the Justice 
Department to make such investigations 
with less publicity. 


[From the New York Times, Jan, 24, 1962] 


UNITED STATES ASKING BANKS FOR DATA ON 
SHIFTS IN PRIME LOAN RATE 


At least seven major New York commercial 
banks have been asked for information by 
the Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice in connection with changes in the 
prime rate, it was learned yesterday. 

The prime rate is the preferred interest 
rate banks charge on big loans to large cor- 
porate borrowers. Yesterday it was a big 
topic of conversation in Wall Street. 

Among the banks are Chase Manhattan, 
First National City, Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust, Chemical Bank New York Trust, Mor- 
gan Guaranty Trust, Bankers Trust, and Irv- 
ing Trust. 

Since the prime rate came into being in 
the 1930's these banks—with one exception— 
have initiated most of the changes in the 
prime rate, Other bank interest rates are 
scaled upward from the prime rate. 

The Chemical Bank New York Trust Co. 
has not led the way in any of the 19 changes 
in the prime rate that have occurred since 
the first change was made in 1947. 

Bankers Trust Co. initiated the change 
then, moving the rate to 1% percent. It had 
been at 146 percent since 1934. 

Fourteen of the subsequent changes were 
upward and four downward. The most re- 
cent change occurred on August 23, 1960, 
when Manufacturers Trust led the way in a 
reduction from 5 to 4½ percent. 

Chemical Bank said yesterday its intention 
was “to cooperate fully in making any in- 
formation available that might pertain to 
the request of the Department of Justice.” 

The request came in the form of a 1-page 
letter that the banks received Monday. It 
was signed by Lee Loevinger, Antitrust Divi- 
sion Chief and Assistant Attorney General. 

Mr. Loevinger wrote that the Department 
of Justice would regard it as a privilege if it 
could examine any information that the 
banks might have in their files relating to 
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changes “that have taken place in the so- 
called prime commercial lending rate.” 

The Chase Manhattan was the only other 
bank among the seven to comment on the 
letter, Chase Manhattan also said it “in- 
tended to cooperate and would forward any 
pertinent information as expeditiously as 
possible.” 

The big New York banks have initiated all 
but one of the prime rate changes in the last 
15 years. In 1956, the First National Bank 
of Boston moved first in raising the rate from 
334 to 4 percent. 

It was understood that the Department of 
Justice letter also had been sent to a num- 
ber of the big commercial banks in Boston, 
among them the First National Bank. 

Other New York banks besides the seven 
mentioned also were understood to have re- 
ceived the query, although none of these 
has been a leader in prime rate c: „ 

Since the Department of Justice began its 
antitrust actions involving the banking in- 
dustry early last year, most observers thought 
it would be only a matter of time before the 
Government lawyers would be investigating 
uniformity in bank service charges and in- 
terest rates. 

The Department would be investigating 
whether the banks had an advance meeting 
of the minds in changing the prime rates in 
past years. 

Should the antitrust investigators decide 
that sufficient evidence of such collusion 
existed, then further action against the 
banks could ensue. It could take the form of 
a complaint—a civil action—designed to pro- 
duce a consent decree whereby the banks 
would consent to cease and desist from 
any action that might be deemed objection- 
able in view of the antitrust statutes. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 21, my friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from Michigan, Lucien N. 
Nxpzr. addressed the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, Inc., Hamtramck 
and Northern Detroit branch, on the 
44th anniversary of Ukrainian Inde- 
pendence Day. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Congressman Nepzi’s 
thoughtful remarks in the ConcRESSION- 
AL RECORD: 

UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE Day 

I welcome the opportunity to be here to- 
day to share with you this observance of 
the 44th anniversary of the proclamation 
of independence of the Ukrainian National 
Republic. 

Probably no ethnic group within the So- 
viet Union has suffered more, suffered 
longer, and resisted harder than the Ukrai- 
nians. The wall which today divides Berlin 
dramatizes to the world the oppressive na- 
ture of the Soviet state. A fact not nearly 
as well known is that 40 million people of 
the Ukraine have been walled in for over 40 
years. 

In my judgment, it is the duty of Ameri- 
can Government officials to speak soberly and 
fairly about the realities of the world poli- 
tics. They should not raise false hopes in 
the course of once-a-year speeches. Free- 
dom for the Ukraine does not appear within 
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reach, short of an all-out nuclear war which 
no responsible person advocates. 

Is there any hope, then, or anything that 
can be done? Yes. We live in days when 
enormous social, economic, political, and 
scientific forces are at work, shaking our 
universe to its foundations. What appears 
hopeless today may become possible tomor- 
row. There may be light at the end of the 
long, dark tunnel. 

History teaches us that the spirit of 
freedom cannot be starved. The will to re- 
sist is a stubborn thing. Three centuries 
ago the Ukraine was independent and com- 
paratively rich. Then, despite hundreds of 
years of domination by the Russlan and 
Austro-Hungarian Empires, the hunger for 
freedom was maintained, Ukrainian culture 
and language was preserved, the nationalist 
drive remained alive. In 1918 freedom was 
briefly achieved and independence declared. 

But the freedom of a nation, when newly 
achieved, is often as delicate as a new-born 
baby. It needs time to strengthen itself 
against outside dangers. Precious time was 
denied to the Republic of the Ukraine. 
Hunger, disease, subversion, and war choked 
this young nation and tragedy was the 
result, 

We know that, despite constant persecu- 
tion, the restless Ukraine still causes the 
Soviet Union much concern. The Russians 
admit it. Khrushchev, at the 1956 Party 
Co: „ disclosed that Stalin even con- 
sidered total physical extermination of the 
Ukrainian people. 

These 40 million people need a voice. 
Groups such as yours, good and worthy 
citizens of the United States and Canada, 
have given them a voice. And that voice is 
not forlorn, The world saw, in the highly 
agitated Russian reaction to the Captive 
Nations Resolution of July 1959 which in- 
cluded the Ukraine for the first time, that 
a tender nerve had been struck. 

In this country we sometimes give the 
Communists more credit than they deserve 
in the arts of propaganda and diplomacy. 
Although we have our problems in the Congo, 
Berlin, Laos, and South Vietnam, the Soviets 
have their problems, too. They are not 10 
feet tall. Their efforts to penetrate Africa 
have been largely unsuccessful; they face 
continuous crises in agriculture; Internal 
doctrinal disputes are shaking the Red bloc 
to its roots; and satellite and captive nations 
are restless under governments which rule 
by force rather than persuasion, Let it not 
be forgotten that 45 percent of the Soviet 
Union is made up of non-Russians. 

Our observation of Ukrainian Inde- 
pendence Day is a valuable thing. On this 
day (1) we show the people of the Ukraine 
that they are not forgotten; (2) we keep 
faith with what is morally right; (3) we 
reaffirm the principle of self{-de ination; 
and (4) we help remind the newly-emerg- 
ing nations of Africa and Asia, whose leaders 
are often unfamiliar with all but recent his- 
tory, that the Sovet Union Is the last big 
remaining colonial empire on earth. 

In doing these things we serve the cause 
of freedom. 

Thank you for inviting me to share this 
oceasion with you. 


Importance of Milk Stressed by President 
Kennedy 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


`- HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 
7 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very much concerned 
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about the decline in the consumption of 
milk in this Nation, not only because I 
represent a dairy district in the great 
dairy State of Wisconsin and serve as 
chairman of the House Dairy and Poul- 
try Subcommittee, but also because I 
know that milk is a vital ingredient for 
a nutritionally sound diet for our citi- 
zens. I am pleased to note that Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy shares my feelings 
on the necessity of milk in the diets of 
both children and adults and on the 
safety of our milk supply from radio- 
active fallout. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the Recorp a 
summary of President Kennedy's views 
on the subject as expressed before the 
National Conference on Milk and Nutri- 
tion, held January 23 here in Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S REMARKS AT MILK AND 
NUTRITION CONFERENCE 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I want to express my apprecia- 
tion to all of you for participating in this 
conference, which I think is most important 
to our farmers and to our country. 

And I want to say a few words this morning 
about a very important subject to us all. 
And that is milk. 

Almost every State produces milk. It pro- 
vides twice as much of the cash income for 
our farmers as any other basic crop. It's 
our most nourishing food. 

And last year we consumed either in the 
form of milk or in the form of butter, cheese 
or ice cream, about 125 billion pounds of 
dairy products. But in the year before we 
consumed between 2 and 3 billion pounds 
more. At the same time, our population in- 
creased 1.7 percent. And milk production, in 
an effort to keep pace with population pro- 
duction, increased 14, percent. And in that 
same time, milk consumption declined 214 
percent. 

This is a serious matter for us, serious for 
the dairy industry, for all of our farmers 
and for the United States. 

First, it's a matter of concern because it 
implies poor nutrition and a less balanced 
diet. 

Second, it presents problems in the area of 
the management of our milk production. It 
will require adjustment. We cannot con- 
tinue to accumulate dairy products in still 
larger ‘inventories. Nor can we embark 
upon a policy that will jeopardize the eco- 
nomic interest of so large a segment of our 
farm population, For there is a close rela- 
tionship between prosperity on the farm 
and prosperity in the city, between economic 
health of our farm community and the 
economic health of our Nation. 

Third, the drop in milk consumption has 
a serious implication for the best use of 
those soil, water, and animal resources that 
are now involved in dairy production. I 
doubt that anyone can be sure of the reasons 
of this sudden drop in consumption. We 
only know that the slow decline in consump- 
tion over a period of time became immediate 
and precipitous last year. 

I have long been convinced that milk is 
an important aid to good health. This has 
led me to direct that milk be served at every 
White House meal from now on, And I ex- 
pect that all of us will benefit from it. 

If we are to be a vigorous and vital Nation 
as we all desire, then of course we must de- 
pend on the consumption of a balanced diet. 
And milk must be a part of it. 

I am aware that there has been a good 
deal of public discussion about the effect of 
radioactive fallout upon our food supply. 
Most of the discussion has unfortunately 
used milk as an example of food products 
that might be contaminated. This recog- 
nizes the importance of milk in our daily 
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diet, but it has the unfortunate effect of 
causing an indentification in the minds of 
some between fallout and milk. I should 
like to correct any misunderstandings that 
may exist about this. 

The Public Health Service and other agen- 
cies have been instructed to keep the prob- 
lems of fallout in food under constant 
surveillance. Detailed guidelines to protect 
the health of the people against radiation 
have been developed by the Federal Radta- 
tion Council. It ts abundantly clear that 
for the foreseeable future there is no danger 
from present amount of exposure. 

The milk supply offers no hazards—on the 
contrary it remains one of the best sources 
of nutrition for our children and for aduits. 
And I hope that the American people will 
appreciate this more and more as time goes 
on. In addition, the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council has 
concluded after intensive research that the 
association of milk consumption and coro- 
nary disease due to the increase in cholesterol 
level has not been sufficiently established 
to justify the abandonment of this nutri- 
tious element except where doctors have 
individually prescribed special diets for those 
found to be susceptible to special cholesterol 
or coronary problems. 

In the past 50 years, our chlidren have 
grown more vigorous and sturdy because of 
better diets and better health. Our young 
adults are now about 2 inches taller than 
they were half a century ago. I should like, 
and I am sure all of us would like, to see 
this trend continue. 

A large proportion of our people now at- 
tain a physical condition once attained by a 
very few. But nutritionists tell us that 10 
percent of our people still have an inadequate 
diet. The most serious deficiencies, I'm told, 
are in the very minerals and vitamins such 
as calcium and vitamin A—most prevalent 
in milk. I'm sure all of us would like to 
see this nutritional gap narrowed. 

Those who are familiar with the needs 
and the problems of our older citizens also 
tell us that older people need more calcium 
than they now get. Again milk offers the 
best and most economical rource of this vital 
mineral. 

There are many schoolchildren today who 
do not participate in the school milk and 
school lunch programs because their schools 
do not and often cannot make them avail- 
able. Last year we expanded these programis. 
I hope more and more children will be able 
to receive school milk and lunches in the 
days ahead. These find, I think, increasing 
support, these programs, among the people 
of other nations. We have encouraged this 
development and will continue to do so. 

These are some of the areas which I hope 
this conference will cover. I do not say that 
it is an easy matter that we are now faced 
with, but we do want to emphasize that this 
is a great productive resource of our coun- 
try. We're rich in a very basic food. We are 
anxious to have the consumption of it in- 
creased as our population mounts and I be- 
lieve that this conference will help bring 
attention of the public to what a valuable 
asset we have and to make sure that we de- 
velop it more fully. And therefore I want 
to express my thanks to all of you for being 
here today. 


The Urban Frontier 
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HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Ford Hall Forum in Boston, Mass., on 
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November 26, 1961, Administrator Robert 
C. Weaver had occasion to review devel- 
opments in the Federal Government’s 
housing and urban programs during the 
first 10 months of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration in relation to the goals and 
Standards set forth by our President at 
the Urban Affairs Conference at Pitts- 
burgh in October of 1960. 

I am certain that this review of ac- 
complishments will be of interest to my 
Colleagues here in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the following are ex- 
cerpts from Administrator Weaver's 
address: 

THE URBAN FRONTIER 

The title of my talk tonight—"The Urban 
Frontler — comes from an address delivered 
just a little more than a year ago in Pitts- 
burgh by the man who is now our President. 

He was a Senator then, and a candidate 
for President. And in that speech he laid 
down the policies which he proposed to 
Pursue in the field of urban affairs should 
he be elected. 

Now that a year has passed since the elec- 
tion of President Kennedy, and 10 months 
since his inauguration, I think it is time 
to take stock of what has been done to im- 
Plement what was then proposed. 

And I know of no more fitting place in 
Which to make such an accounting than in 
Boston, and just a short distance away from 
Faneull Hall where the President's campaign 
came to its conclusion. 

The President's proposals for the urban 
frontier were made before a Conference on 
Urban Problems attended by more than 450 
persons, 

The chairman of that conference was 
Mayor Richard C. Lee of New Haven. Edward 
J. Logue, who is now the development ad- 
ministrator for your Boston Redevelopment 
Authority, was one of the key figures in or- 
Banizing the conference. 

In his address President Kennedy recalled 
that Aristotle had said: “Men come together 
in cities in order to live; they remain together 

Order to live the good life.” 

But the good life, the President pointed 
Out, has too often been just a dream for 

Many of the people who live on the 
Urban frontier, which exists in every city 

America and in its suburbs. 

The President said: 

What stands between our people and 
the good life of which Aristotle spoke is not 
any lack of ability to produce consumer 

- That problem, for America, has been 
Solved. What has not been solved are those 
Problems which lie largely in the realm of 
Public action bad housing, poverty, re- 

ns, unemployment, discrimination, 
snot and obsolete schools and hospitals 
heen libraries, inadequate recreation, the 
a a town of mass transportation, polluted 

and water, juvenile delinquency." * 

To attack these problems the President 
Proposed & new and vital partnership be- 
8 den the National Government and the 
hin nunities of America. In this partner- 
i P, he said: “Each community will plan 
eet Own future, but it will be helped to 
ae there by the combined resources of 

les, States and Nation.” 

è The President called for a 10-year, Fed- 
and tocal action program to eradicate slums 
pissy blight and help solve the problems of 

Plosive metropolitan growth. 
tt new partnership of community and Na- 
NS ea mt, he said, should lead 
urban dan the urban frontier in five areas: 

an renewal, h „mass tion, 
tason od water pollution, and recreational 
Scilities, 


In each of these areas the President pro- 
if n Specific actions which should be taken 
© were elected. I would like to review 
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with you the proposals he made then—and 
what has been done about them. 

Tt is easy in our cynical age, to jest about 
broken campaign promises. For it is inevi- 
table that some promises will be broken, 
Ideas that glow in the heat of a campaign 
can became quite dull when chilled by the 
responsibility of government. 

Miracles are not wrought overnight. A 
handful of Presidential appointees do not 
take control of government machinery that 
has been neglected for eight years, and trans- 
form it in a moment to a model of efficiency 
and enthusiasm. 

But a great deal has been accomplished, 
and the groundwork has been laid for a great 
deal more. And if anything bothers us now 
it is not that we have failed to accomplish 
more, it is that not enough people realize 
how much we have accomplished. 

President Kennedy took office on Janu- 
ary 20. On January 30 he went before Con- 
gress to deliver his state of the Union 
address. On March 9 he sent to Congress 
a message defining his policies for housing 
and community development. 

On March 29 he sent to Congress the 
administration's housing bill, which spelled 
those policies out in specific legislation. On 
June 30 he signed the Housing Act of 1961. 

That act encompassed the most compre- 
hensive urban affairs program in congres- 
sional history. But no one should think 
because of the speed with which it was 

that it was an easy achievement. 

Under the previous administration one 
housing bill after the other was vetoed. The 
conservatives in Congress fought the Housing 
Act of 1961 all the way. Only a handful of 
Republicans—6 in the Senate and 26 in the 
House of Representatives—broke with their 
party to support the bill. (None of them, 
incidentally, were from Massachusetts). It 
was the Democrats who carried the Housing 
Act to victory—53 to 38 in the Senate and 
229 to 176 in the House, 

In Pittsburgh on Otcober 10, 1960, Presi- 
dent Kennedy had this to say about urban 
renewal: 

“An expanded urban renewal program 
should be made effective in conserving and 
restoring older areas, as well as in clearing 
and rebuilding areas that are beyond con- 
serving, The National Government should 
give a long-term commitment to urban re- 
newal—in place of the present year-to-year 
approach—so that cities can make long-term 
plans with the assurance that aid will not be 
suddenly cut off.” 

The Housing Act of 1961 implemented both 
those proposals. 

It did so by authorizing a new program of 
FHA-Insured loans, that for the first time 
made it possible to finance extensive reha- 
bilitation of deteriorating heusing. 

And it did so by authorizing a total of $2 
billion in Federal assistance to urban re- 
newal over the next 4 years—as much as 
was authorized for this purpose during the 
last 12 years. 

The Federal Housing Administration has 
for years insured home improvement loans, 
and this program has found wide acceptance 
in this country among both lending institu- 
tions and the general public. But it has 
proven to be much too restricted to accom- 
plish the extensive rehabilitation that is 
necessary to reclaim our housing supply and 
prevent the spread of blight in our cities. 

These home improvement loans have, in 
the past, been limited to $3,500 on single 
family homes and $2,500 on each unit in a 
multifamily building. They have carried an 
effective interest rate as high ‘as 9.58 per- 
cent—far more than a homeowner should 
have to pay for such credit. 

Under the new program authorized by the 
Housing Act of 1961 a property owner can 
borrow up to $10,000 for each dwelling unit— 
enough to do a thorough job of rehabilita- 
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tion. This loan can be repaid over 20 years, 
And the interest rate is fixed by law at no 
more than 6 percent. 

There has been a tremendous response to 
this new program throughout the country. 
There is a great demand for this type of 
financing among those who own property. 
And there is an eagerness on the part of 
builders and architects to meet this demand. 

The difficulties in the new program—and 
Ill be frank about them—have been in 
cutting through the red tape which the Goy- 
ernment has built up around the insurance 
of such loans. And in lenders 
that this is as good an investment as we 
think it is. 

We are aware of these difficulties. And 
we are moving to meet them. 

As far as administrative impediments are 
concerned, we are well on the way to over- 
come them, I am entirely optimistic in this 
regard. 

Much is said these days about the compe- 
tition of Government with private industry. 
Less is mentioned about the opportunities 
and exampels of cooperation between Goy- 
ernment and private enterprise. The pro- 
gram for mortgage insurance for rehabilita- 
tion loans is a new such opportunity. From 
its earliest inception, this proposal was dis- 
cussed with sources of private mortgage fi- 
nance. Today we are continuing these dis- 
cussions, seeking the maximum participa- 
tion of private institutions. We shall con- 
tinue this approach, believing that the job 
ahead here, as in most of our activities, is 
one that requires the resources and com- 
mitment of both Government and business. 
The success of this program now depends 
largely upon the participation of private 
capital, 

While the Housing Act of 1961 provided 
the financial means toward practical reha- 
bilitation, all of us in the new administra- 
tion have sought to make clear that conser- 
vation and restoration were our first goals— 
and total clearance is to be concentrated in 
those areas which will respond to no other 
treatment or have to be cleared in order to 
effect a total land use pattern. 

The President said in his housing message 
that: “Our urban renewal efforts must be 
substantially reoriented from slum clear- 
ance and slum prevention into positive pro- 
grams for economic and social regeneration.” 

In speech after speech I have emphasized 
that one of our most valuable national re- 
sources is our existing supply of housing. 
We cannot hope to meet the housing needs 
of the future if we wastefully demolish the 
housing we now have. Rather we must re- 
claim as much as possible of what we have as 
the basis from which to build for the fu- 
ture; we must learn how to accomplish re- 
habilitation and conservation. 

William L. Slayton, Commissioner of the 
Urban Renewal Administration, has said the 
same thing over and over again in his 
speeches, 

We repeat this theme not because we feel 
it needs any justification, but because we 
want to convey as strongly as. we can to 
the planners, the people who originate the 
urban renewal plans which eventually we 
are called upon to approve, that this is what 
we want. 

We want them to know that when they 
propose total clearance we will look at their 
proposal closely and cautiously to deter- 
mine if total clearance is required. And we 
want them to know that when they pro- 
pose conservation and rehabilitation they 
will find a much more sympathetic reception. 

However, I must add that, despite our new 
orientation, there are sites which will have 
to be cleared, where there is not enough 
good housing to justify any other approach, 
where the expansion of public facilities— 
Government buildings, universities, and hos- 
pitals—require clearance, or where the res- 
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toration of a sound economic base for the 
city makes it imperative to tear down an in- 
lying area which may include some sound 
structures within its boundaries. 

A most important aspect of housing con- 
servation is the adoption and enforcement 
of building, plumbing, electrical, and hous- 
ing codes. 

The Federal Government has said that 
communities seeking Federal aid to fight 
slums and blight and foster growth and de- 
velopment should adopt and enforce mod- 
ern codes. And we intend to be more vig- 
orous in checking on this requirement than 
ever before. 

We have recently announced that commu- 
nities coming to us for the first time for cer- 
tification of their workable program for 
community improvement—a prerequisite to 
many Federal aids—must adopt such codes 
within the first year after the program is 
approved. 

Communities which already have had their 
workable programs approved are expected to 
meet this requirement by October 1, 1962. 

In the field of housing, President Kennedy 
had this to say in his speech last year: 

“Our housing programs should be brought 
into a better balance—so that they will be 
designed to build homes not only for higher 
income families, but also for lower income 
and middle income, not only in the newer 
suburbs but also in our older cities. We 
should be building half again as many homes 
as are-being bullt this year. We need a new, 
effective middle-income housing program. 
We should meet the neglected needs of the 
elderly and minority groups. And let us im- 
prove the help we are giving to those families 
and businesses that are displaced by rede- 
velopment and other governmental programs, 
The cost of projects which benefit a whole 
community shouki not be disproportionately 
borne by a few.” 

His proposals were precise and at the same 
time comprehensive. Let me itemize what 
has been done on each of them. 

For persons at the lowest income levels— 
too low to afford good housing in the private 
market—the Housing Act of 1961 authorized 
100,000 new units of public housing. 

Under the Kennedy administration the 
average number of public housing units 
contracted for each month has been as high 
as the previous administration contracted 
for in 6 months. In the first 9 months 
of the Kennedy administration contracts 
were signed with local housing authorities 
for four times as many public housing units 
25 were signed in the same period last year 
by the previous administration. 

For persons of moderate income the Hous- 
ing Act of 1961 initiated two new programs. 

To those wishing to purchase their own 
homes it provided liberalized terms for 
mortgages insured by the FHA—larger mort- 
gages with lower downpayments to be paid 
off over longer terms. 

The maximum term of a mortgage that 
can be insured on a new home was extended 
by the act from 30 to 35 years. The mini- 
mum downpayment was formerly 3 percent 
of the first $13,500 of the mortgage; now it 
is 3 percent of the first $15,000. 

The maximum amount of a mortgage that 
could be Insured by the FHA used to be 
$22,500. Now it is $25,000. And for the 
first time—on mortgages up to $15,000— 
closing costs can be included under the mort- 
Eu 


ge. 

As important as these more liberal terms 
for the purchasers of homes are the steps 
taken by the Kennedy administration to re- 
duce the interest charges on home mort- 
Bages. 

Under the previous administration the 
interest rate permitted on mortgages in- 
sured by the FHA had been allowed to climb 
from 414 percent to 5% percent. 

President Kennedy put the welght of bil- 
lions of dollars in Federal resources behind 
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an all-out effort to force those interest rates 
down. The rate was reduced first to 514 
percent, and then to 534 percent. The Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association bought 
up millions of dollars worth of mortgages to 
encourage bankers to accept these lower 
rates. 

The result has been to save millions of 
dollars for Americans who are working to 
purchase their own homes. 

For persons of moderate income who pre- 
fer to rent, the Housing Act of 1961 created 
a new program of below-the-market-rate 
mortgage loans to finance apartment de- 
velopments. These are loans insured by 
the Federal Housing Administration and 
purchased by the Federal National Mortgage 
Association. 

They carry a rate of 34, percent—well be- 
low the rate which would have to be charged 
by a private lender. And low enough to 
make possible rentals as much as 20 percent 
below the rentals in bulldings conventionally 
financed. 

The first apartment development financed 
under this new program is in Baltimore. It 
had been originally proposed for conven- 
tional FHA financing, which would have re- 
quired rentals of $75 a month for a one-bed- 
room apartment, $85 a month for a two-bed- 
room apartment, and $95 a month for a 
three-bedroom apartment. 

Under the new below-the-market-rate pro- 
gram, however, those rentals were reduced 
to $57.50 for the one-bedroom apartment, 
$67.50 for the two-bedroom apartment, and 
$77.50 for the three-bedroom apartment. 

The significance of these lower rentals is 
not in the $17.50 a month that the tenant 
of a three-bedroom apartment will save. 
It is that the family which would have been 
able to afford only a one-bedroom apartment 
now can afford an apartment with three 
bedrooms. 

These loans are made only to non-profit 
or limited-profit organizations to construct 
housing for middle-income families. Build- 
ers have been quick to see the opportunities 
in this program, however, for through it they 
ean reach an enormous untapped market. 
So far we have received over 2,000 applica- 
tions for these mortgage loans. And we have 
approved over 300 of them. 

The President spoke in Pittsburgh about 
the need for more housing construction. 
During 1960 there were 1,258,000 units of pri- 
vate nonfarm housing started. 

That was a level 18 percent below the year 
before, and the lowest level reached in the 
past decade. As a result of this decline one 
out of every six construction workers was 
unemployed at the end of 1960—the highest 
rate of unemployment in any major Ameri- 
can industry. 

This year more than 1,350,000 units of pri- 
vate nonfarm housing will have been 
started. Unemployment in the building in- 
dustry has been reduced. And the impact 
of the higher rate of construction has been 
felt throughout our economy in demand for 
building materials. 

Next year, the best informed people in the 
housing business expect more than 1,400,000 
starts—a 5- to 7-percent increase over this 
year. And, believe me, that is a conservative 
estimate. 

To meet the neglected needs of the elderly 
the Housing Act of 1961 took several im- 
portant steps: 

It increased the Federal contribution to 
public housing units occupied by elderly 
persons. 

It eliminated for elderly persons the rental 
gap between public and private housing. 

It authorized an increase from $50 to $125 
million in the revolving fund from which 
loans are made to finance the private con- 
struction of housing for older persons. 

It increased the maximum direct loan 
which can be made to these private develop- 
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ers from 98 percent to 100 percent of the 
project cost. 

To provide for better coordination and ad- 
ministration of the housing programs for 
older persons, the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency established the Office of an 
Assistant Administrator of Housing for Sen- 
ior Citizens. 

Just a few figures will give you some idea 
of the increased activity in this field. 

In the first 10 months of this year we 
have had applications for FHA mortgage in- 
surance on over 26,000 units of housing for 
older persons, compared to applications for 
15,000 units under the same program in the 
same period a year ago. 

When the Kennedy administration took 
office in January loan agreements and fund 
reservations had been issued for only $5 
million in direct loans to build housing for 
senior citizens. At the end of October loan 
agreements and fund reservations had been 
made for more than $24 million. 

The President also followed through, both 
administratively and in the legislation he 
proposed, to improve the help being given 
to the families and businesses displaced by 
redevelopment, 

At the President's direction the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce put into effect Joint ma- 
chinery to bring about the coordination of 
urban renewal and highway planning in 
communities throughout the United States. 

Far too often in the past the lack of co- 
ordination between these two programs had 
resulted in extensive and heartless displace- 
ment of low-income families on a scale far 
beyond the ability of the community to ab- 
sorb them in good housing. 

That is a situation which we hope we have 
brought to an end, 

The Housing Act of 1961 broadened the 
special FHA program to aid the construction 
of housing for persons displaced by Govern- 
ment action. The dollar limits on the mort- 
gages on single-family homes that can be 
insured under this program were increased 
from $12,000 to $15,000—a move designed 
both to improve the quality of housing avail- 
able under this program, and also to attract 
more builders to take part in it. 

The Housing Act of 1961 also removed the 
ceiling on relocation payments for busi- 
nesses, providing that the Federal Govern- 
ment can pay the full cost of such move- 
ments. Businesses, particularly those which 
have extraordinary moving costs because of 
heavy machinery, will greatly benefit from 
this provision. 

In this Pittsburgh campaign speech the 
President gave special emphasis to the criti- 
cal problem of mass transportation. He 
said: 

“Almost every metropolitan region has a 
transportation crisis, but few have the re- 
sources to meet it unaided. * * * We have 
extensive Federal aid for highways but none 
for commuter railroads, bus, and streetcar 
service, Continuation of this unbalanced 
policy—or lack of policy—can only mean still 
further decline of mass transportation facil- 
ities and still more bumper-to-bumper auto- 
mobile traffic—in a vicious circle which has 
no end short of paving all our cities over. 
Unified transportation planning should be a 
condition and a goal of Federal assistance.” 

One of the President's first acts after tak- 
ing office was to direct the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and the Department of 
Commerce to undertake an immediate and 
extensive study of urban transportation 
problems to determine the proper role of the 
Federal Government in their solution. 

That study has now been completed and is 
on the President's desk. From it will come, 
ae sure, significant Federal action in this 

eld. 

While this study was going on the Presi- 
dent started the machinery of Government 
moving in the field of mass transit. 
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Included in the Housing Act of 1961 was 
authority to make 850 million in loans and 
$25 million in grants to help communities 
plan and develop their mass transportation 
systems. 

To implement this new program an Office 
Of Transportation was created in the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. And Prof. 
John Kohl of the University of Michigan was 
named to hend this office. 

Professor Kohl formerly was the director of 
the Transportation Institute at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, in charge of project re- 
Search and educational programs in this field. 

He is now engaged in going through the 
More than 50 proposals and inquiries we 
havo received from communities throughout 
the United States that are anxious to take 
Part in these new programs. 

The most difficult part of his Job will be to 
Select those proposals which will give us the 
Maximum benefit from the very limited 
funds which are available. 

The proposals we now have on hand would 
Tequire between $40 and $50 million which 
Will give you an idea of the demand existing 
for this program, 

One of the most interesting of these pro- 
Posals, incidentally, has come from the city 
Of Ithaca, N.Y. That city has proposed an 
experiment with free bus service to see what 
effect this will have in shifting traffic from 
Private to public transportation. This is 
not a Government handout to be repeated 
&cross the Nation. It is a relatively small 
experiment which will demonstrate the effect 
of cost upon the volume of use in a mass 
transit system. 

i In regard to recreation, the President said 
n his campaign speech last year: 
3 We must act to preserve and protect open 
Paces along our rivers, lakes, and seashores 
SEY on the edges of our expanding metropoli- 
an areas,” 
4 l after he was inaugurated Presi- 
f nt Kennedy directed the Housing and 
9 Finance Agenty and the Department 
S ae Interior to work together to develop 
25 Ing-runge policy and program for assist- 
— in the preservation of open 


In the Housing Act of 1961 there was 
Stanted authority to make $50 million in 
paote to communities to help them preserve 
Pen space for recreation and conservation, 
bee amount of these grants normally may 
ks percent of the cost of acquiring this 
it d. But it may be as high as 30 percent 
exc’ grant is made to a public body which 
4 ercises responsibility for an urban area as 

e pursuant to an intergovernmental 
agreement, 
8 Purpose of the larger grant is to en- 
> age planning on an areawide basis. 
x law provides that any grant for the 
— of open land must be part of the 
1 Spread of a comprehensive plan for an 
a. s 
1 Urban Renewal Administration which 
receiy inistering this program has already 
more ed applications for grants totaling 
12 S6 than $5,750,000 from public bodies in 
ates, In addition it has had over 170 
88 from public bodies, citizens“ or- 
States ions, and interested Individuals in 27 
Pree and air pollution, about which the 
y ent spoke in the Pittsburgh speech last 


the wat not part of the responsibility of 


TRG Ousing and Home Finance Agency. So 


not qualified to talk in detail about 
ist S been done by the Kennedy admin- 
porion in regard to them. 
Fen the basic facts are clear. 
t ef cones passed a bill previding 
R 
Tt was als to clean up stream pollution. 
year Congress d te liu- 
ti gress passed a water pollu 
On bill, And the President signed 1. 
new law, administered by the Public 


wealth Service, will provide special aid to 
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over 5,000 American communities to help 
them protect their water supplies against 
pollution, It has been hailed by conserva- 
tionists, municipal officials and civic groups 
as the most far-reaching approach in his- 
tory to stream pollution abatement. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has greately increased its activities 
in combating alr pollution. Under the Ken- 
nedy administration the budget for air pol- 
lution control activities has been increased 
from $7.3 million to $84 million. The air 
sampling network of the Public Health 
Service has been considerably expanded. 
The installation of blowby devices on auto- 
mobiles has been actively promoted. Leg- 
islation will be proposed in the next session 
of Congress to further strengthen the air 
pollution program. 

In his Pittsburgh speech the President 
said: 

“I propose that we create a new and vital 
partnership between the National Govern- 
ment and the communities of America.” 

As soon as the first session of Congress 
under his administration had been con- 
cluded, the President moved dramatically 
and decisively to bring this partnership to 
reality. 

In response to the requests of mayors and 
Governors in key areas of the country he 
made the highest officials of his administra- 
tion available for a series of White House 
regional conference in a dozen major cities. 

Every since the days of Theodore Roose- 
velt, when the first White House Conference 
was held, private citizens have been brought 
to Washington at public expense to confer 
with officials of the National Government 
on urgent national problems. 

President Kennedy, instead, sent his offi- 
cials to the people. And he sent them not 
only to tell the people what his administra- 
tion was doing, but to find out what else the 
people wanted to have done. 

The results of these conferences will be re 
flected in myrlad ways through administra- 
tive and legislative actions in the months 
ahead. 

The conferences. demonstrated the wide 
support the Kennedy administration has on 
the local level in this country, from public 
officials and private citizens alike. 

Your own Mayor Collins played an impor- 
tant part in the regional conference which 
was held in New York City, serving on its 
host committee, speaking at several of its 
meetings, and participating in the various 
sessions. 

These conferences showed that a wide cross 
section of our citizenry is deeply concerned 
with the problems of urban development and 
the other subjects discussed. 

They offered an eloquent barometer of the 
degree to which our Nation’s domestic pro- 
grams are understood throughout the 
country. 

They offered an opportunity to explain to 
a large number of people of varied back- 
grounds the nature of the relationship be- 
tween Federal support and local control of 
programs in urban areas. 

And they provided to officials who are nor- 
mally stationed in Washington a chance to 
hear what people want, what they do not 
understand, and what they hope for in the 
future, 

It gave all of us from Washington a chance 
to have face to face contact with many indi- 
viduals—civic leaders, and officlals—with 
whom we had corresponded, or talked to on 
the telephone, but whom we never before had 
the opportunity to mect. 

In each city there was an extremely well 
prepared tour, led by a responsible logal offi- 
cial—frequently the mayor—which provided 
us with a chance to see developments that 
had been only files to us before. 

And equally important—through a hell- 
copter tour in New York and bus tours in 
other citles—we were able to see the relation- 
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ship between the projects with which we were 
concerned and the community of which they 
are a part. 

All of us returned to Washington with 
sharply refined criteria for the Judgment of 
what is being done in the programs we ad- 
minister, and stimulated by a wealth of 
ideas for future administrative and legisla- 
tive changes to meet the needs of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Through these conferences, and all else 
that we have done, I hope we have helped to 
forge the partnership of community and Na- 
3 Government about which the Presi- 

ent spoke in his Pittsburgh speech 
October 1960. ii = 

For it is from this partnership we will de- 

rive the strength to cross the urban frontier. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in m their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
me Recorp should be processed through this 
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Razor’s Edge of Tomorrow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 
we are all aware, this session will be of 
importance to the future of our 
country—and thus to the fate of free- 
dom. 

We have returned newly impressed 
With the thinking of the citizens of our 
Tespective States. 

As I traveled over Missouri, numerous 
constructive questions were raised about 
Present and future policies. 

Among those who saw the future as a 
challenge, rather than a crisis, was one 
to whom I would like to pay particular 
respect: the newly inaugurated presi- 
dent of Southwest Missouri State Col- 
lege in Springfield, Mo. 

In accepting this important responsi- 
bility, Dr. Leland E. Traywick com- 
Mented that— 

Mankind is truly on the edge of the razor 
ot greatness again. The explosion can be 
that of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, or it can be 
that of a millennium of enlightenment. 


Dr. Traywick felt that the factor which 
Could tilt the balance toward destruc- 
tion—rather than new discovery—was 
Complacency; a feeling that with bombs 
So big, and nations so numerous, the in- 
dividual had no effective role to play. 

Quoting further from Dr. Traywick: 

This complacency, this presurrender, this 
indifference, this willingess to do nothing, 
this is an even greater danger than the 
Monster bombs themselves. The trouble, of 
course, is not in things but in people. With 
a will we can survive the bombs, but we can 
never survive the spirit of surrender. 


As we begin a new year, Dr. Traywick’s 
advice seems particularly relevant. 

Mr. President, I ask that the speech 
of Dr. Leland E. Traywick, given at his 
inaugural on November 14, 1961, in 
Springfield, Mo., be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ON THE Razor's EDGE oF TOMORROW 
(An address by President Leland Eldridge 

Traywick, Inauguration Day, Southwest 

Missouri State College, November 14, 1961) 

Mr. Cockrill, Governor Dalton, honored 
Suests, ladies and gentlemen, thank you so 
very much for such a cordial reception and 
he oughtful introduction. I am glad to be 
resi and I am so very pleased and honored 

y you and this occasion. It is with a sincere 
Sense of humility and deep appreciation for 
all that you, the board of regents, the faculty, 
the students, and especially the committee on 
public exercises have done for me and my 
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wife on this occasion that I appear here 
today. If I may, I would like to pay special 
tribute to Dr. Harry Siceluff and his very 
hard-working committee of faculty, students, 
and many others who made these arrange- 
ments and prepared all of the infinite detail. 
I would like also to say a personal word of 
appreciation to Mr, Cockrill and the board of 
regents so that they know how much I am 
indebted to them. To Governor and Mrs. 
Dalton I would say a very special word of 
gratitude for honoring Southwest Missouri 
State College with their presence today. 

You know, besides this inauguration, a 
number of other very fine things have hap- 
pened to me this fall at Southwest Mis- 
souri State. These have made me really feel 
that I belong to the college and am welcome 
in a most generous way. I would make 
special mention of being made an honorary 
member of the “S” squad by the Southwest 
Missouri State athletes and being given an 
“S” blanket. You see, I never got to play 
football or basketball or go out for track 
while I was in college. This, therefore, came 
to me as a very special honor. Another very 
thoughtful thing that happened was being 
made an honorary member of the South- 
west Alumni Association. This was done 
here on the day that was the 25th anni- 
versary of my own homecoming class at the 
University of Missouri in Columbia. So I was 
especialy glad to have been here and most 
pleased to have gained another Alma Mater, 

Now today comes the inaugural. As 
President Emeritus Roy Ellis knows, we do 
not get a new president very often at 
Southwest Missouri State. It is indeed an 
honor and a privilege to be here before you 
today. 

During the past weeks as I searched for 
ideas for today, I looked for something that 
might be earth-shaking, something that 
would perhaps electrify you and send you 
home to think and to ponder and to act. My 
search was fruitless, however. Many great 
things have been said and they are available 
for you to read and study in almost any li- 
brary. Then it occurred to me. I needed to 
transpose my emphasis. Just as the sun does 
not go around the earth, so also things here 
are not what they seem at first impression. 
The greatness, if there is to be any, is not 
to be in me or in what I may say. The dis- 
tinction lies instead in you, in your being 
here, and in what you will do with your lives 
in the tomorrows that lie ahead. You have 
come today not for me, but to do honor to 
Southwest Missouri State College. This 18 
as it should be, for here is an important place 
for learning. 

Here we, as students, faculty, and facilita- 
tors, are dedicated to the highest of purposes. 
Ours is the improvement of mankind, Ours 
is a faith in knowledge and learning, in 
doubting and questioning and experimenting 
that will not let us rest. For somehow, with 
God's help and by taking thought, man can 
better himself and the universe in which he 
lives. Toward this end we work, realizing 
like Wolfe who overtook Montcalm on the 
Plains of Abraham that— 


“Heights by great men reached and kept 
were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they while their companions slept were 
toiling upward in the night.” 


In the many, many areas of this, our work 
at the collegiate level, the facets are legion. 
Nor is anyone to say a particular area is 


more important than another. Such is a 
bootless argument like the one of who won 
the war—the Army, the Navy, or the Air 
Corps. Or the age-old classio— the eye can- 
not say to the hand, ‘I have no need of you’.” 
The importance of all members of the body, 
of all branches of knowledge, should be clear. 
As John Dewey put it, “To know one thing 
and to know it thoroughly is to know the 
universe.” In other words, all branches of 
knowledge touch each other and are impor- 
tant to each other. Let no one, therefore, 
exalt himself or his job, or profession, or 
business. The finiteness of infinity has yet 
to be written. z 

This, in a measure, is a dynamic concept 
of the organic theory of the state, the com- 
munity, and the individual. Of course, it is 
not that as conceived by Pichete, Comte, or 
Hegel, who through Nietzsche, Marx, and 
others would use it for the extreme of the far 
right—iacism, or the far left—communism. 
This instead is an organic theory, a whole- 
ness theory, an every-member-of-the-body 
theory, which would argue that the greatness 
of an age lies not in the choosing of impor- 
tant work to do, but lies in the care and the 
perfection of all work that is done. It argues 
against a judgment which decrees trivia or 
commendations hither and thither and re- 
minds the listener that “for want of a nail. 
the shoe was lost.” 

Let us turn, therefore, each to his or her 
own abilities with no quibbling about self- 
importance, but instead to a full realization 
and awe of the far-reaching consequences of 
what we do or say. Even as in church it is 
not only the minister or priest who has a 
contribution to make, but also the choir, the 
janitor, and the widow with her two mites. 
Knowingly, and unknowingly, the achievers 
are justly due their rewards beyond our poor 
ability to judge. 

The task, then, is work. The calling is the 
importance of all work. The crime is the 
waste in being satisfied with so little. The 
crime is the indifference and unwillingness 
to work regardless of the cost and regardless 
of the wage the other person gets. The crime 
is not to have failed, but not to have tried 
at all. This, of course, was what Tennyson 
was telling us in his “In Memoriam to Arthur 
Henry Hallam.” This is what has eehoed 
down the eras and as much as anything 
brings us up short to the importance of 
our age. We, of all people, stand on the 
razor's edge of a tomorrow which could bring 
a Dark Ages from which mankind could never 
recover. Or we stand on the razor's edge of 
a tomorrow which could bring an enlighten- 
ment about the universe that would be a new 
renaissance beyond the wildest of imagina- 
tions. 

Come with me for just a moment to see 
where we stand in this eternity of time and 
hence the importance of everything we do. 
Seemingly in the pattern of century events 
we are on the crest of a wave. Ours is not 
a century of mid-Victorian complacency. 
Ours is a time much more akin to the 18th 
century. Look at the explosions that were 

place then on both sides of the 
Atlantic—the French revolution and the 
overthrow of the ancient regime, the Amer- 
ican revolution and the overthrow of British 
authority. Political democracy was breaking 
out in the old world and the new, The time 
was one of change. It was an era of great- 
ness—that of Rousseau, Voltaire, Danton, 
Adam Smith, Paine, Jefferson, Franklin. Yet, 
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the military hero on this side of the Atlantic 
was to serve but two terms in office and live 
to see and make democracy work. He was 
unlike his counterpart in Europe who was 
to “wade through slaughter to a throne” and 
end at Waterloo. 

Look back another 200 years. Now you 
see Martin Luther nailing the 95 theses on 
the door of the church at Wittenburg. The 
reformation both inside and outside the 
Catholic church is in full swing. Columbus 
has but recently discovered a new world, 
while on his way elsewhere. (And if I may 
turn aside for just a moment, have you 
ever noticed how many things are discovered 
almost by accident? Columbus on the way 
to India found an entire new continent. 
Alexander Graham Bell only wanted to in- 
vent a hearing aid for his wife. And 80 
often it goes with the Archimedes, the New- 
tons, the Edisons, et al. But I must not 
get carried away with this theme.) The 
16th century was one of greatness and great 

These were not only the days of 
Luther, the conquistadores, and the com- 
mercial revolution, but also of Michelangelo, 
Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Shakespeare, 
and Machiavelli. 

Look back briefly almost another 200 years. 
This is the 14th century. It is the close 
of thè Middle Ages with the death of Dante 


It leads to the invention of 
printing, the clock, chimney flues, stained 
glass, plumbing, spectacles, the mariner's 
compass, and gunpowder. These are times 
of great change. 

Look back once more: Europe in the 12th 
century. It is in the midst of the great 
crusades. 

The pattern seems unmistakable. The 
cycle is that of the 12th, 14th, 16th, 18th, 
and 20th centuries—eras of great change, 
great times, and great men and women. 
These are appi: beacon moments of history. 
One realizes, of course, that many things 
happened in the intervening centuries. They 
also had their great men and women, as, 
for example, the 15th century. Yet, such 
times were often lesser than the 12th, 14th, 
16th, 18th, and 20th centuries which have 
generally seen more world shaking events 
and have had more far-reaching conse- 
quences than the other centuries. Nor would 
‘I argue that this 200 year cycle—which I 
would call the Traywick theory or the Tray- 
wickian cycle as I find it nowhere else—is 
a perfect 200 years either. My thought is 
only that approximately every 2 centuries 
there comes a culmination of men and the 
times which shapes the course of destiny 
“rough hew it how we will.” In this our 
century we are on such a crest of events. 

I would take you, therefore, to the edge 
of time—perhaps have for you a vision of 
Sir Launfal or a Cortez silent on a peak in 
Darien. 

You have been with me and seen the 
watchfires of the centuries circling camps, 
that have builded toward the present in the 
evening dews and damps, and you can read 
the choices clearly by the dim and flaring 
lam 


ps. 
This is the edge of tomorrow 

. Yet, you say of these, our times, we have 
had two world wars so far, a total depression, 
and totalitarianisms of the right and left. 
This is greatness? No, of course not. These 
are the tragedies of our times. The great- 
ness is in the explosion of knowledge—of 
the science of nuclear physics, of outer space, 
of new fibers, fabrics, engines, miracle drugs, 
and material well-being. Put in terms of 
prime movers and prime materials with 
which man deals one would say this: the age 
of wood and wind has given way to that of 
ah area Bayt pe meh T ari 
of steel and diesel-electric power, and that 
in turn to an age of synthetics, plastics, and 
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alloys with rocket and atomic power. Man- 
kind is truly on the edge of the razor of 
greatness again. The explosion can be that 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki or it oan be that 
of a millennium of enlightenment. 

The great danger though as we face to- 
morrow is that of complacency. With the 
fall-out of Armageddon now possible in our 
lifetimes, with a holocaust of fire and brim- 
stone a realizable reality, with the hand- 
writing of Belshazzar’s feast all but on the 
wall, with possibly 75 million Americans dead 
in the first-hour of nuclear war, the air is 
permeated with the words: “I just won't 
bother,” or “Why worry? We can’t survive 
anyway.” 

This, I submit, this presurrender, this in- 
difference, this willingness to do nothing, 
this is an even greater danger than the mon- 
ster bombs themselves. The trouble, of 
course, is not in things but in people. With 
u will we can survive the bombs, but we can 
never survive the spirit of surrender. We 
must, therefore, somehow, someway learn to 
live with modern science. Which is another 
way of saying, we must learn to live with 
each other. 

In this, then, our present crisis, with the 
Russians in manned orbit around the earth, 
with a missile gap, with the death of Secre- 
tary Hammarskjold, we too might say with 
James Russell Lowell: 

“Careless seems the great Avenger 
Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever 
on the throne * * *” 


Yet, in this our present crisis, new oc- 
casions do teach new duties, time does make 
ancient good uncouth. Conditions do 
change, “And that scaffold sways the future,” 
if we will but see it. 

What then of the future? What of the 
razor’s edge that is difficult to pass over? 
The future of our American democracy and 
our American business system depends in 
large Measure on you and people like you. 
If you refuse to vote, if you refuse to take 
an active part in politics—and I did say 
politics, for out of it comes good or bad gov- 
ernment—if you refuse to be active in Amer- 
ican democracy, then it will fall prey to 
some other “ism.” If, too, our business 
system cannot have good health, then it will 
fall prey to dictators. Perhaps this latter is 
most serious, for economic ill health touches 
all so quickly. Total depressions lead to 
totalitarianisms and they in turn to total 
wars, both hot and cold. The chain of 
events is clear: If we, too, become compla- 
cent, if we refuse to learn about, to under- 
stand, and to take an active part in the 
operation of our democracy and our econ- 
omy, then we can fall to a Hitler even as 
did Germany in the 1930's. 


What of the future? Let me charge you 
and all the colleges and universities in the 
land that this is in great measure in your 
hands. You and those who would educate 
and those who would be educated cannot 
afford indifference or ignorance. For if you 
do, it is at your peril and at the peril of 
everyone. This is the importance of edu- 
cation and thoughtful action. This is the 
race between education and disaster. In 
this, our great responsibility today for the 
tomorrow that is almost upon us, one is re- 
minded of the Englishman, John Donne, 
of the 16th century: 


“No man is an island unto himself 

Everyone is a piece of the continent, a part 
of the main. 

If a clod we washed away by the sea, Eng- 
land is the less 

As if it a promontory were, 

Or a manor of thine own or of thy friends. 

Every man’s death diminishes me for I am 
a part of mankind 

So therefore never send to know for whom 
the bell tolls 

It tolls for thee.” 
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Let me stress this theme of individual 
responsibility for a moment. It is signifi- 
cant that there are among us this day those 
who in time will be truly great if they will 
but permit it. They may or may not achieve 
fame. But this is not what is really im- 
portant. The real distinction is that they 
will stand on the brink of the majesty of 
the universe in some phase of science, or 
human relations, or art, or music.. It may 
be a vision of the universe with solar sys- 
tems as numerous as the grains of sand 
on the shores of the sea. Such vastness ex- 
tends beyond the grasp of most of us, even 
as a small child cannot comprehend the dis- 
tance from New York to Los Angeles. It 
may be that some will plumb the depths of 
the molecule or the atom. Yet, others may 
discover the secret of the cell wherein lies 
the solution to the problem of cancer. But 
whatever your particular field of endeavor, 
be it education or government, business or 
shopwork, housework or homework, do it 
with all the earnestness and sincerity that 
lie within you. Work, too, with magnificence 
and creativity. Let there be no room for 
passiveness. Sit in no “house by the side 
of the road and watch the race of men go 


But be alive. And first of all be critical 
of yourself. Whatever your job, keep this 
ever in front of you—how can I do this 
better? Herein lies the key to achievement. 
Herein lies the secret of greatness. Not 
fame, mind you, or popularity, for these are 
really not important. If you live for them, 
or place, or status, or riches, they will turn 
to ashes in your mouth. This was the poign- 
ant lesson of King Midas whose tragedy was 
only too clear, Let me, therefore, urge you 
to something better. True satisfaction lies 
in creativeness—however great, however 
small. For you will be unlocking the secrets 
of the universe itself. ‘This, I say, lies 
within each of you. It matters little what 
is behind you. What is most significant is 
what lies ahead. Clear away, then, the 
underbrush of your own indifference and of 
your own inhibitions which fence you in 
and prevent the greatness that in you lies. 
For unless we permit something of the 
greatness within each of us to come from 
us in spite of the selfishness of laziness, we 
fail. And unless we are human and con- 
cern ourselves with the otherness of hu- 
manity, we fail. This, the last half of the 
20th century, is no time for failure. There 
are no tomorrow I work promises that are 
valid any more than there are any meaning- 
ful pledges that tomorrow I diet. The time 
is today. The place is now. For if the age 
of enlightenment will come, it will come from 
just such people as you and just such col- 
leges as SMS and those institutions of higher 
learning represented here today. The indi- 
viduals added together make a total which 
is not the sum of the parts and the be- 
havior and spirit of the group is different 
from that of the individual. Yet, the whole 
depends on the individual. This is another 
way of saying the outcome of this century 
does not depend on someone else. As 
Cassius puts it in Julius Caesar, The fault, 
dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in 
ourselves“ .“ 


There is truly therefore: 


“A tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to 
fortune, 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life Is 
bound in shallows and in miseries. 
On such a full sea are we now afloat; 
And we must take the current when it 
serves, 
Or lose our ventures.” 


My charge to you, as an individual, there- 
fore, is one of great responsibility, of having 
eyes to see, ears to hear, and in so doing 
to use your abilities whatever they may be. 
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The individual is important in the whole of 
everything, even as the pattern of the uni- 
verse is refiected in the atom. We truly 
Stand on the edge of the razor of tomorrow, 
and as the sages of India put it, “The sharp 
edge of the razor is difficult to pass over.” 

For myself and my wife, let me say how 
Pleased we are to be in the service of South- 
west Missouri State College. We would be no 
other place and work in no other cause, In 
conclusion, let me promise you in the words 
of Dr. Laurence C. Jones, “the little pro- 
fessor” and founder of Piney Woods School 
in Mississipp! who built something for the 
heart, something for both hands, and some- 
thing for the minds of the underprivileged, 
yet rare privileged Negro students: “I pledge 
you in the cause of humanity in this our 
20th century to pray as if everything depends 
on God and I promise you to work as if 
everything depends on me." 

Of you I would ask the same, I cannot ask 
more, I dare not ask less, for we live now 
in the tomorrow of a thousand years. The 
question of what you will do with your lives 
depends on you. The responsibility of this 
century belongs to all of us, 

Let us fail not. Let us be something. 


Disability Insurance Benefits 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
at present a requirement in the social 
security law that a person must be dis- 
abled for 6 months before he can be paid 
disability insurance benefits. The pur- 
pose of this requirement is to allow time 
to clear up those conditions which are 
essentially temporary or to allow time 
to show improvement in order to deter- 
mine whether or not the individual will 
recover. 

Certainly it is wise to ascertain as 
clearly as possible whether an injury 
will result in a permanent disability be- 
fore benefits are paid. However, there 
are certain cases in which the perma- 
nent nature of the injury is obvious from 
the start. For example, in cases where 
an arm or leg is amputated, there is no 
doubt that the injury is permanent and 
that disability benefits are in order. 
However, under the present law no ex- 
ception to the rule is made and a 6- 
month wait is required. 

Mr. Speaker, the disability is hard 
enough to bear, but the attendant finan- 
cial hardship to the injured person's 
family makes the situation even more 
unbearable. In instances where the na- 
ture of the injury is clear and there is 
no doubt that payments will eventually 
be made, the 6-month waiting period is 
unjustified. 

I have therefore introduced a bill to 
give the Social Security Administrator 
authority to remove the 6-month wait- 
ing period in cases where the severity 
of the disability is immediately deter- 
minable. I hope that the House will 
see fit to act favorably on this measure, 
thereby allowing relief to those whose 
suffering is needlessly compounded by 
provisions of present law. 
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Russia as the Russians Know It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in an age 
in which communism—centered in the 
U.S.S.R. and Communist China—poses 
the major threat to peace in the world, 
there is a need to know, as well as pos- 
sible, this enemy of freedom. 

Recently, This Week magazine has 
published a series of articles on “Inside 
Russia.” Part III of this series is an 
article “Revealed—Russia As the Rus- 
sians Know It,” by Dr. Mikhail A. 
Klochko—a Soviet scientist who defected 
from the Communist world. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REVEALED— RUSSIA AS THE RUSSIANS KNOW Ir 
(By Dr. Mikhail A, Klochko) 

(Leap to freedom: In previous issues, Dr. 
Klochko told the story of his decision to de- 
fect from the Communist world and of his 
dramatic escape to Canada last summer. 
Today he answers questions about Russia 
which many people have asked since his 
arrival in the free world.) 

Orrawa.—Since reaching the safety and 
freedom of the West, I have been asked 
many things about my native land. I have 
found that people on this side of the Iron 
Curtain have a number of illusions about 
life in the Soviet Union. I feel that it is 
important that the real truth be made 
known. Let me take up some of the ques- 
tions I have been asked one at a time: 


SCIENCE: ARMS AND PROPAGANDA 


Some people have asked me how it has 
been possible for Russian scientists to make 
such rapid advances, 

Russian progress in science is uneven— 
spectacular in a few fields, backward in 
others. The main effort has been made in 
mathematics and physics, which are required 
for the development of nuclear weapons, 
missiles, and space flight. This is the se- 
cret field in Russian science, and men 
working in it are under tfemendous pres- 
sure. The carrot and stick have been used— 
rewards and pressure. Among themselves 
Russian scientists joke grimly about the 
much-advertised bonuses they receive. One 
story has it that you may be offered either 
a little bonus or a big bonus. The little 
bonus is a TV set, a refrigerator, and high 
blood pressure. The big bonus is a car, a 
country place, and a heart attack. This is 
not just a joke—heart attacks are an oc- 
cupational hazard among Soviet scientists 
today. 

Though Russia has made rapid advances 
in mathematics and the natural sciences, 
the West is ahead in all the biological 
sciences. In some aspects of physics and per- 
haps in the field of organic chemistry, Rus- 
sia has a lead. But the West is in advance 
of Russia in other aspects of physics and 
chemistry—certainly in parts of my own field 
of physical and inorganic chemistry. 

It is true that in the secret fields the 
Communist Party rarely interferes directly 
with scientific projects. But the idea that 
Soviet scientists lack nothing in the way of 
equipment or materials—an idea which has 
been frequently expressed by Western visi- 
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tors—is quite erroneous. Priority is invari- 
ably given to projects with military or 
propaganda importance; and nonessential 
research, that aimed at acquiring knowledge 
rather than for immediate practical appli- 
cation, suffers accordingly. For that funda- 
mental research it is very difficult to get 
equipment, assistance and space. When our 
institute was expanded not long ago almost 
all the new rooms went to those doing 
secret work. 

And in science, as elsewhere, there is the 
inefficiency and favoritism that the Soviet 
system breeds. 


MORALE: UNIVERSAL DISILLUSIONMENT 


Since my defection I have found that 
many in the West think most Russians be- 
leve ardently in their way of life and sup- 
port it strongly, that they put up with to- 
day's hardships because they believe they 
are forging ahead and that tomorrow they 
will catch up with North America and West- 
ern Europe. 

This anecdote which I heard before I left 
Russia last August is typical of many told in 
the U.S.S.R. today and can be seen as an 
indication of the true attitude of many So- 
viet citizens. A man explains to a friend 
that Russian scholars have discovered that 
Adam and Eve were Soviet citizens, 

“It was just a matter of deduction,” he 
says. “They had no clothes to wear. They 
had only one apple between them. And yet 
they kept insisting they were in paradise.” 

Despite the efforts of the Soviet propa- 
ganda machine the Russian people know very 
well that their condition is far from para- 
dise. Grumbling over living conditions is a 
national characteristic. 

“They are going to take the letter M out 
of the Russian alphabet,” you are told, 
“They just don't need it any more.” 

“There is no miasso (meat), no moloko 
(milk), no maslo (butter), no Molotov, no 
Malenkov. 

“But, comrade, what about Marxism?” 

“We can do without that most of all.“ 

Such stories indicate a skepticism of the 
Soviet system that is deeprooted. Disil- 
lusionment is almost universal. 


TERROR: THE THREAT REMAINS 


Other beliefs about Soviet life that seem 
prevalent in the West are: that the strict 
Russian regime prevents the existence of 
widespread crime, alcoholism and the like; 
and that the terror of Stalin's days no longer 
menaces the people. 

On these matters I have evidence from 
years spent in Leningrand and Moscow, and 
my travels to many parts of the Soviet Union. 

There is much that cannot be seen on the 
well-beaten tourist track around Leningrad, 
Moscow, Kiev, and Sochi. Even trained cor- 
respondents and diplomats, restricted in 
their actions inside Russia, cannot get at the 
real truth. 

The concentration camps are closed and 
the fear of trumped up charges and im- 
prisonment is gone, but the apparatus of the 
terror remains. This is something that no 
wise Russian can forget. I came home to 
my flat one day to find a KGB secret police- 
man peering out of a window to watch an 
apartment nearby where a number of people 
from other Communist countries were liv- 
ing. The police still watch; envious and 
fearful people report deviationists. The 
dossiers grow fatter with the material that 
one day may again be used to incriminate 
those who are either blameless or who talked 
carelessly. 

CRIME: TEEN-AGE GANGS 

The most serlously judged crimes in So- 
viet Russia are political; consequently, the 
main attention of the police is focused on 
these. The result is that there is a great 
deal of crime—most of it carried 
out by gangs in their teens and early twen- 
ties. My own flat was robbed four times. 

There have been many public scandals 
over the activities of gangs of footloose young 
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people who, using their fathers’ cars, money 
and influence, have been dubbed the golden 
youth. Among them are the sons of gov- 
ernment ministers, writers, and composers, 
the cream of Soviet society. 

The grandson of one of the workers in 
our institute was found strangled. Ap- 
parently he knew of a murder that had been 
committed by a gang of youths, and it was 
feared he might go to the police, 

About 5 years ago a gang of young 
thieves and prostitutes was arrested. Among 
them were the sons of the Minister of For- 
eign Trade, Ivan G. Kabanov, and other high- 
ranking officials. A number were sentenced 
to jail terms, but the Minister's sons were 
acquitted. 

Nonpolitical crime is the domain of the 
militia, whose members are poorly paid and 
open bribery. I recall a neighbor whom 
I kn to be an alcoholic telling me that 
someone had informed the militia patrolman 
that he was making alcohol in his house. 
He did not fear the consequences since the 
militiaman was one of his regular drinking 
companions. 

ALCOHOLISM: A MAJOR PROBLEM 


According to statistics circulated in the 
Soviet Union, Russia is supposed to have the 
lowest rate of human consumption of alco- 
hol of any country. If this is so, the rest of 
the world must be far gone in alcoholism. 
From my observation of drinking in Russia, 
it has probably one of the highest rates in 
the world. 

Profit from the sale of alcohol, principally 
vodka, is the largest single Income item in 
the state budget. Anyone who has walked 
the streets of Moscow or traveled on buses 
and subways can testify that there is abund- 
ant outward evidence of this. Heavy drinking 
is one of the results of poor social conditions, 
another indication that the facts of life in 
the Soviet Union do not bear any resem- 
blance to those portrayed in official statistics 
or other propaganda, 

HOUSING: EIGHT PEOPLE IN THREE ROOMS 


In Russia we were often told that in capi- 
talist countries every man pays 20 to 25 per- 
cent of his income for an apartment while 
in Russia it is only 5 percent. The trouble 
is that very few people can get an apartment. 
In terms of space I was more fortunate than 
many, since I had one room to myself. But 
consider an acquaintance of mine who had 
two daughters. 

After much effort he got sole occupancy 
of the three-room flat that he had shared 
with another family for years. Now he and 
his wife live in the first room. One daughter, 
her husband and two children live in the 
second. The second daughter and her hus- 
band live in the third. This family would 
be happy to pay 25 percent of their incomes 
and have apartments of their own. 

In Russia a young man courting a girl does 
not ask if she loves him before he proposes 
marriage. The more important question is, 
Have you a room of your own?” Any eligible 
girl who can answer yes“ to this question 
does not remain single long. 

During World War II and after, many 
accepted the great difference in living stand- 
ards between Russia and the West as inevit- 
able. There was the great task of rebuild- 
ing factories and cities. Good housing 
clothing and food would come later. : 

Today this argument is no longer accepted. 
When Khrushchey said recently that in 20 
years Russian couples would be able to marry 
and have apartments ail to themselves, 
young people I knew reacted angrily. They 
knew that more comforts of life could be 
available soon if national emphasis were 
shifted from preparation for war to the needs 
of everyday life. 

They realize very well that West Germany 
was beaten into the ground during the war, 
yet her standard of living is now far higher 
than Russia’s. 
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SOVIET INTELLECTUALS EMBITTERED 


My experience is that itellectuals in par- 
ticular hold the United States and Britain in 
high regard. Scientists returning from 
abroad have only praise for what they have 
seen, and the feeling of freedom that they 
sense everywhere. 

I recall some time ago hearing a man in 
working clothes at a kiosk in Moscow say- 
ing to the newsdealer, “I'll have one of these 
Aggressors.“ He took a copy of the maga- 
zine “Amerika,” which is distributed by the 
US. State Department. The broad smiles 
he and the newsdealer exchanged indicated 
clearly that both took the Soviet propaganda 
line with grains of salt. Today, however, 
„Amerika“ is available only to senior Russian 
officials, and copies are passed from hand to 
hand many times. 

The Russian people are intensely interested 
in what is going on abroad. The fact that 
surreptitious means must often be used to 
get at the truth Is what disgusts the thinking 
people. Intellectuals, especially, suffer from 
a sense of frustration. There is a mock 
“creed for intellectuals” that is current in 
Russia. It goes: 

“Don’t think.. If you think, don't speak. 
If you speak, don’t write. If you write, don't 
publish. If you publish, denounce what you 
have written and confess your errors.” 

This is exactly the position in which I 
found myself. Educated people feel more 
strongly the lack of free access to knowledge 
than they do the lack of material things. 
After many years of frustration, I decided 
that there was no hope of a change that 
would enable me to carry on my science and 
studies without interference. To enjoy free- 
dom of the mind it was necessary to leave the 
Soviet Union, 

Before leaving Russia I often thought of 
the words of the poet Pushkin in his verse, 
“To My Wife.” 

“For a long time I, a tired slave, had 
thought to flee to a far away peaceful place 
to work and to rest.” 

Everyone has his own concept of heaven, 
and mine has always been of a place where 
there was an unlimited supply of books and 
some friends with whom it was possible to 
discuss ideas freely. Now, at last, I think I 
have found it. 


Response of the Voice of Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 - 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, October 22, 1961, the city of Buffalo, 
N.Y., officially saluted the fifth anniver- 
sary of the Hungarian freedom. revolu- 
tion. The event was held in the com- 
mon council chambers and was ar- 
ranged by the Citizens Committee To 
Observe Captive Nations Week, in coop- 
eration with the Hungarian Churches 
and Societies of Western New York. 
The program of events follows: 

1. Presentation of the colors by Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. 

2. Placing of the captive nations flags. 

3. The national anthem. 

4. Hungarian national anthem. 

5. Invocation by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Julius J. 
Szabo, pastor, Assumption Parish, Lacka- 
wanna, N.Y, 

6. “The Events of 5 Years Ago,” by Joseph 
P. McNamara, 
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7. The Kossuth Song—Boy Scouts of Piar- 
ist Fathers—Derby, N.Y. 

8. Presentation of the American flag to 
the Hungarian freedom fighters by the 
Honorable THADDEUS J. DULSKI, Congressman, 
41st District of New York. 

9. Remarks by the Honorable Jonn R. PIL- 
Lion, Congressman, 42d District of New York. 

10. Recitation of the Petöfl poem Na- 
tional Song“ by Master Laszlo Berty. 

11. Address by the Honorable Frank A. 
Sedita, mayor of Buffalo. 

12. Response of the voice of Hungary, by 
Dr, Laszlo Szimonisz. 

13. Retire the colors. 

14, Benediction by Rey. Denes Buthy, pas- 
tor, Our Savior Hungarian Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Dr. Edward O'Connor, presiding. 


Mr. Speaker, everyone in attendance 
was very much impressed with the speech 
given by Dr. Laszlo Szimonisz, and it is 
a pleasure for me to insert it in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESPONSE OF THE VOICE oF HUNGARY 
(An address by Dr. Laszlo Szimonisz) 


Many Hungarians in this chamber vividly 
remember that 17 years ago during World 
War II American bombers paved the way 
for Stalin's ferocious army in Hungary. It 
is a striking and enheartening contrast, in- 
deed, that today we celebrate, here, the fifth 
anniversary of the Hungarian Freedom Revo- 
lution, with the delegates of patriotic or- 
ganizations, Members of Congress, official and 
private dignitaries, who represent the Amer- 
ican people, citizens of Buffalo, and the cap- 
tive nations. Your presence here proves 
that there is no separate problem of Hun- 
gary, Poland, Ukraine, or Berlin; there is one 
question: freedom or surrender. 

Representative Dutsxr belongs to the 
majority. He was refused entry into Com- 
munist dominated Poland, because he whole- 
heartedly supported the brilliant resolution 
of Representative PILLION, who is on the op- 
position. Yet they fight shoulder to shoul- 
der against Russian imperialism for a very 
obvious reason: both of them are Americans. 

The revolution, which flared up in 1956, 
was Hungarian. The whole nation, including 
our brothers in Slovakia and Transylvania, 
joined the spearheading students. Russian 
tyranny had oppressed everyone without dis- 
crimination. It chained the worker to the 
machine, persecuted the educated because 
they were educated, kept the uneducated on 
the level of starvation, because they did not 
have education. This Russian tyranny made 
the farmer envious of oxen, which were not 
forced to participate in political seminars 
after hard work. It ridiculed, tortured, and 
put into concentration camps priests, minis- 
ters, and rabbis; transformed the flourishing 
country into a huge prison, surrounded with 
the barbed wire and minefields of the Iron 
Curtain. 

The revolution was Hungarian geographi- 
cally but its alms were those of every dig- 
nified human being. Consequently, this 
revolution belongs to mankind, to Baltic na- 
tions, Chinese, and Cubans. It is a lesson to 
free men: its message is growing more im- 
portant with the growing danger to freedom. 

The sad history of Hungary shows that 
freedom is not a gift, it is not a matter of 
wishful thinking: its maintenance needs 
fight, work, sacrifice, and dedication. 

Hungarian teenagers, who never tasted 
freedom before, proved that there is no such 
thing as it is better to be Red, than dead.“ 
If you try to coexist or be Red, it means that 
you are dead. You cannot leave your job 
for a better one, because it is considered 
sabotage and results in imprisonment; they 
brainwash you every second of the day—at 
work, with press, radio, television, school, 
church, at recreation, or at home. They pre- 
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scribe what to do, think, eat, read, like, and 
hate; there is no such a thing as finishing 
your job then going home. Your body, brain, 
spare time, wife, children, parents, past, and 
future belong to the party, to the almighty 
State. The expression of your opinion, or- 
ganization of your friends, attempts to strike, 
equals suicide whether in Kiew, Poznan, or 
Budapest. You do not have friends. Fear, 
insecurity, suspicion, hunger, humiliation, 
and frustration are the basic elements of 
everyday life. The Hungarian revolution was 
the natural consequence of this totalitarian 
Oppression. 

The Hungarians revolted against the worst 
kind of colonialism. Before the Second 
World War there was no significant improve- 
Ment in the economy of Soviet Russia even 
though they ruthlessly exploited their own 
People—workers, intellectuals, and farmers. 
The masters of the Kremlin received a new 
help after the war: the rich and industrial- 
ized countries of central and eastern Europe. 
The cruel Russian colonization of these 
countries was a shot in the arm for the afling 
Soviet economy. 

From Moscow we hear reports about the 
Communist utopia, the buildup of a Soviet 
Wonderland, I feel a serious concealed dan- 
ger to the free world in this seemingly ir- 
realistic Russian prophecy. The dead heroes 
and living witnesses of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion admonish you: watch out for your free- 
dom, before you or your children will be 
forced to supply the demands of the Com- 
munist imperialism, before American blood 
and sweat will be used to build up the 
Russian wonderland. 

Russia indoctrinated youth behind the 
Tron Curtain with the superiority and in- 
vincibility of the Red army. The propa- 
ganda balloon collapsed in Hungary. Four- 
teen-year-old girls and boys destroyed Red 
tanks, shocked and confused the plans of 
tyranny. Their main weapon was the famous 
gasoline bottle. The Communist generals 
needed 8 days and the complete passivity of 
the official West to prepare the crushing of 
the revolution. Let us face it: we have 
Something more than gasoline bottles. Let 
us discover the fear and uncertainty of 
tyrants behind the thunder of atomic explo- 
sions. An Austrian friend of mine told me, 
that once the Americans start to show firm- 
ness, they will be surprised at their own 
Strength. The Hungarian revolution reminds 
us of the truth in the famous slogan: We 
have nothing to fear but fear itself." 


Nasser’s Perfidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, an ar- 
resting article recently appeared in the 
W. Post as a public service 
Presentation, carrying the byline-of Mr. 
A. N. Spanel, the founder of Interna- 
tional Latex Corp., and presented in paid 
Newspaper space by that company. En- 
titled “This Smoke Masks What?“ the 
article reveals how Egypt's President 
Nasser is brazenly playing East against 
infra’ to get maximum benefits from both 

es, 


Mr, Spanel and his firm deserve great 
Credit for continuing awareness of the 
great issues of our time and for continu- 
ing devotion to the principles of free 
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world unity and foresight. This article, 
as well as the many others which Mr. 
Spanel has authored for the information 
and understanding of American citizens, 
is a forthright expression of American 
interests and principles in the Middle 
Eastern area—interests which are con- 
sistently ignored and abused by dictators 
like Nasser. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 8, 1962 
THIS SMOKE Masks WHAT? 
(By A. N. Spanel) 

The conservative London Daily Telegraph 
on December 27 frontpaged a report by a 
diplomatic correspondent that “President 
Nasser has agreed to the establishment of a 
Russian naval base on the Egyptian coast.” 

Cairo hastened to deny the report. But 
that does not dispose of the matter. The 
head of the Soviet Navy, Admiral Gorshkov, 
arrived in Cairo on December 12, on invita- 
tion of his Egyptian opposite number, as 
part of a Soviet military mission, Alarmed 
Western governments, we may be sure, are 
exploring how much fire there may be be- 
hind the smoke. Nothing is beyond the self- 
willed Egyptian dictator, his recklessness 
and arrogance long fed by freeworld appease- 
ment. 

As recent as January 3, 1962, Mr. C. L. 
Sulzberger, the gifted Journalist of the New 
York Times wrote: “Egypt, which is all that 
remains of the United Arab Republic, has 
made a new arms deal with Russia, primarily 
involving ships. Nasser needs some coup for 
prestige reasons and presumably Soviet 
wenpons serve that purpose. His renown 
has faded; he is at odds with most Arab 
states since the Syrian break; and Egypt's 
economy is bad. There has been practically 
no cotton crop. Nasser is importing cotton 
from the United States. Property expro- 
priations cannot hold things together for 
long.” 

THE THREAT 

Even the chance of Soviet nuclear-missiled 
submarines nested in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean is enough to jolt the West. The 
possibility will shock the American people 
especially, in view of the enormous aid the 
United States has given Egypt in dollar 
grants, foodstuffs, loans, and gifts, to say 
nothing of moral and political support. 

The man whom we have seen fit to trust 
and strengthen is the same Nasser to whose 
relief we rushed blindly if 1956, hand in 
hand with jubilant Soviet Russia, at the 
moment when France, Britain and Israel were 
in the process of guaranteeing the Suez 
Canal as a free artery of navigation for the 
world, 

As long ago as August 3, 1956—months, 
that is, before the disastrous Soviet-Ameri- 
can intervention—this column warned: “In 
grabbing control of the Suez Canal, President 
Nasser of Egypt has placed a life-crushing 
tourniquet around the jugular vein of world 
commerce. He has put himself in a position 
to extort endless surrenders of their basic 
interests from the democratic Great Powers." 
We have repeated that warning through the 
ensuing years. 

Unhappily these fears have been all too 
amply justified. The surrenders extorted by 
the pocket-edition Hitler on the Nile have 
made Russia, for the first time in modern 
history, a Middle Eastern power and have 
opened lines of Communist influence to 
Mediterranean Africa. 

Nasser, despite occasional spats with his 
Kremlin mentors, has been following the 
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Moscow lead in world affairs. He votes with 
the Communist bloc in the United Nations, 
steals Western property, indulges in wild 
anti-Western da, treats the Suez 
Canal as if it were a stream on his private 
estate. 

OUR INTERESTS AT STAKE 


How long before the Suez, the free world's 
lifeline in Africa, will become a pawn in the 
Kremlin's hands? What will then be the 
counterbalancing bastions of the free world 
In north Africa? Will we then wish that the 
French Africa naval base at Bizerte had re- 
mained where it is now—in French posses- 
sion—instead of in Tunisia’s grasp? And 
what about the enormously strategic bases 
naval, air and missile—in the Algeria which 
Washington has for 8 years insisted was 
purely a colonial area without strategic 
meaning for the United States or for the 
NATO nations dependent on American nu- 
clear military strength? 

Has public opinion in our country fully 
grasped the significance of Nasser’s arbitrary 
refusal to permit passage through the canal 
to Portuguese gunboats rushing to defend 
Goa and other Portuguese enclaves against 
cold blooded aggression by India? Was this 
Nasser’s way of repaying Mr. Nehru, the 
apostle of peace and nonviolence, who so 
nobly raved his objections in 1956 on behalf 
of Egypt against the efforts of France, Eng- 
land and Israel in their Suez Canal 
campaign? 

It was a Soviet veto that prevented the 
U.N, Security Council attempt to halt the 
Goa outrage. Clearly Nasser, athwart the 
Suez, also acted in close concert with Khru- 
shehev. 

Have we Americans fully grasped the sig- 
nificance of Nasser’s recent arrest of four 
members of a French diplomatic mission, in 
defiance of diplomatic immunities and civil- 
ized international conduct? Understand- 
ably, the French people are bewildered and 
incensed by apparent American apathy on 
this Egyptian insult to a traditional friend 
and ally. Our State Department appears to 
remain inert, paralyzed, while the French 
diplomats are languishing in prison, being 
brainwashed in the familiar Communist 
style in preparation for “demonstration 
trials’ featuring “confessions.” Not alone 
France but the free world will sit in the 
Egyptian dock, 

COURAGEOUSLY MEETING THE ISSUES NOW 

Our failure to halt Nasser early in his ca- 
reer of larceny and depredation has facili- 
tated the Kremlin's undisguised purpose of 
extending its power into the Mediterranean. 
It has compounded the larger political error 
of our dismissal of the French struggle in 
North Africa as a “mere colonial matter,” 
leaving France to fight a lone and desper- 
ate battle for the maintenance of free-world 
bastions in that critical area. 

The dangerous confusion of our country 
in the face of the Soviet challenge in the 
Mediterranean continues. At this very mo- 
ment there are reports that the United 
States is discussing seriously an Egyptian 
request for 400,000 bales of American cot- 
ton—the very product Nasser is exporting 
to the U.S.S.R. in return for military equip- 
ment. If made available to Cairo, these 
bales would help extricate Nasser from the 
cotton crisis caused by his loss of Syria and, 
incidentally, bolster Egyptian competition 
with American cotton even in Europe and 
other markets, 

Is there truly no limit to this compulsive, 
illogical, self-defeating policy of appease- 
ment of the Egyptian dictator? How long 
shall we remain blind to the piled-up mis- 
chief worked by the Nasser-Khrushchev axis 
with what amounts to blind American co- 
operation? How long must the American 
taxpayers continue to save the dictator on 
the Nile from the consequences of his own 
arrogance, inflated ambition and cupidity? 
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Surely the time is overripe for a searching 
reappraisal of American policy in North 
Africa and the Mediterranean. We must im- 
mediately reconsider, before time runs out, 
(1) our role in relation to French control of 
Bizerte and the Algerian bastions of free- 
world power, and (2) our bewildering politi- 
cal and economic support of the Nasser 
dictatorship. 

Late as the hour may be, we must restore 
close cooperation with France, our tradi- 
tional ally and the one dependable member 
of the Western coalition in the Mediterra- 
nean, if we are to bar communism from that 
all-important theater of confilct, both 
through Egypt and through North Africa. 
To do less is to guarantee the total success 
of a Soviet-Egyptian conspiracy against the 
West that is already far too advanced for 
comfort or complacency. 


Potentialities of St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway represents a milestone 
of major progress in creating a stronger 
economic lifeline between the United 
States—particularly the Great Lakes 
region—and markets, people, and na- 

- tions around the globe. Overall, the 
seaway has served fundamental com- 
mercial, economic, travel, shipping, and 
a great many other interests of the 
Nation. 

On Sunday, January 14, the Milwau- 
kee Sentinel carried an article by Mu- 
nicipal Port Director, city of Milwaukee, 
Harry C. Brockel, setting forth future 
potentialities of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 

Mr. President, it gives me great 
pleasure to ask unanimous consent to 
insert this article in the RECORD so my 
colleagues and others might see what 
the seaway has meant and will continue 
to mean to our Nation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Crry’s Port Rives Han TIDE 
(By Harry C. Brockel) 

Emerging from a record 1961 St, Lawrence 
Seaway shipping season, the port of Mil- 
waukee looks forward to 1962 with confi- 
dence, tempered by a few question marks. 

With total traffic through the seaway in- 
creasing 10 percent during 1961, Milwaukee's 
oversea trade jumped 193 percent, almost 
triple the 1960 volume of 230,000 tons. 

The 685,000 tons which marked the high 
tide of Milwaukee’s seaway trade in 1961 was 
made up primarily of grain for export, scrap 
metals for export, heavy machinery for ex- 
port, and general cargo which moved in both 
directions, but which again consisted pri- 
marily of export of agricultural products. 
Some of that moved commercially, but much 
of it moved under Government assistance 
programs. 

BUSINESS BOOSTERS 

Working in Milwaukee's favor to achieve 
even higher records will be such factors as 
increased port capacity, newer and better 
cranes, favorable water depths, and active 
port promotion, with the city government 
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and private interests working in complete 
harmony to pull more business through this 
port. 

Three decision areas in the Federal Gov- 
ernment hold great promise for the future, 
including: 

Federal Maritime Administration's encour- 
agement of more American- flag steamship 
services between the Great Lakes and world 
trade areas. 

Possibly much greater utilization of lake 
ports by the Defense Department for mili- 
tary cargo. 

Greater support by the Department of 
Agriculture for, shipments of grain, flour, 
dairy products, and other foodstuffs con- 
trolled by the Government. 

UNCERTAIN FACTORS 


Still another potential lies in liquid cargo, 
including edible and nonedible products, 
such as soy bean oil, palm oil, liquid lard, 
tallows, and others. That field is almost 
untapped by this port. 

Uncertain factors include: 

Intensified rate competition from railroads 
serving eastern and southern ports; in- 
creased ocean rates, including periodic 
threats of rates by steamship conferences 
higher to the Great Lakes than to seaboard 
ports; the expanding trend toward branch 
plants by American manufacturers in many 
parts of the world; the uncertainties of the 
Common Market in Europe and new trade 
legislation by our Government. 

Added to these small clouds on the horizon 
are the general vicissitudes of world trade 
and deep sea shipping, which are subject 
not only to wind and weather, but to the 
vagaries of the business cycle, of Government 
policy, and the uncertainties of the world 
situation, 


NEW HIGHS POSSIBLE 


If the political and economic factors prove 
favorable in 1962, the port could easily break 
through again to tremendous new records 
in the oversea trade. 

It ts conceded, however, that the port 
probably cannot continue to triple or quad- 
ruple its oversea trade every year, which has 
been the pleasant record of performance in 
recent years. For example, Milwaukee's 1961 
oversea trade volume of 685,000 net tons 
was 10 times the volume of 1958 and 3 times 
the volume of 1960. Even the most vigorous 
of enterprisers finds it difficult to sustain 
such phenomenal rates of growth. 

Certainly, however, there is room for more 
business, and confidence that it can be de- 
veloped. This conflidence stems, for ex- 
ample, from the five new deepwater berths 
and the 150,000 square feet of superb new 
general cargo terminal capacity at municipal 
south pier No. 2, placed in service in Sep- 
tember 1961, 

NEW CAPACITY 


Even by a conservative estimate, this new 
facility provides new capacity for 150,000 to 
200,000 tons per year of general cargo busi- 
ness, which has been temporarily diverted to 
other ports while Milwaukee was developing 
added capacity. This new pier also has sub- 
stantial open dock space for open handling 
of bulk commodities, and has à fine poten- 
tial for a new liquid cargo facility which is 
under consideration by a private terminal 
operator. 

The port has gained stature, year after 
year, through fine performance by its wa- 
terfront labor. Milwaukee is a productive 
port and a pilferage-free port, and these 
high standards of port performance make a 
deep impression in shipping circles. 

MORE TRADE SOUGHT 


Port promotion in 1962 may be dramatized 
for the first time by a Milwaukee trade mis- 
sion traveling to the shipping centers of 
Europe, armed with information concerning 
a diversified and dependable port, with 
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capacity for growth, and with capabilities 
for almost any kind of cargo. 

Backing up the primary effort in oversea 
trade promotion will be comparable promo- 
tion to pull through Milwaukee a growing 
volume of domestic traffic, via the Great 
Lakes and the inland waterways. 

Both the glamorous oversea cargo and the 
dependables of Great Lakes trade will be 
pursued with equal diligence by Milwaukee 
port interests, shipping agents, and terminal 
operators. 


Reduced Annuities To Provide Survivors’ 
Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 
Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 6, 1962, I had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing the Buffalo, N.Y., Chapter No. 
153, National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees. During the course of the 
meeting, the following resolution was 
adopted and unanimously passed: 
BUFFALO, N.Y., CHAPTER No. 153, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF RETIRED CIVIL EMPLOYEES, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


An effort is being made to correct an in- 
justice which has been imposed on a U.S. 
civil service retiree by Public Law 854. 
The injustice in said law requires an em- 
ployee, under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act, to take a reduced annuity at the date 
of retirement, if he desires to make a pro- 
vision for his spouse, if she survives him. 

Three bills were introduced in the House 
of Representatives, in the 1st session of the 
87th Congress, which would correct this in- 
justice; namely, H.R. 565 by Representative 
Rocers, H.R. 3312 by Representative JAMES 
Morrison, and H.R. 4102 by Representative 
J. G. FULTON, all of which failed to get out of 
committee. 

A civil service retiree, who accepted a re- 
duced annuity (the writer was one of them) 
in order to provide protection for his spouse, 
has furnished the following reasons in sup- 
port of our contention that this requirement 
should be eliminated from Public Law 854. 

The reasoning is that a man and his wife 
are 50-50 partners throughout their natural 
lifetime in every sense of the word, legally 
and otherwise. When the Government with- 
held money from an employees’ salary as a 
retirement deduction, it is contended that 
one-half of such money withheld belongs 
to the wife. Therefore, she has been a con- 
tributor on a 50-50 basis with the employee 
since August 1920, at the time of the in- 
stitution of the Retirement Act. Now, since 
she bore our children, nursed us in sickness, 
cooked our meals, mended our clothes, han- 
died our money, paid our debts incurred in 
our contract in marriage; how can anyone 
conceive, in any respect, that she has been 
other than a 50-50 partner throughout our 
entire lifetime of living and working to- 
gether as a team? To penalize us, by re- 
quiring me to take a reduction in annuity 
in order to offer the necessary protection 
for her, in the event of my predecease, is 
wrong, and it is further contended fhat it 
is being done with moneys that are one-half 
hers from the start. Railroad retirees, social 
security retirees, and military service retirees 
are afforded this protection now, without the 
requirement to take a reduced annuity in 
order to provide for a spouse who survives 
them. 
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It is respectfully requested that you use 
every effort possible during the 2d session 
of this, the 87th Congress to remove this 
injustice from Public Law 854. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GLENN T. POWERS, 
President. 
CHARLES W. COOPER, 
Legislative Chairman. 
BUFFALO, N.Y., January 6, 1962. 


Current and Eleven Point Rivers Area in 
Missouri—Proposed National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
on a number of occasions I have dis- 
Cussed the need for action to preserve 
the natural beauty along the Current 
and Eleven Point Rivers in Missouri. 
Only through the National Park Service 
Can the beauty of this area be guaran- 

for future generations. Recently, 
the Cape Girardeau Southeast Missou- 
Yian published an excellent editorial 
Pointing out clearly the need for con- 
8ressional action. Quoting from this 
editorial: 

This is an area that should be preserved. 
This is land and water and occasional tilled 
river valley that is big beyond its residents; 
big beyond the State that is so fortunate 
to have it. This is country that should be- 
long to all America. 


Mr. President, this is country that 
Should belong to all America, and I am 
hopeful that final action can be taken 
by the Congress to insure that we pass 

great natural heritage on as a legacy 
to future generations. I ask unanimous 
Consent that the editorial published by 
the Southeast Missourian on January 19, 
1962, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Current RIVER Country 

Many pieces of legislation before the Con- 
Sress will affect Missourlans in the years 
ahead. None, however, will have the in- 

y of the bill which would make a Na- 
tional Park of the Current-Eleven Point 
Rivers country. š 

No one who has been on these streams of 
fast-flowing water alternating with long, 
tranquil stretches can ever forget their 

uty. The great limestone bluffs, the 
Springs that bubble up unexpectedly along 
the way, the trees that march from wa- 
ter's edge to mountain top all form a mem- 
ory that makes the visitor want to return 
again and again. ; 

This is an area that should be preserved, 
This is land and water and occasional tilled 
Tiver valley that is big beyond its residents; 
big beyond the State that is so fortunate 
to have it. 

This is coun that should belong to all 
America. si S 

The streams will never return to thg days 
of smallmouth bass fishing that a few for- 
tunate knew when they hauled john boats 
9 = up the Current and floated them 
8 Van Buren or Doniphan or to 
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The smallmouth bass is practically gone 
from these rushing streams, Even the palm- 
sized red-bellied perch isn't to be caught as 
it once was. Goggle-eye are harder to come 
by. 
If the fisherman is after meat, though he 
can catch carp. These bottom-feeders, work- 
ing their way upstream, haye all but taken 
over the Current. More's the pity, and it is 
to be hoped that the Conservation Commis- 
sion can do something about it. It also is to 
be hoped that it can become more aggressive 
in studies to find a way to return the small- 
mouth, the perch and the goggle-eye. 

While the fish are important, as is the 
more abundant wildlife of the forest, they 
are secondary to the unspoiled beauty of the 
region. It is this the National Park will pre- 
serve, as it should, for generations of Ameri- 
cans to come; generations who otherwise 
would not be able to see it in an unspoiled 
State. 

Many residents of the area, although not 
all, are bitterly opposed to the park plan, or 
to any which would alter the present course 
of the area. Others favor a national forest 
aproach. Another group would prefer to see 
the area spoiled by a lake which would cover 
springs and forests and a heritage of beauty 
due the future as a legacy from the present. 

It is understandable that many residents 
of the area should oppose the park or other 
plans. This has been their home. Many 
of them would be affected by acquisition of 
land. They are due sympathetic under- 
standing. Yet they are victims of residence 
in an area that is great beyond their own 
lives and land. It is so great in its mag- 
nificence that they must give way. 

The Missourian hopes the Congress will 
appropriate the necessary funds to support 
the Ozarks National Park. 

We hope Con; Jones, who repre- 
sents the principal county involved—Rip- 
ley—will take leadership along with others 
of Missouri's delegation in pressing for 
passage in the House. 

The national park is needed for Missouri, 
It is needed for the Nation. Without it the 
Current-Eleven Point Rivers country will 
perish and a great wilderness area will never 
be seen by Americans in years ahead, 

We, today, who have seen and enoyed this 
country at our own doorstep have an obliga- 
tion to those who come later. The Mis- 
sourian urges Congress to pass the necessary 
legislation, 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, 44 years 
ago, on January 22, 1918, the people of 
the Ukraine declared their independence 
and established the Ukrainian National 
Republic. 

It was a time of strife and bloodshed. 
The great war was still in progress and 
the Bolsheviks were consolidating their 
rule of terror in Russia. Kiev, the capi- 
tal city of the Ukraine, had been occu- 
pied by the Red army, and the Commu- 
nists were carrying out mass executions 
there. 

In the midst of this gloom and despair 
the courage and faith of the Ukrainians 
stood qut as a beacon of light. They 
were afi example to the world of the 
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unconquerable desire for freedom that 
lives in the hearts of all mankind. 

Unfortunately, the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic. was short lived. Two 
years after it had been proclaimed the 
new state was overrun by the Russians, 
However, the past 40 years of Communist 
suppression have not broken the spirit 
of the Ukrainian people. They still 
maintain their firm belief in their right 
to national freedom, and on this anni- 
versary of their independence day I 
salute them. 


Israel Visited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Bernard 
G. Richards, head of the Jewish Infor- 
mation Bureau of New York, is one of 
the few remaining grand old men of the 
American Zionist movement. A news- 
paperman in his younger days, Bernard 
G. Richards gave over half a century of 
devoted service to the cause of Zionism. 
But it was only within the last few years 
that he was able to make his first visit 
to Israel where the Government of Is- 
rael and representatives of leading Zion- 
ist agencies did everything possible to 
facilitate his 2 months tour of the 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the report on his visit to Israel, printed 
in the American Zionist, April 1956. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I Saw Ir Wrra My Own EYES 
(By Bernard G. Richards) 

It’s a long way from New York to Tel 
Aviv, and the distance grows and 
when you meet with various postponements 
and delays, and finally try to span it all at 
once. Even then it should not have taken 
me half a century to accomplish the jour- 
ney. As a sort of consolation, I was, during 
the trip, thinking of the stories and legends 
of ancient voyagers and wanderers, scribes, 
mystics, meshulahim and mekubolim, who 
traveled for years and years to reach the 
sacred soil of the fatherland, and some of 
whom, despite their greater merit, never had 
the zchiya, the high privilege, that was to 
be mine to attain this goal—to come not 
only to Palestine but to the sovereign State 
of Israel. 

We landed at the Lydda Airport at an un- 
earthly hour, Four o'clock in the morning 
was no time to behold the first vision of the 
cherished land, but when through the dim- 
ness of & lingering misty and chilling night 
I caught a glimpse of lines of tall trees and 
behind them spreading bushes and stretches 
of inviting open fields, my spirit was uplifted 
and I suddenly gained a feeling of being at 
home. 

As if to relieve my apparent discomfiture 
and the uneasiness caused by a linguistic 
handicap, the taximan burst into a volley 
of racy Yiddish, extolling the progress of 
the country, and voicing his personal hap- 
piness at being part of the nation’s revival. 
Even a man who had lost two nights’ sleep 
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could not remain indifferent to his enthusi- 


asm. 

But there was no salesmanship really re- 
quired anywhere in Israel. When the sun 
rose the next day and 100,000 stately build- 
ings gleamed in the sunlight and cast their 
refiections in a majestic ocean, and when 
later I walked through the wide and crowded 
streets and witnessed the continued and busy 
rush of traffic, commerce and industry, I 
knew that I was in the presence of a miracle 
of Jewish creativeness which had, in some 
unaccountable or mystic way, emerged out 
of the abyss of worldwide Jewish homeless- 
ness and misery. 

But the great revelation was yet to come 
when I began my tour of the country almost 
from one end to the other, when I saw so 
many thousands of dunams or acres of land. 
which in some cases were formerly arid and 
sterile stretches of rock and gravel and sand, 
now turned into garden spots. The sight of 
these plantations, the marvel of reforesta- 
tion, the fertile fields and orchards, with 
their profusion of fruits and flowers, the 
beautiful clean houses that marked the 
settlements, the herds of cattle grazing all 
around was enough to lift the most weary 
and desolate heart of man. 

the first long trip through the 
Galilee we visited a goodly number of col- 
onies and kibbutzin leading up to and lo- 
cated between the cities of Acre, Safed, 
Tiberias, Nazareth, Haifa, all these com- 
munities with their own historic landmarks 
and monuments to ancient and unfading 
glory. 

We stayed overnight in Safed, the strange 
and mysterious city set in stone against a 
mountain, still shrouded in the brooding 
spirit of mysticism and guarding its hoary 
heritage of undeciphered lore. 

A trip through the enticing and fruitful 
valley of the Emek with Beersheba and 
Eskalon as our objectives yielded more en- 
joyment and gratification in the views of 
scenic beauty and human achievement, in 
the loving and devoted cultivation of the 
soil. Everywhere there were signs of agri- 
cultural and industrial advancement. To be 
sure, there were shadows lurking in the 
rear—the wretched dwellers of the maabarat, 
the immigrant camps, and the Malben, shel- 
tering another part of the “Ingathering of 
the Exiles.” In the slum-like sections of 
Jerusalem there were harrowing signs of 
squalor and poverty. 

But more and more the homeless people 
were gradually being estabilshed on a footing 
of permanent residents, and the heroic ef- 
forts thus exerted are again a tribute to the 
valor of the Government of Israel and the 
staunch devotion of the various Zionist in- 
stitutions. Everywhere there are evidences 
that the speeches, appeals, exhortation, and 
cries for help heard in the United States and 
elsewhere are being transformed into farms, 
homesteads, huge buildings, roads, highways 
and public works. Never were fancies so 
readily turned into realities, and most won- 
derful of all—none of the Zionist orators 
ever exaggerated anything. 

The attractiveness of Israel is due not only 
to its restored fertility and fruitfulness, but 
also to its natural and original beauty. I 
am not attempting to describe the charm- 
ing cities and villages which it was my privi- 
lege to see, nor to depict the magnificent 
vista which unfolds to the visitor, such as 
that which you behold from Rosh Pina to 

the Sea of Kinnereth and Lake Huleh, or the 

vision from Mount Carmel down to the sea, 
with its thousands of glistening lights re- 
fiected in the ocean, or the hills of Judea 
over the ancient walls of Jerusalem. 

I went to Jerusalem for a few days and 
stayed over 3 weeks, the longest part of 
my stay in the homeland. I stood in silent 
and reverent awe before the ancient stone 
edifices, with their towers, spires, balconies, 
and cavernous courtyards; I stood before the 
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broken walls, the haunting desolate ruins; 
I stood’ before the great places of worship 
and houses of study and of spiritual and 
cultural revival; I stood before the many new 
structures rising toward the beautiful skies: 
the new campus of the Hebrew University, 
the University-Hadassah Hospital and other 
imposing buildings like the houses for gov- 
ernment departments; I stood before the 
graves of ancient saints and heroes; I stood 
at the simple grave of Dr. Theodor Herzl 
and, nearby, at the burial ground of the men 
who fell in the war for liberation; I stood in 
silence and gazed across the border of the 
gleaming dome and desolate and deserted 
structures of the old university and thought 
of all the depredations and desecrations in- 
flleted upon our people in a long and somber 
history. 

There is an enchantment, a halo, that 
hovers over the city of Jerusalem and per- 
haps that brooding sense is part of the mir- 
acle of national revival enclosing a chain of 
unpredictable events that defied the course 
of all normal actualities. How else explain 
the restoration of a people when it was on 
the brink of destruction, the revival of a 
language that was considered dead, the re- 
surgence of a literature that was half- 
forgotten, the resurrection of a culture, a 
system of thought, a way of life shrouded 
in the shadow of a world in eclipse? 

After Jerusalem I was no longer quite at 
ease in Tel Aviv or anywhere. The alluring 
sights of the great city, the visit to cherished 
shrines and memorials, the meetings with 
charming personalities in the leadership of 
the Government and the community, the 
precious attachments formed, left a vivid 
and lingering memory. There was the cere- 
mony of kiddush with the Chief Rabbi, the 
opening of the Hebrew University, a solemn 
and dramatie session of the Knesseth, a mid- 
night reception given to the Habimah players 
at city hall by Mayor Gershon Agron, a 
reception also to your visitor from New York 
by Berl Locker, chairman of the Jewish 
Agency, with leading journalists and other 
notable guests in attendance. 

All these were experiences that will not 
soon be forgotten. It was no ordinary 
event to hear the President of a Republic dis- 
course so learnedly and with such grace and 
humor on the folklore of the Sephardim and 
the poetry devoted to Jerusalem; to sit and 
chat with the President again at Beth Hanasi 
in the presence of his equally charming com- 
panion and fellow-Talmud student, Zalman 
Shazar; or to reminisce with the President 
about the time long ago when he and his 
famous haver, David Ben Gurion, lived in 
New York—1914-17— and helped us organ- 
ize the American Jewish Congress. 

From Tel Aviv I carried away pleasant 
memories of the friendly atmosphere of the 
ZOA Daniel Frisch House, the many con- 
tacts made and reestablished there and the 
numerous courtesies shown me at that cen- 
ter of cultural activities. 

Reluctant to leave the country before ob- 
serving more of its varied aspects and ab- 
sorbing more of its spirit and atmosphere, I 
returned to Haifa which I had passed 
through rapidly on a previous trip in the 
gloaming of the advancing night. I went 
through the whole city more thoroughly now, 
and despite the mist and the rain I viewed 
all phases of the city with its rapid growth 
and great promise of future development. 

I ascended to the top of Mount Carmel 
and beheld a marvelous view of the city 
spreading down to the sea, I saw the new 
campus, the beautiful and imposing struc- 
ture of the Technion and thhen descended to 
the old institution in the city with its laby- 
rinth of laboratories and workshops marked 
by memorials to the founders. Set against 
the wall of the main entrance was a bust of 
Dr. Schmaryahu Levine, the real creator of 
Haifa Technical Institute. 
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In Haifa I renewed several old-time as- 
sociations and I shall long remember the 
evening I spent on the crest of the Carmel 
with our dear old friend, David Pinski, fa- 
mous novelist and playwright, who at the 
age of 84 is still writing and planning with 
the vigor and mental alertness of youth. 

My impressions so far dealt mainly with 
the outer, though extremely enticing and 
arresting aspects of the country. What 
about the people? The answer brings out 
the most vivid impression of all my experi- 
ences In the state. 

The confidence of the people, their self- 
assurance and courage, their fortitude in the 
face of all trials and problems, their absorp- 
tion in the immediate tasks and deep devo- 
tion to duty, made the most powerful im- 
pact upon and colored all my observations. 

To be sure, Israel is faced by very serious 
problems. The struggle for security from 
enemies across the borders is made all the 
more urgent and pressing by the inner con- 
flict, the battle for greater economic stabil- 
ity. These critical tasks place an enormous 
burden of responsibility upon the leaders of 
the country and, by the same token, upon 
all Zionists and friends of Israel everywhere. 

The people of Israel are fully conscious of 
the gigantic tasks that confront them and 
upon which their future may hang in the 
balance, but it is a most notable fact that 
they are not as apprehensive, nor as fearful, 
nor as uneasy as their kinsmen abroad. 

The clue to this attitude of the people is 
of course their complete self-confidence and 
unparalleled spirit of courage and fortitude. 
The people of Israel are, I believe, also fully 
aware of their other pressing problems, such 
as the conflict which divides different groups 
on the issues of religious beliefs and prac- 
tices, the unification of the heterogeneous 
elements of the population, the preservation 
of the distinctive character of Hebrew cul- 
ture against the onrush of cheap and trashy 
literature and vulgar music and forms of 
entertainment from abroad. 

These questions will, I believe, find their 
solution in the inner moral strength, in- 
tense patriotic devotion, and rich spiritual 
and intellectual resources of the people. A 
land that is studded with innumerable 
bookshops, that supports and absorbs news- 
papers, publications literally without limit, 
surely has reserves of reason and judgment 
not fully appreciated abroad. 

It was a great, a experience to see 
the beautiful hills and valleys and moun- 
tains of Israel, to witness both in villages 
and cities the unfolding of a wholesome and 
natural Jewish life not requiring any artifi- 
cial stimulants. They were exhilarating and 
joyous weeks which I spent in the homeland, 
and my gladness turned to gloom only when, 
from the airplane that left Tel Aviv, the 
last patches of Israel's landscape and its 
wonderful blue skies faded from my view- 
But the memory of all that I had seen, the 
contacts and associations which became 
mine, the events which I had experienced 
will remain bright and undimmed and un- 
forgettable for the rest of my life. 


The Honorable Sam Rayburn 
SPEECH 
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HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 
Mr, McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
were all shocked and distressed to learn 


of the passing of our distinguished 
Speaker. I am certain that there will 
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never be another man connected with 
the Federal Government during my life- 
time who will enjoy the complete re- 
spect and authority held by our late 
Speaker. 

Mr, Raysurn, as has been stated on 
Numerous occasions, held the position 
as Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives twice as long as any other person 
who has ever been privileged to hold 
the position as Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

I know and every Member of this 
House fully realizes that the Presidents 
Serving during the time Mr. RAYBURN 
Was Speaker must give credit to the 
late Speaker RAYBURN for making their 
Programs a success. I consider it a high 
honor to have had the opportunity to 
Serve under the leadership of the late 
Speaker Rayeurn, as he was one of the 
best known parliamentarians in the 
United States. He was also one of the 
Outstanding legislators of our time and 
Powerful in every respect. 

The late Speaker Raysurn will be 
Missed by every person in the United 
States and throughout the world who 
Was privileged with his acquaintance. 

service as a legislator will be missed 
by our President, all the legislators in 
the Congress, and the people of the 
United States. 

My sincere sympathy goes out to his 
relatives. Mr. RAYBURN will go down 
in history as one of our greatest states- 
Men who did as much or more to pre- 
Serve our form of Government than any 
Other person who has lived since our 
Constitution was adopted. 


We Commend Our Government’s Congo 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I present 
for inclusion in the Record a full page 
Statement by persons engaged in teach- 

and research in African affairs, most 

of whom have lived in Africa for extend- 

ed periods of time, which appeared in 
s New York Times. ’ 

As a member of the House African Af- 
fairs Subcommittee of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, which has intensely 
Studied the Congo situation, I fully con- 
Cur in the evaluations of these distin- 
guished citizens. The signers are to be 
Most highly commended for the depth 
ot their concern for and large service to 
the American public in countering by 
the publication of these facts the at- 
Dt of the Katanga lobby to completely 
ead the people on our Government’s 
Stee in support of the United Na- 
The statement follows: 5! 

We COMMEND OUR GOVERNMENT'S CONGO 

Poier 
W strength and our hope—in keeping 
1 Peace —is the United Nations and I see 
ttle merit in the impatience of those who 
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would abandon this imperfect world instru- 
ment because they dislike our imperfect 
world.”—John F. Kennedy. 

The policy of the United Nations in the 
Congo is consistent both with our national 
traditions and our national interests. It is 
in our tradition to support the desire of the 
people of the Congo to maintain their free- 
dom and independence by upholding their 
constitutionally elected central government. 
It is in our interest to end anarchy in central 
Africa—anarchy of which Katanga secession 
is the major agent. 

The public has recently been exposed to 
some dangerous myths: 

MYTH I; THE UNITED NATIONS IS SUPPRESSING 
THE SELF-DETERMINATION OF KATANGA 

Fact 1: The people of Katanga did deter- 
mine their own fate when the political 
parties of the Congo, including the Conakat 
Party of Moise Tshombe, agreed in February 
1960 that, “the Congo within its actual fron- 
tiers shall constitute an independent state, 
the inhabitants of which * * * possess one 
and the same nationality.” 

Fact 2: Where does self- determination 
end? The Conakat which demands self- 
determination” for Katanga, itself refuses 
the same right to those who demand it for 
northern Katanga. The Katanga Govern- 
ment in its recent white book states: 
“Where would one end, if each of the hun- 
dreds of tribes inhabiting the former Belgian 
Congo wanted to erect itself as an inde- 
pendent state?” 

Fact 3: The United Nations came to the 
Congo in July 1960, at the request of the 
Central Government which was in fact reo- 
ognized by all the nations of the world. Its 
mission was to restore law and order. Its 
recent actions in Katanga are a part of this 
mission. On September 22, 1960, President 
Eisenhower stated: “In response to the call 
of the Republic of the Congo, the United 
Nations under its outstanding Secretary 
General has recently mounted a large scale 
effort to provide that new Republic with 
help. * The criticism directed * * * 
against the Secretary General, who has hon- 
orably and effectively fulfilled the mandate 
which he received from the United Nations, 
is nothing less than a direct attack upon 
the United Nations itself. * * +” 

MYTH I: TSHOMBE IS PRO-WESTERN AND ANTI- 
COMMUNIST 

Fact 4: Tshombe is pro-Tshombe. In July 
1961 Tshombe's Interior Minister, Munongo, 
announced the sending of a mission to seek 
Soviet ald for Katanga. He also called for 
negotiations with Gizenga. Tshombe coun- 
tenanced these moves to try to prevent the 
formation of the national coalition govern- 
ment of Adoula. If Tshombe now desires to 
contribute to peace in the Congo, he has 
only to abide by his agreenfent at Kitona 
to recognize the Congo constitution. 

Fact 5: The Adoula Government has been 
trying to suppress secession everywhere—in 
southern Katanga, in Oriental Province, in 
south Kasai. If Katanga’s secession were to 


continue, the inevitable result would be the 


weakening of the Congo nation and the 

resurgence of separatism throughout the 

Congo—which is the hope of the Commu- 

nists. A stable central government is the 

best safeguard against communism. 

MYTH DT; THE PEOPLE OF KATANGA SUPPORT 
TSHOMBE OVERWHELMINGLY 


Fact 6: Tshombe’s Conakat won only 25 
seats out of 60 in the 1960 Katanga provin- 
cial elections. The major opposition, the 
Balubakat Cartel, which is unrepresented in 
the Katanga Government, won 23, The Ba- 
lubakat and allies got 134,916 votes to 
91,116 for the Conakat and allies. The Ba- 
lubakat opposes secession. 

Fact 7: Balubakat leaders have been jailed 
by Tshombe. Opposition legislators are 
afraid to attend meetings of the Katanga 
legislature which has not had more than 32 
members present for over 6 months, 
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Fact 8: The major resistance has been led 
by European mercenaries, not Africans. 
David Halberstam in the New York Times 
of December 13, 1961, states: “When the 
United Nations forces meet resistance these 
days, it is invariably from whites. * * *" 
“They (these white men) complain that a 
major part of their job is to keep the Afri- 
cans from backing away from the fighting.” 


MYTH IV; THE KATANGA IS THE ONLY PART OF 
THE CONGO WHERE THERE IS LAW AND 
ORDER 


Fact 9: Tshombe's government has never 
been able to control the northern half of 
Katanga. 

Fact 10: The number of casualties result- 
ing from the Congo civil war in Katanga, 
between Katangans, probably exceeds those 
incurred in any other province of the Congo 
since independence. The best estimate is 
over 30,000 Baluba killed. 

Fact 11: Since September 1961, 40,000 to 
50,000 Baluba have sought protection of the 
United Nations in camps in Elisabethville 
to escape molestation by Tshombe's armed 
forces, 

MYTH V: THE UNITED STATES HAS NO POSITIVE 
POLICY IN THE CONGO 


Fact 12: George Ball, Under Secretary of 
State, on December 19, 1961, defined our 
policy as follows: 

“Our objective in the Congo, as elsewhere 
in Africa, is a free, stable, non-Communist 
government for the Congo as a whole, dedi- 
cated to the maintenance of genuine inde- 
pendence and willing and able to cooperate 
with us and with other free nations in meet- 
ing the tremendous internal challenges it 
must face, 

“The United Nations is in the Congo with 
objectives that by and large parallel our 
own—to help the Adoula government cre- 
ate a stable and unified Congo and to ward 
off the dangers of civil war and great-power 
intervention. So far, the United Nations 
has been remarkably successful in its efforts 
toward this end; had it not been available 
for this purpose, we should have had to 
invent it, or the situation would already be 
lost. The United Nations effort deserves our 
support. We have givenit. We should con- 
tinue to do so. 

“The Adoula government, the only legiti- 
mate government of the Congo, is a broadly 
based coalition under the leadership of an 
outstanding non-Communist African na- 
tionalist. This Government's objectives 
are fully consistent with ours. It, too, de- 
serves our support and will have it. Be- 
fore it can buckle down to its true task of 
pursuing the national development of the 
Congo, this government must cope success- 
fully with the threat of armed secession in 
the Katanga and deal effectively with po- 
litical dissidence in Stanleyville. We shall 
continue to support both of these efforts.” 
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President Speaks on Rightwing Groups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
noticed in the Wall Street Journal of 
January 25 several interesting remarks 
made by President Kennedy at his Jan- 
uary 24 press conference in response to 
a question concerning rightwing groups. 
I think the President’s remarks bear re- 
peating for the benefit of all Members of 
the House. 

Every American wants to be sure that 
we are properly united in our effort not 
only to resist the Communist conspiracy 
but to go on the offensive for the con- 
cepts of freedom that we so fiercely hold 
in this country. Evidently, the Presi- 
dent recognizes the merit in contribu- 
tions that rightwing organizations are 
making in our country through their 
patriotic and anti-Communist activities. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
that portion of the article in the Wall 
Street Journal relative to this subject 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


THE RADICAL RIGHT 

Question. Mr. President, considering that 
the one ingredient in all these radical right 
organizations seems to be anti-Communist 
or possibly superpatriotism, would it be 
feasible or useful for you, or even for the 
Republican leaders, to appeal to these peo- 
ple to stop tilting at windmills and to make 
a common cause against the enemy? My 
question really is: Do you think there Is any 
merit in this idea? 

The PRESDENT. Well, I did attempt in my 
speech at Seattle, and my speech in Los 
Angeles, and in other speeches, to indicate 
what I consider to be the challenges the 
United States faces, and I would hope that— 
there have been others who have done the 
same thing, and I think we should keep that 
up. And I am hopeful that we can turn the 
energies of all patriotic Americans to the 
great problems that we face at home and 
abroad. The problems are extremely seri- 
ous. I share their concern about the cause 
for freedom. I do think we ought to look at 
what the challenges are with some precision 
and not concern ourselves on occasions with 
matters such as character integrity of the 
Chief Justice or other matters which are 
really not in question. 


January 25 
Alaska’s Power Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor the fourth 
of a series of articles dealing with Alas- 
ka’s power shortages and needs, par- 
ticularly in the Railbelt area. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ALASKA'S POWER Nexps—IV 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION MAKES DEVIL CANYON 
STUDY 


Searching for more power in Central 
Alaska has been a problem for several 
months. Fairbanks and Anchorage face a 
power shortage in the near future. 

Attempting to solve this problem utilities 
companies formed the Central Alaska Power 
Pool for the purpose of making studies. 

Dependable capacities which now exist in 
this area have been shown to be insufficient. 

The Rampart Dam proposed project, which 
appears most feasible for low-cost power, 
is in its beginning stages of study. 

A feasibility report on Devil Canyon was 
completed in April 1961 by Daryl L. Roberts, 
district manager for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion of the Department of the Interior and 
submitted to Washington, D.C., for further 
study. The report contained the following 
information: The proposed Devil Canyon 
project is essentially a single-purpose hydro- 
electric power development, designed to meet 
present and anticipated future power and 
energy requirements for domestic, municipal, 
and industrial purposes in south-central 
Alaska. 

The project will consist of two major dams 
and reservoirs on Susitna River, a power- 
plant, and transmission lines and appur- 
tenant facilities to deliver power and energy 
to Fairbanks, Anchorage and other load 
centers. 


DAM LOCATION 

The location of one dam Is 14.5 miles up- 
stream from Gold Creek on the Alaska Rail- 
road, and the second dam is proposed for con- 
struction about 115 miles further upstream 
near Denali where a much larger reservoir 
can be created. The reservoir on the lower 
dam, Devil Canyon, will have a smaller stor- 
age capacity. 

Devil Canyon Dam will be a high concrete 
arch dam, rising 635 feet above its founda- 
tion. 

The reason for building the second dam at 
Denali is the storage capacity at Devil Can- 
yon is not adequate to control the runoff of 
Susitna River, and the reservoir can be 
created with a comparatively low (219 feet) 
earthfill dam. 

TOE OF CANYON 

A powerplant is proposed at the toe of 
Devil Canyon to utilize the average head of 
538 feet to generate electric power. 

Ultimate installed capacity of the plant 
would be 580,000 kilowatts, in eight units of 
72,500 each. 

From the powerplant two 230-Kkllovolt 
transmission lines would be built, extending 
about 160 miles south to Anchorage and 
about 190 miles north to Fairbanks, 

Capacities of the Anchorage and Fairbanks 
substations would be 550,000 and 150,000 
kilovolt-amperes, respectively. 
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In addition to the dam, plant, reservoir, 
and transmission lines, two roads would have 
to be built. One from the Alaska Rallroad to 
Gold Creek and the other from Denali dam- 
site to the Denali Highway. 

PRINCIPAL RELOCATION 


Principal relocation necessitated by con- 
struction of the project would be 22 miles of 
the Denali Highway which would be flooded 
by the Denali Reservoir. The 38 miles of new 
highway would utilize the dam to cross the 
Susitna River. 

Construction costs for Devil Canyon is estl- 
mated to be $498,874,000 plus simple interest 
at 244 percent on expenditures during con- 
struction of $28,216,000, making a total out- 
lay of $527,090,000. 

It was assumed in the study that interest 
charges on the money would be waived dur- 
ing the 15 years of the construction period. 

If this waiver is not granted Devil Canyon 
project will cost in excess of $600 million. 

The third largest feasibility study in an 
effort to secure more power for the Fairbanks 
area was completed in July of this year. 


Let’s Repudiate Extremism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, we 
are hearing a great deal about extrem- 
ism these days. Of course, not too much 
about socialism, communism, welfarism 
or any of the extremes which would basi- 
cally alter our heritage but rather about 
those who are anti- Communist, pro- 
Constitution and pro-American. There 
are some extremists in our society. We 
all agree. The guns of the left have 
been turned on conservatives rather than 
extremists, however. 

Some groups, such as the ADA, have 
even gone to the point where they have 
started to ask us to repudiate any group 
which in their opinion might be “ex- 
tremist” in nature. The majority par- 
ty’s leadership at a recent $100 plate 
dinner in Washington announced that 
they would make “extremism” an issue 
in this election. 

Some groups have delved into the past 
and obtained letters that some so-called 
extremist might have written years ago 
and have left no stone unturned to hang 
this tag on those of a different politi- 
cal persuasion. 

Mr. Speaker, in looking through the 
old files of the Democratic Digest, ofl- 
cial publication of the Democratic Party, 
I find this article on page 28 of the March 
1936 issue: 

AMERICAN GUILLOTINE 

The original guillotine which decapitated 
King Louis XVI, loyal friend of the Ameri- 
can Colonies when they needed a friend, 
Was sold in France on St. Valentine's Day 
for $167. 

With American liberties at stake it might 
not be inappropriate to buy that guillotine 
and set it up in front of the neg judicial 
temple which frowns across the park that 
Separates it from the Capitol. 


Shades of the “impeach Earl Warren” 
movement, Mr. Speaker. It would seem 
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that those who merely want to impeach 
a Supreme Court Justice—or even the 
Chief Justice—are rank moderates. Of 
course, we must remember that this was 
in conjunction with the all-out attack on 
the Supreme Court of the thirties fol- 
lowing the NRA decision. 

I assure you that if you read the issues 
of the Democratic Digest you will agree 
that there is nothing jocular or face- 
tious about the presentation of the arti- 
cle, “American Guillotine.” Of course, 
this was extremism of the left and as 
everyone knows, that is not the dan- 
gerous kind. Yes, let us all go forward 
and repudiate extremism. 


U.S. Trade Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing up the articles by Mr. Henry Gem- 
mill which I discussed with you yester- 
day and earlier today, I am submitting 
the last of the series which he wrote 
analyzing the problems which the United 
States is facing in connection with eco- 
nomic competition with the common 
market. The cure as suggested by Mr. 
Gemmill is not easy but something about 
which we should all ponder: 

US. Trape SoLUTION—WE Can COMPETE 
AproaD ONLY BY CUTTING PRODUCTION 
Costs 

(By Henry Gemmill) 

A sharp question calls for a straight 
answer. It's about time now for those argu- 
ing about future American trade policy to 
pause and really listen to the question. 

That question is raised by that muscular 
adolescent, the European Common Market, 
and it sounds like this: “We foreigners are 
soon going to throw out into world markets 
the greatest flood of low-cost manufactures 
ever seen in history: what are you Yankees 
going to do about it?” 

The straight answer, and it does seem 
pretty obvious, would be this: “All right; 
America is going to whip its costs into line 
with the best you can do. Then see if you 
can lick us.” But oddly enough, any re- 
marks along this line have scarcely risen 
above a murmur. 

The loud talk is about tariff tinkering; 
some plump for protection and the rest for 
freer trade. Presumably, roughly half this 
advice is correct—yet it’s a bit like choosing 
the moment when the kitchen is on fire 
to argue with your wife about whether the 
front lawn needs sprinkling. You might be 
right, but are you pertinent? 

SUGGESTED CURES 


When the plainly visible elements of the 
foreign cost-cutting challenge do intrude 
on the eye, the trade disputants’ suggested 
cures run to symptom-treating and faith- 
healing. It is soberly suggested that U.S. 
companies be banned from building more 
factories abroad, as if that would halt the 
oversea surge to mass production. Or a 
touching optimism is expressed that workers 
in Europe (despite their long tradition of 
genuine discipline) will soon be grabbing 
as high pay as those in America (where it's 
considered acceptably “noninflationary” to 
award auto workers their biggest boost ever). 
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This is to reduce economics to escapism. 
It could lead to eventual devaluation of 
the dollar. Any enduringly successful 
answer, it would seem, must come from 
searching examination and rigorous reform 
of the U.S. economy, with the plain straight 
objective of cutting production costs. Like 
all major surgery it cannot stop short of the 
sufficient. 

But isn't the American economy already 
an efficient organism, the wonder of the 
world? 

The truth of the matter is that it is noth- 
ing of the sort, viewed in the whole. The 
hope of the future, the prospect for prog- 
ress, is to be found not in admiring its many 
efficiencies but in recognizing its myriad in- 
efficiencies. Strip these away, then America 
can compete and thrive. 

The first task is to look for them. Our 
vision of even admitted economic flaws is 
preoccupied with a need for growth, for 
smoothing the business cycle, for full em- 
ployment. These are desirable, yet so far 
removed from cost analysis that they im- 
pair realistic peering at the economy. Per- 
haps the point requires illustration: 

If the United States were to decide to pro- 
duce half the bananas it eats, it could as- 
suredly do so by subsidizing. enough hot- 
houses and propping prices for the fruit. The 
thousands of tons of glass and steel and the 
millions of bananas would all boost the 
magical figures of gross national product to 
accomplish growth, clever timing of con- 
struction could relieve unemployment. 

BURDEN OF THE ECONOMY 


Or, if it be imagined instead that this 
segment of the economy were an existing 
legacy from an earlier generation, then all 
these national yearnings could still be served 
by, say, accelerated tax depreciation to spur 
modernization and expansion of banana fa- 
cilities. 

It would remain an absurdity, neverthe- 
less. And for the reason that it would be a 
high-cost burden upon the entire economy. 
Furthermore, its absurdity would be invis- 
ible to most if it were fact instead of fic- 
tion; anyone proposing to cut the banana 
businses out of the economy would be abused 
as lacking both commonsense and patriot- 
ism. 


The actual absurdities, the high-cost in- 
efficiencies of the national economy, deserve 
to be sought out boldly. We've considered 
hypothetical bananas. How about sure- 
enough sugar? 

Is this genuine instance of high-cost do- 
mestic production less questionable? Is it 
not even more dubious, since the United 
States pays out far more than the world 
price not only for all its own sugar produc- 
tion but for all the foreign sugar it con- 
sumes? Why should our economy absorb 
and accept this inflation of cost? 

How about the bulk of our agriculture— 
is it not even more fantastically warped in- 
to inefficiency? In our major commodities 
the United States could confront the Com- 
mon Market and the world with an incom- 
parable advantage of low cost and low price— 
for what other nation can match our huge 
farm belts, their soil and climate, their 
mechanization, and men highly trained in 
crop technology? 

Yet Republicans and Democrats have long 
agreed to cancel the advantage. Much of 
the best land is forced out of the produc- 
tion, for which it is best suited, to sustain 
poor acreage. The most skilled farmer must 
limit his output to aid the least efficient. 
Prices are pushed so high that inferior for- 
eign agriculture expands and sells at lower 
cost; imports are restrained only by pro- 
tectionism, and subsidized U.S. production 
requires further subsidy to be sold abroad. 

Industrial costs are every bit as vulner- 
able to scrutiny. Consider the Nation's ex- 
penditure for its energy requirements. Tax- 
payers’ subsidies sponsor a little atomic 
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power, a lot of hydroelectric power. Efficient 
low-cost oil wells are sharply restrained in 
output; low-cost petroleum imports are 
curbed; the Government attacks sales of ef- 
ficient gas fuel to industrial consumers. In 
short, energy costs are propped with the 
deliberate aim of keeping marginal coal 
mines and oilfields in production. 
RULE OF THUMB 


As a rough rule of thumb, perhaps any 
U.S. industry presently in need of subsidies, 
tariffs, or quota protection might be con- 
sidered a candidate for abandonment or 
ruthless reform, if the rest of industry is to 
be saved from future need for protection. 
Encouraging cheap imports can be part of 
calculated national cost cutting, because by 
reducing raw materials expenditures and 
cost-of-living wage pressures it can aid the 
efficient sectors of the American economy to 
survive and expand. 

Of course, since a search for cost-cutting 
opportunities can respect no boundaries of 
economic interest, geographic section, nor 
political party, no group is likely to give it 
wholehearted acclaim. 

Suppose, for instance, it does become ap- 
parent that agriculture must be whipped 
into lean fighting condition, to help sustain 
the economy instead of draining it. This 
drive for low costs and low prices would cer- 
tainly require the best farmers cultivating 
the best crops on the best land merged into 
units of the best size. This process would 
comb out millions of less fertile acres, thou- 
sands of less efficient farmers, and discard 
such fetishes as preservation of the family 
farm and gains in total farm income. 

Conservatives and liberals could even agree 
on the objective yet be in utter disagree- 
ment. Is the objective best achieved by 
yanking off all governmental controls and 
letting farmers adjust to a free market? Or 
would such a revolution call for the most 
energetic governmental planning and con- 
trols? 

As the high-cost sectors of industry are 
spotlighted, the Nation may similarly reach 
a consensus for action—yet debate whether 
the solution is to be achieved through more 
or less government. It will be vital to make 
sensible decisions, without long delay. 

Beyond agriculture the Nation will have 
to reappraise many continuing Government 
policies, which are the environment for all 
industry, to see how accurately they aim at 
low costs. As a sample, consider antitrust 
enforcement: Should it be tightened or re- 
lazed? 

In one respect, it is arguable that business- 
men should be clapped in prison if dis- 
covered in price conspiracy to protect their 
own inefficiencies and increase their cus- 
tomers’ costs. But along another front, it is 
conceivable that corporate mergers should 
actually be encouraged wherever they really 
cut production costs. Competition is an es- 
sential incentive for cost cutting, but com- 
petition includes not just the number of 
competing U.S. producers but foreign com- 
petitors as well. 

Government economists fret about “price 
leadership” by the biggest firms in various 
industries, yet privately they suspect that 
General Motors might cut auto prices except 
for the fear this might drive a couple of 
higher-cost competitors to the wall and the 
trustbusters would charge GM with mo- 
nopoly. 

CHEAPER CARS 

Perhaps the U.S. auto industry would soon 
throw cheaper cars into domestic and world 
markets if this threat were removed, by re- 
defining competition to include not just 
American automakers but Volkswagen, Re- 
nault, British Motors, Fiat, Volvo, and a host 
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of others, Such a shift in antitrust policy 
might similarly provide cheaper steel, 
cheaper tires, cheaper paint—and all auto- 
makers could gain further low-cost strength 
in the world trade struggle. 

Tax reform is also urgent business. Every 
executive knows his own corporation in- 
dulges in economic nonsense for tax reasons, 
and the Treasury knows the balance between 
entire industries suffers costly distortion 
from uneven burdens of taxation. An end- 
less quarrel goes on between those who 
would reduce basic rates to diminish the 
pressure for odd escapes and those who 
would sew up the loopholes. Perhaps it is 
time for some of both. 

Anyway, no major reform should proceed 
without examining its relationship to tax 
technicalities of the Common Market. 
Europe collects much of its taxes through 
various sales levies, which its manufactured 
exports escape. In contrast, American re- 
liance on corporate income taxes weighs 
heavily on our factories’ exports. Should 
not this element of high cost be eliminated, 
if necessary by revamping the whole manner 
of collecting revenue? 

American taxes have been examined for 
their role in the business cycle, social re- 
form, and economic growth. Now may be 
the time to total them up as an element of 
production cost, to see how they compare 
with tax costs of production abroad. This 
could be used to buttress liberal arguments 
for more Federal spending—and conservative 
arguments that lavish welfare programs bur- 
den not merely the U.S. taxpayer but pro- 
duction costs and prices, 


LABOR AND AUTOMATION 


National labor policy is obviously in flux, 
but has any real prospect as yet appeared 
that it will contribute to getting U.S. costs 
in shape to compete? Automation, by nature 
a solution, is converted into a problem to be 
studied by national committees whose idea 
of progress is to phase and limit its potential 
for slashing labor costs. 

Featherbedding is a national joke, but 
what national policy attacks its most fla- 
grant follies? As for wage restraint, Govern- 
ment men congratulate themselves on a doc- 
trine which even if followed encourages pay 
hikes and fringes to absorb all industrial 
productivity gains; how does this leave room 
for American price cutting, or for reinvest- 
ment in new cost-cutting plants and ma- 
chines? 

If the fat should be cut out of U.S. labor 
cost; How? Should it be accompilshed by 
labor statesmanship, by laws breaking the 
monopoly power of the unions, or by Gov- 
ernment dictation of wages and working 
conditions? 4 

Clearly, every question will be open to de- 
bate, and some decisions cannot be made on 
economic grounds alone. If, for example, a 
true military necessity for shipping subsidies, 
oil quotas, or textile tariffs exists, it should 
be heeded—but only after the same sort of 
harsh strategic review that has killed off the 
cavalry, the battleship, and the Snark mis- 
sile. Requirements of the economic contest 
with non-Communist lands will not always 
jibe neatly with requirements of the anti- 
Communist struggle. Yet there will be an 
affinity. 

The prospect of trade wars between Europe 
and the United States, no less than the cold 
war itself, imperatively poses its question. 
The foreign threat of low costs demands that 
America respond by cutting its own costs. 
This can be done only by making hard deci- 
sions that will not wait. 


The Old World has come to life to chal- 
lenge American primacy. And the Commu- 
nists are in the wings. 
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Big Forces Seek a Share in Procurement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that three very 
able articles by James McCartney on 
procurement problems of the Defense 
Department which appeared in the Chi- 
cago Daily News for November 13-15, 
1961, be printed in the Appendix to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bic Forces SEEK A SHARE: Arms INDUSTRY, 
CONGRESS, TOowNS—ALL STAKE CLAIMS 
(By James McCartney) 

WaASHINGTON.—The Nation's multibillion- 
dollar defense program has created more 
than military might—it has generated 
mighty political and economic forces seek- 
ing both money and power. 

Some of these forces—or pressures—em- 
anate from industries that have a vital stake 
in the nearly $25 billion a year parceled out 
by the Defense Department to buy every- 
thing from milk to missiles, 

Some of them come from Congress, where 
Congressmen and Senators seek to protect 
the economic interests—the pocketbooks—of 
their constituents, particularly by seeking to 
guarantee high employment. 

Some of them come from the three hotly 
competitive Armed Forces—the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force—each frequently seeking to 
spend available funds in a different way in 
their earnest desires to assure the Nation's 
strength. } 

Some of them come from communities— 
like Elkton, Md., which has been thrown in- 
to economic chaos by a decision to cut $6 
million from the appropriation for the near- 
by Bainbridge Naval Training Center. 


THE POLITICS OF SURVIVAL 


The story of how these forces operate in 
seeking to influence the amount as well as 
the distribution of defense dollars is the 
story of the politics of national defense— 
now called the politics of survival. 

Yet political factors in the defense pro- 
gram are often hush-hush, rarely discussed 
openly, little understood. Some are so sub- 
tle that patterns are difficult to discern, 

But their significance is not subtle. They 
have raised searching questions in the minds 
of both former President Eisenhower and 
President Kennedy. 

Said Mr, Eisenhower in his final message to 
the Nation last January: 

“This conjunction of an immense Military 
Establishment and a large arms industry is 
new in the American experience. 

“The total influence—economic, political, 
even spiritual—is felt in every city, every 
statehouse, every office in the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

“We must not fail to comprehend its grave 
implications, Our toil, resources and liveli- 
hood are all involved. So is the very struc- 
ture of our society. 

“We must guard,” Mr, Eisenhower said, 
“against the acquisition of unwarranted in- 
fluence, whether sought or unsought, by the 
military-industrial complex.” 

President Kennedy, in a special message on 
the defense budget several weeks later, said: 
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“Neither our strategy mor our psychology 
as a nation—and certainly not our econ- 
omy—must become dependent upon the 
permanent maintenance of a large Military 
Establishment.” 


TERRIFIC VOLUME OF SPENDING 


Yet the awesome volume of defense spend- 
ing, now approaching $50 billion a year in 
all, about 10 percent of the national econ- 
omy, makes military-industrial politics diffi- 
cult to grasp. 

More money is spent on military security 
every year than the net income of all of the 
Nation's corporations put together. 

Defense spending makes jobs—more than 
7 million of them—and jobs are part and 
parcel of politics. 

In the year ended in June, more than 
7,500,000 defense contracts were signed. 

The pressure on the Pentagon becomes 
enormous. 

The three services together get nearly 
500,000 telephone calls and letters from Con- 
gressmen and Senators every year involving 
Defense Department plans and programs. 

Many, perhaps most, relate to the problems 
of individuals—soldiers, for example, who 
want furloughs. Many others simply seek 
information. But many also involve contract 
awards. 

At the same time, Pentagon procurement 
(supply) officers have constant personal con- 
tacts with contractors, frequently as part 
of expensive campaigns by contractors to get 
business. 

Generals and admirals in a position to in- 
fluence contracts rarely lack invitations to 
cocktails or dinner. 

Many of the contractors depend almost ex- 
clusively on defense business for survival. 

A report by the Senate's Joint Economic 
Committee lists dozens of companies that 
rely on defense work for more than 50 per- 
cent of their business. With many the per- 
centage is over 90. 

Lockheed Aircraft, for example, does 98 
percent of its business with the Defense 
Department. 

Boeing does two thirds. In 1959 the figure 
for both the Martin Co. and North American 
Aviation was 99 percent. 

In 1959 the 10 largest companies in de- 
fense work received 37 percent of the total 
government business, while more than 73 
percent of defense contracting was performed 
by the 100 largest companies. 

PROMOTE WEAPONS, EQUIPMENT 


Frequently the contractors work closely 
with the individual services to promote 
weapons or equipment they can bulid that 
one of the competing services wants. 

And the services today have immense re- 
sources to promote their Interests in obtain- 
ing more money for new weapons or weapons 
systems. 

They have their own publicity machines, 
each with a bigger budget than the “public 
information” budget of the State Depart- 
ment. 

The Defense Department declines to guess 
what its annual bill for “public informa- 
tion“ activities is, but State Department of- 
fictals have worked out a figure. 

They say it runs to about $30 million a 
year—in contrast to the State Department's 
$1,500,000. 

State Department officials add that nearly 
six times as many speeches on foreign policy 
questions are given by military people as 
by men working for the State Department— 
another indication of the powerful influence 
the military can wield. 

Today highly technical, multi-billion-dol- 
lar weapons systems—like the Polaris sub- 
marine system or the Minutemaf missile 
system—are the basic units of national 
defense. 

A single contract for a single weapons sys- 
tem—even a system that has not gene into 
formal production—can have vast economic 
ramifications. 
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The Army's proposed Nike-Zeus antimissile 
missile program, for example, has not yet 
been cleared for production. But more than 
$1 billion has been spent on it already for 
research and development—spread among 
37 States. 

The competition for this kind of money is 
great. Plans to compete often emanate from 
the Washington offices of big contractors. 
How they work is a story in itself. 
DEFENSE—EVERYONE'S Business: How Arms 

Fmms Woo U.S. Brass—ConTractors KEEP 

SALESMEN ON DUTY AT THE PENTAGON 


(By James McCartney) 


(The cold war requires Americans to spend 
almost $25 billion a year on defense sup- 
plies—from missiles to milk for troops. The 
pressures to share in this spending range 
from the three military branches themselves 
to industry, Congress and every State. This 
is the second of five articles explaining these 
pressures and their effect on all of us.) 


WASHINGTON.—Here's how a giant defense 
contractor operates in Washington in seeking 
a share of the nearly $25 billion now parceled 
out annually to buy weapons and supplies 
for the military. 

The system, at least in part, is described 
by a former public relations man for a firm 
that holds more than $1 billion in defense 
contracts, 

“We staged huge selling campaigns at the 
Pentagon, lining up dozens of interviews in 
a single week with procurement (supply) 
officials,” he relates, 

“The campaign would be outlined in a book 
two inches thick, organized to the finest 
detail, right down to selecting the 
‘psychologically right’ colors for charts and 
graphs for maximum selling impact. 

“Our excuse for the meetings would be 
that we wanted to bring the military up to 
date on our capabilities. Really, we were 
selling.” 

How common this pattern may be can only 
be guessed, but this much is certain: the 
activities of big defense contractors, collec- 
tively, represent a powerful force in the 
politics of national defense, the politics of 
survival. 

Contractors not only have constant meet- 
ings with procurement officials who make 
decisions on where money will be spent, they 
also frequently make contacts with Senators 
and Congressmen from States in which they 
have plants. 

They seek all the help they can get. One 
Senator reports that he gets an average of 
three telephone calls a day from defense 
contractors. 

The most frequent point of contact be- 
tween contractors and the Government, how- 
ever, is in the hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of meetings that take place every year with 
procurement officials of the three armed 
services. 

These meetings are a vital part of defense 
operations, particularly because private in- 
dustry carries 80 percent of the load in 
weapons development. 

They are necessary to maintain liaison be- 
tween manufacturers and Defense Depart- 
ment buyers and most of the time, probably, 
they involve purely technical subjects. 

Big contractors, however, acknowledge that 
their men, naturally, always have selling or 
the prospects for selling on their minds. 

Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
once mentioned the unequal balance that 
often exists between the pay of negotiating 
parties when contracts are under discussion. 

He said he knew that the pay of a negotia- 
tor for his own former employer, the Ford 
Motor Co., was $80,000 a year. The man 
representing the Defense Department was 
making $10,000. 

The sort of temptations this situation sug- 
gests are obvious, particularly when many de- 
tense contracts are awarded without com- 
petitive bidding. 
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Senator PauL Dovucras, Democrat, of 
Illinois, has said noncompetitive contract 
awards create an “area of suspicion.” 

In the first 6 months of 1961 about 60 per- 
cent of Defense Department contracts were 
not competitive, according to the Senate's 
Joint Economic Committee. 

This high percentage has been a matter 
of dispute between the Pentagon and some 
Members of Congress, in which the Pentagon 
has claimed that frequently there is one 
best“ source for a particular item and con- 
gressional critics have said this is a lazy 
man's way of doing business. 

All parties seem to agree that “personal 
contacts" play an important role in defense 
buying decisions. Thus one of the most im- 
portant jobs of a Washington company repre- 
sentative is always to make friends. 

“It always helps if you know someone per- 
sonally," says a top Defense official. 

The importance of “personal contact” is 
undoubtedly one reason why many retired 
admirals and generals haye been put to work 
by Defense contractors. 

A House subcommittee found 1,400 retired 
officers in the rank of major or higher—in- 
cluding 261 generals and admirals—working 
for the top 100 defense companies. 

How much entertaining is done to brush 
up those personal contacts no one knows. 

In one instance exposed by nal 
testimony, the Martin Co., a big contractor 
in electronics, acknowledged entertaining at 
least 26 active-duty military officers at a 
weekend retreat in the Bahamas. 

In another case, Aerojet-General, General 
Dynamics, and Martin planned an off the 
record party with a top Air Force general, 
but called it off after it was brought to light. 

Company representatives who go to meet- 
ings at the Pentagon are rarely registered 
lobbyists—in fact several of the biggest con- 
tractors have no registered lobbyists on their 
Washington staffs. 

Lobbying, in the classic—and the legal— 
sense, involves dealings with Congress to in- 
fluence legislation. It does not cover con- 
tacts with Defense Department agencies that 
make decisions on where money will be 
spent. 

Says one House of Representatives aid 
who handles lobby registration: We hardly 
touch the Defense Department where the 
real money is. The hole in the law is bigger 
than the Washington Monument.” 

Washington offices of contractors vary 
widely in size. The Boeing Airplane Co. has 
eight men in Washington, four of whom 
spend most of their time at the Pentagon. 

General Electric has more than 60 work- 
ing at the Pentagon—about 15 with the 
Army, 30 or so with the Air Force, and an- 
other 20 with the Navy. 

Different manufacturers have different 
names for these contact men, but they are 
often called sales engineers. 

Manufacturers insist that they do not 
lobby for contracts, but simply furnish 
information. 

Among activities the some perform are 
briefing military officers of the various 
services before they testify before congres- 
sional committees about weapons. 

The role of industry, however, is only a 
part of the picture of the politics of survival. 
Congressmen and Senators.are deeply in- 
volved in influencing defense spending 
policies. 

THe Prum War: How LAWMAKERS FIGHT 
Ir—Tue Prize Is DEFENSE CASH FOR THER 
AREAS 

(By James McCartney) 


WasHINGTON.—Congressmen and Senators 
battle vigorously for defense contracts for 
their districts or States. They often fight 
openly if there's a threat to close down a 
military installation in their constituencies. 

Some haye wondered aloud on occasion 
whether obtaining the best defense for the 
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cheapest price hasn't, at times, become a 
secondary consideration. 

Said Representative Jame L. WHITTEN, 
Democrat, of Mississippi, a member of the 
House Appropriations Defense Subcommit- 
tee, in testifying before a congressional com- 
mittee last year: 

“I am convinced defense is only one of 
the factors that enter into our determina- 
tions for defense spending. 

“The others are pump priming, spread- 
ing the immediate benefits of defense spend- 
ing, taking care of all the services, giving 
all defense contractors a fair share, spread- 
ing the military bases to include all sec- 
tions ov 

He added later on the House floor that 
special interests involved in military spend- 
ing are “probably the biggest factor in 
American domestic policy and politics.” 

Former President Eisenhower also com- 
plained about this on several occasions, 

“Obviously political and financial consid- 
erations” rather than ‘strict military 
needs,” were influencing defense budget 
debates in Congress, he said in June 1969. 

Later that year he said that if such forces 
were allowed to prevail everybody with any 
sense knows that we are finally going to a 
garrison state.” 

There are many examples of congressional 
concern for contractors and their interests. 

Senator Henry Jackson, Democrat, of 
Washington was one of the first Senators to 
protest strongly Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara’s recent decision to stop produc- 
tion on the B-52 strategic bomber. 

The headquarters of the Boeing Airplane 
Co., which makes the B-52, is located in 
JacKson’s home State, in Seattle. 

In fairness to Jackson, it should be 
pointed out that he has long been a serious 
student of military preparedness and is 
highly regarded as an expert in the field by 
many of his colleagues. 

Some, however, have jocularly described 
him as “the gentleman from Boeing.” 

Boeing, however, is not the only aircraft 
company with congressional friends. Rep- 
resentative JAMES WRIGHT, Democrat, of 
Texas, ls sometimes known by his colleagues 
as “the Congressman from Convair.” 

Convair, a subsidiary of General Dynamics, 
produces the B-58 Hustler bomber in 
Wright's home district in the Fort Worth 
area. 

Wright, in a special appearance before the 
House Armed Services Committee, asked for 
stepped up production on the B-58 as “the 
best bomber we have.” 

Representative Encar W. HSsTraNn, Repub- 
lican, of California is also interested in 
bombers—particularly the proposed B-70 su- 
per-bomber. 

North American Aviation, prime contrac- 
tor for the B-70, is in Hrestann’s district. 

Hrestanp wrote McNamara earlier this 
year to assure him of “the strong congres- 
sional support for this valued program.” 
McNamara, however, cut back on B-70 
spending. 

Some Congressmen and Senators also work 
closely with representatives of one or an- 
other of the Armed Services and their con- 
tractors when they are seeking funds. 

The Army proved that it could muster 
congressional support during debate on the 
Nike-Zeus antimissile missile system. 

The Army mounted a drive earlier this 
year—through Army magazine, official pub- 
lication of the Association of the US. 
Army—to try to get Nike-Zeus into 
production. 

No fewer than 6 Senators and Congress- 
men took to their floors to urge the pro- 
gram on, frequently quoting the Army 
magazine. 

Each one was from a district or State 
that would get at least a slice of Nike-Zeus 
spending. 
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Pentagon officials have become used to the 
pattern and take congressional pressure in 
stride. 

Says one top official: "It's Just a part of 
the democratic system at work. No Con- 

an or Senator would stay in office long 
if he didn't present the interests of his 
constituents.” 

Congressmen and Senators exhibit equal 
concern over military installations in their 
home States and districts. Two hundred and 
eighty-two of the 437 congressional districts 
have af least one military installation. 

A classic example of this kind of interest 
was the bitter fight waged by the Illinois 
congressional delegation over Army pro- 
posals to move the Army Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute from Chicago 
to Natick, Mass, 

Although the institute is a relatively tiny 
operation, with fewer than 300 employees, 
the Illinois delegation tied up the entire 
House for hours fighting to retain it. 

When McNamara announced the closing 
of 73 military installations earlier this year— 
52 of them in the United States—the Defense 
Department braced itself for congressional 
yelps. 

Officials report now, however, that they 
received fewer than expected. They say they 
received a flood of inquiries from Capitol 
Hill but that only 10 or 12 of them could 
be considered major, 

A major inquiry, they say, involves cor- 
respondence over a period of time and re- 
quests for meetings with defense officials. 

Patterns of congressional power have been 
noted in decisions about the location of 
some military installations. 

Georgia, for example, the home of the 
chairmen of both the Senate and the House 
Armed Services Committees, has 19 defense 
installations. 

A brave general Is credited with telling a 
congressional committee that one more base 
in Georgia would sink the State. 

Another factor in congressional defense 
politics is personal ties many Congressmen 
and Senators have with one or another of 
the armed services, 

There are 40 Reserve officers in Congress, 
including 6 generals. Many, such as Sen- 
ator Strom TirturMOND, Democrat, of South 
Carolina, a major general in the Army Re- 
serve, are spokesmen for their service. 

Some of them take part in battles between 
the services, still another facet of the poli- 
tics of survival. 


Man of the Year in Service to Mississippi 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, each year the Progressive 
Farmer, an excellent southern publica- 
tion, nominates a man of the year for 
agriculture in each of the Southern 
States. The Mississippi nominee for 
1961 was James Hand, Jr., of Rolling 
Fork, an outstanding agricultural lead- 
er in the delta and in the entire State 
of Mississippi. Mr. Hand not only 
serves unselfishly in countless civic ac- 
tivities that benefit his area and the 
State, but he provides a practical dem- 
onstration on his own farm of the value 
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of scientific and business methods ap- 
plied to agricultural production. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the citation from the Progressive 
Farmer: 

For Man of the Year in Service to Missis- 
sippi Agriculture, Progressive Farmer editors 
have singled out James Hand, Jr., a farmer 
of rich delta soil. Yes, Mr. Hand is an out- 
standing farmer, a big farmer. But those 
who know him best tell us it is his dedicated 
and unselfish service, his willingness to serve 
for the sake of serving, that makes him tower 
above the crowd. 

There was a time when rampaging Mis- 
sissippi waters spread out across rich delta 
land, destroying crops and property. James 
Hand, Jr., devoted himself to flood control 
for many years. Now, he’s at it again, work- 
ing to get underway a flood control project 
on the Yazoo River. 

Long a supporter of the Delta Branch Ex- 
periment Station, Mr. Hand has made tre- 
mendous contributions through his service 
as chairman of the Delta Council Advisory 
Research Committee. He pushed for research 
on cotton production practices, and made 
significant contributions to cotton mechani- 
zation through progressive methods used on 
his own land. 

Mr. Hand has served on the Advisory Com- 
mittee to National Cotton Council, president 
of Delta Council, agricultural committee of 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. He is a member 
of the Committee of One Hundred for Emory 
University. 


Support for the Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the dean 
of music critics in the Nation’s Capital, 
Paul Hume, make an urgent plea for 
Federal assistance to the musical arts, 
particularly opera. Under a U.S. Arts 
Foundation (S. 1250) such as I have pro- 
posed, this support could be forthcoming 
and the need to bring musical concerts 
and performances into areas of the 
country where they presently cannot 
afford to go would be met in substantial 
measure, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the comments by Paul Hume entitled 
“Sympathy of the Nation Needed To 
Support Arts” which appeared in the 
Washington (D.C.) Post, January 21, 
1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SYMPATHY OF THE NATION NEEDED To SUPPORT 
ARTS 

Lovers of opera, whose memories go back 
a few years, will remember the Saturday 
afternoons in the middle 1930's when Lucre- 
zia Bori began the Met's first public appeals. 

the intermission of opera broad- 
casts that included some of the great and 
memorable productions in Metropolitan 
history, Bori and many of her colleagues 
stepped up to the microphone and told the 
listening radio public, numbered in the mil- 
lions, that if the Metropolitan was to con- 
tinue it needed their money. That was a 
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quarter of a century ago, and the need re- 
mains today, though it now exists more 
urgently than ever before. 

How many individual performances I can 
Still vividly recall from those days, Ponselle 
as Donna Anna, Rethberg's Desdemona, Bori 
and Johnson in “Pelleas et Melisande," 
Flagstad in those matchless, golden days. 

Yet in those very days, as still today, the 
listening public, hearing with deep gratitude, 
falls to respond to the Met's requests for 
financial assistance. A letter received re- 
cently at the Metropolitan shows how piti- 
Tully those who enjoy the broadcasts equate 
their pleasure with their pocketbooks. The 
grateful listener wrote, “Your broadcast was 
so wonderful I almost sent you a dollar.” 
There was no money enclosed in the envelope. 

These and other gloomy thoughts roam 
around my mind as I contemplate the busi- 
ness of raising money to get Washington's 
Center for the Performing Arts bulit. 

Mr. Private Citizen today loves music more 
than ever, we find from every dependable 
indicator. He buys records, often without 
the slightest concern for their cost, and 
knows that he wants Callas rather than 
Tebaldi, Oistrakh rather than Stern, Cliburn 
Tather than aynone else, or what have you. 
He fills Carnegie Hall, the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Town Hall, the Metropolitan Museum, 
and half a dozen other halls in New York 
all on the same night, and, in Washington, 
jams Constitution Hall, Lisner Auditorium, 
and the Capitol Theater at the same time. 

Across the country there is the continuing, 
healthy desire to hear the standard classics, 
in combination with a constantly growing 
insistence upon something new or unusual. 
Colleges and universities include increas- 
ingly ambitious musical programs in their 
regular catalogs and concerts, and these in 
turn produce an ever-widening musical audi- 
ence of discriminating taste. 

Yet the cold, often cruel, facts remain that 
Our musicians languish for lack of adequate 
compensation, and we do not have a vast, 
National demand for proper facilities in 
which to present all kinds of musical 
attractions. 

When the drive for funds for the new 

Center opens this May, there 
Should be an instant response from indi- 
viduals, from organizations and industries, 
from labor, and from foundations. There 
also should be a movement in the Congress 
of the United States to give further con- 
crete official recognition to the status which 
the arts occupy today. It is the responsi- 
bility of the people of the country to see 
to it that there Capital is not a matter of 
real, recurrent shame for lack of decent 
concert, opera, and theater facilities as it 
now is. 

It is the responsibility of the Congress 
Of the United States to see to it that the 
country does not talk loudly and hand- 
Somely about what it has contributed to 
the arts around the world, only to bury 
its head in embarrassment because one of 
the wealthiest communities in the Nation 
lacks, for whateyer reason, the minimum in 
adequate housing for the arts. 

If Congress and the President can assist 
New York City and countries abroad to 
build and rebuild opera houses, theaters, 
and concert halls, and can provide funds 
for the exchange of artists, in what has 
Proven a very useful bridging operation, 
then Congress and the President should 
not find it difficult to find ways of assuring 
Places—which do not a present exist—for 
these same people to perform in the Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Why should the people of Europe be able 
to see the New York City Ballet, one of 
the few great companies in the world, but 
not Washington? Why should Jerome Rob- 
bins’ “Ballets U.S.A.” be a smash hit around 
Europe but never appear in Washington, 
though it was sent abroad by the U.S. 
Government? 
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We have a lot of thinking to do, and 
much of it centers around strengthening 
our national attitudes toward the arts, their 
housing, and their encouragement. 


Reserves Aid in Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I would like to call attention to the im- 
portant role our Reserves play in na- 
tional defense. 

The Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States will as is customary lead 
the Nation in the observance of National 
Defense Week during the period Febru- 
ary 12-22. 

This observance takes note of the an- 
niversary of the National Defense Act 
of 1920 which brought the Nation's mili- 
tary Reserves into being, and provided 
the framework from which we have built 
the greatest Reserve forces system the 
Nation has ever had. 

Today we have on active duty more 
than 150,000 reservists called up, as the 
President of the United States pointed 
out, “to prevent a war, rather than to 
fight a war.” 

It is apparent that the ready and ef- 
fective response of the Reserve to this 
call-up, which was the first such call- 
up of this nature, probably has actually 
averted overt developments in a threat- 
ening crisis. 

So, it is particularly fitting this year 
that we take note of National Defense 
Week and express particular gratitude 
to the Nation's reservists—Army, Navy, 
and Air Force—who are on duty in a 
demonstration designed to preserve the 
peace. 

A brief explanation of National De- 
fense Week and its purpose is taken from 
the February issue of the Officer, ROA’s 
current magazine, and is offered for the 
edification of the Members of the Con- 
gress: 

Vice PRESIDENT JOHNSON, OTHERS Hart Na- 
TIONAL DEFENSE WEEK, FEBRUARY 12-22 
Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson has 

hailed ROA's celebration of National De- 

fense Week, February 12-22, as a time which 

“should prompt all citizens to a new sense 

of gratitude to the military reservists.” 

In a strong statement of support for the 
week which will be celebrated this month 
by ROA chapters and departments in all 
the States, the Vice President, himself a 
member of ROA, said: 

“It is gratifying to learn that the Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United 
States again plans to observe the anniver- 
sary of enactment of the National Defense 
Act of 1920 as the cornerstone of American 
security. 4 

“National Defense Week, during February 
12-22, 1962, should prompt all citizens to 
a new sense of gratitude to the military 
reservists. At this time, when the Reserves 
of the various services, officers and men, 
again are called upon to make sacrifices, 
incident to active service, all the people 
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should strive for a new demonstration of 
unity against any foe. 

“ROA has given meaningful service to the 
Nation for nigh onto 40 years. No aspect 
of its program of dedication to national 
security is more vital during these crises 
days than is the nationwide reminder of the 
significance of the great American—the citi- 
zen-reservist.”’ 

Capt. C. N. Whited, Director, Civil Rela- 
tions Division, Department of the Navy, 
wrote ROA: 

“Your intention to emphasize the responsi- 
bility of every citizen to national security 
and the importance of the Re- 
serves is indeed most timely in view of the 
current callup of many of our Nation's Re- 
serve Forces and the generally unsettled con- 
ditions existing in many parts of the world. 
I wish to assure you that the Navy shall co- 
operate with and support your program as 
feasible within existing directives and policy 
as set forth by the Department of Defense." 

Maj. Gen. C. G. Dodge, Chief of Public 
Information, Department of the Army, said 
that ROA is to be “commended for your 
continuing interest and active part in the 
national defense effort.” He added: 

“The vital role which the Organized Re- 
serves play in the military structure right- 
fully should be dramatized in the program 
for National Defense Week. The patriotic 
ideals of the Reserve Officers Association 
have long been a source of strength of the 
Nation.” 

From.department and chapter presidents 
came word of planned activities during the 
week to emphasize the Nation’s need for a 
continuing strong national defense. The 
word, as usual, was to be spread by billboard 
posters, newspapers, radio, television, and 
talks before civic and other clubs. 

ROA has sponsored National Defense Week 
for many years, and it has grown in impor- 
tance each-year with more and more people 
awakening to the need for a strong and 
ready Reserve. The National Defense Act of 
1920 brought the Reserves into existence— 
after World War I proved the country weak 
in the number of well-trained citizen- 
soldiers. 

Both President Kennedy and former Presi- 
dents Eisenhower and Truman, as well as 
the Chiefs of State before them, have hailed 
the week as an opportunity to remind Amer- 
icans that to be strong is to be free. 


Tariff Cut Seen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should 
like to include the following editorial 
which appeared in the New Orleans 
States-Item entitled “Tariff Cut Seen”: 

Tarr Cur SEEN 


From the sketchy information available, 
it appears that U.S. negotiations with the six 
European nations comprising the Common 
Market are about ready to yield fruit. 

Unsigned but regarded as on the way to 
formal acceptance is an agreement which 
would grant reciprocal tariff cuts of about 
20 percent, Mainly involved are industrial 
products, 

Still largely unknown are the effects of the 
European tariff union on U.S. exports, but 
if it were to exclude American-made or pro- 
duced goods, the result would be havoc, Our 
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economy is increasingly geared to require 
heavy shipments abroad. 

As U.S. Representative Hate Bocos pointed 
out Monday, if there is rivalry instead of 
teamwork between the Common Market and 
the United States, a wedge beneficial to the 
Soviets will be driven between the Western 
free world. 

While the expiring reciprocal trade law 
admits of this first exploratory accommoda- 
tion, its scope and authority are not broad 
enough to bargain widely. 

This week's news indicates the United 
States can get along well tradewise with the 
nations on the continent. 
tarif laws are needed to capitalize on fa- 
vorable trade opportunities as they may 
arise. 


Mr, Eisenhower Was Fuzzy When Clarity 
Is the Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
editorial, which appeared in the Nash- 
ville Tennessean, on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 24, 1962. In my opinion, this is an 
outstanding article and one which merits 
the attention of the entire Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

Mr. EISENHOWER Was Fozzy WHEN CLARITY 
Is THE NEED 


In his statement to the Senate Investi- 
gating committee studying restraints on pub- 
lic expressions by the military, former Pres- 
ident Eisenhower was characteristically am- 
biguous, and he ended up denouncing the 
policies under which he operated for 8 years. 

In one sentence, the former President said 
military men should be encouraged to speak 
out against the dangers of communism. He 
then noted the military men should speak, 
always under properly established policies 
and the general—not petty—supervision of 
their civilian superiors. 

Mr. Eisenhower told the Senators he has 
come to question the practice, in his own 
administration as well as the current one, of 
the Pentagon's reviewing speeches as to con- 
tent as well as security matters. 

Certainly Mr. Eisenhower's administration 
was noted for its efforts to put a gag on 
military brass when their speeches or arti- 
cles came in conflict with established poli- 
cies or programs of the administration. In 
recent years, Gen, Matthew Ridgeway and 
Lt. Gen. James Gavin criticized defense pol- 
icles and then resigned to be free to criticize 
further. 

In the broad context, no one objects to a 
military man speaking out against the 
dangers of communism or other perils. But 
the question is whether the views of some 
about those dangers are to be left willy- 
nilly to whim. 

Mr. Eisenhower argued that top officials 
have personal responsibility and “when in 
doubt, will voluntarily ‘coordinate’ proposed 
public statements within their own and sis- 
cer departments so as to protect the Nation, 
their services, and themselves.” Some do, 
but this generosity of view must come from 
Mr. Eisenhower the general, rather than the 
former President. 

Surely he has not forgotten the famous 
revolt of the Fancy Dan admirals over budg- 
et allocations to the B-36 when these men 
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defied their civilian superiors to denounce 
publicly cutbacks in the Navy budget. 

The military is not always omniscient 
about matters of danger or of defense, For 
years prior to sputnik, many in the military 
publicly classified Russia as a bumbling, 
backward country whose army, it was often 
pointed out, still used horse-drawn wagons. 
Then the pendulum swung. 

In Maj. Gen. Edwin Walker's case, the 
dangers of communism extended to such 
matters as U.S. membership in the United 
Nations and the voting records of Members 
of Congress, General Walker's views are not 
only extreme with respect to indoctrinating 
his troops, but they were political. Cer- 
tainly his idea of personal responsibility is a 
strange one. 

And Mr. Eisenhower took note of this in 
an oblique way by saying that the Com- 
munist menace could be exploited for po- 
litical or other purposes, and that “extremism 
finds a fertile soll.” 

Doubtless there are instances in which cen- 
sorship has been exercised too liberally 
where the intent of the speaker was neither 
political nor the results of extremism. 
Some within a bureaucracy always tend to 
carry out their duties too liberally, and per- 
haps a close look at this will be one of the 
beneficial aspects of the investigation. 

The question which former President 
Eisenhower did not choose to deal with di- 
rectly is that the Constitution, by making 
the President Commander in Chief of U.S. 
forces, has established a tradition of civilian 
control. Under this tradition, the military 
man eschews partisan politics. 

If the military wants to speak out on mat- 
ters involving threat to this country, he 


most certainly should not be trammeled 


insofar as his public utterances are involved. 
But if he cannot distinguish where his re- 
sponsible role begins and ends, and if he 
engages publicly in partisan politics, he 
ought to be told to shut up or to get out. 
None should have more understanding of this 
than Mr. Eisenhower who chose to be fuzzy 
when clarity is wanted. 


Thoughts on Our Problems and Chal- 
lenges in 1962; West Virginia Jour- 
nalist Looks Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
not beyond reality to predict that the 
year of 1962 may result in being the most 
important twelvemonth of the current 
generation. The new year may treat the 
United States and its allies with excep- 
tional favor, or 1962 could be the year 
when America and its allies are con- 
fronted with even more difficulties and 
tensions on a much broader level. 

It is for this reason that we, as Mem- 
bers of the Senate, the administration of 
President Kennedy, and the American 
people must make every effort to assure 
that 1962 will not be just a good year for 
the United States, but a most successful 
one. 

I refer to the necessity of finding solu- 
tions for the problems facing our citizens 
as well as those perplexities on an inter- 
national level. 
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At home, a remedy must be found to 
aid our senior citizens with respect to 
their medical needs. Ways must be 
found to assure that more of our high 
school graduates will be offered an op- 
portunity to pursue a college education; 
and if President Kennedy is success- 
ful in his attempt to have tariffs low- 
ered, a way must be found to offer 
vocational retraining for the labor forces 
affected as well as tax adjustments for 
businesses. We cannot afford to permit 
just a few to carry the burden if our 
foreign trade policy is altered for the 
betterment of the Nation. Pending 
legislation may prove to be a partial an- 
swer to some of these more important 
internal problems. 

Equally vital is the need for the 
American Government to perform an 
even greater role in the free world's 
endeavor to ease the ever-mounting 
spread of tensions throughout the hemi- 
sphere. 

To say the least, these situations are 
not new to us. The same problems pre- 
vailed during the past year. Progress 
was made toward solution of some cases 
and not for others. But it is important 
to remember that some progress was 
realized, regardless of whether it was 
considered large or small. 

The United States and our allies man- 
aged to survive the year without being 
confronted with the third world war 
which was predicted by many individ- 
uals. The Communist nations were 
again unsuccessful in gaining United 
Nations recognition of Red China. And 
President Kennedy, through his alliance- 
for-progress policy, has restored the 
prestige among our Latin American 
neighbors which the United States en- 
joyed during the 1930's and the 1940's. 

Taking these facts into consideration, 
it might prove advantageous for the 
American Government to let the policies 
which guided our actions in 1961 be the 
foundation for policies developed during 
1962. 

Henry W. Morrow, a capable attorney 
and excellent writer in Charles Town, 
W. Va., expressed these views in an edi- 
torial entitled Thoughts on New Year's 
Eve,” in the December 28, 1961, issue of 
the Spirit of Jefferson Advocate. 


Mr. Morrow's editorial is most interest- 
ing and I feel his thoughts merit the at- 
tention of the Members of Congress and 
citizens in general. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to include this edi- 
torial in the Appendix of the Recor 
following my remarks. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrconn, 
as follows: 

THovuGcHTs ON New Year's Eve 
(By Henry W. Morrow) 

A year ago, on this page and in this space. 
we penned a prediction for 1961. We did 
not. believe in whistling in the dark. We 
opined that 1961 would be a year more noted 
for hardship and anxiety than happiness 
and anticipation. A new President was 
about to take office but we were not deluded 
into believing that 1961 would be a year 
of deliverence from the multiple problems 
and responsibilities that confronted us. We 
had no crystal ball. We did not need one. 
Only a fool could have, a year ago, looked 
ahead and seen anything but a continuation 
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of the struggle that grips this generation 
with an iron hand. 

But notwithstanding this there were good 
things in 1961. The bomb remained un- 
triggered although there were times when it 
seemed like it would not remain so. Indeed, 
the greatest single accomplishment of 1961 
Was a negative accomplishment. We man- 
aged to avert a world conflict. There were 
angry words from both sides. But in the 
Words of that great statesman, Winston 
Churchill, it is better “to jaw and jaw than 
war and war.” 

On the even of 1962 we see little hope for an 
abatement of tension. The swords will re- 
main swords and the plowshares will re- 
main plowshares and it is not likely that 
the former will be converted into the latter 
in 1962. But there are signs in the wind; 
and if in 1962 man can confine his hostilities 
to jawing and jawing instead warring and 
warring in some distant year the crisis may 
yet resolve itself. What are those signs? 
One of the greatest (and least noted) is the 
gradual move toward a dissolution of trade 
barriers between the members of the Atlan- 
tic community as well as between us and our 
allies in the Far East. Another is the recog- 
nition by the member states of the free 
world of the right to disagree among them- 
Selves without being disagreeable, something 
that the Communists cannot do as is evi- 
denced by the rift between Russian and Al- 
bania—and China. Still another is the sur- 
Prising ease with which the attempt of Red 
China to shoot her way into the United’ 
Nations was thwarted. Our Asian and Af- 
Tican policy is beginning to bear fruit. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-two will 
not see a universal solution of our 
Problem. But somehow, and with rea- 
Son, we feel that we are on the right track. 
The task for 1962 is to remain on that track 
in spite of what the “smarter people” say, 
although our patience will be sorely tested. 
Let us resolve, then, to make 1962 a year to 
continue the pursuit of the policy we have 
set out upon. The scent is cold. The faint- 
hearted will want to turn back or, even 
worse, find a simpler or quicker solution. 
But the strong must go on until sooner or 
later we sink our teeth into the peace and 
Justice that have eluded us for so long. 
Nineteen hundred and sixty-two will not 
Mark the end of the trial. But it can be a 
Milestone if we will make it so. 


Peril Point 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS ~ 


OF LOUISIANA y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to include the following editorial en- 
titled “Peril Point,” which appeared in 
a York Times for January 16, 

PERIL POINT - 

In describing his plans for a bold revision 
Of this country’s tariff laws President Ken- 
hedy assured Congress that he did not in- 
tend to “neglect the safeguards” provided by 

Peril points” or “an escape clause.” What 
does this mean? ‘ 

“Peril points” refer to a clause in existing 
law under which the Tariff Commission de- 
termines the level below which a tariff can- 
not be reduced without injury to a given 
industry. “Escape clause,” also in existing 
law, provides that an industry which be- 
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lieves it has been injured by a tariff reduc- 
tion may ask to have that tariff raised 
again. 

These provislons are intended to limit the 
authority ot the President in negotlating 
reciprocal tariff reductions under existing 
law and, if continued in their present form, 
would clearly be inconsistent with such a 
sweeping revision of existing procedures as 
Mr. Kennedy has proposed. It seems evi- 
dent, therefore, that while he will not neg- 
lect the safeguards” provided by these two 
provisions, he must attempt to give them a 
new and certainly a narrower meaning. 

Actually, there is another, and genuinely 
vital, peril point for the American people 
in this whole affair. The real spirit is that 
we will be left behind in & swiftly changing 
world. “Will we in this country,” in the 
President's own words, adapt our thinking 
to these new prospects and patterns [in 
world trade] or will we wait until events 
have passed us by? * * * Our decision could 
well affect the unity of the West, the course 
of the cold war, and the economic growth 
of our Nation for a generation to come.” 


Halloween Ghosts and the Doctors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


_ HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following interesting article 
on medical care for the aged, written 
for the Boston Sunday Globe of Janu- 
ary 21, 1962, by Rowland Evans, Jr.: 

HALLOWEEN GHOSTS AND THE DOCTORS 
(By Rowland Evans, Jr.) 

WasuiInctron.—Political propaganda is an 
art, requiring a special skill, a careful sub- 
tlety, a precise knowledge of how much the 
market will take. 

The oil and gas people, who should have 
known better, learned this vital little fact 
the hard way several years ago, when, so to 
speak, they got their hands caught in the 
cookie jar. 

Now it is the doctors, or some of the 
eager beavers among them, who show un- 
mistakable signs of having to learn the hard 
way. It is really quite surprising how de- 
voted these medical fellows are to the task 
of defeating the administration's proposal of 
medical care for the aged and protecting 
the country. 

“Remember, we can buy everything but 
time,” a solid AMA type wrote his fellow 
doctors not so long ago in an appeal for 
campaign funds to fight the great battle 
against the administration. 

And what do the good doctors have to de- 
fend themselves (and the Nation, with its 
millions of aging citizens) in the final hour 
of freedom? Why, the chamber of commerce, 
of course. As the letterwriting doctor says: 

“Their forces are mighty * * * When their 
voice is raised in Washington, legislators 
listen * * * membership in the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce is ridiculously cheap insurance 
against a political ideology that is anathema 
to us all, and it is deductible at that.” 

“Deductible,” if would appear, means that 
the cost of a membership in the chamber of 
commerce is a tax-deductible item. And 
so it is, if membership is necessary for the 
conduct of business. 

The last paragraph is also straight- 
forward: 
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“And remember one thing if you will— 
we can buy everything but time.” 

These words, without elaboration, leave 
themselves open to various interpretations, 
one of which is distinctly nasty. 

The men who fought the New Deal's social 
security bill, the Utility Holding Company 
Act and some of the other landmarks of 
progressive legislation always went one or 
two steps too far, and the record of what 
they were saying 30 years ago makes spicy 
reading today. The head of the Georgia 
Power Co., for example, was asked what 
would happen if the holding company bill 
passed. 

“Well, you would paralyze the Nation,” 
he replied. 

The great Democrat and famous lawyer, 
the late John W. Davis, described the bill as 
“the gravest threat to the liberties of the 
American citizen that has emanated from 
the Halis of Congress in my time.” 

Here we still are, not yet paralyzed. 

Grass still does not grow in the streets 
of our cities so as you would notice it. 

It is far too early to make a hard predic- 
tion on President Kennedy’s proposal to raise 
the social security tax by one-half of 1 per- 
cent to finance hospital care for citizens 
over 65. 

But it is not too early for a soft predic- 
tion * * * that if the bill can be brought 
to a vote, it will pass, because the people 
want it. 

The AMA will be on mucky ground if it 
claims that the bill will lead to socialized 
medicine; that the bill will bring the Fed- 
eral Government into the doctor's examina- 
tion room, between the patient and his 
doctor; that the bill will destroy the historic 
relationship of doctor to patient, 

Because these arguments are Halloween 
ghosts, and skinny ones at that. As Lincoln 
once said, they are “as thin as the homeo- 
pathic soup that was made by boiling the 
shadow of a pigeon that had been starved 
to death.” P 

There may be arguments, and good ones, 
against the proposal, but emotional drivel is 
not one of them. The letter which came 
into a reporter's hand is an unfortunate ex- 
ample of how far some doctors seem pre- 
pared to go. 

It is hard to believe that a majority of the 
165,000 practicing doctors in this country 
would agree with the doctor from New York 
that those who are against the medical care 
bill can buy everything but time. 


The Migrant Farm Labor Story—Part IX 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Dale 
Wright, the reporter who spent 6 
months working and living with the mi- 
grant workers, It appeared on October 
19, 1961, in the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun and illustrates the urgent 
need for congressional action: 

MIGRANT ACCEPTS GYP as Parr or LIFE 

(By Dale Wright.) 

A migrant farmworker expects exploita- 
2 70 as one ot the grim facts ot his miserable 

8. 

He knows he'll be cheated and he learns 
to live with it. He knows he'll be under- 
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paid for his labor and overcharged for many 
of the things he has to buy for himself and 
his family. 

Because many migrants never get to 
school—or have to leave during the early 
elementary school years to go to work in the 
fields—they are uneducated and illiterate. 
Por this reason they are easy marks for 
sharp operators. 

GIMMICKS DESCRIBED 

While driving along a country road 
through the fertile north shore potato area 
near Peconic, Long Island, last August, I 
picked up two hitchhiking farmhands who 
spelled out some of the gimmicks the sharpies 
use to separate a migrant worker from his 
hard-won wages. 

James Taylor, 19, and Evon Washington, 
31, both from Polk County, Fla., had been 
taken to Peconic last July to work at a po- 
tato grader. They had joined a traveling 
farm crew headed by a Virginia man earlier 
in the summer on a promise that they would 
be paid $1.25 an hour. 

(The World-Telegram is withholding the 
Virginia man's name at this time because 
of an investigation now underway.) 

Both farmhands agreed that in nearly 
three months of work with the crew of 67 
graders and loaders they had never earned 
more than 50 cents hourly. 

At the time I gave the two men a lift they 
were headed on foot for New York City, 95 
miles away. Between the two they had 12 
cents in cash and only the clothes they wore. 
They had left their camp the night before 
they said, because there was no chance of 
earning enough money to subsist. 


STORY RECORDED 


The stories they told were so typical of 
the crue] swindles I had heard many times 
before in other farm areas. North and 
South, that I brought them into New York, 
staked them to a room at a YMCA and tape- 
recorded their stories. 

Two days later I rounded up some shirts 
and underwear and helped get them jobs at 
an upstate New York fruit cannery through 
the State Employment Service. 

Here are some of the things they told 
me—on two hours of tape: 

Their crew leader deducted $1 weekly for 
union dues for a union that doesn't exist. 
The men had not signed any union mem- 
bership cards. They did not know the name 
of the “union” to which they paid dues. 

The two said they were told that the de- 
ductions would be made for 20 weeks. I 
already knew the reason. It was one of the 
gimmicks frequently used by labor contract- 
ors to write off the expense of transporting 
migrants from one stop to another. 

In their recruiting pitches in the South, 
contractors promise to bus or truck migrants 
“up the road” at no cost. But they get back 
the money in hidden charges. 

ILLEGAL DEDUCTIONS 


Mr. Taylor and Mr. Washington also de- 
clared that their crew leader deducted $1.40 
weekly for social security benefits. Mr. 
Washington emphasized that although he 
had lost his SS card he knew his number. 

“Neither the contractor nor the timekeep- 
er knew my number,” he said. “They never 
asked me.” 

The deductions were Illegal even if the 
crew leader had known the number. The 
maximum legal deduction is 3 percent of 
gross salary up to $4800 annually. For the 
$1.40 deductions to have been legal the crew 
leader workers would have to be paid at 
least $46.67 weekly. The two hitchhikers 
insisted that they had never grossed more 
than $32 a week with the crew. 

On paydays, the men declared, the crew 
boss charged his workers $1 a pint for wine 
which retails for 53 cents. 

Though state law requires that migrant 
farm workers be furnished with written 
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statements of hours worked and wages re- 
ceived, both men asserted they had never 
received such records. 


NO CONTRACTS POSTED 


Another State law requires that farm labor 
contractors post in conspicuous places, either 
in living quarters or at grading houses, 
copies of labor contracts detailing wages 
and hours and charges for food and housing. 

Mr. Taylor, who has completed 11 years of 
public school education, said he had never 
seen a labor contract posted and did not 
know the procedure was required. 

These are just some of the many com- 
plaints of shoddy record-keeping and ques- 
tionabie payroll operations that both men 
gave in their interviews. 

Mr. Washington said he had been paid 
nothing for his first week of work and that 
at the end of the second week he received $4 
for well over 40 hours of work. This was 
after the deduction of $13.50 for 19 meals 
weekly and $4 for room rent. 

“Sometimes the boss would pay us what- 
ever he felt like,” Mr. Washington explained, 
“no matter how many hours we worked.” 

Other times he wouldn't take the hours 
we worked as reported by the timekeeper. 
“He'd tell me, ‘You couldn't have worked 
that much time.’ Then he'd pay me what 
he wanted to.” 


SEVENTEEN DOLLARS IN BEST WEEK 


Mr. Taylor said that for his best week of 
work he received $17, after union dues, 
social security, and food and lodging. 

Both men charged that there were many 
others at the camp who had been bilked by 
illegal charges. 

The two men estimated they had been 
cheated out of a minimum of $200 each. 

One of their biggest gripes concerned what 
they called “waiting time.” 

As Mr. Taylor explained it: “If we're load- 
ing potatoes off the grader and into trucks 
and the trucks are late, we don't get paid 
for waiting. But we have to work around 
the shed anyway, stacking sacks of potatoes 
for the next trucks or just moving things 
around.” 

There's sometimes 2 or 3 hours between 
trucks. We're working but we're not getting 
paid. The time stops when the truck is 
loaded and it don't start until the next one 
comes in.” 

An intense, serious young man, Mr. Tay- 
lor's summation of the exploitation of mi- 
grant farmworkers mirrors the feelings of 
the essential laborers (about 25,000 come 
into New York State every year) who harvest 
the Nation’s crops: 

“We're getting cheated and we know it. 
You gotta take it or leave it. We left.” 

I later made another visit to the camp, 
tucked away in the trees, to see for myself 
what the two men had left behind. There, 
glistening in the bright Long Island sun, I 
found an explanation: an expensive 1960 se- 
dan was parked in front of the shabby quar- 
ters alongside a 1956 luxury car. I had been 
told earlier by Mr, Taylor and Mr. Wash- 
ington that they were owned by the crew 
leader and his wife. 


The Price of Protectionism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF ‘REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to include the following editorial en- 
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titled “The Price of Protectionism“ 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal for January 16, 1962: 

THE Price OF PROTECTIONISM 


Let us suppose that the United States de- 
cides. to end its rellance on foreign coffee. 
A tariff is imposed at such a high level that 
it is prohibitive. No more coffee is imported, 
and an enormous incentive is given to Amer- 
ican coffeegrowers. 

Coffee thrives only in warmer climes, so 
the protariff American coffeegrowers were 
few, operating chiefly in such areas as Ha- 
wail and Puerto Rico. These growers im- 
mediately rush out to buy more land, much 
of it less suited to coffee cultivation than 
the land they are now working. Higher 
wages woo workers from other activities in 
the islands and eyen draw some from the 
continental United States. Large amounts 
of capital are invested in new machinery and 
warehouses. 

The market looks so attractive that some 
entrepreneurs on the southern fringes of the 
United States are encouraged to run the 
risks of recurring frosts; some producers 
elsewhere even put up greenhouses to sim- 
ulate tropical temperatures. Again, massive 
amounts of capital and labor are diverted 
from other activities. The average cost of 
producing coffee is high and the retail price 
shoots up to around $10 a pound. 

This exaggerated example illustrates the 
impact of tariffs and other trade restrictions, 
for it differs only in degree from the real 
world of today. It thus helps to explain why 
President Kennedy, in his state of the Union 
message, promised to ask Congress for new 
and broader powers to dispose of these arti- 
ficial restraints on trade. 

Any tariff, whether levied on British auto- 
mobiles, Japanese textiles or Swiss watches, 
is in effect a subsidy to American producers 
of such products. As such, it has signifi- 
cant effect on the policies and practices 
of those producers. 

Behind a tariff wall, companies in a pro- 
tected industry may and often do compete 
fiercely among themselves. But the tariff 
makes it possible for the industry to main- 
tain a higher level of prices than would 
otherwise be feasible. Its incentive to mod- 
ernize its plants and improve its products 
is less. ; 

Producers become accustomed to relying 
on the artificial fence that has been erected 
around their market. When foreign pro- 
ducers threaten to scale the existing fence, 
the domestic companies incline toward 
building it higher, rather than fighting to 
get their costs down. 

And who finances the fence? It's the con- 
sumer, of course. He pays the bill through 
higher prices, whether he buys domestic 
products or such foreign goods as can get 
in. The burden of this consumer tax isn't 
lessened one whit by the fact that it's a 
hidden levy. 

But the worst aspect of tariffs is not that 
they impose hidden taxes and award hidden 
subsidies, It is that they dangerously dis- 
tort and debilitate the whole domestic econ- 
omy. 

A protected industry is able to bid capital 
and labor away from industries where they 
could be more efficiently employed. Its 
higher prices restrict its markets both at 
home and abroad; this is reflected by the 
problems of U.S. agriculture, which enjoys 
the questionable benefits both of complex 
direct subsidies and tariff protection. Some 
American farm products can be marketed 
abroad only after the Government pays still 
other subsidies to exporters to permit them 
to lower their prices. 

With the sales of protected industries 
thus limited and with much of the Nation's 
resources employed inefficiently, the inevi- 
table result is a severe restriction on the 
growth of the economy. Both national out- 
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put and national income are held well be- 
low levels they might otherwise attain. 

Admittedly, elimination of tariffs would 
lead to temporary economic problems in 
some industries. Because of this, an argu- 
ment can be made for gradual removal. But 
however it's handled, the future health 
of the economy demands that a new begin- 
ning be made. 


The Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to put in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor a letter I have re- 
ceived from Newell Flather of Lowell, 
Mass., regarding his work as a member 
of the Peace Corps. It is a mighty 
interesting and instructive communica- 
tion regarding his work in the Corps. 

Newell Flather, of Lowell, Mass., the 
fourth of five children, was educated in 
the Lowell elementary schools, and the 
Noble and Greenough School, and was 
graduated from Harvard College in June 
of 1961, 

At Harvard he participated in wres- 

„ crew, and house football; was 
chairman of his house committee, and 
Was chosen second class marshal of his 
senior class. 

He was admitted to the University of 

Law School but decided to join 
the Peace Corps instead. His former 
teachers in the Lowell elementary school 
have shown a deep interest in the work 
he is doing in Ghana. They have sent 
books needed for his teaching in the 
Winneba, Ghana secondary school and 

ve organized correspondence between 
the students in this country and his 
Winneba students. 

There being no objection, the letter 

Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
JANUARY 10, 1962. 

DEAR Senator SALTONSTALL: I think your 
Magnanimous personal interest in the Peace 
Corps, and the generous support from you 
and your colleagues merit a response from 
the field. It would be too pretentious to 
attempt to speak for all the Ghana project 
Volunteers, but I have kept a close enough 
contact with a large enough number to know 
that my ideas and observations are not too 
far removed, nor my experiences and reac- 
tions too drastically different from theirs. 
I hope that this perhaps inadequate means 
of communication will give you reason to 
feel that your interest in and support of the 
Peace Corps are justified. 

Six months ago my future seemed settled 
and secure. Fresh out of Harvard College, 
I had been accepted by the University of 
Virginia Law School, and except for a super- 
ficial spring course, I hardly -knew where 
Ghana was. A late evening, late June tele- 
Stam from the Peace Corps, 2 months 
training at Berkeley, 2 weeks indoptrination 
at the University of Ghana, Legon, and 3½ 
months of residence in Winneba have con- 
Siderably altered this circumstance. 

The training at Berkeley was interesting 
and enjoyable, even though I never felt 
Pushed and often wished it were more in- 
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tense. It is hard to evaluate the course 
realistically because so many recent Ghana 
events could not possibly have been antici- 
pated last summer. However, we were pre- 
pared to expect change. Since Winneba is 
the heart of the Fanti region, it was an im- 
practical waste for me to learn their customs 
and language. I have subsequently felt it 
necessary to spend time learning Fanti cus- 
toms and the Mfantse language. Of course 
this deficiency in training was difficult to 
foresee. Iam certain that systematic studies 
and thorough criticisms of Peace Corps 
training programs will be instituted so I will 
not dwell on it any longer, except to say that 
I am still impressed with the excellence of 
Profs. Robert Lystad and St. Clair Drake, as 
well as with the leader, Prof. David Apter. 

The 2 weeks at Legon were essential but 
it was constantzy and universally felt that 
anything longer would have been too much. 
As it was, a tremendous tension existed 
between the need to remain there to adjust 
to the climate, the food, and the strange- 
ness of the country, and the almost over- 
whelming urge to get out to the stations and 
begin work. It was at this time, however, 
that the incredible Professor Drake’s su- 
preme mastery of Ghanaian affairs came to 
the fore. With attributes of Confucian wis- 
dom he talked till early mornings night after 
night. 

1 find my school, my town, and my job all 
very interesting. The school is deep-seated 
in and saturated with Ghanaian revolution- 
ary tradition. It was established by the 
President in 1948 as a refugee school for 
students expelled elsewhere for anti-British 
demonstrations. As History Department 
Chairman, I have been asked by the head- 
master to write a history of the school, a 
fascinating undertaking with which I am 
currently occupied. The school now has five 
forms with 250 boys, 120 girls, and 15 teach- 
ers, and is hoping to add a sixth form next 
year. This will mean that students will be 
able to go directly to a university. 

The location of the school is now at the 
center of town in a dusty, oppressively con- 
fining enclosure, but the hope is to move to 
new buildings in the country next term. 
Appointed school librarian when I first ar- 
rived, I found the school] collection consisted 
of 30 aged, almost unreadable volumes, prob- 
ably abandoned here by some missionary 
years ago. Since that time with the help of 
Lowell churches, schools, family, and friends, 
the number has Increased to over 200. Hope- 
fully it will reach 1,000 by the time my tour 
of duty is finished. The problem I am trying 
to combat here is not so much the absence 
of books as the absence of background in the 
students’ training, which can sometimes be 
remedied by books. 

My students are generaily attentive and 
intelligent and thus the one barrier to prog- 
ress, which seems sometimes insurmount- 
able, is the lack of background. For some 
reason the Peace Corps has been slow in 
coming through with the promised $1,000 
of teaching aids, which I would spend on a 
film projector for the school, another means 
of remedy for my greatest difficulty. I have 
arranged for two educational visits by the 
U.S. J. S. Film Unit, but because I feel the 
needs are beyond them I have been busy 
writing home hoping to find some prome- 
thean patron saint to bring us the light in 
a cinema form. 

I feel extraordinarily fortunate to be sta- 
tioned in Winneba, or Winneba-by-the-Sea 
as I haye renamed it. Winneba is a small 
fishing town on the Accra Coast, undoubtedly 
not unlike what Rockport, Mass. was a cen- 
tury ago. I have already described it as the 
heart of Fantiland, but it is also representa- 
tive of many extremes of Ghanaian life. On 
one hand it is considered a health resort and 
an excellent swimming-picnic area by Euro- 
peans; on the other hand it is an area of 
intense pro-government, pro-party political 
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activity. A large number of the most promi- 
nent ministers were either born, educated, or 
at one time employed here; the President not 
only has a rest house but often comes to 
lecture at the Nkrumah Ideological Institute; 
and the town is a constant scene of party 
rallies and study groups. My analogy is that 
Accra is the rest of Ghana as Paris was to 
the provinces, and Winneba, of course, Is 
Versailles. In Winneba I have been able to 
meet Dutch Fathers who are trained before 
being sent out to remote regions of the 
country. I have visited the new beautiful 
Anglican, Methodist and Catholic Churches; 
but at the same time, I have witnessed Fanti 
pagan rituals which have lived on here per- 
haps more strongly than in any other part 
of Ghana. Here a beautiful hospital func- 
tions side by side with active fetish priests 
and powerful African Jaju. My house is 
within hearing distance of the ceremonial 
grounds, and I can catch a late show and a 
late late show of magnificent dancing, drum- 
ming and chanting three or four times a 
week. One of the most delightful customs 
of the town is the Fanti equivalent to our 
Thanksgiving, the Homowo, which includes, 
or rather features, a deerhunt and bare- 
handed kill. I have seen the 30 select fleet- 
footed hunters in a parade which very 
much resembled a day at the beach with the 
Washington Redskins. 

The town is one of the great centers of 
education in Ghana. The Ideological In- 
stitute, which houses refugee Angolans and 
which once asked Professor Drake to be its 
director, is located there. This institute 
gathers all-African students from places as 
diverse as Kenya and Algeria and teaches 
them Nkrumahism and positive action. 
Also in the town there is a British influ- 
enced teachers training college, where I 
plan to coach wrestling next semester, and 
& technical training school. At the other 
extreme, beside these, exist the tiny villages 
and the palm frond dwellings of the Fanti 
fishermen, who appear as far removed from 
current events and the modern world as 
any persons in Africa. 

Real privations have been at a minimum. 
My house, a 2-mile walk from the school, 
is without electricity, refrigeration, and 
transportation; but it is compensatingly 
located on the beautiful, grassy, warm wind- 
swept plains of Winneba and faces the dis- 
tant and lovely Mount Mankoadze. Never 
before have I seen so much sky, eaten such 
good fish, or breathed so much good air. 
I share quarters with Louis Williams, non- 
Peace Corps American Negro, Antioch Col- 
lege and New York City, and together we 
are very satisfied. He is an interested and 
talented musician, and I hope to assist him 
with a production of “The King and I” this 
spring. 

My work has fallen into a satisfactory 
semiroutine. In order to reach school for 
the morning service and the first class at 
7, I rise each day at 5:30. Classes are 
completed at 2, at which time I re- 
turn home for lunch except when I remain 
on duty until 9, or for student meetings 
which last the afternoon. My teaching, 28 
hours a week of English language, French 
language, English literature, and British his- 
tory, 1066-1485, demands many extra hours 
of preparation as well as corrections, since I 
majored in American history. Thus I usu- 
ally cannot retire before 10 or 10:30. 
Extra activities not already mentioned in- 
clude additional classes for the upper forms 
in English and history (often for students 
not officially in my classes), and being a 
form master, the entertainments master, and 
the debating union master. When we move 
to our new location, I hope to do some coach- 
ing of wrestling, tennis, and basketball. It 
has been interesting to give a few Saturday 
night lectures to the school, The last, a 
Planned hour and actual 3% hour talk 
on Berlin, has been the most success- 
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ful. I was pleased to discover how 
much an objective unbiased American point 
of view can be appreciated by an uninformed 
but eagerly curious group of students. I 
have been asked to lecture at the Ideological 
Institute, but feel that that can wait until 
I am better settled and more sure. 

School excursions have included a trip to 
see the Queen, and then 2 weeks ago 
Louis Williams and I took 50 older stu- 
dents to see the Yugoslav and United States 
Trade Fairs, The Americans really received us 
grandly, providing fried chicken, doughnuts, 
rice, and milk. However, I consider my 
supreme achievement of the term to be the 
reorientation of the school’s history pro- 

from British to west African. This 
job was left entirely up to me and it in- 
volved a good deal of reading and study in 
order to find the right books for the students 
and the right syllabus for the teacher. I 
am looking forward to teaching west Afri- 
can history next year. The vital importance 
of this change becomes particularly evident 
to me when I think how ridiculously un- 
fortunate it would be if Americans studied 
British history and knew little of their own 
traditions and heritage. 

I would prefer not to give the impression 
that my life here is fully occupied with Peace 
Corps labors. On the contrary, I have found 
plenty of time for private reading, travel, and 
friendships. I try to travel to other parts, 
usually to other Peace Corps stations, every 
other weekend. This in fact seems to be the 
volunteers’ usual practice, and one of the 
greatest delights is the number of Ghanaian 
friends and acquaintances I have been able 
to make. Another development similar to 
the station-to-station travel is the system 
of inter-Peace Corps correspondence. This 
has made the group a close unit, and, of 
practical value, it has provided very effective 
methods of comparing experiences, testing 
impressions, and extending news. 

The Peace Corps representatives in Ghana 
have been helpful. George Carter is very 
available when needed, yet so far has in 
no way interfered with our activities. Ray 
Parrott has provided excellent open-house 
facilities for volunteers. And Dr. Chin is a 
miracleman of sorts, constantly ready with 
medical supplies, which are rarely used by 
the volunteers but instead are distributed in 
quantities to students to whom the word 
about the Peace Corps medical kit somehow 
leaked. This, I am sure, is one of the most 
spontaneous, unpremeditated, and yet one 
of the most appreciated forms of U.S. for- 
eign aid. There seems to be so much we 
can do at this person-to-person level. One 
suggestion I have made to Peace Corps ad- 
ministrators and about which I have had no 
reply is that we be given the opportunity to 
choose or select or recommend likely stu- 
dents for American schools and colleges. I 
would like to see a Government-supported 
Peace Corps scholarship fund established. 

When I first accepted the Peace Corps tele- 
gram, I was sure the decision involved a 
sacrifice for my country. Perhaps at that 
time this was true, but subsequent rewards 
have long since removed that impression. 
The teaching, the travel, and the treatment 
from all sides have been magnificent. 
Ghanaians have been very receptive hosts. 
Ambassador Russell has welcomed us of- 
ficially and warmly. Counselor James Green 
has extended all limits of generosity, opening 
his home as a place of rest for all weary, 
hungry shoppers in Accra; and on many 
nights he has bedded several volunteers. It 
is a fact that Ghanaians distinguish Amer- 
icans from other Europeans by their casual 
open friendliness. The Volta loan seems to 
have gone deep into the hearts of Ghanaians, 
no matter what their previous beliefs or in- 
clinations might have been. You may won- 
der what the Ghanaian reaction to the Ni- 
gerian Peace Corps post-card incident was. 
While not denying that it was controversial, 


Ghanaians were usually indifferent or 
amused. The day it was headlined my head- 
master arrived excitedly at my house, early 
in the morning, with several papers. We 
heartily agreed that anyone in a foreign 
country for the first time was subject to cul- 
tural shock—he had just received a letter 
from his nephew in Britain who was un- 
favorably impressed with the food, the 
climate, and the people. 

Of course, it is too early to pass judg- 
ment on the Peace Corps. Its proof will 
not be for at least 2 years, yet after 
6 months of service I am definitely op- 
timistic. The amount of good that can be 
accomplished by a small group of well- 
educated, well-organized Americans is con- 
stantly evident. However, everything is not 
roses and sunshine, or, as says a Ghanaian 
proverb, all the days are not equal. I think 
every Peace Corpsman would admit to times 
of disappointment and frustration and to 
brief flashes of loneliness. Often things of 
grand sound simply do not come up to ex- 
pectation; but as often as not, these let- 
downs haye an amusing side. The Ghana 
Annual Arts Festival turned out to be like 
the Brockton Fair, with unrehearsed Peace 
Corps singers as its center attraction. For 
weeks my students gave me rave advance 
notices about the school's Christmas feast, 
my imagination soared, and in retrospect I 
think yam cakes, palm wine and goat stew 
were an interesting if not an enjoyable 
change. 

This letter has attempted to summarize 6 
very eventful months. If you feel anything 
was omitted or that any parts need to be 
developed, I would be glad to elaborate. 
Now on vacation, and because our school 
is delaying reopening so the new buildings 
can be completed, I will not return to 
Winneba until January 19. Until then I 
am taking a New Year's course in African 
affairs at Legon and traveling in northern 
Ghana. At that time, I will be glad to 
answer further questions. In the meantime, 
M’engi agge dodow ha (“I am very happy 
here”) and “May your life be splendored 
with fascination,” (from a form 2 English 
essay). Happy New Year. 

NEWELL FLATHER, 


Marching Toward Economic Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should 
like to include the following editorial 
which appeared in the New Orleans 
Times Picayune entitled “Marching To- 
ward Economic Unity”: 

MARCHING TOWARD Economic UNITY 


Events are moving swiftly in the economic 
melding of Western Europe, underscoring 
the necessity for prompt adjustment in 
U.S. foreign trade policies. 

Over the weekend, negotiators in Brussels: 

1. Launched the second stage of economic 
integration among the six Common Market 
countries. 

2. Arrived at some understandings which 
will facilitate the entrance of Great Britain 
into the Common Market and the assocla- 
tion of six other neutral“ European nations 
with it. 

3. Neared or reached agreement with the 
United States for reciprocal tariff reductions 
on a wide range of industrial items, 
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The significance of these re- 
sults lies in the fact that they add consider- 
able stimulus to the vitality of the European 
Economic Community which already is bid- 
ding for the economic preeminence now 
shared by the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

Arrangement for U.S. cooperation with this 
phenomenally successful European venture 
in economic unity is essential. For the Com- 
mon Market portends more political and 
military unity as well, a development which 
would mean realization of the historical goal 
of a stable Europe. No less important is the 
role, even the intermediate role, of an eco- 
nomically vigorous Western Europe in coun- 
tering Communist economic tactics around 
the world. 

Growth of the Common Market also repre- 
sents for the United States an opportunity as 
well as a challenge. Its initial success, illus- 
trated by a 36 percent increase in gross na- 
tional product during its first 7 years, far 
outstrips the gains of any other economic 
unit or combine. It offers markets of great 
potential to nations that will cooperate but 
promises significant losses to those that iso- 
late themselves behind tariff walls. 

The benefits to the United States are sug- 
gested in the advantageous tariff reductions 
of roughly 20 percent negotiated under terms 
and limitations of the present Reciprocal 
Trade Act. 

But 15 months of tedious bargaining were 
required with individual representative of 
the six Common Market nations on each of 
hundreds of manufactured articles, pointing 
up the inefficiency of 1934 trade methods in 
1962's fast-paced economy. 

For our own economic advantage as well 
as for the strength of the Western alliance 
in the cold war, new foreign trade policies 
and new methods of implementing them are 
essential, 


Protectionism Versus Free Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing up the articles by Mr. Henry 
Gimmell which I discussed with you yes- 
terday, I am submitting the second of 
the series which he wrote analyzing the 
problems which the United States is 
facing in connection with economic 
competition with the Common Market. 
The analysis is penetrating and I highly 
recommend its thoughtful consideration 
by all my colleagues: 

PROTECTIONISM VERSUS FREE TRADE—Ev- 
ROPE'S Economic THREAT DEMANDS AN- 
SWERS BEYOND OLD SLOGANS 

(By Henry Gemmill) 

Let's take a trial run at calculating in 
some detail what the consequences might 
be if the United States responds to the 
threat of Europe's rising Common Market 
simply by turning wholeheartly toward pro- 
tectionism. 

And then let's perform a similar exercise 
on the opposite assumption: That America 
answers the opportunity of the Common 
Market simply by heading straight toward 
free trade. 

As a preclude to the attempt, however, 
one is obliged to account for the fact that 
peculiarly few of the warriers struggling to 
reshape the rules which govern this Na- 
tion’s commerce are at this moment fully 
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committed to either clear course. The bat- 
tlefield is wildly confused by inconsistency. 

The banner of freer trade has been 
grasped by the Kennedy administration. 
Cabinet officers are traveling the country 
talking it up. Experts are at work drafting 
a request to the next session of Congress 
for a historic new grant of Presidential au- 
thority to slash tariffs. 

Yet at the same moment, Mr. Kennedy 
asks the Tariff Commission to consider hik- 

textile duties. His men weigh reduc- 
tions in ofl import quotas, and pressure 
Oversea military families traveling home for 
Christmas to ride on U.S. airlines. Even the 
President's most fervid internationalists, 
the foreign aid folk, enforce “Buy Ameri- 
can" rules, 

As for protectionism, it has eloquently 
Consistent advocates among lobbyists and 
legislators. But most of its muscle comes 
from men who profess no desire to drive 
this Nation out of the import business. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION 


Corporate executives swarm in to tell com- 
Missions, committees, and homestate Con- 
Bressmen not that they oppose trade but 
that “unfair competition” is damaging sale 
of their particular products. Protrade labor 
leaders are so furious at particular imports 
undercutting their own members’ jobs that 
they threaten private protectionism by boy- 
cott. Farm or tions back trade pro- 
Motion, but are not about to permit the 
consumer to feast on foreign food. 

Collectively, this is a powerful push for 
higher tariff “peril points," more protec- 
tive “escape clauses,” more and im- 
Port quotas, and ungentlemanly armtwist- 
ing of foreign governments to obtain more 
Bentlemen’s agreements limiting shipments 
to the States. 

Not all the inconsistency represents mud- 
dleheadedness, exactly; some of it is smart 
enough. Mr. Kennedy knows how southern- 
ers can swing Congress; greater protection 
Of their oil and textiles may buy votes for 
reduced protection of other industries. 

Beyond political cynicisrn, though, lies an 
Implicit intellectual concept—obsolescent 
but honestly shared in some degree by 
most contestants on both sides of each 
Specific trade dispute. This is the idea that 
Only a fraction of the U.S. industrial econ- 
Omy is in bad shape, severely underpriced 
by foreign producers, that most of it is in 
fairly good shape, able to match prices and 
Pie its ground against overseas competi- 


This once was emphatically true; it is less 
true today than supposed by folk preoccu- 
Pied with particular imports; within a few 
years there may be scarcely any truth in it. 

pean production is barely emerging 
from the constrictions of tight national 
boundaries: as it takes its new measure from 
the giant Common Market it can gradually 
Set in position to undercut the whole ‘spec- 
an of American industry—using to double 
tenn its newborn mass production and 
traditional lower wage rates. 
1 If this unprecedented potential is realized 
4 Practice, the United States will not find 
t easy to indulge in just little extra touches 
Of protectionism for this item and that. As 
e list of Yankee manufacturers under- 
by foreign competition grows longer, 
each significant addition can lay equal claim 
to the logic of import restriction—to save 
Jobs, to sustain profits, to keep America 
Strong. As precedents pile up, who can deny 
relief to still more appeals for rescue? 
QUICKENING DELUGE 
5 So it is perhaps not academic assumption 
ut realism to suggest that protectionism 
Could indeed become consistent, and domi- 
Rant in U.S. trade po t so much by 
tic philosophic decision in 1961 or 1962 
as by drift during this whole decade. And 


the end that drift could turn into a 
Julckening deluge. 
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For protectionism, like atomic fission, can 
not proceed far without jumping into a 
chain reaction. If petroleum imports are 
curbed sufficiently to give U.S. oll producers 
& price far above the world oil price, then 
other Yankee industries suffer a growing dis- 
advantage in fuel costs—and some of their 
own product prices can be edged up into a 
need for protection against cheaper foreign 
wares. Or if U.S. textile prices are buoyed 
by a tariff hike, the cost-of-living impact 
can joggle diverse wage rates, inch up manu- 
facturing costs, nudge prices of myriad prod- 
ucts toward a need for protection. 

Each such pressure upon American indus- 
try will seem minor, yet interaction can 
excite the entire mass, and not just in one 
wave soon subsiding but in accelerating 
cycles. No feat of imagination is required 
to picture American steel prices rising with 
just a small extra cost-push, and then need- 
ing protection against low-cost metal from 
foreign milis. 

Nor wouid it be difficult thereafter to fore- 
see protected high prices for steel pipe and 
steel cloth-making machinery bouncing back 
upon the oil and textile industries, helping 
impel them toward a still higher spiral of 
protection. 

Of course wholehearted protectionism 
could, by definition, always succeed in re- 
serving the entire U.S. market for U.S. pro- 
ducers. Well launched, however, it would 
almost inevitably assure lower total sales. 

Exports to Europe could be wiped out, and 
not primarily because the Common Market 
would be able to erect its own protectionist 
wall in retaliation. This retaliatory peril, 
of which we are so loudly warned by free 
trade advocates, is real enough and could 
certainly hit hard at our vast shipments of 
farm commodities. 

But the Europeans, if they see American 
industrial production becoming helplessly 
overpriced, might soon decide they need no 
wall against most manufactures. 

With perfect safety the Common Market 
could scorn America's protectionist course 
and tear down most of its own external 
tariffs. As the best friend of free commerce, 
and selling cheaply to boot, it could bid 
successfully for the trade of Latin America, 
Africa and Asia; American factories would 
face loss of their total world export market. 

The domestic implications for the United 
States, of course, would appear profound. 
Production pushed down. Unemployment 
headed up. Standard of living stagnant 
Capital moving out of the country for better 
rewards, And everything headed along a 
dead-end road, with the ruts getting deeper, 
less and less chance of turning around to 
regain international economic primacy. 

Advocates of freer trade haye been making 
what they consider a horrifying prediction: 
that protectionism could split the Western 
World into two great rival trading blocs, 
with many non-Communist lands tied to 
Europe’s Common Market and the United 
States signing up the remainder. But con- 
ceivably this is too kind a forecast. 

During the years since the idea got around 
the world that American military supremacy 
is in doubt, how many new military allies 
have we gained, what luck have we had in 
stemming the drift to diplomatic neutral- 
ism? Is it really likely that many nations 
would tie themselves in prolonged economic 
alliance with an America slipping in eco- 
nomic power? 

CONTRARY POSSIBILITY 

A contrary possibility suggests itself: 
that the impact of a successful West Euro- 
pean challenge to U.S. economic supremacy 
could intermingle with East Europe’s chal- 
lenge to our military dominance; that their 
combined assault upon American prestige 
and power would leave this Nation in in- 
creasing isolation—deserted in commerce, in 
military collaboration, in diplomacy. In the 
final act of the 20th-century drama, the 
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United States could be denied a speaking 
role. 

Such a description of the protectionist 
course starts from somber premises and pro- 
ceeds with pessimistic logic; its dark conclu- 
sions may be dead wrong. If this analysis 
is to pretend to any usefulness, it must ex- 
amine with similar skepticism the doctrine 
that the United States can resolve its diffi- 
culties simply by moving toward freer trade. 

Today's free trade doctrine takes varied 
forms. Some proponents say the United 
States should actually join the Common 
Market. The official view is that this would 
be too radical, that instead America and the 
Common Market should engage in mutual 
tariff slashing. In one respect the latter 
choice could in fact prove more radical, it 
may be noted, since any cuts in our tariffs 
would automatically be extended also to im- 
ports from Hong Kong, Japan and other 
points beyond Europe. 

But, straining for simplicity, it is perhaps 
fair to say that the essence of either free 
trade scheme would be minimal trade bar- 
riers between the Common Market and the 
United States, pretty well blending their 
hundreds of millions of consumers into a 
single gargantuan market, and throwing 
most of West Europe’s and North America's 
producers into fairly unfettered competition. 

It may never happen; either the United 
States or the Common Market may boggle 
at agreeing to it—but that is the bold 
proposition. 

Its cheerful assumption is that since the 
new trade rulebook would apply equally to 
each, Yanks and Europeans would start out 
even-Steven, and thereafter achieve mutual 
gain. Yankee salesmen would pour our prod- 
ucts into a booming Europe. Almost paren- 
thetically it is remarked that European 
wares would also flow to the States, and some 
of these imports could cause discomfort to 
our domestic producers. 

To ease such pain without turning back to 
protectionism (and of course some free-trade 
fans would indeed reverse course at this cru- 
cial point), it is suggested that “small” Gov- 
ernment loans to business might be sufficient, 
and perhaps there might be some Federal 
retraining of displaced workers. 

Yet it might be discovered that any compe- 
tent European manufacturing enterprise, 
starting out with wage rates at a fraction of 
the American pay scale, could murder its 
competitors on U.S. soil within just the 
time it takes to tool up for cost-cutting mass 
production and to set up sales outlets. Prod- 
uct by product, American producers could 
find their prices too high to meet competi- 
tion. 

Indeed, it is conceivable the transatlantic 
pricing gap could grow even faster under 
free trade than through protectionism, 
since it would permit a European factory to 
tackle products for which there is as yet no 
mass demand within the Common Market; 
it could first wipe up established American 
demand and take its time cultivating cus- 
tomers on its own continent. And such a 
European factory might well belong to a U.S. 
company, of course; any corporation would 
be less than alert if it failed to join the 
stampede. 

FAINT COMPARISON 

Searching for an image of what this could 
mean for America, one is reminded of New 
England losing business to the South. But 
this may be too faint by far, for the southern 
cost-price advantages which idled many an 
old mill in New Engiand were of lower mag- 
nitude than those the Common Market could 
apply to all America. If every damaged US. 
business and every displaced worker is to be 
granted Government relief, how many will 
be left to finance the subsidies? 

When confronted with such prophecies of 
calamity, the proponents of free trade can— 
and do—raise honest objections. At least 
three are worth consideration: 
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1. A Europe already boasting full employ- 
ment cannot possibly flood America with its 
output; it would simply run out of man- 
power. 

This argurient has merit; certainly labor 
may ultimately set some ceiling on Common 
Market production. But the essential char- 
acteristic of any shift from shopcraft to mass 
production is that more goods can be turned 
out with less labor—and such a shift is the 
chief meaning of the Common Market. 

2. You can count on the ingenuity of 
American business to counter the tide of im- 

by selling more U.S. goods in Europe; 
they've done it over tariff walls, so they can 
surely find a way of doing it in a Common 
Market with lower duties. 

Never underestimate the power of the U.S. 
businessman. But one gets the impression 
his ingenuity is perforce now more occupied 
in choosing additional plant sites within the 
Common Market than in promoting exports 
to it. 

And let a word be spoken in respect for 
European businessmen. The best have not 
lacked vigor; their limitation has been they 
could not make every industry strong in 
every little national market; it is the scat- 
tered gaps and weaknesses which afforded the 
widest openings to U.S. exports. 

As the Common Market congeals, an 
American exporter of any item will encoun- 
ter in the marketplace of every member 
nation the strongest production offensive 
that can be mounted in any one of them. 
That strength can be mobilized with as- 
tonishing speed. Europe is not lacking in 
huge industrial organizations, under one 
corporate roof or linked by cartel. 


SPECIALIZED PRODUCTION 


A giant such as Unilever or Philips Lamp, 
which has long embraced all Europe yet has 
hitherto been cramped by the necessity for 
small-scale output of nearly all of its prod- 
ucts in nearly every nation, can now reas- 
sign each plant to specialized production 
on a ponderous scale, 

3. American scientists and engineers will 
keep the United States ahead in technology; 
foreign producers can capture the markets 
for old products, but our labs and drawing 
boards will keep U.S. factories in business 
by popping up with new products, 

A dismal outlook, if true. So we are to 
abandon settled bread-and-butter manufac- 
turing, and must perform in a constant, 
costly palsy of retooling, test-marketing and 
introductory sales campaigns. 

The inefficiency is too obvious to be long 
endured. 

Any business in possession of its wits 
would snatch up the American innovation 
and launch its production in Europe, at 
lower initial cost and with prospect of sus- 
tained output. 

And in the long run, would most advances 
originate in American minds? This Nation’s 
technological lead has stemmed not from 
a clause in the Constitution but from events 
of this century (we scarcely probed chemis- 
try until World War I cut off German ehem- 
ical supplies). By now research and gadg- 
etry design is laregly a function of mass 
production; any big producer supports a big 
talent stable, and can do so here or 

So the theoretical model of a Common 
Market and United States simply linked in 
free-trade tandem at the worst could hand 
over to European factories not only the 
Common Market and the world market but 
the American market as well. 

A case can be made that this need not 
happen, but it must rest on the proposition 
that far more will be changed than the trade 
rules. One hears hopeful talk that the 
Common Market will grossly inflate its 
wages, and by that route or another ex- 
perience a wild price inflation, 

It is not likely the Europeans will be so 
stupid, but at least this thought points 
vaguely toward the heart of the matter, 
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America can indeed thrive in competition 
with the Common Market, and the way it 
can do so is to equalize production costs. 

In all realism, the United States can only 
expect to achieve that essential parity 
through its own wisdom and effort. The 
wisdom will be hard to come by, and the 
effort will be agony. 

The true case for freeing trade is not that 
it offers easy innoculation against the pend- 
ing paralysis of the American economy. 
But merely that it could make possible 
and perhaps even force—a painful cure. 


Colonialism Myths 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is one of the most interesting and 
sensible letters I have received since 
coming to Congress more than 9 years 
ago. It is a realistic appraisal of 
American views on the question of 
colonialism and is all the more interest- 
ee because it comes from a naturalized 
citizen. 


Some of our State Department repre- 
sentatives who engage in a discussion 
of colonialism as the fashionable topic 
of the day might do well to consider the 
commonsense expressed in Mrs. Kout's 
letter. It is important that we focus the 
spotlight of truth upon the “Myths of 
Colonialism.” Certainly we should not 
endorse it, but we should ever be careful 
that we do not accept something worse 
as its alternative. 

I commend Mrs. Kout’s letter to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

San Jose, Cartr., December 29, 1961. 
Hon. CHARLES S. GUBSER, 
Bank of America Building, 
San Jose, Calif. 

My Dear Mn. Gupser: The United States 
of America is what it is today because 400 
years ago the colonialists, often called 
“moneymongrels, capitalistic idiots”, had 
the boldness to invest hard-earned money 
into adventurous prospects. 

Thirteen years ago our family came to 
this great and prosperous country. We 
were healthy, happy, and penniless. We 
worked hard for companies in which capital- 
ists had invested. Today we consider our- 
selves capitalists as, in turn, we bought a 
house and invested money, saved from earn- 
ings due to hard, cold labor. 

If someone would tell us as naturalized 
American citizens to go back to our native 
country, and the U.S. Government would 
confiscate our property, and give it to the 
Indians, it would be called injustice. 

The US. Government, however, supported 
this same injustice in foreign politics. 

The words “independence and colonialism” 
repeatedly misused by the pro-Communist 
delegations “brainwashed” our US. repre- 
sentatives and the American public. 

With the UN., the United States forced 
our allies off long-established properties, 
confiscated investments, and rendered the 
land to Communist-indoctrinated natives. 
These, incapable without funds, turned tem- 
porarily into neutralists to beg for American 
dollars. Thus, our tax money provides the 
capital to invest in building a Communist- 
dictated colonial empire. 
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Instead, the United States could help our 
allies to reform colonies into a true de- 
mocracy, the way the United States itself h 
done in the Philippine Islands. - 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Marra Kour. 


The Forgotten People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the fourth of 10 articles, part of a series 
which appeared in the New York World 
Telegram & Sun in October 1961 on the 
subject of the migrant worker in the 
United States. These articles were writ- 
ten by Dale Wright, World Telegram & 
Sun staff writer, who, for 6 months, lived 
and worked as a migrant worker along 
the Atlantic seaboard from Florida to 
New York. 

The article follows: 


SPEEDUP Forces MIGRANTS To Quit JOB BEFORE 
PAYDAY 
(By Dale Wright) 

What's it like working in a potato harvest? 
It's monotonous, brutal, strength-sapping 
labor. 

Toiling and sweating in the long potato 
rows, filling 100-pound sacks under the blaz- 
ing sun, tries any man’s endurance. But 
working in a potato-grading shed was even 
worse. 

In my travels as a migrant laborer, I found 
myself in the Florida town of Hastings. 
With 20 other workers, I had arrived there 
one morning last April in a bus. By early 
afternoon I was pushing a hand truck for 
Florida Planters, Inc. 

SPEEDUP ORDERED 

As a laborer, I grew up fast in this job. 

My job was to wheel the truck, loaded 
with four 100-pound sacks of potatoes, from 
the grader into boxcars and trucks. Often 
I had to jockey the handtruck as far as 200 
feet along a loading platform, then up a 
short ramp into the cars and trucks. 

I held up well for 6 hours, until the grader 
boss ordered a speedup. Loaders who 
took the potato sacks off a moving belt and 
stacked them on my handtruck were told 
to increase the number of sacks from four 
to five. This meant I would have to push 
500 pounds instead of 400 pounds up those 
ramps. 

COULDN'T DO IT 

I have my share of muscles and I had 
developed new ones as a migrant laborer but 
this new order sounded impossible. Once, 
twice, three times I tried to force that oyver- 
loaded handtruck up the ramp. I just 
couldn't do it, 

The grader boss came along and told me 
to quit dogging it, to go to work. I told 
him the 500-pound load was too much for 
me. He laughed at me. I told him I was 
quitting. 

I asked to be paid for the hours I had 
worked. The boss sneered. 

“Boy,” he said, “we don’t pay around here 
until Saturday and that’s 6 days away. You 
wanna hang around waitin’ for your pay and 
doin’ nothin’ ?” 

It wasn't until later that I got the picture. 
Other workers in Hastings told me that em- 
ployers often make the work so tough for 
migrants, particularly before payday, that the 
men quit and move on. 
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Rarely do they return for the wages due 
them. It was obvious to me that I had con- 
tributed my share of free labor. 

Sometimes, I learned, a worker will come 
back for the money owed him only to be 
brushed off again. The employer or con- 
tractor can't remember ever hiring him; or 
the records have been lost; or payday has 
Passed, or they're out of cash and the worker 
is told to come back the following week. 

These are just a few of the devices used to 
exploit the migrant farmworker. 

So I marked off to experience the $6—at 
$1 an hour—I had earned. It was worth it, 
to hear the stories of the other workers who 
had been swindled the same way. 

FILTH AT $1.50 A DAY 

I was dog tired when I limped away from 
that shed in Hastings. What I 
Wanted more than anything else—more than 
the 6 lousy bucks in uncollected pay—was 
a place to rest my aching bones. 

I learned quickly that a room and bath 
Were not to be found. Such accommoda- 
tions for migrants didn’t exist. I settled 
for what I could find: a seedy, dirty, 10-by- 
12 closetlike room in a boardinghouse. 
The bare mattress was so filthy I slept in my 
Clothes. The price was $1.50 a day. 

Nine other rooms, including some with 
families and children, were already occupied 
in the shanty. It was an ancient, one-story 
Wood structure, supported precariously at 
the corners by concrete blocks. 

The door to my room had no lock. It 
had long since been broken. To assure pri- 
vacy—and to guard against theft—I jammed 
a broken-legged chair against the door to 
keep it shut, 

WOMEN, KIDS USED 


There were kitchen facilities in the so- 
called house, but they were un- 
Usable, The three-legged kerosene stove 
Was charred a burnt black with grease. One 
corner of the stove was supported by a milk 
crate, A film of grime and grit covered the 
bottom of the stopped-up sink. 

The bathroom was even worse. After I 
Waited my turn—hours it seemed—I stepped 
inside and right into a wall of stench which 
turned my stomach. It was too much. I 
Went outside. 

I learned many other things. During the 
Peak of the potato harvest in Florida, men 

women are worked on the grader for as 
long as 15 hours daily. Some of the women 
me they were paid only 40 cents an 


I found an II-year-old boy who was 
Working 10 hours a day loading 100-pound 
Potato sacks onto trucks in the grading yard. 

The Federal Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
I was aware, prohibits child labor under 16 
at establishments producing goods for inter- 
State or foreign commerce. 

A Florida law prohibits child labor under 
16 except after school hours or during ‘school 
Vacations. The children I saw here were 
Working in April when the schools were in 
Session, 

WORK TILL MIDNIGHT 


1 At another grading shed in Hastings I 

Jung 9- and 10-year-olds loading the 100- 

potato sacks, They were working 

after school hours all right—from 3 p.m. 
Until midnight, 

John Kemp, owner of the ramshackle 

mominghouse where I lived for a while, told 


Š “Nothin’ unusual about kids workin’ down 
ere. I got four boys—9, 10, 13, and 14—all 
Workin" in the potato fields every day after 
School until it gets dark. They pay 7 cents 
a hundred pounds. When me and my wife 
and the boys all work, we can make $17 or 
$18 a day” 

In Hastings, I learned, there are schools for 
ghildren of year-round residents but none 
or children who come into town with their 
Parents to work on the season.” 
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So these latter youngsters, despite the laws 
aimed at protecting them, move from farm to 
farm with their parents and work right along 
with them in the fields, 

It's dirty, rotten work for adults, let alone 
children. 


Forty-ninth Armored Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the units ordered to active 
duty last fall by the President under the 
authority given him by the Congress, 
was the 49th Armored Division, a Na- 
tional Guard unit from the State of 
Texas. 

The Sixth District of Texas which I 
represent has three units with this Div- 
ision, Headquarters and Headquarters 
Company of the 386th Engineer Bat- 
talion of Bryan; Company A, ist ARB, 
144th Infantry of Cleburne; and Com- 
pany B, ist ARB, 144th Infantry of 
Waxahachie. 

The following article which appeared 
in the January 27 issue of the Army 
Times, indicates the fine state of readi- 
ness of this division, and I believe should 
be a real source of pride to the men of 
the 49th. 

CALLED-UP 49TH ARMORED WHIPPED INTO 

SHAPE 

Fort Polk, La—Texas 49th Armored Dl- 
vision, the first such National Guard division 
ever mobilized, has taken on the look of a 
well-trained, combat-capable Army division 
after 90 days of rigorous training at this 
southwest Louisiana post. 

The division, organized in 1947 and made 
up of 95 units in 74 Texas towns, is deep 
into its 13-week intensive combat training 

that is due to bring it to a high 
state of combat readiness. 

As the division begins to devote its time 
almost exclusively to field work, “a high 
degree of competence, experience and pro- 
fessional efficiency is obvious at a glance, 
even to the casual observer.” 

This was the way Maj. Gen. Harley B. 
West, division commander, summed up the 
readiness of the unit. 

Several units took to the field during 
Louisiana’s most bitter freeze since 1900. 
They braved snow, sleet and temperatures 
near zero to accomplish their training mis- 
sion, 

Pointing to the division's first 3 months 
on active duty, General West explained: 

“We've been through the frustrating 
shakedown period, finishing firing of individ- 
ual weapons, obstacle courses and the like, 

“Our newly assigned personnel have be- 
come integral parts of gun crews, armored 
rifle squads and tank crews. 

“Now we're going to put all this to work 
out In the field.” 

General West, a veteran of World War I, 
testified, “I've been observing field problems 
for 30 years. I've never seen as much in- 
terest and enthusiasm as is being displayed 
today on the part of the troops.” 

The more than 14,000 men of the armored 
division, 5,000 of which were reservists 
called to active duty to augment the unit, 
are presently undergoing thelr 10th week 
of intensive combat training in the piney 
woods of Fort Polk. 
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A three-day division field exercise will 
climax their 13-week readiness program Feb- 
ruary 15. 

That will not be all, though. After the 
initial program, they'll start over 
on their weak points. 

Lt. Col. Karl E. Wallace, the division's 
general staff officer in charge of training, 
pointed out that “then begins operational 
readiness training which will be composed 
of retraining where weaknesses have been 
noted.” 

Battalions-size units now are carrying on 
field training exercises. Throughout these 
periods they are continuously harassed by 
aggressor forces made up of the reconnais- 
sance battalions and other support units. 

Colonel Wallace said that this unit training 
involves weapons firing, battlefield tactics, 
camouflage and concealment procedures, 
medical evacuation practices and proper 
processing of prisoners. 

Before the operational readiness train- 
ing is over 49ers will have completed their 
annual weapons qualification as well as be- 
cominng famillarized with the new M-14 
rifle and the new M-60 machinegun, 

Three hundred of the new M-14 rifles, 
which makes every man a potential machine 
gunner, were received by the division for 
training in December, Familiari- 
zation firing will begin later this month. 

Many problems confronted the division 
when it closed on Fort Polk from points 
throughout Texas in the waning days of 
last October. 

The post had been closed for more than 
two years, Barracks weren't in the best of 
shape. Grass needed cutting. Euipment 
and clothing had to be issued. 

It whipped the post into livable condi- 
tion and dealt with the mountainous logis- 
tics problems Created by entering active 
duty, the receiving of filler personnel and 
moving into a stripped-down deactivated 
Army post. 


Passenger Service Curtailment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call to the attention of the House once 
again the serious problem involving rail- 
road passenger service across the Nation. 
By abandoning their passenger service 
the railroads are, I feel, not only hurt- 
ing the traveling public but, in the long 
run, are hurting themselves by destroy- 
ing one important segment of the trans- 
portation industry. 

In recent years we have seen pas- 
senger service on many railroads go 
steadily downhill. Fewer and fewer 
trains are available to the traveling pub- 
lic. People are discouraged from using 
the passenger trains which are available, 
and the vicious circle grows worse. 

I have introduced a bill, H.R. 9568, 
aimed at correcting this situation. 


Another example of just why my bill 
was introduced is carried in an editorial 
in the Falls City (Nebr.) Journal, This 
editorial touches upon both the needs of 
the people served and the potential harm 
which can come to the railroad and its 
stockholders. 
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The editorial follows: 

The State railway commission Friday au- 
thorized the Burlington railroad to discon- 
tinue passenger service on its line between 
Lincoln and St. Joseph, Mo. It was a sad 
day for us in Falls City, Salem, Dawson, 
Humboldt and Rulo. But it must have been 
an even sadder day for the Burlington rail- 
road. While the ending of the passenger 
service will leave Salem, Dawson, Humboldt, 
and Rulo without any passenger trains, the 
loss actually won't damage anything but 
their pride. But they soon will get used to 
it—just as they previously got used to the 
passing of the ox team, the grocer's delivery 
wagon and the horse and buggy. For the 
Burlington, the situation is different. It 
can’t go on indefinitely destroying its busi- 
ness in the name of economy and cost cut- 
ting. Yet that is the path some railroads 
are following, it seems to us. 


Feed Grain Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know the 1961 feed grain program was 
a success. We know that while this 
program goes only part of the way it has 
done immeasurable good in the economic 
life of our rural communities. 

We are looking forward to the exten- 
sion of this program in 1962. The farm- 
ers are facing this year with greater 
confidence knowing this program is be- 
ing extended. I should like to include 
with my remarks an editorial entitled 
“How Can the Feed Grain Plan Be 
Called a Failure” which was published 
in the Des Moines Register on Novem- 
ber 12, 1961. 

The editorial follows: 

How CAN THE Freep GRAIN PLAN Be CALLED 
A FAILURE? 

The emergency feed grain program is be- 
ing attacked as a costly failure. Some 
critics are urging that it be abandoned, and 
others are advocating a compulsory market- 
ing quota system for feed grains. This 
criticism seems premature in view of the 
record. 

Feed grain production in 1961 is estimated 
to be 11 percent smaller than in 1960, despite 
record high yields per acre. For the first 
time in 8 years it seems likely that the con- 
sumption of feed grain will be slightly re- 
duced but still exceed production. The De- 
partment of Agriculture expects the carry- 
over of feed grains next fall to decline to 80 
million tons. It was 85 million this year. 

Acreage in feed grains was reduced 16 per- 
cent, a substantial achieyement. If acreage 
can be kept at this level or reduced slightly 
more in the next few years, production 
should remain fairly well in balance with 
consumption. 

What is more important, this reduction 
should check expansion in livestock produc- 
tion. In figuring costs and returns on the 
program, we should not forget its main ob- 
jective—to prevent oversupply of livestock 
and low livestock prices. 

The cost of payments to farmers is higher, 
of course, since there was no special feed 
grain program last year. The cost of price 
support probably will be lower, despite a 
higher level of support, because less corn is 
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eligible. However, a change in accounting 
methods—to put them on a current basis— 
makes the 1962 expenditures look higher. 

Before we call the program a fallure, let's 
look at the full record—not just part of it. 
The yoluntary method of cutting output 
deserves further trial. 


Giving Wings to Your Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, January 11, the New Orleans Cham- 
ber of Commerce was honored by the 
presence of Stuart G. Tipton, president 
of the Air Transportation Association of 
America and chief spokesman for the 
scheduled air transport industry. 

Mr. Tipton spoke about the impor- 
tant and growing relationship between 
air transportation and the city of New 
Orleans. I think it is appropriate that 
such a forward-looking industry as air 
transportation has joined with New Or- 
leans in bringing the benefits of this new 
technology to the entire Delta area. 

Although Mr. Tipton's speech discusses 
New Orleans primarily, his remarks cer- 
tainly are applicable to any modern com- 
munity in this jet age. Thus, I would 
like to enter this speech into the RECORD. 

Givinc WINGS TO Your GROWTH 
(Address by Stuart G. Tipton, president, the 

Air Transport Association of America, Be- 

fore the Members’ Council of the Cham- 

ber of Commerce, New Orleans, La., Janu- 

ary 11, 1962) 

As an occasional visitor to New Orleans, 
Ihave an advantage that you residents might 
not have. I can appreciate fully the won- 
ders of this magnificent place—wonders that 
you might take for granted. I can sense 
with an excitement-like discovery the atmos- 
phere of history that permeates your every 
street and that envelops even the new 80 
that your heritage is constantly expressed. 

I can on each visit become absorbed again 
with the homes, the buildings, and monu- 
ments that recall the colorful history of New 
Orleans, and I can appreciate afresh the 
traditions and institutions that make this 
city one of the great cultural centers of the 
New World. And you can be sure I explore 
the menus ot your restaurants with the en- 
thusiasm of the tourist. 

I can also view your continuing business 
and industrial progress with the perspective 
of one looking at a series of before-and-after 
photographs. 

I am, of course, especially interested in 
the progress of aviation. Upon arrival here, 
I found myself in the midst of a whole new 
dimension in air-age productivity. I looked 
across an improved and expanded airport, 
now geared to handle intercontinental air 
operations. I examined the modern design 
and functional efficiency of your imposing 
new terminal building. I witnessed a 
rhythm of flight schedules fanning out in 
practically every heading of the compass— 
fieets of jet-powered giants moving people, 
the products of industry, and the U.S. mails 
at double time. 

But there’s more to the busy, modern 
airport than meets the eye. Behind the 
glamor and excitement of it all is an air 
facility hard at work, helping to build local 
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progress. For this is the air age in the 
development of transportation, and the mod- 
ern aviation establishment forms the foun- 
dation upon which an area’s economic pros- 
pects are built in this day. 

From every corner of this industrious area, 
you can trace new enterprise, new growth, 
new progress directly to your aviation activ- 
ities. I dare say, for example, that the highly 
sophisticated state of your aviation facilities 
and services was a major consideration in 
the recent selection of the New Orleans area 
as an assembly site for the Saturn missile, 

Behind the scenes of the busy airport is 
also a story of energetic civic and business 
leadership, of men and women profoundly 
aware of the power of air transport—and in- 
tent on harnessing it for the benefit of their 
people, their commerce and industry, their 
social and cultural advancement, 

This is not surprising since New Orleans 
has achieved greatness in large measure 
through transportation. As we all know, 
New Orleans is a classic example of the 
principle that cities cannot thrive without 
modern transportation. The founders of 
your city obviously knew this principle well. 
Locating the Crescent City on both the 
mighty Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico, 
they took maximum advantage of the most 
efficient transportation of the day. At such 
a strategic location, it was inevitable, that 
New Orleans would become the gateway to 
the new territory—over the Old Spanish Trail 
to the West Coast and up the Mississippi to 
the top of America. 

Later came the railroads, Then modern 
highways. And then came the flying ma- 
chine, and again New Orleans acted—this 
time to accommodate an unproved form of 
transportation that moved in the sky. His- 
tory proves that the vision of the local avia- 
tion pioneers was sound; today the air age is 
full blown. Today the U.S. scheduled air- 
lines top both the railroads and buslines 
combined in intercity passenger miles. 
Three out of every four Americans who go 
abroad travel by air. Air freight meanwhile, 
is the fastest growing form of air traffic. 
And the post office is turning to the airways 
to bring new speed and efficiency to the 
movement of the regular mails. 


And the air age has made the New Orleans 
Moisant International Airport the gateway 
to all the Americas." 

This achievement is a tribute to a lot of 
people. It is a tribute to city officials over 
the years, the aviation planners, the airport 
managements. More likely than not, I fear, 
this achievement represents many a struggle, 
dragging along those who would believe, per- 
haps, that New Orleans could still trust in the 
stimulus of the Old Spanish Trail for its 
progress in this modern day. 

The work of the air age in the progress of 
New Orleans is a tribute, furthermore, to the 
foresight and vigor of numerous civic and 
business organizations, and of many individ~-' 
uals who have been truly ambitious for the 
future of their city.. Indeed, you, the cham- 
ber of commerce, with your single purpose 
of community progress, have performed a 
brillant role of leadership, Your 1961 year- 
end report—describing some 20 major civic 
developments in which you have been ac- 
tive—indicates the determination with which 
you pursue your mission of local growth and 
prosperity. 

Let us examine briefly the fruits of your 
labors in promoting aviation. First of all, 
aviation is now a prime employer in this 
community. The number of men and wom- 
en who earn their livelihood at New Orleans 
airports totals well over 3,000. Their yearly 
income runs around $25 million. But this 
is Just the beginning; airport activities gen- 
erate many more jobs throughout the area. 
I am speaking of the people engaged in 
enterprises whose success is wholly or partly 
dependent upon air commerce, such as the 
suppliers of aviation fuel, the operators of 
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limousine and taxi services, and the travel 
agencies, to mention but a few. Using the 
yardstick of a leading research organization, 
you can figure that the number of people 
Whose jobs are directly related to air opera- 
tions runs in excess of 8.000, and that their 
combined income exceeds $60 million a year. 

Aviation stimulates the local economy in 
Other substantial ways. The airlines require 
Some 100,000 different goods and serv- 
ices, on a continuing basis, to keep them 
fying. It is estimated that the airlines 
alone pump $20 million a year into the local 
economy in terms of local purchases to sup- 
Pert operations. 

As many New Orleans businesses and in- 
dustries have found, the air age opens doors 
to brandnew markets. It enables them to 
Sell and “deliver the goods" In distant places 
as swiftly as their competitors. And it per- 
Mits them to compete pricewise, too, be- 
cause the speed and convenience of alr 
freight reduces the overall costs of distribu- 
tion. The fact that airfreight tonnage out 
of here has increased by 60 percent in the 
Past 2 years gives you an idea of how effec- 
tively the air age is stretching the distribu- 
tion arms of New Orleans industry. 

One of the most dramatic examples con- 
cerns the distribution of fresh foods. Thanks 
to the speed of alrtreight, we who live in 
the more northerly latitudes can also enjoy 
in January the fresh vegetables and seafoods 
that you harvest here in the South. 

The local service airlines are giving wings 
to wholesalers and distributors working out 
Of New Orleans. These airlines permit you to 
Make quick trips into areas which, for all 
Practical purposes, were inaccessible via 
Bround transportation because of the time 
Involved. 

The city with wings attracts vacationists, 
business travel and conventions, stimulating 
the tourist and retail community. As you 
of the chamber of commerce have noted, your 
alr services have brqught “untold thousands 
to this area, not only as pleasure tourists, 
but also on business trips.” And “package 
Vacation plans for Mardi Gras and midwinter 
Sports carnivals have attracted thousands 
from points too distant to make surface 
travel feasible for a short stay.“ 

Currently, the volume of passengers using 
Moisant International exceeds 114 million 
a year. It is estimated that over one-half 
Million of these passengers are visitors to 
the city. The contribution these visitors 
Make to the New Orleans economy must 

enormous. According to the Interna- 
Association of Convention Buredus, a 
typical delegate stays an average of 4 days 
and he spends $31 each day. By this yard- 
Stick, it is conceivable, therefore, that the 
“million visitors who come here by air 
Tepresent $67 million worth of business an- 
Rually to the hotels, restaurants, shops, 
3 and the other attractions of this 


Surely this helps to explain the recent 
Or uncement by segments of the New 
leans hotel industry to expand capacity 
Nd services. In an editorial salute, you 
“ae recall, the Times-Picayune said this 
ction illustrates the determination to 
Pact the challenge of accelerating city prog- 


You see a great deal of evidence of the 
S wing power of modern air facilities—the 
The they attract new industry into a region. 
tio re is no doubt that Moisant Interna- 
free influenced the establishment of water- 
tiene industrial sites stretching for miles in 
al er direction of the airport. And all 
nant the way, jobs multiply—such as the 

ditional 5,000 employees needed for the 
e project. 
the e location of Moisant Airport has been 

chief impetus behind the tremendous 
Porti in population and civic development 
the town of Kenner. I understand the 
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population there has increased fivefold since 
World War II—and that the valuation of 
land in that community has risen fourfold. 

What the air age is doing in this region 
it is doing on a grand scale for the Nation 
as a whole. It is helping to make us a 
Nation of nelghbors—New York with Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota with Louisiana, It is help- 
ing to create a world of neighbors. It is 
bringing new speed, efficiency, and economy 
to our defense establishment. It is assuring 
our Nation a powerful airlift in reserve, ready 
for ony national emergency. The air age 
is giving wings to the national economy. 

There is, however, a sad note of irony in 
this dynamic role that air transport plays 
in building communities and Nations. It 
was-expressed with vivid clarity recently by 
one of the Nation's foremost writers on eco- 
nomics, Robert L. Heilbroner. He said that 
transportation companies are making huge 
amounts of money—but for others. He said 
that “transportation channels, when laid in, 
make possible an enormous surge of eco- 
nomic activity which was previously impos- 
sible,” But he said that transportation is 
not sharing in the rewards of this economic 
growth to the extent that it should. 

This is certainly true of air transporta- 
tion. In the year just ended, the U.S. sched- 
uled airlines carried about 58 million pas- 
sengers a total of 40 billion passenger-miles. 
We carried a record total of over 1 billion 
ton-miles of freight. And what did we get 
for all this? Our domestic trunk airlines 
lost an estimated $30 million. 

The chief cause of our problem is the 
failure of traffic to increase as expected— 
the failure of traffic to increase at anything 
near the rate of previous years. 

Where are we going to turn for the traffic 
growth we need? We look first of all, of 
course, to ourselves. And I can assure you 
that airline managements are making every 
imaginable effort to promote business. They 
have made their product absolutely the 
world’s finest in transportation, They are 
making revolutionary improvements in res- 
ervations, ticketing, and baggage-handling 
techniques. And, as the airline salesmen 
represented here today will testify, they are 
working overtime at the promotion and sale 
of their product. 

Finally, despite some recent modest fare 
increases, they have kept their price down. 
Despite inflation, the consumer's dollar goes 
a lot further in air transportation today than 
it did 10 or 20 yeas ago. For instance, in 
1950, the average secretary in this country 
could purchase 993 miles of air travel on her 
wages for 1 week's work. Today, a week's 
wages buys her about 1,500 miles of air trav- 
el—and she has better service, and more serv- 
ice available to her than 10 years ago. 

The efforts of the airlines to promote busi- 
ness and revenues, by the way, have been 
matched by efforts to reduce costs on the 
other side of the ledger. I am speaking of 
such things as the careful control of capacity, 
in terms of seat-miles available, and the pool- 
ing of aircraft parts which permits them to 
reduce the huge, expensive inventories that 
each carrier must maintain at various loca- 
tions on its system. 

In effecting these efficiencies, the airlines 
do not, of course, relax on safety in any way. 
Despite their financial problems, they con- 
tinue to devote their primary efforts and 
considerable expense toward providing the 
American public with the safest air trans- 
portation possible. 

There is no such thing in the airline busi- 
ness as deferred maintenance. Nothing can 
be postponed; every airplane undergoes me- 
ticulous inspection and maintenance on a 
daily basis—plus extra inspections before 
each flight. Airlines spend about $114 mil- 
lion every day to inspect and maintain alr- 
craft, And to maintain operational profi- 
ciency, they spend millions more in training 
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and testing personnel. Currently, the an- 
nual figure tops the $60 million mark. 

By way of a tangible example of what is 
involved in the continuing quest for a per- 
fect safety record, each jet airliner you see 
carries close to a million dollars worth of 
electronic safety gear. 

I think the improving trend of the airline 
safety record over the years demonstrates 
the success with which the industry has 
pursued this primary objective. The year 
1961 was one of the safest in air transport 
history. The fatality rate was thirty one- 
hundredths per 100 million Passenger-miles 
of travel. To translate this into terms that 
are meaningful, let me say that you are about 
seven times safer flying with us than travel- 
ing in your family sedan. Or, if you began 
flying with us on last New Year's Day, and 
could fly 8 hours a day at an average jet 
speed of 600 miles an hour, you would have 
to keep flying until the year 2144 before you 
could expect to become involved in a fatal 
accident. 

In addition to what the airlines themselves 
are doing to control costs and increase traf- 
fic, there must be a reexamination of certain 
Government practices that hold back traffic 
growth. As you know all too well, the 10- 
percent tax on common-carrier travel is still 
with us. This keeps the lid securely clamped 
down on a major potential travel market. 
The tax was enacted almost 22 years ago, 
during wartime, with the expressed intent 
of making you stay at home. Obviously, 
this is the worst possible period in our 
history to make people stay home. 

There are, of course, other major obstacles 
that must be cleared away. There is the 
continuing problem of the Military Air 

Service, or MATS, as it is called. 
It is the biggest airline in the free world; 
its cargo traffic tops the combined interna- 
tional tonnage of all the free world's civil 
airlines. A huge portion of this traffic has 
no business moving via this State-owned 
airline; and a military air arm has no busi- 
ness engaging in commercial-type opera- 
tions. It is tantamount to the military 
running its own railroad tracks in Louisiana, 
a State already served by 13 railroads. 

There is another roadblock that should 
be called to your attention, and this affects 
all common carriers. I am talking about the 
Government's transportation procurement 
practices. In buying transportation from 
civil carriers, the Government insists upon, 
and gets, a cut rate. In many cases, these 
discriminatory ratés are forced to unreason- 
ably low levels—often times below cost when 
it comes to air transportation. 

There is the problem of the exempt car- 
riers—those lines which siphon off traffic 
where they want, when they want. They 
shave prices just enough to get business, 
then operate pretty much as they please. 

To date, it seems, the Government has 
tried to bend or remake the law to fit these 
operators. Various events and incidents in 
the past few months, however, have empha- 
sized the fact that the full measure of public 
and financial responsibility that must be 
required of air carriers is lacking with at 
least some of these exempt airlines. The 
public has a right to expect that this will be 
corrected. : 

What is needed Is a rebirth of values, a 
general recognition of the simple truth that 
this Nation cannot succeed in peace or in 
war unless its civil transportation systems 
are financially sound. It must be r 
that what air transport is doing for New 
Orleans, it is doing for the Nation as a whole. 

There must be an awareness of the essefi- 
tial defense role of the U.S. airlines that 
the military is relying upon a jet-powered, 
financially capable airline industry. 

And it must be recognized that the jet 
airliner is a dynamic force in efforts to create 
& world of nations living in peace. A visit 
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to your new terminal at Moisant Interna- 
tional will show you this people-to-people 
exchange in action, 

If this Nation expects its air industry to 
do all these things, there will have to be a 
new coordination of policies at the Federal 
level and a removal of practices that under- 
mine those policies. Let us hope that this 
can begin now, as the administration and 
the Congress sit down to deliberate new 
policies and programs for the new year. 

You people who are building New Orleans 
and Louisiana, who have worked so hard to 
give wings to your growth, have every reason 
to insist upon the creation of a climate of 
opportunity for air transport on the na- 
tional level. You have a vital stake in this 
because you must rely more and more upon 
the air age for continued progress with each 


passing year. 

I would suggest that our Federal Govern- 
ment take a page out of your program to 
promote essential enterprise for the public 
good, as expressed last week in one of the 
Nation's foremost business magazines. It 
was an ad in which the Louisiana Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry listed rea- 
sons why you should choose this State for 

. The department concluded its 
listing with these words: 

“Add labor, transportation, and abundant 
water for an atmosphere where industrial 
climate is a lot more than weather.” 


Lining House Preserved in Historic 
Charleston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks to the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I would like to call attention to restora- 
tion work being accomplished in his- 
toric old Charleston, S.C. 

The Lining House—America’s first 
house of meteorology—is being restored 
by persons interested in seeing the 
charm and beauty of their graceful sea- 
port city retained. 

An article in Weatherwise, a publica- 
tion of the American Meteorological So- 
ciety, tells of the restoration efforts: 

AMERICA'S Pimst HOUSE or METEOROLOGY 

It is generally agreed that Dr, John Lining 
of Charleston, S.C., deserves the honor of 
being the first in the British American 
colonies to make continuous daily weather 
observations with instruments over an ex- 
tended period of time. His thermometer 
shelter was located at his place of residence 
at King and Broad Streets in the heart of 
old Charleston. 

Lining’s valuable records commenced in 
April 1737 and continued at least until 1753. 
Usable summaries of these, as well as de- 
scriptions of his instruments, were published 
In the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society in London in 1748 and 1753. 

John A. Cummings, meteorologist in 
charge of the Weather Bureau office in 
Charleston, wishes to call the attention of 
Weatherwise readers to current plans to 
restore the original Lining residence to its 
former colonial elegance: 

“The Lining building contained a drug- 
store until a few months ago when Dr. 
Poulnot, the last owner, decided to retire. 
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He sold the building to the owners of Ber- 
lin's Mens Store, across the street, who 
wishes to improve the property to enhance 
the appearance of the neighborhood. 

“A strong sentiment, however, was aroused 
by the public for the preservation of the 
building as a historical monument, and the 
Berlin brothers agreed to give the Preserva- 
tion Society of Charleston an option to re- 
purchase the property at their cost. The 
society proposes to restore the building to 
its original appearance, most of which has 
been preserved and to use a part of the 
lower floor of the building as headquarters 
for the society. 


National Library of Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 5 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, last 
month the new National Library of Medi- 
cine in Bethesda, Md., was dedicated in 
ceremonies which included an address by 
the Honorable Lister HILL, senior Sena- 
tor from Alabama. This great Library 
represents a monumental step forward 
in the progress of men in mobilizing the 
resources of the mind and intellect. 

The National Capital, the seat of 
American Government and the center of 
the free world, also merits a great repu- 
tation for its growing scientific academic 
and intellectual community. The dedi- 
cation of this Library adjacent to the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health and the Na- 
tional Naval Medical Center in Mont- 
gomery County, Md., is an additional 
asset enhancing the reputation of Metro- 
politan Washington as a leading center 
of medical knowledge. 

The dedication ceremonies were at- 
tended by many of the men and women 
who have made this new Library a reality 
and who will put its facilities to work. 
Taking part in the dedication ceremonies 
were Dr. Worth B. Daniels, Chairman, 
Board of Regents; the Honorable Abra- 
ham Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; Senator Hill; His 
Excellency Alexis S. Liatis, Ambassador 
of the Royal Greek Government; and 
Dr. Frank B. Rogers, Director of the Na- 
tional Medical Library. 

I am privileged to append in the Rec- 
orp of the House the remarks these gen- 
tlemen made in connection with the 
dedication of the National Library of 
Medicine: 

DEDICATION CEREMONIES, NATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
MEDICINE, DECEMBER 14, 1961 
(Remarks of Dr. Worth B. Daniels, Chairman 
of the Board of Regents, National Library 

of Medicine, presiding) 

(National anthem and invocation.) 

Today we come together to dedicate a 
great new facility for the greatest medical 
library in the world, the National Library 
of Medicine. By happy circumstance, we 
are also celebrating the 125th anniversary 
of the institution founded in 1836 by the 
558 General of the Army, Dr. Joseph 


The Library has had many homes during 
its lifetime—during the Civil War in rented 
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rooms over the old Riggs Bank Building, 
then in the old Ford Theater Building, and 
since 1887 in the red brick building on the 
Mall. Now at long last the Library has a 
magnificent new home commensurate with 
its impressive programs. It is a matter of 
profound regret that construction has been 
delayed and that the building is incomplete 
and unfinished at this time. The actual 
move of library collections and operations 
probably cannot be completed before early 
spring. In the name of the Board of Re- 
gents, I call upon all those whose responsi- 
bility it is to oversee construction to see 
to it that this building is completed and 
made ready for occupancy at the earliest 
possible date. 

We have received many messages of con- 
gratulations on this occasion from all over 
America and from all over the world. I 
cannot read them all, but there is one which 
I want to share with you. It is from the 
President of the United States, who because 


- of the pressure of world affairs is unable to 


be with us on this occasion. He has written 
as follows: 

“The dedication of the new National Li- 
brary of Medicine perpetuates a distin- 
guished history extending back to the early 
days of our Nation. This enterprise has my 
congratulations and best wishes for a new 
era of outstanding service to medical knowl- 
edge throughout America and around the 
world. 

“JoHN F. KENNEDY," 

For the last 10 years I have been more 
or less intimately associated with this Li- 
brary. This has been a memorable experi- 
ence, one which I am proud to have been 
privileged to share with many people on this 
platform and in this audience. It is a 
pleasure, on behalf of the Board of Regents, 
to extend our thanks to all those who have 
supported this institution through the years, 
to all those who fought the good fight and 
never gave up hope, to all those whose coun- 
sel served so well in planning and in bring- 
ing to fruition the programs which con- 
tribute to the Library's greatness, to all 
those whose efforts are imbedded in the very 
fabric of the Library's structure. 

Many of these people are here today; I 
wish I could introduce them all, but obvi- 
ously I cannot do that; the list is a long 
one. 

The distinguished group at the rear of 
the platform is the present membership of 
the Board of Regents. I shall introduce by 
Serres only two of them, to represent them 
all. 

Lt. Gen. Leonard D. Heaton, the Surgeon 
General of the U.S. Army. If the Army had 
not carefully nurtured this library for over 
100 years, we would have little to celebrate 
today. 

Dr. Luther L. Terry, the Surgeon General 
of the U.S. Public Health Service. Dr. Terry 
heads the Service which is now responsible 
Se the stewardship of the library's activi- 
ties. 

We have with us today the Representatives 
in Congress of the Sixth District, Maryland, 
the district in which the library makes its 
rie! home: Congressman CHARLES MATHIAS, 

r. 

(Introduction of distinguished physicians 
and librarians.) 

The Secretary of a great Department of 
the Federal Government is at once the most 
enviable and the most unenviable of men— 
enviable for the vast opportunities for serv- 
ice which are his, unenviable for the harass- 
ment and punishing load of work which he 
must carry. I am proud to introduce to you 
a great Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, a man who serves his country with 
passion and skill, and who does not wince 
at the burden. I give you the Honorable 
Abraham Ribicoff. 
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ADDRESS BY ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, DELIVERED 
AT DEDICATION OF NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDI- 
CINE, BETHESDA, MD., THURSDAY, DECEMBER 
14, 1961 


“With pleasure and pride, I greet you on 
behalf of the President of the United States. 

“When he was serving in the Senate, the 
President coauthored with the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama the legislation which 
authorized the construction of this build- 
ing. And he retains a very great personal 
interest in this library which enriches our 
lives, which contributes to our growing in- 
tellectual heritage, and which improves 
Worldwide communication in the sciences 
and humanities. 

“We all are proud today. 

We are proud that the National Library 
of Medicine is part of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. We are 
Proud of the contributions of the Depart- 
Ment to the library’s development. We are 
Proud of the interest and devotion of the 

d of regents, the library's director and 
Staff, and its many friends who have worked 
80 hard to make their dream a reality. We 
are proud for the American people in this 
Breat national resource for the public health 
and the advancement of medical science. 

One hundred and twenty-five years ago, 
as one of his last official acts, Dr. Joseph 
Lovell, Surgeon General of the U.S. Army, 
authorized a budget item which called for 
$150 for medical books.’ Thus simply and 
modestly the amassing of the great 
collection which is today the National Library 
of Medicine. This country owes a great debt 
to Dr. Lovell and to generations of Army of- 
ficers who followed him for their vision and 
Perseverance. 

“Great research and teaching libraries do 
Not drop full grown from the vine. They re- 
Quire long, hard years of nurture—in the 
8athering of materials, in the assembling of 
à skilled staff, in the development of a wide 
mee of facilities for the people who use the 

brary. 

8 We say ‘well done’ to all who have carried 
5 and who have added to the library’s 
8 We hope that during the next hun- 
$i d years we can carry out our responsibili- 

wid With equal success. i 
2 That will be no easy task. Medical liter- 
ropa has grown at an enormous rate. In the 

years since the ‘Index Medicus’ was be- 
Mih the periodical literature of medicine has 
it tiplied sixfold. There is no doubt that 

Will increase still further as research ex- 


Pands and as medical care is brought to more 


and more people. 
10 Undoubtedly librarians must occasionally 
predicted by Harvey Cushing 35 
for ‘when every tree has been felled 
Paper, every calf for leather, and the few 
haired and ill-nourished people left in 
of woe will be madly making card indices 
able Volumes which have filled every avail- 

ar Any in which they can be stored.’ 
‘x inet this—or something like this—is what 
oF titution such as the National Library 
nyt cine must anticipate and plan for, It 
t make room for an ever-growing body of 
desi cage. And this is why a new building, 
3 n crit an eye to the future, was such 
ine thinking about this library, I was re- 
prod, ed of a phrase used by the talented 
pit 8 director of Arena Stage, to de- 
‘th their just completed new bullding— 
© enclosing of an idea.’ 


The structure we dedicate today, like the 
ce Stage, encloses an idea. Thig idea is 
ng less than the condition of man. 
ides is a living fund of knowledge, sery- 
8 health workers everywhere. 

ee idea is a permanent home—of the 
and est quality, the finest design, furnished 
equipped to meet the most modern li- 
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brary standards—for the world's greatest 
collection of medical literature. 

“When we think of a library, we tend to 
think of a repository, a storehouse. The 
picture in our mind is static. 

“Actually, the key to greatness in Ubraries 
is movement. The most important thing 
about a library is not what is there but 
how it is used. The great library is not a 
hoard of knowledge but a relay station, It 
is more a transmitter than a receiver. 

“The National Library of Medicine has 
passed this test of greatness with high hon- 
ors. Someone has called a specialized li- 
brary such as this one ‘the collective mem- 
ory of the profession.’ Like a human mem- 
ory, it sorts, sifts, analyzes, and recalls 
information in a purposeful way. 

"The statistics on quantity and variety 
of materials recelved here are impressive, 
but the statistics on materials disseminated 
are more meaningful, Every month, despite 
cramped and archaic facilities in the old 
building, the library staff has answered more 
than 10,000 separate requests. 

“Each of these requests comes here be- 
cause this is the best—very often the only— 
source. Let us consider a few. 

“Researchers are designing an elaborate 
and complex study on a form of heart dis- 
ease. Thanks to this library, they learn of 
work reported only in an obscure European 
journal, in a language familiar to none of 
them, which enables them to redesign their 
project, eliminate an area already explored, 
concentrate on another. 

“A medical educator is in process of de- 
veloping a brandnew course in a swiftly 
evolving specialty. Thanks to this library, 
his students will receive the essence of the 
world's total knowledge on the subject. 

“A surgeon, thanks to this library, learns 
of a refinement of a technique with which 
he saves a life. 

“A practitioner, thanks to this library, is 
able to treat a patient suffering from a dis- 
ease rarely seen in our country. 

“A scientist, thanks to this library, takes 
one clue from an Indian medical journal, an- 
other from a Greek periodical, adds them 
to his own experience, and pioneers an en- 
tire line of investigation. 

“The National Library of Medicine broad- 
casts thousands of capsules of knowledge 
every year. Who can say where and when 
the vibrations stop? Who can say how many 
lives are touched and prolonged? 

“What is more, the improvement of med- 
ical communication is high on the list of 
this Library’s objectives. A few months ago, 
for example, the Library proposed, and I ap- 
proved, a project to develop a computer- 
based system for its bibliographical services. 
Known as MEDLARS (for Medical Literature 
Analysis and Retrieval System) it will make 
use of the latest electronic equipment. A 
pioneering venture in the library field, it will 
be designed to process several hundred thou- 
sand pieces of bibliographic information 
each year. I understand that in response 
to a specific request for publications on a 
single disease category, MEDLARS will be 
able to sort out and reproduce a list chosen 
from over a million possible articles in a very 
short time. 

“Of course, it will take a few years to de- 
velop, install, and test the new system. But 
this is the kind of operation that the new 
building is designed for and that the Library 
staff plans to stimulate. 

“Obviously the National Library of Medi- 
cine, an ancient institution by American 
Standards, is still lively, still growing, still 
vigorous, ready to point the way through 
the jungle of medical publications. And it 
is ready also to think of new ways to dis- 
pense our greatest export—the export of 
knowledge and ideas. 

“As a layman, may I say the prognosis for 
the next 100 years seems good. 
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“Mr. Chairman, congratulations to you and 
the present and past members of the Board 
of Regents who worked so hard to give the 
Library this fine new home. Congratula- 
tions also to the farsighted legislators who 
here demonstrated their concern for the 
progress of medical research, medical educa- 
tion, and medical care. And congratulations 
to the members of the health professions on 
the rebirth of this marvelous facility, which 
belongs to them. 

“And I say to the staff of the Library: You 
haye our best wishes. You carry our high 
expectations as you set about your tasks in 
this new building whose simple elegance of 
structure embodies at once the great im- 
portance and the social usefulness of your 
work to our country and to all mankind.” 

When, 5 years ago, the legislation which 
reestablished this Library and which assured 
the construction of this new building was 
finally passed, it was all but inevitable that 
the sponsor of that legislation would be the 
senior Senator from Alabama. No man of 
our generation, no man in the history of 
this Nation, has done so much in fashioning 
the legislative bases on which major ad- 
vances in health are structured, I give you 
Senator Lister HILL, who will present the 
dedication address. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR LISTER HILL, NATIONAL 
LIBRARY OF MEDICINE DEDICATION, DECEMBER 
14, 1961, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, 
BETHESDA, MD. 


“On this now hallowed ground that only 
a quarter of a century ago was a sleepy 
Maryland farm we are assembled today to 
dedicate the new home of the National Li- 
brary of Medicine. 

“Although this Library has been in exist- 
ence for 125 years, it now takes its ap- 
propriate place among this great complex 
of buildings devoted to the pursuit of medi- 
cal research and to the prolongation of 
human life. 

“Five years ago, in reporting the legisla- 
tion creating a National Library of Medicine, 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee summed up its importance in these 
words: 

‘The United States of America is the 
fortunate possessor of the greatest library 
of medicine in the world. The value of its 
contents is truly incalculable in that if they 
were once destroyed they could never be 
replaced, Its importance is immeasurable 
in that its services are essential to men and 
women engaged in medical research through- 
out the world; to our medical and dental 
schools; to practitioners in the health flelds 
throughout America; to scientists, to schol- 
ars, to public health workers and hospital 
administrators, and to our departments of 
Government.’ 

“But the Library is more than this—it is 
the repository of medical knowledge pain- 
stakingly accumulated over the ages. Each 


. Stone of this great edifice of knowledge is 


solidly rooted upon the fundamental archi- . 
tecture of the past. 

“John Morley, in his life of Gladstone, 
wrote that ‘every man of us has all the cen- 
turies in him.“ By the same token, every 
book in this library bears the invisible im- 
print of the timeless quest for medical 
knowledge. 

“From the ancient papyri of Egypt, 
through the first crude anatomical draw- 
ings of the Greeks, to the early printed vol- 
umes in Europe runs the steady stream of 
man's slow acquisition of knowledge con- 
cerning the human anatomy and the dis- 
eases which plague it. 

“There is much heartbreak in this story, 
for the pronouncement of new theories al- 
ways runs hard into the entrenched wall of 
the past. A William Harvey ridiculed for his 
pioneer description of the circulation of the 
blood; a Semmelweis hounded into insanity 
by his colleagues who scorned his insistence 
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upon antisepsis in childbirth; the early 
surgeons of America stoned by an indignant 
populace for dissecting cadavers in order to 
probe the mysteries of anatomy—these are 
but a few examples of the heroic struggles 
which led to the medical progress we cele- 
brate today. 

“In our present age of rapid communica- 
tion we sometimes fail to realize how diffi- 
cult, even a century ago, the transmission 
of medical knowledge was. 

“My father, a surgeon and practitioner of 
medicine for more than half a century, once 
illustrated the importance of such chance 
transmission of knowledge by telling me how 
in 1864 Joseph Lister, then at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, when walking home with 
the professor of chemistry, Thomas Ander- 
son, heard of certain papers on fermenta- 
tion and putrefaction which had been re- 
cently published by a then little known 
Prench chemist, Louis Pasteur. 

“Lister read these medical publications 
and found himself conyinced that minute 
living particles floating in the air often 
turned the surgery of his day into a charnel 
house, j 

“This casual meeting with Anderson, plus 
the reading of a medical article on carbolic 
acid, led in 1867 to Lister's laying down the 
great principles of the modern treatment of 
wounds. 


“Although the vast expanses once separat- 
ing the countries of the world have been 
greatly reduced through the advances of 
modern transportation and communications, 
the chance transmission of medical knowl- 
edge is still an occasional and wondrous 
phenomenon. 

“One night in 1949, in a Boston medical 
library, a prominent cardiologist read a pa- 
per by an Indian physician on the tranquil- 
izing effects of an ancient Indian snakeroot 
plant. Although this snakeroot plant had 
been used in India over the centuries for a 
wide variety of illnesses—epilepsy, insomnia, 
mental illness—it was practically unknown 
to the Western World until the publication 
in 1949 of a scientific article on it in a Brit- 
ish medical journal. So a chain of tenuous 
events across thousands of miles and hun- 
dreds of years opened the way to the pres- 
ent development of reserpine, which is today 
one of the most effective tranquilizing agents 
against hypertension and several forms of 
mental illness. 

"In this connection, it is interesting that 
the staff of the National Library of Medicine 
has reported that modern researchers borrow 
a great deal of older material: the rare 
books, the publications from remote por- 
tions of the globe, and in many foreign 


tongues. 

“As Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote, not all 
of the old literature of medicine is dead and 
not all the dead literature is old. 

“Without the resources of this great li- 
brary, the research which the Government is 
undertaking to aid its citizens to aid all 
mankind would, we might say, be tragically 
delayed. Research men might unwittingly 
do again what some research worker had 
many years ago done in a faraway land; all 
available pieces of information might not be 
brought to bear on current problems. 

“This library is the collective memory of 
mankind. Its purpose is to provide and 
maintain the record, for in a fundamental 
sense it is the guardian of the research re- 
sults that may be fruitfully exploited and 
incorporated in new efforts, new problems, 
and new achievements. 

“Above and beyond its task of carefully 
preserving the archives of medicine, the 
National Library of Medicine has the obli- 
gation of bringing the right medical book 
into the hands of the medical man at the 
right time. This it undertakes in its biblio- 
graphic publications, its Index Medicus, its 
catalogs and its other guides to the 
literature. 
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“In recent decades, as the stream of medi- 
cal publications cascaded into a flood, the 
library faced the challenge of developing 
new methods to digest this knowledge and 
make it rapidly available to the medical 
profession. Under forward-looking leader- 
ship, it has adapted a number of high-speed 
electronic machines to cope with the 
avalanche of medical literature. I am told 
that new electronic and computer develop- 
ments just over the horizon will provide ad- 
ditional keys to unlocking the precious 
treasures piled upon the miles and miles 
of its shelves. 

“It is most appropriate that this great 
library does now reside in close union with 
the National Institutes of Health. 

“Over the past quarter century, these In- 
stitutes have been expanded into what is 
the world’s largest research center dedicated 
to a mighty offensive against the many dis- 
eases which beset the family of many: This 
great complex of buildings is a magnificent 
affirmation of our country’s dedication to the 
alleviation of the sufferings of people—not 
only in America, but in all parts of the 
world. 

“Today the National Institutes of Health 
is the Mecca of medicine—the scientific 
shrine to which medical men from all parts 
of the world make pilgrimages each year. 
It stands today as a physical reminder of 
the truly international nature of medicine, 
for as the great Pasteur once wrote: 

‘Science does not belong to any country, 
because knowledge is a patrimony of 
humanity,’ 

“In the dissemination of this precious 
knowledge, the National Library of Medicine 
plays a vital role. In a discussion with 
John Shaw Billings, one of the original 
founders of the Library, a colleague re- 
marked: 

‘Libraries are quite as necessary as hos- 
pltals, or armies. Libraries are the bridges 
over which civilization travels from genera- 
tion to generation and from country to 
country.’ 

“Many of the building blocks of our civi- 
lization will be preserved here, and the rec- 
ord will celebrate man’s eternal quest for 
knowledge. As John Milton so aptly said: 

‘A good book is the precious lifeblood 
of a master spirit, embalmed and treas- 
ured up on purpose to a life beyond life’ 

“We stand at the threshold of a mighty 
era—a golden age of medicine. May I pre- 
dict that, within a relatively few short years, 
the world will see a monentous break- 
through of medical knowledge that will en- 
able us to to overcome many of the dread 
diseases that have plagued and baffled man 
through the ages. There is reason for con- 
fidence that this breakthrough will yield 
many answers in the battle against heart 
disease, cancer, mental illness and other 
crippling and degenerative diseases. 

“In this present time of seemingly in- 
terminable crises, when we hear much, too 
much of the forces of destruction, it rekin- 
dies our spirit and faith to draw refresh- 
ment from the deep well of the past in 
venerating the memory of those who have 
through the centuries dedicated themselves 
to improving the lot of man. 

In the last decade of the 19th century, 
in the preparation of his monumental] 14- 
volume Practice of Medicine, the eminent 
physician and renowned scholar Sir William 
Osler drew extensively upon the riches of 
this library. Let his words speak to us this 
day: 

‘We are here to add what we can to, not 
to get what we can from, life’ 

“To you librarians who are the heirs of 
the inspired founders of the National Li- 
brary of Medicine, those immortals, John 
Shaw Billings, Robert Fletcher and Fielding 
H. Garrison, to you who are the guardians 
of this knowledge which has been accumu- 
lated over the centuries, and to you whose 
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proud task it will be to preserve and en- 
shrine the advances of tomorrow we at this 
hour turn over this manificent building 
which will be a repository of ancient truths 
and future discoveries. May your beacon 
light ever be those words of beauty, those 
words of profound meaning from the Old 
Testament: 

‘Great is truth and mightly above all 
things.“ 

The history of medicine, as Senator HILLE 
has so well indicated, is a proud history, 
and we of the medical professions cherish it, 
We cherish it not least for the humanistic 
insights which it fosters, and for the glimpses 
into the whole development of our Western 
civilization which it affords, and often 
epitomizes. We are happy today to remember 
that the cradle of that civilization was in 
Greece. And we are happy to have with us 
the Ambassador of the Royal Greek Govern- 
ment, His Excellency Alexis S. Liatis, who 
will make a presentation on behalf of his 
government. 

(Presentation of cutting from Hippocrates 
oriental plane tree on the Island of Cos.) 
ADDRESS BY ALEXIS 8, LIATIS, AMBASSADOR OF 

GREECE, AT THE DEDICATION OF THE NEW Na- 

TIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE BUILDING AT 

THE NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, 

BETHESDA, MD., DECEMBER 14, 1961 

“It is a privilege to attend this ceremony 
and, on behalf of the town of Cos, formally 
present to the National Library of Medicine 
this cutting from the venerable plane tree 
under whose shade, according to legend, Hip- 
pocrates—the father of medicine—examined 
his patients and taught his students some 
25 centuries ago. 

“This ancient tree of Hippocrates is an 
imposing sight in the main square of Cos. 
With a circumference of nearly 50 feet, it 
is said to be one of the oldest and largest 
living trees in Europe. Its heavy branches 
extend in all directions around it and pillars 
have been built to support their weight. 

“The town of Cos, with a population of 
about 10,000, is the capital of the Dodecanese 
Island of Cos, which lies in the southeast of 
the Aegean Sea. A prosperous port in an- 
tiquity, it was also a center of health and 
medicine by reason of its salubrious climate 
and its renowned ferrous and sulphuric 
springs. Among the other centers of medi- 
cal science in the Greek world of the fifth 
century B.C., notably those of Cnidus in the 
nearby island of Rhodes, Crotona in Italy 
and also Sicily, Cos achieved the greatest 
fame as the birthplace and home of Hippoc- 
rates. 

“Under the leadership of this great mas- 
ter, Greek medicine was freed from the 
mysticism of the past with its reliance in 
supernatural forces as well as from the doc- 
trinaire approach of philosophical theory, 
and developed a new system based on scien- 
tific observation and experiment. 

Every illness,’ declared Hippocrates, has 
a natural cause; and without natural causes, 
nothing ever happens.“ Great stress was 
laid on the examination of pathological 
symptoms, Every part of the patient’s body 
would be examined thoroughly; the symp- 
toms of the illness would be carefully ob- 
served and compared with those of other 
recorded cases. When all the evidence had 
been gathered and evaluated, the physician 
would proceed to diagnosis and treatment 
entisfied that he had done his best and could 
now make a reasonably accurate prognosti- 
cation as to the future course of the dis- 
ease. The object was ‘to say what has been, 
b know what is, and to predict what will 

e z 

“Great emphasis was also laid on hygiene, 
propor body care, and diet. If necessary. 
and only then, the Hippocratic physician 
would resort to drugs, cuttings, and cau- 
terizing. 5. 
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“Hippocrates’ teachings are preserved in 
What is known today as the ‘Hippocratic 
Coliection,’ a group of about 70 treatises 
On various medical subjects. Experts 
theorize that these treatises are the work 
ot many authors; they even classify them 
into three distinct schools. Seven or eight 
Of these treatises, however, can be readily 
recognized as the product of genius. Their 
authorship is attributed elther to Hippocra- 
tes or to his closest disciples. 

“The achievements of the medical scien- 
tists of Hippocrates’ era are remarkable, 
Particularly if one considers the limited 
Means at their disposal and the fact that 

ction was prohibited by the morals 
of their time. Indeed, it took mankind 
Several centuries to advance medicine be- 
yond the stage where Hippocrates and his 
Contemporaries left it. ` 

"The most enduring contribution of Hip- 
Pocrates, however, is the spirit of humanity 
Which he imbued into medicine and the high 
5 of ethics and devotion to duty 
Which he set for the medical profession. 

“An international foundation dedicated 
to the father of modern medicine was es- 
tablished at his birthplace a little over a 
year ago. It is the International Hippo- 
Cratic Foundation of Cos, a private non- 
Profit organization. Its charter was 
Unanimously endorsed by the delegates to 
the XVII International Congress on the 
History of Medicine held in Athens and 
Cos in September 1960. 

The principal objective of the founda- 
tion is to create in the island of Cos an 
international medical center of research and 
Study based on the humanitarian prin- 
ciples of the Hippocratic philosophy and 
combining the spectacular achievements of 
Modern medical science with the Hippo- 
Cratic emphasis on clinical observation and 
Close personal relationship between patient 
and physician. 

‘The International Hippocratic Founda- 
tion of Cos aspires also to operate at its 
International Medical Center at Cos a 
Permanent medical seminary for students 
Sent there on a scholarship basis from all 
Parts of the world. Distinguished profes- 
sors of medicine from all countries will be 
invited to teach. The foundation also plans 
to convene at Cos every 5 years an inter- 
National conference for the discussion of 
Medical scientific and professional subjects. 

The foundation is administered by an in- 

tional general committee composed of 
University professors of medical history and 
an executive council whose five members 
are elected. Physicians from all over the 
ee are invited to become members. No 
ne nbership dues are required. Only a 

Ominal amount of one-third of a dollar 18 
Collected as registration fee. 

Tn concluding I should like to say that 
Ann it is extremely fitting that this cut - 
D & from Hippocrates’ venerable treè is to 
b planted here on the grounds of the new 
me of the National Library of Medi- 
588578 This act, I believe, transcents the 

ts of a mere act of homage to medical 
ni tory. It is actually a symbolic recog- 

tion of the leading role this great country 
ates today in the ever continuing 
i Sgle to relieve human suffering and to 
ives Man from the scourge of disease and 


2 The torch of pioneering in medical sel- 
On which was lit on the little island of 
this 2,500 years ago has now passed on to 
agri Country. Hippocrates, I am sure, would 
it 3 as the citizens of Cos do agree, that 
in strong and able hands.” ‘ 
sp you, Ambassador Liatis. In the 
7 prag we will plant this tree on the beauti- 
ene outside this building. May this 
tho and this library flourish together for a 
fit years and more, and may the long 
Ure be as great as the splendid past. 
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You have all received as a memento of 
this occasion a facsimile copy of the first 
catalog of the library. Another important 
catalog was published by the library last 
week. It is Early American Medical Im- 
prints, 1668-1820, by Robert B. Austin. This 
impressive catalog lists 2,100 books which 
might be described as the medical incuna- 
bula of this country. I commend it to your 
attention. 

I am happy to announce that the 1775 
first edition of John Jones’ Plain concise 
practical remarks on the treatment of 
wounds and fractures has recently been 
presented to the library through the gen- 
erosity of Dr. D. Rees Jensen of New York 
City. This is one of seven copies of this 
work known still to exist. To all the book 
collectors in this audience I may add the 
gentle hint that I hope this gift marks the 
beginning of a trend. 

We have also received a very fine gift from 
Dr. Chauncey D. Leake, in the form of per- 
sonal papers and correspondence with many 
people who have made significant contribu- 
tions to medical history. Materials of this 
kind are an important adjunct to the 
library's collections, and surely this library 
provides their most fitting and suitable 
home. 

(Announcements and benediction.) 
DEDICATION CEREMONIES, NATIONAL LIBRARY 

or MEDICINE, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1961, 

3 p.m.—Frmay, DECEMBER 15, 1961, 10 aa. 

PROGRAM 
Thursday, December 14, 1961, 3 p.m. 

Presiding: Dr. Worth B. Daniels, Chair- 
man, Board of Regents. 

Invocation: The Reverend William R. 
Andrew, Chaplain, Clinical Center, National 
Institutes of Health. 

Address: The Honorable Abraham Ribicoff, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Dedication Address: The Honorable Lister 
Hi, U.S. Senator, Alabama, 

Presentation: His Excellency Alexis S. 
Liatis, Ambasador of the Royal Greek Gov- 
ernment, 

Benediction: Maj. Gen, Frank A. Tobey, 
Chief of Chaplains, U.S. Army. 

Music by the U.S. Army Band, commanded 
by Lt. Col. Hugh Curry. 


Friday, December 25, 1961 
10 a.m, 


Presiding, Dr. Frank B. Rogers, Director, 
National Library of Medicine. 

“The Military Tradition of the National 
Library of Medicine,” Maj. Gen. Joseph H. 
MeNinch, chief surgeon, U.S. Army, Europe. 

“Medical Librarianship in the United 
States,” Miss Gertrude L. Annan, president, 
Medical Library Association. 

“The Building Arts in the Service of Li- 
brarianship,” Dr. Carl W. Condit, professor 
of humanities and english, Northwestern 
University. i 

“History, Science, and Librarianship,” Dr. 
Chauncey D. Leake, president, American As- 
sociation for the History of Medicine. 

“Physicians and Books,” Dr. William B. 
Bean, professor of medicine, University of 
Iowa. 

“Three Who Made the Library": 

J. 8. Billings, Dr. Frank B. Rogers, 

Robert Fletcher, Dr. Estelle Brodman, ll- 
brarian, Washington University School of 
Medicine. 

F. H. Garrison, Dr. Dorothy M. Schullian, 
curator of history of science collections, 
Cornell University. 


BOARD OF REGENTS, NATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
MEDICINE 


Dr, Norman Q. Brill, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dr. Harve J. Carlson, National Science 
Foundation. 

Dr. Worth B. Daniels, Washington, D.C. 

Lt. Gen. L, D. Heaton, U.S. Army. 
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Dr. Maynard K. Hine, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dr. Hugh H. Hussey, Jr., Washington, D.C. 
Dr. Saul W. Jarcho, New York, N.Y. 
Rear Adm. E. C. Kenney, U.S. Navy. 
Mr. Thomas E. Keys, Rochester, Minn 
Dr. William S. Middleton, Veterans’ 
ministration. 
Dr L. Quincy Mumford, Library of Con- 


Ad- 


gress. 
Maj. Gen, O. C. Niess, U.S. Air Force, 
Dr. Robert M. Stecher, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Luther L. Terry, Public Health Service. 
Dr. William L. Valk, Kansas City, Kans. 
Dr. Theodore R. Van Dellen, Chicago, III. 
Dr. Warner L. Wells, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


A Sockdolager 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as the 
years progress Congress is called on to 
appropriate money for more and more 
welfare programs and so-called chari- 
table purposes. We have come a long 
way, from the original concept of con- 
stitutional appropriations, in our ap- 
propriations of taxpayers dollars. This 
departure from constitutional concepts 
was brought home to me most concisely 
in my reading of a recent experience in 
the life of Davy Crockett. I thought 
this article should be called to the at- 
tention of all of us in Congress who must 
uphold our constitutional processes. I 
request permission to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A SocKDOLAGER 

Crockett was then the lion of Washington. 
I was a great admirer of his character, and, 
having several friends who were intimate 
with him, I found no difficulty in making his 
acquaintance, I was fascinated with him, 
and he seemed to take a fancy to me. 

I was one day in the lobby of the House 
of Representatives when a bill was taken up 
appropriating money for the benefit of a 
widow of a distinguished naval officer. Sev- 
eral beautiful speeches had been made in its 
support, rather, as I thought, because it 
afforded the speakers a fine opportunity for 
display than from the necessity of convinc- 
ing anybody, for it seemed to me that every- 
body favored it, The Speaker was just about 
to put the question when Crockett arose. 
Everybody expected, of course, that he was 
going to make one of his characteristic 
speeches in support of the bill. He com- 
menced: 

“Mr. Speaker, I have as much respect for 
the memory of the deceased, and as much 
sympathy for the sufferings of the living, 
if suffering there be, as any man in this 
House, but we must not permit our respect 
for the dead or our sympathy for a part of the 
living to lead us into an act of injustice 
to the balance of the living. I will not go 
into an argument to prove that Congress has 
no power to appropriate this money as an 
act of charity. Every Member upon this floor 
knows it. We have the right, as individuals, 
to give away as much of our own money as 
we please in charity; but as Members of 
Congress we have no right so to appropriate 
a dollar of the public money. Some eloquent 
appeals have been made to us upon the 
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ground that it is a debt due the deceased. 
Mr. Speaker, the deceased lived long after 
the close of the war; he was in office to the 
day of his death, and I have never heard that 
the Government was in arrears to him. This 
Government can owe no debts but for serv- 
ices rendered, and at a stipulated price. If 
it is a debt, how much is it? Has it been 
audited, and the amount due ascertained? 
If it is a debt, this is not the place to 
present it for payment, or to have its merits 
examined. If it is a debt, we owe more than 
we can ever hope to pay, for we owe the 
widow of every soldier who fought in the 
War of 1812 precisely the same amount. 

“There is a woman in my neighborhood, 
the widow of as gallant a man as ever 
shouldered a musket. He fell in battle. She 
is as good in every respect as this lady and is 
as poor. She is earning her dally bread 
by her daily labor; and if I were to intro- 
duce a bill to appropriate $5,000 or 
$10,000 for her benefit, I should be laughed 
at, and my bill would not get five votes in 
this House. There are thousands of widows 
in the country just such as the one I have 
spoken of, but we never hear of any of these 
large debts to them. Sir, this is no debt. 
The Government did not owe it to the de- 
ceased when he was alive; it could not con- 
tract it after he died. I do not wish to be 
rude, but I must be plain. Every man in 
this House knows it is not a debt. We can- 
not, without the grossest corruption, appro- 
priate this money as the payment of a debt. 
We have not the semblance of authority to 
appropriate it as a charity. Mr. Speaker, I 
have said we have the right to give as much 
money of our own as we please. I am the 
poorest man on this floor. I cannot vote for 
this bill, but I will give one week's pay to 
the object, and if every Member of Congress 
will do the same, it will amount to more 
than the bill asks.” 

He took his seat. Nobody replied. The 
bill was put upon its passage, and, instead 
of passing unanimously, as was generally 
supposed, and as, no doubt, it would, but 
for that speech, it received but few votes, 
and, of course, was lost, 

Like many other young men, and old ones 
too, for that matter, who had not thought 
upon the subject, I desired the passage of 
the bill, and felt outraged at its defeat, I 
determined that I would persuade my friend 
Crockett to move a reconsideration the next 
day. 

Previous engagements preventing me from 
seeing Crockett that night, I went early to 
his room the next morning and found him 
engaged in addressing and franking letters, 
a large pile of which lay upon his table. 

I broke in upon him rather abruptly, by 
asking him what devil had possessed him to 
make that speech and defeat that bill yes- 
terday. Without turning his head or looking 
up from his work, he replied: 

“You see that I am very busy now; take 
a seat and cool yourself. I will be through 
in a few minutes, and then I will tell you all 
about it.” 

He continued his employment for about 10 
minutes, and when he had finished he turned 
to me and said: 

“Now, sir, I will answer your question. 
But thereby hangs a tale, and one of con- 
siderable length, to which you will have to 
listen.” 

I listened, and this is the tale which I 


“Several years ago I was one evening stand- 
ing on the steps of the Capitol with some 
other Members of Congress, when our atten- 
tion was attracted by a great light over in 
Georgetown, It was evidently a large fire. 
We jumped into a hack and drove over as 
fast as we could. When we got there, I went 
to work, and I never worked as hard in my 
life as I did there for several hours. But, 
in spite of all that could be done, many 
houses were burned and many families made 
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houseless, and, besides, some of them had 
lost all but the clothes they had on. The 
weather was very cold, and when I saw 80 
many women and children suffering, I felt 
that something ought to be done for them, 
and everybody else seemed to feel the same 
way. 

“The next morning a bill was introduced 
appropriating $20,000 for their relief. We 
put aside all other business and rushed it 
through as soon as it could be done. I said 
everybody felt as I did. That was not quite 
so; for, though they perhaps sympathized as 
deeply with the sufferers as I did, there were 
a few of the Members who did not think we 
had the right to indulge our sympathy or 
excite our charity at the expense of anybody 
but ourselves, They opposed the bill, and 
upon its passage demanded the yeas and 
nays. There were not enough of them to sus- 
tain the call, but many of us wanted our 
names to appear in favor of what we consid- 
ered a praiseworthy measure, and we voted 
with them to sustain it. So the yeas and 
nays were recorded, and my name appeared 
on the journals in favor of the bill. 

“The next summer, when it began to be 
time to think about the election, I concluded 
I would take a scout around among the boys 
of my district. I had no opposition there, 
but as the election was some time off, I did 
not know what might turn up, and I thought 
it was best to let the boys know that I had 
not forgot them, and that going to Congress 
had not made me too proud to go to see 
them. 

“So I put a couple of shirts and a few 
twists of tobacco into my saddlebags, and 
put out. I had been out about a week and 
had found things going very smoothly, when, 
riding one day in a part of my district in 
which I was more of a stranger than any 
other, I saw a man in a field plowing and 
coming toward the road, I gaged my gait so 
that we should meet as he came to the fence. 
As he came up I spoke to the man. He re- 
plied politely, but, as I thought, rather cold- 
ly, and was about turning his horse for an- 
other furrow when I said to him: ‘Don't be 
in such a hurry, my friend; I want to have 
a little talk with you, and get better ac- 
quainted.’ He replied: 

I am very busy, and have but little time 
to talk, but if it does not take too long, I 
will listen to what you have to say.’ 

“I began: ‘Well, friend, I am one of those 
unfortunate beings called candidates, 
and——’ 

“Yes, I know you; you are Colonel 
Crockett. I have seen you once before, and 
voted for you the last time you were elected. 
I suppose you are out electioneering now, 
but you had better not waste your time or 
mine. I shall not vote for you again.’ 

“This was a sockdolager. * * * I begged 
him to tell me what was the matter. 

“Well, Colonel, it is hardly worthwhile to 
waste timé or words upon it. I do not see 
how it can be mended, but you gave a vote 
last winter which shows that either you 
have not capacity to understand the Con- 
stitution, or that you are wanting in the 
honesty and firmness to be guided by it. In 
either case you are not the man to repre- 
sent me. But I beg your pardon for express- 
ing it in that way. I did not intend to avail 
myself of the privilege of the constituent 
to speak plainiy to a candidate for the pur- 
pose of insulting or wounding you. I intend 
by it only to say that your understanding of 
the Constitution is very different from mine; 
and I will say to you what, but for my rude- 
ness, I should not have said, that I belleve 
you to be honest. * * * But an understanding 
of the Constitution different from mine I 
cannot overlook, because the Constitution, 
to be worth anything, must be held sacred, 
and rigidly observed in all its provisions. 
The man who wields power and misinterprets 
it is the more dangerous the more honest 
he is.’ 
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admit the truth of all you say, but 
there must be some mistake about it, for I 
do not remember that I gave any vote last 
winter upon any constitutional question.’ 

No, Colonel, there's no mistake. Though 
I live here in the backwoods and seldom 
go from home, I take the papers from Wash- 
ington and read very carefully all the pro- 
ceedings of Congress. My papers say that 
last winter you voted for a bill to appropri- 
ate $20,000 to some sufferers by a fire in 
Georgetown. Is that true?’ 

“Certainly it is, and I thought that was 
the last vote which anybody in the world 
would have found fault with.“ 

Well, Colonel, where do you find in the 
Constitution any authority to give away 
the public money in charity?“ 

“Here was another sockdolager; or, when 
I began to think about it, Icould not remem- 
ber a thing in the Constitution that author- 
ized it. I found I must take another tack, 
so I said; 

Well, my friend; I may as well own up. 
You have got me there. But certainly no- 
body will complain that a great and rich 
country like ours should give the insignifi- 
cant sum of $20,000 to relieve its suffering 
women and children, particularly with a full 
and overflowing Treasury, and I am sure, if 
you had been there, you would have done 
Just as I did.“ 

“It is not the amount, Colonel, that I 
complain of; it is the principle. In the first 
place, the Government ought to have in the 
Treasury no more than enough for its legi- 
timate purposes. But that has nothing to 
do with the question. The power of collect- 
ing and disbursing money at pleasure is the 
most dangerous power that can be entrusted 
to man, particularly under our system of col- 
lecting revenue by a tariff, which reaches 
every man in the country, no matter how 
poor he may be, and the poorer he ls the 
more he pays in proportion to his means. 

“‘What is worse, it presses upon him 
without his knowledge where the weight cen- 
ters, for there is not a man in the United 
States who can ever guess how much he 
pays to the Government. So you see, that 
while you are contributing to relieve one, you 
are drawing it from thousands who are even 
worse off than he. If you had the right to 
give anything, the amount was simply a 
matter of discretion with you, and you had 
as much right to give $20 million as $20,000. 
If you have the right to give to one, you 
have the right to give to all; and, as the 
Constitution neither defines charity nor 
stipulates the amount, you are at liberty 
to give to any and everything which you may 
believe, or profess to believe, is a charity, and 
to any amount you may think proper. You 
will very easily perceive what a wide door 
this would open for fraud and corruption 
and favoritism, on the one hand, and for 
robbing the people on the other. No, Colo- 
nel, Congress has no right to give charity. 
Individual members may give as much of 
thelr own money as they please, but they 
have no right to touch a dollar of the public 
money for that purpose. If twice as many 
houses had been burned in this county as 
in Georgetown, neither you nor any other 
Member of Congress would have thought of 
appropriating a dollar for our relief. There 
are about 240 Members of Congress. If they 
had shown their sympathy for the sufferers 
by contributing each 1 week's pay, it would 
have made over $13,000. There are plenty 
of wealthy men in and around Washington 
who could have given $20,000 without de- 
priving themselves of even a luxury of life. 
The Congressmen choose to keep their own 
money, which, if reports be true, some of 
them spend not very creditably; and the 
People about Washington, no doubt, ap- 
plauded you for relieving them from the 
necessity of giving by giving what was not 
yours to give. The people have delegated to 
Congress, by the Constitution, the power to 
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3 erything 
tion, and a violation of the Constitution? 
D I have given you,” continued Crockett, 
an imperfect account of what he said 
before he was through, I was con- 
vinced that I had done wrong. He wound 
Up by saying: 
80 you see, Colonel, you have violated 
the Constitution in what I consider a vital 


and no security for the people. I have no 
doubt you acted honestly, but that does not 
make it any better, except as far as you 
Are personally concerned, and you see that 
I cannot vote for you.” 

“I tell you I felt streaked. I saw if I 
should have opposition, and this man should 
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tI was a gone fawn-skin. 
answer him, and the fact is, I 


y fri u hit the nail upon 
hen you said I had not sense 
tand the Constitution. I 


I had studied it fully. I have heard many 
in Congress about the powers of 
but what you have said here at 
Plow has got more hard, sound sense 
the fine speeches I ever heard. 
the view of it that you 
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“have given that vote; 
you will forgive me and vote for me 
eyer vote for another unconstitu- 
I may be shot.” 
laughingly replied: “Yes Colonel, you 
t once before, but I will 
upon one condition. You 
convinced that your vote 
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t . Get up a barbecue, and I will pay 
or it.’ 
No, Colonel, we are not rich people in 
5 section, but we have plenty of provi- 
ons to contribute for a barbecue, and some 
oe Spare for those who have none. The push 
crops will be over in a few days, and 
We can then afford a day for a barbecue. 
is Thursday; I will see to getting it 
—. on Saturday week. Come to my house on 
3 day, and we will go together, and I promise 
ie A very respectable crowd to see and hear 
BR en I will be here. 
‘ore I oodby. 
your n 
“ “My name is Bunce.’ 
Not Horatio Bunce?’ 
"Yes? 


But one thing 
I must know 


Well, Mr, Bunce, I never saw you before, 
— you say you have seen me, but I 
‘OW you very well. I am glad I have met 
and very proud that I may hope to 
ve you for my friend. You must let me 
your hand before I go. ‘ 

fi 0 shook hands and parted. 
115 t was one of the luckiest hits of my 
Wis ee I met him. He mingled but little 
his the public, but was widely known for 
m remarkable intelligence and incorruptible 
tegrity, and for a heart brimful and run- 


“fore hidden from my view. 
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ning over with kindness and benevolence, 
which showed themselves not only in words 
but in acts. He was the oracle of the whole 
country around him, and his fame had ex- 
tended far beyond the circle of his immediate 
acquaintance. Though I had never met him 
before, I had heard much of him, and but 
for this meeting it is very likely I should 
have had opposition, and had been beaten. 
One thing is very certain, no man could now 
stand up in that district under such a vote. 

“At the appointed time I was at his house, 
having told our conversation to every crowd 
I had met, and to every man I stayed all 
night with, and I found that it gave the peo- 
ple an interest and a confidence in me 
stronger than I had ever seen manifested 
before. 

“Though I was considerably fatigued when 
I reached his house, and, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, should have gone early to bed, 
I kept him up until midnight, talking about 
the principles and affairs of government, and 
got more real, true knowledge of them than 
I had got all my life before. 

“I have told you Mr. Bunce converted 
me politically. He came nearer converting 
me religiously than I had ever been before. 
He did not make a very good Christian of 
me, as you know; but he has wrought upon 
my mind & conviction of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and upon my feelings a reverence 
for its purifying and elevating power such 
as I had never felt before. 

“I have known and seen much of him 
since, for I respect him—No, that is not the 
word—I reverence and love him more than 
any living man, and I go to see him two or 
three times every year; and I will tell you, 
sir, if every one who professes to be a 
Christian lived and acted and enjoyed it as 
he does, the religion of Christ would take 
the world by storm. 

“But to return to my story. The next 
morning we went to the barbecue, and, to 
my surprise, found about 1,000 men there. 
I met a good many whom I had not known 
before, and they and my friend introduced 
me around until I had got pretty well ac- 
quainted—at least, they all knew me. 

“In due time notice was given that I 
would speak to them. They gathered up 
around a stand that had been erected. I 
opened my speech by saying: 

Follow citizens, I present myself before 
you today feeling like a new man. My eyes 
have lately been opened to truths which 
ignorance or prejudice, or both, had hereto- 
I feel that I 
can today offer you the ability to render 
you more valuable service than I have ever 
been able to render before. Iam here today 
more for the purpose of acknowledging my 
error than to seek your votes. That I should 
make this acknowledgment is due to myself 
as well as to you. Whether you will vote 
for me is a matter for your consideration 
only.“ 

“I went on to tell them about the fire 
and my vote for the appropriation as I have 
told it to you, and then told them why I was 
satisfied it was wrong. I closed by saying: 

And now, fellow citizens, it remains 
only for me to tell you that the most of the 
speech you have listened to with so much in- 
terest was simply a repetition of the argu- 
ments by which your neighbor, Mr. Bunce, 
convinced me of my error. 

It is the best speech I ever made in my 
life, but he is entitled to the credit of it. 
And now I hope he is satisfied with his con- 
vert and that he will get up here and tell 
you so." 

“He came upon the stand and said: 

Fellow citizens, it affords me great 
pleasure to comply with the request of 
Colonel Crockett. I have always considered 
him a thoroughly honest man, and I am 
satisfied that he will faithfully perform all 
that he has promised you today.’ 


And I tell you now that the 
of those few words spoken by such a man, 
and the honest, hearty shout they pro- 
duced, is worth more to me than all the 
honors I have received and all the reputa- 
tion I have ever made, or ever shall make, 
as a Member of Congress.” 

“Now, sir,” concluded Crockett, “you know 
why I made that speech yesterday. I have 
had several thousand copies of it printed, 
and was directing them to my constituents 
when you came in. 

“There is one thing now to which I will 
call your attention. You remember that I 
proposed to give a week’s pay. There are in 
that House many very wealthy men—men 
who think nothing of spending a weeks 
pay, or a dozen of them, for a dinner or a 
wine when they have something to 
accomplish by it. Some of those same men 
made beautiful speeches upon the great debt 
of gratitude which the country owed the 
deceased—a debt which could not be paid 
by money—and the insignificance and worth- 
lessness of money, particularly so insignifi- 
cant a sum as $10,000, when weighed against 
the honor of the Nation. Yet not one of 
them responded to my proposition. Money 
with them is nothing but trash when it 
is to come out of the people. But it is the 
one great thing for which most of them are 
striving, and many of them sacrifice honor, 
integrity, and Justice to obtain it.” 


Ukrainian Independence Day 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this week Americans of Ukrain- 
ian extraction and friends of liberty 
everywhere will observe the 44th anni- 
versary of Ukrainian independence with 
pride and sorrow. 

The democratic Ukrainian Republic 
which was established in 1918 was in- 
deed a landmark in that nation’s long 
and bitter struggle against czarist and 
Russian rule. It is tragic that this can- 
dle of liberty was so quickly to be 
stamped out by Soviet oppression and 
brutality. 

Yet, despite all the suffering and hard- 
ship, the Ukrainian people have shown 
great strength and resourcefulness, and 
their desire for liberty burns as fiercely as 
ever in their hearts. That this spirit of 
liberty can still burn so brightly, in spite 
of the cruel oppression, executions, 
purges, and deportations, should be noted 
by people everywhere. 

To those of us who are free and secure, 
the flame of Ukrainian liberty should 
give us strength in the heavy burden of 
defending freedom in its most perilous 
hour. To those who are among the new 
and independent nations, the evidence 
of Soviet colonialism and tyranny in the 
Ukraine and other captive nations should 
well reveal the mockery which the 
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Soviets make of such pure words as self- 
determination, democracy, and freedom. 
And for those who are living under the 
cloak of dictatorship, let the spirit of 
freedom still flaming in Ukrainian hearts 
give evidence to the old adage that man 
was made to live in freedom and not in 
slavery. 

I would like to join my colleagues in 
noting the anniversary of Ukrainian 
independence and reminding the captive 
peoples everywhere that we in America 
do not accept their slavery as final, that 
we are confident that freedom will again 
shine in their lands, and that they will 
take their place, as is their God-given 
right, among the community of sovereign 
nations. 


Communist Encirclement of the United 
States Is Real Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 
or TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a sense of urgency that I commend the 
following article, written by Dr. Robert 
Morris, president of the University of 
Dallas, to the Members. I hope you will 
consider Dr. Morris’ warning carefully 
so that this Congress will do whatever 
is necessary to strengthen our national 
purpose in order to save America: 

Tue RAISED EYEBROW 
(By Robert Morris) 

As Communist forces effect their encircle- 
ment of the United States, the last citadel 
of Western civilization, the task of the Amer- 
ican Communist becomes increasingly easy. 
For, while Soviet power was the isolated 
force, the comrade had to work affirmatively 
and aggressively to aid his cause. Now that 
the momentum is with Khrushchev and his 
allies, all the American Communist need do 
is to induce us to do nothing. 

During World War II, the Communist 
effort here and abroad was concentrated on 
opening of the second front to save their cita- 
del. It was a prodigious effort and required 
a powerful campaign. Now the Committee 
for Fair Play for Cuba, for example, has as 
its goal simply the discouragement of any 
action that would tend to remove Soviet 
power from its bastion in the Caribbean. 

Encouraging inaction is so much easier 
than moving to action. All the conventional 
preoccupations of our society work with the 
Communist when his goal is that we do noth- 
ing. For in our complex society everyone 
is more and more absorbed in his profession 
or business or in the never-ending tasks of 
domestic routine. 

Now that the Communist is working to 
insure that we confine ourselves to the con- 
ventional tasks of the average man, he loses 
his identity as an agitator. He does not 
storm the Capitols of Washington or Austin. 
He does not advocate the overthrow of the 
Government at this time, He speaks for the 
current drift of affairs. He is for the United 
Nations when it invades Katanga, one of 
the last citadels of free enterprise in Africa. 
He is for our State Department policy toward 
Africa, which is encouraging the retreat of 
all Western influences from that strategic 
continent. To the uncritical eye he is re- 
spectable, for he is thus supporting insti- 
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tutions in our society that schoolboys have 
been taught to reverse. 

Conversely, the father of a family who dis- 
cerns the obvious encirclement of our coun- 
try by Soviet power and the gradual 
surrender of our sovereignty to an inter- 
national consensus that is more and more 
controlled by our implacable enemy, be- 
comes the dissenter. He assumes the role 
of the agitator, the restless adversary of the 
status quo. 

The powerful Communist apparatus, more 
easily camouflaged now than ever, plays the 
role of the defender of the status quo, with 
finesse. Concern over the deterioration of 
our heritage draws only the comment Do 
you want war?” Well, no one wants war, 
so the mere expression of four words often 
immobilizes any effective protest against the 
drift toward surrender. Not only the Com- 
munists ask the disapproving question so 
their identity and purpose are effectively 
obscured. 

If a person with children, contemplating 
the prospect of his sons and daughters be- 
coming Soviet chattels, expresses his con- 
cern, often all that is necessary to isolate 
him from effective action is a raised eye- 
brow. For, after all, an “extremist” in to- 
day's political market is the most contro- 
versial of human beings. 

Thus the raised eyebrow becomes the 
formula to insure acquiescence in the steady 
surrender of our heritege. It is a difficult 
one to contend with but the growing realiza- 
tion that the present course leads only to 
bondage will be generating a strong reaction 
in the days ahead. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. FERNAND J. ST. GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr, ST. GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a privilege for me to rise in tribute to 
the people of the Ukraine on the 44th 
anniversary of their Independence Day. 
It is an irony of our time that this great 
people, as well as those in other parts 
of Eastern Europe, are enslaved beneath 
the yoke of despotism after two wars 
fought to preserve democracy and the 
right of all peoples to freedom. It is an 
irony of our time that we salute the 
people of the Ukraine, and those 
throughout the satellite nations for their 
love of freedom, their search for justice, 
and their faith in the Almighty while 
the people themselves can give no ex- 
pression to that love of freedom, that 
search for justice, that great faith. 


The struggles of the Ukrainians and 
their hopes for the future are of great 
personal interest to me. My maternal 
heritage is Ukrainian and my association 
with this great people began in my home 
when, as a child, I learned the folklore, 
traditions, ideals, and history of the peo- 
ple and their homeland. It is a proud 
tradition with a great heritage. I 
learned of the struggles of the people 
for independence, their yearning for the 
freedom they had so seldom known, 
and their hopes for a future when their 
nation could take its place in the world 
of free states. 


January 25 


I am certain that the seething emo- 
tion in the hearts of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple will be given expression in the fu- 
ture. History has shown that when a 
people have the yearning for freedom 
this yearning cannot be subdued even 
by attempts to eradicate and destroy its 
culture, language, or religion. The forces 
that urge men to be free go beyond the 
external. The urge for freedom is part 
of the inner core of man that can only 
be subdued by the subjugation of the 
mind. 

The Soviet Union has attempted to 
erase any traces of a Ukrainian cultural 
life. This had been attempted several 
times by the czars before them. It failed 
when tried by the czars and it will fail 
as the Soviets attempt the erasure. They 
cannot succeed because their principles 
are antiethical to the basic desires, 
hopes, and ambitions of all peoples. 

My colleagues gave mention, in the 
past few days, of the history of the 
Ukraine and of its desire for freedom and 
justice in a world which has seen much 
injustice in the past two decades, They 
have spoken, and I speak today, in this 
Chamber to let the world know that 
the people of America have not forgotten 
their fellow men who are behind the 
Iron Curtain, The people of this Nation 
Salute the courage and perseverance of 
those who remain hopeful when the 
passing events seem so hopeless. 

I say to you, Mr. Speaker, and to the 
people of the world, that the people of 
this nation cannot and will not be com- 
placent nor satisfied until all peoples 
are given the opportunity for a life un- 
der a free and just form of government. 


Historical Sites—Preserve Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr, MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
am happy to note te my colleagues a 
marked increase in the efforts of citizens 
groups to preserve historical sites. After 
years of crying in the wilderness, pres- 
ervationists are beginning to be heard. 
The excerpts from two newspaper re- 
leases confirm this: 


Savannah (Ga.) News, December 28, 
1961: 


Plans for special legislation to create a 
historic zone in downtown Savannah to pre- 
serve the heart of the city were disclosed yes- 
terday by Mayor Malcolm Maclean. 

The proposal for legislation, reviving the 
long-discussed plan, was submitted to the 
mayor by the Historic Zoning Committee of 
tre Trustees of Historic Savannah Founda- 

on, Inc. 


St. Paul, Minn., as quoted from the 
Little Rock (Ark.) Arkansas-Democrat, 
January 4, 1962: 

As a safeguard against possible destruction 
of landmarks in urban renewal projects and 
in construction of industrial plants, express- 
ways and parking lots, St. Paul, Minn., has 
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eee making a survey of historic 


I wish to recommend the reading of 
the latest issue of Historic Preservation, 
the quarterly of the National Trust for 

ric Preservation. Historical sites 
and urban renewal is the general theme 
of this issue. Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart Udall is quoted as stating: 

New York is not alone in suffering from 
the ills of the supermetropolis. In varying 
degrees, megapolis poisoning has become a 
National e. The cure does not lie 
merely in prescribing more operations on the 

of America. Let us be content to look 
at our age. * The time has come to 
Provide machinery in our laws for the auto- 
Matic preservation of such historic sites 
when they fall into the surplus or unneeded 
category; that provision be made, not for 
their sale, but for their addition to our 
great system of national parks and me- 
Morials, or their transfer to independent 
groups or patriotic organizations which have 
an interest in their preservation for time 
and generations to come. 


Articles in the newspapers this past 
Week have taken note of the fact that 


bell by millions of visitors to Independ- 
ence Hall, have combined to silence the 
ringing of the bell whose famous in- 
scription reads: 

Proclaim liberty throughout all the land 
Unto the inhabitants thereof. 


We must make every effort to preserve 
great symbols of America’s heritage. 

I believe that it is no more progress, in 
the American sense, to destroy a pre- 


nomic and Educator’s Seminar: 
HISTORICAL Srres—Preserve THEM 


What we are basically concerned with here 
Se the preservation of the American 
m. 


The problem before us is the perpetual 

emphasis in the American tradition by keep- 

before our people the massive, historic 
Telics of our past. 

This means buildings rich in historic 

Sentiment and inspiration. 

means battlefields that tell the story 
Of sacrifice and hold up examples of pa- 
triotism and honor to our youth. 

It means, above all, an atitude of mind 
that these monuments and mementos 
Of our past in reverence and esteem. 

In our respect for the grandeur and the 
eet of our past rests our survival for the 


The project is, of course, a national project. 
But history and geography have come to- 
Sether to make certain areas of our country 
especially rich and abundant in mementos 
Of the American tradition. 
Boston and its environs is one of these 
areas, s 
In our State we have a sensitivity and an 
Swareness that makes us keenly and particu- 
ther Conscious of the character, tiie stamina, 
independence, the rugged patriotism that 
Bave us birth as a nation. It is this aware- 


wo this in view I put all the resources 
my Office as the Massachusetts Congress- 
man from the Eighth District behind Fed- 
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eral legislation to keep alive in our people 
the magnificent image of their past. And 
it is with this motivation that I sought to 
make so plain and clear the portrait of 
America before the world, that our enemies 
would find it doubly difficult to distort the 
true meaning of our country before the peo- 
ple of all countries. 

As I see it, a major weapon in this in- 
credible cold war—especially in the contest 
for the minds of men—is the preservation 
of the visual and inspiring evidences of our 
history as revealed in the ennobling archi- 
tecture and places of our history. 

Thus it was that I introduced three major 
pieces of Federal legislation to give effect 
and meaning for this purpose, 

I hope with all my heart that my pur- 
pose is your purpose. 

What are these measures? z 

The measures rather mundanely are called 
H.R. 5983, H.R. 5984, and H.R. 5985. 

Taken in their totality the bills of course 
are national in their scope. The Congress 
of the United States—which must decide 
upon their passage—is representative of our 
whole country. ri 

Yet I do not seek to deny that their bene- 
fits may be said to be, in some outstanding 
respects, local. And for that I do not apol- 


ogize. 

I point out that while Boston is one of 
the major beneficiaries of these bills—and 
the areas around Boston—my bills do ample 
justice to other areas, edifices and places 
that should receive Federal attention in 
order that the ruthless hand of so-called 
progress may not reduce to rubble and ob- 
livion our great national landmarks, wher- 
ever they may be. 

The idea is to perform a national service 
for the American people and for freedom 
everywhere at a moment in history charged 
with crisis. The idea is to make the Ameri- 
can people themselves, conscious of their im- 
mense contribution—in free institutions— 
to the civilization of the West. The idea 18 
to thwart the propaganda that defaces the 
picture of our country before the world. 
The idea is to prevent visual, living, docu- 
mented proof, some of it in brick and stone, 
in hill and squares and heights and halls— 
in churches and statehouses—in homes and 
military sites, that freedom was for the 
American people always the inner soul of 
their being. 

Not only would our own countrymen see 
and learn and understand from these truths 
expressed in stone and mortar, and locale, 
but visitors by the millions from abroad, 
would come to know the elementary truths 
of our tradition. 

That is and remains my principal pur- 


pose. 

Thus specifically there is the bill desig- 
nated as H.R. 5983 introduced in this Ist 
session of the 87th Congress. This is the bill 
that seeks to provide for the preservation of 
buildings in the Nation’s Capital which are 
of historic and cultural importance. 
Through this bill we shall see preserved 
some of the influence of George Washing- 
ton in shaping the architectural destinies 
of our National Capital. The Founding 
Fathers lived and thought and planned on 
the grand scale. And the structures this bill 
seeks to keep for posterity give proof of a 
grandeur of mind that explains the beauty 
of our Capital. 

That's bill No. 1. 

Bill No. 2 is H.R. 5084. In this bill I aim 
to amend the Historic Sites Act of 1935. 
This bill seeks to provide for the preserva- 
tion of buildings of regional or local histori- 
cal or cultural significance. It too, as in all 
kindred legislation, has some other provi- 
sions. Counties and cities throughout the 
country will be asked, by the Secretary of 
the Interior, to furnish him with a list of 
historic sites, buildings, and objects which 
possess value as commemorating or illus- 
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trating the history of such county, city, 
town, or surrounding area. Certain agen- 
cies, private as well as governmental, are 
asked to participate in making determina- 
tions as to the historic or cultural value of 
the sites and places itemized. After public 
hearings the adjudication will be made in 
accordance with the 1935 act. 

The bill declares—I quote: “It is the 
sense of the Congress that such lst should 
be consulted with respect to all projects 
throughout their g stages, and to the 
maximum extent practicable, all sites, build- 
see and objects contained therein should 


preserved. 

Bill No. 3 in this three-sided legislative 
effort, is H.R. 5985. 

This, too, is simple, brief, direct—and, it 
seems to me—effective. 

This bill amends the Public Buildings Act 
of 1959 to provide for the preservation of 
federally owned buildings which are of his- 
torical, architectural, or cultural signifi- 
cance. . 

All this bill does Is check the thoughtless- 
ness that relegates distinguished Federal 
bull that have historic meaning—to 
the crudities of the buildings wrecker. It 
covers Federal real property in all the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. The bill pro- 
tects historically desirable properties in any 
of these areas from being declared surplus 


Federal 
tive Service Act of 1949, shall have taken 
into consideration their historical, or archi- 
tectural significance. 
That's the status of this legislation as I 


I wonder if you will agree with me that 
what this legislation seeks to do: The pres- 
ervation of the American heritage, is in 
fact a prodigious educational endeavor. We 
are not collecting museum pieces. We are 
not consolidating the Nation's real estate 
holdings. We are not providing entertain- 
ment and picnic 

We are, ladies and gentlemen, preserving 
American history. 

I believe it is no more progress, In the 
American sense, to destroy a precious mon- 
ument erected to American freedom, than 
it is to chip away at the foundations of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

There is no statistic to me so frightening, 
so dramatically appalling than the statistic 
that came to me the other day. 

This is the statistic that one-fourth of the 
historically important buildings in existence 
in the United States in 1941 have been de- 
stroyed. What lends an unbelievable sense 
of indignation to this fact is that this de- 
struction was done designedly by programs 
and projects financed either in whole or in 
part by the Federal Government. 

This, it seems to me, is a form of cultural. 
suicide. 

For even an enemy in war to burn the 
Capitol of the United States and put the 
White House to the torch has been counted 
as infamy by many generations. Yet lesser 
symbols are as precious in the making of 4 
nation and their destruction by our own 
hands an offense against ourselves, 

We would never take choice instruments 
of our freedom, the documents we cherish 
and that 10,000 people see every day in the 
Capitol of the United States, and actually, 
by bureaucratic order, with deliberation, 
throw them into the fire. 

The legislation that I introduced and that 
I have been talking about will prevent such 
mistakes. 

John Kenneth Galbraith, of Harvard, now 
our Ambassador to India, speaking more as 
an educator than an economist, made a com- 
ment in the article in the New York Times 
magazine, in October of 1960, that I find 
especially to the point. Professor Galbraith 
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summed up one of the points of view in 
Adam Smith's work “Wealth of Nations.” 
I quote: “* * * the building and mainte- 
nance of ‘public institutions’ and ‘public 
works,’ as a function of the State, was sur- 
passed in importance only by provision for 
the common defense and the administration 
of justice. Thus, he ranked immediately 
after the warriors and lawgivers the builders 
and architects of his time.” 

If I had to choose the two places in the 
United States which should serve more espe- 
cially as examples of the fervor to preserve 
our American heritage, the two places are— 
in my Judgment—the city of Boston and its 
historic environs and the Capitol itself. If 
we in Washington and we in this State and 
city hold our unique and irreplaceable relics 
sacred and holy and forever free from demo- 
lition, we shall have set an example the rest 
of the country will rightly follow. But it is 
up to us here at the very center of these 
previous reservoirs of our past to create and 
emphasize a trend, a respect, a sence of his- 
tory, that may then become the symbol of 
a national will. 

We must not permit the cold and un- 
imaginative eye of the historically blind to 
determine the destiny of our great historic 
monuments. Suppose some people, insensi- 
tive to the significance of a historic scene, 
had wiped out our old statehouse, or 
Faneuil Hall, or the Old North Church, in 
the name of ess? What a tremendous 
spiritual and let at the same time, economic 
loss our State of Massachusetts would have 
suffered. 

It is up to us, and now is the time to 
speak up. 

The Historic Sites Act of 1935 already arms 
the Secretary of the Interior, through the 
National Park Service, with the power to 
use his office to the ends I have been dis- 
cussing. The legislation I have introduced 
merely strengthens his hand. The effect 
of this legislation of 1935 is extremely pro- 
nounced. The current celebration of the 
Civil War Centennial is made possible in no 
small part by the work of the National Park 
Service in preserving high points in the 
Civil War as war memorials. This is not only 
educational and extremely worthwhile, but 
it is not without its intelligently motivated, 
if wisely handled, economic side. The vi- 
cinity of historic sites is one of the most 
effective processes—visual, graphic, memora- 
ble—for studying history. It must be by its 
very nature 10 times more effective than 
history studied from a book, however val- 
uable that may be. For if, as a wise Chinese 
said, one picture is worth a thousand words, 
how much more impact does the preserva- 
tion of a historic site have on an open mind 
rather than a wordy description of the his- 
tory of the preserved place? 

It is my information, predicated upon data 
furnished me by chambers of commerce, that 
some $9 billion will be spent by tourists 
viewing historic scenes of the American 
Civil War during this centennial celebration. 

Nine billion dollars. 

Here is a primarily educational enterprise, 
saturated with historical significance, that 
provides as a byproduct this highly benefi- 
cial and desirable economic good. 

All of this seems to me a lucrative and al- 
luring device, apart from the standpoint of 
the national prestige, for reversing the flow 
of gold, and returning it or keeping it inside 
our own shores. There is within our cities 
and our outer areas so much to be seen, to 
be recalled, to be remembered, to be revered. 
The scene of the Boston Massacre just out- 
side the Town House on that memorable day 
in March 1770, should be a mecca for tour- 
ists. This house is probably the most im- 
portant public building in American history 
prior to the Declaration of Independence. 
In saying that, I am quoting from the “Final 
Report of the Boston National Historic Sites 
Commissien to the Congress of the United 
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States." I could make similar appraisals of 
Faneuil Hall, of North Square, of the Christ 
Church, or the Old North Church, of the 
military significance of Dorchester Heights 
and Bunker Hill. Nor are we less concerned 
about the Shirley-Eustis House or Shirley 
Place, and the Old Corner Bookstore, or 
Thomas Crease House. Here is the luster 
and brilliance of the past. You here need 
not be reminded of the Old South Meeting 
House and the Lexington-Concord Battle 
Road. The latter was made the subject of 
a special report by the Boston National His- 
toric Sites Commission. And the Congress 
has since authorized, as you all know, the 
Minuteman National Historical Park in the 
towns of Lexington, Lincoln, and Concord. 
These are impressive results and we are all 
proud of them. 

But much more needs yet to be done. 

The report I have just quoted mentions 
historic properties of particular importance 
and survival value that lie on the fringe 
of the city of Boston, or in neighboring cities 
and towns—within a radius of some 12 miles 
of Boston proper. Some of these precious 
properties need the strong financial arm of 
the Federal authority for their maintenance 
and preservation. 

A notable example of a privately achieved 
restoration that deserves high praise is that 
of the ancient iron works in Saugus, Mass. 
This dates back to the 17th century. The 
modern iron industry made this possible 
through the efforts of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute of New York. This in- 
dustrial manifestation of history is signifi- 
cant becaue it was here in Saugus three cen- 
turies ago that “the successful, sustained, 
and integrated production of cast and 
wrought iron was first achieved within the 
limits of the United States.” 

It happens that my effort as a Represent- 
ative from Massachusetts is on the Federal 
level. This is the most important of all flelds 
for the preservation of every form of Amer- 
ica. A national pattern of preservation 
and a national staff and system and stand- 
ards will in the end prove most efficient and 
economical, But I plead as much for every 
facet of government and private endeavor, 
State and local, to pitch in for the promulga- 
tion by this method of all the glories and 
grandeurs of American history. 

That's our central objective: the preserva- 
tion of the American tradition. 


Forty-fourth Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. BECKER. Today we pause to 
honor the brave people of the Ukraine on 
the 44th anniversary of their independ- 
ence. Their freedom lasted only from 
1918 until 1920 when it was snuffed out 
by the forces of Soviet Russian totalitar- 
ianism. Since then this conquered land 
has been a constant reminder of Soviet 
imperialism and disregard for the na- 
tionalistic sentiments of the peoples that 
border the Soviet state. The experience 
of the Ukrainian nation manifests the 
hyprocisy of Soviet claims to be the 
champion of national self-determination 
and the advocate of freedom for all peo- 
ples that live under colonial rule. 
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The American people, throughout their 
history, have been true advocates of 
freedom for captive peoples. The. con- 
tinued growth of democracy in America 
is influenced by our defense of freedom 
elsewhere in the world. If Americans 
ever close their ears to the cries of others 
who call out in the name of liberty 
they will also become insensitive to the 
threats to individual liberty that might 
arise in their own communities. Let us 
pray that this shall never happen be- 
cause the defense of individual liberty 
and national self-determination are part 
of the very heart of the democratic faith 
which we all affirm. Today we renew 
our pledge of allegience to the flag of 
freedom as we stand together in this 
commemoration of Ukrainian Independ- 
ence Day. 


Farm Price Fixers Are in the Saddle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to quote from an article in 
the Farmers Union Herald, November 20, 
1961, by Mr. M. W. (Bill) Thatcher, gen- 
eral manager, Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion, St. Paul, Minn., and president, Na- 
tional Federation of Grain Cooperatives: 

We also have troubles in the Department 
of Agriculture. More and more this 
ment is moving into the feld of marketing. 
Less and less do your cooperatives market 
your grain. We store grain for you and for 
the Government but more and more the 
Government takes grain out of storage and 
disposes of it in a socialistic fashion. 


This quotation bears out my conten- 
tion that in the midst of the somewhat 
confusing reports and policies of the 
present administration, one clear course 
seems to be emerging in the field of agri- 
culture—an attempt at the Federal fix- 
ing of prices. 

This is the only way that one can inter- 
pret the actions already taken by this 
administration as they affect agricultural 
prices and the requests for even greater 
authority in fixing farm prices. 

It is rather an amazing situation which 
we find in Washington when on the one 
hand the Department of Justice is 
prosecuting the electrical equipment 
manufacturers because they are accused 
of fixing prices, and yet at the same time 
the powers of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture are used to do exactly that. Not 
only that, but he is requesting additional 
authority to increase his scope of price 
fixing. 

Step by step Secretary Freeman is 
attempting to destroy even the limited 
free market for agricultural commodities 
and to fix prices. Let us examine several 
examples of this effort: 

First. When the emergency feed 
grain bill was before the Congress, many 
Congressmen including myself pointed 
to the fact that farmers were in the 
midst of marketing their 1960 crop of 
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corn and other feed grains. There was 
fear that the Secretary of Agriculture 
would use the extraordinary powers pro- 
bosed in that measure to force down the 
Cash price of corn by the sale of tremen- 
dous Government stocks on the free 
Market. The Secretary gave pious as- 
Surances that he would not do this. He 
Said as follows: 

You may be sure that we will not ad- 
minister this program so as to reduce the 
income received by farmers prior to October 
1. 1961, from sales of feed grains from the 
1960 crop, below that they would have re- 
ceived if this program had not been enacted. 


However, as soon as the feed grain 
bill became law, the Secretary proceeded 
to sell tens of millions of bushels of feed 
grains under the pretext that this was 
corn “threatened with going out of con- 
dition.“ However, any reasonable anal- 
ysis of the corn that was sold reflects 
the fact that much of it was No. 1 and 
No. 2 corn not subject to that threat. 

The price fixers have caused the price 
of 1960 crop corn to be at least 10 cents 
a bushel below the level it should be 

w what the free market would have 
paid. The price fixers have taken tens 
of millions of dollars out of the pockets 
of corn producers. 

The objective was obvious—the objec- 

e was to break the price of corn in 
Order to drive farmers into the new corn 
Program. 

Second. Never at any time has the 
merchandising operation of all segments 
of the grain trade, including the co- 
Operatives, been in such great danger. 
The grain trade; not only has to face 
tough competition from other merchan- 

Ts, but also the greatest giant of them 
all—the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The grain marketing system in the 
United States, if allowed to function, is 
the most efficient of all organizations 
ever devised in the mind of man. The 

ent of Agriculture is moving 
More and more into the field of market- 
As the USDA expands its scope, 
there is less and less room for the mer- 
c g operations of the normal 
Zrain trade, and by normal grain trade 
I mean both private firms and coop- 
eratives. 

The small country elevator who nor- 
mally sold to a feed manufacturer or to 
à corn processing plant is being replaced 

a Government bureaucrat who can sell 
Corn directly. The assembler of corn is 
fearful of owning corn because he knows 
that Secretary Freeman in his anxiety: 
to hurt the corn noncooperator—60 per- 
cent of the corn producers—can break 
the price, and as a matter of fact has 
already done so. He has forced the mar- 
ket price of corn down to only 58 percent 
of parity. In his own State of Minnesota 
he has forced the price down to the 
lowest in the Nation—83 cents per 
bushel. . ~ 

Secretary Freeman goes around the 
country waving a banner marked “The 
Free Market Must Be Destroyed.” No 
one—no farm organization—can support 
a man waving a flag designed for massive 

vernment interference and price 
destruction. 

The Secretary is buying corn at $1.20 
ber bushel plus interest, plus carrying 
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charges, plus bureaucracy, and selling 
corn at less than $1 per bushel. Whata 
travesty. For the first time in history 
we have a Secretary of Agriculture whose 
objective is to drive the price of corn 
down. A 

Third. What has this done to farmers? 


First, the prices received by farmers’ 


for all commodities during the 1961 mar- 
keting year were 79 percent of parity— 
the lowest in 22 years. 

Second, the tremendous outpouring of 
corn from CCC stocks has forced corn 
prices down, and now livestock prices 
are following. The prices received by 
farmers for livestock items on December 
15 were 8 percentage points below a year 
earlier. The Secretary has said in testi- 
mony before the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee that cheap feed means cheap 
livestock. Unfortunately, he had accom- 
plished both. Bear in mind that live- 
stock provides 56 percent of cash farm 
income. 

It is about time that the Secretary 
took stock of what he is doing to the 
American farmer and the highly delicate 
competitive system of marketing and 
merchandising grain. The bureaucrat 
with an unlimited checkbook should not 
be allowed to substitute for the private 
and cooperative grain trade. 

We built the greatest agricultural sys- 
tem in the world by producing for de- 
mand, now that the Federal farm price 
fixers-are in the saddle we see this mag- 
nificent system threatened by a philoso- 
phy that advocates producing for Gov- 
ernment. 2 


Val Verde County (Tex.) Library Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


8 OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNJTED STATES 
Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Val Verde County Library has 
brought honor and distinction to _the 
State of Texas, by becoming the first 
library in Texas to be selected as a win- 
ner of the annual Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher Library Award of $1,000, in a 
nationwide competition. 

The award is primarily for outstand- 
ing management of a library, and for 
superior library service to the commu- 
nity. In winning this national honor, 
the Val Verde County Library in Del 
Rio, Tex., will receive a framed plaque 
and $1,000 for use in furthering its serv- 
ice to the public. I personally worked 
as a student in the library of Sam 
Houston State Teachers College and in 
the University of Texas Law Library and 
have a great appreciation for our li- 
brarians, those underpaid torchbearers 
of our civilization. 

The winning of this national recog- 
nition for the first time for a Texas 
library reflects great credit upon the li- 
brarian, Mrs. Clyde Bradley; the presi- 
dent of the library board, Mrs. Max 
Stool; and the board member who pre- 
pared the entry, Mrs. E. L. Worley, Jr. 
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Tribute is also deserved by all other 
board members, the library staff mem- 
bers and interested citizens who worked 
over the years to build a library that 
is an invaluable and integral part of 
the community. Local, county, or city 
libraries are indispensable tools for both 
child and adult education. We need 
better support for them. I salute the 
dedicated persons in Del Rio, Tex., who 
have won this award. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Appendix to the Record the follow- 
ing articles from the Del Rio (Tex.) 
News-Herald of Wednesday, January 3, 
1962, entitled, “National Award Goes to 
Val Verde Library” and “Award An- 
nounced by State Librarian.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

NATIONAL AWARD GOES TO VAL VERDE LIBRARY 

A $1.000 has been awarded Val Verde 
County Library, one of the 10 national win- 
ners in the anñual Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Library Award, Harry Scherman, chairman 
of the awards board, notified Mrs. Clyde 
Bradley, librarian. 

A framed plaque and the $1,000 will be 
presented officially in Del Rio April 8, the 
Sunday ushering in National Library Week. 
A author and some eminent 
figure from the library or literary field will 
speak at the presentation. Scherman ex- 
pressed the hope that a suitable ceremony 
will be by the library with the as- 
sistance of the community and Miss Rosa- 
lyn T. Shamblin, acting assistant State li- 
brarian in Austin. 

The award is given for recognition of man- 
agement, service and need for new 
books, and has been commended and sup- 
ported by the American Library Association. 

Libraries competing forwarded entries to 
the State level and subsequently, two en- 
tries from each State were entered at the 
national level. The local library was noti- 
fied several weeks ago that its entry had 
been chosen from the State to enter the na- 
tional competition. 

Val Verde County Library's entry was pre- 
pared by one of the board members, Mrs. 
E. L. Worley, Jr. 

Mrs. Max Stool, president of the board, 
praised Mrs. Worley's work on the entry 
application. “In addition to the forms that 
she filled out she prepared other informa- 
tion, beautifully written and covering two 
or three pages, and we feel that was one of 
the important factors in our winning the 
award, 

“We on the board of the county library 
feel that the honor and recognition that 
came with the award are not only to the 
library but to our county officials and to the 
community for support of the library. It 
was this support that made it possible for 
us to win. 

“The work that made the recognition pos- 
sible began many years ago with a few who 
started the library from very modest begin- 
nings. They had the vision to see it grown 
and become an important part of the cul- 
tural life of the county. We feel that is a 
great compliment to our library staff, whose 
work has been diligent and efficient,” Mrs. 
Stool said. 

Mrs, Bradley expressed great satisfaction 
at the award, as did board members and 
County Judge Jim Lindsey. 

Board members are M. S. Mooney, Mrs. 
Richard Reordan, Gilberto Cerda, Mrs. Robert 
McGaw, Mrs. Will F. Whitehead, Mrs. Albert 
Cauthorn, Ben Woodson, Mrs. Will O. Mills, 
Mrs. A. F. Haby, Mrs. Fred Harlow, Mrs. Wor- 
ley and Mrs. Stool. 
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Libraries considered for the award must 
serve a population of fewer than 25,000; must 
be housed in a building capable of providing 
shelf and display space adequate for a sub- 
stantial number of additional books; must 
be open to the public 5 days a week, in- 
cluding some evening hours. The commu- 
nity must support the library adequately and 
make active use of present facilities. It must 
serve all of the community, regardless of 
religion or race, free and no application was 
considered unless it was endorsed by the 
State agency having Jurisdiction over the 
library concerned. 

More than 50 of the libraries entered met 
the criteria established and were considered 
at the final level. 

Top award of $5,000 went to the Jenkins 
Public Library of Jenkins, Ky. 

Other libraries receiving $1,000, in addi- 
tion to the Del Rio library, were Chapel Hill 
Public Library at Chapel Hill, N.C.; the Can- 
astota Public Library of Canastota, N. T.; the 
Lincoln Public Library of Lincoln, Mass.; the 
Josephine County Library of Grant’s Pass, 
Oreg.; the Wilson Public Library of Wilson, 
Okla.; the Dakota-Scott Regional Library 
System, West St. Paul, Minn.; Mill Valley 
Public Library of Mill Valley, Calif., and the 
Oconee County Library at Walhalla, 5.0. 

Scherman wrote, in announcing the local 
award, “It is my very great pleasure to tell 
you that Val Verde County Library has been 
selected to receive one of the 9 supplementary 
$1,000 Dorothy Canfield Fisher Library 
Awards for 1962. The board of directors and 
the executive staff of the Book of the Month 
Club join me in extending our warmest con- 
gratulations to the Val Verde County Library 
and to you as its librarian.” 

The Dorothy Canfield Fisher award is made 
annually. It was established by the Book 
of the Month Club in 1959 as a memorial 
to the woman whose name it bears in rec- 
ognition of the critical negd of small libraries 
for funds to buy books. 


AWARD ANNOUNCED BY STATE LIBRARIAN 

Ausrix.— The Val Verde County Library in 
Del Rio is one of 10 national winners of the 
annual Dorothy Canfield Fisher Library 
Award, Texas State Librarian Dorman Win- 
frey said today. 

The award is given for recognition of man- 
agement, service, and financial need for new 
books 


The award, $1,000, will be presented in a 
formal ceremony planned for April 8 in Del 
Rio, Winfrey said. 


A Matter of Life and Death in Africa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, one of the saddest human 
frailties is the failure to appreciate the 
value of something until it is rare—or 
more often—until it has vanished. 

Today Americans are making a valiant 
effort to preserve their own vanishing 
wilderness, many people are alert to the 
danger, Congress is working on legisla- 
tion, and much progress is being made. 

Unfortunately another great continent, 
with the most wonderful animal popu- 
lation of all, is in imminent danger of 
losing this irreplaceable heritage, per- 
haps even in the next decade. 
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Most people, even in Africa, are un- 
aware of the fact that the great herds 
of zebra, giraffes, lions, and the rest of 
the fascinating animal life on the Dark 
Continent are disappearing so rapidly. 
This fact was substantiated when the 
German team, Bernhard and Michael 


Grzimek, performed the incredible task 


of counting the animals in the great 
Serengeti National Park. 

The search for an all-Africa conserva- 
tion policy would provide an opportunity 
for the new African nations to work to- 
gether peacefully for a goal in which all 
have a common interest. 

The Secretary of Interior, Hon. Stewart 
L. Udall, has written an excellent article 
entitled “A Matter of Life and Death in 
Africa,” which was printed in the Sep- 
tember issue of the National Parks maga- 
zine. In it, he vividly expresses the 
urgency of this situation, the reasons 
why we in the United States should be 
concerned, and what can be done to help 
the Africans avert this disaster. 

Because I feel that this is a matter 
of great importance I have asked leave 
to include Secretary Udall's remarks and 
the editorial comment thereon in the 
Appendix of the REcorp and commend it 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

A MATTER or LIFE OR DEATH IN AFRICA 


(By Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the 
Interior) 

(Norx.—Somewhere last night, a lion arose 
from his dinner, and mane rippling, strode 
into the red night sky. A hyena barked 
once, barked more softly, and then sighed 
silently as the evening’s cool touched the 
earth under him. A hippopotamus’ gray 
folded eyelids closed in nocturnal oblivion, 
and even the ubiquitous cuckoo made no 
sound. The teeming life of the veld spent 
last night as it has millions of nights before, 
in motionless slumber among the grasses.) 

We men never cease to be awed by the 
natural world, by animals living untouched 
by the booms and bricks, the speeches and 
straws of our own Civilizations. Many of us 
have never seen the great grasslands of the 
African Continent; but we want to, and 
should we never realize the opportunity, we 
hope our sons and daughters will one day 
“stand silently as the setting sun makes the 
veld red with fire.” 

Perhaps we remember our own continent 
as our grandparents have described it to us, 
unfenced and with buffalo, antelope, and 
timber wolf living where God and evolution 
had placed them. Settlers were too quick 
to think that earth was made for them 
alone rather than for all creation; and, too 
late, we their descendants realize that we 
will never know those irreplaceable forms of 
life. 

The wilderness and wildlife resources of 
the world are part of mankind's natural 
heritage. They belong to no man, neither 
to keep nor destroy, but are life's gift to all, 
Too often men, in their ignorance, have 
made a wasteland of the planet that Astro- 
naut Alan Shepard looked down upon in 
awe not long ago to exclaim: “It is beautiful” 

Nowhere in the world is the future of wild- 
lands and wildlife more uncertain than in 
continental Africa. Africa’s great plains of 
mammals are no less fragile, no more ever- 
lasting, than were ours of a hundred years 
ago. Africa’s population is exploding as is 
the rest of the world’s, and more people 
means ever more land necessary for homes 
and crops. People often appreciate some- 
thing of value only when it has become rare— 
and more often and sadly, when it has 
vanished. 

Africa is far away, its natural resources 
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known only sketchily, and often inaccurate- 
ly, by the rest of the world. Even those 
working most closely with African resources 
find staffs too small and research too in- 
complete to be accurate. For example, it 
had long been assumed that the vast Seren- 
geti National Park in Tanganyika held more 
than a million head of thriving wild mam- 
mals: lions and cheetahs, Thomson gazelles 
and kurdus, wildebeest and giraffes. Not 
until Bernhard and Michael Grzimek flew 
their little zebra-striped plane back and 
forth in 500-yard strips over the entire vast 
park, painstakingly counting every animal 
head, did the world learn that the abundant 
million is, in fact, only 365,000. 

Might this also be true of the wildlife of 
the Congo? And what about all the other 
countless herds south of the Sahara? Do 
they exist in unlimited abundance? Do they 
exist at all? 

Even the establishment of a national park 
does not assure protection of the natural 
resources within it. Often, as recently in 
the case of Serengeti, long after the park has 
been established it is discovered that the 
official boundaries do not encompass the an- 
nual migratory paths of the animals. There 
is no way to tell a zebra where it should 
migrate. It searches for succulent 
and goes where they may be found. Outside 
the park boundaries it is subject to nu- 
merous forms of predation, and as long as 
the boundaries do not cover the mammal's 
natural paths it can never be assured pro- 
tection. 

Even within the parks and reserves, wild- 
life cannot be guaranteed safety. It has 
been said that game preserves “look im- 
pressive on maps, and the plans and bro- 
chures describing them are a splendid seda- 
tive for allaying the fears of European and 
American naturalist organizations.” Au- 
thorities usually live too far from the areas 
they administer and are too few to begin 
to control the widespread poaching that 
occurs in the dew of the dawn. The volumes 
of official regulations governing the preserved 
areas have never been disseminated nor en- 
forced among the Africans who wander 
throughout these areas. They scarcely know 
the regulations, and they most certainly do 
not understand them. 

Africans near the reserves know they can 
receive a few pence on the black market for 
elephant ivory, hooves for wastebaskets, and 
zebra tails for fly swatters; so they cruelly 
snare and slaughter for illegal recompense. 
Then perhaps a wealthy white Westerner 
drives his station wagon of trophy hides and 
heads through a native village, having gutted 
the landscape, while at the same time other 
whites are telling the same Africans that 
hunting is forbidden. The paradoxes are 
many, and do not earn respect for white 
regulations, worthy though they may be. 

Western contact, at most, has brought the 
African an awareness of economic gain, and 
has little communicated itself in the realm 
of nonmaterial values. The African has no 
developed ethic toward the mammals with 
which he has so long shared the horizon. 
Poachers can be arrested and forced to pay 
fines, but punishment seldom helps them 
comprehend the reason for preserved areas. 

It is important that Westerners under- 
stand the problems pressing upon the world’s 
rich heritage of African wild lands and wild 
life. But it is even more important that the 
people of the continent itself understand the 
intrinsic values that can so quickly be lost 
through ignorance or thoughtlessness. We 
do little for our fellow men if we do not help 
them become wise before making the mis- 
takes we have made. 

Recent events of colonial upheavals, self- 
determination of African nations, and all the 
problems and vicissitudes of administrations 
in their infancy have left little time for 
cognizance of conservation needs. Yet this 
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very fact has made obvious the opportunity 
to begin conserving now, and not lose what- 
ever has been gained through the worthy 
efforts of the devoted few who have estab- 
lished the present parks and reserves in 
Africa. New countries have all the more 
reason to develop and manage their cultural 
assets.. Their mark in history is already be- 
ing made. What would our impression of 
be if her ancients had not left the 
Parthenon for posterity? Would the world 
not howl now if Athenians tried to tear down 
the ancient treasure to make room for a new 
Cattle pasture or housing development? 

Although wildlife conservation is a matter 
of ethics and great esthetic appreciation to 
Some, to the present day African it is a mat- 
ter of practical necessity. The African is 
Struggling to achieve a degree of material 
development comparable to that of the West- 
em World, but he is generations late in 
beginning. At this stage he has little time 
for sentimental values, but these can be 
Preserved as the contemporary African meets 
his vital economic needs. 

It would be a tragic economic as well as 
Cultural waste, if African leadership did not 
recognize the potentials of its great land 
reserves. The roving mammals are an un- 
Precedented tourist attraction, which, under 
careful and proper management, can draw 
vitally needed revenue. Africans need food, 
and disease-resistant, protein-producing, in- 
digenous mammals are a far more practical 
Source of this food necessary than imported 

c cattle that are not adequately 
adapted to the environment. 

Africans need the opportunity to learn the 
reasons and techniques of sound multipur- 
pose wild-land management. Not only are 

experts needed in quantity, but 
Political leadership of the countries, and the 
People themselves, are manifestly in need of 
conservation understanding. 

Americans should provide Africans with 
conservation education opportunities and 
Scholarships here, as well as trained faculties 
and technical experts in Africa. We have 
given technical assistance and educational 
Opportunities to Africans for direct economic 

opment, but America has much more 
to give than just the knowledge of how to 
Create dollars. If Americans lament that 
their “image” abroad is too materialistic, and 
continue to miss the opportunity to help 
Af understand and preserve their wild- 
life heritage, they can only blame them- 
Selves. 

Right now there are more than 3,000 
Africans, potential social and political lead- 
ers of the emerging nations, studying in 
American colleges and universities. Ten of 
them were recently selected for a pilot pro- 
Sram, sponsored by the African Wildlife 
Leadership Foundation, Inc., the Afro-Amer- 
2 Institute, and the National Park Serv- 
Ma to travel to Yellowstone and Grand Teton 

ational Parks in order to have a study ex- 
Perience of what the national parks are, and 
what they mean to the American people. 

Parks are one of the finest manifesta- 
tions of the values of democracy, and these 
young leaders are having the oportunity to 
Work closely with the ranger staffs and to 
know the daily routine of national park in- 
rpretation and protection. None of these 
Students is now planning a career in park 
management, but they will be educated citi- 
zens, decisions in their countries, and 
Will at least have some understanding of park 
Values, 
xe is only one step. Many more need to 
taken to insure that future generations 
may one day “stand silently as the setting 
Sun makes the veld red with fire.” 
EDITORIAL COMMENT: NEW APFROACH TO A 
i CRITICAL PROBLEM 
an article appearing in this issue of 
National Parks magazine, Secre of the 
terior Stewart L. Udall points up the grave 
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threat which now hovers over many of the 
great mammal species of Africa—the ele- 
phant, the white rhinoceros, the mountain 
gorilla, the zebra, the giraffe, and many other 
fabled representatives of a once-rich African 
faunal life. Secretary Udall discusses how a 

has been made, albeit on a small 
scale, in driving home the need for a sound 
multipurpose wildlife management program 
in Africa while there is still wildlife left to 
manage. 
A further approach to the problem of pre- 
serving at least a representation of many en- 
dangered large animal species of Africa has 
recently been made in the formation of a 
group, headed by U.S. Tax Court Judge Rus- 
sell E. Train, of Washington, D.C., which will 
attempt to raise money to send African stu- 
dents to American colleges for the purpose 
of studying conservation. Only thus, the 
group feels, can the indifference and the 
apathy of many Africans toward a vanishing 
part of their natural heritage—and indeed, 
toward á substantial source of desperately 
needed tourist money—be overcome. 

The African Wildlife Leadership Founda- 
tion, as the recently formed group is known, 
hopes to obtain financial support throughout 
the United States. It has already made its 
first grant—to Perez Malande Olindo, 22- 
year-old native of Kenya, East Africa, one of 
the great game areas of the African Conti- 
nent, Olindo will study biology and wildlife 
conservation at Central Missouri State 
College. 8 

For the large mammals of Africa, the hour 
is late; a fact that was recognized by Judge 
Train when he noted that the odds on the 
success of such an African conservation pro- 
gram were terribly long. Nevertheless, it 
seems quite clear that a program of this 
kind represents the last chance for survival 
for many of the large African mammals, so 
important both esthetically and scientif- 
ically. Every sensitive person, whether con- 
servationist by title or not, will hope that 
the new organization’s work will prosper. 

P. M. T. 


Benedum Foundation Vice President 
David D. Johnson Addresses Ground 
Breaking Ceremonies for Benedum 
Student Union at Davis and Elkins 
College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


GF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
October 31, 1961, my home city of Elkins, 
W. Va., was witness to another me- 
morialization of one of our State’s most 
famous sons, the late M. L. Benedum, 
the great oil wildcatter. 

On that day, Davis and Elkins College 
held ground breaking ceremonies for the 
Benedum Student Union which is being 
constructed under a grant from the 
Claude Worthington Benedum Founda- 
tion established by M. L. Benedum in 
honor of his son. The Student Union 
center will be another instance of Mike 
Benedum's devotion to the State of his 
birth and dedication to education and to 
the advancement of opportunities for our 
young people. 

The ceremonies, which were presided 
over by Dr. David K. Allen, president of 
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the college, were the occasion for a chal- 

lenging and inspiring address by David 

D. Johnson, vice president of the Bene- 

dum Foundation and a longtime friend 

of the late Mike Benedum, in which he 
evoked the character and personality of 
this noted pioneer and philanthropist. 

Because the qualities of Mike Benedum 

are a valuable exemplar for all of us, I 

ask unanimous consent to have printed 

in the Appendix to the Recorp excerpts 
from the address of David D. Johnson. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF REMARKS OF Davin D. JOHNSON, 
GROUND BREAKING CEREMONIES, BENEDUM 
STUDENT Unron, Davis AND ELKINS COL- 
LEGE, ELKINS, W. VA., OCTOBER 31, 1961 
I was privileged to serve 34 years as per- 

sonal counsel for Uncle Mike (Benedum), 

and, in consequence, became intimately ac- 
quainted with his manifold business and 
philanthropic activities. These circum- 
stances have provided a vantage point from 
which to speak on the human side of my 
hero. You may well ask, What made him 
tick? What precepts and traits combined to 
form his character? As Lord Macauley once 
said of a departed friend: “He was, above all, 

& man of character.” 

Celebrated by the facile pen of Sam Malli- 
son, his biographer, in “The Great Wild- 
catter,” fittingly portrayed in oll by the 
genius of famed artist Douglas Chandor, the 
Mike Benedum saga is more than a twice- 
told tale in this company. In the circum- 
stances, it would seem appropriate to fore- 
go a biographical sketch in favor of a glimpse 
of his magnetic personality. 

In the “office family” he was affectionately 
known as the chief,” an apt title, for when 
the inevitable shadows fell he had completed 
60 years of active service as the head of the 
so-called Benedum-Trees Organization, 
Confidential advisors were aware of those 
rare occasions when he exhibited a mild de- 
gree of mulishness and contentiosness, but 
he was never the curmudgeon. Weighed in 
balance, his minor imperfections became in- 
significant when contrasted with his pre- 
eminent virtues. Among the ancients these 
virtues included (1) wisdom of prudence; 
(2) courage or fortitude; (3) temperance: 
and (4) justice or righteousness. And we 
should remember that St. Augustine con- 
sidered charity as the source of all virtues. 

Thus armed, he presented excellent title 
deeds to eminence. 

Throughout the days of his years he re- 
mained a courteous gentleman, to the man- 
ner born, if you please. In Mr. Benedum's 
early life it was an act of simple courtesy 
vacating his seat on a crowded train in favor 
of an older gentleman-—that launched him 
into the oil business where he won fame and 
fortune. When ever was better exemplified 
the wisdom of the ancient adage, It's the 
little things that count“? 

At home and in the office, in fact, every- 
where, he was allergic to solvenly housekeep- 
ing. He came to the office, immaculately 

, and at 5 o'clock, after handling 
soiled and dusty. oilfield maps the livelong 
day, departed, still spotless. Quite obviously 
he subscribed to the proposition that cleanli- 
ness and godliness are close kin. 

In all my circle of friends, there were few 
with a gentler spirit, a kinder heart, or with 
more patience and courage in time of ad- 
versity. With him, patience was indeed a 
virtue. 

An inquiring mind, optimism, vision, dar- 
ing, and perseverance served him well. Al- 
most daily he would expound new, novel, and 
flashing ideas which he tried out “for size“ 
on his close friends and associates. In this 
situation there was always the sneaking sus- 
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picion that one's own IQ was being quick- 
scored. I can bear witness to his extreme 
patience with stupidity. Exacting with 
equals but tender with subalterns spells 
compassion in my lexicon. 

On the human side he regarded surplus 
wealth as a sacred trust to be shared by his 
fellowman, and throughout life generously 
practiced what he preached. By 1944, as 
always, he was still looking ahead. Then, 
in the 76th year of his age he formed a 
charitable foundation in memory of his only 
son, Claude, who had fallen victim of the 
horrible flu epidemic of 1918, while in 
the service of his country. The foundation 
was designed to permit the continuation of 
his benefactions after he had gone to rest. 

Although the present and future directors 
of the foundation are free to exercise their 
own discretion in the conduct of its busi- 
ness, they are and will be well aware of the 
pattern of giving established under Mr. 
Benedum’s direction during the 
first 15 years of operation. Certainly to- 
day’s ceremonies provide ample evidence that 
the foundation is honoring his lifetime in- 
terest in his native State and the education 
of its youth, and his adherence to Christian 
teachings. 

Throughout life he retained an unshake- 
able belief in the old virtues—hard work, 
thrift, and free enterprise, meaning the 
profit and loss system. He stoutly main- 
tained that the man who carried the heavi- 
est load developed the strongest legs. He 
abhored idleness. At 90 he had never con- 
sidered retirement. He knew that spiritual 
side of work: the elation that comes from 
the successful completion of a task. Having 
contributed so importantly to the tech- 
nological advances of our times, he enjoyed 
fully the fruits of his labor. He kept his 
thinking up to date. He abandoned “‘creek- 
ology” and embraced geology. He employed 
modern equipment throughout his organi- 
zation. 

Modern aviation intrigued him. Twenty 
years ago he predicted that one day man 
would circle the globe in less than 24 hours. 
Then, as now, no one can argue with a 
prophet. However, with new speed records 
being registered with great frequency, it Is 
now theoretically possible to circle the globe 
in less than 12 hours. In earlier years he 
was an avid baseball fan, and included 
among his circle of friends were the great 
Honus Wagner, Max Carey, and innumerable 
other diamond stars of a former generation. 
During winter vacations, deep-sea fishing off 
the coast of Miami Beach, Fla., was a Tues- 
day and Friday must. In the last year of 
his life he was seriously flirting with the 
notion that a helicopter would come in 
handy for quick trips between home and 
Bridgeport and home and office. At home, 
he was always the perfetétionist in the role of 
genial host, 

Sometimes his friends were amazed and 
often disturbed by instances of rare cour- 
age. Two striking examples are indelibly 
engraved upon my memory. 

The first relates to a west Texas venture 
in the early 1920’s which resulted in the dis- 
covery of a major oil reservoir, known as 
the Big Lake oilfield, on University of Texas 
lands. Oil men of that day spoke of this 
great, barren section of the State as the 
graveyard of the oil industry. Its re- 
moteness, its scarcity of water, its lack of 
transportation, and its dust storms and heat 
made it a forbidding country. 

There the university owned more than 
2 million acres which it -offered for lease. 
But no one wanted them. No one, that is, 
except my favorite pioneer in the search for 
oil, This venture meant an initial outlay 
of more than one-half million dollars. And 
in this vast area, the Big Lake oilfield was 
discovered. 

To date it has produced in excess of 100 
million barrels of oll, This discoyery pre- 
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saged other West Texas discoveries, includ- 
ing the fabulous Yates field, another Bene- 
dum wildcat venture with an estimated ulti- 
mate recovery of 1 billion barrels of oil. 
Thus, West Texas became oll country.” It 
was, no longer, a graveyard. 

Little wonder that today in Austin one 
occasionally hears the University of Texas 
referred to as “the schoolhouse that Mike 
built” for it has received literally millions 
of dollars in royalties from university lands. 
(Today the permanent fund of that distin- 
guished schoolhouse is more than $350 mil- 
lion.) 

The interest of Mr. Benedum and his as- 
socintes in this venture was represented by 
their ownership of stock in Plymouth Oil 
Co., which controlled the major portion of 
the Big Lake field. For 37 years Plymouth 
paid regular cash dividends under the able 
and vigorous management of Walter S. Hal- 
lanan, another nationally known son of West 
Virginia. Thus it is no exaggeration to say 
that Mr. Benedum and his friends also pros- 
pered from this venture in courage. 

The second example of courage had its 
genesis in a 1919 corporate reorganization 
from which Mr. Benedum and his former 
secretary, Foster B. Parriott, received slightly 
more than 1 million shares of Transconti- 
nental Oil Co. stock in exchange for 
the properties of several moderate-sized oll 
and gas companies in which both were 
heavily interested. In the same critical year 
of 1919, Transcontinental made a new oil 
discovery in Comanche County, Tex. which 
for a few months was considered a major 
oil field but later proved to be an extremely 
white elephant, Before the elephant reared 
its ugly head, Transcontinental stock reached 
a high of $65 per share on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Between 1919 and 1930, Transcontinental 
stock plunged to a low of $1.50 per share. 
During the same interim, the Treasury De- 
partment retained an eager interest in the 
1919 consolidation, but it was not until 
1930 that the Government finally concluded 
that the transaction was taxable, and by us- 
ing $65 as the per share” value of 1 million 
shares, plus interest of 11 years, arrived at 
the astronomical sum of $79 million as the 
tax liability of Benedum and Parriott. 

Mr. Benedum retained his boyhood friend, 
John W. Davis, Democratic presidential 
nominee in 1924, as chief counsel to repel 
this unwarranted assessment, 

With Mr. Davis in charge, a detailed mem- 
orandum was prepared containing a factual 
story of all the transactions relating to the 
formation of Transcontinental Oil Co. 
Whereupon, Treasury Department -officials, 
realizing the unfairness and weakness of 
their position, suggested a conference re- 
garding compromise. At this compromise 
meeting with the Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Davis suggested that an offer 
of $400,000 might be made by his client. 
The Treasury representatives seemed to feel 
that a $500,000 offer would be favorably re- 
ceived. Thereupon, Mr. Davis telephoned 
his friend, Mike, in Pittsburgh, and recom- 
mended that a compromise offer be made. 

Mike countered with: “John, do you think 
any tax is due?”, to which Mr. Davis replied: 
“No, I don't. But a prolonged lawsuit will 
involve the outlay of a million dollars or 
more, and, as you know, the outcome of 
litigation is never certain.” 

The next voice heard originated in Pitts- 
burgh. Translated and expurgated the an- 
swer was crystal clear: “Not a dime.” 

There followed the prolonged lawsuit. 
The Board of Tax Appeals found the 1919 
merger taxable, but fixed the value of Trans- 
continental at $7 instead of $65 per share. 
That finding reduced the tax and interest 
liability of Messrs. Benedum and Parriott 
from $79 million to $9 million. 

By then the depression of the 1930's 
reached low ebb, times were tough all over, 
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and Messrs. Benedum and Parriott were in 
no mood to liquidate a significant portion of 
their lifetime accumulations in order to 
satisfy what they considered an unjust tax 
claim, Accordingly, they appealed to the 
Third Circuit Court in Philadelphia. That 
court, reversing the Tax Board, held that no 
tax was due. Thereupon, the Government 
asked the U.S, Supreme Court to reinstate 
the Tax Board's judgment. 

After two separate hearings before the 
highest Court in the land, there finally came 
on March 29, 1937, a long-distance telephone 
call from Washington, D.C., to Miami Beach, 
Fig., announcing a tax-free decision. 

Thus, after 7 long years of litigation, his 
position had been vindicated. Apparently 
the outcome was never in doubt in Mr. Bene- 
dum ’s intuitional scheme of things. He was 
approaching his 70's, good humor and elation 
were in high gear. He said nothing except: 
“Let's go fishing.” It was a good afternoon 
on the ocean blue. That day, there was laid 
to rest an ordeal of 18 years’ duration. And 
courage was again triumphant. 

It is with a proud heritage that West Vir- 
ginia approaches her centennial in 1963 in a 
century, however, which has placed the 
human race on trial for its very life. 

Nevertheless, in the expectation that the 
world will not commit suicide, her magnifi- 
cent tradition, expressed in her seal, Mon- 
tani semper liberi,” will be carried on by her 
youth, thus armed and informed. 


Commencement Address at North 
Kingston High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 


Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address which I delivered at the North 
Kingston High School commencement 
on June 9, 1961: 

REMARKS op Hon. JonN E. Focarty, US. 
SECOND CONGRESSIONAL 


Kincston HIGH SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT, 

FRIDAY, JUNE 9, 1961 

Distinguished guests, teachers, parents, 
friends, and members of the graduating 
class, a very wise man once said that the 
trouble with most speakers at commence- 
ments is that they feel called upon to sound 
learned and end up by being too long. What 
I have to say to you concerns a few simple 
truths which my own experience of public 
life leads me to believe should be stressed in 
our State and Nation today. And you may 
rest assured that I intend to express them 
briefly. After working for their diplomas for 
4 years, the graduates deserve not to be kept 
waiting much longer. . 

I would, however, like to take just a mo- 
ment to exercise the privilege of extending 
my personal congratulations to each and 
every member of this class, and to their 
parents. As chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for Health, 
Education, and Welfare, I have heard a great 
deal of testimony about the problems of our 
youth and our schools in these complicated 
modern times. And I have devoted much 
time to the formation of programs of legis- 
lation which are designed to help in meet- 
ing these same problems. We need to know 
what is wrong in the life of our schools and 
cur youth so that we may take practical 


Uating class, we can also be thankful that 
80 much is right with our schools and our 
youth. 

All who have had a part in making this 
Occasion possible—teachers, parents, and the 
good people of this community—have a just 
Share in the congratulations which are 
traditionally extended to the graduates. Our 
Whole educational system, from the ele- 
mentary schools to the universities, is & 
fundamental part of the defense system of 
American freedom. And the high school 
is one of its most vital links. Studies, like 
the famous Conant Report, have made this 
Very clear, and today we have a better knowl- 
edge than ever before of how important it is 
that all of our young people should take the 
fullets advantage of improved high schools. 

too many drop out, and far too many— 
in some parts of the country—do not have 
Schools that are adequate to their needs. 

Here in North Kingstown the members of 

this graduating class have persevered in their 

and are now prepared to begin a new 
Phase of their lives, either in institutions 
of higher learning or in the business and in- 
dustrial life of our State. That is how it 
should be in every American community, and 
I am happy to be able to join with all of 
you in saying “Well done" to these graduates, 
ae so much of our hope for the 


That future depends upon all of us work- 
together for a better, stronger America. 
What is so often said to those who are grad- 
uating, applies to our whole country today: 
we cannot afford to rest upon our past ac- 
Complishments, We must look to the future 
together, putting aside outworn group dis- 
tinctions and an ms. We must re- 
the common responsibility of our 
American citizenship. 

The members of this graduating class 
have been well trained by their teachers so 
that as free citizens they will in the very 
near future exercise enlightened judgment 
on public questions as full members of our 
democratic society. Such phrases as “We, 

People * or “Government of the 
People, by the people are still fresh 
in their minds. These are not new ideas to 
any of us here, but the trouble sometimes is 
that they are so familiar that we forget to 
take them seriously. 

The. privilege and responsibility of the 
Government of our democracy does not be- 
long to any one of the many ethnic groups 
that make up America. The common good 
Of all, and the cause of freedom itself, can- 

not be well served when citizens permit 
Political life to become a self-interested com- 
Petitive struggle between ethnic factions. 

Those who founded this Republic re- 
Pudiated the old idea that government was 
the limited field of a special group. They 
rejected the notion of distinctions based 
Upon birth and blood. Just a few years ago, 
in the Second World War, thousands of 

cans gave their lives fighting against 
the Nazi doctrine of a so-called master race. 

The most fundamental feature of the 

system of government is the be- 
lief that every citizen, without regard to 
his birth or ancestry, should participate in 
the process by which the community is gov- 
erned. This goes beyond the idea that a 
Career im politics should be included among 
5 opportunities open to all in American 
ife. It means that the responsibility and 
the dignity of every citizen must never be 
threatened nor neglected, either through 
the tyranny of group domination er the fall- 
Ure of individuals to assert and exercise their 
Proper roles in the tribunal of public opin- 
lon. It has been well said that the character 
Which each one of us brings to the office of 
Citizen is the crucial test of the ability of 
Our Nation to survive. 
Mr. C. Scott Fletcher, president of the 
Ford Fund for Adult Education, put the 
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issue well when he said: “Let us ask our- 
selves a vital question: Are the American 
people using our power in the service of 
the cause of freedom as effectively as the So- 
viet people are being used to achieve the 
goals of the Soviet state? The answer is 
No.“ Most of us in our private and public 
roles, through our various organizations and 
institutions, serve our ideal only by fits and 
starts, with only a small fraction of our 
attention and energy.” 

One of the greatest proofs of the way in 
which we are not serving the democratic 
ideal to the best of our abiilty can be seen 
in the extent to which we allow group 
prejudices to govern our affairs. 

Looking at our country and the world 
today, with its newly independent nations 
groping for direction, the late John Foster 
Dulles said: “Racial discriminatiom in the 
United States is our greatest national scan- 
dal and our most dangerous international 
hazard.” I believe that if in racial discrim- 
ination we include group prejudices of every 
kind, we can heartily agree with these words 
of a great Secretary of State. 

Recent events inyolving racial violence in 
the South have made dramatic headlines. 
It is evident that we still have a long way 
to go in winning the battle for the most 
elementary civil rights for all of our citi- 
zens. I am happy to be identified with leg- 
islation to help bring about this, but we all 
know that legislation alone is not enough. 
Prejudices based upon race, creed, or ethnic 
origin do not yield to law or to reason. 
They can be overcome only by a fundamental 
change in the hearts of men. A great writer 
of the last century summed the matter up 
when he said that the greatest single need 
of modern society is “the consciousness that 
our well-being, both material and spiritual, 
lies in the growth of brotherhood among 
all men and in their harmony with one 
another.” 

This may sound very idealistic, but I be- 
lieve that without the struggle to reach 
such an ideal on the part of all Americans, 
the essence of our goal as a free people will 
be lost. It is a direct contradiction of the 
whole spirit of the American Revolution 
and the true meaning of our history when 
group prejudices are, for example, permitted 
to dictate the choice of candidates for pub- 
lic office. 

Anyone who takes the trouble to study 
the course of our national growth can see 
how the evil of groupism has grown up 
among us. Each succeeding wave of immi- 
gration, from the earliest colonists to the 
most recent arrivals, helped to build this 
country’s greatness. Yet the newest group 
of immigrants, wherever. they came from, 
always tended to be looked down upon. 
Seeking freedom from tyranny and want, 
they were, at first, willing to accept low 
wages and perform the most menial tasks, 
just for the privilege of living in America. 

Here in Rhode Island, early in this cen- 
tury, laboring men and their families who 
had come here from abroad experienced 
housing segregation and many other social 
restrictions. It is no wonder that group 
differences based upon language, religion, 
and national origin developed. The various 
ethnic groups were, in effect, forced into 
competition with one another. They had 
to seek recognition by the combined force 
of their numbers. 

The America of those earlier days was 
sometimes described as a “melting pot” of 
all nations. There was necessarily a good 
deal of heat and friction generated by the 
melting process, but as we look about us 
at the modern scene, I believe that we can 
say that we have reached a stage where 
the heat of group confilcts and competitions 
must be steadily diminished by a greater and 
more mature sense of our national unity. 

Our influence abroad, especially among the 
newly developing nations, will be measured 
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to a great degree by our ability to attain 
this sense of national unity at home. And 
our national defense itself cannot be sep- 
arated from the firm foundation which such 
unity alone can provide. 

Even the conquest of space cannot be 
regarded as of greater importance than the 
conquest of the unreasoning fears and com- 
petitive suspicions which create conflicts be- 
tween ethnic groups in our own land. Here 
is a civic responsibility which no good 
American can rightly avoid. It rests upon 
those of us who are directly responsible for 
the conduct of public affairs. But it is 
equally the concern of every citizen, and 
especially of those who, like the members 
of this graduating class, will guide the des- 
tinies of our State and Nation in the future. 

Young people today are being called upon 
to volunteer their energy and their skill for 
the work of the Peace Corps, and I certainly 
hope that some of you graduates have given 
this matter your most serious consideration, 
But I would like to suggest that each one 
of you is needed, in whatever work you may 
undertake, to join the company of men and 
women of good will who are doing all that 
they can to promote peace, justice, and a 
true fraternal charity among all Americans, 

We need young people who are not in- 
different to those areas of conflict where 
the democratic ideal of the common brother- 
hood of men is being tried and tested in 
American life today. Of course, we need 
mature political leadership which will not 
consider ethnic origins as a basis for deter- 
mining fitness for public office. But polit- 
ical leaders are, of necessity, responsive to 
the will of the people. For that 
reason, I believe that we will be well on the 
way to overcoming the injustices of group - 
discrimination only when the majority of 
the people make it clear that they intend 
to vote for or candidates on the 
basis of their records and abilities rather 
than on the basis of who their grandfathers 
happen to have been. We cannot be ruled 
by our ancestors. We have to govern our- 
selves in the light of our own best judgment. 

There is, of course, a sense in which each 
of us should respect and value the national 
origins from which his own family may have 
come. If there are some things in the past 
which are better forgotten, we all have 
something of which we can nevertheless be 
justly proud. When the King of Belgium 
addressed a joint session of Congress last 
year, he remarked that America is not so 
much a melting pot as it is a mosaic, for 
in it each nation, people or race which 
has come to its shores has been privileged 
to keep its individuality, contributing at the 
same time its share to the unified pattern 
of a new nation.” 

The beauty of any mosaic arises from the 
arrangement of each of its many pieces. 
Where one piece is missing, the design is 
broken. But the practical strength of the 
mosaic is in the cement which holds all of 
it together. We in America need and desire 
the rich variety of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the various ethnic groups in our 
population, But in the mosaic of our na- 
tional life we also need to make sure that 
the cement of American unity, which binds 
us all together, is not only strong but kept 
in good repair. 

I am, as I feel sure each one of you is, 
justly proud of my own ancestral back- 
ground. I have never thought it necessary 
or proper for any American to lack respect 
for the traditions of his own family or the 
accomplishments of other nations with 
which he has ties of blood. By the same 
token, I would have am equal respect for 
the traditions and beliefs of others and 
seek to improve my understanding of them. 
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the work of the Women’s Conference on In- 
tergroup Relations here in Rhode Island. 
This group, now sponsored by 66 organiza- 
tions of Rhode Island women, will be hold- 
ing its second annual meeting at Brown 
University this coming Sunday and Monday. 
The integrity of communication between 
groups is of the very heart of democracy, and 
that is what these Rhode Island women’s or- 
ganizations are seeking to achieve. As one 
of their leaders put it, “If we can establish 
lines of communication, we can break down 
some of the barriers.” 

Whenever in the past our country has been 
attacked by a foreign enemy, all of us have 
put aside ethnic distinctions to defend this 
good land. The bombing of Pearl Harbor, 
for example, was a simple challenge which 
all could understand. What we must get 
firmly in mind now is the fact that the com- 
plex operations of communism all over the 
world are, in the last analysis, no less of an 
attack upon all that we stand for and be- 
lieve in. This means that the process by 
which old group prejudices are being over- 
come must be greatly speeded up. Whatever 
divides Americans deeply against one an- 
other cannot but serve the cause of their 
enemies. 

The members of this graduating class will, 
we all hope, grow to the fullness of maturity 
in a country where their opportunities will 
not be dependent upon ethnic distinctions, a 
country made strong against every adversary 
by the inner harmony of all its many peo- 
ple. They themselyes can help to make it 
so by their own efforts and attitudes, but 
all of us must share that responsibility, not 
only with them but with all the young peo- 
ple of America. More than ever before, our 
country today needs the best that each of her 
children can bring to her. Let no barriers 
of group prejudice bar the way. The well- 
known words of Lincoln carry the same sim- 
ple truth today; the house we live in must 
stand united if it is to stand at all. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 
SPEECH 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
most anxious to join many of my col- 
leagues in the House in commemorating 
the 44th anniversary of the independ- 
ence of the Ukraine, which was attained 
in January 1918 but has been lost to 
these brave people under the tyrannical 
heel of the Soviet Communist Govern- 
ment for many, many years. The fact 
is obvious that we do not have to go 
beyond the Soviet Union's own borders 
to find people who are truly enslaved 
Thus, for these many years, the Ukrain- 
ians have been a “captive nation” within 
the Russian borders, and the leaders in 
the Kremlin are well aware of the rest- 
less spirit and the great desire for lib- 
erty which smoulders unsatisfied in the 


that the people of the Ukraine are en- 
slaved. Khrushchev and his cohorts be- 
hind the Iron Curtain do not like to be 
reminded that all is not well in their 
own backyard; our reminding them of 
their misdeeds is a positive stroke in 
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gaining the offensive in the cold war, 
15 we should do so at every opportu- 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that the 
people of the Ukraine soon will know 
once again the joys of liberty, and the 
bountiful rewards which come with free- 
dom. In the spirit of our country’s 
Founding Fathers, we should strive to 
this goal in the service of enslaved men 
everywhere. Todo less would be to neg- 
lect our responsibilities as the leader of 
the free world. 


Humphrey Les“ Halleck “No” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have commented before on a number of 
occasions, the local papers in my district 
have acquired a well-deserved reputation 
for clear, thoughtful analyses in their 
editorial comment. It was with a great 
deal of interest that I noted a recent edi- 
torial in the La Grange (Il.) Citizen 
Opinion entitled “Humpurey ‘Yes’ HAL- 
LECK No,“ which I wish to insert into 
the RECORD: 

HUMPHREY “Yes” HALLECK “No” 

Via television during the past week two 
prominent Members of Congress expressed 
opposite opinions regarding Congress ac- 
ceptance of the old age medical care under 
social security financing. 

Senator Humpurry, of Minnesota, em- 
phatically stated that the King-Anderson 
bill will pass both the Senate and the House. 
Congressman HALLECK, Republican floor 
leader, not so emphatic but still giving as- 
surance he is convinced, says the legislation 
will fail passage. 

Humpnueery in his cock-sure prophecy of 
victory said “the majority of the people want 
it.” That is a generalized conjecture, 
matching the generalized unsupported sta- 
tistics quoted glibly by welfare state sup- 
porter HUMPHREY and others who fail to 
see, or are willing to support, the socialism 
philosophy in this legislation. 

The confidence of the Minnesota Senator 
is based on the belief that this being an 
election year, and there being some 12 mil- 
lion oldsters among the voters who might 
benefit from the medical-care bill, that the 
legislators will be stampeded to support it. 

The national chairman of the Democratic 
Party has classified the King-Anderson leg- 
islation as the most attractive issue in the 
1962 campaign. This is a forthright ad- 
mission that the bill is for political advan- 
tage, not for the advantage of the Nation. 

That we need not give up individual free- 
dom and choice to assure that all the aged 
will be assured proper medical attention was 
proven again this past week at the joint 
meeting of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion and the Blue Cross Association. A 

The medical men introduced & new con- 
cept into the problem of medical care for the 
aged. Whether or not it is sound, or moti- 
vated to bolster Blue Cross the plan deserves 
serious consideration. It should be ex- 
plored and the promoters given a chance to 
produce solid statistics supporting their 
idea. 

The haste in expressed desires to have the 
King-Anderson bill passed this session of 
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Congress indicates that the supporters are 
not anxious to have their program thorough- 
ly analyzed and that they have no desire to 
let present programs prove they can solve 
the problems. And solve them more effi- 
ciently, with benefits to all instead of only a 
segment of senior citizens, and without giv- 
ing up our basic concepts of individual free- 
dom. 

Presently there are more than 100 diferent 
guaranteed-for-life health insurance policies 
and plans for people in or approaching re- 
tirement. The policies show a range in 


-premium costs for a man age 65 from $60 for 


basic hospital-surgical benefits to over $200 
a year for more comprehensive coverage. 

In group type policies, a person 65 or 
older, without medical examination and for 
a premium of $78 to $108 a year can receive 
hospital room-and-board benefits for as long 
as 31 or 60 days, as well as additional benefits. 

Under the King-Anderson social security 
tax bill, the benefits are limited, and also are 
restricted to social security clients. Persons 
most in need of medical care and unable to 
meet costs would not be benefited by this 
legislation. 

Medical care under the King-Anderson bill 
has an attractive sound, and a utopian 
promise. But not even the promise can be 
fulfilled, although the cost 
financially and in giving up freedom of 
selection of who is to 
service, and where, and even how. 


Right To Express Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recor an unusually 
cogent and forceful expression of the 
right of university and college faculty 
members and staff to express their views 
as private citizens. The statement was 
circulated among the faculty and staff 
of Portland State College in my home 
city of Portland, Oreg., by the president 
of the institution, Dr. Branford P. Mil- 
lar. I have known Dr, Millar for several 
years, I admire and respect him not 
only as a college administrator but also 
as a learned man and a man of im- 
pressive personal traits. I believe this 
statement of his reflects my summation 
of Dr. Millar and is worthy of circula- 
tion among the colleges and universities 
of the land at this time, especially when 
the rightwing groups are renewing their 
attacks on academic freedom. 

The letter follows: 

PORTLAND STATE COLLEGE, 
Portland, Oreg., December 8, 1961. 
To Faculty and Staf: 

In the past few months, there has been 
a notable increase in criticism of faculty 
members by persons outside the college. 
This has come in the form of direct criticism 
of individuals themselves and also of com- 
plaints to administrative officers. Most of 
it derives from the noisy and virulent clat- 
ter of extreme rightist groups, pinning the 
labels of Communist (dupe) and traitor on 
those who do not subscribe to their some- 
times hysterical dogmas. The company of 
those who have been indicted in this way: 
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as you know, includes many honorable men, 
and it would be surprising If an academic 
community did not come under this attack, 
since its members are likely to think inde- 
pendently and speak articulately. 

Lest there be any doubts about the posi- 
Blon of the college, faculty should be assured 
that their right of free speech is one that 
the college takes for granted. Each member 
has the right to speak his thoughts and 
Opinions, to communicate his general and 
Specialized knowledge as freely as he wishes 
Outside the college, as long as he does not 
put himself in the position of appearing to 
Speak officially for the college. Within the 
Classroom, traditionally he speaks with a 
Gegree of objectivity, in an attempt to il- 
luminate matters of partisan interest with 

edge and viewpoints providing broader 
Perspective and an increase of understand- 
ing. Outside the college, these obligations 
and restraints do not apply, and he may 
Speak more freely; he acts as a private citi- 
zen and has no obligation to the college for 
his opinions and actions. As a private citi- 
zen he may make important contributions 
to the life of the community by virtue of 
his knowledge and experience, and may ex- 
emplify to the community the vital force of 
the intellect—of learning and rationally con- 
sidered values—upon practical affairs. In 
doing so, he will reflect credit upon the 
College, and the college places a value upon 
such activities. 

For such reasons, and because the indi- 
Vidual has the right no matter what the 
College's views, the college takes for granted 
that members of the faculty will continue 
to speek freely as private citizens, and that 
the college defends this right and has in 
Mind no tests of conformity or popular ap- 
Proval. The college's administration win 
also continue to reject any criticisms from 
Outside the college which attempt to inter- 
fere with this right or to discipline the in- 
dividual. The college's simple requirement 
Upon its members is the devotion of fitting 
Attention to their academic tasks and obli- 


gations. 
BRANFORD P, MILLAR, 
President. 


. 


` Remarks of Hon. John E. Fogarty, U.S. 
Representative, Second Congressional 
District of Rhode Island, at Annual 
Meeting of the Connecticut Association 
for Retarded Children at Sanford Barn, 
Hamden, Conn., on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 23, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


i Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 

eave to extend my remarks, I include 

an address which I delivered at the an- 

nual meeting of the Connecticut Asso- 

pation for Retarded Children at San- 

ord Barn, Hamden, Conn., on Septem- 
U 


or Hon. JOHN E. Focarty, U.S. REP- 
RESENTATIVE, SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DIS- 


It is heartening to see so many of you 
Tue fast growth of this movement to 
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help the retarded is one of the inspiring facts 
I cling to in these troubled times. It gives 
me hope that humanity, having at last found 
the right way to cope with this problem, 
which has baffled mankind through the ages, 
may also muster the capacity to solve its 
newest problem: how to avoid destroying it- 
self. The clue to success in both cases, I am 
sure, is the same—breaking down the bar- 
riers that divide us, building up the spirit of 
brotherhood. 

No doubt many of you can recall, as I can, 
when the retarded child was each family’s 
private—often even its secret—problem. 
Individually, every parent tried his best to 
solve the problem. Doctor after doctor was 
called upon, institution after institution was 
tried, until at last hope sunk into desperate 


resignation. There was only one ending to 


that private, secret road—failure. 

It has been little more than a decade 
that a newer way has been tried on a na- 
tionwide scale—the way of cooperation, the 
way of banding together. Instead of the 
intermittent pushes of an individual parent 
against the hard wall of prejudice and 
apathy, there is now the mighty push of 
millions. 

And the wall is crumbling. Indeed, it has 
already crumbled. What other area of hu- 
man endeavor can show so much achieve- 
ment in such a brief span of time? I can 
think of none. 

The employers who would not consider 
hiring a retarded person a few years ago 
find many useful jobs for them now. The 
scientists who used to think study of men- 
tal retardation was a dead end road have 
discovered it's a superhighway. Classrooms 
for the retarded. are no longer shunned but 
sought by some of the Nation’s finest teach- 
ers. The friends of parents of retarded 
children, who merely offered sympathy, now 
join this association and give active help. 
Your influence has even permeated the halls 
of government—Federal, State, and local. 

Perhaps, in fact, one of the best ways to 
gage the changes you have wrought is in 
terms of Federal action. P 

Just 6 years ago; the total investment of 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in programs for the retarded 
was less than $2 million. Last year, it was 
$20 million. This current year, it will be 
over $26 million. For many years now, 
whenever the appropriations committee 
which I chair is considering these programs, 
the question I ask repeatedly of the agency 
witnesses is: “Are you asking for enough?” 
To the best of my ability, I want to make 
sure that no important progress is being 
delayed for lack of money. I believe I can 
tell you with considerable assurance that, 
as the potentials for progress increase, so 
will the funds for realizing those potentials. 

Translated into action, what has this Fed- 
eral aid helped communities and States to 
do for their retarded? 

For one thing, it has helped them to in- 
crease job opportunities; Last year, voca- 
tional rehabilitation agencies placed 2,900 re- 
tarded adults in jobs. This is four times 
as many as were placed in 1956 and a thou- 
sand more than were placed in the whole 
5-year period of 1945-50. At the same time, 
techniques for fitting the retarded and the 
job are constantly being studied and im- 
proved. Your own association has a grant to 
study the vocational and social adjustment 
of persons who leave institutions to take 
jobs in the outside world. Connecticut Col- 
lege in New London also has a grant and is 
using it to study the personal, social, and 
economic adjustments of retarded adults 
who live out in the community. These are 
just 2 of about 50 demonstrations and re- 
search projects that are receiving Federal 
aid through the Office of Vocational Reha- 
Dilitation. And even this is a small part of 
the total effort which employers, unions, 
schools, and agencies are putting into the 
problem. 
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Federal ald has also Increased educational 
opportunities for the retarded, Right now, 
at Southern Connecticut State College there 
are two promising students who are getting 
the training that will qualify them to head 
programs to prepare more teachers for the 
retarded. In other colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country, there are 160 
other students like these two. For the past 
4 years, at the rate of a million dollars a 
year, the Office of Education has been giv- 
ing fellowships to these teachers of teachers. 
This means that the number of well pre- 
pared men and women whom school systems 
like yours can obtain for special classrooms 
will grow at a geometric rate. 

Federal aid has increased treatment op- 
portunities. The diagnostic and evaluation 
clinic at New Haven is one of 83 such clinics 
now operating in this country and 55 of 
them are receiving Federal ald from the 
Children’s Bureau. 

The field where Federal ald has most con- 
spicuously changed the prospects for the re- 
tarded is research. About $10 million a year 
is now being spent by the National Insti- 
tutes of Health on research that holds hope 
for the retarded. Two institutes conduct 
and sponsor such research. The National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness is supporting 129 projects right 
now, 2 of the major ones being at Yale 
University. The National Institute of Men- 
tal Health has 98 projects, 3 of them here in 
Connecticut: 1 at Yale, 1 at the University 
of Connecticut and 1 at Southbury Train- 
ing School. 

Good research men are at last working 
on this problem and, as I need hardly re- 
mind this group, they are getting results. 

The big breakthrough on PKU (phenylke- 
tonuria) has opened a whole new vista of 
glittering possibilities. We may very well 
find that a rather high proportion of the 
retarded are the victims of built-in meta- 
bolic disorders—like PKU—and that most if 
not all of them can be corrected by diet. 


body cells of mongoloids have one more 
chromosone than the cells in normal people 
has sent researchers hot on the chromosone 
trail and may lead to answers not only to 
mongolism but to other abnormalities as 
well. 

I could spend the rest of the evening 
talking about research because so much is 
going on in that field. I could talk for 
hours about the details of the Federal pro- 
grams I have highlighted. And you, I am 
sure, could match every one of my stories 
with equally impressive ones of what your 
own association has achieved in local pro- 


grams. 

But rejoicing over gains made is hardly 
the way to assure that additional gains will 
be made. 

The biggest job ahead, as I see it, and the 
job which only people like you, individually 
and collectively, can do, is to see that the 
benefits of prograss are not limited to a few 
families and their childdren. 

This year, 200 babies will be born with 
PKU and, in the years ahead, they will have 
brothers and sisters born with PKU. Not 
until all babies are routinely checked for PKU 
can we wipe out this dreadful and now pre- 
ventable defect. 

Right now, in this country, there are more 
than a million people who have diabetes and 
don’t know it. Some of them are going to 
have babies this year and some of those 
babies are going to have brain damage. Here 
again is a tragedy we could prevent. But 
it won't be prevented until every communify 
is organized to find its diabetics and to give 
every diabetic and prediabetic pregnant 
woman the prenatal care that will assure 
her a normal child. 

I have selected these two examples of un- 
finished business from the hundreds of ex- 
amples I might have cited for a special rea~ 
son, I think they point up why this associa- 
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tion has much to gain by joining forces with 
other health groups in a broader attack on 
our health problems, 

This is a particularly propitious time to 
make such an effort because the Congress, 
just this week, passed a láw specifically de- 
signed to help you. I refer to the Com- 
munity Health Services and Facilities Act of 
1961—a law which, in my opinion, is one of 
the most significant pieces of health legis- 
lation ever enacted by the Congress. 

The purpose of this law is to help com- 
munities modernize their basic health struc- 
ture, a structure that took form 50 to 100 
years ago and hasn't changed much since. 
That structure worked fine when acute and 
contagious diseases were our prime concern, 
but it doesn’t work so well now that long 
term, chronic conditions are the big health 
problems. 

What kind of a health structure does the 
modern community need? My friends in the 
Public Health Service have a phrase for it— 
comprehensive health care. By that they 
mean a system of services provided by private 
medicine, by health departments, by hos- 
Pitals and voluntary agencies which ís so 
well coordinated that no gaps of neglect are 
left. 

Such a system would assure, first of all, 
prevention. Just as every baby deserves a 
PKU check so does he deserve immuniza- 
tion against polio, whooping cough, diph- 
theria, tetanus. And when measles vaccine 
comes along, as I expect it will in a year or 
so, he deserves that too. 

While the list of ills we can prevent is 
still rather short, there is a much longer list 
of conditions that can be alleviated if diag- 
nosed early, You well know that the earlier 
the retarded child is diagnosed the better 
are his chances for a good adjustment to 
life. Early diagnosis is just as important 
for cancer, heart disease and all of today’s 
big killers and cripplers. The modern com- 
munity health structure is one that assures 
early diagnosis of all health impairments. 

Finally, the modern health structure is 
one that provides the wide range of special 
services so many of the handicapped need. 
I am thinking of visiting nurses; of speech 
therapists, physical therapists, in fact the 
whole gamut of special therapists; of dieti- 
tians; of homemakers to give a few hours of 
freedom to those housebound mothers who 
have patients at home. These and many 
other types of services would be helpful to 
all sorts of people who have chronic dis- 
abilities, including the retarded. 

The new law not only provides grants to 
States to help get such programs started 
but also provides project grants. These 
project grants are available to any enter- 
prising group who want to test out some 
program that promises to be an important 
building block in the modern health struc- 


Because your association has demonstrated 
so dramatically how much can be accom- 
plished by pooling your efforts, I hope you 
will be among the leaders in this movement 
to coordinate and strengthen the commu- 
nity’s total health effort. 

The Federal Government, through this 
new law, makes some, useful tools available 
to you. But, as you know, tools mean noth- 
ing unless there are people ready and willing 
to use them. 

I know, personally, that you have some 
mighty effective tool users here in Connecti- 
cut, in fact right in this room. Your State 
director, Anne Switzer, distinguished sister 
of a distinguished lady, Mary Switzer, the 
head of your office of vocational rehabilita- 
tion; Bob Williams, your able president but 
I- should never have started mentioning 
names. Quite obviously, from your record, 
you are all good tool users. 

They say that success breeds success and 
if that is true I haven't a doubt that the 
bright news, in a world that nowadays seems 
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so full of bad news, will continue to be the 
story of your progress. Keep on proving, 
by your example, that when men and women 
of good will band together, with courage and 
determination, nothing Is impossible. 


Tax Relief for High Fidelity Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced in the House a measure, H.R. 
9548, to amend section 4142 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 so as 
to exclude from the manufacturers ex- 
cise tax the following high fidelity and 
television components: chassis, speakers, 
amplifiers, phonograph mechanisms and 
phonograph record players. 

This measure, Mr. Speaker, was occa- 
sioned by reports reaching me from 
segments of the electronic industry that 
the Internal Revenue Service was con- 
sidering lifting in part the exemptions 
heretofore granted under the act to cer- 
tain manufacturers of electronic equip- 
ment. 

It has also been reported to me that 


the industry has reason to believe that 


the Government is considering imposing 
these taxes retroactively and that 
would probably have extremely disas- 
trous results to the industry, particularly 
to many small manufacturing plants all 
over the country that are making an 
outstanding contribution to the impor- 
tant space-age science of sound repro- 
duction and electronics. 

I think that this segment of the elec- 
tronic industry is in large part responsi- 
ble for the recent unprecedented advance 
in sound reproduction that has brought 
consequent cultural and educational 
contributions difficult, if not impossible, 
to measure, since certain recent innova- 
tions have sparked widespread interest 
in quality reproduction of music from 
records, tape and FM radio. 

In addition to current possible tax 
problems the industry is faced with 
sharp, and possibly very serious, com- 
petition from growing imports from both 
East and West, that have come about as 
the result of migration and utilization of 
new ideas in the electronic business. 

The small segments of the industry 
are also under heavy competitive pres- 
sure from larger domestic manufactur- 
ers who are able to capitalize on the 
pioneering efforts of many of the small 
companies. 

The proposed increased tax burdens 
facing the high fidelity industry comes. 
it is clear, as a result of proposed new 
interpretations of sections of the law 
which were not heretofore anticipated 
by the industry. 

Section 4141 and 4142, IRC, cover the 
subject matter of these taxes and define 
the meaning of the term “radio and tele- 
vision components.” 

The tax has been imposed, not upon all 
the articles listed in section 4142, but on 
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those enumerated articles which meet 
the further test of being “suitable for use 
on or in connection with, or as a com- 
ponent part of, an article enumerated in 
section 4141, that is, a radio or television 
receiving set, phonograph, or combina- 
tion thereof.” 

The Treasury regulations define an 
item as being suitable for use within the 
meaning of section 4142, if it is, first, 
commonly used with any of the articles 
enumerated in section 4141; or, second, 
if it possess actual, practical commercial 
fitness for such use. 

For the most part, the articles involved 
in my bill are not “suitable for use” be- 
cause they do not possess actual, prac- 
tical commercial fitness for use with 
radio receiving sets, television receiving 
sets, phonographs, or combinations of 
these. 

The articles manufactured by the 
members of the high fidelity components 
industry are by their very nature of such 
a type and quality as to preclude incor- 
poration or use with the articles enumer- 
ated in section 4141. Compared to these 
taxable articles, high fidelity compo- 
nents are too expensive, too complex, 
too difficult to install and operate. They 
also require too much skill to service and 
are of too high quality and too inher- 
ently limited in their applications. It 
would be commercially impractical to at- 
tempt to produce and sell a “package” 
radio receiving set, phonograph, and so 
forth, incorporating these articles which 
are designed and manufacturing for use 
in high fidelity sound systems. 

This has been recognized by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service with respect to 
many of these articles in a series of 
rulings and administrative actions. The 
Internal Revenue Service now appar- 
ently proposes to revoke these rulings 
and actions and, in a number of cases, 
to impose taxes retroactively. In order 
to spell out clearly the original congres- 
sional intent in this situation and in 
order to prevent a great injustice to 
those involved, I am introducing appro- 
priate legislation to assist this small in- 
dustry by clarifying the intent of the 
present law. 

The high fidelity industry is made up 
of some 45 or 50 small companies which 
employ, on the average, about several 
hundred employees. The industry has - 
been in existence only since the end of 
World War II. The equipment it makes 
is designed, produced and sold primarily 
for radio broadcasters, experimenters 
and high fidelity enthusiasts. 

The high grade, high precision, tech- 
nical equipment has brought the science 
of sound reproduction to a point for- 
mo considered commercially impos- 
sible. 

Many advances in sound reproduction 
appearing in “package” radio, television, 
phonograph and combination sets now 
reaching the large consumer market can 
be directly traced to the pioneering done 
by these small companies in the high 
fidelity components industry. R 

While the so-called “package” in- 
dustry, benefiting from the work of these 
small companies, has been enjoying un- 
precedented sales, the components in- 
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dustry is struggling for survival. In ad- 
dition, there is a vigorous competition 
Within the high fidelity components in- 
dustry itself—a look into the early issues 
of High Fidelity magazine, published 
in Massachusetts, presents evidénce that 
Many fine names in the industry have al- 
Teady disappeared. 

Thus, the small components manu- 
facturers are faced with fierce domestic 
and foreign competition, by all the 
growth and financing problems charac- 
teristic of small business and by ac- 
Celerating technological change in elec- 
tronics. 

To top it all, this small industry is 

by these proposed new and ad- 
verse tax interpretations. This situa- 
tion is compounded, so the industry 
States, by inability to obtain definitions 
from tax officials of “radio receiving set” 
as listed in the law, despite general 
agreement on such definition among 
technical authorities, the minutes of pre- 
Vious congressional committee hearings, 
and common usage within the industry. 

As recently as 1958, the tax-free status 
of the magnetic tape recording manu- 
facturers was safeguarded by the Con- 
Zress. Committee reports indicate that 

congressional action was motivated 
by the fact that tape recorder manufac- 
turers were suffering from a competitive 
disadvantage. 

The committee reports on Public Law 
367, enacted in 1955, show that it was the 
intent of Congress to tax only those radio 
and television components that were sold 
as repair and replacement parts for radio 
and television receiving sets and phono- 
graphs. 

It is indicated that sales of these arti- 
cles, from which the tax would be re- 
Moved, for repair and replacement of 
Tadio receiving sets, phonographs, and so 
forth are virtually nonexistent. There- 
fore, the revenue loss would be negli- 
gible. In addition, the taxpayer would 
be relieved of the burden of paying taxes 
on articles which the Congress never in- 
tended to tax and the Internal Revenue 
Service would be relieved of the burden 
of interpreting the statute. 

The effect of my bill would be to make 
the intent of Congress absolutely clear 
and plain with virtually no financial sac- 
rifice to the Treasury. Actually, my bill 
May increase tax revenues over the long 
Tun by preserving this small industry 
and allowing it to continue making the 
innovations which continue to create 
Mass interest in better music reproduc- 
tion with resulting revenue gains from 

tion of set manufacturers, as set 
forth in the law and as intended by 
Congress. 

I urge early consideration of this meri- 
torious measure and hope some appro- 
Priate clarifying solution may be found. 

The text of H.R. 9548 is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
2 Representatives of the United States of 
8 in Congress assembled, That section 
s of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 

mended to read as follows: “As used in 
Section 4141, the term ‘radio and television 
Components’ means cabinets, tubes, power 
Supply units, and antennae of the ‘built-in’ 
ype, which are suitable for use on or in con- 
nection with, or as component parts of, any 
Of the articles enumerated in section 4141, 
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whether or not primarily adapted for such 
use.” 


Sec. 2, The amendment made by this Act 
shall apply with respect to articles sold by 
the manufacturer, producer, or importer on 
or after January 1, 1955. 


Tributes to the Late Dr. Roy Bedichek, 
Texas Naturalist and Philosopher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF. 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Roy Bedichek, who died on May 21, 1959, 
was one of the great naturalist-philoso- 
phers of our time. 

Roy Bedichek was known affection- 
ately as “Mr. Bedi” by many of his 
friends and admirers and was often re- 
ferred to as “the most civilized man in 
Texas.” 
Roy Bedichek for many years and was 
priveleged to have his counsel and sup- 
port in governmental effects for a pro- 
gressive democracy. = 

A reissue of his famous book, “Ad- 
ventures With A Texas Naturalist,” has 


been published by the University of- 


Texas Press and will be treasured by 
readers of nature and by collectors of 
good reading, because copies of the 1947 
edition had become scarce in recent 
years. With this reissue, the University 
of Texas Press has rendered another 
service for human understanding. 

Mr, Bedichek's book has been reviewed 
by J. Frank Dobie, one of the leading 
literary scholars of Texas and the Na- 
tion, and by Lon Tinkle, an outstand- 
ing literary critic of the southwest. His 
work has also drawn the praise of W. D. 
Bedell, the talented writer and assist- 
ant executive editor of the Houston 
Post. They catch the spirit of Bedi that 
we who knew him loved. 

I request unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp the articles referred to 
Dr. Bedichek, his book, and his life. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Houston Post Sunday Magazine 
Dec. 17, 1961] 
MR, Bepi’s RIPENED WORLD 
(By W. D. Bedell) 

If you were exiled from Texas and had to 
carry everything Texan with you in the in- 
ternational airline weight limit, what would 
you take? 

Memories, mainly, of course, for memories 
have no physical weight. I would take the 
memory of an eddy in the Upper Neches at 
dawn and of the Window in the Chisos Basin 
at sunset, the memory of a sleepy morning 
on Highway 87 above High Island and of a 
brisk morning in the Panhandle, the memory 
of corn growing in June sun on a redland 
sidehill and of midnight snow in a Wichita 
Falls January, of the old and gone main 
building at the University of Texas and of 
the new and present Rice Stadium—a mil- 
lion memories. 

The weight would be devoted to paper 
with the power of evoking memories about 


I treasured my friendship with 
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Texas—my personal copy of the This Is 
Texas Edition of the Houston Post, Sunday, 
January 30, 1955; a new Humble highway 
map of Texas; a 1961-62 paperback Texas 
Almanac. 

Chosen from 100 or more, there would be 
as many other books as the 33-pound limit 
would allow. At least three are definite: 
J. Frank Dobie’s “A Vaquero of the Brush 
Country,” his first and most genuine, if not 
his best; George Sessions Perry's “Hold 
Autumn in Your Hand,” an imperfect book 
by an imperfect man, but a book which put 
down as none others have done some of the 


-emotions of life in Texas in a significant 


time; and Roy Bedichek’s “Adventures With 
a Texas Naturalist.” 

I would be lucky to have Bedicheck's book, 
because it has been hard to find lately. But 
now the 1947 Doubleday book has been re- 
published from the original plates by the 
University of Texas Press (Austin, $4.50). 

The only changes are a foreword by H. 


Mewhinney of the Post, a list of small errors, 


and some notes from Bedichek’s 
personal copy, put down before his death in 
1959. 

Mewhinney’s tribute makes very clear the 
value of Bedichek and this best of his books: 

“Perhaps we loved Roy Bedichek mostly 
because, in an age of small and incomplete 
men, he was a full and ripened man. 

“Mr. Bedi was a man who could look 
at a rose and remember what Homer and 
Herodotus, and Ausonius, and Herrick had 
written about roses. 

“That quality made him a larger man 
than most of his contemporaries. 

“For it is the curse of this century that 
most men, no matter how clever or accom- 
plished, have little background either in 
nature or in art. They have never milked 
a cow, dug a post hole, skinned a squirrel, 
or heard the dogs tree a coon. They have 
never read Homer or Herodotus or Plato, or 
even Xenophon.” 

Roy Bedichek did all these things, and 
many more, before he wrote, and his bigness 
shines from every page of his book. It was 
there 14 years ago when it was new, and 
it will be untarnished 100 years from now. 

Bedichek’s chapter on “The Wing of the 
Swallow” is an example. In it he tells of 
the adaptation of the Mexican cliff swallow 
to the works of nature and of man. It is 
a drama of courage and patience of which 
a bird is the hero. 

His description of a swallow's flight has 
the power to arouse a million memories in a 
million Texans: 

“There is a silent music in the swallow's 
flight. He soars in still air or rides a vast 
commotion in front of an approaching storm 
with equal ease, grace, and enjoyment. He 
can hover, soar, dash, plunge, and play with 
air currents as much a master of his ele- 
ment as a trout in the churning water of 
a mountain stream. s 

“In late afternoon the swallow lingers 
eyen after sundown, as if loath to give up 
the fast-fading daylight for darkness in the 
tiny cavern where he must spend the night. 
It is in this farewell-to-day or twilight flight 
that he is at his best, rising now on an 
upward- moving current of air to higher and 
higher levels swooping, pulling out of the 
dive with a flexing of the wings which lifts 
him on the momentum gained nearly to the 
level from which he plunged—drifting, rest- 
ing for a moment, and then repeating his 
routine, tracing time and again, but always 
with slight, spontaneous variations, those 
graceful lines against the sky. It is hardly 
ever a solo performance. Swallows associate 
in loose groups, as if enjoying their skyey 
sport together. 

“Finally night drives them in, The show 
ig finished and the stage is cleared. You 
recall and try to trace out some element, at 
least, of the involyed pattern, but you are 
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soon lost in its intricacies. A musician who 
is also a birdlover tells me that in his mem- 
ory a flight of swallows in the twilight sky 
tends to become something heard, not seen, 
more musical than graphic.” 

“Adventures With a Texas Naturalist” 18 
full of authentic, timeless observations like 
this. It is unhurried, unlimited. It is big- 
ger than Texas, bigger than one man, big- 
ger than birds or flowers or trees or mountain 


ranges. 

It is a book dealing in values beyond dol- 
lars—the value of the State's highway right- 
of-way in preserving plants, the similar value 
of the railway rights-of-way, and of fence 
lines and lanes, the value of Texas’ artificial 
lakes and tanks for wild as well as domestic 
animals, the value of these things of nature 
not only in recreational terms but also in 
terms of the spirit. 

It is most of all a book written by a man 
rare for the middle 20th century, a man who 
took the time to look around him and see 
what counts and what doesn't. 

Reading it, you slowly come to realize that 
“Adventures With a Texas Naturalist” is less 
about Texas than it is about the same thing 
of which Shakespeare and Thoreau and 
Isaiah wrote—man in all his moods. 


[From the Houston Post Sunday Magazine, 
Dec. 17, 1961] 


Roy BEDICHEK: FLEAS TO PLATO 
(By J. Frank Dobie) 


He saw a great limestone slab that the root 
of a hackberry tree had pushed up and 
held firmly. The pushing process had be- 
gun maybe a half century back when a 
prospecting rootlet found a crevice to enter 
and, inching forward unflaggingly, at last 
came to a deposit of Ufegtving soil 10 feet 
away from its starting point. This observa- 
tion, here abbreviated, of the enormous ef- 
fect of hackberries over thousands of years in 
breaking up limestone is but one among 
hundreds of illuminations that compose 
“Adventures With a Texas Naturalist,” by 
Roy Bedichek. 

Here's another: “Down in the pasture I 
see at this moment cowbirds at the nose of 
a grazing cow, feeding along on insects 
which the beast is flushing from their hide- 
outs in the grass. I once found myself in 
association with hundreds of swallows on the 
same unilateral basis. The birds swarmed 
about me, darting uncomfortably close to 
my head in their ambition to be on really 
intimate terms with an animal of another 
species. When I stopped, they stopped; 
when I moved on, they played along with me. 
I was flattered by this attention, but a pro- 
pnp commana of it arose when I noticed 

my moving in the high grass 
started thousands of small and, to my eyes, 
almost invisible insects flying over the 
bluff. Since the swallow is not equipped 
to go after his insects in the grass, he wel- 
comes assistance from any lumbering, big- 
footed land animal that happens to come 
along, man included.” 

It is news that Bedichek’s “Adventures,” 
out of print for some time, has just been re- 
published—in pleasing format with a fine 
index at the modest price of $4.50—by the 
University of Texas Press. I wish some such 
book opening windows on the ground I be- 
long to and arousing healthy curiosity about 
all things both great and small had been 
available when I, as a boy, always got books 
good books—for Christmas. It is the kind 
of book that enlarges experience whether 
remembered or yet to come. It is a book to 
open eyes. Dear Roy Bedichek died in May 
1959—the very day a contract to publish his 
last book, “The Sense of Smell” was in the 
mail for signing. 

His talk was full of reminiscences drawn 
from life and literature, all impregnated 
with humor, wisdom, tolerance and also 
righteous indignation. Friends accustomed 
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to being regaled by it often pled with Bedi 
to write an autobiography. He always re- 
plied that he lacked the Rousseauian genius 
for self-revelation. For all that, he could, 
like Whitman—the “poet of democracy,” as 
Bedi called him—expose his soul. I myself 
can't make a hair-trigger distinction between 
mind and soul. Minds are interesting and 
bodies may be beautiful and enjoyable; souls 
are for heaven. I leave them to such ex- 
perts as Cardinal Spellman. Anyhow, Bedi's 
mind played on any subject brought up— 
from fleas to Plato. I never forget his quot- 
ing the cowboy who said he didn't mind so 
much what the fleas ate as their tromping 
around. “ 

He was a Texas naturalist in the sense that 
he began life in Texas, lived, voted, laughed, 
groaned, cussed, cried, observed in Texas, be- 
longed to the Texas soil; but if anybody was 
ever “debtor both to the Greek and to the 
barbarian” it was Bedi. He had the perspec- 
tive and ripeness that can come only to an 
intelligence grounded in the humanities. As 
Hubert Mewhinney, sagacious guardian of 
the English language sums up in a foreword 
to this new edition, “Perhaps we loved Roy 
Bedicheck mostly because, in an age of small 
and incomplete men, he was a full and 
ripened man. He loved nature first, as Lan- 
dor put it in the famous quatrain and, next 
to nature, art. Art, for Mr. Bedi, was some- 
thing that began with Homer and not with 
Aldous Huxley, or Ernest Hemingway, or 
Erskine Caldwell. Nature was the world 
around him.“ $ 

Anybody curious as to the flow of Bedi- 
chek’s talk can get a sample—somewhat con- 
strained, it is true—from a chapter entitled 
“Cedar Cutter.” It starts out with his phi- 
losophy of camping. The most companion- 
able of men, he found his own company 
interesting and thought that one purpose of 
education is to enable people to enjoy their 
own minds. He liked to camp alone some- 
times. “A stationary camp is quickly clut- 
tered up. Stay too long or return to the 
same camping place too often, and the in- 
evitable encrustation appears. You fix up 
a cupboard, install a bench between be- 
tween two trees, improvise a table. These 
and other little conveniences may be noth- 
ing more than a few pimples, but they in- 
dicate that the disease of civilization is set- 
ting in. You had better be on your way 
again; otherwise, you may bulld a camp 
house then a summer home, then neighbors, 
and eventually find yourself right back 
where you started.” 

From theory on camping, the argument 
proceeds to consideration of a great oak 
under which he camped. On a walk out 
from it he heard strokes of an ax. Soon the 
binoculars picked out the chopper, tall, 
naked to the waist. “After a dozen strokes 
or so, he lenaed heavily on a tree, his chest 
heaving. As soon as his breathing quieted 
a little, he resumed his chopping, slow, 
steady, and accurate to a hair.” It turned 
out that he was 86 years old and had been 
chopping cedar posts in the region for 76 
years. He was afraid to quit; his 89-year- 
old fellow chopper had quit—only to be 
taken to a hospital to die. 

From this picture Bedichek proceeds to 
speculate, with help from the Greeks, on a 
nudist colony of fleshless, muscleless, wrin- 
kied old men and women. The chapter con- 
cludes; “As I finally turned back toward my 
camp under the shadow-troubled live oak. 
the sound of the cedar cutter's ax became 
fainter and fainter, until it seemed to be an 
echo loose in the lonely cedar brake. Chop- 
tick, chop-tock, steady, slow, and then brief 
silence. Again, a dozen strokes or so and 
pause; until finally I could hear it no more.” 

How Bedi loved to discourse on tonic, 
flavorsome foods, to cook them, eat them. 
“Washing dishes disturbs my post,” he says, 
not banality of that banality of all banali- 
tles. When my fireplace had accumulated 
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a supply of good clean ashes, the pot-and- 
pan annoyance was considerably relieved. 
Roasting peanuts, potatoes, and eggs in the 
campfire is a part of the lore of boyhood. 
I was surprised, however, to find the wide 
range of food which yields graciously to this 
primitive method. Cabbage, cauliflower, 
broccoli, indeed, all commercial species of 
the cabbage tribe, except collards, may be 
disinterred from a 2-hour burial in the fire- 
place, steaming and savory, with every jot 
and tittle of the original vitamin and min- 
eral content readied for assimilation. Roast- 
ing ears, apples, sweet potatoes, beets, car- 
rots, all succumb delicious to the steady 
heat of properly banked coals and ashes. 

“It's simple. Wrap your vegetable about 
in plenty of tough, wet paper, nest deeply 
in a hollowed-out bed of coals and hot ashes, 
cover and tamp, and go on about your 
work. Two or 3 hours later rake your din- 
ner out of the hearth, disehgage the parched 
wrappings, transfer to plate, season to taste. 
After your meal, sweep up the hearth, wash 
plate, knife and fork, and take a nap.” 

The earth man named Bedichek will go 
on living in this wise, ripe book. 


{Prom the Dallas Morning News, Dec. 24, 
1961] 
READING AND WRITING: BEDICHEK WISDOM Is 
AGAIN AVAILABLE 
(By Lon Tinkle) 

For Texans who really like to read and who 
are at all reflective, the most welcome book 
of the year will be the new reissue of the 
late Roy Bedichek's masterpiece, “Adventures 
With a Texas Naturalist.” And if you are a 
newcomer to Texas, you will glean from this 
wise and strong book why that Austin trio 
of frie: Bedichek, J, Frank Dobie, 
and Walter Prescott Webb—have exercised 
such dominion over the intellectual life of 
the State. 

You may not know the little birds from the 
little flowers and not even care to, but still 
you will find in “Adventures With a Texas 
Naturalist” a ripe mind seeing in all relation- 
ships the human significance. When he 
writes here, delightfully as he does, of the 
habits of the mockingbird, Bedichek is assay- 
ing also one kind of human temperament. 
When he speaks of the waste from washed- 
away topsoil, of upsetting nature's balance, 
of the virtues and vices of walls and fences, 
Bedichek is commenting on man, the human 
condition. 

His prose is modest and seemingly without 
art. And then you discover that this man 
who paid profound attention to everything 
writes like an angel. f 

The story back of Bedichek’s book, first 
published in 1947, is well known. His 
knowledge of Texas flora and fauna was 
legendary, His notebooks were massive and 
monumental, When he was 70, some of his 
friends—primarily Webb and Dobie—got 
some money together for him and seemingly 
coerced him into taking a year off to write a 
book. Bedi, as he was called, moved out to 
Walter Webb's famed Friday Mountain ranch 
near Austin, set up his books and notes and 
moved his camping equipment inside the 
big stone house—and came through brilli- 
antly. Two printings of the book were soon 
exhausted. Now the University of Texas 
Press offers it in a handsome edition, with 
the wonderful Ward Lockwood illustrations, 
and with two important new features. 

One of these 18 a brilliant preface, written 
in flawless prose, by a longtime Bedichek . 
friend and admirer, H. Mewhinney of the 
Houston Post. The other is an appendix of 
Bedi's list of emandations from Bedichek's 
marginal comments, made in handwriting, 
on a copy of the original text. The latter 
occupy only a few pages, but reveal Bedi- 
chek's unfailing dedication to precision and 
we absolute good taste in matters of 
style. á 
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Mewhinney's preface makes the point that 
Bedichek was a humanist and viewed the 
contemporary world from the vantage point 
of @ real mental soaking in ancient culture. 
Bedichek saw relationships and knew that 
Man loses haif his worth when divorced from 
Nature. He was not merely capable of precise 
Scrutiny of what he observed so scientifically, 

Was capable of large syntheses of imagi- 
Nation. In this sense, he was a poet in the 
Greek sense, as Aristotle understood the 
word. 

We once asserted publicly in Austin that 
Bedichek and Webb and Dobie are all poets 
in their blend of closest observation with 

native linking of one fact to another. 
Several professors of English shouted us 
down. Perhaps the Greeks, who esteemed 
almost equally the knowledge of life they 
got from Homer and Sophocles and Socrates 
and Herodotus and Xenophon, might have 
been sympathetic. 

y, anyone who reads this book will 
dee that Bedichek's primary concern was for 
Wisdom and its use in the conduct of life. 
And there is no complete wisdom that ig- 
nores man's daily rhythmic relationship with 
nature and the land. It's all in the sense 
of continuity, man, in continuity. Poetry, 

ly, is what we do not forget when we 
have forgotten everything else. 
hek could not forget the ultimate 
ony and cooperation that exists in the 
World of nature, the courage to endure and 
the capacity for renewal. Nor could he for- 
get the senseless cruelty, of animal to animal, 
of man to animal’ of man to man. As he 
describes, in fascinating detail, the devour- 
ing of a stupid frog by a too small snake, he 
is not advocating a Rousseauistic return to 
nature, but merely understanding. This is 
how things are, he is saying, and we had 
better know how things are. 

One example: he has a good deal to say 
about fear in animals. He thinks the young 
are born without fear, but develop it through 
imitation of the parents. The colt pulls 
up short of barbed wire because he has seen 
his mother do 80; the kitten spits at puppies 
because mama did it; the wolf cub snarls in 
mitation of its elders when any other animal 
= es. This leads Bedichek into wise 
comments on education and human 
Psychology. 

Whether he is discussing the soaring power 
Of the golden eagle, the engineering skill of 
cliff swallows, the pride of roosters, the 
Virtues of eggs formed from a chicken diet 
Of bugs and earthworms, the lip muscles of 
ge the communal feeling among hogs— 
aan whatever topic, Bedichek is precise, 

ing, and humanly illuminating. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


à Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
cebindence of the Ukraine which we 
elebrate is far different from that of the 

ian Soviet Socialist Republic of 
of y. The farce of the establishment 
S that state for a vote in the United 
heir sympathetic with the Soviet 
th on is apparent to no one more than 
uae people themselves. Domi- 
b tion by the Soviets has been more 
2 more intent even than that of 
it e czars. But, like that of old Russia, 

is merely superimposed. 
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The state of independence which we 
honor was short lived; it lasted but a 
few years after World War I, but it was 
real; and it was the expression of that 
true independence of spirit, of culture, 
of superior economic and political de- 
velopment which had characterized the 
Ukrainians for centuries. The separate- 
ness of this people and of their area in 
the western part of Russia was marked 
by and envied for its superiority. From 
far back in history their civilization, 
based upon rich resources and an ability 
to develop them, had been much closer 
to that of Western Europue than to that 
of the Russian hordes that overran them. 
They never succumbed to Russification 
except nominally. Nor have the Soviets 
been able to eradicate either the spirit 
or the hope of true independence. That 
we salute. 


Electrical Energy From Shasta Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Shasta Dam Area 
Public Utility District, which is in the 
Second Congressional District of Cali- 
fornia, concluded a contract permitting 
the district, an agency of local govern- 
ment, to continue to serve its community 
with dependable, reasonably priced elec- 
trical energy generated at Shasta Dam. 

The Senator from California, CLAIR 
ENGLE, has expressed quite well my 
thoughts and those of the people in the 
vicinity of Shasta Dam concerning the 
ironic situation where the people living 
in the shadow of one of our greatest 
reclamation projects were experiencing 
difficulties obtain electrical energy from 
that project. 

I respectfully request that Senator 
ENGLE's letter to the Honorable Stewart 
L. Udall, Secretary of the Interior, and 
an editorial published January 15, 1962, 
in the Sacramento Bee be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., January 23, 1962. 
Hon, Stewart L, UDALL, 
Secretary, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR “Stew"': Please read the enclosed edi- 
torial from the Sacramento Bee on the Cen- 
tral Valley project power contract recently 
executed with the Shasta Dam Area Public 
Utility District. I want you to know that I 
feel exactly the same about this contract. 

It has the merit of continuing direct serv- 
ice to a public customer that has had direct 
service from Shasta Dam for 15 years; it 
eliminates the overload on the small Toyon 
transmission line; it follows the pattern of 
standard Reclamation power contracts in 
other areas; it is the least expensive way for 
the Government to serve the district and 
for the district to serve its customers; there- 
by saving money for both taxpayers and rate- 
payers—all without any Federal appropria- 
tion for construction. 
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I congratulate you and your staff and the 
district oficials who worked it out. 
With best personal regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
CLAR ENGLE, 
U.S. Senator. 


VICTORY IN SHASTA 


Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall's 
action in signing a contract with the Shasta 
Dam Area Public Utility District should end 
that agency’s long fight to get electric power 
directly from Shasta Dam, 

The contract permits the district to build 
a transmission line from the Government's 
generating plant and to buy power on a 
1 mill per kilowatt-hour discount basis, 
which is the same wheeling fee paid the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. for carrying power 
on its lines. 

As Government contracts go this one is 
for peanuts. The line will be about 10 
miles long and will cost around $180,000. 
The amount of power it will tap will be 
only a drop in the bucket compared with 
the total Shasta hydro output. But the 
principle is a big one. 

The Shasta Dam Area Public Utility Dis- 
trict, which includes the tiny com- 


- munities of Central Valley, Project City, 


Toyon, and Summit City, has had to fight 
for its life every step of the way against the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and the private 
power lobby in Washington, D.C. 

Citizens of these communities built the 
first line themselves but as the population 
grew so grew the need for a larger power allo- 
cation and bigger facilities. Federal funds 
for the line were included in the budget in 
1959, but were withdrawn when the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. offered to wheel the power 
for a price. 

Tiring of waiting for congressional action, 
the citizens took steps to do the job them- 
selves. For their courageous battle and for 
their way of pulling themselves up by their 
own bootstraps, they deserve a round of ap- 
plause. 


+ 


Resolution 334 of ihe Council of the 
Borough of Tarentum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
the request of various communities with- 
in my district, I am presenting for the 
Recorp a copy of the resolution, No. 334, 
passed on January 16, by the Council of 
Tarentum. Like resolutions haye been 
received from other districts. I believe 
that this is a very serious matter and 
one that should have the fullest consid- 
eration and cooperation on the part of 
the administration and legislative 
branch of the Government. 
RESOLUTION 334 OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
. BornoucH or TARENTUM REQUESTING OUR 

CONGRESSMEN To SUPPORT THE CONSTRUC- 

TION OF A WATERWAY TO LAKE ERIE BY WAY 

OF ALLEGHENY-KISKI VALLEY 

Resolved by the Council of the Borough of 
Tarentum, That the council request of Hon. 
JoserH S. CLaunk, U.S. Senator, and Hon. 
HucH Scorr, U.S, Senator, and Hon. JOHN H. 


use the powers of their respective offices to 
influence the construction of a waterway 
from the Allegheny River to Lake Erie via 
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the Allegheny-Kiski Valley area in lleu of 
any other route to said Lake Erie for the 
reason a water route from Allegheny River 
to Lake Erie would be a more natural water- 
way, would prove to be more economical in 
all respects, would promote the industrial 
growth of the area involved and as a result 
would tend to provide a much needed 
growth in employment as a result of the fore- 
seen industrial growth. 

Section I. That the Secretary be directed 
to send copies of this resolution to all par- 
tles concerned. 

Resolved this 15th day of January 1962. 

BOROUGH or TARENTUM, 
By Lawrence ALTMAN, 
President of Council. 


WILLIAM G. CLARK, 
Secretary. 
Examined and approved this 16th day of 
January 1962. 


Attest: 


JOHN F. ALTMAN 
Mayor. 


Administration’s Cigar-Smoking Lady 
Lobbyist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
parently the New Frontier has the first 
cigar-smoking lady lobbyist in history. 
She is Mrs. Jim Grant Akin, the con- 
gressional liaison officer for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The article describing Mrs. Akin’s activi- 
ties and habits appeared in the January 
21 edition of the Washington Post in an 
article by Marie Smith, as follows: 
From Cicar-SMoxtne LADY LOBBYIST PRESI- 

DENT KENNEDY'S Procram Gets HEFTY 

PusH 


(By Marie Smith) 

A. petite, peripatetic Texas blond who 
smokes midget cigars and carries a midget 
camera wherever she goes is pounding the 
corridors on Capitol Hill to sell President 
Kennedy’s legislative program. 

Jim Grant Akin—named for her late oil 
millionaire father of Dallas—is congressional 
liaison officer for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. But she calls her- 
self a lobbyist for the White House. 

She is 1 of a task force of about 50 
liaison officers from the various departments 
of Government who contact Members of 
Congress regularly about the President's 
legislative program, learning what they will 
accept if they won't vote for every item he 
has requested. 

Twice a month the force meets at the 
White House with Larry O’Brien, special 
assistant to the President for congressional 
relations, to report on the voting moods of 
the Members they contact. 

Jim, who is pushing 15 bills requested 
by the President and 15 major measures 


As a result of these meetings, the admin- 
istration knows.where each of its measures 
stands with Congress at all times, 

Throaty-voiced and witty, Jim Akin talks 
to both Democrats and Republicans alike in 
a frank, straightforward manner that goes 
over big with the Members, most of whom 
she knows on a first name basis. 
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“T'ye never had one who wouldn't talk 
to me,” she said, adding that she asks them 
“outright how they are going to vote on a 
special measure.” 

If the answer is negative or hesitant, Jim 
sits down and talks it out with the Con- 
gressman to find how far he (or she) will 
go in supporting the President. 

Her bailiwick is the whole House of Rep- 

resentatives and specifically the important 
Ways and Means, Education and Labor, and 
interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tees. 
She said she knows the members on Edu- 
cation and Labor best because she traveled 
to Russia last year with some of them and 
learned firsthand what “strong personali- 
ties” they are. 

“If I were not in Government service, 
I'd like to write a light opera about them,” 
she confessed whimsically. 

Jim Akin, whose infectious smile and 
dimples belie her serious nature, has de- 
veloped a technique that makes it difficult 
for a Member to turn down her request for 
voting support, 

She takes time to talk about the Congress- 
man’s problems—specifically the mail he re- 
celves from constituents and, as likely as 
not, she goes back to her office at the end 
of the day with an armioad of letters on 
social security problems for the Department 
to solve. 

“If this is done well on a day-to-day basis, 
it makes them happier to see me, because 
the social security cases are very important 
to them,” she explained. 

Education is a pet topic with Mrs, Akin, 
mother of two children, and she makes 
speeches on the subject at every opportun- 
ity. Thursday she addressed a citywide 
school group in Greenwich, Conn. 

She likes to begin her talks by telling 
about Russia’s education system as she saw 
it on her visit there last year, and she stirred 
up a storm in Texas by criticizing U.S. and 
Texas school systems when comparing them 
with Russia's. 

“I just told them that the Russians are 
creating an educational elite while Amer- 
icans are so sold on the Cinderella story 
they are going to fall flat on their pump- 
kins if they don’t pay more attention to 
education,” she said. 

“I say no schools in the world are better 
than the best schools in the United States— 
pus there just are not enough of them,” she 

ded. 


Mrs. Akin feels confident Congress will 
pass legislation to aid higher education and 
provide medical school scholarships this year, 
but is not certain at this time about the 
chances for a general Federal aid-to-edu- 
cation bill. 

A strong advocate of higher quality in edu- 
cation and tougher college entrance exams, 
Jim was, herself, a child prodigy who en- 
tered the University of Chicago as a political 
science major at the age of 15. And it was 
under the liberal atmosphere there she de- 
veloped an intense interest in politics that 
has never waned. 

From Chicago she went to Southern Meth- 
odist University and studied law before 
plunging into Texas politics. “The only 
Office I've been elected to was precinct chair- 
man,” she said, but she’s managed cam- 
paigns in Texas for former President Harry 
S. Truman, U.N. Ambassador Adlai Steven- 
son and Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Jim and her husband, W. B. Akin, an in- 
dependent oilman, are considered the 
heaviest financial contributors to the Demo- 
cratic Party in Texes. And there are rumors 
she may one day run for the Senate from 
‘Texas, Jim does nothing to stop these rumors 
but meets them with a wry smile and an 
admission that she'd “rather be a senator 
from Texas than the King of England.” 

With a name that has placed her in 
many amusing situations during her life, 
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she finds it still a source of mix-ups and 
laughs on Capitol Hill, One day she was 
stepping off a crowded elevator with Repre- 
sentative Jack Brooxs (Democrat of Texas) 
when he introduced her to another member 
of Congress as “Jim Akin from Texas.“ The 
Member reached over Jim's blonde head and 
shook hands with the stranger behind her. 

Her frank answer as to why she smokes 
cigars instead of cigarets is: “I lost an elec- 
tion bet.” She adds that it is a good thing 
she learned to like cigars because she 
promised in the 1958 election to smoke them 
until the man she opposed was defeated. 
He's still in office, and if pressed to identify 
him, she names BRUCE ALGER, the Republican 
Representative from Dallas. > 

If ghe doesn't snap pictures of Members of 
Congress when she corrals them in Capitol 
Hill corridors to talk legislation, she shows 
them pictures she took with the little 
midget camera that makes 50 shots to a 
roll of film. 

Her office walls are lined with autographed 
pictures of Congressmen, but she admits, 
with a modest twinkle in her brown eyes, 
“they're there to impress” her staff and 
visitors. 

Mrs. Akin, her husband and their children 
(their daughter is named James William for 
her mother and father, and the boy is 
named John for his grandparents) are avid 
skin divers in summer and skiers in the 
winter. 

“I'm not sure but what we should give all 
this up and become professional skiers,” she 
says of life in Washington. 

But then she thinks of her job. “It is 
tremendous and I love it.“ And she adds 
with characteristic candor, “I think I'm 
pretty good—I wouldn’t enjoy it so much 
if I weren't doing a good job.“ 


Mrs. Akin does not like one of our 
colleagues, the gentleman from Texas, 
BRUCE ALGER, Any American is entitled 
to a difference of opinion when it comes 
to politics, but I think it ill-behooves the 
Kennedy administration to have as one 
of its Representatives to the Congress an 
individual who openly practices political 
reprisal against a Member. The right to 
dissent is sacred in our American herit- 
age. Perhaps Mrs. Akin should read 
some American history. 

The following editorial from the Jan- 
uary 24 issue of the Dallas Morning 
News is very much to the point: 

Crcars AND LIAISON 

The articulate and determined Congress- 
man from Dallas, the Honorable Bruce ALGER, 
came off best, we think, in the cigar episode 
with Mrs. Jim Akin who parades under the 
title of legislative Maison officer for the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department. 
The more accurate title Is lobbyist for what- 
ever that Department wants out of Con- 
gress—which is considerable. Its budget for 
1961 was nearly $4 billion. 

Mrs. Akin, a sincere and dedicated liberal, 
naturally does not like the conservatism of 
Mr. ALGER. It seems that she lost a bet in 
1958 when Mr. Acer defeated Barefoot 
Sanders and she promised to smoke cigars 
until the people of Dallas removed the in- 
cumbent. Mr. ALGER, in giving her a box, 
sald she'd probably be- smoking cigars 
indefinitely. 

Whether Mrs. Akin likes it or not, Dallas 
seems to like Mr, ALGER. In our representa- 
tive system, he is supposed to reflect the 
policies and convictions of those who send 
him to Congress on election day. 

As an individual, acting on her own, Mrs. 
Akin has a right to unseat Mr. ALGER, If she 
would like to oppose him, she has until 
February 5 to file against him. We don’t 
advise if if she's eating three squares a day 
in her present job. 
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But as a representative of a Federal agency, 
she ought to tend to her own business and 
let the people of Dallas County decide 
Whether they like Mr. Avarr’s politics or Mrs. 
Akin's. There is little doubt, right now, that 
they prefer the former. 

The exerted by the White House 
and by bureaucrats against Con- 
gresamen who won't go along to get along 
seems to get worse. 

The News disagrees occasionally with Mr. 
ALGER, but occasional disagreement does not 


As for Mrs. Akin, this newspaper recognizes 
she has every right to her political beliefs, 
but as a Government employee she must 
exercise those beliefs judiciously. 

We trust she enjoys the cigars, whatever 
the brand, and we would be interested in 

the reaction of nearby employees 
when she thinks of Mr. Acer and starts 
her office with the fumes. 


A Chapter in Nasser’s Anticolonial 


Crusade = 


~ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
mend to the attention of our col- 
Sagues a most timely article entitled “A 
Chapter in Nasser's Anticolonial Cru- 
Sade,” appearing in the latest issue—No. 
59, Winter 1961-62—of Prevent World 
As III, published by the Society for 

e Prevention of World War III, Inc., 
515 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
This is a most interesting review of the 
immediate events leading up to the re- 
cent Syrian revolt against President Nas- 
Ser's government. However, it is more 

& review for it analyzes the basic 
pouses which compelled the Syrians to 
ner away from Nasser’s United Arab 

Public. The analysis cites impressive 
evidence that the United Arab Republic 
Was, in reality, an instrument of Nas- 
deres imperialistic designs. Nasser 
his on this political setup to further 
a Predatory policies, not only in the 
Cone East but throughout the African 

ntinent, Syria itself became virtually 
N Egyptian colony to be exploited by 
* and his henchmen. There is no 

ubt, as the article points out, that the 

= Tevolt against Nasser has 

ened all peoples in the Middle 

2 who cherish their freedom and in- 
ebendence. 

The article follows: 

A CHAPTER IN Nassen’s ANTI-CoLONIAL 

wig CRUSADE 

© one can tell how 1 the Syrians will 
tolerate their present 3 s Certainly, 
have a long and proud history of their 
own. They may regard the Egyptians as 
their brothers, but it is doubtful that they 
hl accept indefinitely the role of vassal to 


This was the conclusion of a detailed 
ay entitled Syrian Plight,” published 
Prevent World War III (No, 54, summer 
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1959) and subsequently inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD by Congressman HoLTZ- 
Man. Within 2 years after those lines were 
written, the dramatic break between Syria 
and Egypt unfolded before the eyes of the 
world. 
EARLY DIAGNOSIS 

When we originally analyzed Syria's posi- 
tion, we were handicapped by the paucity 
of information coming out of the United 
Arab Republic. Furthermore, our difficulties 
were compounded by the spate of press re- 
ports from Middle East “experts” which as- 
sured the American public that the United 
Arab Republic was as solid as a rock and 
that it was destined to guide all Arabs into 
a monolithic state under the leadership of 
President Nasser. These same experts tried 
to prove that Nasserism was an irresistable 
force and that it would be the better part 
of wisdom for the West to seek an accom- 
modation with the Cairo “strongman.” 

Nevertheless, we were able to assemble 
sufficient evidence at that early date which 
showed that the foundations of the United 
Arab Republic were rickety. For example, 
we quoted from a dispatch in the New York 
Times (May 1, 1958) which reported that 
“the fruits of economic union with Egypt 
are developing a bitter taste in Syria.” It 
should be borne in mind that this observa- 


-tion was made within a few months after 


Nasser took over. We also wrote at that 
time that Syria’s political status had seri- 
ously declined: 

“Politically, the Syrians were put into a 
straitjacket. Their parliament and political 
parties were dissolved. The top echelons in 
the army were purged. This was also true 
of the Syrian civil service. The Government 
of the United Arab Republic became top- 
heavy with Nasser's faithful henchmen.” 

What had been occurring in this so-called 
union of equals even at that early date was 
the Egyptianizing of Syria's cultural, politi- 
cal, and economic life. 

Additional information in the following 
year (1960) strengthened our original esti- 
mates. In an article ‘entitled “Misinforma- 
tion on the Middle East” (No. 56 summer, 
1960), we pointed out that the deteriora- 
tion in relations between Syria and the Cairo 
government was proceeding apace. By this 
time, Nasser has virtually destroyed all inde- 
pendent political opposition. To enforce this 
draconic policy, Nasser conferred special pow- 
ers on his chief representative. in Syria, Mar- 
shal Amer. One of the first measures taken 
by Nasser's proconsul, was to make a 
thorough purge of the Syrian armed forces. 
The London Times (May 25, 1960) reported 
that the Syrian armed forces are now 
“quiet—after the transfer of the more rest- 
less elements to Egypt.” Syrian leaders who 
had first collaborated with the Egyptians 
were now sacked. 

It was also noted that the Syrian economy 
was belng strangled by the arbitrary and ex- 
ploitive policies of Cairo. Nasser defended 
his “progressive” economics on the grounds 
that it provided necessary reforms so as to 
enhance the living conditions of the Syrian 
people. He used the same argument when 
he began to nationalize private enterprise in 
Syria. However, the Wall Street Journal 
(Feb. 29, 1960) observed that, in spite of 
the attractive slogans which had embroidered 
Nasser’s economic policies in Syria, these 
“government owned, corporate-run busi- 
nesses borrow something from Mussolini's 
corporate-state notions.” 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Throughout the remainder of 1960 and the 
first half of 1961, Nasser continued his re- 
lentless drive to exploit Syria's resources for 
his greater glory. In June of this year, the 
Cairo government announced to the world 
that it had finally concluded an agreement 
with the West Germans to finance the con- 
struction of a dam on the Euphrates River 
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in Syria. This project, so it was advertised, 
would help to irrigate an additional 1,850,000 
acres of land and generate about 4 million 
kilowatt-hours of electricity annually. West 
Germany agreed to provide about $120 mil- 
lions at 3% percent interest. 

Aside from the economic benefits that were 
supposed to accrue to Syria, there are cer- 
tain aspects of this deal which deserve con- 
sideration. The London Financial Times 
(September 6, 1961) carried the following 
highly suggestive comment on the signifi- 
cance of the project: “From a political point 
of view, also, United Arab Republic control 
over the flow of the Euphrates could be 
highly embarrassing to Iraq in the event 
of any deterioration in the relations be- 
tween the two countries, such as took place 
in 1959-60.” 

As a matter of fact, the Iraqi Government 
called upon the United Arab Republic to 
discuss the implications of this project as 
it could damage Iraqi agriculture. The 
United Arab Republic, however, turned a 
deaf ear to these requests for discussion. 
It is also interesting to note that the Egyp- 
tians, while negotiating the Euphrates Dam 
project, also dickered with the West Ger- 
mans over the construction of an oil pipe- 
line from north Syrian oilfields to the Medi- 
terranean coast. 

THE GERMAN ENTRY 


Thus, from both the political and economic 
standpoints, Cairo saw additional advantages 
to be gained through the highly advertised 
Euphrates Dam project. At the dame time, 
Cairo was happy to have the West Germans 
come in as a partner. Indeed, according to 
reports, the United Arab Republic had high 
hopes that the West Germans would con- 
tribute DMI billion for various development 
projects over the next 10 years. 

The Germans were not at all bashful to 
accept Cairo’s extended hand since it has 
been Bonn's ambition to become the domi- 
nant force in the Middle East. Following 
the agreement to finance the Euphrates dam 
project, the West German Government gave 
a dinner in honor of the Vice President of 
the United Arab Republic, Abdel El Bogh- 
dadi. Dr. Ludwig Erhard, the West Ger- 
man Minister for Economic Affairs, toasted 
his guest and said: “We should realize that 
today we have taken a great and decisive 
step that will be a milestone in the friendly 
relations between the Arab world and our 
country.” The following day, the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United Arab Republic gave a 
dinner in honor of the West Germans and 
the Vice President assured his German lis- 
teners: “We note with satisfaction the out- 
stretched hand of Germany, prepared to do 
all it can to meet our needs.” It would thus 
appear that the Euphrates dam project was 
regarded by both Cairo and West Germany 
as a vehicle through which they could put 
through their common plans in the Middle 
East. No wonder there was hardly any en- 
thuslasm among the Syrians for this 
touted project, 

RUMBLINGS OF UNREST 


The wheels of Nasser's propaganda ma- 
chine continued to turn out stories about 
the glories of the United Arab Republic and 
its still more glorious future. On the an- 
niyersary of the United Arab Republic, Nas- 
ser himself addressed the people of Syria 
with words of optimism: “Today the United 
Arab Republic is about 4 years old. Unity 
is getting stronger every day,” [August 17, 
1961]. As arealist, we doubt very much that 
President Nasser believes in the efficacy of 
the Coué system in politics. He has shown 
in the past that he prefers to place his trust 
in force rather than words. Thus, a month 
after he talked about the growing unity of 
the United Arab Republic, he dispensed with 
the National Union Executive Committee in 
Syria. The Syrian committee had its 
counterpart in Egypt, thus representing a 
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certain political equality for. both regions. 
This political setup had been conceived by 
Nasser to take the place of independent po- 
litical parties and so give full allegiance to 
the Cairo Government. But even this sham 
had now become an irritant and therefore, 
both communities were absorbed into a sin- 
gle group “to bolster the unity and com- 
pletely eliminate regionalism” (Al Jumuri- 
yah, September 20, 1961). 

The decree eliminating the separate Na- 
tional Union Executive Committees was 
supposed to prove to the world that the 
merger of Syria and Egypt was now a prac- 
tical reality. “The Arab people considered 
this unity as their pulsating heart. Every 
victory scored by the United Arab Republic 
became a victory of the Arab people and a 
step toward a great dream—one homeland, 
one people” (Al Jumuriyah). 

The day after the United Arab Republic’s 
future had been painted in the most glow- 
ing phrases, the Western press reported that 
there was severe conflict between Syrian and 
Egyptian officials which required the per- 
sonal attention of Nasser himself, On the 
Syrian end, Col. Abel Hamid Serraj, who 
had been one of Nasser’s most faithful fol- 
lowers, complained that his clique was re- 
ceiving unfair treatment at the hands of 
Nasser’s proconsul in Syria. Apparently, the 
inner squabble was based on jobs and per- 
sonal advantage. 

There is no indication that Serraj was dis- 
turbed over the humiliating position which 
was now the lot of his people. For him, the 
dispute could easily be settled if Nasser were 
willing to give him more status and recogni- 
tion. Serraj's personal representations to 
Nasser did not get very far. Indeed, the 
Nasserites were most confident that their 
ruthless methods would be meekly accepted. 

Reports from Cairo assured the outside 
world that ali was calm in Syria. These 
reports say that the (Syrian) army has 
shown clearly that its loyalty is with Prési- 
dent Nasser” (London Times, Sept. 26, 1961) . 
However, in the last analysis the Serraj af- 
fair had deeper roots, and this was proven by 
the fact that within 3 days after the above 
mentioned report appeared in the London 
Times, a full-scale revolt took place in Syria 
which sounded the death knell! for Nasser's 
United Arab Republic. 


THE REVOLT 


There are certain aspects of this rebellion 
which are instructive and deserve to be re- 
counted. Immediately after the Syrian rebel 
leaders seized Damascus on September 28, 
Nasser spoke over the Cairo radio. This was 
an unprecedented step on his part since he 
had never done so before. Yet, in his first 
words he sought to minimize the extent of 
the Syrian upheaval by assuring his listeners 
that only a few army units were involved. 
The remainder of his speech consisted of re- 
petitive phrases reaffirming his self-ap- 
pointed role as the guardian of the Syrian 
people. 

Reminiscent of past demagogs, Nasser's 
speech was dotted with descriptions of his 
own personal reactions and emotions. It 
Was as though this historical event was 
merely a duel between a handful of Syrian 
traitors and himself. “I am gripped with 
sorrow and regret,” he confessed, “as I ad- 
dress this talk te you this morning,” While 
assuring his listeners that he wanted to 
avoid bloodshed,” in that very same breath 
he announced that his forces “everywhere 
are now marching on Damascus.” Again in 
highly emotional terms he said, "I grieve that 
Arab blood will be spilled but I will not say 
I have had enough and am dissolving the 
United Arab Republic. I am responsible for 
this union. I will not dissolve the republic.” 
Thus, while trying to depreciate the extent of 
the Syrian revolution and telling his listeners 
that no bloodshed would be involved, he was 
at the same time ordering his troops to 
crush it. 
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The two faces of Nasser were now clear. 
In reality, of course, he was a desperate man 
who hoped that by a combination of sweet 
talk and threats he could overcome the 
Syrian resistance. But he had miscalculated 
and grossly underestimated the opposition. 
His initial orders to crush the uprising in- 
cluded the dispatch of 2,000 Egyptian para- 
chutists plus a number of naval units. How- 
ever, he soon found out that force would be 
met with force, and so, he confessed in a 
speech on September 29: “But what hap- 
pened? This small movement (the Syrian 
revolt) was able to destroy the roots of na- 
tional elements.” This rather vague formu- 
lation was meant to cover up the simple fact 
that Cairo was kaput in Syria. 

What actually occurred was that a few 
Egyptian parachutist units had been 
dropped. However, they were quickly 
crushed by the Syrian armed forces. It was 
this sharp rebuff that changed Nasser’s mind. 
To save face, he told the Egyptians that he 
decided to call off punitive measures because 
he was opposed to the idea of Arabs fighting 
Arabs, 

In reality, Nasser had suffered a devastat- 
ing defeat, not only militarily but, most im- 
portant, politically. His invincibility was 
shattered by the courageous resistance of 
all Syrians regardless of class or social status. 
Within 24 hours, Nasser’s United Arab Re- 
public, like the thousand year German Reich 
trumpeted by Hitler, went up in smoke. 

It would be shortsighted to describe the 
action of the Syrian people as an impetuous 
act which will be reversed at some future 
date. This, of course, is what Nasser is 
telling the world now. But the fact of the 
matter is that the break up of the United 
Arab Republic was inevitable. 

FACTORS BEHIND UPHEAVAL 

The joining of Syria and Egypt in 1958 
was a makeshift affair which only covered 
up the deep going differences between the 
two countries. Contrary to popular im- 
pression, the Syrians and the Egyptians are 
not “brothers” in the strict sense of the word. 
While they do share a common tongue and 
a common religion, there are also profound 
differences between them. The Syrians are 
a mixture of many peoples and cultures. 
There is a long tradition of self rule and 
local autonomy whereas the Egyptians have 
since the day of the pharaohs been a phleg- 
matic and docile people” (New York Times, 
Sept. 29, 1961). That is why they have been 
accustomed to central control from Cairo. 

The Syrian economy was always a more 
dynamic one, participating in oversea trade. 
This has not been true for Egypt whose 
economy tends to stagnate. The dynamism 
of the Syrians’ culture and economy is 
refiected in her intellectuals and politicians 
who are freewheeling and ordinarily opposed 
to central dictation. There was always far 
greater political mobility in Syria than in 
Egypt 


It is true that certain Syrian leaders were 
enthusiastic, collaborators of Nasser. Col. 
Abdel Hamid Serraj, the onetime strongman, 
symbolized that collaboration, but spokes- 
men for the Syrian armed forces significantly 
told reporters after the revolt that “Serraj 
was not a mirror of the will of the Syrian 
people” (London Times, Oct. 5, 1961). A 
Lebanese economist summed up the economic 
differences in a statement to a special cor- 
respondent of the London Times; “It was all 
very well to have Arab unity and cooperation 
when all the Arab nations were to benefit— 
it is an entirely different matter when every- 
thing is supposed to work to the benefit of 
Egypt. This seems to be the core of the 
Syrian revolutionary argument. She has 
found that Egyptian officials are dictating 
the economic pattern of the country; agri- 
cultural policy has been radically altered 
to the detriment of her farmers; and semi- 
nationalization has been effected in industry 
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and commerce” (London Times; Sept. 29, 
1961). 


THE SYRIANS SPEAK 


A more authoritative picture of the under- 
lying factors which made the break unavoid- 
able and, indeed, necessary, has been por- 
trayed by the leaders of the Syrian revolt. 
The revelations of these leaders should not 
only be required reading for Arabs who are 
still attracted to Nasser’s promises, but also 
for those in the non-Arab world who think 
that Nasser is an “enlightened” Arab leader. 
On October 5, Nasser tried to “prove” the 
justice of his regime in a lengthy address. 

He endeavored to demonstrate that his 
government had gone out of its way to im- 
prove the living standard of his “Syrian 
brothers,” but his facts“ and “statistics” 
were completely demolished by the Syrian 
Premier Kuzbari who took up Nasser's al- 
legations point by point. 

Nasser had claimed that the Syrian de- 
velopment budget amounted to 2,720 million 
Syrian pounds. The original figure, accord- 
ing to Kuzbari, was 1,720 million Syrian 
pounds. Premier Kuzbari noted that an 
additional sum was arbitrarily fixed by 
Nasser “without consideration for scientific 
and practical principles.” 

To the claim that Nasser had given large 
sums to Syria to cover up its deficit, Premier 

_ Kuzbari charged that these sums were ac- 
tually used to pay for Syrian exports to 
Egypt.” In other words, this money repre- 
sented the payment of Egyptian debts to 
Syria, and Kuzbari noted that Egypt had a 
habit of delaying the settlement of these 
debts. As a matter of fact, the Egyptian 
National Bank, according to Kuzbari, “which 
was supposedly forwarding Nasser's alleged 
grant, was actually granting us a loan, pay- 
able within a month, despite the fact that 
Egypt was indebted to us.” It follows from 
Nasser’s financial sleight of hand that he was 
loaning money to Syria on interest to make 
up a budget deficit which had been con- 
tracted by the Egyptians when they failed 
to pay their debts to Syria promptly. 

The fraudulence of Nasser’s claims of aid 
to the Syrian budget is further confirmed 
by the share of the common military burden 
between Egypt and Syria. According to the 
Syrian revolutionary command, Egypt be- 
came rich at the expense of Syria, bearing in 
mind that the defense budget of Syria was 
54 percent of the general budget and the 
defense budget of Egypt was only 17 per- 
cent of the general budget. 

Nasser alleged that Egyptian officials had 
worked selflessly in Syria without thought 
for reward or recognition. “On the con- 
trary,” Kuzbari declared, “they received huge 
salaries and abundant allowances” compared 
with their Syrian coll . To Nasser's 
threat that the Arab League (dominated by 
Egypt) would be called in to investigate his 
charges, Kuzbari said that he would welcome 
such an investigation and would produce all 
pertinent documents rebutting and exposing 
Nasser's tendentious allegations. 

Kuzbari furthermore declared that his 
government would “reveal cogent evidence, 
hacked by statistics and documents, show- 
ing the Egyptian ruler’s claim that in 3 
years they have accomplished more in Syria 
than Syria has achieved throughout its long 
history was a false allegation, What was ac- 
complished in Syria was domination, author- 
ity, the humiliation of dignity, and the 
stiflings of freedoms.” 

It is also instructive to report what the 
Syrian commander in chief, General Zah- 
reddin, had to say about Egypt's aid to 
Syria. On October 4, he charged that Nasser 
pursued a ruthless policy of Egyptianizing 
all basic institutions of Syrian life. Three- 
quarters of the teachers in Arab Syria, he 
said were Egyptians. The schoolbooks were 


stated that “these books spoke of nothing 
but pharaohnism, and completely ignored 
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anything about Arabs and Arabians, a matter 
Which was inconsistent with the requisites 
ot Arab nationalism.” 
nee erring to the unselflan Egyptian of- 
cers, he revealed that many of them had 
deposited huge sums of money. The bank 
account of one Officer, for example, amounted 
to 1.7 million liras, and other huge bank 
accounts had been uncovered. In this con- 
nection he charged that Cairo tried to grab 
3 gold in the Syrlan Central Bank which 
1 the Syrian currency. “Gold was 
Ound packed in crates and ready for ship- 
ment to Cairo, but the army uprising foiled 


Pertinent documentation that would lay 
the Egyptian tyranny in Syria, Gen- 
e noted that there were 2½ 


2 Officers in Egypt. In this connection 


Part of the plan to Uquldate the 
Syrian army.” 5 a 
In a subsequent talk on October 18, Gen- 
eral Zahreddin denounced that Cairo radio 
Works only to shatter the Arabs.” He went 
On to say that the government which Nasser 
foisted on the Syrian people “had no 
ha: in any other country, By God, I 
ve never heard of a cabinet consisting of 
5 or 60 ministers, or a national assembly 
here a deputy would sit like a statue, in- 
Capable of debating or approving anything 
use orders and laws emanated from him 
Nasser) alone.” Even Shukri Quwatli, the 


gria and hailed the rebellion against Nasser. 
& speech delivered on October 23, to the 


eee the whole system ot rule which was 
Ponsible for squandering unity. It is 
tio, System of rule which struck the founda- 
n of unity. It is the system of rule which 
1,001 spies.” Here, then, is the anatomy 
Nasser’s beneficent rule in Syria as de- 
Scribed by the Syrians themselves. 
REACTION IN THE ARAB WORLD 


The story of the Syrian rebellion against 
Egyptian domination would not be complete 
thout some reference to the reaction of 
Rime, Arab States. Judging from Nasser's 
Unt d these last moments of the 
ted Arab Republic's life, one would have 
expected a wave of sympathy and support 
proushout the Arab world for his cause. 
24 Wever, this was not the case at all. Within 
hours, the King of Jordan who, a few 
N ths ago, had personally appealed to 
asser for reestablishment of friendship, 
the new Syrian Government. 
3 Middle Eastern states adopted a more 
es Policy of watchful waiting. 
€vertheless, it is significant that no Arab 


nee took any concrete action to bolster 
fortunes of the United Arab 
Republic. Once it became clear that Nas- 


Speak to unscramble the egg, so to 

Nana were nil, the various states which 

T regards as part of his Arabdom, 

pegan to hint that they would recognize 
P new Syrian Government. 

oremost in this connection was the stand 

er Qasim of Iraq. He has never 

the any special love for Nasser ever since 

days pee the Cairo dictator tried to 

rule after the overthrow of 

King Faisal. Nor did the Iraqis like the 

idea of Nasser's oil policies which threatened 
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Iraqi interest. It should also be pointed 
out that the Egyptians deliberately ignored 
Iraq's protests, over the Euphrates Dam 
project in Syria which they feared could 
inflict grave damage on their own economy 
if Nasser chose to employ it as a political 
instrument. 

Consequently, the events which unfolded 
in Syria, did not exactly perturb the Iraqis. 
The idea of the fertile crescent once more 
came out of the shadow and began to stir 
the hopes of the Iraqi Government. The 
fertile crescent concept involves, among 
other things, the absorption of Syria into a 
greater Irag—a dream held long by Iraqi 
leaders. Therefore, on October 5, when 
Qasim was asked about Iraq’s attitude to- 
ward Syria, he made a statement which, 
though ambiguous, was still pregnant with 
meaning: “Once we found our neighbor and 
sister free and liberated and its entity and 
independence firmly established with com- 
plete sovereignty, then there would be 
nothing to prevent us from consolidating 
with it on the basis of fraternity and 
mutual interests which we prefer.” In 
another passage in answer to the above 
question, he said of Syria and Iraq: “Our 
history is one and our countries one.“ 

On October 24, the Iraq newspaper Al-Ahd 
Al-Jadid was even more expansive in out- 
lining Iraq's mission. “The aims of our 
republic have not changed. Before long, 

will carry out its colossal and gigantic 
role to achieve the Arab nation’s aspirations, 
to raise the banner of Arab nationalism, 
and to serve civilization and humanity 
throughout the world.” Such a grandiose 
scheme has been Nasser’s “leltmotif" until 
now but in view of declining fortunes, 
Premier Qasim felt that it was his turn to 
take the leading role. 

However, there are other ambitious Arab 
States with illusions of grandeur. The 
Syrians themselves have now put out what 
one newspaper called a pan-Arabian plan. 
According to Premier Kuzbari who an- 
nounced it, this plan would involve a com- 
prehensive voluntary Arab federation that 
would preserve equality and local charac- 
teristics and necessities. to the 
New York Herald Tribune (Oct. 12, 1961), the 
plan was regarded in some quarters as an 
indication that “Syria might seek to get 
going from Damascus an Arab unity move- 
ment in place of President Nasser's.“ Thus, 
not only Cairo and Baghdad have their own 
ideas about Arab unity, but so does Da- 
mascus. Though it sounds paradoxical, it 
is precisely this fact, namely, that each of 
the Arab States shouts for Arab unity—but 
on its own terms—that makes the slogan just 
a slogan and nothing more. 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


The fact that the Arab States themselves 
have proven that Arab unity is one of those 
slippery propositions which always eludes its 
pursuers should give food for thought in 
Washington. The implications of Syria's 
breakaway from Egypt ought to be pondered 
carefully by US. policymakers, 


River Basins of the World 
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Monday, January 15, 1962 
Mr. SMITH of Mississippi Mr. 
Speaker, Maj. Gen. T. A. Lane, Presi- 
dent of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, made an enlightening comparison 
of the Mississippi-River with other 
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river basins of the world in a speech 

which he delivered before the Lower Mis- 

sissippi Valley Flood Control Association 

at our annual meeting on December 1. 
Under unanimous consent, I include 

General Lane's speech: 

Appress BY May. Gen. T. A. LANE, PRESDENT, 
MiussissirPr RIVER COMMISSION, ANNUAL 
MEETING or THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION, NEw ORLEANS, 
La., NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 1, 1961. 


Because you of the Lower Mississippi Val- 
ley Flood Control Association are so familiar 
with the work and program of the Missis- 
sippi River basin, I considered it desirable 
this year to vary the normal procedure of 
reporting on progress in the valley to try to 
broaden our horizons and give you a picture 
of other river basins of the world—what is 
being done to control and improve them, 
how the rivers and the work compare with 
the problems and work we have here in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

None of the 10 largest rivers is in Europe. 
They are located in Asia, Africa, and South 
America, where backward populations, po- 
litical instability, and in some cases inhos- 
pitable climate have prevented their 
development. Other rivers which have been 
highly developed are smaller than the Mis- 
sissipp!, such as the Rhine in Germany. I 
shall discuss some of these rivers in per- 
spective relation to the Mississippi and 
point out for you the more interesting com- 
parable features. 

First, let us review some facts about the 
Mississippi River. 

The Mississippi is third in length in the 
world, fourth in drainage area, and fifth in 
volume. Of the 10 largest of the world’s 
rivers, the Mississippi is the only one in 
North America, Like most of the other 
great rivers, the Mississippi drains a broad 
plain sloping to the sea. The Mississippi 
is one of the most effectively developed river 
systems in the world. The potential of the 
other rivers of the big 10 has hardly been 
touched. 

I want to start with the Amazon, because 
if drainage area and volume of flow are con- 
sidered, it is by far the greatest river in the 
world. Its watershed (2,700,000 square 
miles) is nearly as large as the entire con- 
tinental United States, and much of it lies 
in tropical regions subject to heavy rainfall 
(90 inches per year). Its average flow 
(4,250,000 cubic feet per second) is greater 
than our Mississippi River project flood, and 
its maximum (8,500,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond) is nearly three times as great. It has 
17 tributaries each more than 1,000 miles 
in length. The main river between banks 
averages as much as 5 miles in width over 
much of its length. During the height of 
the annual rains, belts of land as muoh as 
20 miles wide flood on either side. Twenty- 
five percent of the earth’s trees are in the 
Amazon forests. Even during the dry sea- 
son, 1,300 miles of the river can be navi- 
gated by oceangoing freighters. 

The exploitation of the basin is only be- 
ginning. This will require generations. In 
addition to the immense difficulties of river 
control, disease Is a great problem. A pro- 
gram to reduce or eliminate the tropical 
diseases of the region was originated by the 
US. Public Health Service, and is now being 
successfully carried forward by Brazil. 

The Euphrates is 1,700 miles long, the 
Tigris about 1,150. From the headwaters, 
Mount Ararat, mentioned in the Bible, can 
be seen in the distance. 

‘The alluvial plain extends 550 miles from 
just above Bagdad to the sea. This area 
was the cradle of civilization. Six thou- 
sand years ago the Sumerians had devel- 
oped a written language, were building 
cities and engaging in commercial activi- 
ties, while innumerable canals watered 
their cultivated flelds. Ur of the Chaldees 
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was at that time already a large city. Ur 
was at least 2,500 years old when Abraham 
was born there in 1996 B.C. Other great 
Sumerian cities were Eridu and Sumer. 
Ancient Eridu was a coastal port on the 
Euphrates, but the river shifted its course, 
the delta built outward at a rate variously 
estimated at from 75 to 150 feet per year, 
and the ruins of Eridu are now 125 miles 
inland. 

The source of wealth and prosperity was 
the water of the two rivers. In ancient writ- 
ings there are frequent references to great 
floods, but a considerable degree of flood 
control seems to have been achieved. The 
Euphrates was fully controlled by diversions 
into the Habbaniyah and Abu Dibis depres- 
sions to the northwest of Babylon and the 
stored water was used in the summer for 
irrigation. It would seem that the ancients 
were not able to achieve such complete con- 
trol over the Tigris, but by the construction 
of Nimrod’s dam, near Beled, they diverted 
a large part of its flow into the great Nahr- 
wan Canal, which ran from Sammarah to 
Kut. This dam is believed to have stood 
for about 3,000 years. The right bank of the 
Tigris was protected by strong levees, leaving 
the floodwater to escape over the left bank. 

Dams and diversion canals are now under 
study. It is believed that the country, if 
restored, can support 10 times the present 
population. 

Although the length (4,160 miles) and 
drainage area (1,290,000 square miles) of the 
Nile are about the same as those of the 
Mississippi, the floodflow of the Nile is about 
15 percent of the floodflow of the Mis- 
sissippi. The sources of the Nile lie in the 
tropic rain belt. Here it receives heavy rain- 
fall, producing an annual flood in August 
and September. This is a fairly regulur 
phenomenon although it varies both in vol- 
ume and date. The flow from the head- 
water extremities is regulated by a number 
of large lakes, at the outlets of which dams 
have been built to increase the storage and 
give some control over the outflow. Far- 
ther downstream on the tributaries, the flow 
is further regulated by a few large dams, 
notably Jebel Aulia Dam on the White Nile, 
and Sennar Dam on the Blue Nile. There 
is no tributary in the last 1,600 miles of 
the river's length, where it crosses the 
Sahara Desert to the Mediterranean. 

Since the construction of the present As- 
wan Dam it has been possible to increase 
the irrigated acreage in Egypt by nearly 
20 percent to 6 million acres, and more 
important two or three crops a year can be 
raised, versus formerly one. The yield of cot- 
ton is about 2 bales to the acre, achieved by 
irrigation, intensive hand cultivation, and 
large amounts of chemical fertilizers. A 
minimum of insect infestation is also of ad- 
vantage in production of the Nile Valley 
cotton crop. Present-day Irrigation is by 
pumping and by diversion dams, as con- 
trasted with the ancient system of breach- 
ing the leyees during floods. In the Sudan, 
the Sennar Dam permits irrigation of about 
1 million acres of land which could not 
otherwise be cultivated. 

Control of the Nile is made materially 
easier because the water comes mainly 
from the highlands in the tropic rain belt, 
where the rainfall is unusually dependable. 
Also, the nature of the country as the river 
descends from the rocky highlands, makes 
it possible to locate large reservoirs in deep 
gorges. The Nile has been given a high 
degree of dependable regulation. Aided by 
the High Aswan Dam it will be practicable 
to store enough water in wet years to pro- 
vide for a number of successive dry years. 

The Volga is the largest river in Europé 
and by far the most important in Russia. It 
is a little over half as long (2,300 miles) as 
the Mississippi, and drains less than half the 
area (570,000 square miles). The maximum 
recorded discharge (2,200,000 cubic feet per 
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second in 1915, prior to regulation) was 
somewhat less than our 1927 Mississippi 
River flood (2,600,000 cubic feet per second) 
and is calculated to have about the same 
frequency of recurrence (100 years). The 
Volga constantly erodes its banks, and in the 
past it was frequently necessary to move 
back towns and dock facilities. 

The Volga and its branches provide trans- 
portation arteries through a region in which 
50 million people live. Its navigable length 
with connecting waterways is roughly equal 
to that of the Mississippi River system and 
connecting waterways (which we reckon as 
17,000 miles not including the St. Lawrence). 
The Russians plan to integrate into a single 
system all the waterways in the European 
part of the U.S.S.R., and to a considerable 
extent this has already been done. 

A report published by the Mississippi River 
Commission in 1909 stated that at that time 
a fleet of 26 dredges was in use to maintain 
navigable depths on the Volga. In 1926 the 
project depth to be ultimately attained was 
set at 15 feet. (This applies to main water- 
ways only.) The Russians are in general 
building their canals and locks to this 
standard. T 

As of 1960, the total ton-miles of freight 
carried on the Volga was less than that car- 
ried on the Mississippi system (exclusive of 
the Great Lakes). 

Further and complete development of the 
basin has been one of the major programs of 
the Russians. It has called for great effort 
and sacrifice, but will undoubtedly pay off 
in increased industrial potential and eventu- 
ally in better living standards. There are, 
however, at least two great problems re- 
maining. Due to ice, navigation is impossi- 
ble for 3 months a year in the lower river, 
and for as much as 6 months in the upper 
river. Another great problem, which is caus- 
ing the Russians a great deal of concern, is 
the lowering of the level of the Caspian Sea. 
The level of the Caspian Sea is reported to 
have declined in recent years by as much as 
one-half foot per year. It is now 93 feet 
below sea level. Though this may be partly 
a result of a long term hydrometeorologic 
cycle, it is also due to a decline in the fiow 
of the Volga, which is the principal stream 
discharging into the Caspian Sea. Evapora- 
tion from reseryoirs, and large irrigation 
withdrawals have contributed to this. The 
Soviet plans are for ameliorating this situa- 
tion by diverting water from other streams. 
Diversion from the Pechora River is planned 
to begin in 1965. 

Although the Yangtze is shorter (3,400 
miles) and has a considerably smaller drain- 
age basin (750,000 square miles), its maxi- 
mum recorded discharge (1931) was greater 
than our 1927 flood. The Yangtze has its 
source in mountains with an elevation of 
17,000 feet, and in its upper reaches the 
slope is very steep. Ichang, where the river 
enters its alluvial plain, is about 1,000 miles 
from the sea. Above Ichang, the terrain is 
mountainous, At Chungking, some 350 miles 
above the point at which the river enters the 
alluvial plain, the maximum range of water 
level is 117 feet, with a record rise of 33 feet 
aday. At Hankow, in the alluvial plain, the 
range of water level is 50 feet, very nearly 
the range of the Mississippi at Red River 
Landing. 

Many millions of people live on the aliu- 
vial plain, and hundreds of thousands have 
no other home but floating junks on the 
river itself, 

The Yangtze is China’s most important 
artery of commerce; other forms of transpor- 
tation are primitive by our standards. Nu- 
merous waterways crisscross the alluvial 
plain and join the Yangtze. It is connected 
to the Yellow River by the Grand Canal, 
1,200 miles long, which was begun in 500 
B.C. 

The greatest flood in recent times oc- 
curred in 1931, when, 150,000 people lost their 
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lives, 100,000 square miles were flooded, and 

was in hundreds of millions of U.S. 
dollars. Thirty-three crevasses occurred in 
main river leyees. The average annual dam- 
age is estimated at $30 million (1950). Since 
200 B.C., serious floods have occurred on the 
average of once in 56 years. 

I want to discuss another river in China 
for several reasons of comparison with the 
Mississippi. It is the Yellow or Hwang Ho 
River. The Yellow River has a length of 
about two-thirds, and a drainage area of 
about one-third that of the Mississippi 
River. Its maximum flood of record was less 
than one-half the discharge of our 1927 
flood. The Yellow River is known as China's 
sorrow with good reason. It is unique 
among the larger rivers in regard to the 
amount of sediment carried. In time of 
flood it carries over 40-percent silt. At such 
times the streamflow is a muddy paste. The 
Mississippi River never carries much over 
one-tenth of 1 percent. The Yellow River is 
confined between levees in its lower 300 miles. 
In this area the elevation of the riverbed is as 
much as 13 feet above the adjacent land of 
the great plain through which it flows. The 
levees are 10 to 43 feet in height, with a top 
width of 33 to 66 feet. The fluctuation of 
the water surface in the lower river is about 
20 feet from low to high, very similar to that 
of the Mississippi at New Orleans. The 
levees are spaced rather far apart, up to 13 
miles, and the river swings its course very 
frequently within this area. Levee crevasses 
occur on the average more than once in 2 
years. Closure work can only be performed 
when the flood season is over. If closure 
fails successively for years, the change of 
course becomes permanent. 

The worst Yellow River flood occurred in 
1887, when the river overflowed 50,000 
square miles and nearly a million people 
were killed. There is probably no river in the 
world which is of so little use as the Yellow 
River considering the populous districts 
through which it flows. Thus far, people 
have been only partly successful in protect- 
ing themselves from its ravages. Even as & 
communication artery it is unimportant. 
The river is a tiger on a leash. 


In order to achieve a better understand- 
ing of the Mississippi River Basin, I will 
first remind you of a point made in connec- 
tion with the Nile. Regulation of the Nile 
is made easier because the floodfiow always 
comes from the distant headwaters in the 
tropic highlands, upstream from rocky 
gorges suitable for large dams, In contrast 
with the Nile, the Mississippi's drainage 
basin is driest in the upper reaches and wet- 
test in the lower reaches, 


The Ohio, with 16 percent of the Mississipp! 
River drainage area, contributes on the aver- 
age 40 percent of the total flow. In a major 
flood its contributions may exceed 90 percent 
of the flow at Cairo. However, this is not 
always the situation. The middle and lower 
Missouri River and the upper Mississippi may 
make large contributions to our project flood. 
The Arkansas also may make a large con- 
tribution. 

The numerous reservoirs in the Missis- 
sippi basin are built primarily for the local 
benefits that they provide. Some of the 
great reservoirs out on the Missouri can 
store water over a period of years. This is 
important for multiple-purpose uses in the 
region flood control, irrigation, navigation, 
and power—but on some occasions it may 
have little effect on flood control on the 
lower Mississippi, because the source of the 
flood may be below the dam sites. 

Controlling the Mississippi is an under- 
taking of great magnitude. Starting with 
individual efforts in levee building in the 
early 1700’s here at New Orleans, it was fol- 
lowed by organized efforts of the local peo- ` 
ple and then a total or combined effort of the 
Federal Government and the pedple in the 
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Mississippi River and tributaries 

since 1928, Lon sad 
A dependable system of levees has been 
Constructed. There are 1,578 miles of levee 
and 7 miles of floodwall in the project on 
hoe main stem of the Mississippi River. We 
ve completed 1,442 miles of these works 
to grade and section, making the project 91 
Percent complete. All of the remaining 136 
cules are in place, but there are some defi- 
encies in grade and section by a few inches 
to a foot or more. As constructed, they can 
Withstand lesser flows than the project flood, 
and they have proved their worth during 

Several extremely high water periods. 
bae channel stabilization program has 
55 n mon paar at an orderly rate, with the 
n dike now 67 t 
: tae program percen 
4 About 34 miles of riverbank were revetted 
uring the year, bringing the total to 439 
oe completed between Cairo and Baton 
2 of the 607 miles presently planned. 
three-quarters of a million dollars per 
. — this is a costly program. It is doing 
Sane has never been done to a great river 
Ore—to stabilize its course and contain 
destructive power within the levee 


aoe survey of the rivers of the world 
Siac that great cultures are built on the 
Ulgent use of water resources. 

You have been told that the review re- 
Port of the Mississippi River and tribu- 
— Project will be presented to Congress 

y in the next session. This report 
8% b mds an increased authorization of 
Piese on for a project in which the 
$ = Side authorization is approximately 
. — billion. This is the current assessment 

What is needed for the immediate and 
to Sean on pian e pene ii 

ur present 80 program o: 
Controlling the Miasissipp! River. 


We 
50 years what other peoples in other 
= have taken many centuries to ac- 
Ser Plish. We are doing what has never 
ore been done to a river of the size and 
ec of the Mississippi. We have the 
er and the purpose. Time is short. The 
Pressures of our growing population and 
devel industry drive us to complete the 
velopment of our water resources now. 


T suggest to 

you from our review of the 
Hide the world that every healthy civili- 
; is a b civilization; that when 
Si e have lost the creative drive to build, 
3 Let us in our day and 
our program of building this 
Mississippt Valley into the rich heartland 
&. This goal will be realized when 
river has been harnessed to the 

of our people. Let us be builders. 


Our great 
Needs 


Dramatic Support for Milk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


ae but so far unfounded concern that 
th been expressed in some quarters over 
© possibility that the increased radio- 
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active fallout, which accompanied Khru- 
shchev’s series of nuclear tests last fall, 
had “contaminated” our Nation's milk 
supply. Another possible reason could 
be the growing public interest over the 
reported connection between a high 
cholesterol diet and some forms of cor- 


onary disease. ; 

I am indeed glad that no less a per- 
sonage than the President of the United 
States has now seen fit to put both of 
these highly questionable reasons for not 
drinking milk or making normal use of 
other dairy products in proper perspec- 
tive. And, at the January 23 Conference 
on Milk and Nutrition, President Ken- 
nedy even drank a glass of milk to prove 
his own confidence in this extremely 
important nutritional product. The 
story of that conference and the Presi- 
dent’s part therein, as contained in the 
New York Times for January 24, follows: 

Wasurincton, January 23.—President Ken- 
nedy assured the public today that its 
milk supply “offers no hazards” either from 
radioactive fallout or cholesterol content. 
In fact, Mr. Kennedy told the National Con- 
ference on Milk and Nutrition, milk is so 
delicious and nutritious that he has ordered 
it served at all White House meals. The 
President concluded his 15-minute ad- 
dress in the departmental auditorium here 
with a toast—in milk. He spoke against a 
background of serious concern in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the sponsor of the 1- 
day conference, about a drop in milk 
consumption last year. 

Last year, Mr. Kennedy pointed out, the 
American public consumed only 125 billion 
pounds of dairy products—milk, butter, 
cheese and ice cream. In 1960, he said, 
consumption was “between 2 and 3 Dillion 
pounds more.” 

These figures are the more serious, Mr. 
Kennedy said, because in the same period 
the population increased by 1.7 percent and 
milk production went up 1.5 percent. 

“I doubt that anyone can be sure of the 
reasons for this sudden drop in consump- 
tion,” the President said. “We only know 
that the slow decline in the consumption 
over a period of time became immediate 
and precipitous last year.” 

He said it was “unfortunate” that there 
had been “an identification in the minds of 
some between fallout and milk.” 

> FALLOUT SURVEILLANCE 


This problem was under constant sur- 
veillance by the Public Health Service and 
other agencies, Mr. Kennedy said, and 
continued: 

“Detailed guidelines to protect the health 
of people against radiation have been de- 
veloped by the Federal Radiation Council. 
It is abundantly clear that for the forseeable 
future there is no danger from the present 
amount of exposure. The milk supply offers 
no hazards.” 

Mr. Kennedy said that the Food and Nu- 
trition Board of the National Research 
Council has concluded, after intensive re- 
search, that the association of milk consump- 
tion and coronary disease due to an increase 
in cholesterol level has not been sufficiently 
established to justify the abandonment of 
this nutritious element, except where doctors 
have individually prescribed special diets for 
those found to be susceptible to special 
cholesterol or coronary problems. 

He excepted persons especially susceptible 
2 cholesterol problems and those on special 

ets. 

The decline in milk consumption, Mr. 
Kennedy said, is serious for all Americans. 
He said it implied poorer nutrition and a 
less-balanced diet, presented economic prob- 
lems in managing and marketing milk pro- 
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duction, and complicated the best use of 
soil, water and animal resources. 

Mr. Kennedy is expected to propose next 
week a new milk control program under 
which dairy farmers would be given strict 
allotments on bulk milk. Violators would be 
fined and the fines would be used to help 
pay the cost of surplus disposal. 


Local Initiative and Nonreliance Upon 
Federal Subsidies Bring Results in 
Hopedale, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in my 
congressional district at Hopedale, II., 
an almost unbelievable story of people 
helping themselyes is bringing real re- 
sults. I refer to the Hopedale medical 
complex which started as a 20-bed hos- 
pital in 1955 and now includes a nursing 
home, nurses’ residence, and a residence 
for elderly people. 

The thing that is most pleasing about 
the project and its success is nonreliance 
upon Federal subsidies. Once again I 
am proud to mention the contribution 
of First Federal Savings of Peoria to the 
success of the project. 

I wish to include a copy of a talk by 
Dr. Lawrence J. Rossi, director of the 
hospital, in addition to a newspaper 
article, which tells the story. The 
speech and article follow: 

Service TAILORED TO NEED 
(By Lawrence J. Rossi, M.D., medical director, 
Hopedale Hospital, Hopedale, Il.) 

Less than 6 months after I had established 
a part-time office as a general practitioner in 
Hopedale, HI., a rural community of 500 
population, I felt so inadequate as a doctor 
because of the lack of hospital and medical 
facilities that I decided to speak my mind 
freely and then close my office. 

No one was more than I when, 
after mentioning the need for a hospital, 
the community leaders demonstrated en- 
thusiasm for the idea and wanted to do 
something about it. 

So, in December 1953, we had a meeting 
at the townhall. About 100 persons were 
present. The architect, my lawyer, several 
ministers, two sympathetic colleagues, and 
construction representatives were also there. 
We discussed the matter openly and answered 
a lot of questions. A committee selected at 
this meeting began its work 2 days later 
selling bonds to raise the money for con- 
struction of the hospital. 

The community saw a need and responded. 
We went from an idea to a complete hospital 
in less than 16 months. No Government aid, 
no high-powered fund drive—no large gifts 
from industry. This was a community en- 
terprise accomplished with local talents and 
private funds invested by local people who 
needed and wanted a hospital and decided 
to do the job themselves. 

The hospital has 20 beds and 6 bassinets. 
It is of fireproof brick masonry construction. 
It has general hospital facilities including 
surgery, maternity, emergency room, X-ray, 
laboratory, blood bank, pharmacy with a full 
time pharmacist, rehabilitation and physical 
medicine department with a psychiatrist in 
charge, dentist and doctor's office in the 
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hospital. At present, we have 8 staff physl- 
cians in attendance from the area and over 40 
consultant specialists from nearby large 
cities. 

Financially, the hospital has always op- 
erated in the black. Last year we showed 
more net profit than some institutions in 
our area that are over 10 times our size— 
and our charge for services is the same or 
lower than that of the larger institutions 
I refer to. 

After the hospital had been in operation 
about 1 year, we noted among other things 
that we needed a residence for nurses. The 
need for a nurses residence was obvious. 
Adequate housing for unmarried nurses just 
didn't exist in little country town. It 
was a relatively simple matter to get the 
job done. Money was borrowed from a sav- 
ings and loan association. Some donated 
labor and private financing supplied the re- 
mainder. The furnishings were donated by 
a grateful lady. We broke ground in Febru- 
ary 1957 and dedicated the residence in 
October of the same year. 

The nurses residence is of fireproof brick 
masonry construction and features a large 
living room and kitchen-dining area, three 
double bedrooms, two baths, laundry and 
storage room. It accommodates six nurses. 

At the end of our first year of hospital 
operation, we also noted that patients just 
weren't leaving. They stayed and stayed 
and stayed. Doctors were complaining that 
beds weren't available. The ancillary facil- 
ities—laboratory, X-ray, pharmacy, all 
showed decline in income, yet the hospital 
beds were almost always occupied. 

What was happening was that patients 
with chronic illness had finally filled our 
beds, These patients needed nursing care 
to be sures but they needed little else, and 
consequently, here was a facility equipped 
to render complete hospital care with expen- 
sive equipment and personnel standing by, 
but seeing little use. Nobody was busy ex- 
cept the floor nurses. A chronic illness fa- 
cility appeared to be the answer to this 
problem. 

And so it was, that in December of 1957, 
just 2 months after dedicating the nurses 
residence, we broke for a new 40- 
bed nursing home. We dedicated the nurs- 
ing home a year later, in December 1958, and 
accepted our first patient in January 1959. 

Private financing bullt the nursing home 
too. We sold certificates for $750 each re- 
deemable for $1,000 in care at a stipulated 
monthly rate per certificate or payable in 
cash at face value In 20 years. This method 
supplied about half the money for con- 
struction. The remainder was borrowed 
from a savings and loan association. 

Our nursing home is attached to the hos- 
pital and is hospital operated. All hospital 
facilities are available to the nursing home. 
All medical care is under medical staff su- 
pervision. Patients are cared for by their 
personal physician. A staff physiclan is as- 
signed on a rotation basis to patients who 
do not have an attending physician. This 
arrangement makes possible complete hos- 
pital care at nursing home rates which, in 
our case, is about 65 percent lower than 
hospital rates. 

The nursing home is of fireproof brick 
masonry construction, has large private and 
two bedrooms—all with bath. The hospital 
wing has electric beds and piped-in oxygen. 
The nursing staff include 6 registered 
nurses, 1 licensed practical nurse, 1 grad- 
uate nurse, 13 aids. A full-time registered 
physical therapist, a rehabilitation nurse, 
two aids and the physician psychiatrist are 
available to the nursing home as well as the 
hospital. 

Not too long after opening of the nursing 
home, we noted that some elderly residents 
were there simply because they were old 
and alone and had no place else to go. 
These people do not belong among the ail- 
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ing and the dying in a nursing home. Nor 
should they pay for nursing care which they 
do not need, or occupy a bed intended for 
someone who is Ul. i 

How inadequate the nursing home can be 
for the aged was vividly pointed out to me 
one day when we admitted an elderly 
couple that celebrated their 65th wedding 
anniyersary in our home a few weeks after 
their arrival. They spoke German when 
they didn't want anyone to know what they 
were saying, and as I approached them they 
were standing in the doorway of their room 
carrying on in no uncertain terms. They 
had refused to enter unless a situation was 
to be corrected immediately. The situa- 
tion? They wanted to know why there was 
no double bed in the room, They had neyer 
slept apart in their 65 years of marriage. 
We compromised by placing the two single 
beds together. They accepted. 

How old is old? You may ask. Here 
is another example of an oldtimer that 
doesn’t belong in a nursing home among the 
ailing and the dying: A farmer, aged 88, 
had been admitted to the hospital for the 
first time in his lifetime and was to under- 
go oral surgery the following day. I visited 
him the evening before surgery to determine 
what shape he was in for a general anes- 
thetic. Grandpa was a real Prussian; he was 
sitting up in bed stroking his walrus mus- 
tache and he was surrounded by all relatives 
that could possibly cram into the room. 
Mama, the boys, everybody was there. After 
all, they thought this was surely the end 
of the road for grandpa and they were try- 
ing to render all the reassurance possible. 
Taking a routine history, I was probing for 
evidence of heart failure and respiratory dis- 
ease, so I asked, “Do your feet and ankles 
ever swell?” Nope,“ he said and then 
looked around at mama and smiled. “Do 
you ever get short of breath?” I asked. He 
looked at mama, then gave me a quizzical 
smile and said Ta. Ven I rrrun.” I don't 
have to tell you he did all right and went 
home 2 days after surgery. 

We decided that a separate residence for 
elderly people was the only solution if they 
were to be removed from a nursing home 
atmosphere. We broke ground for such a 
resident in August 1960 and dedicated it June 
11, 1961—3 months ahead of schedule. Our 
first resident moved in on July 6. The cost 
to the resident is about half that of nursing 
home care. 

Financing was simple. We refinanced all 
the complex properties. and came up with 
enough money to cover the entire cost of 
construction. Again, the money was sup- 
plied by a savings and loan association. The 
entire job was accomplished with private 
funds, 

Briefiy stated, our residence for the elderly 
is simply a place to live. It is a residence— 
not an institution. Completely fireproof and 
of brick masonry construction, it has many 
features: Private entrance for each unit, 
air conditioning with individual thermo- 
stat control, wall-to-wall carpeting, tiled 
bath and shower, emergency intercom to the 
hospital, large parlor and dining room, bar- 
ber shop, beauty shop, hobby and crafts 
room, a full time activities director, and 
outside recreation facilities. There are 4 
apartments and 18 single room units. 

The atmosphere in Hopedale House, our 
residence for elderly people, is contagious. 
Everyone is gay and smiling, Dignity and 
independence stimulates elderly people in 
& manner that cannot be put into words. 
We have proof of this. You could not be- 
lieve it unless you see it. We consider this 
project our greatest accomplishment. 

You have heard a report of what was 
done in a small country town by some de- 
termined old fashioned Americans. Our en- 
tire endeavor evolved from only one con- 
sideration, and that is the welfare of the 
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individual. We learned by experience. 
supplied the need as it occurred. 

It is our responsibility to assist our com- 
munity in providing for the health needs 
of its citizens as well as churches, schools, 
and recreational facilities. It is the respon- 
sibility of private enterprise to allocate a por- 
tion of its investment capital for these com- 
munities who are willing to solve their on 
problems. 

A great share of the credit for develop- 
ment of the Hopedale Complex must be 
given to First Federal Savings & Loan Associ- 
ation of Peoria, Tl. They loaned us $400,000 
for our program. I don't have to tell you 
that. nobody loans this much money unless 
there Is a reasonable chance of getting it 
back with interest. This, I consider a trib- 
ute to our operation; but even more out- 
standing is the fact that one of the princi- 

reasons for making the loan was the 
policy of the association to contribute to 
the welfare of an entire community and 
rural area. First Federal Savings & Loan 
Association of Peoria, Ill., is a $100 million 
organization. 

I cite this as an example of big business 
with a conscience—an example that should 
be heeded by private enterprise everywhere. 

Getting back to the incident of the elderly 
couple that wanted a double bed in the 
nursing home: One afternoon I was walking 
down the corridor of the nursing home and 
at I passed their door, the door was open 
and I noticed they were both lying on the 
bed, fully clothed, and had fallen asleep 
holding each other's hand. I hesitated 4 
moment, because the scene was very touch- 
ing. - 

In closing, I want to pass onto you & 
thought that occurred to me as I watched 
those two old people asleep, holding hands. 
It may well serve as a formula for guiding 
all of us who have the welfare of the aged 
at heart. It is this: We must love and 
honor them, we must accept them for better 
or for worse, in sickness and in health— 
until death do us part. 


We 


[Prom the Pekin Times, Jan. 9, 1962] 
ONE-MILLION-DOLLAR EXPANSION OF HOPE- 
DALE HOSPITAL FACILITIES PLANNED: WILL 
DOUBLE Present SIZE, SLATED FOR COM- 
PLETION BY FALL OF 1963 


HoPEDALE:—A new program of expansion, 
expected to cost more than $1 million has 
been approved by the Hopedale Hospital 
building committee and will about double 
the present size of the medical complex here- 
Tentative plans call for construction to be- 
gin in the last summer or early fall this 
year with completion scheduled for the fall 
of 1963. 

Included in the expansion program will be 
the complete air conditioning and remodern- 
izing of the hospital, additional hospital 
beds, including private rooms and a neW 
pediatric section, a completely new hospital 
wing with 27 additional beds, 23 additional 
nursing home beds, 40 beds for the chronic 
diseased and rehabilitation, a new central 
kitchen and laundry, a new employees’ din- 
ing room, outpatient facilities, additional 
space for X-ray and laboratory and more 
general office space. 

C. Ralph Nafziger, chairman of the fi- 
nance committee, said, “We expect to raise 
$250,000 in cash gifts and through the sale 
of bonds. Additional money will be obtain 
from private financing.” J 

Staff physicians from Delavan, Tremont, 
Minier, Hopedale, and Mackinaw agreed that 
the additional facilities are sorely needed 
in the rural area served by the present ac- 
commodations. 

Beginning with a 20-bed hospital in 1955, 
the Hopedale medical complex since has 
added a nursing home, nurses’ residence, 


and a residence for elderly persons. The 


complex serves an area within a 10-mile 
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on plans prepared by 
Atchitect George Poppo Wearda were Or- 
Sue Augsburger, Silas Nafziger, Aaron 
Pringer. Clarence Weihmeir, Willis Sauder, 

th, Walter Patch, Mra. Agnes 
Zehr, Eddie Rademaker, Mervin Haning, C. 

Ph Nafziger, and Mrs. C. C. Litwiller. 
8 members ot the committee are Allan 
Pringer, Miss Mona Nafziger and Mrs. Mar- 
zella Griesemer. 


Dynamic Democracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr Speaker, a very 
Wonderful Memorial Day sermon, “Dy- 
namic Democracy,” was delivered last 
8 by the Reverend Sumner Gill to 
ti Parishioners at the First Congrega- 
fine u Church of River Edge, N.J. This 
ene statement of the history, the pres- 
d challenge and the future path of 
— was given the George Wash- 
Goma Honor Medal Award by the Free- 

Foundation of Valley Forge. 
Pers , under unanimous con- 
, I include this sermon in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrconn so that all who 
teed the Rrconů may have the oppor- 
unity of sharing its wisdom: 
Drwamic Democracy 
con eae = our unique national his- 
amo: the le of our 
bea Se Quaint old colonial towns bars 
tored; cobbler shops, spinning 
Wheels, and oil lamps help 3 of history 
~ Ameri people to catch the flavor of early 
can 


natia Perspective of history solidifies our 
together life, for we as a people are held 
— hs sce traditions and mem- 

as our laws. Knowledge of 

tory deepens our capacity to appreciate 
arduous struggles which brought 
Our freedoms, and we grow into re- 
ble citizenship as we understand what 


man g and shallow indifference in which 80 
y take freedom for granted. 


I. OUR HERITAGE 


a democracy came as a mass reaction 
= centuries of oppressive tyranny. 
ery reduced men and women to the level 

ont ts. Absolute monarchs demanded not 
sub tence, but worship from their cowed 
9 Some of these monarchs who suf - 
sadis from insanity knew no limits to their 
to “sy treatment of men. Nero set fire 
is own capital city and watched the 

the eu >t through Rome for 8 days, leaving 
Una, ternal city a mass of blackened ruins. 
Ages fue, Paternalistie system of the Middle 
im feudal lords guaranteed bread in re- 
the for obedience vowed by serfs who took 
tort Cath of fealty. Ingenious and sadistic 
Ure instruments which survive from that 
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The mass of cruel and inhuman suffering 
brought a tidal wave of righteous indigna- 
tion and imbued our forefathers with earnest 
determination to win the freedom which 
rightfully belongs to all men, 

Eventually, certain great guarantees of 
freedom were written into law. Broad par- 
ticipation in the right to vote expressed the 
determination of people to govern them- 
selves. Self-government came as a new con- 
cept unknown in the ancient or medieval 
world. The “inalienable rights,” written 
into our Constitution, express the convic- 
tion that we Have certain God-given, natural 
rights outside the scope of government and 
upon which no government shall infringe. 
This lofty concept of human dignity was 
very slow to dawn upon human conscious- 
ness. Abolition of inherited power pre- 
vented monarchs from handing authority 
down the line to their children while help- 
less people looked on unable to choose their 
leaders, Limitations were placed on the ten- 
ure of office to enable us to get rid of un- 
desirable leaders. Political power was di- 
vided into legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of government to spread the base 
of authority and provide each branch with 
checks on the powers of the other two. Our 
forefathers forbade establishment of an 
aristocracy to avoid the possibility of self- 
perpetuating power cliques. Trial by jury 
recognizes our individual rights which no 
longer can be set aside by the whims of 
kings and capricious noblemen. Private 
ownership of property puts our economic 
power on a more democratic basis. Our phi- 
losophy of freedom includes faith in the 
freedom of speech, press, conscience, and re- 
ligion, and we go so far as to say that gov- 
ernment exists to serve the people rather 
than accepting the creed of dictators that 
people exist to serve the state. We strive 
for universal education to keep all of these 
principles alive and to prevent intellectual 
power from becoming the privilege of the 
few. All of these ideas and laws now act 
as monumental safeguards of our individual 
and collective freedoms. They grew out of 


whose shallow mind sees no more in democ- 
racy than personal opportunities for self- 
indulgence, misses the rich perspective of 
history. 

Our legal rights are the political and eco- 
nomic expressions of our Judeo-Christian 
tradition. Great prophets of the Old Testa- 


Jesus was known as the friend of the pub- 
licans and sinners. He broke through a 
caste system and respected Samaritans, who 
were considered a hated race. The great 
text, “There shall be neither Greek, nor 
Jew, barbarian, Scythian, slave, or free,” re- 
fiects the universal tendencies of the Chris- 
tian faith warring against ancient preju- 
dices. Christ came as a true liberator, “I 
came to proclaim release to the captive, re- 
covering of sight to the blind, and to set at 
liberty those who are oppressed.” 

II. DYNAMIC DEMOCRACY 


When we examine the literature in early 
American history, we discover that leaders 
of public opinion were not thinking of free- 
dom as a special privilege for themselves, but 
as a mission to the entire world. In their 
minds America should serve as a pilot proj- 
ect to inspire the whole world to self-govern- 
ment. With this vision and mission, our 
great experiment of democracy spread 
through other countries. France and many 
Latin American States received a powerful 
stimulus from the philosophy of our Found- 
ing Fathers and emerged from bondage. 

Thus far we have recalied our past heri- 
tage. Let us also consider our present chal- 


lenges and future hopes; for democracy 18 
only a partial achievemeht. We will betray 
our heritage, if in subtle ways we feel that 
all great struggles for freedom Le in the past 
in the mausoleum of „ While we are 
free to sit down and enjoy it all with no 
sense of personal involvement. Each gen- 
eration has its truths to know; its loyalties 
to follow; its convictions to hold. We stand 
in the living present. By itself, the Past 
cannot save us from our problems, Modern 
Washingtons, Jeffersons, and Lincolns are 
needed. Present-day challenges and future 
hopes should stir us to complete our par- 
tial democracy by strong personal support 
of all civil liberties, equality for all races, 
equality of economic opportunities, univer- 
sal suffrage, and a more inclusive spirit that 
when we say “with liberty and justice for 
all,” we really mean it, 

John Foster Dulles often described the 
difference between “static” and “dynamic” 
democracy. Static democracy implies rest- 
ing on our oars and accepting freedom in a 
spirit of careless indifference and self-in- 
dulgence without any continuing sense of 
mission. But, dynamic democracy urges us 
to realize that freedom is only a partial 
achievement, and we still have a mission to 
an oppressed world. 

Life magazine is now printing a series of 
articles on “Our National Purpose.” These 
articles reflect deep concern about the 
spiritual power of the American people. 
Even as an individual may lose and 
wander in aimless circles of futility when 
purpose dies, so the vitality of a nation ex- 
pires when strong national purposes fade 
away and spiritual dynamic is lost. 

Ir. TOWARD SPIRITUAL MATURITY 

Advancement toward greater spiritual ma- 
turity will help us toward the goal of a more 
dynamic democracy. 

We are a pleasure-loving people; every- 
body wants to have a good time. There is 
nothing wrong with our love of pleasure, 
and religion is not the killjoy many people 
would like to make of it; but there is more 
to life than pleasure alone. Families who 
search for a doctor prefer one who has more 
to offer than a capacity for personal pleas- 
ure. We want educators who have some- 
thing more substantial to offer than a good 
time. Although we all need pleasures, there 
must be more to life than mere Hedonism, 
for the philosophy of life expressed in Omar 
Khayyam, “Let us eat, drink, and be merry.” 
will not bear the weight of a productive 
civilization. There are many millions of 
people in our country who apparently see 
very little more in their freedoms than pri- 
vate opportunities to pursue their personal 
pleasures, escapes, and various forms of self- 
indulgence. This is a national sickness. We 
will grow, advance and become more ma- 
ture when we, as a people, can enjoy our 
pleasures, but with a clear knowledge that 
mere pleasure is a most inadequate God. 

We also accent our material blessings. 
There is nothing wrong with material pros- 
perity. The Christian faith is not an 
esthetic religion which idealizes , dis- 
ease, and starvation. As Jesus said, “Your 
Heavenly Father knoweth ye have need of 
all these things.” But, there is more tə life 
than our material blessings; for “life is more 
than meat, and the body is more than ral- 
ment.” Often national seems to be 
measured almost entirely by material prog- 
Tess: bank accounts, new roads, skyscrap- 
ers, powerful machines, chimneys, 
well organized factories, and jet planes. 
Civilization requires a soul as well as a body. 
The body is made up of our material 
strength, wealth, and achievements, but the 
soul must be expressed in our faith, be- 
liefs, convictions and ideals. The body of 
a civilization soon perishes when the soul 
dies. The rubble of ancient civilizations 
should prove to us that the intangible qual- 
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ities of knowledge and spirit have more 
power to endure than material creations. 
Greek temples have fallen into ruin, but 
Greek thought still lives. Roman aque- 
ducts have perished, but Roman law and 
language endure. We, as a people, will ma- 
ture when we realize that America's future 
will depend far more upon its soul than its 
body, more upon its faith and ideals than 
its material power. 
We will show greater spiritual maturity 
when we confront our spiritual fifth column. 
Outside military power and threats to our 
democracy from foreign states are no more 
serious than our temptations to inward de- 
cay and apathy. Because we fear conquest 
from the outside, we pour billions into de- 
fense and anxiously watch the race of scien- 
tists for new breakthroughs. Outside pow- 
ers are a very real threat. 

It is said that the guns of Singapore 
pointed out to sea, but the land defenses to 
the rear were weak. Singapore was taken 
from behind. The more subtle threat to our 
culture comes from behind. Apathy, indif- 
ference, and loss of spiritual vitality within, 
could be as fatal as outside attack; for 
viruses are as deadly as criminals. 

Patriotism should inspire us to more re- 
sponsible citizenship, for we undermine our 
great institutions when we pledge allegiance 
to the flag and then set out to prove our 
Joya b by refusing jury duty, falsifying in- 
come tax reports, playing golf when we are 
excused from work to vote, and restricting 
minority groups with a thousand legal im- 
pediments. Democracy will never be mur- 
dered. If we lose it, it will quietly expire 
from within for want of spiritual dynamic. 

IV. FUTURE SURVIVAL 

Intangible qualities of spirit will directly 
infiuence our survival as a people, Do we 
really believe that the world's people will run 
to us and embrace us because we are rich 

and powerful? Do we really believe that the 
sword could save us if the spirit weakened? 

We are rapidly approaching a time when 
physical power may become almost irrelevant 
in our survival. We now haye the power to 
destroy any potential enemy several times 
over, and other countries have the power to 
destroy us several times over. Suppose, in 
our progress, we soon become able to destroy 
another nation a hundred times over and 
that nation grows strong enough to destroy 
us a hundred times over. Then suppose in 
the more distant future, we are able to 
destroy another nation a thousand times 
over—a nation which could in turn destroy 
us a thousand times over. Whether one’s 
country is destroyed 10 times over, or 1,000 
times over, makes very little difference—once 
is enough. This increasing physical power 
will become increasingly irrelevant in the 
foreseeable future. 

Survival of our freedoms will depend far 
more upon the soul of our country, its faith, 
ideals and beliefs. The best hope for our 
democracy will be in our determination to 
make America a pilot project again. If our 
commitment to freedom, respect for all men, 
justice, brotherhood, ideals, and genuine 
good will for others, shines like a light 
through our thoughts, literature, laws and 
policies, the world will run to us; for all men 
will see in us the hope of peace and progress. 
Our national purpose must be expressed in 
our sincerity, our genuine faith in the time- 
less ideals that gave birth to this country. 
If we be “lifted up” and exalted by this faith, 
we shall “draw all men unto us” into recon- 
ciliation and peace. 
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William S. White, Columnist for the 


Evening Star, Analyzes “Muzzling of 
the Military” Inquiry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I recently had the pleasure of hearing 
Mr. William S. White do a wonderful job 
in analyzing the liberal-conservative is- 
sue in the Congress before a group of 
college students. 

This columnist possesses a keen insight 
into this conflict which exists in our leg- 
islative processes, and I believe the fol- 
lowing article exemplifies his astuteness 
in this field: 

TREATING Cases OF EXTREMISM—SENATOR 
STENNIS’ Inquiry Is CALLED a JOB OF CALM, 
HYGIENIC BURGERY 

(By William S. White) 

Two national boils ere in process of care- 
ful, antiseptic lancing in the Senate’s in- 
vestigation of the “gagging” of high military 
officers by civilian superiors in the Pentagon. 

The first boil results from the violent over- 
simplifications. of far rightwingers. These 
people lean to the belief that if only an officer 
is loudly anti-Communist enough, no one has 
a right to check his political actions, however 
extreme those actions may be and even 
though the restraining official is his consti- 
tutional superior and is himself thoroughly 
anti-Communist, too. 

The far rightwingers believe that men in 
uniform are likely to be more truly com- 
mitted against communism than are others, 
simply by the fact of being military profes- 
sionals. Thus any censorship of these officers 
by civilian superiors is regarded as next door 
to crime against the Republic. 

The second boil results from the violent 
oversimplifications of the far leftwingers. 
These fellows incline to the conviction that 
professional military men are: (1) Witlessly 
determined to “provoke” war, (2) hostile 
to all reform and to civil rights, (3} not 
really Eberal in any way at all—this, of 
course, being the ultimate of all crimes. 

The far rightwingers, in short, believe 
deep down that military officers usually are 
more patriotic than civilians and that no- 
body—including a Secretary of Defense or a 
President—should really be allowed to order 
them about in their anti-Communist cru- 
sades. 

The far leftwingers, on their side; really 
believe that the military should be treated 
as a huiking nuisance, like a football left 
guard at a tea party of self-elected intel- 
lectuals, and kept in a very low place. 

Most of the leftwingers have never seen 
significant military service, and uncon- 
sciously resent those who have. Some of 
the rightwingers have seen such military 
service—sometimes distinguished service— 
and so think of themselves as even more 
galalntly martial and gung-ho than the pro- 
fessionals. 

Either boil could be made highly danger- 
ous—even cancerous—either by hamhanded 
and excessively “tough” treatment or by the 
absence of any treatment at all. 
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The job of calm, hygienic surgery is being 
done by the chairman of the investigating 
subcommittee, Senator JoHN STENNIS of 
Mississippi. If Senator STENNIS completes 
the operation as wisely as he has begun it, 
the country will owe him much. It might 
also begin to understand why it is that the 
sort of tradition-minded, responsible and 
not very partisan conservative southerner 
of whom he is so typical is so literally in- 
dispensable to this Nation in times of root 


For two dopi traditional concerns are 
involved here. One is constitutional Gov- 
ernment. The necessity here is to maintain 
the ancient constitutional principle that the 
military must always be under civil author- 
ity. The other is the physical safety of the 
United States in the cold war. The neces- 
sity here is to turn back those who would de- 
grade and intellectually destroy the mili- 
tary—to see to it. that proper military sub- 
ordination to civil authority never becomes 
& suppression of the professional opinion and 
judgment of military men so vital to na- 
tional security. 

So, the antibiotic being used by Senator 
STENNIS is an antidote to crackpottery, from 
right and left, Only such a man is humanly 
equipped to measure just the right dosages. 
From long observation this correspondent 
asserts flatly that it could never be done by 
either a screaming ultraliberal or a howling 
ultraconservative. For neither set really 
understands the traditional values which 
are at issue here. 


Ugly Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 


cently the Lansing Journal, one of the 
local newspapers in my district which 
has earned a reputation for its thorough, 
frank, and clear editorial comment, pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “Ugly 
Facts,” which, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert into the Recorp at this 
point. 
UaLY Facts 

The American public is finally waking up 
to the basic factors controlling American 
foreign policy. When the United States act- 
ing through the U.N., earlier this month at- 
tacked Katanga—the only African country 
that was pro-United tSates, pro-West, and 
anti-Communist—many Americans became 
aware of just how badly things are going for 
us in world affairs. 

When India took over Goa, with feeble but 
ineffective protests from our U.N. Ambas- 
sador Adlai Stevenson, Americans finally 
found out that the neutralist nations of the 
world are becoming as contemptuous of the 
United States and the West as the Commu- 
nists have been for lo, these many years. 

We now realize that our American foreign 
policy cannot take the initiative against the 
left and that we do take initiative against 
the right. 

We cannot attack Gizenga, the Congo 
Communist, but we can and do attack 
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ashombe of Katanga, the only friend we have 
re the Congo. It matters not that Gizenga 
the Communist’s man, that his soldiers 
rape Western women and eat Western men. 
aie can force Britain and France out of 
R è Suez, but we cannot even try to force the 
Ppa out of Budapest. We can vote in 
525 U.N. against South Africa and Portuguese 
e in Africa, but we cannot even introduce 
& motion in the U.N. on the Berlin wall, nor 
= we have the courage to knock it down. 
At Officially welcome the pro-Communist 
on FLN, but we condemn the anti- 
mmunist pro-Europe OAS. 

The same week that we start a war against 
Pro-West Katanga, we grant a $133 million 
on to the Communist Kwame Nkrumah 

Ghana who had just announced his soli- 
darity with Russia. 
: We can mass. our fieets against the Trujil- 
Os but not against the Castros. In fact we 
rete take the initiative on behalf of the 
t, for we have surrendered our foreign 
Policy to the U.N. which holds the veto power 
Over our actions. 

This is not a new situation. Past admin- 
itrations, both Republican and Democrat, 

ve allowed this to happen. The State 
and t is so entrenched with proliberals 

Pro-Communists that it appears our 
ec department is helpless. 
fatal y an aroused public can change the 
course of our ship of state. 


Question of Tariff and Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 
Sica DENT. Mr. Speaker, knowing 
is Well the question of tariffs and trade 
going to be debated with little or no 
ideration as to the economics of the 
Pale €m, I would like to present facts 
oi Ting at least one industry in Penn- 
2 which is the second largest 
Manufacturing State in the Union. 
Aal by this morning’s papers that 
UN Stevenson, our Ambassador. to the 
in an address last night at Bloom- 
tar an. III., set aside all consideration of 
eration cs and pleaded for consid- 
the 1 of this important question on 
D asis of a moral issue with the em- 
Paasis that it is a moral issue to Ameri- 
only. 
The President hir just giyen his oi 
essage. e predicts’ g 

— unemployment, balanced 
0 He asked for social reforms in 
eh tion, unemployment compensation, 
kor discrimination, retraining programs 
orketa displaced by imports, Youth 
oyment Opportunities and Train- 
Act, tax reforms, closing loopholes, 
bene accounts, and soforth. Further, 
Writes asked for faster depreciation 
Gust ffs for automation to make aur in- 
TY competitive with imports, $3 bil- 


lion for Latin 
America, alliance for 
On ie $100 million for U.N. bonds. 
U.N. bonds, the President ex- 


that it would save the United 

plates 3344 percent on its commitments 
fort U.N. for Congo action, and so 
p h, if we bought bonds which were 
ayable by all the nations who now re- 
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fuse to pay any special assessments. If 
the proposal does this, it has a very good 
chance of passage. 

In the main, I favor the proposals of 
the President, However, as Represent- 
atives in Congress represent all types of 
districts—farming, mining, agriculture, 
manufacturing—a close study will have 
to be made after the bills have been in- 
troduced and reported to committees. 

All in all, it promises to be a very busy 
and eventful year here on the banks of 
the Potomac. Coupled with elections at 
home and the heavy Legislative Cal- 
endar, the Members will be crowded for 
time to really study all the bills in- 
troduced. 

It appears that the trade program will 
be the hottest issue this session. Al- 
though all the heavy weights of press, 
radio, TV, banking, government, politi- 
cos, big business, some of our top labor 
leaders, plus the legislative leadership, 
are for the President's trade program, it 
will not pass in the form Mr. Ball, Mr. 
Herter, or any other advocate of the 
original proposal, 

This is true because right now, before 
the bill has been finalized, I make these 
predictions as against what was pro- 
posed and supported by the trade advis- 
ers to the President. They proposed 
joining with the Common Market. The 
President has agreed not to ask for this. 
However, the promoters will be back 
again. They will have to come back 
with the Common Market issue to cover 
up the failure of the tariff cutting pro- 
gram if the President uses the powers 
given him. 

They proposed no peril point or escape 
clause hearings. It will be a miracle if 
this passes. They proposed no congres- 
sional power over any tariff cuts made 
by the State Department acting for the 
President. This will have a rocky road 
and my prediction is that Congress will 
not give up all its prerogatives on trade 
policies. 

To correct an impression given by some 
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on Impact of Imports on American Em- 
ployment will run until all its work is 
done, no matter how long the reporting 
and printing, and so forth takes, The 
only hearings that may still be held will 
be when we get more specific information 
from various departments, lobbyists, for- 
eign trade associations, and so forth, on 
how many Americans get jobs from 
exports. 

The only official report to date is the 
one put out by the United States-Jap- 
anese Trade Council, showing how many 
jobs are created in the United States. by 
the Japanese purchases. They claim the 
creation of 190,000 jobs in the United 


States. 


They do not say how many jobs are 
displaced by all the Japanese-made 
goods that fill almost all the stores in 
town. If they can measure how many 
they create, how about how many they 
take away. Of course, the figures are 
used without too much sense. For in- 
stance, they say they buy $32 million plus 
worth from Mississippi and create 11,000 
plus jobs. They then say they buy $60 
million worth from Pennsylvania and 
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create 4,820 jobs. It looks a little off 
base to say that—at minimum wage 
levels—two-thirds of the purchase price 
of the goods from Mississippi represents 
wages. 

Even if 50 percent of the selling price 
is labor, Pennsylvania workers would 
have to get $6 an hour while Mississippi 
workers would earn about 70 cents. It 
is a little hard to believe. 

One thing you can be sure of and eyen 
the most rabid freetrader must admit 
that the money loss to the American 
wage earner is $3 for every item—from 
the Common Market—imported contain- 
ing $1 worth of foreign labor. The for- 
mula is simple. We pay an average, with 
fringe benefits, of $2.96 an hour while 
the eight major European countries pay 
an average of 85 cents an hour, fringes 
and all. 

If an article costing $2 to an importer 
contains $1 of foreign labor this means 
3 times 1 or $3 is denied an American 
worker for the same labor contract. By 
this kind of “trade” we lose $3 million in 
wages plus salaries on every $2 million 
worth of products imported from the 
Common Market and about $6 million on 


import in the area of high-labor content 
products. This is particularly serious 
when we note the change in the charac- 
FVG 
po! 


In the last 10 years, the ratio of man- 
ufactured goods to nonmanufactures has 
completely reversed: 

In 1950, we imported 37 percent man- 
ufactured goods; 53 percent other goods. 

In 1960, we imported 61 percent man- 
ufactured goods; 39 percent other goods. 

As each nation increases its indus- 
trial capacity, this trend will accelerate 
unless high cost areas by some measure, 
customs, or otherwise, gives its products 
an equal opportunity competitively in 


of the cost of a product. This being 
true, how can any advocate of a no-tariff 
policy argue that we,are importing less 
than we export without measuring ex- 
ports and imports on the volume of 
goods, costs of imported goods as com- 
pared to our costs, the displacement of 
income in the form of wages and sal- 
aries, plus the impact of this differential 
upon the economy of the community in 
income losses to service industries, pro- 
fessionals, tax revenues, and local, coun- 
ty, State, and Federal governments. 

You will note that I have tried to stay 
within the impact upon our wage econ- 
omy since my study has been confined 
to that area of interest in our trade poli- 
cies. When it comes to the problems of 
our international diplomacy, I admit I 
have rather strong opinions but will re- 
frain from detailing my opinion other 
than to make a few observations that 
show the difficulty in determining trade 
policies based upon international rela- 
tions, 

The science of economics proves that 
the economy within an industrial com- 
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plex rests upon the five pillars of eco- 
nomic reason. They are: First, invest- 
ment; second, production; third, pay- 
rolls; fourth, consumption; and fifth, 
profits. 

One depends upon the other and each 
supports the others in this formula. 
With one or more of the pillars growing 
at a more rapid rate of one or more fail- 
ing to maintain its equal growth, the 
economy becomes unbalanced and the 
national welfare in all of its many phases 
becomes jeopardized. On the other 
hand, a most inexact science is the sci- 
ence of diplomatic relations between 
nations. 

In this science its operation is af- 
fected by the wisp of the human deport- 
ment, national aspiration, and political 
revolutions. When the communities’ 
economic necessities are subjected to the 
play of diplomacy, the welfare of the 
community shifts with the winds gener- 
ated by conditions over which the five 
pillars of economic stability exercise a 
minor influence. I respect certain needs 
of our diplomacy and accept the effects 
upon our economy. 

My complaint is that we lack some- 
thing in dur national life when we fail to 
repudiate the costs of the diplomatic 
considerations embodied in our trade 
policies. Let us not sell the public a 
trade policy based on nonexisting eco- 
nomic advantage. Rather, let us show 
the public the cost to the economy of 
the Nation for the benefits to be derived 
from diplomatic considerations as they 
affect the trade policies. 

Some of us who oppose any further 
depreciation of our economic stability 
may very well become supporters of the 
trade proposals if we know what we are 
buying with self-inflicted unemployment 
and economic recessions. The present 
statistics of our trade volumes are not to 
be considered as anything but a tem- 
porary status. There are forces at work 
in this year of our Lord that are neither 
natural, normal, nor permanent. 

In a later presentation I shall make 
known these influences and these inter- 
ests. In closing this phase of my re- 
marks, let me assure you that there is a 
solution to this age-old problem. This 
solution will give consideration to the 
diplomatic, the military, and the eco- 
nomic requirements of our Nation. This 
solution will give consideration to inter- 
national public relations, the creation 
and maintenance of international good 
will between peoples as well as nations, 
the welfare and requirements of the free 
world in its struggle with ideologies that 
deprive peoples and nations of their lib- 
erties, their freedoms, and above all, 
their abilities to better their economic 
well-being. - 

It can be done and must be if we are 

-to survive, to prosper, and fulfill the 
hope held out, not alone to our peoples, 
but all the peoples of the earth for a bet- 
ter way of life. 

At this point, I will review a few statis- 
tics affecting your industry which proves 
my contention that in the field of indus- 
trial economies we are in a losing game in 
foreign trade. 

The fact is that the advocates of our 
new trade policies admit this very fact 
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when they exempt from the powers to cut 
tariffs without regard to the economies 
of the industries affected, the agricul- 
tural industry and the textile industry. 

The shoe industry is one of the ex- 
amples of the dangers involved in a non- 
economic tariff policy. The following 
figures show three specific statistics that 
are a matter of record: 


Total imports by period years (all footwear 
except certain specials and rubber boots) 


Di AREN ArI POSSESS Ty SESS Reyer oes - $6, 247, 000 
1957 (year after 4-year extension) a 16, 378, 000 
SONOS iin ĩð ee eae 121, 478, 000 


Imports of slippers (housewear) effect of 
wage differentials by countrics 


| 
1954 1957 | 160 
From | l 
Aon | $12,368 | $72, 600 82, 015, 000 
7 . 388,000 | 365, 900 20. 000 
AM couniries------, 300, 000 818 000 | 2, 828, 000 


You will note that as Japan's capacity 
to export expanded and Canada’s wage 
levels were raised Canada lost its export 
trade to the United States. 


Exports from the United States 


— SS BEES eye! $4, 053, 000 
1957 3, 542, 000 
ee ee he ee eS 2. 266, 000 


These are examples of the most in- 
flexible rule of commerce and trade both 
internally as well as externally. Pro- 
duction will flow to lowest cost produc- 
tion areas and sales will flow to the high- 
est income areas. 

In saying goodnight, let me assure you 
this is a most serious problem and will 
require all our energies to find a solution. 


Rey. A. A. Bedikian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a recent 
article by M. Martin Turpanjian prais- 
ing the Reverend A. A. Bedikian, pastor 
emeritus of the Armenian Presbyterian 
Church of New York City. Reverend 
Bedikian is a consultant of mine who 
resides in Leonia, N.J. This article ap- 
peared in the January 5, 1962, edition of 
the Hudson Gazette of North Bergen, 
N.J.: 


Rev. A. A. BEDIKIAN_ 
(By M. Martin Turpanjian) 

The Reverend A. A. Bedikian, of Leonia, the 
pastor emeritus of the American Presbyterian 
Church, of New York City, has been pro- 
claimed as the “Pride of all the Arme- 
nians in the world.” He is a historian, ora- 
tor, lecturer, editor, and after-dinner speaker 
of great prominence. 

The Reverend Bedikian writes for nearly 
all important Armenian magazines and news- 
Papers. 

The measure of greatness reaches always 
its superlative degree in the creative intel- 
lectuality of the human mind. The mind 
of man is the dynamo of progress. 
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In a world all the glory and the ascendant 
evolution or progressive development of 
civilization was achieved by the sheer force 
of the originality and the inherent genius 
of the human mind when it is constructively 
concentrated. 

And so when we analyze the brilliant ca- 
reer of the Reverend A. A. Bedikian, the out- 
standing Armenian protestant minister, his- 
torian, orator, lecturer and author, as well as 
editor and after-dinner speaker, we must 
confess-in all candor and sincerity that his 
intellectual contribution for the honor and 
glory of Armenia has created a remarkable 
good will of the first magnitude, He is the 
very essence of ty. His literary 
style is clothed in cultured dignity. His 
sermons sparkle with gems of wisdom. His 
philosophy is so clear and forceful and its 
clarity is so simplified that everyone can 
grasp the moral value of his logic and ethi- 
cal convictions. 

As a specialized Armenian historian, Rev. 
A. A. Bedikian has scored a tremendous suc- 
cess and progress. He has made the whole 
world conscious of the great achievements 
and the struggles for liberation. 

Rey. A. A. Bedikian is a passionate Ar- 
menian patriot. He has a serene sense of 
mental equilibrium. He is cool, calm and 
poised and deliberate. His sermons articu- 
late the vibrant thrill of penetrating origi- 
nality and his historical essays show the very 
air of creative thinking. The name of Rev. 
A. A. Bedikian will be always treasured as 
the intellectual genius of the 20th cen- 
tury among the Armenians of the world. 
His name will always remain in the hall of 
fame of Armenia. 


Role of Milk in the American Diet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yester- 
day, the National Conference on Milk 
and Nutrition met here in Washington. 

Constructively, the conference re- 
viewed and evaluated—as well as at- 
tempted to deal with some of the difficult 
problems involved in the major role of 
milk in the diet of American people. 

Among other discussions, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Orville Freeman, 
delivered a thought-provoking address 
on major problems in this field. 

Last year, the Nation produced about 
125 billion pounds of milk. Of this 
amount, the output of Wisconsin, the 
No. 1 milk-producing State, was about 18 
billion pounds. i 

Despite a 2-billion-pound increase in 
production over the previous year, how- 
ever, there was a 214-percent decrease 
in the consumption of milk. 

According to predictions, the output 
will be higher for 1962—possibly 
amounting to 127 billion pounds na- 
tionally, unless realistic creative actions 
are taken to increase consumption, as 
well as to find other constructive utiliza- 
tion for milk, we can expect even greater 
surpluses. 

Believing that Secretary Freeman's 
remarks deserve the consideration of 
Congress, I ask unanimous consent tO 
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have excerpts of the address printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ROLE or MILK IN THE AMERICAN DIET 
(Address by Secretary of Agriculture Orville 

2 Freeman prepared for delivery at the 

bes n Conference on Milk and Nutri- 

‘on, Inter-Departmental Auditorium, Con- 

stitution Ave, Washington, D.C., January 

23, 1962, 9:30 a.m.) 


Abraham Lincoln, in recommending the 
aabartment of Agriculture be established, 
ple it would be the department of the peo- 
285 His words of 100 years ago were never 
15 true than they are today. We are 

voting here at a conference called to dis- 
the & question in which the interest of all 

pPeoPle—the farmer, consumer, business- 

It’ and worker—are closely entwined. 

is a question which began to be heard 
noti Spring when, for the first time, it was 
all ced that milk consumption on an over- 
end was nationwide. By the 
lish, of the year, the trend was clearly estab- 
nee The consumer had used about 3 

And Hunde less of milk than in 1960. 
noe like all basic in our complex 
the 75 this one affects all the people— 

=n tea ora businessman sna 

2 portant that we know why 
‘his Dappened and what its effect will be. 
seen dairy industry in the past decade has 
this many changes, but the magnitude of 
expectacular development was totally un- 
and tac, Let us then stand back a step 
Place in g careful look at what is taking 
m the dairy industry and what it 

Like an other f 

arming occupations, dairy- 
— undergone a quiet, but dramatic, 
nia on In the productive capacity of the 
ual farmer, 
the 5 years between 1954 and 


+ added one cow on the average for 
— ree already in the herd. And, every 

those milk cows produced in 1959 a 
and a half of milk for every gallon 


incre: 
te bent Bas happened in the dairy industry 


Tepeated, 
— ally every farm commodity, It 


E 


i] 


ae 8, Output per hour of farmwork 
, result, with fewer people and fewer 
in production, the American farmer— 

by the new developments in 
Ogy and the discoveries of sclence— 
actually produce more food and fiber 
ever before. 


The end 
made zh not even within sight. A study 


ihi 


BE 


in the Depas agricultural experts here 
Americ t predicts that by 1980, 
all its d êSriculture will be able to meet 


commi: 
With 30 nn pia at home and abroad 
“ultivated today. 
i deneye most people would concede that 
dat, po raten as have existed and 
“nique rote, seine’ is being subjected to 
added in dairying. a third force his been 
fn Instead of a steady, gradual increase 
ing poumption to be expected with a grow- 
and Pulation, the total volume of milk 
a Products used by Americans has 

15 . = Past year. 

Yond th evelopment has implications far be- 
€ immediate economic effect on agri- 
Produs n those who handle milk and dairy 
and those who look to the dairy 


fewer acrés than are being 
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farmer as a market for production machin- 
ery and material. 

Its most serious implication may well be 
in the long-term effect it can have on the 
health and vigor of the people and the 
Nation, 

If there are time when it may appear that 
the Department is overly concerned with the 
economic prospects of the farmer, let it be 
understood that our responsibility is to the 
whole population, with strong emphasis on 
the problems of the farmers. 

I am concerned when a new—and unex- 
pected—development arises which will affect 
a complex industry. If this development 
brings a change which will benefit the Na- 
tion but requires an adjustment, then we 
should seek ways to make the adjustment 
with as little disruption and dislocation as 
possible. 

If, however, a development occurs for rea- 
sons which are not clearly established or for 
which there is no broad agreement scientifi- 
cally, then I am concerned lest we force ad- 
justments which we will later regret. 

I am particularly concerned when any- 
thing as basic as nutritional health could 
be placed in potential jeopardy. 

I am sure these are same of the questions 
which also trouble you, and I hope that 
through this conference today we can begin 
to explore them and to direct wider public 
attention to them. 

Let me outline in brief some of the specific) 
areas of concern: 

First, we have become extremely weight 
conscious in this country in recent years. 
If the drop in milk consumption is related 
to this question, we ought to be greatly 
concerned. Weight control involves the ex- 
tent to which we use our muscles as well 
as the amount of food we eat. Food alone 


should not be expected to carry the entire 


burden. Insofar as we reduce calorie intake, 
it should be of foods important cheifly for 
calories—not of foods that carry indispen- 
sable proteins, minerals, and vitamins. The 
American people should not make wrong 
changes in their dietary habits to prevent or 
cure obesity. 

Nutritional authorities tell us that we 
need to know much more than we do today 
about the place of butter and other kinds 
of fat in meeting the nutritional needs of 
people. They also tell us that there should 
be no drastic modification in diets until 
nutritional research can point the way with 
more certainty and in more detall. We know 
that extremes in amount used of any one 
kind of food may lead to trouble. Modera- 
tion and variety are two words to remember 
in thinking about the relationship of diet 
and long-term well-being. 

Unquestionably, there are many people 
who, on competent medical advice, must 
certainly follow special diets. But there are 
countless others—both young and old—who 
now do not receive adequate nutrition, par- 
ticularly those essential building blocks of 
life for which milk is the best and most 
convenient source. Infants and growing 
children especially need milk and dairy 
products in their diet because of the large 
amounts of calcium and high-quality pro- 
tein required to keep up with the growth 
needs. 

Milk contains three important nutrients— 
calcium, riboflavin, and protein, in addition 
to other essential food elements—which peo- 
ple get too little of for their best nutritional 
health, and usually because they do not get 
enough milk, 

In fact, milk makes it easy to get the 
calcium and riboflavin we need. In this 
Nation's food supplies, milk provides about 
two-thirds of all the calcium, nearly half of 
the riboflavin, and a fo of the protein. 

Another reason that is a necessary 
food source is that it contains many difer- 
ent nutrients in highly beneficial. balance 
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Í 
which meet one of the basic requirements of 
good health. The nutrients work together 
efficiently to meet the body's needs, 

The decline in milk consumption last 
year was small when compared with the 
total supply of milk—hbarely 2.8 percent. 
But coming at a time when it is known that 
milk and dairy products help fill essential 
nutritional needs, I think everybody should 
be concerned. 

The second area of concern relates to the 
basic responsibility of the Department to the 
generations of the future—to insure the 
productivity capability of our farming re- 
sources and to provide adequate food at 
reasonable cost. 

The soil and water resources of this Na- 
tion, together with the most efficient system 
of agriculture history has yet known—the 
family farm—have helped make the Ameri- 
can the best nourished person of all time. 

The dairy industry has a vital share in the 
mission of American agriculture, for 
products are a dependable and economical 
source of good nutrition. 

The dairy farm is an exceptionally efficient 
means of utilizing soll and water resources 
to meet human needs. The dairy cow can 
crop the land that is too steep, too soft, too 
irregular for the plow and combine. Grass- 
land agriculture yields abundant harvests of 
meat and milk, without the cost to the 
future of erosion and soil exhaustion. 


It encompasses more independent and 
competing enterprises than any other single 
industry in our economy. There are about 
1 million farmers who sell milk, and over 
400,000 of them receive more than half their 
income from dairying. Cash receipts from 
dairying last year were almost $5 billion. 
The processing and handling of dairy prod- 
ucts before they reach the retail level pro- 
vides jobs for almost 300,000 persons with 
an annual payroll of more than $1.3 billion, 

The dairy industry is a worthy example of 
American agriculture, and it should be main- 
tained and strengthened. Thus, anything 
which may cause it to change should be 
considered seriously and with cold logic, for 
it is a vital and highly integrated part of our 
national economy. + 

If its products endanger national health, 
then we should not be afraid to face that fact 
and the adjustments it entails; but we 
should not be so fearful of the unknown that 
we hasten to make a change which in iteslf 
may damage the physical health of our peo- 
ple and the economic health of the Nation. 

I believe the industry already recognizes 
that the impact of science and technology 
on dairying has created a situation where 
the dairy farmer receives less for his invest- 
ment and labor than do most other agricul- 
tural producers. For example, the return 
per hour of work for the operator and his 
family in 1960 in the major dairy regions of 
the country varies from less than 50 cents an 
hour to no higher than 67 cents. 

There is a growing realization that the 
adjustment which will provide greater eco- 
nomic reward, while reducing Government 
expenditures to stabilize milk prices, is a 
program of supply management. 

Thus, the industry is willing to consider 
changes which will improve the economic 
health of their industry and their commu- 
nity, and which will insure an adequate 
supply of milk and dairy products while 
reducing the cost of Government programs. 

But, given the weight of all available evi- 
dence as to the nutritional needs of the 
American people, the adjustments which 
may be required by the current drop in con- 
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sumption and the increasing productive ca- 
pacity must include vigorous efforts to 
encourage the use of milk in the interest of 
good and balanced nutrition for our popula- 
tion. 

That also is the purpose of this confer- 
ence—to explore the opportunities which our 
abundance of milk and dairy products gives 
to us to raise our dietary standards, and to 
improve the health and vitality of our people. 

I can only underscore the importance of 
the task you will soon undertake by saying 
that your concern as well as mine is shared 
by the President. He has felt this strongly, 
and we are honored that he would come per- 
sonally to be with us and to speak to us. 

With his leadership, we can, I believe, 
begin to place many of the forces now affect- 
ing the health of our people as well as the 
economic future of dairying in a much 
clearer perspective. 


———— —¾T U 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Rxconn shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and ali reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6% -point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphesis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a litera! repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
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sued on the following morning; and if ali of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
ed, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rxconp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proais of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarxs.— It manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 


time for publication in the proceedings, the 


Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit — The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The nt RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 


‘Printer within that time: Provided, That 


upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
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are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of che probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing-extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the COmmittee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
ath (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 
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Alaska on the Move 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
as Alaska enters upon its third year as 
a State, many of my colleagues have 
asked me the question, “How are things 
aonig in Alaska?” My answer in capsule 

orm is that Alaska is going ahead as 
expected, and that new developments 
5 ` Producing new revenues which have 
8 bed materially in overcoming the 
oe of statehood. For the information 
th My colleagues, and as a salute to 

e petroleum industry which has made 

Pressive strides in Alaska during the 
paa 3 years, I cite a recent editorial 

rom the Anchorage Times which reads 
as follows: 
OLEUM INDUSTRY MAKES A BIG IMPACT 
y a day goes by that Alaskans can't 
oon firsthand the favorable impact that 
Stat eum industry has had on the new 


3 industry has brought hundreds of 
sed Citizens to Alaska, people who daily 
oat © valuable contributions to the social, 
tural, educational, and economic scheme 
of things here. 
ee it is on the latter phase—economics— 
wid the petroleum industry has gained its 
gonna reputation, perhaps it is because the 
eaten gtowth the industry is making is 
B Spectacular. 
Maad the value to Alaska of the new citi- 
Eten rought here by the industry is also a 
t gain for the State. 
contrib important respect, the industry's 
the A ution to the economic development of 
Do tate makes possible the growth and 
gress of the other factors. 
ms industry is responsible for an influx 
Population. Especially is this evident in 
It 2 and on the Kenai Peninsula. 
ment as provided new sources of employ- 
When for Alaskans who were already here 
po the industry first investigated its op- 
rtunities in Alaska. 
t has made an important impact on the 
= ehh communities of the State, in 
8 uildings it leases, in the services and 
Pplies it purchases, 
tae 8 exploration and production 
strides. e industry has made its greatest 
8 only a few years after the first suc- 
Penins oil well was completed on the Kenai 
7 ula, the industry has a flourishing 
8 that is continuing to grow and ex- 
d, 
nies on the Kenai Peninsula are an oil 
peline leading to a port terminag, a nat- 
8 Pipeline extending to Anchorage, 
8 ge facilities for crude petroleum, ware- 
Suppl 1 yard facilities for equipment and 
228 the offing are a refinery for the manu- 
ure of petroleum products, as well as 
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additional headquarter sites and the neces- 
sary adjuncts to an expanded exploration 
program. 

The industry has done great things in 
Alaska, but little has been handed to it on 
a silver platter. 

The accomplishments to date have been 
made at great financial expense. Millions of 
dollars have been expended in one of the 
risklest businesses in the world. 

The State is indeed fortunate that the 
petroleum industry has the confidence it has 
shown in risking capital to develop an im- 
portant natural resource. The industry, like- 
wise, has been favored by the great poten- 
tial petroleum wealth that Hes under Alas- 
ka's surface—a potential, it is hoped, that 
has barely begun to be tapped. 


The Future of our Service Bands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 26, 1962 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced legislation which, if 
enacted, would provide for special pay 
for the members of the U.S. Army Band, 
the U.S. Navy Band, the U.S. Marine 
Corps Band, and the U.S. Air Force 
Band. 

I am convincet that it is imperative 
that the legislation I have proposed be 
enacted immediately. The reasons have 
best been stated by Mr. Phil Fuller in 
the September 1961 issue of “The School 
Musician,” and I quote: 

4. It is important to citizens of this coun- 
try that they be represented by the best 
and when these four major bands represent 
us at diplomatic, military, Government, and 
civic functions they should mirror the high- 
est standards of musical and ceremonial 
artistry and dignity achieveable in this world. 
This is even more true today than ever before 
because every minute detail of U.S, activity 
is now compared to their counterparts in 
foreign countries—Russia, in particular. 
This is one phase of American diplomacy 
which can be superior at a very low cost to 
the Government. 


I would like to furnish a short expla- 
nation as to why the situation today 
has become acute. Prior to 1960, all 
services in general had made the deter- 


mination that messing facilities were 


not available for bandsmen at their per- 
manent duty stations. As a result, they 
were allowed to pay a subsistence allow- 
ance “when rations in kind are not 
available”’—$2.57 per day—instead of at 
the rate authorized, “when permission 
to mess separately is granted’—$1.10 
per day. As a result of the Comptroller 
General's decision, on March 2, 1960, the 
individual services have been denied au- 


thority to pay more than the lower rate 
of $1.10 per day. This has meant a 
loss to each individual bandsman of ap- 
proximately $44 per month. 

In addition to this, there have been 
increased demands for participation by 
the bands for military occasions, civic 
occasions of national importance, and 
worldwide tours under the sponsorship 
of our State Department. Therefore, 
expenses incurred by the bandsmen for 
uniform maintenance and meal arrange- 
ments while on tour have continued to 
increase. The Department of Defense 
has completed a special study of the 
problem and this summer adopted a 
general policy in opposition to prefer- 
ential treatment, including pay, for 
members of the service bands. The De- 
fense Department believes that mere 
membership in these organizations, be- 
cause of the distinction and prestige ac- 
companying such membership, should 
be sufficient to attract new members and 
retain older, experienced members as en- 
listments expire. The Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, Mr. Carlisle P. Runge, 
in his letter to me of June 9, concludes 
by stating: “It would seem desirable to 
evaluate the validity of this contention 
before initiating any action in the 
premises.” The contention referred to 
by Mr. Runge is that without special 
treatment new recruits will not be ob- 
tained and, most importantly, present 
band members with over 5 years’ ex- 
perience will not reenlist, but will elect 
to associate with symphonic orchestras 
or become professional teachers. 

It was my hope that the Defense De- 
partment, on its own, would initiate a 
change in policy, which I believe the 
facts clearly demorstrate to be impera- 
tive. Such has not been done, and 
therefore, after extended discussions 
with the leaders of all four bands, I have 
concluded that if legislation such as I 
have proposed is not enacted in this ses- 
sion of the Congress, the quality of music 
offered by the bands will suffer. I have 
received from each band leader ques- 
tionnaires suggestec by me and filled out 
by each member of all four service 
bands. I feel this statistical information 
supports completely the validity of my 
contention. 


Milk at Every Meal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 26, 1962 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve this editorial from the Watertown 
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Daily Times, of Watertown, N.Y., is a 
clear analysis of the problem that our 
dairy farmers in northern New York are 
faced with. I hope everyone will read 
it: 
MILK AT Every MEAL 

President Kennedy spoke briefly at the 
National Conference on Milk and Nutrition 
in Washington Tuesday. He was photo- 
graphed drinking a toast in milk. He was 
quoted as saying that from now on milk will 
be served at every meal in the White House. 
The conference that the President partici- 
pated in was arranged by the Department of 
Agriculture. Its purpose was to consider 
the cause of a drop in milk consumption last 


year. 

The President pointed out that in 1961 the 
American public consumed 125 billion 
pounds of dairy products, milk, butter, 
cheese, and ice cream. This was 2 to 3 bil- 
lion pounds less than the amount consumed 
in 1960. He set against these figures the 
fact that the population had gone up by al- 
most 2 percent and milk production had 
gone up 1.5 percent, He said, “We only 
know that the slow decline in consumption 
over a period of time become immediate and 
precipitous last year.” He then went off on 
a series of comments about fallout contami- 
nation and cholesterol in milk. He pointed 
out that the importance of either fallout or 
cholesterol has been clearly exaggerated. 

It would be asking too much if all of a 
sudden after these many years, the dairy 
problems of farmers should receive from 
Washington attention comparable to what a 
figure of 125 billion would occasion if that 
total were dollars rather than pounds, Pres- 
ident Kennedy's interest in milk is wel- 
comed. We are happy that the White House 
is going to serve milk at every meal. For a 
solution to the one example in the American 
economy where prices to the dairymen today 
are as low and perhaps lower than they were 
10 years ago, there must be more concen- 
‘trated attention than there has been in 
the past. It is to be hoped that President 
Kennedy will assign one of his troubleshoot- 
ing experts and confidants to this milk pro- 
duction problem and cut through some of 
the fanciful that is to blame for 
the price and for the declining consumption 
which the product has experienced. 

One reason the consumption of milk, par- 
ticularly fluid, has gone down is its price in 
the marketplace. The price to the consumer 
has been going up in the last 10 years even 

the price to the produce is drop- 
ping—1961 was hardly a prosperous year na- 
tionally, but even so the consumer paid more 
for his milk when he felt he should pur- 
chase it. The fluid consumption has gone 
down also because of the opportunity to 
purchase dried milk products at much more 
advantageous prices than the fluid milk. 

As the fluid price has gone up because of 
handling charges, the milk industry has de- 
veloped all sorts of new manufacturing uses 
for milk. It so happens that this milk sells 
at a much lower price; namely, a class 3 price, 
a figure that is sharply in contrast with the 
class 1 price. Thus, vast numbers of pro- 
ducers have been diverted from the fluid 
market into the class 3 market. As their 
prices reflect less and less of the fluid classi- 
fication, these producers increase their pro- 
duction in order to have more milk to sell 
at the class 3 price. 

Transportation has become a big factor 
in the cost of milk. As a result the fluid 
production farmers have clustered themselves 
around the big cities. It is their milk that is 
going into the milk bottle while the pro- 
ducers that are 200 or 300 or 400 miles from 
the big markets must send their milk to the 
manufacturing plants that convert the fluid 
into milk powders and lower priced manu- 
facturing categories. 
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The answer to the milk problem of pro- 
duction and low prices rests in the develop- 
ment of greater consumption. The best 
way to get greater fluid consumption is 
through lower prices. How can that be done? 
One way to do it is to remove from the cost 
of marketing milk some of the locked-in 
costs. These locked-in costs have been 
silowed to increase tremendously in the han- 
dling of the product. Everybody from the 
collector of milk through the milk plant 
and out onto the routes has been given a 
series of pay increases, but there has been 
nothing available or even considered for the 
farmer himself. His share of the consumer 
dollar on milk is as low as it has ever been 
in history. 

It has been reported that the plan on milk 
is one in which each dairy farmer will be 
given a strict allotment on the amount that 
he can produce. Those who produce more 
would be fined and the fines would be used 
to help pay the costs of surplus disposal. 
This is no answer to the milk problem. If 
the Secretary of Agriculture puts across this 
allotment program, it is predicted that 2 or 
3 years from now the milk price to the con- 
sumer will be higher than it is today; the 
milk income of the producer will be no 
higher, and possibly lower. It is also pre- 
dicted that those who make the allotments 
will carve things up in a manner by which 
a majority of the producers will be a victim 
of the minority. The dairy industry today 
is very closely organized at the top. That 
means only one thing.. The allotments will 
take care of those at the top who will be 
delighted to divide up the market among 
themselves and at the same time push out 
the producer who does not happen to be a 
member of the closely knit association elite. 


Mending Those Political Fences 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 26, 1962 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, there has 
just come to my attention a most inter- 
esting and informative feature story ap- 
pearing in one of the Nation’s leading 
newspapers, the Commercial Appeal, 
published at Memphis, Tenn. The au- 
thor is Eugene D. Rutland, a feature 
writer on this paper. 

This story has as its principal actor 
the Honorable ROBERT AsHTon “Fats” 
Everett, who has the great honor to rep- 
resent the Eighth Congressional District 
of Tennessee in the Congress of the 
United States. 

“Mending Those Political Fences” is an 
interesting topic these days, especially 
among the newer Members of the Con- 
gress, and I believe a careful reading of 
this story will prove beneficial to many 
of us. While the subject of this story 
is called ROBERT ASHTON by his charm- 
ing mother, Tennesseans from Carter to 
Shelby know him only as “Farts.” 

He is one of the more popular Members 
of the House and I thought this story 
would make interesting reading here in 
the Nation’s Capital. It follows: 

MENDING THOSE POLITICAL FENCES 
(By Eugene D. Rutland) 

It's fence fixin’ time in the valley. And 

that valley stretches from the rocky coasts 
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of Maine to the shores of Hawali and from 
the tundra of Alaska to the sands of the 
gulf coast. 

Fence fixin’ time is that lull between the 
time Congress adjourns in the late summer 
or fall and when it begins again in January. 
It's a time when Congressmen have an op- 
portunity to visit the hinterlands—those 
crossroad communities and cities where the 
fate of congressional aspirants ts decided. 

It's an occasion to soothe ruffled feelings 
to iron out misunderstandings and to fix up 
some of the weak sections in their political 
fences, 

It’s a welcome opportunity to learn what 
the folks back home are thinking and how 
they feel about the way he voted on legis- 
lation in Washington. 

Take jovial Representative ROBERT A. 
“Fats” Everetr, Democrat, of Tennessee, 
from the Eighth District, who is a member 
of the Committee on House Administration 
and Veterans’ Affairs and a floor leader for 
a bloc of Southern States. 

Just what does a Representative do with 
his time during the lull between sessions of 
Congress? Want to follow him for a day? 
Well, come along. 

“Fats,” as he is known to all, has a three- 
room office sulte in Union City, He has a 
secretary, Miss Hope Hart, and two assist- 
ants. 

He has an early breakfast (6 to 6:30 a.m.) 
at home, where he lives with his mother, 
Mrs. Charlie Everett, a spry 72. He has a 
garage apartment to the rear of the Everett 
home. It is connected with the home by a 
special telephone, which permits Mrs. Ever- 
ett to reach him by picking up the tele- 
phone—no dialing or calling is necessary. 

“Fats” feels that with being out late many 
nights, it is better to have an apartment 
away from the house so he will not disturb 
his mother. 

It’s a man-sized apartment with specially 
built oak furniture from one of the craft 
centers in Gatlinburg. He has oversized 
furniture to make him comfortable, because 
he’s one of the heaviest (320 pounds) and 
one of the tallest (6 feet 3½ inches) men in 
the Congress. His apartment includes a 
kitchen—just in case he needs a snack before 
retiring. 

Up early because his constituents are rural, 
he’s had his breakfast and is at his desk by 
7. And from the amount of mail (75 letters a 
day), the 20 to 30 visitors and 100 telephone 
calls a day, he needs to get there early. 

Waiting for him when he arrives is the 
late mail of the previous day. 

“I answer every one of them myself,” he 
sald, “How am I going to keep up with 
the requests if I don't?“ He dictates his 
letters. 

And it's amazing how he can handle all 
of the facets of the requests that reach his 
desk. What are the folks in his district 
asking? 

Here are some of the tasks he handles with 
the dexterity of an “egg dancer.” 

There is one from a young man who wants 
to go to the U.S. Air Force Academy. Mr. 
Everetr knows that it’s tough to get in and 
so he writes the young man a fatherly letter, 
telling what's required. He tells him he'll 
be happy to support him if he meets the 
strict requirements. 

Many of the letters on his desk are re- 
quests for help in getting jobs. Of the 75 
letters, 15 ask about a Job—either in a coun- 
try, State, or Federal area. Most of them, 
however, are for district jobs with companies 
which have large Government contracts. 

One young man in the Armed Forces 
wanted out so he could take care of his 
parents, who had become ill. Another want- 
ed to get out of the reserve because of his 
dependants. Another was seeking help in 
getting an appointment to a flying school. 
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Another asked, “Will you send me your 
Autograph? I'm collecting the signatures of 
famous people.” 

That was an easy one and he signed his 
name. 

“I receive all kinds of letters,” said Mr. 

- “The bulk are about pensions, 
N security and from people who need to 
T dab through a lot of Government redtape. 
3 know what some folks would do if 
ey didn't have someone to help get action 
on Government requests. 
I get only a few letters I can’t read. It's 
got to be pretty bad before I give up.” 
letters come from all over the Nation 
k use people who once lived in his district 
they him and know he will take care of 
eir request. Or perhaps the out-of-State 
has m knows someone in his district and 
> asked him to help. “Fats” does his best, 
hich is usually enough. 

Then there was this one— 

Ti you help me get two tickets to the 
ennessee-Ole Miss game in Memphis? 

That could be a problem, but “Fars” has 
2 tacts and the request probably will be 


All of those things are part of being a 
1 utatlve—it's serving the needs of the 
olks who elected him to his job. 
the he had finished a few of the letters, 
telephone began to ring. 
705 Was a call from a friend to thank him 
in something he had done and to ask help 
Ac a relative into a veterans’ hos- 
5 Came the visitors —farmers, business- 
They filled the waiting room. “Fats” 
* each one as he walked into the room. 
listens patiently and makes notes of 
enti and often he will call in a 
req ry and dictate a letter answering the 
Uuest while the, person is in the office. 
eves in getting the job done right 
and his constituent knows that he's 
2 to handle the request. 
in Ee 2 or 3 hours he takes a coffee break 
5 Office from his own coffee pot. He 
ads while he drinks. 
mp tig lunch time. He joins a few 
eat a light lunch. Lunch time is 
Ser shaking time and he greets the folks 
feeling Sincere roaring laugh. You get the 
Sore that he likes everyone, and he does. 
lunch he’s off to visit some folks in 
soe eet He drives out to Faulkner 
Was in the Harris-Lindenwood district. It 
Arat this distriet that he conducted his 
r. Political campaign. 
m proud of the folks in that district. 
T Alpe me to my first public office, 
have ad lost that race I probably wouldn't 
Th been elected to Congress.” 
fixing n is no hurry when “Fats” is visiting— 
his fences at the crossroads store and 


He wants to know how the 
* feel and he tries to follow thelr desires. 
it g takes up a lot of time, but 
— “I spend 15 days out of each 
When I'm away from Washington 
He's 
beca 


Speeches,” he said. 
triste ane most of the businesses in his dis- 


1 


vitally interested in small business 
are small, 


theced dat ng businessmen are being 
we've got thing t 
Stop it," he observed. A erase os 
2 interested in flood control and he's 
Mey the help he's getting from such 
Couns leaders as Archie Cultrf, Obion 
“We, nurseryman and farmer. 
eer are making some progress. We've got 
ot Practise. done to stop the flooding 
mone 8. It's costing the farmers too much 
Y- Proper drainage will do it and we've 
A the money some way,” he said. 
n evening of speechmaking, it's 
Spon for a little rest, to get ready i some 
of the same the next day. 


Prou 
q 
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It's that way most of the time, but “Fars” 
thrives on it—meeting the people he likes 
and he likes them all. He's feeling the pulse 
of the folks back home—fixin’ up misunder- 
standings and letting the people know that 
he’s looking after their Interests in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 


Proposed Code of Federal Administration 
Procedure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 26, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment: 

Representative Francis E. WALTER an- 
nounced today that the Special Subcommit- 
tee on Administrative Law of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary woułd shortly con- 
sider a number of bills concerned with the 
administrative and regulatory agencies. One 
of these, an elaborate revision of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act drafted by a 
committee of the American Bar Association, 
was introduced today by Mr. WaLrxn, chair- 
man of the special subcommittee, 

Mr. WALTER in the 1940's led the move- 
ment to establish a uniform administrative 
procedure which would protect the rights 
of individuals before the Federal agencies. 
He was the sponsor of the Walter-Logan Act 
which was enacted by the Congress and 
vetoed by the President in 1941. Five years 
later as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Administrative Procedure he led in the pass- 
age of the Administrative Procedure Act. 

In introducing the American Bar Associa- 
tion's proposed code of Federal administra- 
tive procedure, Mr. Wal rn made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“There is universal agreement that the 
administrative and regulatory agencies of 
the Federal Government have enormous 
power and by their policies and decisions 
affect the well-being of great industries and 
the everday life of our whole people. There 
is equal agreement that the great regulatory 
agencies have not functioped as effectively 
as they should, and have failed in many 
instances to serve the public interest and 
need. Among those who have been per- 
sonally involved in the process there also fs 
a strong sense that the entire administra- 
tive and regulatory process has proved un- 
satisfactory in many respects as it touches 
the rights and interests of individual 
citizens. 

“The time has come for the Congress to 
act on both fronts. It must Insure that the 
agencics, especially those which are in ef- 
fect arms of the Congress, perform their 
major function of policymaking with greater 
effectiveness. And it must insure that the 
rights of Individual parties to agency pro- 
eecdings are properly guarded. 

“The bill I have just introduced is pri- 
marily designed to secure fair treatment for 
anyone involved in the administrative proc- 
ess, both before the agencies and on review 
in the courts. In many respects it does no 
more than restate the intention of Congress 
in passing the Administrative Procedure Act 
in 1946 and correct the misunderstandings 
of that act and its purposes by the agencies 
and courts. 

“While I do not agree with the bill in 
every detail I have introduced, I feel it will 
serve as an excellent basis for consideration 
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and discussion out of which should come 
improvements in the law as it now stands. 

“When the present law was enacted in 
1946 it was contemplated that it would be 
reviewed in the light of experience. We have 
now had enough experience to know the 
changes that are needed to protect our peo- 
ple in dealing with the administrative agen- 
cies of our Government. 

“We also must consider other changes in 
the existing laws which will have the effect 
of enabling the agencies, particularly the 
independent agencies, to achieve their 
broader public objectives more successfully. 
Certain of thelr problems and difficulties 
have been established in the course of very 
thorough hearings by a number of commit- 
tees. The Subcommittee on Administrative 
Procedure intends to seek practical solutions 
to those problems so far as they may be 
within its jurisdiction. 

“In an economy so complex as ours, the 
continued failure of the agencies to make 
policy wisely and with imagination is likely 
to involve our people in recurring crises as 
workers, investors, and consumers. 

“It is the duty of the Congress to do every- ` 
thing in its power to see that these crises 
with their accompaniment of confusion and 
breakdowns and losses should not occur.“ 


Soviet’s Real Aim—Not Berlin but West 
Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 26, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
most perceptive editorial on the vital 
subject of Berlin and West Germany, 
Roscoe Drummond incisively points out 
that “Getting its hands on all of Ber- 
lin has never been Moscow’s prime ob- 
jective. This is only a step toward a 
larger prize. The larger prize is West 
Germany itself—to tempt Bonn to aban- 
don NATO and cast its future in a So- 
viet association.” 

This is why, as Mr. Drummond s0 
cogently explains, “U.S. Ambassador 
Thompson's talks with Gromyko are un- 
productive. They are cultivating stony 
ground.” 

Mr. Drummond adds the important 
point that “This is why the European 
Common Market is such a valuable in- 
strument. It embeds West Germany into 
the whole fabric of Western Europe to 
the incalculable benefit of all. It is the 
best assurance that the Kremlin will not 
get its hands on the prize it most wants— 
an alliance with West Germany and the 
destruction of NATO. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
read this important article thoughtfully: 
Sovier’s ReaL Arm—Not BERLIN BUT WEST 

GERMANY 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The real purpose of the Soviet Union in 
trying to drive the West out of Berlin is 
now coming fully into the open. 

Getting its hands on all of Berlin has 
never been Moscow's prime objective. This 
is only a step toward a larger prize. The 
larger prize is West Germany itself—to 
tempt Bonn to abandon NATO and cast 
its future in a Soviet association. 
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This purpose has always been implicit in 
Khrushchev’s Berlin gambit. Now it is 
visible. The second card is faceup on the 
table. This is the way the Soviets have 
played it: 

They handed a 20-page memorandum to 
the West German Ambassador in Moscow to 
deliver to Bonn. They suggested that the 
Soviets would make it worth while to West 
Germany if it would cut its ties with the 
West; break with its NATO Allies, and make 
a direct settlement with the Soviet Union. 

What was the lure? Why, if Bonn could 
only see which side of the bread the butter 
was on, with just a few conditions it could 
get back East Germany and enjoy a veritable 
ocean of trade with Russia. = 

All it would have to do would be to with- 
draw from NATO and join the Warshaw Pact. 
And why wouldn't that be a fine idea for 
Germany, the note suggested, since—or so 
the argument went—Bonn can't really trust 
its Western allies and, furthermore, only the 
Soviet Union can grant a united Germany. 

The Soviets made a second move to the 
same end. They invited West Berlin Mayor 
Willy Brandt to enter bilateral talks over 
the fate of Berlin. Thus the Kremlin 
moved simultaneously to detach the Allies 
from any settlement on Berlin and to per- 
suade the Federal Republic to detach itself 
from its Western allies in return for a 
promised united Germany. 

This explains why the Thompson-Gro- 
myko talks in Moscow are barren. Khru- 
shchey cannot accept any settlement over 
Berlin as long as he is using the lack of 
settlement as bait to get West Germany to 
move away from its Western alliance. 

This explains why in a recent speech in 
Washington Soviet Ambassador Menshikov 
stated baldly that Moscow would never ac- 
cept any arrangement confirming Western 
rights in West Berlin. 

No wonder U.S. Ambassador Thompson's 
talks with Gromyko are unproductive. They 
are cultivating stony ground. It is clear that 
Khrushchev wants to keep Berlin unsettled 
so that he can use its unsettlement to try 
to arouse German distrust of the Allies and 
persuade as many German leaders as possible 
that it would be good politics and good 
business to make a deal with the Kremlin. 

Obviously Moscow’s first choice would be 
to emasculate Western rights in West Berlin, 
which would give it even greater leverage 
over West Germany itself. 

Its second choice is to keep the matter 
unresolved, so that it can continue to use 
it both as warning and as lure to Bonn. 

Chancellor Adenauer is not taken in one 
bit, nor is he tempted by it. Neither is 
Mayor Brandt, now himself the head of the 
opposition party in Bonn. But the Kremlin 
is not thinking only of next month—or next 
year. It is thinking of future German gov- 
ernments. One reason for the East Berlin 
wall is to make it grimly clear to the West 
Germans that only the Russians can take 
it down, only the Russians can offer a united 
Germany. 

My own conviction is that most West Ger- 
mans are deeply convinced that their future 
is with the West and with Western Europe. 
But the danger of being tempted to reach 
into the Soviet trap is ever present. This 
is why the European Common Market is 
such a valuable instrument. It imbeds 
West Germany into the whole fabric of 
Western Europe to the incalculable benefit 
of all. It is the best assurance that the 
Kremlin will not get its hands on the prize 
it most wants—an alliance with West Ger- 
many and the destruction of NATO. 
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Speaker John W. McCormack as Seen 
From Skidmore College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 26, 1962 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to insert for the 
record a newspaper article that ap- 
peared in the January 18, 1962, edition 
of the Skidmore News, Skidmore College, 
New York. 

. The article, which was headlined 
JohN W. McCormack” in the regular 
“Open Comment” column, was written 
by Valerie Burkhardt. 

It is, in my estimation, an article of 
considerable political sophistication and 
perspective; moreover, it is a testimony 
of the value of women—and particularly 
young women—who take a serious inter- 
est in politics. 

It was my privilege to have Miss 
Burkhardt on my staff last summer, and 
so it is with especial pride that I in- 
clude the article, written by a brilliant 
young lady, in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

JOHN W. McCormack—OPpen COMMENT 
(By Valerie Burkhardt) 

Once again Capitol Hill is in a flurry of 
political activity—pages running helter- 
skelter with new bills and messages, daily 
letters from constituents promising support 
in November if a certain bill is passed, the 
stale odor of cigar smoke permeating com- 
mittee rooms and the aura of self-confidence 
on the face of last year’s newcomer. Yet, 
despite apparent normalcy, there has been a 
great change. Sam Rayburn's 17-year con- 
trol of the speakership was definitely con- 
cluded last Wednesday when the House of 
Representatives elected his successor, Repre- 
sentative JOHN W. McCormack. Mr. Sam's 
leadership will be greatly missed in this 
Session, but it is generally agreed that 
Speaker McCormacx is a creditable successor. 

As majority leader for 17 years, the new 
Speaker has familiarized himself with the 
ups and downs of House politics. He has 
won the support of many represontatives by 
influencing their committee assignments, a 
part of his role as floor leader. And, he will 
need this support and any other support he 
can get in this session if any of President 
Kennedy’s vital legislation is to be passed. 
His close working relations with the former 
Speaker and his experience last summer in 
running the House during Rayburn’s illness 
have provided Mr. McCormack with a 
sampling of what lies ahead. This brief 
experience will be invaluable in the first 
months of his tenure. 

Speaker McCormack is in a powerful posi- 
tion. In addition to being third in the line 
of presidential succession, he has the author- 
ity to recognize Members from the floor. 
By this, a Speaker can control the tone of a 
debate by only recognizing certain Members. 
Coupled with his control of patronage and 
committee assi ts, the ership 
becomes one of the most important positions 
in the American political scene. Backed by 
a strong majority, a Speaker can run Con- 
gress according to his preferences. Such 
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men as Thomas B. Reed and Joseph “Czar” 
Cannon are outstanding examples of the 
control a Speaker can assume. That 
McCorMack will rule the House unobstruct- 
edly is doubtful, for although he is backed by 
a solid Democratic majority, he may 
encounter opposition from a conservative 
coalition of Republicans and southern Demo- 
crats. 

Because Mr. Sam wielded great political 
power and prestige, he has created a prece- 
dent which his successor will find difficult 
to equal. Much will be expected of McCor- 
MACK during his first few months as Speaker, 
perhaps more than he can fulfill. The up- 
coming congressional elections will be a 
constant reminder to the Speaker that if his 
party is to retain a strong majority at the 
polis, he will have to make this session one 
of accomplishment and progress, not of floor 
fights and filibusters. Speaker McCormack 
does not face an agenda of uncontroversial 
legislation, but with party support and skill- 
ful tactics, he can make the last session of 
the 87th Congress one which accepts and 
meets the challenges of the world today. 


Transport Workers Union of America, 
AFL-CIO Resolution on Railroad 
Merger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr> Speaker, as one 
who has seen the t of the mergers 
of large corporations in the last few 
years, I am rather concerned about the 
proposed merger of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the New York Central 
Railroad. 

On January 15, 1962, the international 
executive council of the Transport 
Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, 
adopted a resolution which I whole- 
heartedly support. The resolution fol- 
lows: 

TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, AFL- 

CIO RESOLUTION ON RAILROAD MERGER 

Whereas the directors of the New York 
Central Railroad and the directors of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad have entered into a 
$4,400 million merger pact designed to pro- 
mote the financial interests of the Wall 
Street cliques which control both railroads; 
and 


Whereas this pact has been worked out by 
selfish men who haye demonstrated over the 
years their utter disregard of the public in- 
terest and their callous unconcern for their 
employees, and who have neither the ca- 
pacity nor the purpose to protect the vital 
essential services required from national 
railroads; and 

Whereas the welfare of the 150,000 men 
and their families who operate these rail- 
roads is gravely threatened by this proposed 
merger deal: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this International Execu- 
tive Council of the Transport Workers Union 
of America, AFL-CIO hereby condemns the 
merger pact as a financial deal designed to 
line the pockets of a few men and concen- 
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os excessive power in their hands, to the 
2 ent of the Nation and with disastrous 
ect on the employees; and be it further 
Resolved, That it is incumbent on the 
ident, the Attorney General and the Con- 
a in their separate fields, to investigate 
Caro Proposed merger pact with meticulous 
toa, and in any event block any steps leading 
hese its effectuation until the national 
ee and the rights of the employees are 
ee actorily protected; and be it finally 
solved, That this International Union 
are 3 all other unions whose members 
—.— €cted to join in a common determina- 
and in a joint fight to resist this merger 
tro} ioe to use every weapon in their con- 
rity uding strike to protect the job secu- 
len N and retirement rights of every 
1 Airco on the seniority rosters of both 
Oads and their subsidiaries and affiliates. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


IN OF PENNSYLVANIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 26, 1962 


8, 1x. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
forthe’ I introduced a measure calling 
mi e establishment of a Special Com- 
et on Captive Nations in the House 
how He ne This measure is 
not Sres Resdlution 211, There are 
fours cient words to express my pro- 
the ws gratitude and personal delight to 
who j Ore than 20 Members of the House 
la Oined with me in that most stimu- 
whic, and very enlightening discussion 
of th took place then on the subject 
Rec { 


8 captive nations—ConGRESSIONAL 
RD, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
and the Necessity of a Special 


Captive Nations Committee,” pages 


3286-3311. 


The popular res 
ponse to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
Close nue that I feel dutybound to dis- 
Ameri thoughts and feelings of many 
Write cans who have taken the time to 
are ae on this subject. These citizens 
th t of the basic reasons under- 
mittee © necessity of the proposed com- 
tal con They understand clearly the vi- 
could tribution that such a committee 
tereste br to our national security in- 
no put In many cases, they know that 
lic or private body is in existence 
stu y which is devoted to the task of 
and ob Continuously, systematically, 
tons trey all of the captive na- 
inclus ose in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
in the the numerous captive nations 
agek Union itself. 
eir thoughts and sentiments 
the telloseve and valuable, I include 
to Hoe 5 of our citizens 
of the N in ion 211 in the Appendix 
Lonc BEACH, CALIF., 


Hon. DeF, — November 25, 1961. 


House of R 

Washi e 

you 1 CONGRESSMAN FD: I want to thank 

the Hor your effort and work to try to pass 

great 8 Resolution 211. It would be a 
ctory if a special committee of the 
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House would work to help the captive na- 
tions, including my birthplace, Hungary. 
God bless you for your efforts. 
Very sincerely yours, 
G. KERTESZ, M.D. 


DIXON, DEJARNETTE, BRADFORD, 
WILLIAMS, MCKAY & KIMBRELL, 
Miami, Fla., November 29, 1961. 
Hon, DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. SECRETARY: I have just become 
apprised of a letter which you wrote to 
Chairman Howarp W. SMITH of the House 
Rules Committee, opposing the creation of 
a Special House Committee on Captive Na- 
tions. It is my understanding that in this 
letter you expressed the concern that Mos- 
cow would not like it, particularly in the 
Berlin crisis. 

I would like to again suggest that we 
stop running our Government, based upon 
what Moscow would or would not like. It 
seems apparent that Moscow certainly does 
not run their government based upon what 
we would or would not like. Let's just take 
the current situation concerning the re- 
sumption of nuclear testing. 

I understand your letter states that gov- 
ernmental and private sources have long 
been studying the subject anyway. On a 
radio program broadcast over the Manion 
Forum under date of November 12, 1961, 
Dr. Lev. E. Dobriansky, professor of eco- 
nomics, Georgetown University, publicly 
challenged you to produce any comprehen- 
sive study dealing with this matter, even 
though in your letter you state that such 
has been the case. If you are familiar with 
such a study, I respectfully request that 
you furnish me with information as to how 
I may obtain a copy. 

Further, I respectfully request that you 
advise me what this Department of State 
has done to implement the unanimous cap- 
tive nations resolution which listed and 
included Armenia, Georgia, and Ukraine. 
It has been my understanding of govern- 
ment that the executive department is to 
carry out the laws as passed by the legis- 
lative department and not only the por- 
tions of those laws which the executive 
department happens to agree with. 

Frankly, it is hard for me to understand 
why we antagonize our ally by 
joining Moscow in a U.N. inquiry into An- 
gola, a traditional part of the Portugal em- 
pire for 300 years, but we spare our known 
enemy, the Communist criminal conspiracy, 
embarrassment by suppressing official in- 
quiries into his closest colonies. I respect- 
fully request an explanation. 

I am further advised that a State Depart- 
ment research memorandum, entitled “Soviet 
Affairs Notes,” in the issue No. 158, states 
that the term “Ukraine” was invented in 
the 19th century by nationalists seeking 
to detach the southwestern borderlands of 
Russia from czarist empire. It is my un- 
derstanding that many words have been 
written by French, German, English and 
others writers of the 16th, 17th, and 18th cen- 
turies using the term Ukraine. If such is the 
case I respectfully request that you advise 
me why the State Department elects to treat 
it as only a 19th century invention. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun G. McKay, Jr. 


ScHMIDTMAN CO., 
Manitowoc, Wis., November 28, 1961. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Dran Mr. Froon: Enclosed are copies of a 
request which we mailed to members of the 
House Rules Committee and our own good 
Congressman JoHN W. Byrnes. We trust 
sincerely that your resolution on captive na- 
tions will become effective. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. J. ScHMINTMAN, 
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LOUISVILLE, KY., December 4, 1961. 

Dran Sm: We are today writing our 
Congressman and six members of the House 
Rules Committee in support of your bill, 
2 Resolution 211, regarding captive na- 

ons. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. and Mrs. SELBY V. Love. 
DECEMBER 2, 1961. 
Congressman D. J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Below is a co of my le 
to Congressman CLARK 3 5 

“I understand that the Republican con- 
gressional policy committee favor Congress- 
man Froon's Resolution 211 for a Specia 
House Committee on Captive Nations. 

“I hope that this resolution meets with 
your approval and that you will vote in 
favor of it.” 

Sincerely, 
B. Prenovosr, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

DECEMBER 4, 1961. 
Congressman FLoop, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am enclosing copies of letters 
I have sent to Congressman WILLIAM Man- 
Lian and members of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, asking them to vote for your House 
Resolution 211. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Sincerely, 
GERTRUDE O'ROURCKE. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


ASIAN PEOPLES’ ANTI- 
COMMUNIST LEAGUE, 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA, 
Taiwan, China, November 28, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J, FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. FLoop: We wish to express to you 
our deep appreciation for the fact that upon 
your kind recommendation, the materials 
concerning the observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week in the Republic of China in 
the third week of July of this year in re- 
sponse to the American-sponsored Captive 
Nations Week movement, have been printed 
in U.S. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Particu- 
larly, you have our high admiration for your 
thoughtful proposal to set up a Special 
House Committee on Captive Nations with 
which to handle affairs on aids to captive 
people in their struggle for freedom. We 
earnestly hope that the proposed committee 
will be established early under your active 
sponsorship and support. 

We are grateful to you for sending us the 
portion of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in con- 
nection with our observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week, which we treasured very much. 
We are looking forward to a close contact 
with you for a concerted effort to achieve 
freedom for all mankind. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ku CHENG-KANG, President. 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 
November 29, 1961. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sms: It is imperative that you give 
your full support to the passage in the next 
session of Congress of Congressman DANIEL 
J. Foo se House Resolution 211, which 
would establish a Special House Committee 
on Captive Nations. 

Such a committee is needed in Congress 
in order to insure a continuing study of 
the problems of (1) obtaining greater recog- 
nition by the world at large of the desperate 
plight of those peoples of the captive satel- 
lite nations which are held by force within 
the Russian orbit, and (2) finding the most 
effective methods of utilizing the ever pres- 
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ent and extremely powerful yearning of these 
captive peoples to rid themselves of the yoke 
of Soviet domination and oppression. 

In July 1959 Congress passed, unanimous- 
ly, the captive nations resolution; however, 
since then, the State Departments of two 
administrations have done nothing at all to 
enforce or implement the resolution. 

That Khrushchev and the Soviets are mor- 
tally afraid of the captive nations resolu- 
tion, and what might be accomplished 
through its implementation, is evidenced by 
the violent manner in which the resolution 
has been attacked by Khrushchev on numer- 
ous occasions. This fear of the resolution by 
the Soviets is understandable, inasmuch as 
Khrushchev and his crowd desire only to be- 
rate all of the other countries of the world 
for what he likes to call imperialistic colo- 
nialism, but when the spotlight of free world 
attention and publicity is thrown upon 
the fact that Soviet Russia is the world’s 
greatest offender as colonialist empire build- 
er, then the shoe (Khrushchev’s) is on the 
other foot. 

The continuing study by a committee, 
such as is proposed by Congressman FLoop’s 
resolution, could provide worthwhile infor- 
mation to the State Department, and other 
agencies of the executive department, on de- 
velopments within the captive nations. 
The proposed committee would be in a posi- 
tion to inform the public of happenings 
within the captive nations. The creation of 
such a committee would, in addition, pro- 
vide hope and encouragement to all of the 
peoples of the captive nations and as assur- 
ance that the free peoples of the world have 
not forgotten them and their problems. 

Very truly yours, 
The MARTIN Bros. CONTAINER & 
TIMBER PRODUCTS Corp. 
F. J. MARTIN, 
Chairman of the Board. 
NOVEMBER 15, 1961. 

Dear Mn. FLoop: I have just read about 
your resolution 211 to establish a Committee 
on Captive Nations. You are certainly to be 
commended for your efforts in this area. If 
more Americans were aware of the works of 
people like you, we would have no cold war. 
I blame the conspiratorial silence of the press 
on what is happening in the world and in 
Washington. Thank God for the Manion 
Forum, The Wanderer, Boston Tablet, 
and a few other Catholic weeklies. 

We shall pray that the Holy Spirit will con- 
tinue to guide you and bless all your patriotic 


Mrs. Henry SCHMIDT. 


NOVEMBER 17, 1961. 

Dear Sm: I understand that Representa- 
tive D. J. Froop introduced a bill to create 
a House Committee on Captive Nations—to 
study the plight of captive nations. 

I urge your support of this bill. It will 
do much to raise the morale of prisoner 
peoples in these countries and it may prove 
to be a most important weapon in the cold 
war against Communist tyranny. 

Sincerely, 
ELAINE DUNDAS 
Mrs. Joseph F. Dundas. 

San Dreco, CALIF. 

La Mesa, CALIF., 
November 17, 1961. 

Dear Sm: With regard to the bill intro- 
duced by Representative D. J. Foo to 
create a committee to study the plight of 
captive nations, I respectfully urge that you 
as chairman do your utmost to bring this 
about. Anything which these United States 
can do to encourage these people and let 
them know we are working for their even- 
tual freedom from Communist tyranny will 
strengthen their courage to resist. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Rors S. GALUSHA. 
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NovEMBER 17, 1961. 

Dear Sm: A bill has been introduced by 
Representative D. J. Fron from Pennsyl- 
vania to create a House Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations. I strongly urge that this com- 
mittee be created. 

We have millions of allies behind the Iron 
Curtain, eager to help us defeat commu- 
nism. A study must be made to find a way 
in which these people can help. 

According to the publication Inform, if 
given a little encouragement, the enslaved 
peoples would rise up enmasse—and the 
Communist empire would collapse from 
within. 


Josxyn F. DUNDAS. 


The Migrant Farm Labor Story—Part X 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 26, 1962 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following firsthand report by 
Dale Wright, which appeared in the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun on Octo- 
ber 20 1961. Dale Wright's description 
of the plight of the migrant worker and 
his family—low wages, miserable living 
conditions, little or no schooling for the 
children—illustrates the urgency of leg- 
islation to protect this long-neglected 
segment of our population. 

MIGRANTS EXIST IN DUCK SHEDS 
(By Dale Wright) 

A 30-page, slick paper booklet published 
earlier this year by the New York State Mi- 
grant Labor Committee boasts proudly that 
the State marches forward in long strides in 
its handling of itinerant farm workers. 

Photographs of smiling laborers and their 
children beam from its pages, at work, at 
play, in school, and in church. The commit- 
tee booklet spells out step by step the regu- 
lations under which more than 25,000 tran- 
sient crop pickers who come into the State 
every year live and work. 

The publication lists rules for the super- 
vision of crew leaders, growers, packers, proc- 
essors, and labor-camp operators. The work 
of seven State agencies is exhaustively out- 
lined. Impressive statistics tell what has 
been done to improve the lot of the migrant 
farmworker in the past 40 years. 

It is true that forward steps have been 
taken. They can be seen in eastern Long Is- 
land and other farm areas. Yet here, in per- 
haps the most enlightened of all the 50 
States, many migrant farm people still face 
poverty amid plenty. They are neglected, 
exploited, and left hopeless. 

The seamier side of the State migrant labor 
picture can be examined in all of its shock- 
ing clarity in and near Riverhead, Long Is- 
land, just 83 miles from Times Square. 

I've been there. I've seen and talked with 
the migrant farmworker at two bottomland 
squatter communities called Griffing’s Path 
and Tin Top, both within Riverhead city 
limits. The people I've seen there don’t ap- 
pear in the committee booklet. 

MANY ON RELIEF 

At a place called Warner's Duck Ranch, 
about 3 miles from the center of town, some 
200 Negroes and a few Puerto Ricans exist in 
appalling misery and degradation. 

In many weeks of traveling, working and 
living with migrants I was prepared for any- 
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thing. But Warner's Duck Ranch bowled 
me over. 

Most of the ranch tenants are migrants. 
Others are former migrants brought up from 
Southern States in labor crews, for potato, 
corn, and bean harvests. Because of poor 
crops—or poor crop prices—and wages, 
they are now stranded with little or no funds. 

Many families who live on the ranch are 
on welfare, swelling the relief burden borne 
by Riverhead taxpayers. 

The ranch, operated by Hollis V. Warner, 
is run like a pre-Civil War plantation. Mr. 
Warner was at one time the world's leading 


duck raiser. He went out of business in 
1957. 
“The politicians,” he told me, angrily 


waving his hands, “boosted feed prices so 
high that they ran me right out of busi- 
ness.” 

Although Mr. Warner got out of duck 
raising, he did not abandon his ranch. In- 
stead, he converted it into a private housing 
project and replaced the ducks with people. 

HIDDEN BEHIND TREES 


He partitioned the long, flimsy, uninsu- 
lated wooden sheds, which only 3 or 4 years 
ago housed ducks, into a separate units. 
Today they house human beings, including 
many families with small children. 

The ranch is, typically, off the main thor- 
oughfare and hidden behind a clump of 
trees. 

Mr. Warner charges $10 to $15 a week rent, 
tenants said. Each of the converted duck 
sheds contains two or four rooms. There 
are almost no indoor toilets. Tenants must 
use vile outhouses in the rear of each shack. 

Because of the lack of a drainage system, 
it is common for housewives to dump dish 
and washwater through the front or rear 
doors into the dirt street. 

“This is no place for humans to live,” said 
Louise Davis, a 3-year tenant in one of 
the converted duck sheds. ‘Why, even the 
ducks couldn't make it here. But there's 
no other place for us to go.” 


STUCK FOR GOOD 


Mother of two small children, Mrs. Davis 
said she migrated to Riverhead from Florida 
three years ago with a farm labor crew. 

“The potatoes were late,” she recalled, 
“and when my babies started coming, my 
husband left. Now it looks like I'm stuck 
here for good.” 

Mrs. Davis said she had been on welfare 
most of the time she had lived in Riverhead 
and received $61.50 weekly. Her relief check 
is boosted to $64.50 during winter months to 
pay for coal for cooking and heating. She 
added that many of her neighbors are also 
on welfare. 

Edward Delaney, 62, a bent, toothless man 
from Durant, Miss., complained: “I can't 
earn enough to get out of here.” He said 
he paid $15 weekly for a two-room waterless 
and tolletless shanty. 

He arrived in Riverhead with a labor con- 
tractor and a crew in July of last year. Like 
many others, he could not find work enough 
in the potato fields and grading sheds to 
earn the fare back home. 

It was the old story of overrecruitment of 
farm laborers so they could be worked for 
the lowest possible pay. 

Mr. Warner, who operates a general store 
in one of his converted duck sheds, has a 
different view of his tenants. He was one 
of the few persons to whom I revealed my 
identity as a reporter. 

T asked him how he could justify charging 
$40 to $75 monthly rents for such miserable 
living quarters. 

EVERYBODY'S HAPPY 

“These people,” he said, shaking his fist 
menacingly, “are all happy here. They're 
all satisfied. I give them a place to live and 
something to eat. Nobody else will take 
them.” 

Mr. Warner moved closer, and as he spoke 
I watched over his shoulder as a tiny girl, 
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naked, about 3 years old, 
Tagged doll in the dirt. 
Same patch was a flock 
looking chickens, 
ade wen girl was one of Mr. Warner's 
nants. 
Pe a She lived in one of his 
She may die in one of them. 


played with a 
Scratching in the 
of dusty, anemic- 


The Health of Our Nation Is a Key to Its 
Future 
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HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
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eae FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
S e to extend my remarks, I include 
address which T delivered at the fall 
Meeting of the Rhode Island. Society of 
Dentistry for Children, Providence, R.I., 
5 October 2, 1962: 
or Hon. Jonn E. Focarty, U.S. REP- 
ATIVE, SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DIS- 
Or RHODE ISLAND, AT FALL MEETING 
DE ISLAND SOCIETY OF DENTISTRY FOR 
Laber , JOHNSONS HUMMOCKS RESTAU- 
+98 PROVIDENCE, R.I., MONDAY, OCTOBER 
5 61, ar 7:15 Pm. 
am delighted to be here today, in m 
taint State of Rhode Island and with a 8 
cludes many personal friends. 
health ore Kennedy has said that the 
ha our Nation is a key to its future. 
eye Qu know, Congress doesn't always see 
been be with the President, and we've 
with iaa on occasion to even disagree 
health 2: Kennedy. But on the matter of 
t and research, I can assure you, gen- 
ianen, there is complete unanimity in Wash- 


ont fact, during the past several years 
this vee has given practical expression to 
Proprian by substantially increasing the ap- 
th ons for the National Institutes of 
ew 8 the research arm ot the 
eratin, ealth Service—have the primary op- 
tion 2 responsibility for Federal participa- 
dental the advancement of medical and 
25 sciences, 


or 


0 of the House Subcommittee 
>= ita auen for the Department of 
he on, and Welfare, I have lon; 
17 Position that no reasonable N 
should be pressing the attack on disease 
of funds lost or delayed because of lack 
lic sup - policy has enthusiastic pub- 
ate kino and my colleagues in the Sen- 
ing f 3 ngarana, aa appropriat- 
a -ran - 

2 è program. ppo e-ranging re 
De Ow, the National Institute of 
tutes tat garen is one of the seven Insti- 
of Health comprise the National Institutes 
ad 5 in Bethesda, Md. In a little over 
teens this Institute has become an in- 
in de ional focal point for biologic research 
head of - And today, it is the fountain- 
of the new knowledge where all segments 
dental profession—particularly those 
done * children such as most of you 
noels — Ook for better methods of diag- 
d treatment for our citizens of to- 


my vanta in 
pr ge point on the House Ap- 
lations Committee, I have watched the 
of — . with a great deal 
good „ with, if you'll forgive me, a 
been measure of personal pride, for I have 
tions 8 involved with its appropria- 

ce the Institute was born in 1948. 
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Some idea of the growth of the Nation's 
dental research and training programs today 
can be seen in the Institute’s appropriation 
history. Ten years ago their total budget 
was somewhat less than $2 million. In 1956 
it was still below $3 million. The following 
year, 1957 it jumped to $6 million, and by 
last year it had ascended to a little over $15 
million. Just last month a joint House- 
Senate conference approved a budget of al- 
most $1744 million for the current fiscal 
year. This is a 300-percent increase over 
the 1957 budget, and tonight I would like 
to discuss some of the broad implications of 
this level of support for dentistry. 

But first I want to depart for a moment 
and say a few words about dental health in 
general. We all know that the American 
public is interested in good health—yet the 
high prevalence of dental neglect among both 
children and adults, is indeed a sad commen- 
tary. National statistics indicate that very 
limited attention is being paid to children's 
teeth at the most crucial period for pro- 
tecting them against damage in later life. 
Public apathy about adequate dental care 
is difficult to understand. One obvious ex- 
planation is the fact that many individ- 
uals simply do not feel that such care is im- 
portant, In 1 recent report on 16 com- 
munities in California, for example, only 
3 percent of a large group of 17-year-olds 
were free of dental decay. 

Not totally unrelated to this public apathy, 
I am sorry to say, is the occasional indiffer- 
ence of the local professions. The sophisti- 
cated public of today expects their dentists 
and their physicians, and the professional 
societies to which they belong, to initiate 
and take part in local and statewide health 
programs. They like to feel that someone 
cares about the health of their community 
as a group. Such programs—if successful 
require active participation and forceful 
leadership from the professions—the kind we 
see at work right here in the great State of 
Rhode Island, and the kind we have repre- 
sented here tonight. The Rhode Island So- 
clety of Dentistry for Children is dedicated 
to improving the dental health of our young 
citizens, and almost a quarter of all prac- 
ticing dentists in the State are active mem- 
bers of this society. Moreover, I happen to 
know this is the highest percentage of par- 
ticipation in any State in the Union. Each 
of you here—by virtue of your profession, 
your specialties, and your affiliation with this 
great soclety—possesses a depth of knowl- 
edge about the oral health status of children. 
You probably know that in this country less 
than one child in eight needing orthodontic 
treatment is now being cared for. You may 
also know that children born with cleft lips 
and palates are accumulating at a rate of 
about 8,000 per year, and only a fraction of 
these tragically afflicted children are receiv- 
ing the extended care needed for rehabilita- 
tion. I would wager that most of you know 
there is a handicapped child born somewhere 
in this country every 15 minutes, and the 
number of persons so afflicted is close to the 
5 million mark. In our small State alone, 
it is estimated that between 13,000 and 156,000 
families have an intimate knowledge of this 
problem, So pressing is the problem, that 
President Kennedy has recommended that we 
establish a new National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development that would 
inelude a center for research in child health 
as well as other broad-ranging health re- 
search activities, 

Proper dental care for the handicapped 
child is a unique problem of national impor- 
tance, and here I want to say that I am ex- 
tremely proud of the pioneering efforts of our 
own Samuels Dental Clinic in this special- 
ized field. Their programs, under the able 
direction of Dr. Michael Messore, and with 
the enthusiastic support of this society, have 
in the space of 3 years established an out- 
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standing reputation thro 8 
land and other parts of the rin eal me 

Also, I am proud that the State of Rhode 
Island was the first in the country to include 
a definite orthodontic program in its public 
welfare services. This, too, came about 
through the pioneering efforts of your society 
and the Samuels Dental Clinic. 

History shows that the dental profession 
has consistently responded to the challenges 
of providing and maintaining necessary oral 
health for those who desire these services. 
Public health educational programs that 
emphasize dental care have stressed the 
importance of routine examinations and 
treatment. A better understanding of oral 
disease, improved concepts of preventive 
dentistry, the development of newer tech- 
niques, and the increased use of auxiliary 
personnel have all made it possible for the 
profession to offer more and better service in 
spite of the decreasing dental-population 

Yet, there still remains an astonishin 
backlog of untreated dental problems. There 
are ominous signs of early periodontal prob- 
lems in half of our 20- to 30-year-old citizens, 
advanced pyorrhea in half of the middle-aged 
population, and serious involvement with 
virtually every one by the time they reached 
retirement, Nationally, dental decay affects 
almost everyone, including 90 percent of 
school age children, and the accumulation 
of untreated teeth far exceeds the capacity 
for treatment. And, if I haven't made my 
point, it is a disquieting commentary that 
almost one-third of all who reach middle age 
today are without any natural teeth, Ob- 
viously the dental profession has not yet ac- 
complished its primary objective, the preven- 
tion of oral disease. And until this is done, 
the dental health needs of the country can 
never be adequately met. 

The key man in any effort to provide dental 
care to more people has been and will always 
be the dental practitioner and particularly 
those specializing in children’s dentistry. 
However, to simply maintain the present 
leyel of dental care in a rising population, 
without allowing for an increase in demand 
for care, would require at least 134,000 
dentists by 1975. This is about one-fourth 
more than can be expected at the present 
rate of graduation for dental schools. Today 
the ratio of dentists to population is ade- 
quate to provide about a third of our people 
with comprehensive care. Superficially, the 
solution would seem to be to triple the num- 
ber of dentists. But even if this were a last- 
ing solution, and it is not, it is not easily 
done, because dentistry is in direct and oft- 
times unsuccessful competition with the 
other professions for promising students. 

The fluoridation of community water sup- 
plies has and will continue to have a pro- 
found and beneficial effect on oral health 
in the years ahead. Since 1950, the dental 
profession has had this potent weapon that 
reduces tooth decay by at least 60 percent. 
Yet in the entire country less than 25 per- 
cent of the people are protected by this 
safe, economical, convenient, preventive 
measure, and most of these people live in 
the larger cities. Only 5 percent of the 
towns under 2,500 persons are now fluori- 
dating their water, and it has been esti- 
mated that at the present rate of accept- 
ance, the goal of 100 percent fluoridation 
will not be reached for over a century, In- 
cidentally, when I argue for fluoridation— 
and I often do—I know my house is in order, 
because 9 out of 10 persons in the State of 
Rhode Island are now receiving fluoridated 
water. But until a larger segment of the 
American public ceases to be impressed by 
the arguments of health and other faddists, 
that fluoridation is dangerous, immoral, un- 
constitutional, or unscriptural, the true po- 
tential of the health measure will remain 
untapped. 
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These things I have mentioned—increas- 
ing the number of dentists, educating the 
public, accepting fluorida are all 
a necessary part of the dental health pic- 
ture. But, gentlemen, they will never be 
enough, for in the final analysis they are 
only stop-gap measures. 

The American Council on Education in 
their recent report on the status of dentistry 
in the United States pointed out that one 
scientist, if he should discover a means of 
preventing or reducing periodontal disease, 
for example, might do more for the Nation’s 
oral health than several thousand practi- 
tioners. 

This essentially is the philosophy of Con- 
gress with regard to support of our Nation's 
research and training programs. Such pro- 
grams, supported by Federal grants have 
in recent years become the most effective 
driving force behind our total national effort 
in the dental sciences. A great variety of 
studies now underway in dental schools 
are generating important scientific knowl- 
edge, and new programs continue to exem- 
plify the increasing scope of dentistry. 

Many areas of research need are con- 
stantly being brought to the attention of my 
committee through citizens’ testimony. One 
of these, for example, is in the field of con- 
genital anomalies, where we are now giving 
particular attention to the study of the cleft 
lip and palate syndrome. Grants already 
awarded place emphasis on an integrated 
team approach to the cleft palate problem 
and, quite importantly, they are also de- 
signed to train investigators and practition- 
ers in this complex field of inquiry. 

Recognizing the manpower problem and 
the opportunity to increase the quality of 
dental services by the use of auxiliary per- 
sonnel, Congress appropriated funds last year 
for the establishment of a new training pro- 
gram for undergraduate dental students. 
These grants are made to dental schools to 
establish, as an integral part of their under- 
graduate course, formal programs for teach- 
ing students to work effectively with chair- 
side assistants. Here, the long-range pur- 
pose is to offset a decline in the supply of 
dental services. I might add that one of 
the important pilot studies that provided a 
sound basis for this national p was 
carried out at Woonsocket here in the State 
of Rhode Island. Scientists working in the 
new $4 million dental research laboratory in 
Bethesda (we just dedicated that building 
last May) are probing ever closer to the cause 
of the major oral diseases. For example, in 
testimony before my committee this year I 
was told that the specific bacteria that cause 
tooth decay in certain animals have now 
been identified. These scientists also suspect 
that human dental decay may be caused by 
a single bacteria, and if this proves to be 
the case, the problem of its eventual control 
by vaccination or chemotherapy is certainly 
within the realm of possibility. 

The comprehensive health program which 
President Kennedy outlined in his message 
to Congress this year includes specific recom- 
mendations for substantial Federal aid to 
education, and there are many congressional 
proposals that would make Federal funds 
available for the building of more schools 
and the training of more dentists. I have 
again this year introduced legislation pro- 
viding for wide-ranging support for dental 
and medical education. I have also pro- 
posed legislation that will not only bring 
us closer to the goal of more adequate sup- 
ply but will also help us attain higher 
standards of dental education. One of 
these is a scholarship bill that will permit 
dental schools to select applicants of high 
intellectual promise from an increased num- 
ber of applicants stimulated by the avail- 
ability of scholarships. The second of these 
bills would provide operating grants to 
schools, make it possible to provide for ex- 
panding enrollments, and supply necessary 
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funds to improve the quality of instruction. 

In conclusion, even though I am not a 
dentist, I am immensely proud of my honor- 
ary membership in the American Dental 
Association. I am certainly not a scientist, 
but I have followed with keen interest the 
progress of dental research both in Gov- 
ernment laboratories and in our Nation's 
dental schools. I am not a dental educator, 
although, I think I recognize the problems 
of molding a dental curriculum that will 
serve both the needs of general practice and 
research. But while I am perhaps none of 
these things, I do share a special obliga- 
tion to understand your needs, and to legis- 
late in their behalf. 

As I look around this year, it seems as 
never before, that public health, particu- 
larly better health for our children, is very 
much in vogue, and this is good. I say it 
has been in vogue in this State and this 
community for a long time—due to the high 
professional skills and the quality of leader- 
ship associated with organizations such as 
the Rhode Island Society of Dentists for 
Children. 

Gentlemen, it has been a distinct pleasure 
to be with you this evening. 


Why Should These Co-ops Enjoy Special 
Tax Privileges? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 26, 1962 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article by a 
former Member of Congress, the Honor- 
able O. K. Armstrong, on the subject 
“Why Should These Co-Ops Enjoy Spe- 
cial Tax Privileges?” This article ap- 
pears in the February issue of the 
Reader's Digest: 

Wuy SHOULD THESE Co-Ops ENJOY SPECIAL 
Tax PRIVILEGES? 


(By O. K. Armstrong) 


Last May, Prank Gallup, a fertilizer dis- 
tributor at Grand Island, Nebr., appeared 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in Washington to complain: “I am 
likely to be forced out of business in the 
next few years. It is not because I give poor 
service or sell an inferior product. It is 
because my competitors get tax favors that 
I don't.“ 

Who are Gallup’s privileged competitors? 
They are huge cooperatives which, though 
they are actually big-business corporations, 
enjoy special income tax and antitrust priy- 
ileges denied their business competitors. 
These greedy organizations are using their 
tax-free profits to take over competing 
private businesses that have had to pay up 
to 52-percent corporation tax on their in- 
come. The result is a serious and growing 
erosion of free enterprise. 

Recently I traveled through the States 
of the Great Plains and the Southwest. I 
saw many private grain elevators standing 
empty and idle, while all around were ele- 
vators owned by cooperative companies, filled 
and busy. In many areas of the South I 
saw private cotton gins struggling to com- 
pete with co-op gins. Earl B. Hobbs, oper- 
ator of a cotton gin in Lubbock County, 
Tex., explained: “I pay from 30 to 35 per- 
cent of my earnings to the Federal Govern- 
ment as income taxes. My competitors, the 
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coopertalve corporations, pay practically no 
income taxes, but use their profits to take 
over private businesses.” 

Records kept by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture on 16 co-op grain terminals tell 
a typical story. Since 1939, largely by pur- 
chasing competing firms, these 16 big co-ops 
have increased their assets from $6,600,000 to 
nearly $200 million. Most of this expansion 
was financed with millions of dollars of tax- 
free earnings. 

Originally, cooperatives were set up by 
farmers to buy their supplies and sell their 
produce. By buying and selling as a group, 
in large quantities, the farmers could get 
better prices. The farm co-ops filled a real 
need for rural families. To encourage their 
formation, Congress granted them broad in- 
come tax exemptions. 

Until World War II the co-ops’ exemption 
was no real hardship on competitors; the tax 
rate was low for everybody. World War II 
changed that. Today corporations pay 30- 
percent tax on earnings up to $25,000 and 
52-percent tax on all beyond that. But not 
the co-ops. They can escape the tax by de- 
claring their earnings as patronage dividends. 
Actual payment of the dividend is up to the 
co-op directors and is often postponed in- 
definitely. Many co-ops pay their members 
only part of their earnings in cash—perhaps 
as little as 10 percent; then they give them 
stock or credit for the rest. The members 
pay income tax on the cash, but court deci- 
sions have held the credit in most cases to 
be nontaxable to the members, even though 
deductible by the co-op. 

It is this untaxed retained income that 
many co-ops use to expand into all sorts of 
enterprise, in unfair competition with tax- 
paying businesses. 

The unfair advantage enjoyed by the co-op 
is clear: Suppose a co-op fertilizer association 
and a competing private fertilizer firm each 
produce and market 100,000 tons of fertilizer 
at $68 a ton, each at $18 a ton above cost. 
By mere paper allocation the co-op can retain 
the entire $18 per ton income tax free for 
capital investment, But its taxpaying com- 
petitor must pay $9.30 of its $18 per ton in 
Federal Income tax alone—with only $8.70 
left for capital investment and dividends. 

There are some 9,800 farm co-ops in the 
United States, with a membership of nearly 
7% million. Many of these cooperatives still 
serve the farmers primarily in marketing and 
buying, and offer very little threat to in- 
vestor-owned businesses. But other large 
combines of farm co-ops, using their tax-free 
earnings, have expanded into manufactur- 
ing, processing, mining, transportation, ware- 
housing. They handle every type of gen- 
eral merchandise. They make and supply 
building materials. They manufacture feed, 
fertilizer and petroleum products. They 
motor vehicles, and even own banks and 
Insurance companies. 

Expansion of the Southern States Coop- 
erative, Richmond, Va., is typical: From 1924 
to 1958 this organization earned $66,380,386, 
of which only $17,370,550 was paid to its 
members in cash. Today Southern States 
Cooperative operates seven fertilizer plants 
turning out more than 300,000 tons annually. 
It operates a supply service handling more 
than 2,000 items of merchandise. With two 
other co-ops, it owns and operates an oil 
refinery in Texas. 

Consider another example—the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association, a market- 
ing cooperative in St. Paul, Minn. In late 
1958 this co-op bought the McCabe Co., 4 
72-year-old grain-handling firm, for $4,800,- 
000. The sale included elevators and f 
mills at 57 locations in Minnesota, Montans, 
and the Dakotas. In August 1960 the co-op 
purchased 37 additional country elevators 
from another company. About the same 
time it moved into soybean processing bY 
the purchase of the Honeymead Products 
Co.'s plant at Mankato, Minn, for $6 mil- 
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lion—largest soybean-processing facility in 
the United States. Last September it an- 
nounced acquisition of the plant of the 
Minnesota Linseed Co., 93-year-old processor 
farm produce and merchandiser of paint 
mer varnish. The big co-op is easily absorb- 
10 & the cost of building its grain empire, and 
Ex is doing so out of tax-free earnings. 
M the sale of the long-established 
Cabe Co., McCabe's president said, “Our 
co-op competitors could spend all their 
gs On plant improvement; we had to 
Pay 54 percent of ours in Federal and State 
ncome taxes. We just couldn't compete.” 
Many co-ops have combined to form 
regional organizations and thus have the 
of even more capital for manufacturing, 
Processing, and distributing goods. A survey 
19 58 by the Department of Agriculture in 
> oor disclosed that the 25 principal regional 
wi Peratives had total sales of $1,332,406,868, 
th net earnings of $37,057,483. Fifteen of 
ny co-ops paid no Federal income taxes, 
— the rest paid only $2,379,196, or 6.5 per- 
nt of their income. If these enterprises 
sam been taxed as were corporations in the 
paid’ lines of business, they would have 
sm, $19,045,948 in Federal income taxes, or 
© 52 percent of their earnings. 
leg 5 years big regional co-ops have 
fai eee to set up plants and take over 
dre eies in distant areas—an operation not 
sete of when tax exemption was first 
of 5 The Cotton Producers Association 
Woy te Ga.. bulit up an elaborate net- 
Bbates affiliated co-ops operating in 10 
Cun in the South and Southwest. They 
factors Operate cotton gins, fertilizer-man- 
Diane E plants, poultry and processing 
Peanut They are also involved in pecan and 
grain. processing and in drying and storing 
took In December 1956 this huge co-op also 
over the Georgia Peanut Co. and 12 


aMliated arms. 

¥ Oficials of cooperatives attempt to 
Song their favored tax status by declaring 
bers 2 are merely agents for their mem- 
Of the a that the earnings are the property 
its to Patrons, and therefore not really prof- 
compete co-op organization, Hard- pressed 
to 8 answer that when co-ops refuse 
and Sere the savings due the patrons, 
manufact instead ot expansion into 
they apa ing and processing of all kinds, 
and se their alleged status as buying 
— agents for small groups of 

Both 


Rennes President Eisenhower and President 
to the 15 have recommended amendments 
provide Revenue laws which would 
Ke equitable taxation of cooperatives. 

has emphasized that “this situa- 
fair ang be corrected in a manner that is 
Competing at to both the cooperative and 
D, Mane business.” Congressman WILBUR 
House wo of Arkansas, chairman of the 
Must or ars and Means Committee, which 
legisiag; o nate revenue bills, promises that 
recommend, Keeping with the President's 
Congress ation will be considered by this 


n Jeaders of the big co-ops have urged 
of 8 that would put all the burden 
them A On the patron members, forcing 
but PL on income credited to them 
Spok by the co-ops for investment. 
consistens 5 tor private business firms have 
not unc J, pposed this plan as unfair, if 
ative esengtitutional. “The tax on cooper- 
Income ‘at Should be levied where the 
Paul Toa act is, not some place else,” says 
Manutact man, secretary of u fertilizer- 
Should 8 firm in Los Angeles. “Co-ops 
all e Subject to the income tax upon 
Petitors at the same rute as their com- 
Tt ja 

han is virtually impossible to estimate the 
lost pres of Millions of dollars of revenues 
leges, H — Present special co-op tax privi- 

ever, just treatment for all busi- 
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nesses, rather than increased revenue, should 
be the main objective. 

“We in private business ask for no special 
favors, only for fair treatment,” F. Peavey 
Heffelfinger, head of a large grain company 
in Minneapolis, told me. “We are not afraid 
of co-op competition if given tax equality.” 


The Great Adventure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hartford Times recently discussed edi- 
torially the serious problem that faces 
the Nation in educating young men and 
women for careers in science. It makes 
the point most significantly that today’s 
frontiers are largely in the laboratory— 
what Dr. Vannevar Bush once called the 
endless frontier. I believe this editorial 
stresses the serious nature of the problem 
we face. 

It makes special reference to one phase 
of this problem which I have studied in 
detail. This is the question of students 
and professionals in the biological sci- 
ences, to do the research necessary to 
the study of life forms in extraterritorial 
worlds and to assist the medical studies 
designed to aid our space pioneers. 

We have a critical shortage of people 
capable of sustaining a major effort in 
this field. I have stressed the efficient 
use of the personnel we now have, and 
teamwork in seeking national goals. I 
also believe strongly we need an intensi- 
fied effort to interest young men and 
women in this research and I have so 
stated. 

I think the Times editorial is a cogent 
and forceful contribution to a solution 
of our problems. If our youngsters real- 
ize the need and the opportunities, and 
if the facilities and instruction is made 
available to them in timely fashion, we 
can meet this challenge: 

THE Great ADVENTURE 

("To all those who may be within the 
sound of my voice or who may follow your 
stories in the papers, I want to emphasize 
the great, new, and exciting field of the 
sclences.“ President Kennedy to the press.) 

It was a coincidence, no doubt, that at 
about the hour the President was appealing 
to the youth of the Nation to consider ca- 
reers in sclence when choosing a vocation, 
a representative of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration was in New York 
City trying to recruit engineers and techni- 
cians to work on the most exciting and 
promising scientific venture in the history 


of man—the exploration of space. 
Dr, Abe Silverstein, Director of NASA's 
Lewis Research Center in Cleveland, told 
reporters in New York that one of the justi- 
fications of the great expense of the Ameri- 
can space effort is that it stimulates the 
training of new specialists in science. 
NASA actually takes very little of the 
Nation’s scientific and technological man- 
power away from industrial jobs of more 
immediate productivity, but it is no doubt 
responsible, through the glamor of its proj- 
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ects, for the decision of many thousands of 
youngsters to take u h 
ee wc bs P physics, chemistry, 

President Kennedy mentioned a dearth of 
students in the biological sciences, These 
too, have their place in the Plans of the 
space pioneers. There will be special med- 
ical studies to be made, perhaps exotic life 
forms to be studied on alien planets. The 
personnel of space exploring trips will need 
medical officers. 

In a recent article in the Saturday Evening 
Post on the attitudes of American youth, 
Dr. George Gallup and Evan Hill reported 
a complacency and satisfaction with things 
as they are. This is not Universally true, of 
course. There are still many young men 
and women whose imagination is fired by 
the challenge of the future and who will 
dedicate their lives to making changes for 
the better in our way of life. But the 
tendency to resist change is deplorable, 
Somehow, youth is not being taught one of 
the basic facts of life: There is no stasis in 
nature. Life never stands still, It progresses 
or retrogresses. This is true of biological 
organisms and social organizations. 

All of this is just $3 language to express 
the need for a pioneer spirit. Today's fron- 
tiers are largely in the laboratory and its 
offspring, the spaceship. Crewmen for space 
exploration will be easy to find, for there 
will be few places and many applicants to 
fill them. But just as essential are the men 
at the microscope and test tube, and they 
are not coming forth as fast as we need them. 


Some Timely Arguments Against 
VHF-UHF Deintermixture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted, I am 
pleased to insert herewith in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a statement by Mr. 
Lawrence H. Rogers II, executive vice 
president, Taft Broadcasting Co., which 
presents some very timely arguments 
against the proposed VHF-UHF deinter- 
mixture. Every Member of the House is 
urged to give careful attention to Mr. 
Rogers’ comments: 

Television, like all forms of radio broad- 
casting, depends upon use of the air for 
transmission. 

In order to understand this phrase “use 
the air” we must contemplate two facets of 
the problem: (a) the legal or constitutional 
aspect, and (b) the technical aspect. 

The Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, makes it perfectly clear that all 
use of the airwaves for radio transmission 
must be subject to license in the public 
interest, convenience, and necessity. Con- 
gress, in its infinite wisdom, coined that 
phrase in defiance of all subsequent at- 
tempts to define it. The important thing is 
that the Commission must not let too many 
people use too much of the air at the same 
time, or the result would be chaos. Inter- 
ference would destroy our broadcasting serv- 
ices and endanger the national defense 
aspects of radio spectrum use. 

Now, in the technical sense, what is this 
word spectrum“? We all recognize the 
light spectrum as the familiar rainbow, 
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Subject to refraction, white sunlight breaks 
down into bands of color; red, orange, yel- 
low, green, blue, indigo, and violet. In 
much the same way, electromagnetic waves 
in the atmosphere, or beyond it, break down 
into such subdivisions, known as the radio 
spectrum. Just as there is not an unlimited 
number of basic colors, so there is a limit 
to the usable width of the radio spectrum. 
Every time you radiate or transmit a radio 
signal, you use up some of that radio spec- 
trum; which means that particular space 
cannot be used for something else. 

Thus, when television came along, most of 
the known radio spectrum was already used 
up for some kind of radio service. There- 
fore, some unoccupied spectrum space was 
selected by the FCC for television in what is 
known as the very high frequency ranges. 
Technically this is about from 60 megacycles 
to 200 megacycles. Some of this area of the 
radio spectrum was already in use, so we 
have two different sets of very high frequency 
channels, with regular FM broadcasting and 
some other services in the middle. Even 
after the assignments were made in 1945 for 
commercial television, it was discovered that 
the art was not well enough advanced to 
have solved all the problems. The first 
channel wouldn’t even work right. So 
channel 1 was deleted and turned back to 
aviation use, and we had 12 commercial tele- 
vision channels, numbered for public con- 
venience from channel 2 to channel 13. 

This means that only 12 channels had to 
supply all the demand for television stations 
for the entire United States. Now why this 
scarcity? Well, you have to understand how 
much room in the air one television channel 
occupies. One TV channel takes up 6 mega- 
cycles, What's a megacycle? It's a 1,000 
kilocycles. What's a kilocycle? It’s one of 
those subdivisions on your ordinary AM 
radio set. There are roughly 1,000 kilocycles 
from the lowest numbered radio station to 
the highest numbered. Therefore, it takes 
six times as much space in the air for just 
one TV channel as it does for all the radio 
channels on your entire set. Thus, 12 tele- 
vision channels take up 72 times as much 
of the public’s airspace as all the AM radio 
stations in the land; and, there are over 
3,000 of them on 103 channels. 

Thus a shortage of channels. The FCC 
doesn't believe you can adequately cover the 
entire United States using only those 12 
VHF channels. The Commission feels that 
the Communications Act requires them to 
allow more stations, and the Commission is 
right. 

So the Commission opened up television 
broadcasting to 70 new channels, still 6 
megacycles wide, occupying 420 megacycles 
of spectrum space, or 4,000 times the space 
occupied by your AM radio, way up the spec- 
trum in what is known as ultra-high fre- 
quency range, or UHF, Why did they find 
all this space available? Because no one 
had yet invented a way of generating good 
strong signals for broadcasting at such ultra- 
high frequencies. Now these channels are 
in operation, and it has been found that 
there can be television broadcasting at these 
high numbers. In fact, there are about 75 
commercial stations on the air in these chan- 
nels, including our station WKYT in Lexing- 
ton. So the Commission believes it will be 
necessary to make more use of the UHF 
channels in order to satisfy the need for 
more stations, and we agree with the Com- 
mission. 

But this is not the whole story. 

The UHF frequencies provide an inferior 
service to the VHF because a comparable 
signal, able to be broadcast and received by 
as many people as VHF, is simply not tech- 
nically possible. 

When considering radio waves, you must 
remember that the higher the frequency the 
more these pesky waves resemble light. That 
is, at a low channel a television signal will 
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seem to bend around a corner and roll down 
into a valley. A high VHF channel, or a 
UHF channel, will bounce off a hill and 
leave a shadow area behind it. In fact, in 
the UHF, even the leaves on the trees have 
a profound effect upon reception of signals. 

Exhaustive studies reveal that the average 
VHF channel in average terrain will provide 
& quality service over a radius from the 
transmitter of 60 miles. The average UHF 
channel, under similar circumstances, will 
provide a coverage pattern over a radius of 
35 miles. But this does not take into account 
the excessive number of holes, or pockets, 
in this area due to shading of hills, trees, 
buildings, or whatever other obstruction may 
dot the terrain. 

Now about these studies I referred to. 

In 1956 the FCC invited the television 
industry to join in an all-out technical at- 
tack on what it called the effort to make 
UHF television as good as VHF television. 
The FCC developed the Television Alloca- 
tions Study Organization, known as TASO, 
which made a comprehensive enginecring 
study, The results were published in the 
TASO report of March 1959. From the re- 
port and from its principal author, Dr. 
George R. Towne, dean of engineering of 
Iowa State University, came the following 
facts: 

“Under practical conditions UHF signals 
are lower rather than higher, than VHF 
signals for the same transmitter power and 
antenna locations.” 

“Deep nulls are more frequent at UHF 
than at VHF. 

“Data in the TASO reports show another 
serious problem at UHF, namely the deleteri- 
ous effect of trees in the neighborhood of 
receiving antennas. These effects can be 
very serious in areas which are only mod- 
erately wooded. 

“Still another factor, and probably most 
important, is that at and beyond fringe 
areas, UHF field strength falls off much 
more rapidly and more completely than does 
VHF field strength. 

“The fact remains that the area served by 
a UHF transmitter is very substantially less 
than that served by a lower powered VHF 
transmitter.” 

Now we ask you to recall your schoo] days 
geometry. The area of a circle is found by 
the formula „r? This means “pi,” or 
roughly 3.14 times the radius of a circle, 
multiplied times itself, will give you the 
square measure inside a circle. Let's ex- 
amine the comparison of area served by a 
VHF station and a UHF station, all things 
being equal, more or less, The VHF station 
will serve 60 miles times 60 miles times Pi 
(3.14), or a total of about 11,300 square miles. 
The UHF station will average out to 35 miles 
times 35 square times pi, or a total of about 
3,800 square miles. In area alone, the typi- 
cal VHF station will place a usable television 
signal over three times as many square miles 
as its equivalent opposite in the UHF. 

Now, what has al! this to do with you, and 
with us? 

The FCC has made it plain it is dissatis- 
fled with the coverage of the United States 
by a joint VHF-UHF system; and, therefore 
it Intends to change all television stations to 
UHF assignments throughout the Nation, 
And in this 4 to 3 decision by the Commis- 
sion there is no partisan issue, The majority 
was 2 and 2, the minority, 2 and 1. 

At last we come to the meat of the ques- 
tion: The FCC's proposed shift to an all- 
UHF television service. 

Where we differ from the FCC is in the 
theory that the simple answer to the prob- 
lems of the industry is merely to put more 
stations on the air. We have heard, in radio 
and TV the good old chestnut monopoly 
rolled around so much that we have had to 
coin new words like duopoly, and oligopoly, 
to describe the real or imagined need for 
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more stations to provide a more diversified 
service, 

We categorically reject the notion that 
more stations will improve the product. In- 
deed, if you want the classic example of this 
theory in action, one need only look at AM 
broadcasting, wherein the number of sta- 
tions on the air has increased from about 
900 to 4,000 in less than 20 years. The re- 
sulting plethora of stations has resulted not 
in an upgrading of quality of service, but 
the exact opposite. It has deteriorated the 
technical excellence to the point where it 
is all but impossible to find a reliable night- 
time radio service outside the shadow of a 
transmitter tower; and, it has spawned the 
cultural blight on our teenagers that is de- 
scribed in some quarters as contemporary 
progressive music, in others as rock ‘n’ roll, 
and more accurately as the “screamin’ mee- 
mies." It is true that almost every town in 
America has its own radio station. It is also 
true that most cities have too many radio 
stations, and that economic necessity calls 
for programing by the lowest common de- 
nominator in all too many instances. 

We feel certain the same thing will re- 
sult in television if a wholesale effort is 
made to multiply the number of stations by 
deterioration of VHF standards, or by shift- 
ing all stations to the UHF. The economic 
facts of life do not yet permit us even to 
contemplate placing television transmitters 
in some of the small towns that now have 
radio stations. And even when that unlikely 
day arrives, it will be necessary for every- 
one of the present VHF viewers to buy an 
antenna, a booster or a new set to get any 
picture at all. 

This is why we are convinced that nation- 
wide competitive television means the con- 
tinuance of what we have plus the orderly 
addition of UHF assignments as they become 
feasible. The shift to all UHF, we are con- 
vinced, would be suicidal—suicidal to an in- 
dustry which has only begun to discover some 
of the operating facts of life in major mar- 
kets—suicidal to the Federal Communica- 
tions which puts such a plan into operation. 

Now, you might logically ask, where is all 
the pressure coming from to make the FCC 
want to adopt such a drastic plan? 

Mostly it comes from would-be operators 
who see a pot of gold at the end of every 
imaginary TV license. The notion that a 
television station means enormous profits 18 
as widespread as it is untrue. 

It also comes from UHF operators who 
have had, and are having, a tough time com- 
peting on an equal footing with superior 
facilities of VHF stations, The Commission 
has attacked this problem by a plan they call 
deintermixture, which would eliminate VHF 
stations in markets where there are UHF 
stations. This is but the first step in the 
Commission's master plan to eliminate gl! 
VHF assignments. 

One quick answer that will be supplied by 
proponents of this plan is that by doing 
what we have described you will create & 
scarcity of facilities which will force the es- 
tablishment of new smalltown stations in 
every one of the cities or towns in these new 
blank areas, thus giving great impetus to 
the diversity of local expression available 
to the American public via television. 

This is a snare and a delusion for several 
reasons. Very few smalltown stations 
aspire to as much as a hundred thousand 
dollars a year of gross sales. Operating such 
a radio station on a minimum investment 
is a very tough proposition. Should an 
entrepreneur risk a minimum of a half mil- 
lion dollars for a UHF television station in 
one of these towns, it would still be neces- 
sary for every rsident in his town to buy 
a converter and an antenna to receive the 
station on his set. Meantime, the resident 
would have lost service from as many as 
four metropolitan stations providing regu- 
lar daily competitive three-network service 
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to the community. It is doubtful he would 
be in the mood to buy anything. Equally 
important, the station operator, having 
no audience, would go through the heart- 
breaking costly and laborious experience that 
everyone who has ploneered this business 
before him has gone through. The vicious 
circle of no audience, no programs, and no 
Programs, no audience. 

Networks, with their ples sliced twice as 
Many ways, with twice as many stations, 
Would naturally reduce their station pay- 
ments. The network franchise would be- 
come the most important key to survival; 
and the Federal Government would have 
Succeeded in turning over control of an 
entire communications machinery to the 
Controlling giants in New York, under the 
Mistaken guise of spreading the ownership 
and control. 

Again, it is the public who is the big loser 

ause networks simply cannot force an ad- 
Vertiser to pay for extending his program 
into markets that are too small to justify 
his expenditure. No matter how much pres- 
Sure is applied from Government, the law of 
Supply and demand still controls the market- 
Place. This would require drastic changes 
in operation of networks, as a result of which 
Station revenues would very likely disappear 
altogether, as they have done with radio net- 
tga An all-UHF television industry will 

Sreeted by private shouts of joy from the 

networks because it would insure their 
absolute domination of every affiliate in every 
greet until someone develops a quick and 
method of programing television lo- 
Cally as has been done in radio, I'm sure 
h of you care to contemplate the possible 
orrors of a video equivalent of rock n' roll. 

We believe the implications of this pro- 

new replacement service are entirely 
$00 clear to you for us to have to explain it 
further. We know that many sincere and 
h cated people are working on what they 
Onestly belieye to be a serious public prob- 
+ We do not doubt the sincerity of their 
belt solutions. On the other hand, we 
x eve that if the general public knew what 
thet strophic change lay in store for them 
$s t you, their representatives in the Na- 
nal Government, would receive a storm of 
Protest unlike anything in history. We hope 
you will be sufficiently alarmed over this 
Prospect that you will undertake to inform 
Yourselves of every possible aspect of this 
Problem, 
new what do we propose? Are we merely 
— Proponents ot the status quo? Ot course 
are not. We are in a growth business. 
1— are proud to serve the public, and we 
b pire to grow in this service and develop 
E RAT growth in the size and scope of our 
Points et We cannot do this by sitting on 
st hands and by asking you to preserve the 
m Quo. And we cannot do this by re- 

Oving existing TV service from millions of 

erican homes. 
uk äre convinced that both VHF tele- 
thane and UHF television are essential to 
+5 tuture growth of the medium, and thus 

he public interest, One of the principal 
ents to the success of UHF TV until 
has been the reluctance of manufac- 
fact to spend the extra money in manu- 
und all-channel receivers; and the 
public n dable reluctance on the part of the 
thas © to buy a UHF-equipped set where 
It ia are no UHF stations to be received. 
fac felt that if all television sets manu- 
merce for shipment in interstate com- 
Ceive were required to be equipped to re- 
Stat all television channels in the United 
would’ namely both VHF and UHF, that this 
automatically start to improve this 

the Of available receivers in the hands of 
Inte, Public. While we deplore any Federal 
vention in business that smacks of dis- 
suppl tion or tampering with the law of 
ced 2 and demand, we must recognize the 
Or a technical standard that will make 
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the expanded use of UHF a practical reality, 
Therefore we ask that you urge the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
through its chairman, Oren Harris, to sched- 
ule hearings into legislation of this kind 
immediately. There are numbers of bills al- 
ready introduced to do exactly this: namely, 
to require manufacturers to equip all sets 
for both U and V for shipment in interstate 
commerce. Hearings on these bills will have 
the effect of giving a full public airing of the 
problem which we have outlined to you to- 
day. It may be that most Members of Con- 
gress would reject such a requirement. We 
are not for it, on principle. But we are for 
a full hearing on the whole subject before 
any drastic changes are made that will have 
such profound effects upon your constitu- 
ents, our public—in short, the entire Nation. 

Secondly, we urge your support of imme- 
diate hearings into another set of bills which 
refers to the Commission's attempt to stam- 
pede into UHF before sufficient technical 
data are available to support their theories. 

We have tried to explain the technical 
data which are now available. In addition, 
you granted last year an appropriation for 
the FCC of $2 million to conduct a techni- 
cal study into the feasibility of UHF in 
covering large metropolitan areas and “can- 
yon” cities such as New York. In this ap- 
propriation request, the FCC assured Con- 
gress that the study was necessary in order 
to solve the problems outlined here today. 
Yet they have already proposed the solution 
with this wholesale shift to UHF, while the 
New York tests which you appropriated $2 
million to conduct have hardly begun. 

H.R. 9267, introduced by Congressman 
Roperts, and H.R. 469 by Congressman 
Grant, both of Alabama, speaks to both the 
points we have raised: all-channel receivers, 
and an injunction against changing stations 
from VHF to UHF. 

Admittedly the FCC is faced with terrible 
problems, Among them are allocations, the 
full development of UHF, the usefulness of 
educational television, and the worldwide 
use of satellite transmission. 

But not a single one of these problems 
can be solved or alleviated by this proposed 
shift to UHF. 

You gentlemen in Congress hold the key. 
The key involves two immediate steps upon 
the resumption of the session in January: 

1. Restraining legislation or a resolution 
requiring the FCC to complete its New York 
tests before any further UHF rule-making 
or allocations. 

2. Consideration of the problem of all- 
channel receivers to make possible a future 
orderly growth for UHF. 

In conclusion we would present another 
statement from Dr. Towne, dean of engi- 
neering at Iowa State: 

“So far no mention has been made of one 
question which is of really basic importance. 
This is the question of whether or not the 
public really needs additional television 
service. This is a question of basic policy. 
If the public really needs, say double the 
amount of television service which it now 
receives, there should be no thought of 
abandoning either the UHF or the VHF 
region. Both should be used as both would 
be needed.” 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout these early months of the 
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year there fall a number of sad anniver- 
saries. They are the anniversaries of the 
birth of a number of small nations, com- 
posed of freedom-loving peoples, who 
found in the chaotic and kaleidoscopic 
events of many years a chance to forge 
their own affairs in liberty. 

They are sad anniversaries because 
their freedom and liberty as nations was 
short lived. Indeed, tragedy stalked 
them, first through counterrevolution 
and the imposition of tyranny, then 
through repressive government, through 
war and punishment. On January 22, 
the Ukraine marked the 44th anniver- 
sary of its independence—but an anni- 
versary of the type I have described 
above. 

The spirit of freedom lives on in the 
Ukraine and in the minds and hopes of 
many who have escaped from tyranny 
and look forward to the day when free- 
dom will return to their native land. I 
hope that day can be soon. 


Constitution Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, during the 
86th Congress the Honorable James A. 
Byrne introduced a bill—House Joint 
Resolution 605—providing for the crea- 
tion of a Federal Commission to prepare 
plans for the celebration of the 175th 
anniversary of the creation of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, It was my privilege 
to submit the report of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, which considered the bill, 
to the House of Representatives. The 
bill was passed by the Congress, signed 
by the President, and became Public Law 
86-650. 

An elaborate year-long celebration of 
the 175th anniversary of the U.S. Con- 
stitution will be held during 1962 in 
Philadelphia, where the document was 
conceived and ratified. 

The flags of the 50 States will fly from 
Independence Hall during the year, and 
each State will be honored for a full week 
in order of its acceptance into the Union. 
All 50 will be honored during Freedom 
Week, June 27 to July 4, and during 
Constitution Week, beginning September 
17. 

The Governor of each State, or a rep- 
resentative, will attend weekly cere- 
monies throughout the year at Inde- 
pendence Hall, as one flag after another 
is raised. The mayor of the city will 
be the host. 

The first program took place on 
Wednesday, January 3. The remaining 
flag raising ceremonies will be held on 
Tuesdays, except during Freedom Week 
and Constitution Week. 

The Governor of Delaware, which was 
first to ratify the Constitution, was pres- 
ent at the opening ceremony. The Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, second State to 
ratify, participated in the second week 
events. 
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At the end of the year will come Alaska 
and Hawaii, admitted to the Union in 
1958 and 1959, respectively. 

The ceremonies will be under the di- 
rection of the Philadelphia Committee 
for the 175th Anniversary of the Consti- 
tution. 

Each week's ceremonies will feature a 
color guard, representing the different 
branches of the armed services. During 
January, there will be a Navy color guard 
for the flags. A band and bugler will 
play. 

Among organizations participating 
will be the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the Descendants of Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, and 
the Colonial Dames of America. 

The Boy Scouts of America, Girl Scouts 
of America, the National Commission of 
the 175th Anniversay of the Constitution, 
and the National Park Service, which 
operates Independence National Park, 
also will take active parts in the weekly 
ceremonies. 


Who Pays for “Cheap” Gas? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a digest of 
a very able article by Arthur K. Lee, 
chairman of the board, United Cities Gas 
Co., which has been published in the 
Public Utilities Fortnightly for January 
4, 1962, be printed in the Appendix to 
the RECORD- 


There being no objection, the digest 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT OTHERS THINK: COSTLY “CHEAP” Gas 


(Eprror’s Nore—The following review item 
is in essence a digest of a longer and more 
complete article by Arthur K. Lee, board 
chairman of the United Cities Gas Co. of 

. Mr. Lee’s article in full text is 
slated for publication in our issue of January 
18. The abbreviated form was also prepared 
by Mr. Lee.) 

Efforts to revive the Harris bill for de- 
control of gas producers since its veto by 
President Eisenhower in 1956 have met with 
no success, but neither has effective regula- 
tion. New contracts for gas were being writ- 
ten by pipelines at 12 cents to 15 cents per 
thousand cubic feet in 1955 versus 23 cents to 
26 cents (including tax) in 1960, a unit in- 
crease of 100 percent. The average cost, be- 
cause so much gas was contracted for 10 to 
20 years ago at 5 cents to 10 cents, advanced 
only from 10.8 cents in 1955 to 15.9 cents in 
1960, a unit increase of 50 percent. But the 
average is accelerating, indicating that the 
accumulated lower-priced gas purchases are 
being exhausted. Sales of gas in 1960 ex- 
ceeded 8 trillion cubic feet interstate, and 3 
trillion cubic feet intrastate, for a total of 11 
trillion cubic feet, which means that the in- 
crease in average field prices alone cost con- 
sumers annually over $500 million and will, 
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at the new purchase prices, which are being 
rapidly approached, exceed $1 billion. 

But even this is only the beginning. Con- 
tending originally that a part of the over- 
supply of gas carried in partially empty lines 
at any price would result in saving for resi- 
dential and firm industrial consumers, the 
two-part rate came into general use. Its 
chief merit today in my opinion is conceal- 
ment of charges. From 1954 to 1960 it has 
been used by pipelines, with the consent of 
the Federal Power Commission, to shift or 
“tilt” increasing gas costs from cheap inter- 
ruptible gas sales to residential and other 
firm consumers, with the result that today 
the latter are paying the major part of the 
increased gas costs for both themselves and 
the interruptible users. I believe that at 
least 3 cents per thousand cubic feet out of 
the total increase in average field prices has 
been so “tilted.” The “tilt” of a 3-cent in- 
crease from the “commodity” segment of the 
two-part rate to the “demand” segment at 
100-percent load factor becomes a 7.5 cent in- 
crease for a 40-percent load factor user. Res- 
idential and other firm consumers of inter- 
state gas are therefore paying their own in- 
creased field cost and contributing nearly 
$150 million to interruptible gas costs and 
other expenses, which is greater than any 
possible saving from the sale of interruptible 


gas. 

I believe in the sale of interruptible gas. 
It can be done profitably without subsidy 
from other sales. Every regulatory agency, 
both State and Federal, should consider 
that: 

Every $1,000 transfer of gas costs by pipe- 
lines and/or distributors from the com- 
modity to demand (interruptible to firm) 
segment of the two-part rate causes an over- 
charge of approximately $2,500 to residential, 
$1,987 to commercial, or $1,430 to firm in- 
dustrial consumers or a combination thereof. 

I do not say either pipelines or distribu- 
tors are making unreasonable returns. I do 
say that by the tilt pipelines force all dis- 
tributors to increase charges 2½ times as 
much to residential customers as both the 
pipe line and particular distributors realize 
therefrom in combined profits. 

An American Gas Association task force or 
committee has recently published a report, 
stating that after exhaustive investigation it 
found: 

1959 volume of sales of inter- 
ruptible gas (million cubic 


Eaa a Sr cr 2, 645, 917 
Revenues (gross, I presume) - $747, 013, 000 
Net revenue (profit, I pre- 

Bums) Sos a ee $391, 944, 000 


The report indicates that it included not 
only operation of interstate pipelines, in- 
cluding direct sales, but also 1,149,915 
mm.. of intrastate sales and the profit by 
distributors upon all these sales. No state- 
ment of expense is made but the only con- 
clusion which can be arrived at is that it 
is the difference between gross and net rev- 
enue, or $355,069,000. Reducing these fig- 
ures to units results in: sales 28.2 cents per 
thousand cubic feet, profit 14.4 cents, ex- 
pense 13.8 cents. We know from Federal 
Power Commission reports that average field 
cost of all interstate shipments that year 
was 146 cents or 0.8 cents greater than 
committee's total expense allowance, and 
I know from published data and experience 
that there are costs in transmitting gas 
1,000 miles, even though partially empty 
lines, such as additional compression, higher 
insurance and taxes, additional employees, 
and unpredictables. But let us say that a 
fair charge would be about one-half the 
transport charge for firm gas, and assign 
it 11 cents per thousand cubic feet. A charge 
of 5 cents per thousand cubic feet for dis- 
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tributors’ overall expense as against about 
a 25-cent charge to other gas for similar ex- 
pense should be more than fair. 


[Cents per thousand cubic feet] 


t 14.6 
Transportation ͤ 222 11.0 
e cieee 5.0 

Total expenses 30.6 


Per thousand cubic feet versus committee, 
13.8 cents. Net loss: $62,637,000 versus com- 
mittee profit of $391,944,000. 

The cost of overhead and operation of dis- 
tribution laterals, metering stations, etc. 
to direct customers should approximate the 
distribution charge of 5 cents per thousand 
cubic feet on that unknown portion of direct 
interruptible sales which did mot pass 
through distribution systems. 

An additional charge which is being 
shifted from interruptible to residential gas 
is the difference between average“ and “new 
contract” gas purchases. Residential and 
firm industrial consumers have furnished the 
assured markets which have provided FPC 
authorization, financial ability, and earning 
capacity for cvery pipeline, and are entitled 
to buy their gas at the average contract in- 
ventory price thereby created. Day-to-day 
interruptible sales can only provide some 
additional profits if the gas is sold for a price 
not less than its maximum replacement cost 
at time of sale, plus a reasonable transporta- 
tion charge. The sale of grain at average 
instead of replacement cost on a rising mar- 
ket would put a string of grain elevators into 
insolvency in 30 days. If pipelines are al- 
lowed to continue to use average costs in 
making interruptible sales, residential gas 
will have to pay 1 to 2 cents per thousand 
cubic feet more each succeeding year, not 
eyen stopping with 25-cent gas, to replace 
gas now being given away to interruptible 
low-priced consumers. 

Another point of unfairness to residential 
consumers is the use of pipelines to make 
direct or nonjurisdictional sales. Neither 
revenue nor profits on direct sales by pipe- 
lines are credited to the cost of residential 
service. The FPO has no control over these 
sales although they occupy over 28 percent 
of firm line space, and sales are made at 
much below other firm sales. They should 
meet the same requirements and rates as 
other interstate gas sales. 

This brings us down to the question of 
what to do about it. Gas is a commodity 
and its transportation is a service. Pipeline 
firm rates should be in two parts, but not 
a two-part rate, one fixed on average cost, 
the other on transportation service costs a5 
now regulated. A second rate should be 
provided for line filling interruptible sales 
based on reduced transportation charges 
regulated by FPO and a competitive com- 
modity price fixed by pipelines without FPC 
approval at not less than amount of the 
pipeline’s maximum cost of an equivalent 
volume, 

As an outline of formulas, I offer the 
following: 

FIRM GAS 

F-1 commodity: Average approved cost per 
thousand cubic feet during preceding year. 

F-2 transportation: All other charges, in- 
cluding operating, overhead, and return, 
fixed by Commission after hearing. 

INTERRUPTIBLE GAS 

I-1 commodity: Pipelines may fix nego- 
tiated ratable volume and common price of 
gas not less than average price of their high- 
est cost of an equivalent volume of gas 
during the month or year of sale. 

I-2 transportation: Fixed by Federal 
Power Commission upon application or their 
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Own motion as a fair and reasonable charge 
for that service. 

The above rates, put into effect in lieu 
Of present two-part rates, will accomplish 
the following: 

1. Allow the complete use and filling of 
Pipelines as is now accomplished but only 
on a profitable replacement gas basis. 

2. Stop shifting costs from interruptible 

firm gas. 

3. Segregate and reveal inequitable charges 
now concealed by the two-part rate. 

4. (a) Stop subsidizing of cheap inter- 
Tuptible sales in large industrial centers by 

għ prices to residential users in smaller 
residential cities. 

y (b) Stop subsidizing of cheap interrupt- 
ble sales by high prices to residential users 
in the same city. 

5. Introduce competition which does not 
exist today and which cannot be effective 
While pipelines are allowed to sell inter- 
Tuptible gas based upon low-cost averages 

tead of cost of replacement. 

6. Stop new purchase of gas by pipelines 
1 costs and charges greater than interrupt- 

le users are willing to pay, which in turn 
Will help the Federal Power Commission in 

Producer prices by areas. 
a 7. Encourage producers to offer pipelines 
duced seasonal prices to help meet com- 
Petition if they desire to continue maximum 
Sales during the summer months. 

8. Prevent discrimination between classes 
x Pipeline two-part rates and place full 
*gulation of distributors’ rates to consumers 
in State utility commissions or other local 
authorities only. 

r 9. Combination of F-1 and I-1 charges will 
esult in a consolidated gas cost equaling or 
Slightly exceeding average for current year 
and will relieve residential and other firm 
pay of later payment of high replacement 


ARTHUR K. LEE, 
Chairman of the Board, 
United Cities Gas Co. 


Views on Atomic Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


`~ Friday, January 26, 1962 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Science Monitor, in an article 
Published January 17, has done a great 
Public service by calling attention to the 
Observations of the noted Cornell Uni- 
tae professor and distinguished in- 
national nuclear physicist, Dr. Hans 
A. Bethe. 5 
Dr. Bethe has made penetrating com- 
3 on such vital subjects as Soviet 
imag, the “balance of terror,” arms 
tation, and civilian defense, and I 
urge my colleagues to give this article 
eir most thoughtful consideration: 
BETHE Gives Views ON A-DEFENSE 
(By Neal Stanford) 
cee are not many natural scientists who 
Ps talk simply enough so the’ layman can 
uderstand them and who also have enough 
Pubie experience to compete with the mili- 
ary and politicians for the newsman's 
attention, 
$ Dr. Hans A. Bethe, Cornell University pro- 
kozy national and international figure in 
uclear physics, is one of this scarce breed. 
peg what he has to say about Soviet test- 
S, the “balance of terror,” the shelter pro- 
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gram, arms limitation, and other subjects 
gets attention. 

The other day he spoke at length, and 
with notable insight and pertinence on 
many matters involving the country and 
the world, including the following observa- 
tions and comments: 

The Soviet Union cut the fallout from 
their 60-megaton test by using a lead jacket 
around the fusion materials. This reduced 
the fallout—especially that which might 
have fallen on their own country. 

A 100-megaton weapon exploded at 30 
miles altitude would set fire to almost any- 
thing within a 30-mile radius; blast destruc- 
tion would extend 20 miles; firestorms might 
extend to a 60-mile radius. 


BOMBERS REQUIRED 


A 100-megaton weapon, however, cannot 
now be carried by existing Russian ICBM's, 
but could be carried by their larger bomber 
planes. - 

The United States could build 100- 
megaton weapons if it wanted to. The dif- 
ference is that the United States never ad- 
vertised its 25-megaton weapons, while the 
Russians talk about “a naked show of 
power.” 

There is not much difference between 100 
and 10 megatons from the military point of 
view. A 10-megaton bomb can destroy most 
any city., A simple rule is 10 megatons, 10 
miles of destructive radius. 

The United States has had 10-megaton 
weapons since 1954; the Soviets since 1958. 
The United States has 500 B-52's to deliver 
them, also 1,000 B-47’s. 

What prevents the Soviets from attacking 
the United States is our capability to re- 
taliate, known as the strategy of deterrent. 
This “balance of terror” is most uncomfort- 
able but a necessary part of life in the 
H-bomb-missile age. 

While the United States got the headstart 
in nuclear weapons, the Soviets took it in 
ICBM’s. Sputnik was in the end a very good 
influence, accelerating our military research 
and development. 

The ICBM has made surprise attack easier, 
giving only 15 minutes warning. This puts a 
premium on first strike. 

Also, as only part of the force of the de- 
fending party is expected to survive, force 
needs to be many times that actually needed 
in war. 

But this situation is reversed by other fac- 
tors. y 

By putting Minuteman ICBM's in under- 
ground silos, it would take a direct Soviet 
hit to knock one out. , They are being built 
far enough apart so one Soviet ICBM can 
knock out only one Minuteman, 

“The fact the Minuteman is a solid-fuel 
missile makes it instantly ready for use. 

“It is my opinion we are building a more 
useful missile force than the Russians." 
Because of the Polaris and the Minuteman 
(one that can't be located, the other that 
can't be destroyed easily) the danger of sur- 
prise attack is greatly reduced. 


SECURITY ENHANCED 


Polaris and Minuteman therefore con- 
tribute to the security of the United States, 
to a less unsure attitude on the part of the 
military, and thus to the stability of the 
military situation. 

Many of the Soviet tests were in the 1- to 
5-megaton range, the range suitable for a 
Russian solid-fuel missile similar to Minute- 
man. 

“I hope this is the right interpretation, for 
it will remove any incentive for the Russians 
to strike first.” 

Another desirable consequence of invul- 
nerable missile sites, as Dr. Bethe sees it, is 
that secrecy loses its value. If the sites 
cannot be destroyed it will no longer be 
useful for the enemy to know where they are. 
This may make it possible for the Russians 
to open their country. 
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However, there is this disadvantage to 
having invulnerable missile sites. The 
enemy may then make the main targets the 
big cities. 

This in turn increases the importance of 
shelters. The Defense Department's shelter 
booklet is “a very good and well-balanced 
pamphlet.” It says correctly that no shelter 
program can prevent the death of millions; 
but it also says if war comes other millions 
can be saved by shelters. 

“But I do not feel there is any real effective 
civil defense to nuclear warfare; nor is any- 
one going to come up with a really effective 
antimissile missile. 

“It is not that antimissile missiles cannot 
be built, but decoys can make it impossibie 
to distinguish them from missiles, and so 
many can be sent at one time that they 
saturate the radars. 

“As a whole, the picture today appears to 
me one of increasing strength and security, 
but with ever-present danger.” 


Carl Vinson: ROA’s Minuteman of 
1962—No Man Has Made Such an 
Indelible Imprint on Structure of Na- 
tion’s Military Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, I 
wish to pay tribute to one of our most 
distinguished Members. 

The dean of this body is one whose 
innate genius and great wisdom have 
meant a great deal to many of us, as 
well as to our country. 

No Member of this body has directed 
a more effective school for younger 
Members than has the Honorable CARL 
Vinson. It has been my privilege, and 
my great profit, to serve under his chair- 
manship since I came to the Congress in 
the 77th Congress. If I know anything 
about the military responsibilities of the 
Congress, and of the vastness of the 
Nation’s military problems, it is because 
I had Cart Vivson as chairman of my 
committee—first in the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and later when the com- 
mittees were merged, on the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

Many honors have come to CARL 
Vinson. We know for a long time he 
has been recognized as the “admiral” 
of the House. His great service to the 
country has been cited on numerous oc- 
casions. 

One of the finest honors to come to 
him is in his selection by the Reserve 
Officers Association of the United States 
as the citizen who has contributed most 
to the national security shared by the 
people of the United States in these 
times.“ “Admiral” Vinson will be given 
this formal award—as Minuteman of 
1962—at ROA’s annual midwinter ban- 
quet on March 2, here in Washington at 
the Sheraton-Park Hotel. Many Mem- 
bers of this body will join with this 
great patriotic organization on that eve- 
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ning in paying tribute to our colleague 
whom we admire so greatly and to whom 
so many are indebted. 

An article from the February issue of 
the Officer, monthly magazine of the 
ROA, tells briefly of some of the high- 
lights of his career, and is offered here- 
with for the information and pleasure 
of the Members of Congress: 

CARL Vinson: Ros’s MINUTEMAN OF 1962—No 

Man Has MADE SUCH AN INDELIBLE IMPRINT 

on STRUCTURE OF NATION'S MILITARY Forces 


(Chairman Cart Vinson, of the House 
Armed Services Committee, will be honored 
by ROA as the Minuteman of 1962 at the 
national council banquet March 2 at the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

(The award, ROA's most cherished, is pre- 
sented each year for outstanding service to 
the country. It has gone in the past to 
Hugh M. Milton, former Assistant Secretary 
and Undersecretary of the Army; Bryce N. 
Harlow, assistant to former President Eisen- 
hower; Chairman Richard Russell of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee; and David 
Sarnoff, chairman of the board of the Radio 
Corp. of America. 

(The article below about Mr. VINSON was 
written by Louis R. Stockstill, congressional 
editor of the Army, Navy, Alr Force Journal. 
Mr. Stockstill knows “Uncle Cart” well, hay- 
ing recently written a series on him for 
the journal, with a reprint by the Reader's 
Digest. His wife, Anita, is one of Mr. VIN- 
son’s secretaries. 

(Mr. Stockstill is a veteran of the World 
War II 10th Armored Division. He has cov- 
ered military activities on Capitol Hill for 
more than 11 years, prior to which he was 
a member of the Pentagon press corps. He 
also has instructed in national news report- 
ing at George Washington University.) 

(By Louis R. Stockstill) 


Cart Vinson, of Georgia, is the senior 
Member of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. When he celebrates his 50th year of 
congressional service in 1964, he will have 
been a Member of the House longer than 
any man in the history of the Nation. 

Yet, today, at 78, the powerful chairman 
of the House Committee on Armed Services 
is more vigorous and energetic than many 
freshmen Congressmen. He moves in a 
swirling vortex which engulfs and exhausts 
those around him. He arrives daily on Cap- 
itol Hill before some Members of the House 
and Senate are out of bed. He schedules 
appointments, meetings, conferences, hear- 
ings, and other activities in such depth and 
with such rapidity and lack of formality that 
many go unrecorded. 

At times, he even becomes engulfed in 
his own maelstrom. 

After meeting individually with the Secre- 

of Defense, the Secretary of Labor, 
the Attorney General, a former Secre- 
tary of the Army, a sub-Cabinet officer 
and several lesser luminaries one day last 
year, he opened a textile discussion with 
a hundred House colleagues, herded a major 
bill to floor passage, dispatched his routine 
chores and walked to the Senate to confer 
with the Vice President on a critical foreign 
policy problem. In a brief lull at the end 
of the day, someone asked what he had 
eaten for lunch. Vinson looked nonplussed. 
“Why,” he said, "I forgot to eat.” 

The enthusiasm and dedication with 
which Vinson embraces his daily work con- 
tinually amazes his staff. He tackles routine 
House activities, the smallest needs of his 
district, even the most trivial defense legisla- 
tion with the same zeal he devotes to major 
problems of Government. All take on an 
aura of excitement under his banner. 

Yet the remarkable aspect of Vrinson’s 
energetic and enthusiastic approach to his 
job can be fully appreciated only when con- 
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sidered in relation to his long tenure in office, 
to the people with whom he has served, to 
the history he has helped write. 

Before the fledgling Reserve Officers Associ- 
ation came into existence in 1922, CARL VIN- 
son already had been a Member of the House 
for 8 years. He had voted to send the United 
States to war against Germany. He had 
nailed down his philosophy that a nation is 


only as strong as its defense, and that mili- 


tary requirements must be decided always on 
a nonpartisan basis. He had foreseen a 
growing role for seapower among the world’s 
major nations. 

By 1928, when JoHN W. MCCORMACK Ar- 
rived on Capitol Hill, Vinson had been the 
ranking Democrat on the old House Naval 
Affairs Committee for 5 years. He had helped 
blueprint the future of American aviation 
by serving, at the request of President Calvin 
Coolidge, on the historic Morrow Board. He 
had learned firsthand from Orville Wright 
and a young major named “Hap" Arnold 
some of the mysteries the skies would unveil 
in the 20th century. He had earned the 
friendship of a young Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who 
earnestly believed, as he did, in the need to 
build a strong U.S. fleet. 

When CHARLES A. HALLECK first walked 
into the House Chamber in 1935, Vinson had 
moved up to the chairmanship of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, where for 4 years he had 
been urging the construction of a U.S. Navy 
second to none. The arrival in the White 
House of his friend, Franklin Roosevelt, had 
helped him win approval for a permanent 
ship tonnage program—the farseeing Vin- 
son-Trammell Act. 

By 1940, when Harvard was awarding high 
honors to a member of its graduating class 
named John Fitzgerald Kennedy, VINSON 
had engineered the birth of the two-ocean 
Navy and had embarked on a pre-Pearl Har- 
bor buildup of planes, pilots, and airbases for 
a war that was still over the horizon, 

With the war successfully concluded, as 
29-year-old Kennedy and a west coast con- 
temporary, Richard M. Nixon, were being 
sworn in as freshman Members of the House 
in 1947, Vinson, then in his 33d year of con- 
gressional service, also began a new role. 
The old Naval Affairs Committee and the 
Committee on Military Affairs were joined 
as the Armed Services Committee, and the 
veteran legislator found himself with two 
new constituents—the Army and Air Force. 

With the same unflagging devotion and 
energy he previously had lavished on the 
Navy and Marine Corps, he now turned his 
talents to the needs of all the services—con- 
struction of a giant air arm, unification, 
missile development, strengthened Reserve 
Forces, preservation of the Marine Corps, 
continued growth of the Navy, Army mod- 
ernization, and a vast array of laws designed 
to improve the career structure of the Armed 
Forces. Impressive as were his earlier 
achievements, they soon doubled and tripled. 

In the 178-year history of the Congress, 
no man has made such an indelible imprint 
on the structure of the Nation's military 
forces. Only three times in 30 years have 
bills reported by VINsOoN’s committee been 
defeated on the floor. His long service has 
paralleled that of eight U.S. presidents, 18 
Secretaries of War and Defense, 25 Secre- 
taries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and 
53 admirals and generals who have headed 
the land, sea, and ground forces. 

Vinson was born November 18, 1883, on a 
Georgia farm near Milledgeville, the State's 
pre-Civil War capitol. By the time he 
reached school age, the buildings which had 
housed the State legislature had been con- 
verted into the Middle Georgia Military and 
Agricultural College (now Georgia Military) 
and in these historic chambers—perhaps 
prophetically—he received his early educa- 
tion. In 1902, at the age of 18, he was grad- 
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uated from the Mercer University law school 
in Macon, 29th in a class of 50. 

Back home, he launched his legal career in 
partnership with a local judge, but already 
he was attracted to the exciting world of 
politics. Soon, barely out of his teens, he 
obtained appointment as prosecuting attor- 
ney of the Baldwin Country Court, and, at 
25, he won a seat in the Georgia General 
Assembly. In his second term, he became 
speaker pro tempore. 

Rebuffed in a third-term bid (which he 
lost by five votes), he accepted appointment 
as Judge of the Baldwin County Court and 
waited patiently for another chance. This 
time, he had his eye on Washington, When 
the opportunity came in 1914, he moved un- 
hesitatingly into a fight with three wealthy 
opponents and the powerful political ma- 
chine of Richmond County, waged a hard- 
hitting battle and emerged victorious. 
Fifteen days before his 31st birthday, he took 
his seat In the 63d Congress—the youngest 
Representative in the Nation. 

In his first major floor speech on the sub- 
ject of national defense, 18 months later, 
Vinson postulated his conviction that the 
country’s military needs must ever be de- 
termined without political pressure. “I am 
a Democrat,” he said, “but my country ‘and 
its safety comes ahead of any party.” He 
has never deviated from this concept. 

In the same speech, Vinson looked at the 
great stretches of ocean separating the con- 
tinents and accurately predicted the future 
growth of the world's navies. When 4 
vacancy opened up the following year on 
the Naval Affairs Committee he moved into 
the seat where he was to become “the father 
of the two-ocean Navy,” and from which he 
was to help guide the United States to 4 
position of world leadership on the seas. 

By 1923, Vinson was the ranking Demo- 
crat on the committee. In 1931, he became 
its chairman, Except for two brief periods 
of Republican control, he has occupied the 
chair of that committee or its successor, the 
Armed Services Committee, ever since, sternly 
inculcating those who serve with him in 
his nonpartisan approach to national 
security. 

One of the highest tributes he will ever 
receive has been paid to him by those Mem- 
bers of Congress who served their ap- 
prenticeship at his side. Vice President 
LYNDON JOHNSON, Senator MARGARET CHASE 
Smirn, House GOP-Whip LESLIE ARENDS, 
among others, proudly label themselves 
“graduates of Vinson College.” 


Forty-fourth Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 


SPEECH 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
week of January 22, 1962, we celebrate 
the 44th anniversary of the proclamation 
of the Ukraine as a free and independ- 
ent Republic. 

We recall the high hopes for freedom 
of the Ukraine people resulting from the 
historic action of their National Council 
of Kiev in 1918. The years of independ- 
ence for this proud people were trag- 
ically brief, for in 1920, the Russians 
brutally subjugated the citizens of the 
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Ukraine and have held them in bondage 
since that time. 

Despite determined Kremlin efforts to 
Suppress liberties and to brainwash the 
Populace, these freedom-loving people 
have never accepted the Communist 
yoke. these past four decades, 
they have written an indelible record of 
fierce opposition to Soviet dictatorship. 

The Ukraine is the largest non-Rus- 
Sian nation under Soviet imperialism 
With a national history originating in 
the 10th century. Our remembrance of 
this fact means much to them and serves 
to put the Kremlin on notice that the 
Principle of self-determination remains 
a fundamental part of our foreign pol- 
ley—not only for the Ukraine—but for 
all Communist-enslaved peoples of the 


Partnership in Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 26, 1962 


i Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
eave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address delivered by me at the National 
Philia Foundation luncheon at the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, New York City, on 
anuary 13, 1962:, 
Remarks or Hon. Joun E. Foaarty, U.S. 
‘ATIVE, SECOND CONGRESSIONAL 
Disrricr or RHODE ISLAND, aT NATIONAL 
HEMOPHILIA FOUNDATION LUNCHEON ON 
Sarunpay, January 13, 1962, AT 12 NOON AT 
One STATLER-HILTON Horer, New YORK 


aes is a great pleasure for me to be invited 
inc on a group whose interests in improv- 
the Nation’s health run parallel to my 

» Not only are we all interested in as- 
the ne & healthy and prosperous Nation, but 
— hee of such voluntary health agencies 
trate National Hemophilia Foundation illus- 
with the kind of hand-in-hand cooperation 
eee Federal Government which is par- 
pri ly gratifying to those of us who are 
of Vileged to play a role in the development 

Federal health programs. 

period when some are wondering 
role of the Federal Govern- 


® to give you some impression of the ways 
an hich Federal activities are cooperative 
Ta Supplemental without being dominating. 
S select no better instance of partnership 
ealth—governmental and voluntary 

te the National Hemophilia Foundation. 
— 55 me say that my own interests in the 
the of medicine and health have grown with 
Rai hampe I have been in Congress, repre- 
for os & the Second District of Rhode Island, 
that er 20 years now, and for a major part of 
time Ihave had the rare opportunity and 

Ae nsibility of being chairman of the Sub- 
abe ttee on Appropriations for the De- 
fare ent of Health, Education, asd Wel- 
„ In this period I have become increas- 
aware of the ever-greater impact that 
ing on eral research expenditures are hav- 
research programs in the life sciences. 

those who fear a suppression of pri- 
expenditures as Federal activity in- 
Leen 3 Support of biomedical research, 
lems y Say that there are so many prob- 
Of disease remaining before us that 

are problems enough for all. 
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For those who say that the percentage of 

non-Federal funds has greatly decreased in 
relation to Federal funds, over the past 20 
years, I have a ready answer. While the per- 
centage of non-Federal funds has decreased, 
there has at the same time been a remark- 
able increase in the actual amount of non- 
Federal assistance to medical research. In 
1940, some $42 million’ was spent by non- 
Federal sources for medical research; today 
the amount is estimated to be around $335 
million. It seems to me that this is clear 
proof that Federal funds have stimulated, 
rather than suppressed, private expenditures 
for medical research. 
For those whose doubts linger, let me 
come back to this foundation, whose board 
of trustees and those present today repre- 
sent several thousand dedicated workers do- 
ing their part to combat one well-known but 
rare disease. 

By its nature, hemophilia is a rare di: is 
Yet every literate man knows that its in- 
fluence may well have changed the course 
of European history because Queen Victoria 
happened to carry the gene of this disease, 
and through her daughters carried it into 
the reigning houses of Spain and Russia, 
The bleeder's disease may appear in any 
family; when it appears in a family in high 
position—such as the last Czar of Russia 
it may promote the interests of a Rasputin 
and influence vast events. But wherever it 
appears it visits tragic difficulties which 
those of us more fortunate hardly realize. 
Perhaps it is well for us to try to imagine 
what it would be like to be afraid that the 
common, everyday task of brushing one’s 
teeth might expose us to the possibility of 
a dangerous loss of blood. This frightening 
prospect is just one of the daily burdens of 
the sufferer from hemophilia. 

It is one of the purposes of your founda- 
tion to disseminate just this kind of infor- 
mation. The greater the public understand- 
ing of the disease, the greater the support 
of research in hemophilia. 

The work done by your foundation since 
its inception in 1948 is impressive indeed. 
As members of this group you have been 
responsible for the raising of thousands of 
dollars to be used in the treatment and care 
of the afflicted, through your several State 
and local groups. 

Although you are a relative newcomer in 
the field of public health, I am sure that 
the families with afflicted children never 
questioned the newness of your help but 
were grateful that someone was interested 
enough to give them assistance as well as 
helping to supply the large quantities of 
blood so often needed, 

Although you are a relatively small or- 
ganization in the field of public health, I am 
sure that the husbands with hemophilia 
never questioned the size of the organiza- 
tion that helped them get and hold a job 
so that they could be useful and productive 
members of society. It is not the size of an 
organization that is important: it is the 
quality and effectiveness of the organization, 
These qualities are needed in the alleviation 
of human suffering. And this foundation 
has been able to fill a human need which 
others have left unanswered. 

It would be difficult to say which of your 
many activities is the more important. The 
grants and funds given for research and 
fellowships are important, but not more 
so than the financial assistance you give 
to hemophilia victims. Your registration 
of all hemophiliacs, your educational ef- 
forts with them, and your help in the 
maintenance of blood and plasma banks 
are equally important and beyond mere 
praise—a worthy effort of which you may 
be justly proud. 

But all of our efforts in medical research 
are completely overshadowed by the prob- 
lems of disease and disability still confront- 
ing us. I would like to restate my views, 
briefly, here, today. 
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The conquest of communicable diseases 
in the first half of this century has shifted 
the emphasis in medical research to the 
chronic, metabolic and degenerative dis- 
orders. Apart from the tragedy and un- 
happiness they cause, disease and disability 
are estimated to cost this Nation $35 billion 
a year. Only through medical research and 
its application can these losses be reduced, 

In the 1930's it became apparent that a 
major trend in the country was toward 
an aging population, with more and more 
people subject to chronic diseases whose 
control would be more and more essential. 
Accordingly, Congress in 1937 established 
a National Cancer Institute, and by 1949 
six additional research Institutes had been 
authorized for the investigation of other 
specific disease categories, I am, of course, 
referring to the National Institutes of 
Health, the chief research arm of the Public 
Health Service. The chronic diseases are 
reflected in the names of some of these 
Institutes—Arthritis and Metabolic Dis- 
eases, Cancer, Heart, Mental Health, Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Blindness. And this is 
proper, in my view, when you realize that 
there are more than 70 million people in 
this country with one or more chronic 
diseases, 

The role that the National Institutes of 
Health plays in biomedical research today is 
a significant one. While it is carrying on 
scientific work in its Institute laboratories— 
there are 8,700 workers at the NIH—it is 
supporting individual investigators through- 
out the Nation. To realize the pervasiveness 
of this influence one has only to scan the 
medical literature. 

Now, hemophilia is one of the chronic dis- 
eases I was talking about which NIH is com- 
batting. Practically all of the leading re- 
search scientists working on hemophilia in 
the United States today acknowledge the 
support of the Public Health Service. This 
support is coming from a variety of Institutes 
and Divisions at NIH, and covers a wide 
spectrum of research in hemophilia. 

Again, one of the leading centers for the 
care and study of hemophilia has grown up 
here in New York City under the auspices of 
a vartety cf organizations. This is at Mount 
Sinai Hospital, and I am proud to note that 
the Public Health Service supports many of 
the investigations at this center. 

I was also happy to learn that the National 
Hemophilia Foundation is supporting a proj- 
ect at Mount Sinai to develop a more effective 
means of the production of blood plasma 
through a new deep freeze“ project. I un- 
derstand that it is hoped that by freezing 
and storing the blood plasma at minus 93° 
C.—instead of minus 20° or 40° C.—a more 
efficient product will be produced which will 
retain a high degree of coagulation factor 
and will store for longer periods. 

Meanwhile, I have learned, the clinical 
center at NIH is pursuing studies on the 
biochemistry of blood coagulation with par- 
ticular reference to the development of 
better forms of therapy for various congeni- 
tal and acquired blood diseases. 

It was tremendously reassuring to me to. 
learn that even so rare a disease as 
hemophilia is being attacked by joint Fed- 
eral and private efforts. This working 
together to overcome a common scourge is 
the kind of cooperative effort that is moving 
us all forward in our advance against illness 
and disease. This is an excellent example of 
the very kind of Government and non- 
governmental cooperation which we in Con- 
gress hope to stimulate. 

I am convinced that the remarkable prog- 
ress that we have made in the past has been 
the result of this sort of sustained, coopera- 
tive effort among a variety of organizations 
at the local, State and National level. Many 
factors lie behind this remarkable growth. 
Among these factors is the public's interest 
in health, as manifest in increased tax- 
supported programs as well as in the rise of 
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the national voluntary health organizations. 

As I have observed this increased interest 
and confidence grow through the years I 
have come firmly to believe that every Amer- 
ican shares with me the desire to do every- 
thing possible to assure the best medical 
care, treatment, and rehabilitation for all 
our citizens who may be physically afflicted. 
By doing so we may avert some of the annual 
loss in human productivity, which contrib- 
utes to the mainstream of our economy, but 
this is not our sole or even main obligation. 

For, as our Nation has assumed new lead- 
ership in the medical sciences, we have dem- 
onstrated our adherence to the moral princi- 
ple that human lives are inherently pre- 
cious. We then have the obligation to up- 
hold our American heritage of humanitarian 
concern for the handicapped—as the Na- 
tional Hemophilia Foundation has been so 
successful in doing. 

In this connection, I cannot say too much 
in favor of the importance of the personal 
services that the foundation offers to hemo- 
philia victims and their families. Local 
clinics and patient services mean much to 
a person who may need continuing care 
throughout life. Families have to be helped 
in their internal adjustments; employment 
and other social problems must be solved. 
Research and patient services are recog- 
nized by this foundation to be two phases 
of one program. 

I am pleased to learn that the executive 
committee of the foundation has decided to 
broaden its program to include victims of a 
number of rare blood diseases related to 
hemophilia, As I understand it, all persons 
afflicted with inherited deficiencies of the co- 
agulation factors will now be included in 
the foundation’s research program. This 
represents your desire to serve more people 
who have similar problems, and it also re- 
flects your desire to keep in step with the 
expansion of the Nation's total medical re- 
search effort, as outlined by the President 
in his message to Congress last year. 

Medical science is making great strides, 
however small they may seem, at times, 
in its conquest of the dread diseases. We 
know much more than we knew 10 years ago, 
or 5 years ago, or even a year ago. But to 
continue to know more we must have many 
new research facilities, and many, many 
more trained investigators. č 

As President Kennedy said last year, “The 
next 10 years will require a vast expansion of 
this Nation's present total effort in medical 
research, if knowledge is to keep pace with 
human progress.” 

He concluded, in part, that “The health of 
the American people must ever be safe- 
guarded; it must ever be improved. As long 
as people are stricken by disease which we 
have the ability to prevent, as long as people 
are chained by a disability which can be 
reversed, as long as needless death takes its 
toll, then American health will be unfinished 
business.” 

We cannot afford to slow down the research 
momentum that has been so carefully and 
painstakingly built up over the years. That 
is why I urge you to join me in telling the 
people in your organizatidn, in the areas 
where you have a voice, how important it is 
that nothing interfere with the rising tide of 
Medical research in this Nation. 

It is, of course, gratifying to know of the 
President's deep personal interest in health 
and medical research, and I believe he la most 
serious in his desire to direct our best efforts 
toward the improvement of the Nation’s 
health. I am fully confident that the ad- 
ministration will move to forward research 
for the benefit of all of the American people. 

For my part, I shall do what I can in Con- 
gress to support medical and health related 
research in Governmental agencies, We can- 
not do without some of these Federal ac- 
tivities. I might mention here the recent 
discovery by Federal agents that unsafe blood 
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was being processed and mislabeled in the 
New York area. This discovery was made 
because the Government maintains stand- 
ards for the production of blood products 
which can damage or kil] if they are not 
properly handled. Every manufacturer and 
every product must be approved by the Pub- 
lic Health Service. Fortunately the blood 
was detected to be faulty, in time, so that 
there were no fatalities or illnesses. The sig- 
nificance of this action will be clear to you, 
who work with people who must have quan- 
tities of unadulterated blood to save their 
lives. I think all Americans are reassured 
to learn that a branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is safeguarding the interest of any 
one of us who, at any time, may have to use 
blood and blood products. I hope that this 
fact, and not the publicity over the discovery 
of defective blood, is the fact that remains 
with the American public. 

Yam convinced, that with research sup- 
port continuing to expand, with all of us 
working together, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that science will find the cure for 
hemophilia and other chronic diseases. 

There are some areas of hope for a cure for 
hemophilia, Iam told. Research may reveal 
a dietary supplement that may control the 
disorder. There is some progress in the at- 
tempt to isolate the antihemophilic factor 
in the blood. There are prospects for im- 
proved treatment of hemophilia, especially in 
the case of improved antihemophilic 
globulin. 

But, and I repeat, to continue this progress 
and increase the prospects for improved 
treatment, we must not allow ourselves to 
slow down in our research efforts. Through 
the activities of the Federal Government, 
through the voluntary agencies—and, as with 
this foundation, through the joint activities 
of both—we share in the responsibilities and 
the rewards of the conquest of disease. Only 
by working harder than ever, and by working 
in harmony, can we succeed. 


CAB Reports on Arctic-Pacific Air Lines 
Crash—Installment I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, ma- 
terial which I placed in the body of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on September 18, 
1961—-pages 18877-18901—points to the 
responsibility that the Federal Govern- 
ment must share for the October 29, 
1960, crash of an Artic-Pacific Air Lines 
plane in Toledo, Ohio. This tragic crash 
claimed the lives of 16 members of the 
California State Polytechnic College 
football team. The material shows that 
at the time of the disaster and for a con- 
siderable period of time prior thereto 
subject airline was virtually insolvent 
and the plane which crashed was not 
maintained in airworthy condition. 
Clearly, economic regulations of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and safety regula- 
tions of the Federal Aviation Agency 
had not been enforced by these agencies 
with due diligence; hence, the Govern- 
ment must share responsibility for the 
crash. H.R. 9475, a bill which I intro- 
duced in the last session of Congress, 
acknowledges this responsibility by pro- 
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viding just compensation for the victims 
of the crash. 

On January 22, 1962, the CAB re- 
leased a report—file 1-0047—on the 
crash which contradicts and fails to in- 
clude some pertinent facts brought out 
in the material I placed in the RECORD. 
In light of S. 1969, a bill pending in the 
Senate—it was amended and passed by 
the House on September 18, 1961—which 
would give permanent status to supple- 
mental air carriers such as Arctic-Pacific. 
I think Members of Congress should 
have an opportunity to compare the CAB 
report with facts covered in the material 
I put in the Recorp. I therefore, under 
unanimous consent, include the report in 
the Appendix of today’s RECORD: 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD AIRCRAFT ACCIDENT 

REPORT, ADOPTED, JANUARY 15, 1962, RE- 

LEASED, JANUARY 22, 1962—ARrcTIC-PACIFIC, 

INC, CURTISS-WRIGHT, SUPER C-46F, 

N1244N, TOLEDO EXPRESS AIRPORT, TOLEDO, 

OHIO, OCTOBER 29, 1960 


SYNOPSIS 


At approximately 2202 e.s.t., October 29, 
1960, an Arctic-Pacific, Inc., Super C~46F, 
N1244N, crashed during takeoff from the 
Toledo Express Airport, Toledo, Ohio. Of the 
45 passengers and 3 crew members aboard, 
20 passengers and the captain and copilot 
were fatally injured. 

N1244N of Arctic-Pacific, Inc., a supple- 
mental air carrier, was chartered to trans- 
port the California State Polytechnic Col- 
lege football team from Santa Maria, Calif. 
to Toledo, Ohio, and return. The aircraft 
took off from Toledo Express Airport on the 
return flight to San Luis Obispo in weather 
conditions of nine-tenths partial sky ob- 
scuration; zero visibility in fog; and weigh- 
ing approximately 2,000 pounds more tha? 
its maximum certificated gross weight 
47,100 pounds. The aircraft crashed approxi- 
mately 5,800 feet from the threshold of the 
takeoff runway, caught fire, and was de- 
stroyed. 

The Board has determined that the prob- 
able cause of this accident was loss of con- 
trol during a premature liftoff. Contribut- 
ing factors were the overweight aircraft, 
weather conditions, and partial loss of power 
in the left engine. 

As a result of this accident the Federal 
Aviation Agency, on October 31, 1960, 5u5- 
pended the air earrier operating certificate 
issued to Arctic-Pacific in accordance Wi 
section 609 of the Federal Aviation Act 
1958. Subsequently the operating certif- 
cate, which expired on November 14, 1 
was not renewed. : 

The FAA has also published a notice in 
the Airman's Guide and has instructed its 
tower operators to withhold takeoff clearance 
from an air carrier or other commercial aif- 
craft operated for the purpose of carrying 
passengers or property for compensation or 
hire when the prevailing visibility for the 
airport of departure or runway visibility for 
the departure runway is less than one-quar 
ter of a mile, or runway visual range Is less 
than 2,000 feet. 


INVESTIGATION . 


N1244N departed from the Arctic-Pacii¢ 
main base at the Oakland International Aif- 
port, Oakland, Calif., on October 27. 1960. 
The schedule for the flight shows that ! 
departed with a four-man crew plus one 
stewardess, and that Capt. Donald L. J. 
Chesher was the senior pilot on board. THe 
crew on board at departure were: Capt 
Donald L. J. Chesher, Capt. Robert P. Flem- 
ing, Copilot Howard Perovich, Copilot Luclen 
Tessier, and Stewardess Susan Faith Miller- 

The schedule called for Captain Fleming 
and Copilot Tessier to fly the aircraft 
Oakland, Calif, to Kansas City, Mo., wit? 
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intermediate stops at Santa Maria, Calif., to 
board the California Polytechnic College 
football team, and at Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
for fuel. At Kansas City, Captain Fleming 
and Copilot Tessier were scheduled to leave 
the flight. Captain Chesher and Copilot Pero- 
vich were then to fly the aircraft from Kansas 
City to Toledo, Ohio, off-load the California 
Polytechnic College football team, then pro- 
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ceed as a ferry flight to Youngstown, Ohio. 
At Youngstown, the crew was to lay over 
until the morning of October 28, and board 
the Youngstown University football team for 
& nonstop flight to New Haven, Conn. A 
layover of approximately 30 hours was sched- 
uled at New Haven, Conn. Captain Chesher 
and Copilot Perovich were then to 

the Youngstown University football team 
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from New Haven to Youngstown, ferry the 
aircraft to Toledo, board the California Poly- 
technic College football team, and fly to Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Captain Fleming and Copilot 
Tessier were then to rejoin the flight for duty 
back to Santa Maria and Oakland, Calif. 
Investigation revealed the following sched- 
ule was flown by the aircraft from the de- 
Parture at Oakland International Airport on 
October 27, 1960, to the time of the accident: 


Fa a a es ES A os OPE le 


Airport Time Flight |Ground Remarks Airport Time Flight Ground Remarks 
time time time time 
a ee | 
Depart Oakland. ` 
s Z 1 (0535 P. s. t. 2... 0 | Chesher in com- Departed Youngs- 1320 Z 28th (0826 0 : > 
27th). mnd: No flight town. ©.8.t. 28th). 5 88 
HA filed. ‘TSsons 
Arrived Banta Maria. 1435 ~ 27 (0635 P.s.t. 1909. Arrived New H 618 2 qro A S 
27th). trived New Haven 1615 Z 28th (1115 2:49 
Departed Santa Maria | 1611 Z 27th (0811 0 1:36 | Chesher in com- e. S. t. 28th). g 9 
ranam: FFF 2 h — 
aboard. New 125 Z h (1625 0| 2910 Ch 8 
Arrived Albuquerque. 2005 2 nm (1305 3:64 0 Haven. 8.8. t. 29th). pand oc 
st. $ A sons 
Departed Albuquer- 2144 z ath (1444 0 1:39 | Chesher in com- 5 sabes 
us. M. t. 27th). . 48 persons || Arrived Youngstown_.| 2309 Z 29th 9 1:45 0 | Approximately 42 
aboard, o. S. t. 20th). — 
Arrived Kansas City., 0110 Z 28th (1910 3:26 0 beeen 
Departed Ot. 27th). Departed Youngs- 2355 Z 20th (1888 | -....._. 0:46 | Chesher in com- 
Kansas City.] 0242 Z 28th (2042 o 1:32 | Chesher in com- town. es. l. th). mand. Ferry to 
Os. t. 27th). mund. 2d crew Toledo. 
disembarked at Arrived Toledo. 0057 Z 30th (1957 1:02 0 
Kansas 8 e Toles o. 8. t. 29th). 
persons s partod Toledo 0301 Z 30th (2201 f... 04 | Chesher in com- 
Arrived Toledo 0523 Z 28th (0022 2:40 0 | 43 persons dem- est th : mand. 45 
Departed ? EE. t. ). barked at Toledo. aboard, A t 
Toledo. 0708 Z 28th (0208 = . 1:46 | Chesher in com- crashed at 2202 
C.s.t. 28th). moade held to es.t. during take- 
` oungstown. 
Arrived Youngstown_.| 0800 Z 28th (0300 0:52 0 | Cheshor slept in air- = ; 
i E. s. t. 28th). port lounge. 
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tain time. 


On MaN was ferried from Youngstown, 


to Toledo, Ohio, Saturday, October 29, 
bra At the time of arrival of the aircraft 
Toledo, the weather conditions were: sky 


micay obscured, visibility three-fourths 


fog. 
reve wing the arrival at 1957 eg. t. records 
Were gat 150 gallons of 100-octane fuel 
and 8 to the left and right center tanks, 
the gallons of 91-octane fuel were added 
bring any and right front auxiliary tanks 
the total fuel aboard to 1,062 gallons. 
was put in the aft tanks nor were 
tanks checked for any fuel by the 
age Nine gallons of oil 
ons to the right engine, 

pe gallons to the left engine. 
the Toes rologlst-tschnlelan on duty at 
u cdo Express Airport, US. Weather 
visited 8 Stated the pilot of N1244N 
2030 and Office for a weather check between 
Weather 2100 hours. At the time of this 
Press briefing, the weather at Toledo Ex- 
Seura: do gets was recorded as partial ob- 
: Visibility one-sixteenth of a mile 


meteorologist 
res shout 2115, the 
Weather station to utilize the direct 


g a figh At this time, he was 
given ryt 2100 aviation weather anos Yor 
tion was ty. No further weather informa- 
the piot, en during this final contact with 
day at zod or low stratus were reported all 
v ledo with conditions 
pug ceiling and visibility zero to 
17758 to 1.300 feet and visibility 2% 
showed a cord Special observation at 1,658 
Miles in fog al Obscuration, visibility 2 
Og. This partial obscuration caused 


All 
— the remainder of this report 


1 
are 
tandard based on the 24-hour 


4 Central standard time, 


+ Eastern standard time. 


by the fog continued to be reported until 
after the accident. The visibility deterior- 
ated steadily so that the 1,900 observation 
showed %,-mile visibility; a special observa- 
tion at T showed 1/16-mile visibility; and 
all observations from 2133 until after the 
accident showed visibility zero in fog. 

The transmissometer on runway 07 at 
Toledo Express Airport was not functioning 
properly during the briefing of Captain Che- 
sher. This was discovered shortly after 1856 
and, in accordance with existing instructions, 
the remark “RNVNO” was appended to all 
subsequent aviation weather sequence re- 
ports for Toledo Express Airport, indicating 
the nonavailability of runway visibility in- 
formation. 

Investigation disclosed that following the 
weather briefing, Captain Chesher returned 
to the Remmert-Werner rámp, where N1244N 
was parked, and the passengers and cargo 
were loadad aboard the aircraft. At this 
time Captain Chesher made a walking tour 
of the ramp in an effort to determine where 
aircraft were parked, and Copilot Perovich 
made a walkaround inspection of the air- 
craft. Captain Chesher then returned to 
the aircraft, and at approximately 2138 the 
engines were started. 

Personnel who assisted in the refueling 
and starting of the engines stated they 
could barely observe lights at a distance of 
160 feet at the time the engines were started. 
These witnesses state the engines started 
without any difficulty or Other 
witnesses stated the density of the fog was 
fluctuating. A 

At approximately 2139, the pilot of N1244N 
called the tower for taxi clearance and was 
cleared to taxi to runway 25. The pilot re- 
quested takeoff on the ILS runway and was 
recleared to runway 07, to hold short of the 
runway, and to use extreme caution due to 
the unlighted aircraft parked on the ramp. 
Toledo Express Airport weather at this time 
was obscuration; zero visibility in 
fog; nine-tenths of the sky obscured by fog. 
Arctic-Pacific, Inc. minimums for takeoff 
from Toledo Express Airport were 300 feet 


ceiling and 1-mile visibility, or 400 feet ceil= 
ing and three-fourths-mile visibility on the 
sliding scale. 

The pilot advised the tower controller that 
he knew the location of the parked aircraft 
because he had made a walking tour of the 
ramp. The pilot then asked the tower con- 
troller if the taxiway lights were on and was 
advised that everything was wide open, 
meaning that all lights were at full inten- 
sity. Refueling personnel with flashlights 
assisted in directing the pilot down the 
ramp to the entrance of the taxiway. 

At 2150, the tower advised N1244N that 
they had his clearance when he was ready 
to copy. The pilot then asked for the mag- 
netic bearing of the runway and was advised 
that it was 069°. The tower then delivered 
the following clearance: “44 November is 
cleared to the Oklahoma City Airport via 
Waterville Victor 47 to Findlay, Victor 14, 
climb to and maintain 7,000, Cleveland Cen- 
ter on 127.9 and on tower release; if unable, 
stand hy on Findlay Radio.” 

The pilot then advised that his destina- 
tion was Kansas City and not Oklahoma 
City and that he wanted preferred routing. 
The tower personnel requested a change in 
the flight plan from the Cleveland Center 
and while the change in flight plan was re- 
ceived, the aircraft was cleared into position 
on the runway to hold. At 2155, the cor- 
rected clearance was delivered to N1244N as 
follows: 44 November is cleared to the Kan- 
sas City Airport via Victor 92 Joliet, Victor 
262, Victor 10. Maintain 8,000. Contact 
Chicago Center 127.45; if unable, 1284— 
tower release.” 

N1244N was then asked by tower personnel 
how many runway lights he could see. The 
pilot of the aircraft answered, “three lights,” 
and then asked how far apart the lights were. 
The tower operator replied that the lights 
were about 300 feet apart. 


The runway lights at Toledo Express Alr- 
port are approximately 200 feet apart. 
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At 2201, N1244N was cleared for takeoff 
with a left turn out of traffic to proceed 
southwest on the ILS localizer beam to join 
Victor 92 airway. 

At 2201, the aircraft was heard to pass the 
tower. Surviving passengers described a 
swerve to the right followed by a swerve or 
violent swerve back to the left during the 
latter part of the takeoff run. These swerves 
were followed by an abrupt or lurching type 
takeoff. Passengers also described a shud- 
dering or vibration shortly after takeoff fol- 
lowed by a left wing-down, nose-down atti- 
tude. Passengers aboard the aircraft and 
earwitnesses positioned on the airport stated 
they heard perceptible changes in the sound 
of the engine or engines, These witnesses 
also describe a momentary silence prior to 
the impact noise. The impact was described 
by witnesses as a “dull boom.” At no time 
after the aircraft entered the taxiway had it 
been seen by any of the personnel on the 
airport due to heavy fog. It was 21 minutes 
from the time taxi instructions were re- 
quested until the accident occured. No 
engine burnouts are known to have been ac- 
complished during this time. 

The aircraft's left wing struck the taxiway 
adjacent to runway 07 on a heading of 035° 
magnetic and while in a left bank of from 
60° to 90%. The main impact occurred at the 
edge of the taxiway after the aircraft's left 
engine struck the ground and the aircraft 
cartwheeled on its nose. The impact site 
was approximately 5,800 feet from the 
threshold of runway 07 and 400 feet to the 
left of the centerline of this runway. The 
two powerplant assemblies separated at im- 
pact from the nacelles with the firewalls still 
attached to the engine mounts. The aft 
portion of the fuselage separated at fuselage 
station 333, and continued on the impact 
path, coming to rest inverted on the vertical 
stabilizer. The forward portion of the fuse- 
lage and wings, after cartwheeling, came to 
rest in an upright position after sliding rear- 
ward about 10 feet. Fire engulfed the right 
wing, cockpit, and forward cabin areas. The 
26 survivors sustained injuries ranging from 
bruises and shock to serious burns and frac- 
tures. The majority were thrown from the 
wreckage during the breakup of the fuselage. 
Five survivors remained belted into their 
seats, hanging upside down. These five 
evacuated the aft fuselage section through 
the open main entrance door. 

The forward portion of the fuselage from 
station zero to 296.5 suffered severe fire and 
impact damage. The rear portion of the 
fuselage from station 399 to 915.8 broke loose 
ae showed very little impact damage and no 

The left wing tore loose from the fuselage 
at center wing station 60. The right wing 
remained attached to the fuselage center 
section. Both wing leading edges were dam- 
aged by fire. 

Both landing gears and the tallwheel were 
in the “down” position at impact. The 
flaps were in the “up” position on impact. 

The left engine installed on the aircraft 
was a Pratt & Whitney Model R-2800-79 
which was not certificated for use on C-46 
series aircraft. The engine was an Air Force 
surplus engine which had been overhauled 
on January 9, 1957, under military specifi- 
cations by Oakland Aircraft Engine Serv- 
ice, Oakland, Calif. Arctic-Pacific pur- 
chased the engine in July 1960 from a sal- 
vage company for use on N-1244N. Prior to 
Installation on the aircraft, the engine was 
not adequately inspected internally in ac- 
cordance with Civil Air Regulation 42-30. 


CAM 42.30-1({) states: “No engine or 
other major component which has not been 
maintained in accordance with the main- 
tenance manual shall be installed in a large 
aircraft unless such engine or component 
is shown to be in an airworthy condition, 
and that it complies with current airworthi- 
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The engine was delivered to Newark Air 
Service, a certificated repair station, for in- 
stallation on the aircraft; however, they 
failed to attest to the airworthiness of the 
engine as required by part 52 of the CAR’s.* 
During installation of the powerplant as- 
sembly, the engine was modified by the in- 
stallation of the carburetor and cylinder 
cooling baffles from the removed engine. 

Most of the damage to the two power- 
plants was due to impact and ground fire, 
and no mechanical or internal failure to en- 
gines or accessories could be found. All the 
bearings and bushings of the engines were 
found intact and lubricated, and normal re- 
ciprocating action could be obtained. The 
oll system components were free of abnormal 
wear patterns, and there was no contamina- 
tion by foreign material. 

The combustion chambers of both engines 
showed no piston or valve burning, cylinder 
wall scuffing, or fusing or peening of the 
spark plug electrodes. The spark plugs in 
both engines, however, were moderately to 
heavily coated with carbon deposits. 

The intake and exhaust manifolds of the 
two powerplants showed no in-service fail- 
ures; however, the intake manifold for cyl- 
inder Nos. 8 and 9 of the left engine revealed 
the gland nut at the blower case to be com- 
pletely disconnected and lying loose around 
the manifold. The area around the mani- 
fold was heavily sooted. 


The left magneto of the left engine had 
approximately 75 percent of the rotor con- 
tact burned away, four electrodes were se- 
verely arced, and the carbon brush in the 
electrode shield was burned away flush with 
the brush holder, Bench tests, however, in- 
dicated all four of the magnetos were ca- 
pable of normal operation. 

Testing of the spark plugs revealed 11 
plugs which failed to test satisfactorily. 
Eight of these plugs were from four cylin- 
ders. After cleaning, all tested normally ex- 
cept three. Six fouled plugs, three from 
each engine, were given rating checks. All 
of these fired in the rating engine after a 
burnout procedure was conducted. 

No in-service mechanical failures to the 
operating mechanisms of the two propellers 
could be found. Both propellers were found 
to be on the low-pitch stop position at the 
time of impact. 


(For remaining portion of this report, see 
“CAB Reports on Arctic-Pacific Air Lines 
Crash—Installment II" in this section of to- 
day's Recorp.) 


ness directives. This may be accomplished 
by showing that the engine or component 
(1) is new and of current manufacture, 
(2) has been overhauled within the last 
90 days by a certificated repair agency hold- 
ing appropriate ratings, or (3) by disassem- 
bly to the extent necessary for the assigned 
agent to determine the airworthiness and 
extent of compliance with airworthiness 
directives and manufacturers’ service bul- 
letins.“ 

Newark Air Service, Inc., Hanger 12, 
Newark Airport, Newark, N.J., possessed an 
FAA Class III Airframe Repair Station Cer- 
tificate which indicates they were adequately 
equipped to maintain, alter, and repair all- 
metal airframe construction up to and in- 
cluding 12,500 pounds maximum certificated 
takeoff weight. They also possessed a lim- 


ited airframe rating for the maintenance, 


inspection, repair and alteration of specific 
model aircraft over 12,500 maximum cer- 
tificated takeoff weight. They held no 
powerplant rating but could install engines 
under their airframe repair station certifi- 
cate. Part 52.25 states: “An applicant for 
a repair station certificate shall have an 
inspection system adequate for satisfactory 
quality control.” Under Newark Air Ser- 
vice’s airframe certificate, no powerplant 
modifications could be made. 
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Advisory Committee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Policy Reports to the President 
on Automation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
certain that every Member of Congress is 
vitally interested in our present unem- 
ployment problem and is anxious to find 
a solution. 

President Kennedy also recognized the 
seriousness of this condition and knew 
that a solution must be found. In an ef- 
fort to do this, he appointed the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Labor- 
Management Policy with representatives 
of industry, labor, and Government sery- 
ing as members. 

On January 11, this committee re- 
leased its report to the President on 
automation and its benefits and prob- 
lems. 

They stated: 

Automation and technological progress are 
essential to the general welfare, the economic 
strength, and the defense of the Nation. 


However, they pointed out that— 

This progress can—and must—be achieved 
without the sacrifice of human values 
and this requires a combination of private 
and governmental action. 


Among other recommendations made 
in this report, one specifically states 
that— 

Support from both public and private or- 
ganizations for retraining of workers who 
have been and will be displaced. 


Here, I would like to point out, Mr. 
Speaker, that H.R. 8399—the Manpower 
Development and Training Act—is now 
in Rules Committee and provides for a 
retraining program for these workers. 

Other suggestions made by the com- 
mittee are also included in this legis- 
lation. 

I am sure that my colleagues are re- 
ceiving considerable amounts of mail, 
just as I am, asking us to enact such a 
program as this, for those writing me are 
unemployed and have little hope in re- 
turning to work without additional edu- 
cation and training. 

I hope that every effort will be made 
to bring this legislation to the floor at the 
earliest possible moment. 

The report follows: 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
Polier REPORTS TO THE PRESIDENT ON 
AUTOMATION 
The President’s Committee on Labor- 

Management Policy submitted today its first 

report to the President. The report was pre- 

sented to the President at the White House 
by the Committee Chairman, Secretary of 

Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, and by the Com- 

mittee Vice Chairman, Secretary of Com- 

merce Luther H, Hodges. They were accom- 
panied by members of the Committee. 

Today's report deals with "The Benefits and 
Problems Incident to Automation and Other 
Technological Advances.“ The Committee 
believes it reflects the sense of common pur- 
pose which the Preseident requested as a 
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Source of strength for our Nation in time of 
emergency and as a climate conducive to 
Cooperation and resolution of differences. 

There was unanimous agreement among 
the Committee members on three fundamen- 
tal points: 

1. Automation and technological progress 
are essential to the general welfare, the eco- 
nomic strength and the defense of the 
Nation. 

2. This progress can and must be achieved 
Without the sacrifice of human values. 

3. Achievement of technological progress 
without sacrifice of human values requires 
a combination of private and governmental 
2 consonant with the principles of a 
Tee Society. 

Automation and technological progress are 

throughout the report as essential to 
general welfare, the economic strength, 
ae. the defense of the Nation. This prog- 
wy it motes, must and can be achieved 
ware Sacrifice of human values, individ- 
au Interests or any such social consequences 

8 to changes created by this progress. 

employment, it is pointed out, has in- 
total during the past few years although 
This employment has reached new heights. 
2 is ascribed to the net effect of rising 
Put per worker, among other factors, but 
report states: “We reject the too com- 
ment i mption that continuing unemploy- 

Th is an inherent cost of automation.” 
which Committee offers 11 recommendations 
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and necessary advancement of automation 
menta nological change without detri- 
81 Sacrifice of human values, if con- 
oe Within purview of such relevant fac- 
fect ds Costs to individual enterprises, ef- 
genes the Federal budget and influence on 
one Price levels. These recommenda- 
com if carried out, would constitute a 
tion nation of private and Government ac- 
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wage-price policy, and world competition— 
will be forthcoming in the near future.” 

This Committee, established by Executive 
order in February 1961 to encourage sound 
economic growth and healthy industrial re- 
lations in order to aid our free institutions to 
work better, has 19 members drawn from the 
public, labor, and management. It is chaired 
for 1-year alternating periods by the Secre- 
tary of Labor and the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

This first report will be followed by others 
in the Committee’s field of responsibility, 
now in preparation. Scheduled for submis- 
sion next is the report on labor-management 
relations. 

The President at the establishment of the 
Committee, deemed it “most important.” It 
advises and makes recommendations with 
respect to policies that may be followed by 
labor, management, government, or the 
public which will promote free and respon- 
sible collective bargaining, industrial peace, 
sound wage and price policies, higher stand- 
ards of living, and increased productivity.” 

It was specifically directed to consider the 
matter of policies designed to insure that 
American products are competitive in world 
markets, as well as the matter of the impact 
of industrial automation. 

Full membership of the President's Ad- 
visory Committee on Labor-Management 
Policy is as follows: 


PUBLIC MEMBERS 


Arthur J. Goldberg (ex officio), Secretary 
of Labor; Luther H. Hodges (ex officio), Sec- 
retary of Commerce; Arthur F. Burns, pres- 
ident, National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search; David L. Cole, attorney; Clark Kerr, 
president, University of California; Ralph E. 
McGill, publisher, Atlanta Constitution; 
George W. Taylor, professor of labor rela- 
tions, Wharton School of Finance, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

MANAGEMENT MEMBERS 


Elliott V. Bell, chairman of the executive 
committee, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc.; 
Joseph L. Block, chairman, board of direc- 
tors, Inland Steel Co.; Henry Ford II, chair- 
man, board of directors, Ford Motor Co.; 
John M. Franklin, chairman, board of di- 
rectors, United States Lines Co.; J. Spencer 
Love, chairman and president, Burlington 
Industries, Inc.; Richard S. Reynolds, Jr. 
president, Reynolds Metals Co.; Thomas J. 
Watson, Jr., president, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. 

LABOR MEMBERS, 


David Dubinsky, president, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; George M. 
Harrison, president, Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees; Joseph D. 
Keenan, secretary, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers; Thomas Kennedy, 
president, United Mine Workers of America; 
David J. McDonald, president, United Steel- 
workers of America; George Meany, presi- 
dent, American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations; Walter P. 
Reuther, president, International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America. 

PRESIDENT’s ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

ON LABOR-MANAGEMENT POLICY, 
Washington, D.C., January 11, 1962. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: We are pleased to 
submit the first formal report of your Ad- 
visory Committee on Labor-Management 
Policy. This report, dealing with benefits 
and problems incident to automation and 
other technological advances, was approved 
at a meeting of the full Committee today. 

When you established this Committee last 
year, you expressed the hope that it would 
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help restore that sense of common purpose 
which has strengthened our Nation in times 
of emergency and generate a climate con- 
ducive to cooperation and resolution of dif- 
ferences. It is a source of deep satisfaction 
to us that this first report eloquently re- 
flects that sense of common purpose. There 
is unanimous agreement among the mem- 
bers on these fundamental points: 

1, Automation and technological progress 
are essential to the general welfare, the eco- 
nomic strength and the defense of the 
Nation. 

2. This progress can and must be achieved 
without the sacrifice of human values. 

3. Achievement of technological progress 
without sacrifice of human values requires a 
combination of private and governmental ac- 
tion, consonant with the principles of a 
free society. 

This agreement reflects the Committee's 
conclusion that automation and technolog- 
ical change have meant much to our coun- 
try. The report as a whole has received the 
virtually unanimous endorsement of the 
committee, while there are understandably 
some differences on implementation of these 
objectives. Statements of the separate views 
of two members of the Committee are ap- 
pended to the report, and the positions of 
several members on one particular point are 
set out in two footnotes. Because the 
statement represents a consensus of the 
Committee members’ views, their individual 
statements of position on various points 
covered would differ in some respects. 

It is also a pleasure for us to report that 
the Committee has met regulariy since it 
was appointed on February 16, 1961, and 
that the discussions at the Committee meet- 
ings have been most friendly and construc- 
tive. Our experience has demonstrated that 
your objective of bringing together top 
leaders of labor, management, and the pub- 
lic to arrive at a fuller understanding on vi- 
tal policy issues can be achieved. We antici- 
pate that recommendations concerning the 
other major topics assigned to the Commit- 
tee, dealing with industrial peace, economic 
growth, wage-price policy, and world com- 
petition, will be forthcoming in the near 
future. 

We commend to you the substantial public 
service rendered by the members of the 
Committee, who have dedicated themselves 
to the work of the Committee. 


Respectfully, 
J. GOLDBERG, 
Chairman. 
LUTHER M. Hopes, 
Vice Chairman. 


THE BENEFITS AND PROBLEMS INCIDENT TO 
AUTOMATION AND OTHER TECHNOLOGICAL 
ADVANCES 


Three central propositions have emerged 
in the Committee's consideration of the sig- 
nificance and impact of automation and 
other technological advances. 

First, automation and technological prog- 
ress are essential to the general welfare, the 
economic strength, and the defense of the 
Nation. 

Second, this progress can and must be 
achieved without the sacrifice of human 
values and without inequitable cost in terms 
of individual interests. 

Third, the achievement of maximum tech- 
nological development with adequate safe- 
guards economic injury to indi- 
viduals depends upon a combination of pri- 
vate and governmental action, consonant 
with the principles of the free society. 

Automation and technological change have 
meant much to our country. Today the 
average worker in the United States works 
shorter hours, turns out more goods, re- 
ceives higher wages, and has more energy 
harnessed and working with him than a 
worker anywhere else in the world. Increas- 
ingly, machines are relieving men of heavy 
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physical labor and of dangerous and repeti- 
tive work. Competition in the world mar- 
kets has been possible against foreign coun- 
tries whose standards of living are below 
our own, though this advantage is diminish- 
ing. Finally, in a world split by ideological 
differences, automation and technological 
change have a tremendous and crucial role to 
play in maintaining the strength of the free 
world. 

For these reasons, we emphasize at the 
outset the imperative need for and desirabil- 
ity of automation and technological change. 
Indeed, increased productivity and fuller 
utilization of resources are urgently needed 
to improve our rate of economic growth. 
They are likewise needed to improve our com- 
petitive position in world markets. Failure 
to advance technologically and to otherwise 
increase the productivity of our economy 
would bring on much more serious unem- 
ployment and related social problems than 
any we now face. 

It is equally true that the current rate of 
technological advance has created social 
problems and that an acceleration of this 
rate may intensify these problems. 

While advancing technology has given 
rise to new industries and jobs, it has also 
resulted in employee displacement; and the 
fact that new work opportunities are event- 
ually created is no comfort or help to the 
displaced individual who cannot, for one 
reason or another, secure comparable or any 
employment. While employment has ex- 
panded in some industries, the net effect of 
rising output per worker, of the growing 
labor force and of other factors, has been an 
increase in the volume of unemployment 
during the past few years—even as total em- 
ployment has reached new heights. 

The impact of technology on agricultural 
employment has been particularly great. 
Along with other factors, it has resulted in 
over 1,600,000 workers—20 percent of the 
total—leaving the farms since 1950. Yet farm 
output has increased 28 percent, making 
available to our people an abundance of 
food, while there was famine in some of the 
Communist countries. This increased output 
enabled this country to be of substantial 
assistance to needy people elsewhere in the 
world. 

Our purpose, then, is to seek that course of 
action which will encourage essential prog- 
ress in the form of automation and tech- 
nological change, while meeting at the same 
time the social consequences such change 
creates. 

We recognize that the subject of automa- 
tion and technological change cannot be 
dealt with apart from two broader subjects: 
increased productivity in general, and 
unemployment. 

We are preparing a separate report on eco- 
nomic growth, and only note here the basic 
importance of such growth to any considera- 
tion of the problems—and the opportuni- 
ties—automation and technological advance 
present. 

Regarding technological advance and un- 
employment, it is clear that unemployment 
has resulted from displacement due to auto- 
mation and technological change, It is im- 
possible, with presently available data, to 
isolate that portion of present unemploy- 
ment resulting from these causes. Whether 
such displacement will be short-run depends 
to a considerable extent on our ability to 
anticipate and plan for programs involving 
technological change and to make better use 
of various mechanisms for retraining and 
relocating workers who find themselves un- 
needed in their former occupations, We 
have necessarily given general consideration 
in this report to some aspects of the broader 
unemployment problem and to the prospects 
of more effective use of the work force. 

A long stride toward solution of the un- 
employment problem will be made if we first 
recognize the nature of the problem. We 
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regard the following factors as important in 
this connection: 

1, The recent rate of economic growth in 
the United States has been insufficient to re- 
duce unemployment to a tolerable level. 

2. The exact extent of unemployment at- 
tributable to automation and technological 
change is unknown, since it is greatly com- 
plicated by other factors, such as: 

(a) The economic recession of 1960-61. 

(b) The unusually high entrance rate into 
the labor market, caused by the great post- 
war population increase. In the next 10 
years it is expected that there will be a net 
gain in the labor force of 13½% million 
workers. 

(e) Chronic unemployment in distressed 
areas, 

(d) The effects of the rapid advances 
which have been made by foreign competi- 
tors. 

(e) Changing consumption patterns. 

(í) The changing nature of jobs which 
often leaves a gap between job requirements 
and qualifications of applicants. During the 
1950's there was a 58-percent Increase in the 
number of skilled technical and professional 
workers. Unskilled workers, with only a 
limited education, found it more difficult to 
get, or hold, a job. In this connection, the 
Department of Labor projections indicate 
that unless steps are taken to reduce the 
dropout rate among high school students, 
some 7½ million of those new workers join- 
ing the labor force in the 1960's, or more 
than 30 percent, will not have completed 
high school, and over 244 million of them 
will not even have completed grade school. 

(g) Discrimination against workers on the 
basis of age, sex, race, and creed. 

(h) Multiple job holding by individuals. 

(i) The continuing movement of workers 
away from the farms, 

3. Public employment service facilities 
have been inadequate as well as seriously 
uneven in their effectiveness with respect 
to helping workers find new jobs, counseling 
them as to the kind of jobs which are liable 
to be available in the future and advising 
them as to job prospects in other geographi- 
cal areas. 

4. The mobility of workers is reduced by 
factors running contrary to the demands of 
a dynamic society, and an economy in 
transition. 

(a) The nontransferability of pension, 
seniority, and other accumulated rights may 
result in an employee's being dependent 
upon his attachment to a particular job as 
the sole means of protecting his equities. 

(b) Desirable and essential mobility is 
affected by reluctance to leave home—be- 
cause of personal ties, or because other mem- 
bers of the family may be working; by the 
cost of moving and possible losses on local 
property; and by the insecurity of jobs in a 
new locality. 

5. Educational and informational facili- 
ties have been inadequate in that: 

(a) The requirements for general educa- 
tion prior to vocational and professional 
training have not kept pace with the shift in 
job opportunities. 

(b) The required types of vocational and 
technical training and retraining are often 
not available, e.g., for workers leaving the 
farm. 

(c) There has been an inadequate liaison 
among school systems, industry, and Gov- 
ernment with respect to future job require- 
ments, and in fact there is insufficient in- 
formation about the nature of such jobs. 

(d) There has been inadequate financial 
support for needy students. 

(e) Counseling facilities have been gen- 
erally inadequate. 

6. Proper retraining facilities, and a system 
of financial support for workers while re- 
training, have been lacking. 

These are some of the relevant circum- 
stances of a society in which automation and 
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technological advance are essential motive 
forces. The operation of these forces within 
the social context creates serious displace- 
ment problems—not as a necessary price 
progress but as the stern consequence of 
failure to recognize and provide for these 
problems, We reject the too common as- 
sumption that continuing unemployment 1s 
an inherent cost of automation. 

We believe, rather, that a combination of 
energetic and responsible private and public 
action will permit the advancement of auto- 
mation and technological change without the 
sacrifice of human values, and that such 
combined efforts can cope satisfactorily with 
the total unemployment problem—including 
whatever part of it may arise from the dis- 
placements which result inevitably from the 
introduction of new devices and processes- 

We do not attempt here an exhaustive €x- 
ploration or enumeration of all the ways a! 
means of achieving maximum technological 
progress with the minimum of individual dis- 
advantage. Our suggestions can be only 
representative of a broader set of possibill- 
ties. We r ize, furthermore, that the 
totality of any combination of recommenda- 
tions must be viewed in the light of such 
relevant factors as their costs to individual 
enterprises, their effect on the Federal budg- 
et, and their influence on general price 
levels. 

We recommend that serious consideration 
be given the following measures: 

1. Adoption by the Government and 
others of policies which will promote a high 
rate of economic growth and fuller utiliza- 
tion of resources. A much higher rate 
growth is essential and is the best device for 
reducing unemployment to tolerable levels- 
We will include in our forthcoming re 
on economic growth suggestions in this area. 

2. Acceptance by Government agencies of 
the responsibility for collecting, collating, 
and disseminating information with respect 
to present and future job opportunities and 
requirements in a rapidly changing society: 

3. Cooperation between Government and 
private organizations in the field of educa- 
tion in improving and supporting educa- 
tional facilities to the end that: (a) new 
entrants to the labor force will be better 
qualified to meet the occupational demands 
of the future; (b) the dropout rate at grade 
and high school levels will be reduced; (e) 
better vocational, technical, and guidance 
programs will be available; (d) rural and 
depressed areas, where surplus workers re- 
side, will be better served; (e) financial sup” 
port will be available for deserving and 
needy students; and (f) there will be 8 
general upgrading in the quality of our 
education. 

4. Acceptance by management of respon- 
sibility for taking measures, to the maximum 
extent practicable, for lessening the impac 
of technological change, including: (a) 34€- 
quate lead time; (b) open reporting to the 
employees involved; (c) cooperation with 
representatives of the employees to meet 
problems involved; (d) cooperation witn 
public employment services; (e) the timi 
of changes, to the extent possible, so 
potential unemployment will be cushioned 
by expected expansion of operations an 
normal attrition in the work force (throu 
separations resulting from retirement, quits 
and so forth). 

5. Support from both public and private 
organizations for retraining of workers WPO 
have been and will be displaced. 

(a) Private employers and unions raced 
with automation or technological ch 
should make every reasonable effort to 2 
able workers who are being displaced, an 
who need to be retrained, to qualify for ne 
jobs available with the same employer, aud 
to enjoy a means of support while 80 en 
gaged. R! 

(b) Where it is not possible for the em 
ployer to reabsorb displaced workers, 8P” 
propriately safeguarded public support 1 
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the form of subsistence payments should be 
Avallable to industrial and agricultural work- 
ers who qualify for and engage in retraining. 

(c) Unemployment compensation laws 
Should be liberalized to permit and to en- 
Courage retraining. 

6. Support from both public and private 
sources, with due consideration to the cir- 

of the enterprise involved, for 
the displaced worker who is seeking new 
employment. 

a. The duration, coverage, and amount of 
unemployment compensation, where inade- 
quate, should be increased and made subject 
to realistic uniform minimum requirements 
Under the Federal-State system. 

b. Employer supplementation of public 
Unemployment compensation should be ac- 
complished through severance pay, supple- 
mental unemployment benefits, and similar 
Measures. 

©. Attention should be given to provision 
tor the special case of the worker who is 
displaced during the period when he is ap- 
Proaching retirement. This may appro- 
Priately include consideration of provision 
for early retirement, through private ar- 

ents or social security measures; but 
alternative possibilities of more constructive 
temporary uses of such services warrant ex- 
Ploration. 

7. Support from both private and public 
Sources to the end that a worker’s job equi- 
ties and security may be protected without 

t of his mobility. This will war- 
Tan* consideration, taking into account rele- 
vant cost factors, of such measures as: 

A. Financial aid in the transfer of em- 
Ployees to other plants in a multiplant sys- 
tem, and protection of existing rights for 
individuals so transferred. 

b. The use of public funds in order to give 

aid in the transfer of unemployed 
Workers from one area to another where the 
Tesult will be to provide continuing em- 
ployment. a 

©. The improvement of public and private 
Protection of pension rights. 

d. The recognition by unions, individual 
or Ployees; and employers of the necessity 
to adapting seniority and other rules in order 
5 Alge ente mobility of workers, while pro- 
pl g eter for the equities of em 
nene, Committee notes particularly the 

eed for further exploration of this vital 


8. Vast additional improvement of the 
Public employment service so that it can 
®ctively place, counsel, and relocate work- 
no locally and across State lines. We 
te with approval the start which has been 
maa in this direction. 
- Vigorous and unremitting efforts by all 
Segments of the population—including 
ment, employers, unions, and employ- 
m to eliminate discrimination in employ- 
= because of race, creed, age, or sex. 
be © There are pressing national needs to 
ay Met, and an abundance of manpower 
Allable to meet these needs. This match- 
1 5 ot manpower and national needs, which 
Part of the vital context of the automation 
Oby technological advance problem, will 
iousiy be affected by various broader 
sid rnmental policies. Reserving fuller con- 
eration of this area for our economic 
tha: Teport, we nevertheless note here 
t: 
tada“ When technological changes or other 
pl develop particular pockets of unem- 
Syment, this becomes an additional reason 
State undertaking, particularly at the 
and local levels but with Federal assist- 
Vela, here this is necessary, of public de- 
indenn = Projects for which there is need 
(be adent of the employment need itself. 
tain Every effort should be made to main- 
a n an up-to-date and ready-to-go basis 
Schedule of needed public development 
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projects, particularly those which could be 
started most quickly and which would be of 
short or controllable duration, so that the 
initiation of such projects can in the future 
be advanced, and the flow of projects already 
underway can be speeded up, if the man- 
power situation warrants this. 

(e) If the operation of the economy, in- 
cluding the effect of automation and tech- 
nological change, creates or leaves an in- 
tolerable manpower surplus, consideration 
should be given to monetary and fiscal meas- 
ures—including the possibility of appro- 
priate tax reductions—which would give 
promise of helping alleviate this situation. 

(d) Governmental action along the lines 
suggested here, stimulated in part by the 
need to meet unemployment situations, 
would obviously have to take account of 
other considerations, including particularly 
the maintenance of national economic sta- 
bility and security, We simply assert, how- 
ever, the coordinate importance of stability 
and growth. 

11. The need for goods and services must 
not be left unfilled, particularly in a time 
of international crisis. At the same time, 
high unemployment is intolerable. In the 
light of our current responsibilities to meet 
world conditions, and in view of our unmet 
needs at home, we consider the development 
of programs directed at the achievement of 
full employment as being more significant at 
the present time than the consideration of 
a general reduction in the hours of work. 
A reduction in the basic work period has, 
however, historically been one means of 
sharing the fruits of technological progress, 
and there may well develop in the future 
the necessity and the desirability of shorten- 
ing the work period, either through collective 
bargaining or by law or by both methods. 
In connection with such a development, 
consideration would necessarily be given to 
the extent to which purchasing power could 
be maintained along with a reduced work 
period, # 


Mr. Meany, Mr. Dubinsky, Mr. Harrison, 
Mr. Reuther, and Mr. Keenan are of the 
view that this paragraph should read as 
follows: 

“The need for goods and services must 
not be left unfilled, particularly in a time 
of international crisis. At the same time, 
high unemployment is intolerable. In the 
light of our current responsibilities to meet 
world conditions, and in view of our un- 
met needs at home, we consider the de- 
velopment of programs directed at the 
achievement of maximum output and full 
employment as most significant at the pres- 
ent time. However, if unemployment is not 
reduced substantially in the near future we 
will have to resort to a general shortening of 
the work period through collective bargain- 
ing and by law. In connection with such a 
development, consideration would necessar- 
ily be given to the extent to which purchas- 
ing power could be maintained along with a 
reduced work period. A reduction in the 
basic work period has historically been one 
means of sharing fruits of technological 
progress.” 

Mr. McDonald, Mr. Reuther, and Mr. 
Keenan comment as follows: 

“We agree that, in the light of the con- 
siderations stated, the most desirable solu- 
tion now to the problem of unemployment 
is the development of programs which will 
achieve full employment at 40 hours per 
week. Saying that this is the most desir- 
able solution is not, however, the same 
thing as saying that we have in fact achieved 
that solution or that we will in fact achieve 
it in the near future. And only the fact 
of full employment—not a statement of its 
desirability—can properly serve as the prem- 
ise for the statement that the necessity for 
shortening the work period will only de- 
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We afirm our conviction that the infinite 
promise of automation and technological 
advance can be realized without loss or cost 
of human values. America can enjoy the 
fruits of higher productivity without having 
to accept, as the inevitable result, serious 
social consequences growing out of the dis- 
placement of workers. 

The recommendations made here suggest 
our view of a broader pattern of possible 
courses of action which would necessarily 
have to be adapted to particular circum- 
stances, but which permit the constructive 
and responsible uses of technology and auto- 
mation. We see no barriers—except mis- 
understanding, timidity, and false fear—to 
the accomplishment of this purpose by a co- 
ordination of private and public programs 
wholly consonant with the essential con- 
cepts of the free society. 

We assert the necessity of automation and 
technological development to the mainte- 
nance of American standards of living and 
to the fulfillment of this country’s role of 
leadership in freedom's fight for survival. 
We assert equally the obligation and the 
capacity of Americans—as individuals and 
as a group—to use these new instruments 
and methods to enrich the lives of all of us. 

We see no reason for alarm if out of a 
greater sense of common purpose we can 
achieve the good will and the determination 
to act together. 


COMMENT BY ARTHUR F, BURNS ON REPORT 
ON “THE BENEFITS AND PROBLEMS INCIDENT 
TO AUTOMATION AND OTHER TECHNOLOGICAL 
ADVANCES” 

I find parts of this report highly con- 
structive, particularly the recommendations 
designed (a) to achieve efficient and yet 
humane management of technological 
changes, (b) to improve the functioning 
of the labor market, and (c) to extend the 
coverage and otherwise strengthen the un- 
employment insurance system. Neverthe- 
less, I am troubled by the report as a whole, 
and I consider it a dubious guide to economic 
policy. 

The reasons for my dissent are as follows: 

(1) The report fails to identify or to anal- 
yze or to assess the quantitative importance 
of the different causes of unemployment. 
Nevertheless, it conveys the impression that 
technological advances are a major, if not the 
major, cause of recent unemployment. I 
know of no evidence to support this view, 
and I deplore anything that adds to the 
greatly exaggerated fears that many people 
have of what is loosely called automation. 

(2) The report suffers from a failure to 
link its proposed remedies to the causes of 
unemployment. Thus the report does not 
mention seasonal unemployment or ways of 
dealing with it. It does not mention the 
loss of exports by some industries or the 
policies needed for coping with this source 
of unemployment. It does not distinguish 
cyclical unemployment from other types or 
indicate how public policy for dealing with 
recessions should be improved. On the other 
hand, the report puts heavy emphasis on 
public works and seems to suggest that this 
kind of governmental spending is a good 
remedy for unemployment regardless of its 
cause. Unhappily, public works are poorly 
suited for dealing with mild recessions or 
with local pockets of chronic unemployment. 

3. Most recommendations of the report are 
couched in such vague language that they 
may mean much or little, depending on how 
they are interpreted. But if experience is 
any guide, neither the vagueness of language 


velop in the future. If we fail, as we have 
so far failed, to achieve the most desirable 
solution we will have to move more quickly 
than we are now moving in the direction of 
shortening the work period.” 
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nor the surrounding qualifications will pre- 
vent articulate groups of our society from 
claiming the authority of this committee for 
programs that could prove damaging to our 
economy, If all or most of the recommenda- 
tions were implemented fairly, promptly, 
and on a liberal scale, both employer costs 
of production and governmental outlays 
would rise substantially, The report passes 
over lightly the question of how such in- 
creases would affect business profits or the 
Federal budget or the general price level. I 
find this question very troublesome at the 
present time. The deterioration of profit 
margins during the past decade is already a 
serious obstacle to achieving a high rate of 
economic growth. The protracted rise of the 
price level has already put severe pressure on 
our balance of international payments. 
This year's projected rise of Federal cash out- 
lays already exceeds the increase of any 
peacetime year in our history and, the in- 
ternational situation being what is is, mili- 
tary expenditures may soon need to be still 
larger. In view of these facts, unless great 
caution is exercised in pursuing programs 
that raise costs of production or public out- 
lays, we may find that economic growth is 
curbed, that confidence in the dollar is weak- 
ened, and that our international political 
position is undermined. 

4. Apart from these dangers, the report 
fails to analyze how its recommendations 
would affect the volume of unemployment 
itself. The report seems to call not only for 
liberalizing the unemployment insurance 
system, but also for extending private sup- 
plements to unemployment insurance, for 
providing public subsistence payments to 
workers who undergo retraining, for lower- 
ing the age at which displaced workers can 
qualify for social security, and for using pub- 
lic funds to aid unemployed workers in moy- 
ing to areas where jobs can be found. Ideem 
it a duty to point out that if all these meas- 
ures were adopted in quick order and on a 
substantial scale, some individuals who now 
are outside the labor force will see an advan- 
tage in entering it, while there will be others 
who, having quit or lost their jobs, will be 
tempted to take more time in settling on new 
ones. In other words, unless great care and 
caution are exercised in implementing the 
committee’s recommendations, the end result 
may well be the social misfortune of per- 
manently higher unemployment. 

5. In large part, the shortcomings of the 
report are traceable to the pessimistic as- 
sumption on which it seems to proceed— 
namely, that there is a serious possibility 
that our Nation’s economic progress will 
prove insufficient to provide jobs for all those 
who are able and eager to work. I have 
greater faith in our Nation’s future. A tre- 
mendous expansion of prosperity lies within 
our power. The degree to which we attain it 
will mainly depend, first, on how much work 
people care to do, second, on how produc- 
tive they wish to be, third, on how earnestly 
we pursue public policies to stimulate new, 
creative, and more efficient economic actiy- 
ities by business enterprises. If the report 
had started from this broad but fundamental 
premise, it would have dealt more construc- 
tively with the economic and human prob- 
lem of unemployment. 

COMMENTS BY Henry Fon II on REPORT ON 

“Tue BENEFITS AND PROBLEMS INCIDENT TO 


I share wholeheartedly the concern over 
unemployment expressed in this report, and 
I applaud this committee's desire both to 

industrial progress and to spread its 
human benefits more widely. - 

Few things are as costly to our Nation, or 
as crushing to the human spirit, as lack of 
work for those who are willing and able to 
work, 
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Because I hold these views so strongly, I 
feel compelled to state my belief that this 
report does not really get to the heart of the 
matter, 

Its major premise is the assumption that 
automation and technological advance are 
in and of themselves significant causes of 
unemployment—an assumption that neither 
history nor an analysis of current unem- 
ployment supports. Technological advance 
has been with us for many generations, But, 
popular beliefs to the contrary, technological 
advance has not been accelerating. Figures 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics show, 
for recent years, an increase in productivity 
well below the average rate for the postwar 
period and not much different from the av- 
erage rate since 1909. 

Moreover, the factual evidence strongly 
indicates that, while automation displaces 
some individuals from the jobs they have 
held, its overall effect is to increase income 
and expand job opportunities. History 
teaches us that, by and large, workers dis- 
placed by technological advance have moved 
rapidly into other employment, ultimately 
to better-paying jobs, This is why we have 
had rising personal incomes rather than 
mass unemployment as new technology has 
come into use and productivity has increased. 

As Solomon Fabricant has recently pointed 
ow re aa Sa ae to John W. Ken- 

y ies uctivity Trends 
States") : y in the United 

“Better-than-average increases in output 
were usually accompanied by better-than- 
average increases in employment of workers 
and tangible capital, despite the more rapid 
rise in productivity. Correspondingly, less- 
than-average increases in productivity were 
usually accompanied by less-than-average in- 
creases (or even decreases) in output and in 
the use of labor and capital resources 
No one concerned with the rise and fall of 
industries, or, to single out a currently dis- 
cussed problem, with the effects of automa- 
tion on employment, may ignore these basic 
facts.” 

When the economy is prosperous, dis- 
placed workers quickly find new employ- 
ment. This is illustrated by the movement 
of workers off farms and into industrial em- 
ployment when times are good, and the slow- 
down in this movement when times are bad. 

The Committee has recognized that the 
general problem of unemployment is the 
key problem, but its recommendations are 
concerned mainly with the important but 
secondary matters of retraining and mobil- 
ity. A good employment service and unem- 
ployment compensation facilitate the trans- 
fer from one job to another, but these meas- 
ures, even if accompanied by massive re- 
training, relief, and other social programs, 
will scarcely make a dent in unemployment 
when economic conditions are poor. 

If, therefore, we would help persons dis- 
placed by technological advance, we must 
focus our attention not on relief or eyen 
training—though these, properly conceived 
and administered, will help—but on creating 
new jobs for people who seek them and can 
perform in them. 

When wages rise faster than productivity 
in the economy, costs will rise and then 
either prices will go up or profits will come 
down—or both will happen. If profits come 
down, then incentive to save and to invest 
savings in new, job-creating plants, enter- 
prises, and industries must suffer. More- 
over, unless inflationary measures are taken 
to support the higher wage, cost, and price 
levels, demand will not be adequate to 
maintain production and employment. And, 
when the integrity of the dollar is at stake, 
inflationary measures cannot be taken with- 
out calamitous results. 

We must find ways consistent with a free 
economy to keep wages and other costs from 
causing either unemployment or inflation. 
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I regret that the report does not make this 
focal problem the primary target of its com- 
ments and recommendations, For, when we 
have found and placed in operation those 
policies and practices that can keep costs 
from rising and forcing us into either un- 
employment or inflation, we will have done 
much more than could be accomplished by 
all other measures combined. 

The recommendations in this report are 
concerned mainly with ways of preventing 
and relieving technological displacement. 
personally endorse many of them and the 
company with which I am associated has 
long followed practices similar to many of 
those recommended in the report. 

Nevertheless, I have the following general 
reservations about the character of the 
recommendations: 

First, they cannot solve the problem of 
mass unemployment because they are di- 
rected primarily at helping people to find 
jobs—not at the basic need for more jobs. 

Second, the massive program of public 
and private actions called for may have un- 
expected consequences that the committee 
has not been able to evaluate.. Indeed, I be- 
lieve that the knowledge and experience 
necessary to evaluate this sweeping program 
do not now exist, and that it is, therefore, 
inappropriate and unwise for this commit- 
tee to place its stamp of approval upon such 
a program. For example, greatly expanded 
Federal assistance could very well destroy 
incentives that stimulate private economic 
activity and generate individual initiative. 

Third, the endorsement of comprehensive, 
economywide programs in very general terms 
diverts attention from and complicates the 
search for carefully selected measures 
meet particular problems. For example, I 
believe that the main result of a large-scale, 
nationwide program to retrain the unem- 
ployed might be to impede the development 
of useful local programs carefully tailored to 
existing job opportunities and the needs and 
abilities of individuals. 

In addition to these general reservations, 
I have misgivings about some of the specific 
recommendations. 

With respect to unemployment compensa- 
tion, I believe that duration, coverage and 
amount of benefits must be increased where 
they are inadequate. In addition, safeguards 
to protect against abuses should be strength- 
ened, I do not endorse Federal standards, 
but believe the States should continue with 
responsibility for fitting their particular 
systems to their own conditions and needs. 

I agree that in the main the recommenda- 
tions for improving our school systems are 
good. In many areas and localities, however: 
the most urgent need is not more money but 
greater public concern with what is taught 
in our schools, 

Arbitrarily shortening the workweek in 
order to decrease unemployment would be 
a confession of defeat. Not only a poor 
remedy, it is also a harmful one; for it would 
retard the growth needed for the safety and 
welfare of our Nation at this point in its 
history. We can and should look forward 
to normal increases in our leisure time, but 
they must come as our growing economy can 
afford them and not as expedient solutions 
to unemployment problems. 

In summary, I find some things in this re- 
port of which I approve, and much of which 
I disapprove. Its goal of making certain 
that high employment accompany = 
nological improvement and increasing effi- 
ciency has my full support. However, I be- 
lieve that the general direction of its recom- 
mendations is not well calculated to achieve 
this goal. I believe, too, that the report's 
basic assumption concerning the relationship 
between technological advance and unem- 
ployment is in error. wit? 

ore, I feel it necessary to say, 
reluctance, that I cannot concur in the 
report. 
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National Gallery of Art 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 26, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House, I place 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the fine 
program for the month of February 1962 
which has been prepared by the National 
Gallery of Art. 

Congress and the U.S. people should 
take time in their busy lives to enjoy the 
wonderful assets which each of us own in 
our remarkable National Gallery exhibi- 
tions and programs. 

The Director of the National Gallery, 
John Walker, is to be congratulated, as 
well as his competent associates on the 
fine level of interest and culture con- 
tained in this coming program for Feb- 
ruary 1962. 

A visit to the gallery is really worth 
while and a rewarding adventure, not 
only for the grownups, but the young 
People, as well. The enthusiastic crowds 
and the many out of town visitors who 
come daily to the gallery attest to the 
Popularity of this fine U.S. cultural in- 
Stitution, and its lasting value in our 
national life. 

If you want a real surprise, go to the 
National Gallery, it will really open your 
eyes. 


NATIONAL GALLERY oF ART 

February 1962, gallery hours: Weekdays 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. , Sundays 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Admission is free to the gallery and to all 
Programs scheduled. 

Permanent collection: Paintings and 
Sculpture comprising the Mellon, Samuel H. 
Kress, Widener, and Chester Dale collections, 
With gifts from other donors, are located on 
the main fioor. The Widener collection of 
decorative arts is on the ground floor. 

New exhibition: English drawings and wa- 
ter colors from British collections, sponsored 
by the English-Speaking Unions of the 
United States and the British Common- 
wealth, and from the collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Mellon. Central gallery, G-7 
through G-13. February 18-April 1. 

Continuing exhibition: Art treasures for 
America, from the Samuel H. Kress collec- 
tion, Central gallery, G-7 through G-13, 
and G-19; through February 4. 

New publications: English drawings and 
Water colors. Exhibition catalogue 7½ x 
10%, 48 pages, with 20 black-and-white illus- 
trations. Price $1.50 postpaid. 

English drawings and water colors from 
the collection of Mr. and Mrs, Paul Mellon. 
Exhibition catalog 744 x 10’, 48 pages, with 
24 black-and-white illustrations. Price $1.50 
Postpaid. 

New slides: 2- by 2-inch color slides, origi- 
nal transparencies of nine paintings: Grüne- 
Wald, “The Small Crucifixion"; de Hooch, 

Woman and Child in a Courtyard”; Ma- 
tisse, “Still Life: Apples on Pink Tablecloth”; 
Modigliani, “Madame Amédée"; Picasso, 

Family of Saltimbanques”; “The Lovers”; 
Rembrandt, "The Descent from the Cross”; 

Portrait of a Lady With an Ostrich-Feather 
Fan"; “Saskia van Ullenburgh, The Wife of 
the Artist.” Cardboard mounted,’ 35 cents 
each postpaid. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Mondays 
through Saturdays 11 a.m, to 4 pm. Sun- 
days 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
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PROGRAM—MONDAY, JANUARY 29 THROUGH 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 4 

Painting of the week: Matisse, La Coiffure, 
(Chester Dale Collection) Gallery 64, Tues- 
day through Saturday 12 and 2, Sunday 3:30 
and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: “Theories of Rococo and 
Romantic Art.” Rotunda, Tuesday through 
Saturday 1, Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection.” 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 
3, Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: "The Tempio Malatestino 
in Rimini.” Guest speaker: Charles Mit- 
chell, professor of art history, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr lecture hall 4. 

Sunday concert: Elma Adams, pianist, 
East Garden Court 8. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 5 THROUGH SUNDAY, FEB- 
RUARY 11 


Painting of the week (11-by 14-inch re- 
production and text for sale, 15 cents post- 
paid). Louis Le Nain: “Landscape with 
Peasants” (Samuel H. Kress collection) Gal- 
lery 54, Tuesday through Saturday 12 and 2, 
Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: “Theories of Modern 
Art.” Rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 
1, Sunday 2:30. 

Tour introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 3, 
Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Juan Gris and Cubism.” 
Speaker: Robert D. Kinsman, staff lecturer, 
National Gallery of Art, Lecture Hall 4. 

Sunday concert David Abel, violinist, 
Sidney Stafford, at the piano, East Garden 
Court 8. 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery staff, are 
broadcast by station WGMS-AM (570) and 
FM (103.5) in stereophonic sound, 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 12, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

FEBRUARY 18 


Sculpture of the week: Desiderio da Set- 
tignamo, “Tabernacle” (Samuel H. Kress col- 
lection) gallery 17 Tuesday through Satur- 
day 12 and 2, Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Sienese Painting of the 
15th Century. Rotunda, Tuesday through 
Saturday 1; Sunday 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture, “A Century of English 
Watercolors,” Guest speaker, Jonathan 
Mayne; deputy keeper, Department of Paint- 
ings, Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
lecture hall 4. 

Sunday concert: National Capital wood- 
wind quintet with Emerson Meyers, pianist, 
East Garden Court 8. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 19, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
FEBRUARY "25 


Sculpture of the week: Rodin, “The Walk- 
ing Man” (gift of Mrs. John W. Simpson), 
central lobby, Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, 
and Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday 3:30 and 
6:30. 

Tour of the week: Exhibition of English 
Watercolors. Central lobby, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, 1; Sun- 
day, 2:30. : 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 
3, Thursday 1, Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: Masaccio, Ghiberti and 
Thomas Patch: An 18th Century English- 
man Discovers the Renaissance,” Guest 
speaker, Edward A. Maser; professor of his- 
tory of art, University of Chicago, Chicago 
lecture hall 4. 

Sunday concert; Cassado Duo, East Gar- 
den Court 8. 

Inquiries concerning the gallery’s educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office, Republic 7-4215, exten- 
sion 272. 
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CAB Reports on Arctic Pacific Air Lines 
Crash—Installment II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, I placed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD half of a report 
released January 22, 1962, by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. The report con- 
cerns the tragic crash on October 29, 
1960, of an Arctic Pacific Air Lines plane 
in Toledo, Ohio. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I ask that the remaining 
portion of the report be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp for this day: 

Much of the fuel system was consumed by 
groundfire. The fuel valves and emergency 
firewall shutoff valves, however, were recov- 


> ered, The left fuel selector was approxi- 


mately 10 degrees off the center tank posi- 
tion; the right selector was found positioned 
to the front tanks. The crossfeed valve was 
closed. The fuel strainers were intact and 
free of contamination. A sample of fuel 
taken from the left fuel strainer gaye an 
octane rating of 103.5 when tested for octane 
rating by the motor method. No fuel was 
available for testing from the right strainer, 

No weight and balance form for the trip 
from Toledo to Kansas City could be found, 
nor was the form available at the principal 
offices of Arctic-Pacific at Oakland Airport. 
Weight and balance forms were obtained for 

the Albuquerque to Kansas City trip and 
for the Youngstown to New Haven trip. 

Since no weight and balance was available, 
the Board's investigators made an effort to 
determine what the maximum gross weight 
was for the departure from Toledo Express 
Airport. All baggage, football equipment, 
and cargo recovered from the wreckage was 
weighed. The total weight of this cargo was 
1,470 pounds. In addition, 14 suitcases or 
frames were counted in the wreckage in vary- 
ing degrees of destruction. Since it was im- 
possible to determine their exact weights, 
and since this luggage contained mostly 
clothing, college textbooks, and other articles 
of personal use, the average weight of 25 
pounds per bag was assigned. The total 
weight of this luggage was 350 pounds. 

The weights of the members of the Call- 
fornia State Polytechnic College football 
team were taken from the program of the 
game played with Bowling Green on October 
29, 1960. The weights, as listed, were veri- 
fied by college records to be accurate within 
5 pounds. 

The maximum allowable Super C-46F 
takeoff weight for the departure from Toledo 
Express Airport was 46,850 pounds. The 
Board estimates the actual weight at take off 
was 48,859 pounds, 1,759 pounds over the 
maximum gross weight of the aircraft and 
2,009 pounds over the maximum allowable 
takeoff weight at Toledo. 

In the investigation òf this accident it 
was determined that no en route inspections 
were made of Arctic-Pacific by the FAA dur- 
ing the year of 1960. It was also revealed 
that neither the operations nor maintenance 
FAA air carrier inspectors assigned to Arctic- 
Pacific had inspected the carrier during the 
previous 11 months of operation because of 
duties with other assigned carriers. 


ANALYSIS 


As analysis of the facts and evidence sur- 
rounding this accident reveals that the 
tragedy ocurred as a result of a premature 
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liftoff of an overloaded aircraft from an 
airport where zero visibility in fog existed. 

Examination of C-46 performance data for 
the takeoff distance required with a 5 knot 
headwind, at an elevation of 684 feet mean 
sea level, and a takeoff weight of 48,859 
pounds, reveals that 2,750 feet of runway 
would be required to take off and climb to 50 
feet. This is based on a normal takeoff under 
standard conditions. 

Calculation of the weight and balance of 
this aircraft and comparison of these calcu- 
lations with the two filed weight and balance 
manifests for the Albuquerque and Youngs- 
town departures indicate the disregard 
Captain Chesher had for regulations. In 
each case the actual weight of the aircraft 
exceeded the listed weight and allowable 
takeoff weight for these airports. 

In computing the welght and balance for 
this flight, using the weights of the passen- 
gers, the total weight of the cargo recovered, 
including the company material spares and 
the known fuel load, the weight is broken 
down in the following manner: 


Pounds 

Passenger and crew-._-------------- 9. 038 
Weighed baggage.------------------ 1,470 
Unweighed baggage----------------- 350 
Company materia. 154 
Fuel (1,036 gallons) 6, 216 
Oil (60 gallons) )) 450 
Basic weight of aircraft.....-..-~--- 31, 383 
AA T I SOE O E 48, 961 

Less taxi and runup fuel used —102 


Total takeoff gross weight at Toledo__ 48, 859 


This weight distribution would have fallen 
within the centigram limits of the aircraft 
even had the cargo been distributed in the 
most undesirable locations. 

An analysis of the swerves described by the 
surviving passengers indicates that they were 
the pilot's efforts to maintain the aircraft 
on the runway while attempting to accelerate 
to V. speed and that he was experiencing 
difficulty with directional control. It is be- 
Meved the pilot, upon recognizing his in- 
ability to maintain the aircraft on the run- 
way, had to elect whether to abort the take- 
off at this point or make a premature liftoff. 
The decision was made to continue and a 
premature liftoff resulted. The ensuing 
climb to an estimated altitude of 50 to 100 
feet was probably made at an airspeed below 
Vmes Several surviving passengers stated 
that once the aircraft was airborne it shud- 
dered and while turning to the left descended 
rapidly and struck the ground. Based on 
witness statements that just prior to the 
crash there was a moment of silence, the 
Board believes that the pilot retarded his 
throttles before striking the ground. This 
is a normal reaction when a pilot realizes a 
crash is inevitable. 

The testimony of weather personnel es- 
tablished that the weather conditions ex- 
isting at the time of the accident were: 
zero Visibility (less than one-sixteenth of a 
mile) in fog; sky partially obscured; tem- 
perature 39; dewpoint 39; wind from the 
east-northeast at 5 knots. This condition 
existed for a period of 29 minutes prior to 
the takeoff of the aircraft. In fact, all 
regular air carriers operating at Toledo Ex- 
press Airport had canceled all inbound and 
outbound flights as a result of poor visibility. 

On the basis of the statements of the 
witnesses and the fiightpath of the aircraft 
prior to final impact, it is obvious the left 
engine experienced a power loss of some 
magnitude, either because of some dis- 
order, or because the throttles were re- 
tarded by the crew in an attempt to get 
back on the airport, or both. Since the 
engine examination revealed no mechanical 
failures, the most likely sources of engine 
maloperation would be the ground-fouled 
spark plugs, the disconnected intake pipe 
gland nut, and the prevailing weather con- 
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ditions (particularly the moisture content in 
the air). 

The adverse condition noted on the 
spark plugs of both engines was a moderate- 
to-heavy overlay of black carbon deposits on 
the Insulator core noses. This condition is 
characteristic of long periods of ground 
operation at low power, When power is in- 
creased rapidly to the takeoff setting, the 
coating of carbon deposits on such plugs 
causes scattered plug firing with some power 
loss. These conditions would be evidenced 
by engine sputtering, roughness, and 
changes in exhaust rhythm as reported by 
various witnesses. 

Investigation disclosed’ the engines were 
running approximately 24 minutes from the 
time of starting to the time of takeoff. It 
is obvious that the engines were ground- 
operated at low power for a considerable 
period of time, and this could have caused 
the ground-fouled condition. It is also ob- 
vious from the results of the tests that the 
majority of the plugs in both engines would 
have functioned normally had an engine 
burhout procedure been conducted just 
prior to takeoff. 

The prevailing weather conditions at the 
time of the accident—low temperature and 
high humidity—could also be conducive to 
spark plug fouling. Investigation conducted 
by engine manufacturers on the effects of 
humidity on power reveal that a portion of 
the dry air is replaced by water vapor in 
the atmosphere. This causes the normal 
fuel-air ratio to be enriched above the nor- 
mal mixture strength, and, as a result, ex- 
cessive richness and partial power loss oc- 
curs. Tests have indicated that a maximum 
of 12 to 14 percent power loss can occur at 
takeoff power with the mixture set at the 
auto-rich position during high humidity 
conditions. Based on the weather that ex- 
isted at the time of the accident, a power 
loss of approximately 2 percent could have 
resulted from weather conditions alone, 

The disconnected intake pipe gland nut 
could also have causéd some power loss. It 
is obvious that the gland nut did not be- 
come disconnected at impact, particularly 
since it showed no damage, and the sur- 
rounding area was sooted. It is difficult to 
assess the amount of power loss which could 
result from such a discrepancy. The pres- 
ence of a moderate coating of soot around 
the intake pipe and its adjacent areas is in- 
dicative of backfiring and partial power loss 
from cylinders Nos. 8 and 9 of the left 
engine. 

The fact that the left engine was a model 
not currently certificated for use in the 
C-46 series aircraft had no direct bearing on 
the cause of the accident. However, the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the installation of 
the R-2800-79 engine indicates the disregard 
the management of Arctic-Pacific had for 
established airworthiness compliance and 
adherence to the Civil Air Regulations, This 
is evidenced by. the fact that Arctic-Pacific 
purchased the engine from a dealer in used 
metals; that Arctic-Pacific requested Newark 
Alr Service to install the engine without 
furnishing the engine records; and that 
Arctic-Pacific knowingly permitted Newark 
Air Service to install and modify the engine 
knowing that Newark Air Service possessed 
only Class III Airframe and Limited Airframe 
repair station certificates. 

Newark Air Service installed the engine 
as verbally requested by Arctic-Pacific’s di- 
rector of maintenance. Regardless of New- 
ark Air Service's instructions from Arctic- 
Pacific, they failed to inspect the engine 
for airworthiness compliance as required by 
the Civil Air Regulations. The Chief In- 
spector of Newark Air Service testified that 
they were dubious of the airworthiness of 
the engine, particularly since there were no 
overhaul records with the engine. Never- 
theless, Newark Air Service failed to bring 
this to the attention of the FAA. 
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Although the Civil Air Regulations do not 
specifically require en route inspections, the 
Manual of Procedures for the FAA Air Car- 
rier Offices do set forth the requirement. The 
Board notes that no en route inspections 
were made by FAA of Arctic-Pacific in the 
year 1960. 

Since the operations inspector assigned to 
Arctic-Pacific was not able to inspect this 
carrier during the previous 11 months of 
operation, it is difficult to understand why 
the appropriate persons in the local FAA air 
carrier office did not apprise their superiors 
of this condition, This is especially true 
since the volume of correspondence over dis- 
crepancies noted on ramp checks at Oakland 
International Airport and airports other 
than the home base indicated deficiencies 
in Arctic-Pacific’s maintenance program. 
This was also attested to in the FAA action 
against Arctic-Pacific. 

Because of the weather conditions at 
Toledo Express Airport, certain economic 
factors confronted Captain Chesher. Cap- 
tain Chesher had the responsibility for 43 
passengers as well as the crew. If the flight 
did not depart, as planned, Captain Chesher. 
as ngent for the Arctic-Pacific, would have 
been obligated to furnish lodging, meals, and 
transportation for these passengers. It is 
possible that the economic situation may 
well have influenced his decision to take off. 

Since this accident the FAA has instructed 
its tower operators to withhold takeoff clear- 
ance from an air carrier or other commercial 
aircraft operated for the purpose of carrying 
passengers or property for compensation or 
hire when the prevailing visibility for the 
airport of departure or runway visibility for 
the departure runway is less than one-fourth 
pos or runway visual range is less than 2,000 

eet. 

The positions occupied by the flight crew 
at the time of the accident were established 
to be Copilot Perovich in the left seat and 
Captain Chesher in the right seat. Normally, 
under adverse weather conditions, it would 
be expected that the captain would be in 
the left seat and at the controls during the 
takeoff under the weather conditions which 
prevailed. The aircraft can, however, be 
flown from either seat, and there is no pos- 
sible way of establishing who was actually 
controlling the aircraft at the time of the 
accident. Although Copilot Perovich had 
over 3,200 flying hours, 1,300 of which were 
in C-46, held an airline transport pilot cer- 
tiflcate, and was qualified as a copilot in 
Cs aircraft, he did not possess a type 
rating in C-46 aircraft. 

Although the accident occurred during the 
takeoff from Toledo Express Airport, which 
was to be the first flight on the return to 
Santa Maria, Calif., the Board made an ex- 
tensive analysis of the total flying time en 
route time, on-duty time, and rest periods 
frem the time the charted flight departed 
Oakland Airport, Calif. Four pilots were 
aboard the aircraft when it departed Oakland 
Airport but the second crew flew only the 
leg from Albuquerque, N. Mex., to Kansas 
City, Mo., and left the flight at Kansas City- 
Captain Chesher was listed as pllot- in- com- 
mand for the entire flight from Oakland. 

Utilizing the arrival and departure times 
(as shown under investigation), it was de- 
termined that both Captain Chesher and 
Copilot Peroyich were on continuous duty 
from departure at Oakland Airport to arrival! 
at New Haven, a total of 26:40 hours. Dur- 
ing this period, Chesher and Perovich were 
actually at the controls of the airplane for 
11:15 hours of the total 14:41 hours of flight 
time to New Haven, Conn. The remaining 
flight time of 3:26 hours was deadhead time 
between Albuquerque and Kansas City. 

It is known that the crew had a layover of 
29:10 hours in New Haven, Conn., prior to 
beginning the return trip. However, during 
the morning and afternoon on the day of 
the accident, Copilot Perovich spent somé 
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time at the airport at New Haven attending 
to servicing and preflight duties. 

Since the return portion of the trip from 
New Haven to Oakland would have been 
flown under the same conditions, e.g., two- 
man crew to Kansas City and four-man crew 
to Oakland, in addition to being a slower 
westbound flight due to prevailing head- 
winds, it may be concluded that the entire 
projected return trip would also have been 
flown in direct violation of Civil Air Regu- 
lation 42.48, had the accident not occurred.’ 


CONCLUSIONS 


Captain Chesher was briefed on the weath- 
er conditions which were below his allow- 
able minimums prior to departure. Visibility 
at time of takeoff was zero in fog. During 
takeoff from Toledo Express rt the air- 
Craft, with the copilot in the left seat, 
swerved to the right followed by a violent 
Swerve to the left just before the aircraft 
left the ground. The liftoff was described as 
abrupt or as a lurch into the air, and was 
accomplished before reaching V, speed. The 
aircraft shuddered or vibrated (characteristic 
Of a stall) just prior to entering a left wing- 
down, nose-low attitude, The crew removed 
Power from both engines just prior to im- 
Pact, which occurred approximately 5,800 
Teet from the threshold of runway 07. 

The Board believes that the loss of power 
Caused by the maloperation of engines not 
Properly run up immediately prior to takeoff 
and the swerving takeoff run due to erratic 
engine performance and poor visibility re- 
sulted in a premature liftoff. The pilot was 
Unable to remain airborne due either to a 
Stall condition or a loss of power or both. 
The wreckage being 5,800 feet down the run- 
Way indicates that the above-mentioned con- 
ditions caused a longer then normal takeoff 

The Board concludes that Captain Chesher 
and the management of Arctic-Pacific Air- 
lines displayed utter disregarc for the regu- 
lations set forth as to flight time limitations, 
minimum weather conditions, proper com- 
Pletion and filing of required paperwork, 
800d maintenance and inspection practices, 
and for compliance with regulations con- 
cerned with insuring operation, including 
Maximum gross takeoff weight, in a manner 
to guarantee safety to the public. 

As a result of this accident, the FAA has 
Published a notice in the airman’s guide and 

instructed its tower operators to with- 
hold takeoff clearance from any air carrier 
Or other commercial aircraft operated for 

Purpose of carrying passengers or prop- 
erty for compensation or hire when the pre- 
Tailing visibility for the airport of depar- 
ture or runway visibility for the departure 
runway is less than one-quarter of a mile, 
teeny visual range is less than 2,000 

On October 31, 1960, the FAA suspended, 
in accordance with section 609 of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958, the sir carrier 
Operating certificate issued to Arctic-Pacific. 
Subsequently, the operating certificate, 
Which expired on November 14, 1960, was not 
Tenewed. 
eee See a6 

CAR 42.48(d) reads as follows: 

“Aircraft having a crew of four pilots. 

“(1) A pilot shall not be scheduled for 
duty on the flight deck in excess of 8 hours 
du any 24-hour period. 

"(2) A pilot shall not be scheduled to be 

oft for more than 16 hours in any 24-hour 


“(3) A pilot shall not be on duty for more 
20 hours during any 24-hour period.” 
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PROBABLE CAUSE 


The Board determines the probable cause 
of this accident was loss of control during 
a premature liftoff. Contributing factors 
were the overweight aircraft, weather condi- 
tions, and partial loss of power in the left 
engine. 2 $ 

By the Civil Aeronautics Board: 

ALAN S. BOYD, 
Chairman., 
ROBERT T. MURPHY, 
Vice Chairman. 
CHAN GURNEY, 
Member. 
G. JOSEPH MINETTI, 
Member. 
WHITNEY GILLILLAND, 
Member. 


SUPPLEMENTAL DATA 
INVESTIGATION AND HEARING 


The Civi! Aeronautics Board was notified 
of this accident immediately after occur- 
rence. An investigation was. immediately 
initiated in accordance with the authority 
of title VII of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958. A public hearing was ordered by the 
Board and was held at Oakland, Calif., on 
February 1, 2, and 3, 1961. Depositions were 
also taken at Toledo, Ohio, on January 11, 
1961, and at Miami, Fla., on February 24, 
1961. 

THE CARRIER 

Arctic-Pacific, Inc., was a supplemental 
carrier, and incorporated in the State of 
Washingt n. It maintained its principal 
offices at the Oakland International 
Oakland, Calif. The corporation held a 
temporary CAB certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity issued by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to engage in the trans- 
portation of irregular passenger and cargo 
operations, and an FAA air carrier operating 
certificate which expired on November 14, 
1960. 

FLIGHT PERSONNEL 

Captain Donald L. J. Chesher, age 38, 
was employed by Arctic-Pacific, Inc., in July 
1957. He had been on a leave of absence 
from the company from the latter part of 
August 1960 until October 23, 1960, 4 days 
prior to the commencement of this series of 
flights. He possessed a valid FAA airman 
certificate with an airline transport pilot 
rating with airplane multiengine land, with 
Douglas DC-3 and Curtiss Wright C-46 type 
ratings. His first-class medical certificate 
with no limitations was dated August 3, 
1960. He had accumulated a total of 6,364 
fiying hours. i 

Copilot Howard Perovich, age 30, was em- 
ployed by Arctic-Pacific, Inc., in August 1960. 
He possessed a valid FAA airman certificate 
with an airline transport pilot rating for air- 
plane multiengine land, and a Douglas DC-3 
type rating. He also possessed an FAA 
mechanic certificate with airframe and 
powerplant ratings. 

Hostess Susan Faith Miller had been em- 
ployed by numerous air carriers and had a 
total of approximately 7,500 flying hours. 

" THE AIRCRAFT 

Curtiss Wright Super C-46F, N 1244N, 
bore manufacturer’s serial No. 22458. The 
aircraft was leased by Arctic-Pacific, Inc., 
from the Barter Island Co., Spenard, Alaska. 
The aircraft was powered by Pratt & Whitney 
R-2800-B series engines. The left engine was 
a 79 model engine and the right engine was 
a 75 model engine. The aircraft was 
equipped with Hamilton Standard, model 
23E50 propellers with model 6491A-6 blades, 
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Postal Rates Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rconp following the adoption of the 
postal rate bill by voice vote, I should 
like to point out that I have consistently 
stood for a self-supporting Post Office 
Department. This, especially in view of 
the fact that it has been repeatedly 
pointed out that 75 percent of all first- 
class mail and practically all of the other 
classes are business or commercial items. 
With the comparatively insignificant cost 
to the individual and with corporations 
and other business establishments 
abundantly able to carry the burden, I 
can see no reason for subsidizing the 
mails through personal income and other 
methods of taxation. 

It would be difficult indeed to adjust 
each rate to the entire satisfaction of 
everyone and to those who object to the 
inclusion of Government or congressional 
mail, may I point out that a substantial 
provision for such use is reported to have 
been made in the departmental compu- 
tation of the rates submitted. 

In the interest of eliminating the sub- 
sidization of business, I think we arrived 
at a satisfactory bill and if a record vote 
had been taken, I would have supported 
the President’s recommendation for a 
rate revision and voted for the bill. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof-as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
ae (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


— 


Friday, January 26, 1962 


Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 
See Congressional Program Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


The Senate was not in session today. Its next meet- 
ing will be held Monday, January 29, at noon. 


Committee Meetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 
ARMY PROGRAMS 
Committee on Armed Services: Committee met in ex- 


ecutive session to receive testimony on proposed Army 
programs for fiscal year 1963, receiving testimony from 
Secretary Elvis J. Stahr, Jr.; Gen. George H. Decker, 
Chief of Staff; Lt. Gen. Barksdale Hamlett, Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Military Operations; Paul R. Ignatius, 
Assistant Secretary for Installations and Logistics. 

Committee will meet again on Monday, January 29, 
with further testimony from Army officials. 


House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 


Bills Introduced: 11 public bills, H.R. 9916-9926; and 
1 resolution, H.J. Res. 609, were introduced. 
Poges 881—882 
Bill Reported: One report was filed as follows: Dispo- 
sition of executive papers (H. Rept. 1293). 
The House met briefly but transacted no legislative 
business. Page 881 


Program for Monday: Adjourned at 12:15 p.m. until 
Monday, January 29, at 12 o'clock noon (program 
undetermined). 


Committee M eetings 
UPSTREAM WATERSHED ACT 


Committee on Agriculture: Subcommittee on Conser- 
vation and Credit met in executive session and con- 
cluded briefings with Department of Agriculture off- 
cials on operation of Upstream Watershed Act. 


MILITARY POSTURE—PROCUREMENT 


Committee on Armed Services: Continued briefings, in 
executive session, on military posture and H.R. 9751, to 
authorize procurement of aircraft, missiles; and naval 
vessels. Heard testimony from Robert S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense, accompanied by Charles J. Hitch, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comptroller. Briefings 
continue Monday, January 29, in executive session. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 


Committee on the District of Columbia: Subcommittec 
No. 1 held a hearing on H.R. 8916, to authorize grants 
for planning and carrying out a project of construction 
for the expansion and improvement of the facilities of 
George Washington University Hospital in D.C. 
Heard testimony from John W. McCormack, Speaker, 
U.S. House of Representatives and other witnesses. 


SPOKANE VALLEY PROJECT 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: Subcom- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation concluded hear- 
ings on H.R. 7407, relating to the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the Spokane Valley project. 
Heard testimony from departmental and public wit- 
nesses. The subcommittee adjourned subject to call of 
the Chair. 


MEDICAL-DENTAL TRAINING 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: Con- 
tinued hearings on H.R. 4999, and related bills, to in- 
crease the opportunities for training of physicians, 
dentists, and professional public health personnel. 
Heard testimony from public witnesses. On Thursday 
the names of Representatives Fogarty and Macdonald 
were inadvertently omitted from the list of witnesses 
testifying on these measures. Hearings continue Tues 
day, January 30. 


Let’s Stand Up on Our Hindlegs and 
Be Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, our coun- 
try can meet the challenges to our se- 
curity; fulfill the needs of our citizens; 
and live up to our great expectations 
as the greatest, freest, most productive 
nation in the world only, first, if we 
adequately mobilize and utilize our man- 
Power and material resources; and 
Second, of equal importance, if we in- 
Spire in our people the will and purpose 
to fulfill the high ideas and ideals of 
our free way of life. 

Recently, the La Crosse Tribune re- 
Printed an editorial from the Saturday 
Evening Post by Ben Hibbs, retiring edi- 
tor—along with its own editorial, Dec- 
laration of Faith.” 

The article is entitled Let's Stand Up 
on Our Hindlegs and Be Americans“ 
as well as the editorial—refiects analyti- 
cally, constructively, and challengingly, 
upon major aspects of our way of life. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
thought-provoking article and editorial 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Ler’s Stanp UP on Oun HINDLEGS AND BE 
AMERICANS A 

(Nore—Under the title above, the Satur- 
day Evening Post published the following 
editorial by Ben Hibbs, retiring editor in its 
year-end issue. The La Crosse Tribune re- 
Dee and received permission to reprint 

This is our last issue before Christmas, and 
traditionally this should be a Christmas edi- 
torial. It will not be. 

It also happens that this is the last issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post in which my 
name will appear as editor, and there are 
some things I want to say. 

I came to the editorship of the Post in a 
time of national crisis—in the black early 
Month of World War H—and now, 20 years 
later, I am leaving the editorship in another 
era of crisis and doubt. 

I suppose you might call this editorial, if 
indeed it is an editorial, a declaration of 
My faith in a country that I love deeply. 

* * . = * 
WHEN PRIDE RAN HIGHER 

There was a time when our way of life in 
America was simpler and easier, when human 
Values seemed to be more nearly black and 
White, when the currents of national pride 
Tan more strongly than they do now. 

The younger generation cannot remem- 
ber those times. I do, and whilé I am not 
ancient enough or foolish enough to wish 
Vainly for the return of an era that is past, 
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I think it is urgent that we recapture some 
of the national fortitude, the ebullience of 
spirit, that were so evident in the time of 
our fathers and our grandfathers. 

As a kid growing up on the Kansas 
prairies of 50 years ago, I often listened to 
the yarns of the old sodbusters as they sat 
around the stove in my father’s hardware 
store of a winter evening. 

These were the leathery old pioneers who 
had lived through drought and blizzard and 
the devastation of the grasshopper years, 
who had subsisted on very little and who in 
the end had taken this raw plains country 
by the scruff of its neck and turned it Into 
a gracious and smiling land. 

AN ABIDING FAITH 


Among them were men of foreign extrac- 
tion. Some were veterans of the Civil War, 
which was still recent enough to be green 
in the memories of our elders, and some had 
fought, even later, in the final Indian wars 
of the western prairies. 

Doubtless there was an element of fiction 
in the tales they told, but there was also 
a deep and justifiable pride in what they 
had accomplished. And above all, they pos- 
sessed an abiding faith in the future of 
America and a profound gratitude to the 
country that had given them their chance. 

In those days the Fourth of July orators 
called America “the land of opportunity” 
and “the greatest country on earth,” and 
we believed them. 

In our schools and churches and our homes 
we were taught pride in country, and on 
holidays the bands played and the flags 
waved, It never occurred to anyone that 
all this was unsophisticated or corny. 

Although the prairie country of my youth 
was closer to the pioneer days than most 
of America, the same spirit of pride and 
belief in our destiny pervaded the nation 
as a whole during the early years of this 
century. 

This was the atmosphere in which I and 
millions of other young Americans, who are 
now past middle age, grew up. It was an 
atmosphere, a state of mind, which gave 
meaning to life, put some purpose into toll 
and struggle, fired the soul] of many a young 
man with a consuming desire to “be some- 
body.” 

WE'VE HAD TO GROW UP 

Now America is no longer an insular coun- 
try. In a brief half century we have had 
to grow up and take our place among the 
nations of the world, and it has been a 
painful, and often confusing, experience. 

We have made some mistakes and have 
learned that we have some national faults. 
We have become indisputably the leaders of 
the Western World, and we have found that 
such leadership involves some awesome re- 
sponsibilities. x 

We also have learned that a leader Is al- 
ways the target for criticism of all kinds, 
much of it captious and unreasonable. 

The heads of neutralist nations come to 
this country and lecture us on our faults, at 
the same time asking for financial assistance. 
The press of many so-called friendly coun- 
tries carries on a constant drumfire of criti- 
cism of America and its actions—and even 
sometimes of its motives. 

We are told by people who don’t really 
know us, who don't know what America is 
like, that we are all materialists, with but 
little desire or capacity for the finer things 
of life; that we are brash and cocksure; that 


we are psychopathic about the threat of 
world communism; and so on and on down 
the list of our sins—personal, national, and 
international. 

THE SEEDS OF DOUBT 


We, of course, can live through this sense- 
less sort of carping. It is also true that in 
some cases we deserve the censure that is 
leveled at us. The bungled Cuban invasion 
of last spring is a sad example. 

What worries me, however, ts that this 
barrage of niggling criticism from abroad, 
this posture of superiority on the part of our 
friends, is having its effect on our own na- 
tional attitude of mind. 

The seeds of doubt—doubt of ourselves— 
are becoming too strong within us. It is 
right, of course, that we should examine our 
faults, and I honor our American writers who 
do this chore fairly and honestly. 

I have published much of their work in the 
Post. It was in the Post, for example, that 
the provocative book, The Ugly American,” 
was first given to the public. For it is only 
by a free discussion of our errors that we 
can correct those erorrs. 

MUCH TO BE PROUD OF 

But throughout all this, in the name of 
heaven let us remember that we still have 
a great deal to be proud of. 

We Americans have become so sensitive 
about what the rest of the world thinks of 
us that we are now inclined to Me down and 
roll over whenever the finger of criticism is 
pointed our way. 

Yet there is no reason to be apologetic 
about America. Other nations have also 
made their mistakes, and it would be hard 
for any one of them to match the decent 
idealism which we have brought to our role 
in world affairs, 

In World War II we did more than any 
other nation to destroy the evil forces which 
were determined to dominate the earth. 

After the war it was our Marshall plan 
which helped restore Western Europe and 
kept communism at bay in that vital part of 
the world. 

We haye continued to pour out our wealth 
and our manpower in an attempt to shore up 
freedom and human decency in other parts 
of the earth—sometimes without success, 
but we Keep trying. 

AN UNSELFISH PEOPLE 


We are now attempting, insofar as our re- 
sources permit, to assist the undeveloped 
countries and the emerging nation, and we 
know that the end is not in sight. We do 
these things because we believe they are 
right, not for territory or trade or the love 
of power. 

We have demonstrated that on the inter- 
national scene we are an unselfish people, 
and we all know, even if it doesn't occur to 
our foreign critics, that the wherewithal for 
all this comes right out of our burdensome 
income-tax remittances, and that in many 
families there is hardship because of our 
national generosity. Foreign legend to the 
contrary, we are not a nation of millionaires. 

Back in 1948 that wise old statesman, 
Bernard Baruch, wrote an article for the 
Saturday Evening Post which he titled “A 
Few Kind Words for Uncle Sam.” It was a 
resounding pronouncement of his rl 

I think it is high time that we all start 
saying a few kind words for Uncle Sam when- 
ever the occasion arises, and perhaps even 
when there is no obvious occasion. Some- 
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how we must revive in the hearts of our 
young people the deep pride that all Amer- 
icans must have in their heritage. 

WE'RE CURIOUSLY FLABBY 

Elsewhere in this issue of the Post there 
is a fascinating survey of the attitudes of 
some 3,000 typical young Americans, boys 
and girls of high school and college age, on 
a variety of matters. 

It is a survey that was made with scrupu- 
lous care by the Gallup organization, and 
it was done on such a broad and scientifi- 
cally balanced base that its results can hardly 
be challenged. 

The thing that emerges most clearly from 
this study is that far too many of our boys 
and girls these days have a curiously flabby 
and uninformed attitude of mind about our 
country, its history, and its future, and 
about their own lives and their own futures. 

Too many are interested chiefly in secu- 
rity, an 8-hour day, and a relatively easy 
way of life, If the spark of ambition is 


there, it is buried pretty deep in some of y 


them. 

Now, this may be nothing more serious 
than evidence that the first stirrings of ma- 
turity are slower in coming these days. 

But I am afraid it is a bit more than 
that. I am afraid that somehow we have 
lost the ability, or perhaps the will, to fire 
our boys and girls with the human spark of 
pride in self and country, with the urge 
to accomplish something and to be some- 
body in this land of opportunity. 

And if this is true, we must not make the 
mistake of laying the blame entirely on 
the schools. The place where these things 
are best taught is right in the home—by 
example as well as by word. 


DREAMS EVER AROUND US 


These are bewildering times, fearful times. 
The shadow of atomic destruction hangs 
constantly over us. 

I am not one of those who believe the 
shadow will become reality, but I cannot 
deny the possibility. In any event, our only 
safeguard is to remain strong in heart and 
fiber as well as in arms. 

This I believe we shall find a way to do. 
This is the basic faith I have in America. 
Perhaps it is too simple, but there it is. 

Last June my old friend, MacKinlay Kan- 
tor, famed novelist who writes of the Civil 
War era and ploneer days in the West, was 
given an honorary degree by Iowa Wesleyan 
College, and I have before me a copy of his 
address. 

He discussed, in far more eloquent lan- 
guage than I can command, some of the 
same things I have dealt with in this edi- 
torial. His tone was one of firmness and 
hope. 

At the end of his speech he addressed his 
remarks to the spirit of old Abe Lincoln, 


an enzyme beneath the sod; and we still 
have a yearning and a gallantry, sir.” 

I like that high trumpet note from Mac 
Kantor. I echo it. I think we still have it 
in us to dream and to achieve, to be gallant 
and proud, to stand up on our hind legs 
and be Americans. : 


DECLARATION OF FAITH 

This newspaper is privileged to reprint a 
moving editorial from the Saturday Evening 
Post—a valedictory piece by Ben Hibbs, who 
on January 1 retired as the distinguished 
editor of that magazine. 

Like the Jenkin Lloyd Jones speech re- 
printed recently on this page, it deals in 
straightforward fashion with the ills of our 
times and the need “to remain strong, strong 
in heart and fiber as well as in arms.” 

Hibbs speaks of our bewildering, fearful 
era and urges us not to be “apologetic about 
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America.” He expresses concern over the 
self-doubt being seeded in our national 
mind. 

“The seeds of doubt—doubt of ourselves— 
are becoming too strongly within us,” says 
Hibbs. Of the foreign press interpreting 
America without knowing what we are like, 
he observes: 

“We can live through this senseless sort 
of carping—this niggling criticism from 
abroad—but it is having its effect on our 
national attitude.“ 

Americans, he says, have become so sensl- 
tive about what the rest of the world thinks 
about us that “we are now inclined to lie 
down and roll over whenever the finger of 
criticism is poin ur way.” 

The United States has found that lead- 
ership of the Western world imposes some 
awesome responsibilities. Hibbs concedes 
that we have made our share of mistakes, 
as have all nations, 

“But it would be hard for any of them,” 
he continues, “to match the decent idealism 
hich we have brought to our role in world 
affairs.” 

Hibbs’ thesis is a new declaration of 
faith—a declaration of faith in our country 
and a determination “to remain strong, 
strong in heart and fiber as well as in 
arms.” 

And finally: “I think we still have it in 
us to dream and to achieve, to be gallant 
and proud, to stand up on our hind legs 
and be Americans,” 

We commend his valedictory to our readers. 


Current Trends in Employing the 
Severely Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address delivered by William P. McCahill 
at the sixth annual conference of the 
North Carolina Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion, Winston-Salem, N.C., on October 
19, 1961. 

Mr. McCahill is the very able execu- 
tive secretary of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. This Committee, as you 
know, has as its Chairman our good 
friend Mel Haas, who has been such a 
driving force in this field. 

This speech of Mr. McCahill, entitled 
„Current Trends in Employing the 
Severely Handicapped,” is an excellent 
analysis and report on the advances be- 
ing made on the Federal level to re- 
habilitate the physically handicapped. 
The address follows: 

CURRENT TRENDS IN EMPLOYING THE SEVERELY 
HANDICAPPED 


(Remarks of William P. McCahill, Executive 
Secretary, the President's Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, sixth annual conference of the 
North Carolina Rehabilitation Association, 
Winston-Salem, N.C., Oct. 19, 1961) 
Trends can be interpreted. They can be 

hastened. They can be directed, arrested, 

and programed. But they cannot be faked. 

When talking about trends you have to deal 

with facts and so when I accepted this re- 

sponsibility, I went to the three major 
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sources of facts available to our office: the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. From these three 
cooperating agencies came a variety of facts 
which I shall share with you today—inter- 
preting where appropriate from our view- 
point. 

One of the most remarkable results of my 
request for information was that the three 
agencies supplied me not only with their 
own estimates of the situation, but also out- 
lined what the others were doing. I believe 
this is perhaps the most encouraging sign 
of all, for it indicates that Maison between 
and among the Federal agencies is constant, 
cooperative, and informed. I would hope 
that the same held as true in all the States. 
The fact that it does not is not completely 
discouraging, for here the trend is definitely 
toward constantly improved understanding 
and increased interdependence. 

Before I get too deeply involved in the 
national picture, I'd like to pay special 
tribute to those who have racked up such a 
fine record in rehabilitation in North Caro- 
lina, During the last fiscal year, as you 
know, North Carolina placed fourth in the 
total number of persons rehabilitated and 
also stood fourth in the number rehabilitated 
per 100,000 of population. This wasn’t easy 
and certainly only came about as a result of 
good planning and fine teamwork. Con- 
gratulations. I am proud to number Col. 
Charles Warren among my personal friends. 
Through the years I have enjoyed his con- 
fidence and, he mine. We haven't always 
agreed, but we always knew where we stood 
with each other. 

This is symptomatic of the trend for the 
future. We have all been working together 
long enough to shed much of our parochial- 
ism, or agencyism, and roll up our sleeves 
in a mutual effort to serve those people 
whom you call “clients.” 

Nationally the rehabilitation program fell 
short of its 1961 goal of 96,000 rehabilitated 
persons. But, the trend is constantly up- 
ward and each year a new record is set. 
Undoubtedly, the national effort will break 
through the 100,000 mark in 1962 and, as 
trained personnel continue to come out of 
our colleges, universities and rehabilitation 
center courses, perhaps a dramatic 
breakthrough to the seemingly astronomical 
goal of 200,000 set in 1954 will become a 
reality long before this present decade passes 
into history. 

I might say here that the rehabilitation 
counseling at North Carolina State, the work 
done at the medical schools at Duke and 
North Carolina Universities, and the physical 
therapy taught at both these universities are 
a credit to your State and the farsighted edu- 
cators who put your State on the path of 
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One statistic which must not be allowed 
to become a trend must be seriously consid- 
ered and this is the fact that although re- 
habilitations increased by only 5 percent last 
year, the number of persons rehabilitated 
but waiting placement jumped to 17 percent. 
I wonder what would happen in this country 
if 23,875 men and women in any one county 
or city suddenly lost their Jobs overnight, It 
would be a disaster of emergency propor- 
tions. Yet, when we read that almost 24,000 
persons have completed rehabilitation train- 
ing and are ready for work throughout our 
more than 3,000 American counties, we ac- 
cept this as another statistic. Uncomforta- 
ble perhaps; annoying perhaps, but still a 
statistic. In terms of your own State this 
means that somewhere in this Nation trained 
but unemployed handicapped workers total- 
ing more than four times the number of all 
those rehabilitated here last year are on our 
conscience. 

This, of course, doesn't include the addi- 
tional hundreds of thousands of unemployed 
or badly underemployed handicapped who 
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don't have the official tag of “client” after 
their name. These include some 60,000 vet- 
erans with service-connected disabilities of 
10 percent or more, many of them severely 
disabled; and a large number of the em- 
Ployable handicapped we don’t even know 
about. 

This matter of severe disability is a grow- 
ing national problem and one in which the 
field of rehabilitation has a special concern 
and responsibility. Just as examples, we 
have over 350,000 blind in this country, 
200,000 paraplegics and an estimated 1.5 mil- 
lion with epilepsy. Severe disability is not 
limited to things which are seen. There are 
over 1 million people in our mental hospitals 
today; over 5 million are mentally retarded. 
There is every reason to believe that the 
number of severely disabled in this country 
will increase, and particularly because of our 
increasing older population who are, more 
than any other group, afflicted with severe 
disabilities. 

On the national scene a number of efforts 
are underway to deal with severe disability, 
and among the outstanding is the research 
work financed by the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. Currently underway are re- 
search projects in five States to develop im- 
Proved ways of rehabilitating the severely 
disabled by State vocational rehabilitation 
agencies. There are projects in Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 
Also, OVR has three research projects whose 
Special focus is the development of new and 
improved techniques in the rehabilitation of 
the severely disabled. These are at Tulane, 
Ohio State, and the Kenny Foundation in 
Minnesota. A number of OVR-financed re- 
Search projects are dealing with the various 
facets of the problems of severe disability. 

One of the critical issues in the rehabilita- 
tion of the severely disabled is finding sult- 
able employment. For many, they can only 
do limited work and for them we need much 
more homebound work and many more shel- 
tered workshops. But many of the severely 
2 can go into competitive employment 

if they are carefully and properly placed. 
There is a great deal of work which needs to 
be done in the development of employment 
Opportuntites for the severely disabled. 
First, as we all know, false ideas and fears 
of employers must be overcome. New oppor- 
tunities for the employment of the severely 
disabled must be found. Finally, the place- 
Ment of the severely disabled in employment 
requires care and professional skill on the 
Part of rehabilitation people of the highest 
order. 

Incidentally, the information from the last 
couple of paragraphs above came from Russ 
Dean, of the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, and at the end of his memorandum were 
the words, “transcribed by a blind typist.” 
This is one trend that ought to be encour- 
aged by professionals. 

The Veterans’ Administration has a num- 
ber of blind typists and is very proud of the 
fact that one out of every three handicapped 
Workers employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment is working at VA. Some other up-to- 
date facts about VA are vital in any consid- 
eration of present trends. 

Since 1960, the Veterans’ Administration 
has undertaken a “home bound” rehabili- 
tation program for veterans with severe dis- 
abilities. Prior to that time, the role of the 
Veterans’ Administration in rehabilitation 
Was a responsive one, f.e., if the disabled vet- 
eran applied for rehabilitation assistance, 
the VA responded by doing all that could be 
Gone. The present policy, as far as seriously 
disabled veterans are concerned, is to go out 
and find these veterans, and to motivate 
them to undertake training. ‘ 

Working from VA records, their counsel- 
Ors and vocational rehabilitation specialists 
seek out severely disabled veterans, work 
With them, and in very many instances 
achieve remarkable success. 
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An example of the fruitfulness of this 
approach may be seen in the case of a quad- 
riplegic who had been maimed by a land 
mine explosion. This veteran previously 
did nothing but sit propped up at a window 
all day long. 

He was sought out by a VA counselor, and 
a home bound rehabilitation project in ac- 
countancy designed for him. One day, in 
conversation with his vocation rehabilitation 
instructor, this veteran said, “You know, no 
problem is hopeless.” The instructor was 
about to congratulate him on his pluck in 
overcoming his disability, when he realized 
that the veteran was not referring to his 
disability * * but to his ability. By a 
difficult problem, he meant not the loss of 
all of his limbs, for he accepted that as a 
fact of life, but to-a knotty accountancy 
problem which he had succeeded in resolv- 
ing. 

A most recent development of importance 
was the extension in 1960 of Public Law 
16, the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, to 
accommodate severely disabled veterans and 
other exceptional cases who could not be 
rehabilitated under the original program. 
Many of these veterans are now benefiting 
from the homebound rehabilitation program. 

In summarizing some material submitted 
in response to my request, Abe Stahler, of 
the Bureau of Employment Security, wrote 
me, “Our only concern is that your listeners 
be assured of the policy of the Employment 
Service to provide the best service possible 
for the severely handicapped.” I think this 
is certainly an understandable desire on 
Abe's part and I shall try to prove worthy 
of the trust. 

May I quote in part from the BES memo- 
randum: 

“A number of trends in industry, in per- 
sonnel practice, and in public attitudes are 
favorable to increased employment of han- 
dicapped persons. None of these is new. 
Each has been developing progressively and 
soundly over the years, gradually increasing 
possibilities for employment of workers who 
are physically impaired. Their effect upon 
employment opportunities for the handi- 
capped may justify stress upon them in 
assessing employment prospects for this 
group, particularly the severly handicapped.” 

The BES professionals in the Branch of 
Services to the Handicapped feel that the 
most effective factors contributing to en- 
hancing employment opportunities for the 
handicapped are the constantly spreading 
familiarity with and acceptance of selective 
placement by employers. BES officials state 
that the number of employers, large and 
small, who recognize the basic principle of 
individual difference in both jobs and work- 
ers, for this is what selective placement is 
all about, is constantly~increasing. 

More and more employers are now analyz- 
ing individual jobs to determine the actual 
physical and other requirements for per- 
formance and assessing the physical ca- 
pacities of disabled workers in order to be 
able to compare the workers’ physical ca- 
pacities with the physical demands of jobs 
for which they may be otherwise qualified. 
The results of the spread of this approach 
to the selection of physically handicapped 
workers has been to open many more oppor- 
tunities to such workers rather than to re- 
strict their employment, as frequently hap- 
pened when other methods of selection were 
used. Today, handicapped workers, with 
virtually all kinds of disability, are success- 
fully performing jobs in almost every con- 
ceivable occupation because their residual 
abilities have been found to be adequate for 
performance and their disability not to be 
an inhibiting factor. 

An in concomitant of the expand- 
ing utilization of selective placement is the 
increasing awareness among employers of the 
abilities and competence of handicapped 
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workers, even the severely disabled, when 
suitably placed. Such increased personal 
knowledge of the capabilities of qualified 
handicapped workers has done much to re- 
duce the rejection of such workers which 
resulted from ignorance, bias, and prejudice. 

In another portion of the BES memoran- 
dum is the following statement which today 
could have come from any one of several 
agencies: > 

“Another factor operating to help handi- 
capped persons gain employment more easily 
is the increasing awareness on the part of 
employers and the general public of the 
efficacy of rehabilitation. The realization 
that rehabilitation can restore the work ca- 
pacity of severely disabled persons, fre- 
quently enabling them to be more skillful 
workers than they were before impairment, 
has lead many employers to accept rehabill- 
tated workers. This trend has been par- 
ticularly beneficial to severely disabled per- 
sons and, as our rehabilitation program 
expands, promises even greater benefits.” 

As you no doubt know generally, the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission has established 
coordinators for employing the handicapped 
in most major Federal agencies; officials 
responsible for seeing that qualified appli- 
cants from the Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation and the Employment Service 
or any other referral source receive equitable 
consideration for employment and reten- 
tion. Several States have established simi- 
lar programs. This is certainly a trend we 
can encourage not only in the State merit 
systems but in county, city and school pro- 
grams operated for the public. 

I had occasion to take part in the recent 
Civil Service Commission half-day confer- 
ence for coordinators in the Washington 
area and was most im to see the level 
of representation not only from the Com- 
mission which had a dozen of its top officials 
on hand, including the Chairman John W. 
Macy, Jr., but responsible officials from all 
Federal establishments. At this meeting 
Chairman Macy read President Kennedy’s 
statement of policy to Fe“eral Agency heads. 

Since this is hardly a trend, but a real- 
ity, I should like to share with you some of 
the President's statement with the hope that 
both the philosophy and the practice will 
find its way into all branches of Govern- 
ment and into labor-management relations. 
President Kennedy directed: 

“Utilization of physically handicapped 
PEER in productive employment is sound 

necessary, both for the contribution 
ACADA citizens can make to our na- 
tional productivity and for the sense of 
independence and well-being which they 
they derive from doing a job. 

“It is fitting that. Government, as an 
employer, should lead the way in selective 
placement of phsyically handicapped e 
sons so as to utilize their skills 
abilities. 

“I ask that all levels of administration and 
supervision in the executive branch take 
part in the implementation of this policy. 
Federal agencies should take such action as 
is necessary to bring about an understand- 
ing and application of the policy by all ap- 
pointment officials and others who have 
responsibility in hiring or reassignment of 
employees. In addition, agency manage- 
ment should make a periodic review of the 
manner in which the policy is being carried 
out.” 

Important as Government employment is, 
90 percent of the labor force will still be 
employed privately. In the private sector 
there are certain trends which both cause 
concern and hold great promise. 

Expanding mechanization and automation 
in industry, commerce, and business promise 
greater opportunity for employment of 
handicapped persons in these fields. Mech- 
anization and automation have substan- 
tially reduced or eliminated physical effort, 
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manual dexterity, visual acuity, and other 
activities required of workers to perform 
many jobs. Now workers may perform an 
increased number of jobs with the ald of 
powered devices or control the production 
process by means of control panels. Such 
changes in the manner of producing goods 
and performing services have made, and will 
continue to place, a constantly growing 
number of jobs within the capabilities of 
persons with impaired or limited physical 
capacities. It should be noted, however, that 
this transition imposes greater mental and 
intellectual demands upon workers and re- 
quires greater educational and training 
preparation of the worker to qualify him for 
jobs involving mechanization and automa- 
tion. It is significant, also, that automation 
and mechanization are being introduced ex- 
tensively in the business and commercial 
fields in which professional, office, and sales 
jobs abound. In the current decade, such 
jobs are expected to have the fastest 
growth, and will afford many opportunities 
for handicapped. workers, including the 
severely disabled. 

We have observed mounting public con- 
cern for the welfare of persons recovered 
from mental or emotional disturbance and 
of the mentally retarded. This concern has 
resulted in intensified rehabilitation and 
placement efforts to assist such persons in 
obtaining employment. In the several years 
just past, considerable p: has been 
made in increasing employment opportuni- 
ties for them. Recognition of the special 
need of these people for suitable employ- 
ment to complement their adjustment in 
their communities is constantly spreading 
among the public and, particularly, em- 
ployers. The number of employers who are 
willing to knowingly employ a former mental 
patient or a mentally retarded person in 
an appropriate job is gradually rising. Re- 
habilitation and placement agencies and 
other agencies providing supportive services 
to the victims of mental illness or impair- 
ment can help both the worker and employer 
in bringing about successful job adjustment 
through the provision of needed preemploy- 
ment services and proper followup. Care- 
ful and intelligent job placement assistance 
to these people, based on full information 
concerning their behavior and characteristics 
furnished by the medical profession, should 
enable these people to widely demonstrate 
their capabilities for gainful employment. 
If this can be done, substantial enlargement 
of employment opportunities for them 
should result. 

I am aware that the North Carolina State 
Legislature has appropriated special funds 
to make possible expanded services in the 
vocational rehabilitation of the mentally ill. 
Working closely with DVR and the depart- 
ment of mental hygiene as well as public 
and private hospitals, this program holds 
great promise and one of the most important 
keys to success will be found in an effective 
employment and placement process of men- 
tally ill persons. I know that the North 
Carolina Employment Security Commission, 
under my old friend Col, Henry Kendall, 
will be an eager partner with you in your 
future efforts in this area. 

I should like to publicly pay tribute to 
Colonel Kendall's contribution to the work 
of the President’s Committee over the past 
Several years as the representative of the 
Interstate Conference of Employment Se- 
curity Agencies on our executive committee. 
Colonel Kendall has carried out his duties 
with dedication and so effectively that no 
executive committee meeting or annual 
meeting of the interstate conference for the 
last several years has been held without some 
part of the pr made available to the 
employment of the handicapped. 

Another North Carolinian, incidentally, 
serves on our executive committee and has 
been working closely with Governor San- 
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ford in connection with the recently estab- 
lished Governor’s committee on employ- 
ment of the handicapped in your State. I 
refer to Louls Woodbury, chairman of our 
workmen’s compensation committee and 
past president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. You certainly are 
blessed with fine leadership here in North 
Carolina. 

I have gone on too long, however, and 
must hasten to conclude. Probably the 
greatest hope for your work and ours is the 
recently inaugurated program of improve- 
ment of the U.S. Employment Service and 
its affiliated State employment service 
agencies. Congress has poured a large 
amount of financial adrenaline into the 
public employment service and the end re- 
sult should be encouraging to us all. 

The objectives of this program are to pro- 
vide better job placement services to unem- 
ployed workers and employers and to 
strengthen employment service programs 
which can make a contribution to the solu- 
tion of nationally significant employment 
and unemployment problems. Particular 
emphasis is being placed on placement 
activities. 

Although the program of service to the 
handicapped has not been designated spe- 
cifically for improvement, primarily because 
service to the handicapped involves all basic 
and special employment service programs, 
this program is not being neglected nor over- 
looked. It is expected that improvements 
achieved in basic services provided all ap- 
Plicants will result in better services to the 
handicapped, since the handicapped program 


depends ultimately for its success upon the 


quality of these basic programs. 

In addition, the Employment Service is 
continuing its efforts to provide better serv- 
ices to the disabled through improvement 
and expansion of various program activities. 
State agencies are generally extending serv- 
ices to greater numbers of severely disabled 
persons. Increases in funds granted the 
agencies for the current fiscal year should 
enable them to devote increased staff time 
to the generally time-consuming service to 
such persons. It is expected, therefore, that 
even greater numbers of severely disabled 
persons will be assisted and placed through 
expanded job development and other place- 
ment activities. 

Counseling and placement assistance to 
mentally and emotionally recovered persons 
and to the mentally retarded is receiving 
increased emphasis in a number of State 
agencies. Since the evaluation of the work 
capacity of such persons depends largely 
upon information which must be supplied by 
treatment or other service resources and the 
person is dependent upon such agencies for 
supportive services during the period of ad- 
justment, most employment service agencies 
which have undertaken to help this group 
have entered into formal arrangements with 
institutions and agencies which serve the 
group. Working closely with these insti- 
tutions and agencies, the Employment Serv- 
ice, in several States, has been able to report 
significant progress in placing these people. 
As professional knowledge and public under- 
standing of mental and emotional Illness 
increase, as improved techniques for placing 
those recovered from such illness are de- 
veloped, and as confidence in the ability of 
those who have recovered from mental and 
emotional illness to perform successfully 
in ocmpetition with other workers grows, 
employment service assistance to these peo- 
ple will expand. The US. Employment 
Service and the State agencies, I have been 
assured, will do everything possible to expand 
these services. 

I had intended to include a discussion of 
Goodwill and of workshops as vital and im- 
portant items in any consideration of future 
trends. However, time has run out and I 
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can only say that by 1970, we shall have an 
increase in population of between 25 and 30 
million living Americans. One half of the 
growth will be in the age groups under 18 
and over 65. There may be need here to 
increase the opportunity of workshops to re- 
habilitate the total man, to teach work hab- 
its and cultural and social patterns. of 
behavior which are all necessary if employ- 
ment is to be a goal and not a dream for 
both the young and the old. 

In final summation, we have come a long 
way and have a long way to go. But we have 
learned a lot in coming as far as we haye and 
with continued and increased mutual con- 
fidence, perhaps we can move faster than we 
have in the past, faster in training, faster 
in medicine, faster in placement; but always 
better, so that we accomplish our goal and 
accelerate today’s trends of helping the 
handicapped to help themselves. 


Tribute to the Late Justice G. Dewey 
Oxner, of the South Carolina State Su- 
preme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
with the passing of Justice G. Dewey 
Oxner, the State supreme court, the 
legal profession, and the entire State of 
South Carolina have suffered a loss of 
incalculable magnitude. Justice Oxner 
served the people of South Carolina with 
equal distinction in many posts, includ- 
ing State representative from Greenville 
County, State circuit judge and as a 
State supreme court justice. Justice 
Oxner was noted for his devotion to the 
law and for the fair and equitable man- 
ner in which he applied it to any given 
situation. Justice Oxner’s scholarly and 
well-written opinions will undoubtedly 
prevail as some of the more authoritative 
interpretations and applications of the 
law available. I ask unanimous consent 
that an editorial from the Friday, Janu- 
ary 19, 1962, edition of the Greenville 
(S.C.) News entitled “G. Dewey Oxner, 
Judge and Man” be printed in the Ap- 
Pendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

G. DEWEY OXNER, JUDGE AND MAN 

Both on and off the bench, whether clad 
in his judicial robes or in the informal at- 
tire of the golf course, G. Dewey Oxner was 
an ornament to the citizenship of his com- 
munity, State, and Nation and a source of 


warmth and delight to his acquaintances and 
friends. 

His only diverisons from his close study 
and careful and compassionate administra- 
tion of the law were his family and his 
periodic golf games. It was ironic that his 
death came as he was enjoying a round of 
golf with close friends, taking a little time 
off from his exacting duties as one of the 
senior associate justices of the South 
Carolina Supreme Court. 

Coming to Greenville from the small 
Newberry county community of Kinards as 
& young man, Dewey Oxner (and off the 
bench he was simply “Dewey” to those who 
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knew him at all well) distinguished himself 
as a lawyer and as a member of the House of 
Representatives from Greenville County. 

He was elected State circuit judge for the 
18th judicial circuit (Greenville and Pickens 
Counties) in 1932 and earned a reputation as 
an able judge in the State courts. His elec- 
tion to the supreme court in 1944 was marked 
recognition of his ability and his applica- 
tion to the law, for there were other dis- 
tinguished candidates for the position. 

Justice Oxner soon became one of the 
busiest of the five members of the State 
supreme court. He wrote some of its most 
delicate and difficult prevailing opinions. He 
also wrote some classic opinions dissenting 
from the views of the majority of the court. 

He took an active part, along with the chief 
Justices with whom he served, in the admin- 
istration of the courts of the State, a func- 
tion -which ultimately devolves on the 
supreme court. He would go out of his way 
to hear special matters, in which a supreme 
court justice had the power to act, in his 
chambers in the Greenville county court- 
house. 

His interest in seeing that justice was done 
caused him to assume tasks that he might 
easily have refused. 

Justice Oxner's devotion to the law has 
been praised by Judge Clement F. Hayns- 
worth, Jr., of the Fourth U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals, his other colleagues in the courts 
and by attorneys who knew him both as a 
lawyer and a judge. Their appraisal is based 
on both knowledge of the law and experience 
in the courts over which he was presiding. 

He was essentially a conservative in his 
views on the law, in his politics and in his 
Personal habits. He believed in adhering to 
the letter of the law as written and as a given 
Statute was intended at the time it was en- 
acted. When pondering an opinion, he in- 
sisted on knowing all of the facts in the case, 
the legislative intent of the applicable stat- 
utes and the literal wording of the law. 

In his latter he was somewhat dis- 
turbed by some of the trends in some of the 
courts of the land, the tendency to shape 
the interpretation of the law to suit the pur- 
Pose of the moment. This was not for him, 
and he made no secret of his personal and 
Official feelings on the matter. 

Justice Oxner gave no less of himself to 
Civic affairs, within the limitations imposed 
by his position, than to the law. He was 
an active and devoted churchman. He and 
Mrs. Oxner reared two fine sons. His friends 
Over the State and Nation were counted in 
the thousands and he was constantly con- 
cerned with their well-being. 

Dewey Oxner's death was tragic and un- 
timely, for he was at the height of his 
Powers, but his influence long will linger in 
the judiciary of South Carolina and his 
Memory in the hearts of his friends. 


American Teacher in Africa Bente on 
the Congo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is sig- 
nificant that many missionaries and 
teachers in Africa, including ericans, 
have been critical of United Nations ag- 
gression against the Province of Katanga 
in the Congo. 

Recently I received an interesting 
letter from an American who for 4 years 
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taught in Kenya. I believe the views he 

expresses will be of interest to many of 

my colleagues, and his letter follows: 
NEWHALL, CALIF., January 14, 1962. 

H. R. Gross, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Gross: Dr. Charles W. Maple- 
thorpe informed me some time ago that 
you would welcome my views on the Congo; 
unfortunately, I have been traveling, and so 
this is somewhat delayed. 

Until April 1961 I had spent 4 years in 
Kenya, where I taught at Kibabu Teacher 
Training Center, the mailing address for 
which was Bungoma, a small government 
administrative center 5 miles from us. 

We were 33 miles from the Uganda border; 
the main road east from Uganda (from the 
town of Tororo) ran between Bungoma and 
Kibabu T.T.C., 2 miles from the former and 
3 miles from our place. 

Most of the refugees who fled east out of 
the Congo went across the Congo-Uganda 
border and thence into Kenya, and so to 
Europe; and these came down that road 3 
miles from us. 

When the Belgians withdrew, the Congo, 
as an entity, ceased to exist. Without the 
restraining hand of the Belgian Government, 
the tribes recommenced their old tribal war- 
fare. 

Taxes on European businesses, farms, and 
incomes support probably 90 percent of the 
cost of medical facilities, schools, and famine 
prevention measures, which are provided for 
the African at a nominal cost. 

Although some hostility was aimed at the 
Belgian settlers and merchants (many of 
the latter not being settlers), intertribal 
hostilities accounted for much of the har- 
assment that drove the Europeans out. 

So I was not surprised to find reports sub- 
sequently note famines and widespread 
disease. 


What did Tshombe and Katanga Province 
secede from? Chaos. It is more accurate 


to say that the rest of the Congo collapsed — 


away from Katanga Province. 

I found a few Africans in Kenya who 
could see that independence a la Congo was 
worse than no independence; they didn't 
believe that anything similar could happen 
in Kenya (I wouldn’t take any bets), but 
they didn't want it that way. Indeed, after 
the Congo, the African nationalists began 
to speak more moderately, even going 80 
far as to admit that Kenya needed the 
Europeans and Asians. 

Incidentally, “Africa for the Africaris” is 
a black nationalist slogan meaning “Africa 
(the continent of) for the black man and 
kick everyone else out.“ G. Mennon Wil- 
UHams' use of the slogan hit atot of people 
where they live, and some Europeans have 
been in Africa for generations. 

So I find entirely believable that white 
support went to both African candidates 
for the Katanga Presidency, and that 
Tshombe firmly believes that his best in- 
terests, and those of his tribe, and of Ka- 
tanga, lie in maintaining order. 

From the reports of atrocities throughout 
the rest of the Congo, one can readily see why 
the Europeans are eager to support, with 
their money and their blood, a President who 
managed to keep their house from falling 
when all the other houses fell. 

We got many reports of atrocities against 
whites, and very little about atrocities com- 
mitted against Africans; that, however, is 
normal. During the Mau Mau rebellion in 
Kenya, a thousand were aimed at Africans 
for every one aimed at Europeans or Asians; 
for one thing, more of the tribes fought with 
the government than against; besides, any- 
thing that happens to a European or Asian 
gets in the paper, but usually only a promi- 
nent African rates publicity. 

The Belgians remained in Katanga until 
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the United Nations started messing about 
there; I noted that the started 
leaving as soon as the UN. started moving 
against Katanga, and I daresay they are wise. 

The policy of the U.N. seems to be to drag 
the one remaining solvent portion of the 
Congo down to nothing. 

I might ascribe U.N. policy to assininity, 
except for the U.N. obvious reluctance to 
move against Antoine Gizenga; in contrast 
to Tshombe, Gizenga has made overt moves 
against the U.N. Sizing up the reports on 
Gizenga, I wonder if Moscow isn’t backing 
him. 


I have begun to wonder whether we aren't 
helping Moscow more than Washington in 
backing the United Nations in its present 
form. 

Sincerely, 
PATRICK C. FEANY. 


The U.N. Bond Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
two excellent editorials, one from the 
Chicago Sun-Times, and another from 
the Chicago Daily News, both of Jan- 
uary 24, 1962, supporting President 
Kennedy’s request that Congress au- 
thorize the purchase of $100 million 
worth of United Nations bonds, to help 
save the world peace organization from 

ptey. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

U.N. BONDS: INVESTMENT IN FAITH 

President Kennedy’s proposal for this 
country to buy $100 million worth of United 
Nations bonds to help save the world peace 
organization from bankruptcy is certain to 
precipitate angry debate in this session of 
Congress. Without doubt, the Nation will 
hear a great deal from Capitol Hill about 
the U.N.’s imperfections and its shortcom- 
ings, particularly in the Congo operation. 

The way is open for the unreconstructed 
isolationists to belabor the organization as 
never before. Even such friends of the U.N. 
as Senator GEORGE AIKEN, Republican from 
Vermont, are in the opposition camp on the 
bond question. However, it should be noted 
that the Senator’s objections are not aimed 
so much at the U.N. as at the theory the 
U.S. taxpayers should pick up the tab for 
obligations that Russia has welshed on. 

Almost half of the U_N. deficit ($170 mil- 
lion by next June 30) represents money 
owed by the Soviet Union. For 5 years, the 
Reds have refused to help pay for the U.N. 
emergency force in the Middle East, and 


they have refused to pay anything for the 


Congo operation. 

These activities largely account for the 
deficit which is now to be met by a $200 
million issue of 25-year 2 percent bonds, of 
which the United States plans to buy half. 
We have already said on this page that Wall 
Street would hardly approve the purchase 
as a blue chip investment. 

But this is not a financial transaction in 
the usual sense, Rather, it is an investment 
in the future of the U.N.; a showing of faith 
in the purposes and principles for which 
the organization was created. 
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It spells the difference between an effec- 
tive U.N., which the free world wants and 
needs, and a crippled U.N., ardently desired 
by Soviet Russia. That is the point we hope 
will be emphasized in the debate. 

Whatever the controversy that develops, 
the Kennedy administration must make un- 
mistakably clear to Americans the need to 
preserve the U.N. as a growing and going 
concern. Meanwhile, we hope that those 
Members of Congress who have always re- 
garded the tion as suspect will take 
another look at it. No one can sneer at its 
objectives or at its endorsement of “the 
dignity and worth of the human person.” 

It has had Its bad chapters and these can- 
not be winked away. Failure to respond to 
India’s seizure of Goa dealt U.N. prestige a 
heavy blow and has had the further un- 
fortunate effect of encouraging the aggres- 
sive designs of others in the name of anti- 
colonialism. 

It floundered perilously close to disaster 
in the Congo but now somehow seems to 
have reached firm ground. A serious ques- 
tion remains whether the extreme military 
measures in Katanga were necessary and this 
is certain to be asked during the congres- 
sional debate. 

U.N. successes, and it has had them, as in 
the preservation of order along the Gaza 
strip, have been less spectacular. Moreover, 
on the credit side must be the refusal to 
admit Red China. Also, Russia failed in its 
bid to replace Dag Hammarskjold with a 
three-man secretariat—a troika—which 
would have enabled the Communists to crip- 
ple the Organization procedurally, as it has 
tried to do financially. 

It is true other U.N. nations beside Russia 
have defaulted on their obligations, France 
and Belgium have not paid their assessments 
to meet expenses in the Congo, for example. 
President Kennedy's job of selling Congress 
on the need for underwriting the major por- 
tion of the deficit would be eased if these 
and other reneging nations would show a 
similar sense of responsibility. And Asian 


and African members of the U.N., whose ac- . 


tivities have impaired the organization's 
image in the United States, might show 
more responsibility in their dealings on the 
international stage, thereby helping to win 
popular support for the bond issue in this 
country. 


Keep THE U.N. SOLVENT 


One of the great debates now shaping up 
in Congress will determine whether the 
United States comes to the rescue of the 
United Nations by purchasing $100 million 
worth of U.N. bonds. 

President Kennedy has asked Congress for 
authority to make the purchase. A con- 
vincing case can be made for giving him that 
authority. To do less would be to declare 
that we are indifferent to the fate of the 
United Nations. 

Debate on the bond proposal will provide 
an unparalleled opportunity for the anti-U.N. 
forces to air their grievances and frustra- 
tions. It becomes vital, therefore, not to lose 
sight of the main point. As we see it, this 
becomes nothing less than the continuation 
or the abandonment of the United Nations. 

On that point, we believe there can be 
only one answer. Despite its obvious Imper- 
fections, the United Nations is an indis- 
pensable instrument in the political evolu- 
tion of the globe. 

The bond issue offers a possible road to 
U.N. solvency. If it works as planned, the 
machinery for p the peace of the 
world will be strengthened. Without it, the 
financial distress into which the U.N. has 
fallen will be compounded and the whole 
Organization endangered. 

The U.N. money troubles stem largely from 
the Congo operation, for which a few na- 
tions—primarily the Communist bloc and 
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France—have refused to pay special assess- 
ments. 

The U.N. Charter provides that any mem- 
ber nation that fails to pay its share of the 
regular operating budget for as long as 2 
years may be deprived of voting privileges. 
No such penalty attaches to the special as- 
sessments, so that Russia and others have 
been able to avoid with impunity any pay- 
ment toward the cost of maintaining peace 
forces in the Congo or Middle East. 

The General Assembly in authorizing the 
bonds provided that they would be amortized 
out of the regular U.N. budget, and the World 
Court is expected to rule that this is legal. 
So the delinquents, at least In theory, will 
have to pay their fair share of the special 
assessments or risk losing their votes. 

No one can be wholly satisfied with the 
arrangement for incurring long-term obliga- 
tions in the U.N. The peace forces ought to 
be on a pay-as-you-go basis. Even the pro- 
posed bond financing will to some extent 
penalize the United States and other U.N. 
members who have conscientiously paid their 
full share all along. 

But all the laternatives considered by the 
General Assembly appear to be worse, unless 
one starts from the premise that either the 
Congo operation or the U.N. itself is not 
worth saving. 

In our opinion, some serious mistakes have 
been made in the Congo and we have said 
so. We still believe, however, that despite 
these mistakes the basic decision to send a 
peace force to the Congo was sound. And 
clearly that force cannot yet be withdrawn 
without inviting big-power intervention that 
could lead to big war. 

The United States has picked up more than 
its share of the Congo tab already. Viewed 
strictly as an investment, the bond purchase 
obviously carries risks. But the greater risk 
lies in failure to back the broad aims of 
the UN, 4 


Congress Should Trim 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the major- 
ity of the newspaper editors of Iowa are 
deeply concerned by the continued pro- 
fligacy of the spenders in Washington. 
An editorial in the Charles City, Iowa, 
Press—January 23, 1962—clearly and 
wisely points out that the first obliga- 
tion of Congress is to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the dollar for the benefit of 
American taxpayers; that this is no time 
to embark upon new and costly welfare 
programs at home or abroad. 

The editorial follows: 

There is never any document put together 


with greater optimum and Idealism than the 
Federal budget. 

The one submitted by President John F. 
Kennedy puts all the others in the shade in 
this respect. 


January 29 


Our President's ambitious spending pro- 
gram is laid against a und of a $3.9 
billion Federal deficit last year, a deficit this 
year of twice that amount or more, and the 
prospect for another deficit next year. There 
have been 26 deficits in the past 31 years. 
Surely the Nation now has reached a time of 
caution. 

Senator Harry F. BYRD, Virginia Democrat, 
predicts a Federal deficit of from $1 billion 
to $5 billion in the next Federal fiscal year. 
He complains that President Kennedy over- 
estimates tax collections and underestimates 
Government costs. It wouldn't be the first 
time a President has done this. 

It is almost unbelievable that the Amerl- 
can people do not rise up in wrath against 
excessive Federal spending. It is astonishing 
that the major source of concern in the 
Federal Government over the prospects for 
balancing our budget comes from abroad in- 
stead of within this country. Yet this is 
true. This concern centers around the flow 
of gold from this country. The Kennedy 
administration is acutely aware of the budget 
balancing need not because American citi- 
zens demand it out of self-interest but be- 
cause of fear of the reaction from foreign 
bankers. If these bankers aren't reassured 
they'll shift their dollar holdings into strong 
foreign currencies. 

Congress should join the Kennedy admin- 
istration in reassuring the foreign bankers 
by sharply cutting the Kennedy spending 
proposals. This is no time to expand do- 
mestic welfare or to embark on 
ee Frontier ventures into new domestic 

elds. 

The trimming of Government costs should 
be done primarily for the benefit of this 
country’s taxpayers rather than to create a 
good impression abroad. 


Insult to the Negro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it is most 
unfortunate that the administration of 
President Kennedy has chosen to place 
in the arena of political expediency and 
the emotionalism of race relations the 
question of whether or not there should 
be a Department of Urban Affairs. 

The establishment of such a Depart- 
ment can long occupy the Chambers of 
this body through a debate that need 
not touch on what the New York Daily 
News has referred to as dragging “a po- 
litical red herring across the real issue.” 

The above-mentioned newspaper has 
rightly cited the attempt of the Presi- 
dent, in naming in advance Mr. Robert 
A. Weaver, a Negro, as the Secretary 
of the yet-to-be-approved Department, 
as “a bald and brassy effort to buy Negro 
votes by adding a Negro to the Cabinet.” 

The Daily News continues: 

Thereby, it seems to us, the President in- 
sults the intelligence of all Negro voters. 


Mr. President, I would go a step fur- 
ther and state that the intelligence of 
every American, whether he be Negro or 
white, Republican, or Democrat, is in- 
sulted by what is a badly disguised at- 
tempt to inject the so-called civil rights 
issue into a proposal that apparently 
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cannot stand on its own merits. If the 
President really wants to create equity 
for the Negro, he can do so now by us- 
ing the authority, he now has to issue 
an Executive order making Federal pub- 
lic housing equally available to all re- 
gardless of color or of race. 

I hope that the responsible representa- 
tives of such organizations as the NAACP 
will reject this affront to the dignity of 
the Negro race by indicating to the Pres- 
ident that their support for a Cabinet 
position will continue to be made on the 
merits of the individual and not on the 
color of skin and that the arguments 
for the department itself will be made on 
the real issue of good government instead 
of alleged good politics. 

Mr. President, two excellent discus- 
sions of this argument appeared in re- 
cent editions of the New York Daily 
News and the Washington Evening Star. 

I ask unanimous consent that both be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
First, an editorial from the New York 
Daily News, and second, a highly il- 
luminating column by Gould Lincoln 
in the Star. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Daily News, Jan. 26, 
1962] 

J.F.K. INSULTS NEGROES 
President Kennedy’s pet project for a new 
Federal Department of Urban Affairs was 
turned down Wednesday by a House Rules 
Committee majority—five Republicans, four 
Democrats. 

Thereupon the President, in what came 
as close to a fit of rage as he seems able 
to get, told a news conference that he will 
set up the new Department by Executive 
decree. This would stand unless either 
House of Congress vetoed it within 60 days. 

As first Secretary of Urban Affairs, Mr. 
Kennedy added, he intends to appoint Rob- 
ert ©. Weaver, now Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator. Mr. Weaver is a Negro, 
and an able public servant tô the best of 
our information. 

Thus, the President is using Weaver in a 
bald and brassy effort to buy Negro votes 
by adding a Negro to the Cabinet. There- 
by, it seems to us, the President insults 
the intelligence of all Negro voters. 

He also drags a political red herring across 
the real issue in the Department of Urban 
Affairs dispute. 

The real issue is whether this thing is 
needed. We believe it is not, and we aren't 
Alone in that belief. 

It would certainly freeze a new horde of 
bureaucrats onto the Federal payrolls and 
the taxpayers’ backs. It would in all likeli- 
hood encourage cities to crawl to Washing- 
ton for solutions of problems they should 
solve on their own, and give Washington a 
stranglehold on these cities. 

We hope that at least one House of Con- 
Gress will keep this real issue in mind and 
Wil’ massacre the new Department if the 
President creates it. 


A SLICK POLTTICAL OPERATION 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


President Kennedy's political strategy to 
get a “yes” or no“ vote in the House of 
Representatives and the Senate on his pro- 
Posal to create a new Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing is likely to bring such 
a result, especially in the House. But at 
the same time it raises a question: Good 

- SOvernment versus politics. The issue is 
Whether the Federal Government should 
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take over more and more functions and 
activities which properly are duties and 
responsibilities of the local and State gov- 
ernments. Aside from this, there is the 
President's apparent determination to ig- 
nore Congress and its legislative processes 
if necessary to get his will in the creation 
of a Government Department whose head 
will have Cabinet status—a new Department 
which eventually will go far beyond the 
matters of housing and urban renewal 
recommended in the administration’s bill. 
The House Rules Committee tabled the 
Measure Wednesday by a vote of 9 to 6, 
denying it consideration by the House un- 
less through a petition signed by 218 Mem- 
bers or on a Calendar Wednesday. 

Creation of the proposed Department not 
only would bring about the appointment 
of Under Secretaries, Assistant Secretaries, 
and a large number of lesser employees, fat- 
tening the already huge Federal payroll, but 
it might put the Federal Government in 
position to tackle (and control through 
Federal appropriation) transportation, 
policing, and many other matters now re- 
served to local governments. 

TACTIC AGAINST GOP 

It was entirely clear from the President's 
statements in his Wednesday afternoon 
press conference, after the House Rules 
Committee's action, that he hoped to put 
at a disadvantage the Republicans who 
avowedly are seeking to increase their votes 
in the big metropolitan centers and regain 
some of the Negro vote, which in recent 
years has gone overwhelmingly Democratic. 
For the President apparently believes that 
the populations of the cities, as well as their 
mayors and other elected officials, will be 
glad to turn over to the Federal Govern- 
ment some of the problems that burden 
them today. Further, he announced at his 
press conference he intended to appoint a 
Negro, Robert Weaver, head of all the Fed- 
eral housing agencies, if and when he is 
able to set up the new Department. Mr. 
Weaver thus would become the first of his 
race to hold full Cabinet office—another evi- 
dence of the Kennedy administration's de- 
sire to give recognition to Negroes. 

Whether the President can get away with 
his maneuver to bypass the House Rules 
Committee remains to be seen. The Repub- 
licans in the House have been pretty solidly 
opposed to creation of the new Department 
on the ground that the Federal Government 
should not further extend its bureaucracy 
over the affairs of the people and concen- 
trate all forms of government in Washing- 
ton, the National Capital. Also they are not 
inclined to be impressed by the promised 
appointment of a Negro to Cabinet office. 

They contend that the President, if he 
desired, could do much more for the exten- 
sion of civil rights, so far as the Negroes 
and other minorities are concerned, by 
really pressing for enactment of further and 
stronger civil rights legislation. They join 
with certain liberal Democrats in saying that 
Mr. Kennedy has been treading lightly in 
the matter of such legislation. 

In addition, they point out that President 
Kennedy, when organizing his Cabinet 
offered the office of Postmaster General to 
Negro Representative WILLIAM L. Dawson, of 
Chicago, who, for reasons of his own, declined 
and stayed on in the House. 

DEFEAT POSSIBLE 


At the present writing, it appears the 
President may lose his fight in House or 
Senate or both. Admittedly the vote may 
be close. When the President has sub- 
mitted his reorganization plan for a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs, it will remain before 
Congress and automatically establish the 
new Department, unless it is vetoed by a 
majority vote in one of the Houses of 
Congress within 60 days. 
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When former President Eisenhower sent to 
Congress his proposal for creation of the 
newest Federal Government Department— 
that of Health, Education, and Welfare— 
it was followed by a bill for creation of such 
a Department. Congress acted promptly and 
passed the bill. The Kennedy administra- 
tion, faced with defeat in the House Rules 
Committee and a possible lengthy filibuster 
in the Senate, discarded the idea of pressing 
for favorable action in Congress and decided 
to take the chance of a veto of the new De- 
partment The House Rules Committee 
divided in its vote to table the administra- 
tion’s bill for the new Department five Re- 
publicans and four Democrats to six 
Democrats supporting the bill, The Commit- 
tee is composed of 10 Democrats and 5 Re- 
publicans. 

The Democrats are doing their best to 
make it appear that the Republicans are 
opposing the creation of the Urban Affairs 
Department in order to prevent appoint- 
ment of a Negro to the Cabinet, It is a slick 
move and likely to be so recognized. As 
already stated, the President, when he first 
picked his Cabinet, offered a place to a Negro. 
The appointment didn’t stick. At that time, 
it was suggested in some quarters that the 
whole operation was carried out with tongue 
in cheek. 


Army Transportation Materiel Command 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent months there has been consider- 
able discussion both in and out of the 
Congress concerning the mounting cost 
of defense procurements in general and 
of “sole source,” or negotiated, procure- 
ments in particular. 

In view of this fact, it is noteworthy 
that one large military agency, head- 
quarters of which are maintained in 
St. Louis, has accomplished, and is con- 
tinuing to accomplish, singularly strik- 
ing results in the alleviation of this major 
problem area. 

I refer to the Transportation Materiel 
Command which exercises logistical 
responsibility for the U.S. Army inso- 
far as the procurement, supply, and 
maintenance of transportation equip- 
ment for our ground forces is concerned. 

Acting upon its own initiative, this 
agency last year launched an intensive 
attack upon the basic reason for the bulk 
of sole source procurements of this 
nature; the lack of sufficient technical 
data in the hands of the procuring 
agency to make competitive bidding pos- 
sible. Its effort, known as Project 
Breakout, has resulted to date in an 
appreciable reduction of negotiated con- 
tracts and in a proportionately greater 
flow of procurements to firms in the cate- 
gory of “small business.” 

In accomplishing the latter objective 
the Transportation Materiel Command 
has been assisted materially by the St. 
Louis and Kansas City offices of the 
Small Business Administration with 
which it enjoys a close and effective 
working relationship. This cooperation 
between the.two Federal agencies has 
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been particularly productive in bringing 
new contractual opportunities to firms 
in labor surplus areas of the country. 

I am informed that, to date, Project 
Breakout has resulted in monetary sav- 
ings to the Government of $801,290, a 
figure which represents the difference 
between the previous sole source costs 
and the present costs of the same items 
on w competitive bid basis. Still more 
gratifying are estimated savings of $8,- 
246,680 which will accumulate during the 
supported life of the items broken out so 
far under this project. 

As further evidence both of its deter- 
mination and of its sincerity, the Trans- 
portation Materiel Command last April 
initiated a series of what it calls “pro- 
curement fairs” at which items broken 
out of their previous sole source category 
are put up for competitive bid for the 
first time. These events have been held 
on a weekly basis since July 28 and have 
proved increasingly beneficial. 

It was my pleasure, and that of Repre- 
sentative Price of Illinois who accom- 
panied me, to attend one of these fairs 
recently as guests of Maj. Gen. William 
B. Bunker and of the chief of his Direc- 
torate of Procurement and Production, 
Col. M. F. Boyd. We both were im- 
pressed with the large attendance of bus- 
inessmen assembled there and with the 
well-ordered, businesslike atmosphere 
which prevailed throughout. Here were 
procurement opportunities never previ- 
ously offered on a competitive basis and 
the firms represented obviously wel- 
comed the opportunity to secure tech- 
nical data and other details preparatory 
to submitting bids. 

I have been informed that the Trans- 
portation Materiel Command is rapidly 
accelerating the pace of its breakout 
program with a current weekly average 
of about 125 items, an achievement 
which requires exhaustive engineering 
review of technical data and the acquisi- 
tion of additional data essential for com- 
petitive bidding. 8 

I have been no less gratifiec to learn 
that this agency has instituted a rigorous 
policy of retaining for the Government 
all proprietary rights as well as technical 
data involved in future new procure- 
ments; a policy which inevitably will re- 
sult in a steadily diminishing ratio of 
negotiated contracts. 

One of the items under consideration 
when Representative Price and I visited 
the Army Transportation Materiel Com- 
mand was a spacer sleeve used on the 
Bell HU-1 helicopter. This item had 
previously been procured from the origi- 
nal manufacturer at a price of $4.96 with 
delivery date of 240 days. As a result of 


the bidding at the conference, in which 


five of eight bids received were less than 
$5, an award was made to a small busi- 
ness firm for a price of $1.40 each with a 
45-day delivery date. While the savings 
on this particular transaction amounted 
to only $85, it does represent a savings of 
over 70 percent in the previous price 
paid. 

This overall program which I have out- 
lined is one which merits the commenda- 
tion of all who have been familiar with 
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this problem and who are concerned, as 
I have certainly been, with the conserva- 
tion of the taxpayers’ money allotted for 
defense purposes. 

In addition to the substantial savings 
which I have enumerated, the Trans- 
portation Materiel Command has bene- 
fited materially from an average reduc- 
tion of approximately 75 percent in the 
production leadtime previously recorded 
on a sole source basis. Neither the qual- 
ity nor the quantity of the items affected 
has been permitted to suffer in the 
process. 

My presentation of the facts which 
I have cited in some detail is sufficient 
evidence of my conviction that here is a 
program, proven under exceptionally 
trying circumstances, which is worthy 
of emulation by other Government agen- 
cies—both civilian and military—in their 
procurements of goods and services. 


Ambassador of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Herr Wilhelm G. Grewe, Ad- 
dresses Chamber of Commerce in 
Charleston, W. Va., on the Implica- 
tions of the Berlin Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 20 
years ago last December 11, Nazi Ger- 
many declared war on the United States. 
At that time the city of Berlin was a 
symbol for much of the world of the 
cruelty and oppression of Hitlerism. To- 
day Berlin is the symbol of a divided 


world; West Berlin is a living memorial 


to the free human spirit and a token of 
America’s commitment to the freedom 
of Western Europe. 

This change has been accompanied 
also by a revolutionary change in the 
attitudes of the American people re- 
garding our national involvement in the 
affairs of the world. Symptomatic of 
this change was the thoughtful and re- 
ceptive response given by members of 
the chamber of commerce in Charleston, 
W. Va., to a recent speech by Herr Wil- 
helm G. Grewe, Ambassador of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 

Ambassador Grewe, whom I was privi- 
leged to introduce to the citizens of our 
State capital city, addressed himself to 
the Berlin crisis and the implications it 
holds for the unity of the Western al- 
liance. He offered a forthright and pen- 
etrating analysis which was communi- 
cated directly to the hearts and minds 
of his West Virginia audience. I ask 
unanimous consent that my introduc- 
tory remarks and excerpts from the ad- 
dress of Ambassador Grewe be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the re- 
marks and excerpts were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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REMARKS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Democrat, OP West VIRGINIA, INTRODUCING 
HERR WILHELM G. GREWE, AMBASSADOR Ex- 
TRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTI- 
ARY OF THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC oF GERMANY, 
AT THE ANNUAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DINNER, CIVIC CENTER, CHARLESTON, W. VA., 
NOVEMBER 9, 1961 
Early last month the New York Times pub- 

lished an eloquent and moving editorial on 

the Berlin wall. The writer adopted for his 
theme the lines from Robert Frost's poem, 

“Mending Wall,” in which the poet declares: 

“Something there is that doesn’t love a wall,” 

and adds: “Before I build a wall I'd like to 

know what I was walling in or walling out.” 

The Times editorial answered the poet's 
question in the present instance by stating 
that at Berlin “Oppression is being walled 
in; intolerance, hatred, fear—these are being 
walled in. What is being walled out is free- 
dom of the body, of the mind, and of that 
soul that the Communists will not admit 
exists. The wealth of culture, the hope of 
the future, tranquillity of spirit, the joy of 
living—these, too, are being walled out.” 

Mayor Willy Brandt of Berlin has declared 
that the wall must come down. And so it 
must. But not only the wall of concrete 
blocks and barbed wire, but also those in- 
visible walls of fear and distrust and hatred 
which divide the German nation and torture 
the people of many lands. 

Twenty years ago, under the Third Reich, 
such walls existed between Germany and 
those countries which are now her allies. 
Yet in the brief span of 15 years, Western 
Germany has—under the leadership of such 
men as your speaker tonight and with the 
assistance of the United States—demolished 
those walls and undergone a miracle of eco- 
nomic, political, and moral reconstruction. 

At the present moment of crisis, and in the 
months and years ahead, we in the United 
States, Britain, and France must not violate 
that trust with the German people on which 
the free Federal Republic has been built. 
Nor may we violate the hopes of the people 
of East Germany that they will someday 
be reunited with their families and friends 
in the West under a free, democratic, and 
independent. government. 

There are {ew men, in Germany or Amer- 
ica, who have contributed more to the har- 
monious relations between our two countries 
during the past decade than has Ambassador 
Grewe. As a former professor of public and 
international law at the University of Frei- 
burg, and later dean of the faculty of law, 
Herr Grewe was called to Bonn to head the 
German delegation which negotiated the 
termination of the occupation statute in 
1951. He continued in this role and par- 
ticipated in all the negotiations until the 
ratification of the Paris Treaties in October 
1954, 

As observer for the Federal Government af 
the Geneva Conference in 1955 and speaker 
of the West German advisory delegation to 
the Foreign Ministers Conference at Geneva 
in 1959, Ambassador Grewe extended his 
knowledge and insight into the relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the Western 
Allies, 

As Ambassador to the United States since 
1958, Herr Grewe has worked with diligence 
and great effectiveness in strengthening 
United States-German relations in the cause 
of maintaining peace with honor and ad- 
vancing the rule of law in a troubled world. 
It is my genuine privilege and pleasure to 
present His Excellency, Herr Wilhelm G. 
Grewe, Ambassador Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 
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Excrnprs From AN ADDRESS BY WILHELM G. 
GREWE 


The events of August 13, were really a very 
hard blow to Berlin. Up to that date, Berlin 
was still a living unit. There were more 
than 500,000 border crossings each day. Now 
there are less than 500. Nevertheless, the 
vitality and viability of West Berlin is by no 
means shattered. It is very remarkable that 
for the last month (October 1961) 1,990 per- 
sons settled in West Berlin whereas the corre- 
sponding figure in October 1960 was 642. 
Since August 13, more people moved into 
West Berlin than left the city. 

This is not only a Berlin crisis but a new 
crisis in the general context of the cold war. 
The fact that Khrushchev is not satisfied 
with the erection of the wall in Berlin shows 
very clearly that he has further reaching 
aims in mind. Namely, the permanent divi- 
sion of Germany into three parts; neutraliz- 
ing West Germany and dismantling the 
NATO alliance; and finally the humiliation 
of the United States as the leading power 
firmly committed in Berlin. If we lose this 
struggle, it would mean, therefore, a fatal 
blow to the whole Western alliance. If Ber- 
lin would fall into the hands of the Com- 
munists, they would hold the symbol of Ger- 
man unity in their hands. 

Khrushchev does not want to risk general 
war for Berlin, but he is determined to 
go very close to the brink. If it would come 
out that the West has the weaker nerves, 
it would not only mean to lose Berlin but to 
submit to new Soviet blackmail next year at 
another spot. The note to Finland has al- 
ready indicated that there are other appro- 
priate targets for the next attack. Mam- 
taining strong nerves does also mean that 
One should not be afraid to negotiate. 


Progress in the Space Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. CANNON 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial 
from the January 8 issue of the Dallas 
Times Herald be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Record. This is an excellent 
editorial, and I hope every Member of 
the Congress will read its contents. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AT THE FINISH : 

America has made rapid progress in the 
oe race against Russia during the past 

Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON, Chair- 
man of the Space Council, reported the oth- 
er day to President Kennedy that “the 
United States generated a greater rate of 
Progress in 1961 than in any previous year or 

that of any other country.” 

Despite the fact that the Soviet Union 
Placed a man in space for the first time, the 

nited States has made remarkable progress 

uring the past year, and plans are to con- 
tinue that progress in 1962. 

The space effort is believed to have both 
Scientific and military significance. In addi- 
tion, the Soviet Union has used itẹ space ac- 
complishments for propaganda purposes. 

We launched our strongest efforts late in 
the space race. The start of any race is im- 

t. But the finish is ever more so. 
a United States intends to be ahead at 
© finish. 
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The Indiana Dunes 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it has 
recently been announced in the press 
that Mrs, James Buell of Gary, Ind., 
president of the Save the Dunes Council, 
has been selected a winner of the ninth 
annual American Motors Conservation 
Award for nonprofessional workers in 
the conservation field. 

It is with warm personal pleasure that 
I call this to the attention of the Senate, 
for I have long admired the selfless and 
diligent work of Mrs. Buell on behalf of 
saving the Indiana Dunes. A lifelong 
resident of the Midwest, Mrs. Buell 
was born in Neenah-Menasha, Wis., 
and has lived in Ogden Dunes for 19 
years. During her years of effort to pro- 
tect and preserve the Indiana Dunes, 
with their priceless recreational and sci- 
entific values, Mrs. Buell has had the 
support and counsel of her husband, Hal 
Buell, an engineer and electric utilities 
industry executive. 

The Midwest and the entire Nation 
owe Mrs. Buell their thanks for her con- 
servation work, and I want to add, par- 
ticularly, my own feelings of apprecia- 
tion, and my congratulations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a newsrelease dated January 
19, 1962, describing Mrs. Buell's award, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, a 

There being no obection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Gary Woman Is WINNER OF AMERICAN 

MOTORS AWARD 

Dxrnorr.— Mrs. James Buell, of 1111 Og- 
den Dunes, Gary, Ind., is a win- 
ner of the ninth annual American Motors 
Conservation Award for nonprofessional 
workers in this field. 

The award of a bronze plaque, one of ten 
given to nonprofessional conservationists 
each year, is scheduled to be presented to 
Mrs. Buell in June at the 10th anniversary 
of Save the Dunes Council. Mrs. Buell was 
nominated for the award by Dr. R. M. Strong, 
chairman of the Conservation Council, 
Chicago. 

President of Save the Dunes Council, Inc., 
at the age of 70, Mrs. Buell is continuing her 
leadership to save the Indiana Dunes, on the 
Lake Michigan shore, from destruction by 
industry’s bulldozers. In nine years of mus- 
tering support for this cause Mrs. Buell has 
organized an able conservation group. She 
has traveled hundreds of miles to raise funds, 
arrange public meetings, and plead her 
cause with State and National legislators. 

In a letter congratulating Mrs, Buell, 
George Romney, president of American Mo- 
tors Corp., said: “The awards program was 
inaugurated in 1953, as a means of publicly 
recognizing the material and spiritual im- 
portance of preserving our renewable natural 
resources. It is our hope that, as the pro- 
gram continues year by year, it will bring 
renewed inspiration not only to those receiv- 
ing the awards, but also to their colleagues 
in conservation everywhere, and that it will 
help to focus public thought upon the im- 
perative and continuing need for sound con- 
servation practice.” 
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Passport Ruling a Travesty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, from 
the Tablet, nationally read Catholic 
newspaper published in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
I have clipped a most informative and 
interesting editorial relating to the con- 
fusion and laxity created by the curious 
and altogether ineffective wording of the 
State Department’s directive with re- 
gard’ to the possible issuance of pass- 
ports to Communists and their agents. 

Since protection of our national secu- 
rity is of paramount concern to all 
Americans, I ask that this editorial be 
called to the attention of the Congress 
and the country by being printed in to- 
day’s Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Passport RULING A TRAVESTY 


Our leaders unique talent, however, unin- 
tentional, for often furnishing aid and com- 
fort to the international Communist con- 
spiracy is once more in evidence with the 
State Department's directive on Communist 

. Disregarding, in a contemptuous 
manner, congressional representatives of the 
people on these matters, the Department 
announced regulations barring such docu- 
ments to party members, then in the next 
breath vitiated the purpose of the ruling. 
This is ostensibly to prevent Soviet agents 
from traveling to and from the Kremlin with 
instructions, stolen secrets, funds for propa- 
ganda, etc., an essential part of Red spy op- 
erations. 

Under the new decision, only present CP- 
USA membership is to be considered grounds 
for refusal to grant the coveted “badges of 
honor.” Since party could quickly 
whip up a letter of purported resignation 
and with no membership cards issued for 
some years now, proof of current party activ- 
ity is all but impossible to substantiate—ex- 
cept. with the use of positive identification 
by FBI, CIA, or other counterspys who have 
successfully infiltrated the organization. 

In an apparent nod to liberal-left attacks 
on unidentified informers, however, the 
State Department decided the Red 
must be allowed to examine any evidence 
and confront any witnesses used against him. 
This is a “dream” situation as far as the 
party is concerned, something it has looked 
forward to with relish for years. Thus the 
passport official handling the case must, in 
the words of Senator Kart Muwnor, South 
Dakota Republican, “choose between two al- 
ternative courses of action, both inimical to 
our Nation’s best interests. He will use the 
U.S. counterspys, e them to the 
enemy and thereby destroying their effective- 
ness and years of work involved in “plant- 
ing” them, or he will grant a passport to an 
individual who as a Communist is a deadly, 
dedicated enemy of our country. 

There was another hitch which the powers- 
that be were thoughtful enough to elimi- 
nate. The official who chooses to safeguard 
our undercover agents by granting the pass- 
port would have violated the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950 which makes it unlawful 
to issue a passport to an individual whom 
he knows is a member of a proscribed organi- 
zation, The Justice Department collabo- 
rated with State to remove this snag by 
ruling that even though the official is aware 
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of concrete information that 
is a Communist, if such is not 
record he in effect doesn’t know 
the proverbial monkey, he is to see nothing, 
hear nothing, say nothing—and the devil 
take our country’s security. 

Senator Murr foresees the passport au- 
thorities involved in such “impossible legal 
circumstances,” and moral ones too, we note, 
the authorities may refuse to read confiden- 
tial reports for fear of gaining knowledge 
which might at a later date make it unlawful 
for them to approve the issuance of a pass- 

“If this be the result,” said the Sena- 
tor, “and I do not see how such a result can 
be avoided under the regulation, should we 
not then turn the responsibilities for pass- 
port issuance over to a roomful of clerk- 
typists, thus stripping away any and all pre- 
tense of a security system, which in fact will 
not exist?” 

All is not black (or red), however. Some 
see a slight dampening of Communist jubi- 
lation over this latest effort to satiate the 


fraudulent devices for this purpose. 

Representative Francis WALTER, Pennsyl- 
vania Democrat and House tion 
Subcommittee chairman, is to be congratu- 
lated on his prompt declaration to introduce 
remedial legislation in the matter. Such de- 
serves the support of all Americans. 


Plight of Minnesota Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
St. Paul Dispatch, of St. Paul, Minn., has 
done a real service in reporting on condi- 
tions on the Nett Lake and Red Lake 
Indian Reservations of Minnesota. I 
call to the attention of the House the 
conclusion drawn in an editorial appear- 
ing on January 23, 1961: 

The plight of the Minnesota Indian is 
serious. There are not enough jobs on the 
reservations or in nearby communities to de- 
velop a stable economy. Living conditions 
are not good, sometimes primitive. Health 
care is a problem and so is alcoholism. 

But to an on-the-spot survey of 
both Nett Lake and Red Lake Reservations 
by a Dispatch reporter, there are no signs 
of starvation among the Indians there. 
There were expressions of resentment that 
such a suggestion had been made. 

Even a superficial examination of Indian 
problems, however, indicates that they need 
help to combat poverty and its concomitant 
problems. What is needed are not only direct 
rellet programs to provide the food and 
clothes necessary to survive a harsh northern 
winter, but long-range, self-help programs 
designed to lessen their dependence on Fed- 
eral and State agencies, 

Many Indian leaders recognize this need 
and are supporting plans to attract new in- 
dustries to their reservations which provide 
more year-round jobs and reduce reliance 
on seasonal occupations. Some r: 
the needs but are not so sure of the methods 
which should be used to meet them. Other 
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Minnesotans, concerned with these problems, 
are not all in agreement on the answers 
either. 

One thing is certain. If Minnesota 
Indians—or Indians anywhere in the United 
States—are to solve their economic problems, 
they will require capital, educational op- 
portunities and a coordinated plan of action. 
The goals of the plan and the methods to 
achieve them should be carefully laid out 
by all agencies, local, State, and Federal, 
with the closest possible participation of 
the tribal leadership. 

The task is a tough and complex one. But 
it can be done in Minnesota if there is 
sufficient public interest and support. 


Address by Adlai Stevenson Before the 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B’rith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, last 
Sunday, on the occasion of his receipt 
of the America’s Democratic Legacy 
Award from the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, Ambassador Ad- 
lai Stevenson delivered a moving address 
on the essential nature of the American 
democratic heritage. I ask unanimous 
consent that this fine address be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the address was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

Text OF ADDRESS BY AMBASSADOR ADLAI E. STE- 
VENSON BEFORE THE ANTI-DEFAMATION 
LEAGUE OF B'NAT B'RITH ON THE OCCASION 
or His RECEIPT OF THE America’s DEMO- 
cratic LEGACY AWARD—HOTEL PLAZA, NEW 
Yorx Crry, SUNDAY, JANUARY 14, 1962 


I am deeply grateful for this award and 
for all these handsome compliments, because 
I know what friendly feelings underlie 
them—and these I return in full measure. 

I need hardly tell you how deeply I ad- 
mire and share the greater purpose under- 
lying this award. We live in a time when 
it is necessary as never before to call atten- 
tion—serious, meditative, even urgent atten- 
tion—to the democratic legacy of this Na- 
tion, For as the word legacy“ itself implies, 
our democratic principles are not an heir- 
loom to be kept on the shelf, or a magic 
wand to be waved without effort, or a plushy 
patrimony to be enjoyed without work. It 
is the kind of inheritance which every gen- 
eration must earn anew—by reconquering 
the known wisdom of the past, and by wres- 
tling with the unknown hopes and dangers 
of the present. 

Theodore Roosevelt once said: “The most 
timid rabbit alive is not afraid of a dead 
issue.” 

We are all brave enough to be against 
George III and Negro slavery, But the is- 
sues of our own time are another matter. 
They could scarcely be dreamt of when this 
Nation was in its first youth. They are 
fought out in theaters as wide as the world, 
and extending even to the space beyond. 
And they are fought out here at home, in 
our public policies, our schools and churches 
and synagogues, at our family breakfast ta- 
bles, and in our secret consciences. 

I will not exhaust you with one more 
attempt to define democracy, or to say what 
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our national goals should be, Democracy 
itself will always defy definition just be- 
cause every citizen has a built-in right to 
formulate definitions of his own. 

Defining democracy is like squaring the 
circle—after centuries of labor, the mathe- 
maticians solved the problem by proving 
that it cannot be solved. And if you com- 
plain that that is a paradox, I will reply that 
democracy’s greatest strength is in its ac- 
ceptance of paradox—and in the room which 
it allows for the unimaginable, incommen- 
surable possibilities of human nature. 

But today democracy here at home and 
around the world is being strained and test- 
ed as never before. And perhaps, you may 
say, all this talk of paradoxical strength is 
pretty cold comfort in the face of the raw 
challenge and vaulting ambition of Commu- 
nist power. Let me consider that for a 
minute, 

Sometimes we hear the issue between com- 
munism and democracy argued as a simple 
question of efficiency. Communism, the ar- 
gument runs, has singleness of purpose. It 
can organize its forces in line with a global 
strategy. It can mobilize its whole people, 
send trained agents where it will, divert men 
and resources secretly into armaments, and 
terrorize dissenters. It takes full advantage 
of free debate on our side of the line, but 
seals off its people from our truth, and feeds 
them whatever lies it chooses. It hangs up 
a curtain of secrecy while its agents help 
themselves to strategic information from 
our free and open societies, 

With all these disadvantages, with all its 
disorderly debates and cross-purposes, 
democracy becoming a luxury we can't afford 
any more? Is it possibly true, as the Com- 
munist leaders love to say, that history really 
is on their side? 

Even if you ask the question in those 
terms—which are the terms the Communists 
themselves prefer—I think history since 1945 
has already begun to give the answer; and 
the answer is No. 

Communism has yet to be the popular 
choice of one single nation anywhere on the 
face of the globe. In the few places where 
it has extended its control, whether in 
Czechoslovakia, North Vietnam, or Cuba, it 
has been in the same classic role—as the 
scavenger of war and of ruined revolutions. 

And we have seen, too, that the high tide 
can recede: Yugoslavia ceased to be a satel- 
lite; Poland achieved a certain measure of 
internal autonomy; and in more than one 
country of Africa and Asia, Communist am- 
bassadors have been requested to go home 
and take their agents with them. 

So even in these Communist terms, of sheer 
efficiency in the struggle between two sup- 
posed world systems, the score isn't so one- 
sided. The promised victory of communism 
keeps on receding into the future. The 
juggernaut just doesn't Jug. Either democ- 
racy is less bumbling than we fear, or com- 
munism is less efficient than it claims. 

But, of course, this is only one part of the 
argument. Because beneath this question of 
efficiency lies a greater and deeper question: 
efficiency for what? What is their purpose— 
and what is ours? 

It is small wonder that dictatorships look 
efficient at waging war—whether cold or 
hot—because a totalitarian government is 
in its very essence a kind of war machine. 
Power is the ultimate justification for all its 
acts, and the extension of power is the chief 
article of its foreign policy. 

The aims of democracy are altogether dif- 
ferent, “As I would not be a slave so I 
would not be a master”—was Lincoln's idea 
of democracy. 

We positively don't want power and domi- 
nation over others. The greatest triumph of 
the Marshall plan was not, as Moscow then 
said, to enslave Europe, but to get it back on 
its own feet and restore its independence. 
Our aim in the emerging nations is basically 
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the same. We strive not for power, but for 
community—at home and among nations. 
For community, with all the rich variety and 
mutual tolerance which it implies, is the 
proper environment of freedom. 

With such fundamentally different aims, 
how is it possible to compare communism 
and democracy in terms of efficiency? You 
might as well ask whether a locomotive is 
more efficient than a symphony orchestra. 

What we do say, and believe to the center 
of our being, is that our aims are more valid. 
Democracy takes into account the factor to 
which communism seems so invincibly 
obtuse: the unsearchable depths of the mind 
and spirit of man, who will forever thwart 
the attempts of dogma and ideology to pre- 
dict him or to hem him in. 

This is the wisdom of humility which is 
one of democracy's chief glories, and which 
the totalitarian mind in its vain pride can- 
not attain. All great students and practi- 
tioners of democracy have understood it. 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes was once 
asked by what great principle his judicial 
opinions were guided, and he said: “I have 
spent 70 years finding out that I am not 
God.“ 

And Pasternak’s tragic Dr. Zhivago ex- 
pressed the same thing in his poignant ap- 
peal to the zealot who boasted that commu- 
nism would reshape life. Zhivago an- 
swered him: 

“Reshaping life. People who can say that 
have never understood a thing about 
life. * * They look on it as a lump of 
Taw material that needs to be processed by 
them, to be ennobled by their touch. 
But * * * life is the principle of self- 
renewal, it is constantly renewing and re- 
making and changing and transfiguring it- 
self, It is infinitely beyond your or my obtuse 
theories about it.” 

Not only aims, but performance, too, must 
concern us. Let us say that our worldwide 
aim is a community of nations which, as the 
United Nations Charter says, will “practice 
tolerance and live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbors.” Judged by that 
aim—our own true aim— how is democracy 
doing? What are the dangers it must over- 
come? 

I think on the basis of our own American 
e eee n by disposing of cer - 

tain imaginary dangers which we hear about 
in this country. 

There is the fear of racial and cultural dif- 
ference. It goes back a long way. Even 

Jefferson, that most humane and 
Civilized of Americans, was afraid of the 
Melting pots. He predicted that immigrants 
from European monarchies would import 
the very political principles from which they 
had fied, and would even transmit them to 
their children. 

But of course, exactly the opposite hap- 
pened. This was perceived as early as 1782 
by Crevecoeur, who described Americans as 
& mixture of English, Scotch, Irish; French, 
Dutch, Germans, and Swedes—to which I 
think an American of our time might reply, 

“Monsieur, you ain't seen nothing yet.” 
j,And of this promiscuous breed, as he put 
. Crevecouer wrote: He is an American 
we leaving behind him all ancient preju- 
dices and manners, receives new ones from 
the new mode of life he has embraced. * * * 
We know, properly speaking, no 3 
this is every person’s country.” 

Certainly today we need have no fear of 
Cultural of racial pluralism. We have far to 
&o—but our country has already proved be- 
yond any possible doubt, for ourselves and 
all the world, that there is no barrier of race 
or worship or culture which the unfunching 
3 of democratic brotherhbod cannot 


ign the Anti-Defamation League long 
Continue its noble work in that cause. 

There are other fears, compounded of fact 
and fiction, which are too well known and 
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too long exploded to detain us long. From 
the extreme right we still hear that the in- 
come tax is socialism, socialism is commu- 
nism, and so freedom is already done for, Or 
we hear that the real threat is not in the 
truculent power of Moscow or Peking, but 
in the freedom of unpopular opinion—or in 
any authority, be it President or Supreme 
Court, which refuses to punish error as if 
it were treason. 

Or we hear that the United Nations is a 
big Communist plot. Some plot—to organ- 
ize all those votes against yourself. 

If you follow that line to the end, you 
conclude with the discovery that the worst 
danger of all is democracy Itself. 

From the radical left, and sometimes from 
the radical pacifists, we hear other voices of 
doom. We have great armed forces, they 
say, therefore our freedom is doomed by a 
garrison state. Or we have big businesses, 
therefore democracy is being strangled by 
greedy monopolies. We have “internal con- 
tradictions,” as the ideologists love to say— 
labor versus capital, farms versus cities, im- 
porters versus exporters—and, therefore, 
democracy will soon tear itself to pieces. 

As if “internal contradictions’ were not 
the very fuel that makes the engine of 
democracy run. 

You know the fable of Chicken Little who 
got hit on the head with an acorn and 
went around screaming “The sky is falling.” 
That's about what all these alarms are 
worth. 

What a pity it is that the nerves of even 
one American should be frazzled with these 
mythical dangers, when there are so many 
real and deeper dangers for democracy to 
face in our time. 

Whoever reads the newspapers knows what 
they are: 

Abroad, through all the emerging world, 
there is the danger that the hunger for a 
better life will be used to balt the hooks of 
demagogs, to bankrupt economies before 
they get started—and thus to lead unsuspect- 
ing millions into communism or some other 
modern form of tyranny before they have 
even had a chance to find out what free- 
dom is. 

Among the nations of the North Atlantic, 
which are the economic powerhouse of the 
free world, there is the danger that this 
great trading community with its immense 
creative possibilities, will be frustrated by 
a vast trans-Atlantic economic duel. 

There is the danger that racial prejudice, 
and the wilder forms of tribal or national 
chauvinism, will weaken and balkanize the 
peoples of Afro-Asia—and even of Latin 
America—and cut them off from the power- 
ful creative economies of the North Atlantic 
just when this partnership is.most vital to 
their hopes. 

There is the danger, so ‘recently illustrated 
at the United Nations, that the final chap- 
ters of the European colonial era will be 
written in violence and chaos, and the fabric 
of international peace and law damaged be- 
yond calculation. 

All these are dangers for the community 
of the free—and, therefore, they are also op- 
portunities for the would-be burial squads 
of communism. We of the West must act 
to avert them by every means we have. One 
means will certainly be to evolve, on a scale 
never yet attempted, an enduring partner- 
ship for economic and social growth between 
the free industrial economies and the aspir- 
Ing peoples of the world. 

These are the tasks of a generation or 
even of a century. You and I will not live 
to see them completed. And, indeed, they 
will not be completed at all unless we Amer- 
icans, in whose hands so much of the future 
rests, can learn certain other lessons in our 
own society and in our habits of thoughts. 

We must remember that handsome is as 
handsome does. Our country has become so 
conspicuous that every flaw of economic or 
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racial injustice, every debasement of quality, 
every blemish of bad taste, bad manners, or 
shoddy self-indulgence is likely to be 
studied and commented on in the cruel light 
of world opinion. 

We must learn to avoid the false alterna- 
tives which sound so good in argument and 
mean so little in real life. Why argue about 
total war and total peace when sheer com- 
monsense tells us that the first is unthink- 
able and the second is unattainable? Why 
pretend to choose between reliance on armed 
power and reliance on the friendships and 
common purposes we can develop in the 
United Nations when it is perfectly ob- 
vious that our national security demands 
both? 

We must apply ourselves to the long and 
difficult adventure of converting the fearful 
and suspicious into friends and neighbors. 
How easy it is for the rich to turn aside from 
shocking poverty and to say “But they've 
always lived that way, and democracy is not 
really for them.” 

The brute facts of modern life cry out 
that all men are neighbors. And our na- 
tional creed says that democracy is for any 
man who has the courage to attempt it. We 
must take it upon ourselves to live by these 
truths, not just where it is easy and obvious 
to do so, but where it is difficult and danger- 
ous and the counsels of cynicism are loud. 

There is a myth that Americans are im- 
patient and give up when the going gets 
hard. Like most myths, it has some truth 
to it. We are impatient, but we are not dis- 
mayed and into despair by un- 
pleasant surprises. 

Both our War of Independence and our 
Civil War seemed at the outset to promise 
quick victory. But it was 6 years from 
Lexington to Yorktown, and 4 from Sum- 
ter to Appomattox, and there were Ameri- 
cans available to endure it all. 

When the Great Plains and the Pacific 
coast were opened for settlement, the land 
and the wealth seemed to be there for the 
asking. But when hunger and death and de- 
feat came, there were pioneers who turned 
out to be tougher than they themselves had 
suspected, and the West was settled. 

When the Civil War ended and the 15th 
amendment was passed, 4 million Ameri- 
can Negroes emerged from slavery to what 
they thought would be paradise. But when 
they met disappointment and bitter 
humiliation they and their descendants, 
from Booker T. Washington to Martin Luther 
King, reacted as Americans usually do—by 
working all the harder to reach the goal. 
And that is still so today. 

Sometimes I think that if we Americans 
had been able to foresee in 1945 what an 
endless train of disappointments and hard 
decisions and bitter conflicts we would find 
in the United Nations, we would never have 
dared to join it. Perhaps there is some- 
thing merciful in our lack of foresight. 

If our national habit were one of brooding 
over all the possible pitfalls ahead, there is 
no telling how often we might have shirked 
those forbiddingly difficult tasks which a 
great nation must tackle or perish. 

So Americans have tackled many a big and 
stubborn job and stayed with it to the end. 
Now history has given us the biggest of all. 
We are destined to work for the rest of our 
lives, along with every nation and people who 
will join us, to build a community of toler- 
anee and peace—a house of freedom which 
will be big enough, ultimately, for all man- 
kind. 

The house will never be finished, for free- 
dom itself is not a static condition but a 
process and a way of life, utterly unpre- 
dictable in the forms which it may evolve. 
Indeed, the house is already in existence, in 
a most imperfect and precarious way—and 
its name is the United Nations. 

The United Nations is now in the midst 
of a lot of criticism, at home and abroad— 
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much of it from people who would like to 
restrict the benefits of the charter to one 
class, one race, or one region. But the 
United Nations is built for the whole world, 
and if it tried to satisfy all the sectional 
views it would end by doing nothing and 
would soon become an object of contempt. 

The United Nations is far from being an 
object of contempt today. It has never been 
more vigorous. In the Congo it has supplied 
the vital force at the vital moment to safe- 
guard the future possibilities of freedom 
for a united Congolese nation. 

Dag Hammarskjold used to say that if you 
don't like the United Nations, you don't like 
the world—because the United Nations is 
first and foremost a reflection of the real 
world of men and nations, with all their sins 
and virtues. But it is also something more— 
something very close to our democratic heri- 
tage. It is a standard. It sheds upon the 
real world the light of moral principles writ- 
ten in the charter. That light may flicker, 
but it will not be extinguished. And as long 
as we have strength, it is up to us to cope 
with the stubborn evils which the light 
reveals. 

I would close with one last thought about 
that mysterious thing, freedom. The true 
genius of freedom stems, I think, not from 
an attitude of warlike defiance, but from an 
faltogether different quality called loving 
kindness. 


The very origin of the word free“ bears 
me out. From the beginning of recorded 
language, it has been related to words mean- 

peace and love. One of these words is 
“friend.” In ancient times you and your fam- 
ily, your clan and tribe—these friends were 
free; all others in your village were foreign 
slaves captured in war. The freeman, then, 
is first of all the beloved, the friend, the man 
with whom one is at peace. 

And now, under our rocket-laden skies, the 
family which must learn to live together in 
peace and in love, and therefore in freedom, 
is the family called man—all three billion 
of him, 

We should not complain that the attain- 
ment of this goal is difficult, or even, in any 
perfect sense, impossible. Our magnificent 
gift of freedom was forged in difficulty and 
suffering, and the impossible was always 
its guiding light. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway and Its Prog- 
ress During the 1961 Season 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure the Members of the House and the 
country at large will be interested in 
reading a speech by Harry C. Shriver on 
the operations of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. Mr. Shriver is general counsel for 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation, Massena, N.Y.: 

THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND ITS PROGRESS 
DURING THE 1961 SEASON 

(A speech by Harry C. Shriver, General Coun- 

sel, St. Lawrence Seaway Deyelopment Cor- 

poration, delivered before the Rotary Club 

of Watertown,.N.Y., on December 13, 1961) 

Mr. President, it is a great pleasure to me 
to be here in Watertown today and to par- 
ticipate in the meeting of your club. 

If you will pardon a personal reference, I 
moyed to northern New York on August 1, 
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1958, and because of my ignorance at that 
time, your city, I regret to say was to me only 
a place on the map. During my first year in 
Massena, Watertown was a place to drive 
through or fly over on my trips north and 
south. But in the last year or more, I have 
come to have a high regard for your com- 
munity, and its significance in the history 
and development of this part of the country. 

Nearby, you have some of the finest attrac- 
tions in the world—a beautiful resort in 
the summer in the Thousand Islands, skiing 
nearby in the winter, plus some of the 
finest fishing to be found anywhere. 

In my days as a student in Washington, 
D.C., on occasions I visited in the galleries 
of the U.S. Senate and heard debates in the 
late 1920's. On one occasion, Senator 
Simeon Fess, of Ohio, then the Senate whip, 
was being badgered by his Democratic col- 
leagues. His colleagues wanted to know 
whether President Coolidge, who had previ- 
ously made his cryptic announcement, “I 
do not choose to run” would actually run 
for a third term. Senator Fess said Presi- 
dent Coolidge would not be violating the 
third-term tradition if he did so, since he 
had been elected President but once, and 
had served out the unexpired term of 
President Harding. 

The debate turned to politics, and in the 
course of it, Senator Fess stated that Ohio 
had certainly contributed its share of states- 
men to public life. Whereupon the schol- 
arly Senator William Cabel Bruce, of Mary- 
land, arose and said, “Mr. President, some 
men are born great, others achieve greatness, 
and still others come from Ohio.” 

This statement would be quite out of place 
in respect to your community. If I recall 
correctly, some of your native sons have 
truly achieved distinction in national and 
international affairs. 

I would like also at this time to pay trib- 
ute to your club for having such an out- 
standing individual as Governor Bernard to 
head up Rotary International District 701. 

OPERATIONS 


Reverting now to the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, the past season has been the third year 
of operations on a toll basis. This has also 
been one of our most successful seasons, 
particularly from the standpoint of ship 
handling, the amount of cargo, and of 
finances. 

It is quite evident that ocean-going ves- 
sels were not entirely welcome in some quar- 
ters during the first year of our operation or 
in 1960. When it is considered that the 
Great Lakes and the old seaway was re- 
stricted to but a few small ocean vessels, it 
is understandable why vessels from the four 
corners of the globe were looked upon by 
some with disfavor. Lake masters, both Ca- 
nadian and United States for many years 
looked upon the Great Lakes as their pri- 
vate sea. This situation has undergone 
considerable change. It is now an accepted 
fact that ocean vessels have found the sea- 
way to be a profitable venture, that they 
have a legitimate right to ply seaway waters, 
and that they will come again and again 
in frequent numbers. The ocean trade, as 
was anticipated by those familiar with for- 
eign trade, will in all probability increase 
from year to year with the growth of the 
economy of the United States and Canada. 

You may recall that many of the mishaps 
and incidents in 1959 were attributable to 
ocean vessels. During the past year, the sea- 
way fortunately was almost free of accidents 
or groundings. Of course, there will be occa- 
sional groundings and accidents in the fu- 
ture. This is inevitable. We can never be 
entirely free of them, any more than our 
Atlantic coast ports, other restricted waters, 
or indeed the high seas. We can, I believe, 
look forward to a minimum of such incidents 
as vessel masters and pilots gain further fa- 
miliarity with the waters of the St. Lawrence 
River and the Great Lakes. 
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It should, of course, be remembered that 
lake masters and officers were familiar, at 
least in part, with the St. Lawrence River 
before the present seaway was constructed. 
In addition, lake vessels lend themselves to 
handling more readily than ocean-going ves- 
sels, since they have less freeboard and are 
not so much at the mercy of the elements 
and the winds as ocean vessels. 

By 1961 the pilots operating on the seaway 
have become more experienced. They have 
learned to know the channels better than 
in 1959. They have learned to know the 
effect of the wind, currents, and the be- 
havior of ocean vessels, 

CHANNELS 


The deepening of the navigation channels 
and harbors in the Great Lakes enabled 
ocean vessels to load deeper than in pre- 
vious years, This work and dredging is not 
yet complete and will not be until 1962 
or 1963. When this is done it will further 
assist ocean vessels in carrying a complete 
payload, 

OPEN AND CLOSING 


Mother Nature was also of assistance in 
the seaway operations during the past year. 
I do not have any statistical data by way 
of support, but my guess is that there was 
a little less fog, and certainly less severe 
weather in the St. Lawrence Valley. The 
ice cleared the river rather early last spring 
and the seaway opened on time; namely, on 
April 15. 

This fall was somewhat milder than usual. 
In the last few days, the water temperature 
has been in the forties. In past years, at 
the same time, we have had freezing and 
considerable ice in the locks. 

Although the seaway closed on November 
80, a few days grace was allowed, due to 
the fog and snow, to permit vessels to move 
out of the river. The last ocean vessel 
cleared our locks downbound, on Thursday, 
December 7. Meanwhile, a number of large 
lakers unloaded their cargo of grain at Mon- 
treal and downstream and then were per- 
mitted to move upstream into the lakes for 
winter berthing. 


TRAFFIC IN 1961 


During the 1961 season there were 7,229 
paying vessel transits—cargo and pleasure 
craft. The cargo vessel transite totaled 
6,046. In addition, there were 601 pleasure 
craft and 582 workboats, such as barges, 
tugs, scows, eto, making up the total of 
7,229 transits. 

The number of ocean vessels coming into 
the seaway increased during the last season, 
whereas the number of transits of lakers 
was slightly reduced. 

During the past season trends begun in 
1960 continued, namely, fewer vessels 
transited, but they were larger vessels. The 
large lakers are supplanting the smaller ones. 
This was contemplated before the seaway 
was constructed. It was envisaged that 
with a few exceptions the small lakers 
would become economically obsolescent, 

Another trend is that fewer vessels now 
transit the seaway in ballast or partially 
loaded as occurred in 1959 and 1960. In 
1959 numerous naval craft entered the sea- 
way for show purposes. Numerous tramp 
steamers from all over the world also en- 
tered hoping to find cargo or a bonanza. 
Trends and traffic patterns are now becom- 
ing established. 

Ocean vessels during the past season were 
loaded deeper. This trend will continue par- 
ticularly with the completion of the dredg- 
ing of the connecting channels and harbors 
in the Great Lakes in 1962 and 1963. The 
ideal situation will exist when this dredging 
is completed, and when ocean vessels can 
load to the maximum permitted by the 
seaway. 

During the past year and to some extent 
in 1960 more vessels operating in the sea- 
way have been carrying a full payload, 
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both upbound and downbound. Many of 
the large lakers carry a cargo of iron ore 
upbound and grain downstream. 

RECENT TRAFFIC MOVEMENTS 

The month of October was the highest 
month, in terms of traffic, since the seaway 
was opened. It was during this month 
that iron ore picked up and there was also 
a large movement of grain. 

It is expected that the overall traffic dur- 
ing 1961 will exceed that of last year by 
approximately 10 to 12 percent. Yt is also 
expected that the total traffic, when the final 
figures are tabulated, will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 23 million tons or slightly in ex- 
cess of this figure. 

TRAFFIC VIEWS 


We frequently hear reports to the effect 
that seaway traffic is disappointing, and that 
the seaway entities are not meeting the 
schedule of tonnage and of revenue. Most 
of these reports emanate from one or three 
sources, elther from the Atlantic coast ports, 
the eastern railroads, or from some associa- 
tion that is promoting a scheme to lift the 
tolls. The ports and the railroads have al- 
Ways opposed the seaway and would like to 
see the tolls increased, so that the seaway 
would provide no competition. Spokesmen 
for the former groups apparently are very 
public minded. They are quite concerned 
that the seaway be self-sustaining. Their 
argument is that the existing toll rates are 
insufficient to insure the self-liquidation of 
the seaway in 50 years. They base their 
argument, however, only on 2 or 3 years of 
seaway operations. 

The associations that I referred to would 
like to see the tolls lifted entirely. 


TOLL CONSIDERATIONS 


When we are discussing traffic and tolls it 
is well to remember that the toll commit- 
tees which made the studies recommended 
the rates consisted of representatives from 
both United States and Canada. These 
committees were asked in effect to make 
predictions of the volume of traffic projected 
for 50 years, and then arrive at a rate or 
charges which would assure the maximum 
use of the seaway and the highest return. 

It was always assumed that most of the 
seaway cargo would consist of bulk cargo, 
and that the big single commodity would be 
iron ore. It was anticipated, based on data 
furnished by the steel mills themselves, that 
there would be an initial movement of some 
10 million tons of iron ore and that this 

would continually increase. Thus 
far the movement in any one year has been 
in the neighborhood of 3 or 4 million tons. 
The steel mills, I understand, during the 
Past year have been operating at only 45 to 
65 percent of capacity. It should be noted 
that the iron ore movement out of Quebec 
and Labrador for the Atlantic coast ports 
this year also has been below expectations. 
A good movement of iron ore on the seaway 
this year, would have put seaway traffic 
rather close to the operational estimates. 

In my opinion it is only a matter of time 
when the movement of iron ore will be made 
in vast quantities. For this reason, the sea- 
Way entities should be slow in heeding any 
Suggestions to tamper with the toll rates. 


PILOTAGE 


In 1960 Congress passed a Pilotage Act reg- 
Ulating pilotage on the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River. In the same year the 
Canadian Parliament passed a statute for the 
Same purpose. 

In each country, regulations were issued 
implementing these statutes. The past sea- 
son was the first year of operation under this 
new legislation. As a whole, insofar as 
the seaway is concerned, pilotage has worked 
Out satisfactorily. There is room for im- 
provement, but this is to be expected, and 
will come about through experience. 
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WINTER WORE 


One of the questions frequently asked of 
me this time of year is “Now that the seaway 
is closed down, I guess you have nothing to 
do during the winter.” Our Canadian friends 
tell me that they are often asked the same 
question. 

By way of answer, this is far from the 
truth. The fact is that the winter months 
are a busy season. Each winter the Corpo- 
ration’s books are audited by the General 
Accounting Office. The administrative work 
continues. There is always correspondence 
to be handled, meetings with industry 
groups, and meetings with the staff of the 
Seaway Authority of Canada preparatory to 
the opening of navigation the following 
spring. During the winter months, Congress 
is in session and the Corporation is asked 
to make reports on pending bills. The Cor- 
poration also has hearings before the Bureau 
of the Budget and congressional committees 
each year. 

During these months repairs are made and 
work is performed at the locks which cannot 
be done during the navigation season. The 
navigation aids and buoys are examined and 
repaired, so that they can be reset in the 
spring. 

TOURISTS 


Those of you who have visited Massena in - 


the summer, and particularly the Eisen- 
hower lock, know that the seaway and the 
power project are tourist attractions. 

I do not have exact statistics at this time 
but I can report that more than one-half 
million tourists visited the Eisenhower lock 
last summer, This tourist trade is beneficial 


not merely to Massena but to the Watertown- 


area and all of northern New York. 
NEW BRIDGE 


The new bridge over the North Channel 
of the St. Lawrence River leading from 
Barnhart Island to Cornwall is expected to 
be completed early next summer. The Mas- 
sena-Cornwall International Bridge Co., the 
stock of which is jointly owned by the two 
seaway entities, plans to have an appropriate 
ceremony for dedicating the bridge. At that 
time considerable publicity will be given to 
the seaway as a tourist attraction. 

THE FUTURE 


We are living today in a period of tre- 
mendous changes, international, political, 
scientific, social, and industrial, 

Today we have a Common Market in Eu- 
rope. The world is divided politically be- 
tween the Iron Curtain countries and the 
free countries. Trade patterns are under- 
going significant changes. Foreign trade 
has not been spectacular, during the past 
few years. Ocean shipping is often a feast 
or famine. In 1960, I believe, world shipping 
was in the doldrums. Yet ocean shipping on 
the seaway during the last year showed an 
increase 


The population of our planet in 1900 was 
about one and one-half billion people. This 
figure is expected to grow by the year 2000, 
before the seaway is to be paid off, to more 
than 6% billion people. 

When we consider that approximately one- 
third of the population of United States and 
Canada can be directly served by the sea- 
way; when we consider the vast manufactur- 
ing resources and food production in the 
area surrounding the Great Lakes; when we 
consider that the population which I just 
spoke of will need new schools, new hospi- 
tals, new homes, new highways, additional 
power, additional foodstuffs, manufactured 
goods, and luxuries, we can visualize, in part 
at least, what the potential of the seaway is. 

Now that the seaway is operating success- 
fully, many people wonder why it was de- 
layed so long and how the United States got 
along without it. We need vision to see the 
future in the proper perspective. We should 
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not sell the seaway short. We should not 
reach hasty conclusions of its possible fail- 
ure. I for one am firmly of the belief that 
the seaway has untold possibilities. 

+ 


Refresher Course on Respect to Old Glory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, under 
our representative form of government 
every American enjoys many rights and 
privileges. With each of these privi- 
leges there is a corresponding responsi- 
bility. 

Patriotism is one of the finest virtues 
of American citizens. 

I have read with pleasure and profit 
an excellent “refresher course” on the 
proper respect which all Americans owe 
to the U.S. flag. This refresher course, 
based on Public Law 829 of the 77th Con- 
gress on December 22, 1942, when Amer- 
ica was engaged in a great world 
conflict, was written by one of Wash- 
ington’s most articulate journalists, 
Morris Cunningham of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal. It ap- 
peared on Veterans Day, November 11, 
1961. 

Mr. Cunningham’s work is an example 
of the highest type of American journal- 
ism, bringing credit to himself and to the 
influential newspaper he represents. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Cunningham refresher 
course be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REFRESHER COURSE GIVEN ON RESPECT TO 
OLD GLORY 
(By Morris Cunningham) 

WasHINGTON, November 11.—Let’s say the 
Stars and Stripes is passing in a parade and 
you wish to accord it the proper tribute. 

What do you do? Put your hands behind 
you? Hum the national anthem? Bow 
your head? 

This rather important aspect of proper 
conduct is called to mind with the passage 
of another Armed Forces Day and the swirl- 
ing international situation and its tendency 
to quicken patriotic impulses. 

Fortunately, we do not have to guess, or 
to glance warily around the crowd and do 
what other people are doing. 

The rules for the proper display and use ` 
of the flag of the United States are set forth 
in Public Law 829 of the 77th Congress, ap- 
proved December 22, 1942. Your Congress- 
man can supply you with a copy. 

In answer to the opening question, the 
law says: 

“During the ceremony of hoisting or low- 
ering the flag or when the flag is passing in 
a parade or in a review, all persons present 
should face the flag, stand at attention and 
salute. Those present in uniform should 
render the military salute. When not in 
uniform, men should remove the headdress 
with the right hand holding it at the left 
shoulder, the hand being over the heart. 
Men without hats should salute in the same 
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manner. Aliens should stand at attention. 
Women should salute by placing the right 
hand over the heart. The salute to the flag 
in the moving column should be rendered 
at the moment the flag passes.” 

What about when the national anthem is 
played and the flag is not displayed? Here's 
the answer: “All present should stand and 
face toward the music. Those in uniform 
should salute at the first note of the anthem, 
retaining this position until the last note. 
All others should stand at attention, men re- 

the headdress. 

“If the flag is displayed when the national 
anthem is played, the same conduct is in 
order plus the fact that all present should 
face the flag and salute.” 

How do you act when you're pledging al- 
legiance to the flag? Civilians stand at at- 
tention, with right hand over the heart, the 
men removing their hats. Persons in uni- 
form render the military salute. 

When should the flag be displayed? Here 
are some of the rules: 

“Tt is the universal custom to display the 
flag only from sunrise to sunset on buildings 
and on stationary flagstaffs in the open. 
However, the flag may be displayed at night 
on special occasions when it is desired to 
produce the patriotic effect. * 

“The flag should not be displayed on days 
when the weather is inclement. * * * 

“The fiag should be displayed daily, 
weather permitting, on or near the main ad- 
ministration building of every public insti- 
tution. * * * 

“The flag should be displayed in or near 
every polling place on election dax. 

“The flag should be displayed during 
school days in or near every schoolhouse.” 

The law also includes rules as to how, and 
how not to display the flag: 

“The flag should not be draped over the 
hood, top, sides, or back of a vehicle or of a 
railroad train or boat. When the flag is dis- 
played on a motorcar, the staff should be 
fixed firmly to the chassis or clamped to the 
radiator cap.” (In 1942, when the law was 
enacted, cars still had exposed radiator 


caps.) 

“No other flag or pennant should be placed 
above or, if on the same level, to the right 
of the flag of the United States of America, 
except during church services conducted by 
naval chaplains at sea, when the church pen- 
nant may be flown above the flag during 
church services for the personnel of the 
Navy. eee 

“The flag of the United States of America, 
when it is displayed with another flag 
against a wall from crossed staffs, should be 
on the right, the flag's own right, and its 
staff should be in front of the staff of the 
other flag > 

“The flag of the United States of America 
should be at the center and at the highest 
point of the group when a number of flags 
of States or localities or pennants of socie- 
ties are grouped and displayed from 
staffs. * * > 

“When flags of two or more nations are 
displayed, they are to be flown from separate 
staffs of the same height. The flags should 
be of approximately equal size. Interna- 
tional usage forbids the display of the flag 
of one nation above that of another nation 
in time of peace. * * *" 

The rules also call for the Stars and Stripes 
to be hoisted first and lowered last, when 
displayed with other flags or pennants. No 
flag or pennant may be placed above the 
flag of the United States or to the right of 
it when displayed together. 

Our flag may never be used as a drapery 
or a cover for a ceiling. It must be dis- 
played so that its folds will fall free. 

“The flag should never touch anything be- 
neath it, such as the ground, the floor, 
water, or merchandise. 
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“The flag should never be fastened, dis- 
played, used, or stored in such manner as 
will permit it to be easily torn, soiled, or 
damaged in any way * the flag should 
never be used for advertising purposes in 
any manner whatsoever.” 

And finally, this; 

“The flag, when it is in such condition 
that it is no longer a fitting emblem for 
display, should be destroyed in a dignified 
way, preferably by burning.” 


Midland, Mich., Refuses Federal Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the town of 
Midland, Mich., has had the courage to 
accept local responsibility and refuse 
Federal aid at a time when the present 
administration is doing everything with- 
in its power to promote such aid. I be- 
lieve the town of Midland deserves to 
be complimented for the example it has 
set. They are saying in effect, “Do as I 
do, not as I say.” 

Radio station KGBX, in Springfield, 
Mo., has rendered an outstanding pub- 
lic-service contribution by pointing out 
the example of Midland, Mich., to the 
people in its listening area. I call the 
attention of Members of Congress to 
this editorial, which follows, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks: 

STATION KGBX EDITORIAL 

Many cities are proving that they can solve 
their own problems quicker, cheaper, and bet- 
ter without Federal bureaus telling them 
what to do. This is a fact Washington cer- 
tainly won't want to accept especially since 
the administration has laid out grandiose 
plans for an urban affairs program. 

Midland, Mich., is a chemical center of 
nearly 30,000 people in central Michigan. 
Last summer Midland revolted against the 
widespread philosophy that Federal aid costs 
nothing and therefore should be sought at 
all times. The city council voted unani- 
mously not to reach for a Federal subsidy 
to help build a new $2.7 million sewage treat- 
ment plant. The board of education decided 
to discontinue Midland's participation in the 
Federal-State school lunch program, thereby 
giving up almost $12,000 in Federal-State 
money and surplus foods. Midland tradi- 
tionally has relied on local initiative and co- 
operation with surrounding communities to 
satisfy local needs. C. E. Arnold, manager 
of the Midland Chamber of Commerce said: 
“Our whole thought is that we should stand 
on our own feet and pay our own way. 
Whatever you get back from the Federal Goy- 
ernment you get back at a reduced rate. 
‘There is always a brokerage fee to be paid 
along the way. Moreover, you can't get back 
from the Government what it does not have. 
Whatever it provides it must get from the 
people. When you do it yourself without 
Federal tax dollars, you make your own 
plans, dictate your own terms, and get what 
you want.” Council member H. C. Allison, 
of Midland, stated: “We think that Federal 
aid tends to destroy initiative, responsibility, 
and creativity: the moral fiber of America. 
We strongly advise any community to be 
objective about considering use of Federal 
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aid. They should ask themselves what is the 
cost over and above the dollars involved." 

KGBX certainly concurs in these thoughts 
of the city of Midland, Mich. Certainly State 
and Federal aid has its place in financing 
disaster relief, road construction, alrport 
construction and similar projects which are 
used by or are important to people outside 
of the local area concerned. 

There are instances where assistance in 
developing areas which have potential im- 
portance to the State and Nation is Justi- 
fiable. But we feel State and Federal agen- 
cies should only consider participation in 
the financing of those projects which are of 
State or nationwide concern and for the re- 
lief of distress that is caused by conditions 
beyond local control. . 

All officials, county, city, school, and town- 
ship should adopt a similar stand and refuse 
outside aid in performing what is normally 
a function of local government. If we don't 
start opposing such offers and plans we very 
probably will wake up some morning to the 
fact that the only way to get the street fixed 
in front of our home is to ask Washington. 
Heaven only knows the redtape we could 
expect under such a plan—a plan that would 
moye the city halls of every major city in 
the land to Washington, D.C. We can only 
hope that enough cities will take the stand 
that Midland, Mich,, did and refuse Federal 
aid at every opportunity that could be met 
by local funds administered locally. 


Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following script of an 
editorial radio broadcast, under date of 
January 24, 1962, by station WETZ, of 
New Martinsville, W. Va. I agree whole- 
heartedly with Loraine Eubanks and 
commend her for these most timely 
remarks: 


Rapro WETZ Presents LORAINE EUBANKS, 
Rapro WETZ News Forron, WITH A RADIO 
WETZ EDITORIAL OF THE Am 


Chester Morris, the actor, presently play- 
ing in Milwaukee in a political play, Ad- 
vise and Consent,” said in an interview that 
Politics is a dirty game” whether it’s played 
in real life or on the stage. 
POLITICS IS NO SUCH THING 

It is the art of government, It is, as 
Woodrow Wilson said, The science of or- 
dered progress of society along the lines of 
greatest usefulness and convenience to it- 
self.” W. E. Gladstone believed that Poli- 
tics and theology are the only two really 
great subjects.” 

There is, of course, dirty politics. There 
are also immoral actors, dishonest bankers, 
hypocritical clergymen, lawyers who pervert 
the law, and butchers who put their thumbs 
on the scales along with the steak. But 
that is not to condemn the stage, bank- 
ing, the church, the law, or meat markets. 
The bad men in any legitimate field are in 
the minority. 

One big reason why standards of govern- 
ment are not higher and better qualified men 
do not run for office is that too many people 
carelessly condemn politics and politicians. 
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Too many call politics dirty“ and don't 
know what they are talking about. For 
every bad politician there are 100 good ones 
Just a dirty game? No. 


The Gap in Medical Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
Permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I am including a penetrating 
editorial analysis by the Harrisburg Pa- 
triot-Evening News of January 25, 1962, 
on “The Gap in Medical Care.” This 
deals with a problem which has been 
troubling me ever since my election. 

The debate is raging on whether to 
Provide medical care under the social 
Security program or under the present 
Kerr-Mills act, plus the Blue Shield and 
Blue Cross proposals which the medical 
Profession and the Blue Cross have sug- 
gested, and on which those two organi- 
zations are working. But how can either 
of these proposals actually give real pro- 
_ tection to the sick and injured if we lack 

the skilled doctors to take care of them? 
The promise of such care would be a 
delusion. 

Medical missionary work is one of 
our best ways of improving conditions in 
the underdeveloped areas. Nothing can 
establish good will toward the United 
States more quickly than improving 
health conditions and relieving pain and 
Suffering in those areas. 

Furthermore, if we do not attempt to 
do this, the Soviets will undoubtedly step 
in. In June 1961 the Soviets graduated 
16,000 doctors. We graduated 7,400—the 
highest number in our history. About 
2,000 of the Soviet 16,000 were trained 
in so-called “international medicine.” 
This means they were trained to promote 
Soviet political interests while function- 
ing as doctors. 

My son is a surgeon. He just come 
back from serving in that capacity for 
6 months in Leopoldville in the Congo. 
He tells me that there are less than 20 
qualified Western doctors for the 16 mil- 
lion Congolese, according to the best in- 
formation he could obtain. Also, that 
he was the only doctor in the Congo at 
that time who could remove a lung. 

Both from our domestic standpoint, 
and from our foreign relations stand- 
Point, we must increase our trained med- 
ical personnel. 

The College Academic Facilities Act is 
coming to the Floor on Tuesday, Janu- 


ary 30. I can find no specific provisions 


in that act concerning the building of 
Medical facilities or helping young men 
to attain their medical degrees. It cer- 
tainly seems to me that this should be 
one of the major objectives of this legis- 
lation. Our space program and our 
Scientific research are tremendously im- 
Portant, and I do not mean to remove 
emphasis on them. However, in the long 
run, our medical program is equally 
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important. Again I reiterate—what real 
benefit will either medical care under 
social security or medical care under the 
Kerr-Mills Act, plus the Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield plans be, unless qualified 
professional personnel are available to 
carry them out? 

There is another important considera- 
tion. I served on the board of the Cap- 
ital Hospital Service—(the local Blue 
Cross in my area)—for a number of 
years. Blue Cross enabled many people 
who otherwise could not have afforded 
to go to the hospital, to have hospitaliza- 
tion. Blue Cross has been, and is, a 
fine program, but the costs have been 
increasing steadily because of the steady 
rise in the number of Blue Cross sub- 
scribers who have availed themselves of 
hospital facilities. Rates have always 
been a problem. Furthermore, this in- 
creased tremendously the occupancy of 
all hospitals. It was a major cause of 
the hospital shortage. 

This is clear eidence that when the 
Kerr-Mills Act becomes fully operative 
and the new Blue Shield and Blue Cross 
programs take effect, there will be an 
inevitable and enormous increase in the 
demand for medical services. If medical 
care under social security should go in- 
to effect, the demand would be even 
greater. The doctor shortage is almost 
sure to grow more acute no matter what 
Congress decides to do about the medical 
care question. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue “Gap” IN MEDICAL CARE 

As debate centers on medical care for the 
aged and the means to pay for it, the less 
publicized issue of aid to medical schools 
and students tends to be overlooked. 

The irony is this: Our senior citizens 
could find themselves better able to afford 
medical care but less able to find the doc- 
tors to give that care. More than that, our 
Nation's health in general could suffer. 

For the past generation, our national ratio 
of physicians to population has held steady. 
But it won't in the future, authorities warn, 
unless our medical schools can turn out 40 
percent more students than the 7,000 a year 
now graduating. 

Yet as supply diminishes, need increases. 
Our population boom is only part of the 
story. People are living longer, and older 
persons require the most medical attention. 
In addition, all age groups are seeing doctors 
more often today. In 1930 the average adult 
visited a doctor 2.5 times a year; today it’s 
twice that. Increased hospital insurance is 
one reason. Another is urbanization; city 
people see physicians more than their rural 
cousins, 

Limited capacity of our medical schools is 
part of the problem. At least 20 new 
schools, some authorities say more, are 
needed by 1975. A Senate study estimated 
adequate expansion costs as a minimum $100 
million a year for a decade, School opera- 
tional costs have skyrocketed, too, rising 
300 percent in a 15-year period. 

Another part of the problem is today’s 
medical students. They are declining both 
in academic quality and quantity. 

In the past decade the number of 
straight-A applicants has fallen from 40 to 
16 percent, while B-average applicants have 
jumped from 43 to 70 percent. Even more 
critical is the decline from 24,000 applicants 
in 1950 to only 15,000 in 1960. 

One reason is that medicine is no longer 
the glamour profession it used to be. To- 
day’s hero is the nuclear physicist. But the 
biggest reason lies in the cost of $12,000 for 
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today’s medical education. Scholarships 
available cover only 5 perecnt of the total 
costs with students and their families sup- 
plying more than 80 perecnt of the funds 
needed in recent years. By contrast, a stu- 
dent deciding on a Ph. D. in a physical science 
finds numerous full-cost scholarships avail- 
able. It is little wonder that the 8 percent 
of our families with incomes over $10,000 
supply 40 percent of our doctors. 

Change in medical care is already notice- 
able. The more patients a doctor must see, 
the less time he can give to them individ- 
ually. In 1930 the average physician saw 50 
patients a week; today he sees more than 
twice that. What will it be by 1975? Even 
more striking is the decline in home calls: 
from 44 percent of all visits In 1930 to 10 
percent now. Again, what will it be by 
1975? S 

Even if appropriations for new schools were 
made today and scholarships provided, con- 
ditions would grow worse before they im- 
proved. It takes a minimum of 3 years to 
plan, build, and staff a medical school. Then 
it takes another 5 years before its first grad- 
uates hang out their shingles. 

There is no time to waste. There is no 
valid reason why Congress should not ap- 
prove at this session legislation similar to 
that proposed by President Kennedy last 
year and reiterated by Secretary Ribicoff 
just this week in testimony before the House 
Commerce Committee. It would establish 
the needed scholarships and would make 
funds available for a building program, 


Military Rivalries Spur New Waste 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that two articles by 
James McCartney on procurement prob- 
lems of the Defense Department, which 
appeared in the Chicago Daily News for 
November 16-17, 1961, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. These articles 
are the final ones in the excellent se- 
ries by Mr. McCartney, the first of which 
I inserted in the RECORD several days 
ago. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

MILITARY RIVALRIES Spur New Wastes: SERV- 
ICES INSIST ON KEEPING SEPARATE SUPPLY 
PROGRAMS 

(By James McCartney) 

WasHINGTON.—Rivalry among the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force—amounting at times 
to open warfare—is visible in the raw in 
the procurement field. 

For example, each of the services con- 
tinues to maintain its own independent net- 
work of hospitals and medical services— 
with Army, Navy, and Air Force doctors. 

A Senate committee has pointed out that 
more than half of the beds in the hospitals 
are normally empty. 

In city after city in the United States 
half-empty hospitals of one service are 
within a few miles of half-empty hospitals 
of another, 

Not long ago the Air Force Hospital at 
Langley Air Force Base, Va., with a capacity 
of 217 beds, was caring for 62 patients. 
Six miles away the Army has a 141-bed hos- 
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pital at Fort Monroe, Va., with an average the Army's Nike-Hercules and the Air Force's But few applaud if their answer to a 
of 20 patients. Bomarc. spending request is “No.” : 

Co: mal committees, two Hoover Each of the services made contacts with The stakes in this game are high. 


Commissions, and the Budget Bureau have 
recommended repeatedly that medical serv- 
ices be combined to save money. 

But the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress says the vitiating effects of inter- 
service rivalry have prevented it. 

This same situation is duplicated in other 
ways, creating waste that costs the taxpay- 
ers hundreds of millions of dollars annually. 

The services have refused to give up sep- 
arate corps of chaplains—as though they 
were worshiping separate Army, Navy, and 
Air Force gods. 

One service has a half-empty warehouse. 
Another service, rather than using it, is 
building one of its own a few miles away. 

One service has surplus property—perhaps 
blankets, It sells them cheaply as surplus. 
Another service needs blankets, buys them 
new, 

One service has too many uniform buttons, 
but another service buys new ones because 
they have buttons of & diferent design. 

The Joint Economic Committee lays the 
blame on the desire of the military depart- 
ments, services and agencies to remain au- 
tonomous.” 

Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara has 
attacked this problem by creating the new 
defense supply agency, which will attempt 
to get the services together in the medical 
field as well as several others. 

These examples are cited only to Illustrate 
the depth of competitive feelings that exist 
among the services, feelings that contribute 
greatly to McNamara's problems in attempt- 
ing to hammer out decisions in the national 
interest. 

For the fact is that open rivalries among 
the services invite political pressures into 
the Pentagon that might otherwise be ab- 
sent. 

Says a congressional student of the Penta- 
gon, a man who has watched the battles 
rage for nearly 20 years: 

“The services frequently seek the aid of 
outsiders to help fight their battles. Each 
has built up its own group of Congressmen 
and defense contractors to help them fight 
for what they want.” 

The result is that each of the services 


Defense Department officials and on the 
White House itself. 

There are indications that this pattern is 
already shaping up in the Air Force cam- 
paign to get McNamara to spend money Con- 

- gress appropriated for manned bombers. 

Congress provided the Defense Department 
with $514,500,000 it had not asked for—sid- 
ing overwhelmingly with the Air Force. 

McNamara said “No” a few weeks ago, but 
some Congressmen and Senators have al- 
ready indicated that they con't intend to 
take “No” for an answer. 

At this stage the Army and Navy are 
simply sitting back and watching the fun, 
but it is certain that each has something it 
thinks is more important to national defense 
than more planes for the Air Force. 

The pressures generated by the services, 
the Congressmen and the defense contractors 
almost always are in the direction of spend- 
ing more for defense. 

The services want new weapons, more 
elaborate weapons systems; the contractors 
want contracts; the Congressmen want to 
keep contractors in their districts busy and 
to keep employment high. 

A classic example of interservice competi- 
tion, with all of its complex ramifications, 
was turned up by a House subcommittee 
headed by Representative F. Enwarp HÉ- 
BERT, Democrat, of Louisiana. 

The case involved an Army-Air Force dis- 
pute over two antiaircraft misile systems— 


Congressmen and Senators, hauled in con- 
tractors who would build the respective 
systems. 

Executives of the Boeing Airplane Co., 
which was to build the Bomarc, told how 
they contacted Senator HENRY , Jackson, 
Democrat, of Washington, and Representa- 
tive Don Macnuson, Democrat, of Washing- 
ton. 

We cover every place we can cover when 
we have a story to tell,” declared Wellwood 
E. Beall, Boeing’s senior vice president. 

On the Army’s side, promoting the Nike- 
Hercules was the Western Electric Co., prime 
contractor for the project. 

Western Electric executives also told of 
political contacts they made—including Gov. 
Luther Hodges of North Carolina, now Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and a Congressman and 
a Senator from North Carolina, where the 
contracts would be let. 

Both companies ran advertisements in 
Washington (D.C.) newspapers extolling the 
virtues of their systems while Congress was 
debating which system to support with 
appropriations. 

In a serious study of Defense Department 
organization, the privately financed Rocke- 
feller Bros. fund reported that interservice 
rivalry is not fundamentally due to 
parochialism on the part of military 
leaders. 

The fund’s report said that the basic 
cause is that modern weapons have “tended 
to overlap the traditional boundaries among 
the services“ thus bringing them naturally 
into conflict. 

Former Air Force Secretary Thomas K. 
Finletter said the same thing in another way 
when he observed that interservice rivalry 
is a built-in part of the present organ- 
ization of the Defense Department. 

Service pressures ‘along with pressures 
from other sources, create major problems 
in the operation of the defense program. 

At the moment top defense officials be- 
lieve the pressures are being held in check, 
but they frankly acknowledge that they pose 
great dangers. 


Tue RELENTLESS Tipe: U.S. DEFENSE PRES- 

sURE—A OnE-War RoOAaD—TueERe's No 
Lossy ACTIVELY BATTLING TO LOWER 
SPENDING 


(By James McCartney) 


Wasnincton—Political pressures on the 
defense program flow in a relentless tide— 
one way. 

There, in a nutshell, lies the problem. 

Congressmen and Senators seek defense 
contracts and installations for their districts 
or States, striving to keep employment high. 

Defense contractors, understandably, seek 
all of the defense business they can engen- 
der and get. 

The Army, Navy, and Air Force seek, in 
great sincerity, larger military budgets, bet- 
ter weapons systems. 

Frequently these three great forces, with 
immense resources to influence 

policies as well as public opinion, operate 
in concert. 

But s... 

There is no lobby for lower defense spend- 
ing—no lobby actively seeking to hold the 
$50-billion-a-year defense machine in check. 

Former President Eisenhower described 
the problem as saying that pressures for de- 
fense spending—from each of the three 
primary sources—were all in one direction. 

Deputy Defense Secretary Roswell L. Gil- 
patric, who is fully aware of the dangers, 
agrees. 

In effect, says Gilpatric, the burden of con- 
taining the pressures rests on the civilian 
secretaries of the Defense Department and on 
the President. 


Mr. Eisenhower warned that unwarranted 
influence by the military-industrial com- 
plex could endanger our liberties or demo- 
cratic processes. 

“The potential for the disastrous rise of 
misplaced power exists and will persist,” he 
said. 

Gilpatric says this was the most signifi- 
cant message Mr. Eisenhower ever delivered 
to the American people, and wonders only 
why he waited until 3 days before he left 
office to deliver it. 

“It’s a very great risk,” Gilpatric adds. 
But I think our system is capable of deal- 
ing with it.” 

Gilpatric, a former Wall Street lawyer 
with a Phi Beta Kappa key from Yale, be- 
lieves that only a strong executive in the 
White House, backed by an informed public 
opinion that understands the nature of the 
pressures, can adequately do battle. 

He also believes that the pressures are in- 
evitable in a democracy in which defense 
industries operate in the “private sector.” 

But he does not believe that the pressures 
are sinister“ —although he can recall excep- 
tions—and he does not believe that they 
have gotten out of control. 

“Pressures on the other side—opposing 
spending—are more generalized,” he says. 

“They come from the President, the bud- 
get people, the Treasury Department, and 
sometimes, generally, from the business and 
financial community. 

“But,” he adds, “this never translates Into 
much support. 

“The question,” says Gilpatric, “is whether 
the counterbalancing forces, particularly the 
civilian secretaries of the Defense Depart- 
ment, are strong enough. 

“It all depends on the quality of the 
people.” 

Have we had strong enough men—do we 
have them now? 

It is difficult to answer with certainty. 

Today's civilian leaders have loosened up 
the defense pursestrings to the extent of 86 
billion this year to strengthen the Armed 
Forces generally and to prepare for the 
Berlin crisis. 

But they are finding that even this sum 
has not satisfied many military leaders. 

The three military services have reportedly 
requested an additional $11 billion in defense 
spending in next year’s budget. 

This would mean a defense budget of up- 
ward of $60 billion of which Gilpatric says is 
“out of the question.“ President Kennedy 
has said, however, that he will ask for at 
least some additional defense funds next 


year. 

Stories of political influence in the De- 
fense Department are a dime a dozen in 
Washington. 

All a reporter has to do is talk with almost 
any contractor who has lost out on a con- 
tract—and there are usually several losers 
for every winner. Proving their charges— 
usually passed out on a “confidential not for 
attribution” basis—is something else. 

There are documented cases where con- 
tracts have changed hands after political 
pressure was exerted—but none in which the 
Defense Department will admit that pressure 
was the reason for the switch, 

A mid-level official at the Pentagon says: 
“Political and economic pressures play at 
least some role in the awarding of almost 
every major contract. We don't live in a 
vacuum.” 

Members of a Senate-House Subcommit- 
tee on Defense Procurement, headed by Sen- 
ator PauL Doucias, Democrat, of Illinois, be- 
lieve that the doors to the Pentagon are 
wide open to pressure because 60 percent of 
all defense contracts are awarded without 
competition. 
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Says Ray Ward, a procurement expert on 
the subcommittee’s staff: “When a contract 
is negotiated, without competition, no one 
on the outside can tell what factors may 
have influenced the contract award.” 

To this Senator Dovctas adds: The 
negotiated contract opens the door to all 
Kinds of political abuses, to pressures from 
contractors, from local communities, from 
the military services, as well as to parochial 
pressures placed on Members of Congress 
from communities.” 

Defense Department officials insist, how- 
ever, that there are so many checks and 
balances in the contract awarding system 
that the exercise of “influence” is nearly 
impossible. 

Perhaps the most agonizing aspect of the 
entire struggle between opposing forces is 
that no one can be sure—least of all a 
civilian outsider—precisely what is necessary 
to guarantee national survival. 

No one quarrels with need for a strong 
defense program in a world in which the 
Nation's survival is threatened. 

But some want to spend more: Others 

believe we have already gone too far in 
building an economy which depends so 
Strongly on military expenditures. 
The simple and yet incredibly complex 
equation—how much defense equals ade- 
quate protection—is under constant review 
by the administration. 

On a recent CBS-TV program, Mr. Eisen- 
hower summed up his feelings about overall 
Problems posed by the existence of the mili- 
tary-industrial complex. 

He mentioned each of the principal kinds 
of pressure—those from manufacturers, the 
military and from Congress. 

“Now this brings together,” he said, “a 
tremendous economic unit producing for one 

eee 

“The thing we must do,” he said, “is to 
use our commonsense * * * not to give way 
to these pressures * * * except as we need 
to. i 


“I'm not saying there is anything venal 
here. I'm just saying it's a natural influence 
that is created by this enormous munitions 
industry and by all of the people that are 
Pushing in that direction. 

“And this means that it takes strong men 
to stand against it if it goes too far.“ 


Services Balk At Unified Supply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, for almost two decades congres- 
Sional committees, the Hoover Commis- 
sions and others have studied the sprawl- 
ing Defense Establishment and hoped 
that some day we would have a Secretary 
of Defense with the necessary energy, 
capacity, and courage to reorganize its 
Many services and functions into an ef- 
fective unit that would also be econom- 
ical and efficient. 

Many of us have been highly pleased 
at the results of the Secretary's first 
year in office particularly with respect to 
integrating defense supply activities 
Under his authority in the McCormack- 
Curtis amendment to the DOD Reor- 
Banization Act of 1958. I am somewhat 

therefore in view of the record 
of Secretary McNamara to find that 
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service partisans are attempting to un- 

dermine public confidence in him by 

giving him faint praise and the stiletto 
simultaneously. 

The following article which appeared 
in the New York Times of January 18, 
1962, illustrates to subtle approach to 
this matter: 

An Uneasy Mrirrany—I: McNamara’s INNO- 
VATIONS AROUSE PLEA FOR UNDERSTANDING 
Homan LEADERSHIP 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The necessity for understanding leader- 
ship and a greater use of the human brain, 
human values, and military judgment is 
stressed in three current military articles. 
Two are In service magazines. 

The articles, by different authors on dif- 
ferent aspects of service problems, were pub- 
lished by coincidence almost the same time. 
They emphasize four reasons for the uneasi- 
ness that many military men have felt in- 
creasingly the last year since Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara started a quiet 
revolution in the Pentagon’s organization 
and methods, 

Mr. MeNamara's innovations have leaned 
heavily on former staff members of the Rand 
Corp., a nonprofit, private analysis organi- 
zation, which has done many studies for the 
services, particularly the Air Force. 

Calculating machines, quantitative and 
qualitative analyses, a new system of budget- 
ing called program packaging and close 
centralized control, with Mr. McNamara per- 
sonally holding most of the strings, have 
characterized the new military administra- 
tion. 

A QUICK MIND 

Mr. McNamara’s quick mind, ferocious en- 
ergy and decisiveness and analytical ability 
have made a tremendous impact on the mili- 
tary in his year in office. 

Some things that badly needed doing have 
been done, and there is no doubt that our 
Armed Forces are stronger and readier to- 
day—at the price of course, of an increased 
budget—than they were a year ago. 

There has been, nevertheless, an under- 
current of uneasiness in the services, par- 
ticularly the Army, which is discussed in 
these articles. 

The articles concentrate on four points 
that Mr. McNamara’s critics have made re- 
peatedly in private: that the tary 
thinks too much in terms of es or 
things rather than people; that he is a “hu- 
man calculating machine” and relies too 
much: on operational analysis techniques; 
that professional military Judgment and ad- 
vice are insufficiently emphasized by the new 
Pentagon administration and that the deci- 

process Has been overcentral- 
ized in Mr. McNamara‘s hands. 

The frankest article, unsigned, is entitled 
“On Understanding Armies.” It is in the 
January issue of Army magazine, and has 
the following introduction: 

“It is evident that our Secretary of De- 
fense and many of the men around him are 
most exceptional. The Secretary himself is 
intelligent, decisive, and courageous. He 
knows organization, He has an immense 
capacity to absorb facts. He has a willing- 
ness to innoyate. He works very hard, and 
he learns very fast. 

“One would expect that under such a 
Secretary of Defense the Army would be 
happy. But you don’t have to be a very 
sensitive observer to know that this isn't 
the case. In investigating the causes for 
this, we heard many ideas expressed. Some 
were preposterous and others lacked sub- 
stance. But from our conyersations the fol- 
lowing significant theme emerged.” 

SUFFERED MANY BLOWS 


The theme in the article states that if 
the Secretary and “other officials around 
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him” do not “understand armies, they do 
not understand war and men at war, and It 
is their business to understand these 
things.” 

“Perhaps ‘understand’ is not the right 
word,” the article continues. “There is a 
certain visceral comprehension involved, 
which goes beyond what the completely ra- 
tional man can understand.“ Henry Stim- 
son [late Secretary of War] and Robert 
Lovett [former Secretary of Defense] had 
this awareness. So does Mr, Acheson [Dean 
Acheson, former Secretary of State]. But 
high intelligence does not guarantee its ac- 
quisition.” 

The article describes the peculiar charac- 
teristics of land armies, “their capacity for 
deep, prolonged, -sustained continental war 
around the globe,” their conservatism, close- 
ness to allies and the people. It points out 
that in the last 15 years the Army has suf- 
fered many blows. 

“At the headquarters level the past year 
has been perhaps the most bruising of all,” 
the article says. 

But the Army is sound, the article con- 
cludes, and “all it needs is understanding 
leadership,” 


— 


Tax-Paying Senior Citzens of Sioux City, 
lowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include herewith a resolution sent 
to me by the Tax-Paying Senior Citizens 
of Woodbury County, Sioux City, Iowa, 
expressing their views on pending leg- 
islation. Much attention is being given 
to the welfare of our senior citizens these 
days, and I thought the Members of the 
House might be interested in the views 
of this group in my district: 

RESOLUTION 

We the taxpaying senior citizens of Wood- 
bury County, Sioux City, Iowa, do not see eye 
to eye with our President concerning certain 
proposals which he wishes this 87th Con- 
gress to pass and become law, 

Listed below are some of the measures 
that we would like to see defeated: 

No. 1. Medical aid for senior citizens 
hooked to social security. If Congress wishes 
to help the senior citizens let it boost the 
social security payments and let the citizens 
pay their own medical aid. We are not in 
favor of this country going in for socialized 
medicine. We believe this new proposal is 
one step in that direction. 

No. 2. Federal aid for education. We be- 
lieve that each State ought to take care of 
their educational programs coupled up with 
the local communities. 

No. 3. We hope Congress will not allow 
Mr. Kennedy to increase our national debt to 
over $300 billion. We are not all born with 
a gold spoon in our mouth. If private busi- 
ness managed their business like our Fed- 
eral Government does they would all go 
bankrupt within a very short time. 

No. 4. The farm pr . This is surely a 
mess. After spending billions of dollars try- 
ing to help the farmer the program is still 
a political vote-getting scheme. Why don't 
you do something about this mess? 

No. 5. Postal rates. We can see no neces- 
sity of raising these rates. If a little com- 
monsense and economy could be exercised 
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we are sure there would need to be no deficit 
every year. 

No. 6. Tax revision. Certainly Congress 
will not give Kennedy or any other President 
full authority to raise and lower taxes as 
they see fit. We hope you will take off your 
shoe and pound your table so they will know 
you are around and want to be heard. 

Stewart C. Rogers, 3739 Jones, Sioux City, 
Towa. 

Mrs. D. C. Searls, 725 38th Street, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Mrs. Fritz Fritzson, 3732 Jones Street, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 5 

G. H. Galbraith, 19 13th Street, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

Mrs. Ado Olson, 6 13th Street, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

Roy H. Garlock, 212 
South Sioux City, Iowa. 

Lee Cunningham, 1716 Nebraska Street, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

W. G. Forster, 509 16th Street, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

Gordon H. Knotts,- 405 23d Street, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

S. M. Fouts, 2113 Preice Street, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

L. O. Hoffman, 3208 Summit, Sioux City, 
Towa. 

R. D. Hissong, 3715 Nebraska Street, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

C. E. Mason, 1808 Nebraska Street, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Luella E. Grace, 306 South Johns, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Florence Schwalm, 813 17th Street, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Mrs. B. B. Dodds, 2511 Virginia, Sioux City, 
Towa, 

Blanche Springer, 3239 Douglas, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

Edna Stauffer, 202 Castle Apartments, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Frona Davidson, 5322 Perry Creek Road, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

E. E. Anderson, 1901 Douglas. 

E. L. Swanson, 1700 Jackson. 

Eleanor Pederson, 507 23d. 

Rose Parsons, 3121 Douglas. 

Florence Nye, 1923 Grandview. 

Elizabeth M. McIntyre, 606 20th Street. 


\ 


East 20th Street, 


American Legion Contest Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
American Legion of Monroe County has 
announced the winner of its 25th annual 
oratorical contest. She is Sherry Ritch- 
lin, of Pittsford, N.Y., and she will repre- 
sent Monroe County in the eight-county 
contest to be held at Seneca Falls-Febru- 
ary 4. Second was Gabriele Wickert, of 
Our Lady of Mercy High School, and 
John J. Attinasi, of Aquinas Institute. 

The girls certainly came out on top in 
this contest, which is one of the fine com- 
munity efforts sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Legion of Monroe County. Excerpts 
from Sherry Ritchlin's winning oration 
were printed in the Rochester Times 
Union and show a high sense of purpose 
and idealism. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include the excerpts and a news- 
paper account of the contest in the Ap- 
pendix to the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the speech and the article were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Gm. WINS OratoricaL CONTEST 


A 17-year-old Pittsford High School senior 
who composes tone poems for the piano won 
the 25th annual Monroe County American 
Legion oratorical contest last night. 

Sherry Ritchlin, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Raymond F. Ritchlin of 26 Butternut Drive, 
Pittsford, placed first among eight contest- 
ants. She will represent Monroe County 
February 4 in an eight-county contest at 
Seneca Falls. 

Gabriele Wickert, 15, a junior at Our Lady 
of Mercy High School, was second and John 
J. Attinasi, 17, a junior at Aquinas Insti- 
tute, was third. 

The contest was based on presence, poise, 
personality, composition, effectiveness, ac- 
curacy, oratory and power to convince. 

Sherry received another speaking honor 
recently when the young people of Pitts- 
ford’s First Presbyterian Church chose her 
to give the annual youth sermon in a few 
weeks. 

The American Legion Women’s Auxiliary 
chose Sherry last summer to represent Mon- 
roe County at Girls State in New Paltz. She 
was nominated there for governor, missed 
by a few votes and then was elected secretary 
of state. 

Now taking her fourth year of French at 
Pittsford High, she plans to major in philos- 
ophy and minor in languages at one of three 
colleges to which she has applied—Middle- 
bury, Skidmore, or Oberlin. She's on the 
debating team at Pittsford High. 

Sherry doesn’t intend to neglect her piano 
studies while at college, her mother said. 
She'll study theory at college and during 
summers at Eastman School of Music. 

Other contestants last night were David 
J. Hicks of Churchyille-Chili; Ann S. Kast- 
ner of Nazareth Academy, Albert J. Klemmer 
of St. Andrew's Seminary, Joseph Mancini 
of McQuaid High School and Joanne Reina 
of St. Agnes High School. 

Judges were Sister Rose Alice, Nazareth 
College; Rev. John P. Dorsey, St. John Fish- 
er College; Mrs. Theodore Michelseld, Ro- 
chester Institute of Technology; John Mul- 
doon, Optimist Club, and Mrs. Geraldine 
Sheer, University of Rochester. 


A HARSH, STAID Sounp—But OUR CONSTITU- 
TION Means So Muck, STUDENT Says 
(Excerpts from the winning speech by 

Sherry Ritchlin are printed below.) 

The art of communication is a strange de- 
vice. It implies, in a sense, a mutual under- 
standing of expression between two people. 
Just as the instrument of art is form and the 
instrument of music is tone, the instrument 
of communication is words. 

But art and music are always developing 
new personalities and finding new outlets 
for expression while words remain essentially 
the same through the centuries with little 
variations in meaning or subtle nuance. 

We hear them over and over again from 
the time we are born and we begin to apply 
them with a promiscuity that hardly befits 
their art. We suddenly begin speaking to 
each other in empty syllables, using the old 
Tamiliar phrases in trite ways that have lost 
their depth of meaning. 

Americans today, if they wish to move 
forward in the world and in time with their 
traditional power and dignity, must revive 
and develop this art once more. 

The same is true in the consideration of 
their literature, for literature is an innate 
part of the culture of a civilization and is 
uniquely identified with its people, their 
triumphs, their disasters, and the ideals 
which rise above thelr mundane and prosaic 
existences. 
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The word constitution“ has a harsh, 
staid sound. It relates a somewhat stiff 
picture of legal formality, rules and regu- 
lations, and the impersonal quality of a 
political document. 

And yet no words were ever drawn from 
a framework of higher ideals, deeper devo- 
tion and sacrifice, and the blood, sweat, and 
tears that men of the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies were shedding under a tattered banner 
of peace and freedom. 

Man stands always with his eyes lifted 
above the hills and his feet plunged deep 
into his native earth. He is a restless spirit, 
searching, soaring, wondering, believing, dis- 
believing, and weaving an indestructible web 
of his own essence across the lively and bar- 
ren landscapes of eternity. 

Crush every living figure, and all their 
civilizations, muffle their laughter and drain 
their tears, and man will still rise from the 
dust and darkness to draw his web further 
into time and space. 

Man is proud; and he has a strong will, 
and for the first time in all of history it was 
the will of the people which became the 
structure of their government—the will to 
be free, to grow, and to progress. 

But because this document (the Consti- 
tution) is alive, because it is hidden in the 
very heartbeat of the American people, it 
must be nourished, protected, and worshiped 
by us, the keepers of its sacred ideal. 

Its words are written into the common 
everyday life of America’s cities. And every 
American must stop and listen to its words, 
speaking above the roar of the factories, the 
rumble of the cities, and the quiet sounds 
of the farm, for its supremacy is the very life 
of each one of these things. 

There will be those who will distort it, 
who will attempt to mold it to new shapes, 
and treat it as a flexible rubberband. 

But it is rigid; as rigid as the steel girders 
upon which our skyscrapers are mounted. 
It can't be changed; it can't be molded; it 
can't be ignored. America must progress. It 
is the nature of her personalfty. 

Just as we are unable to put into words 
the quality which sent Americans, as well as 
other men, to hundreds of different battle- 
fields throughout the world, we cannot stop 
at the sound of words when reaching toward 
our future. We must understand the words 
of the Constitution; we must feel the words, 
and, most of all, we must live them. 

If the Constitution walks among us as a 
living, breathing, dominating creature, the 
art of democracy is eternal. 


National Food Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we as a 
nation, are blessed with an abundant 
and invaluable food resource, The ef- 
ficiency and high productivity of the 
American farmer has created a plentiful 
supply of food to meet—in fact far ex- 
ceed—the needs of our people. 

By contrast, there are hundreds of 
millions of people around the world liv- 
ing on inadequate diets. 

Food then can—and should—not only 
serve us well at home; but also be uti- 
lized more effectively in support of our 
foreign policies. 

Over the weekend, I was privileged 
to discuss the need for an improved food 
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Policy over Wisconsin radio stations, I 
ask unanimous consent to have excerpts 
of my ideas printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Senator WILEY Proposes NATIONAL Foop 

RESERVE 


Friends, our Nation today finds itself faced 
by broadscale challenges in many fields—at 
home and abroad. 

Now, I would like to discuss with you a 
Problem of major significance—not only to 
farmers—but to folks in the cities—or wher- 
ever you may live: that is, better utilization 
of our national food resources. 

By mechanization and efficiency, the 
farmer—in Wisconsin and elsewhere in the 
Nation—has created the greatest food- 
Production plant in the world. By a high 
level of productivity, he has provided an 
adequate—in fact, a surplus—supply of 
good, healthful foods for consumers, at mod- 
erate prices. 

Unfortunately, however, the blessings of 
Plenty have also become an “economic head- 
ache.” Why? Because the stockpiling of 
Surpluses has become costly to the taxpayer; 
and, also, price depressing for the farmer. 

Currently, the $414 billion worth of sur- 
Pluses—including dairy products, grain, and 
other commodities—for example, cost over 
$1 million for storage alone. 

The situation, too, threatens to get more 
Serious. According to agricultural experts, 
the Nation—by 1980—just 20 years ahead— 
May be able to meet domestic and foreign 
needs with 50 million acres less than are 
now being cultivated. In dairying, also, the 
trend is toward fewer—though larger—dairy 
farms—with the output per cow increasing; 
Since 1934, for example, output has climbed 
from 4,000 pounds per cow to 11,000 pounds 
in 1980. 

How can we not only more effectively 
handle the surpluses, but also better utilize 
Our valuable and abundant food resources 
for the future? Generally, we need more 
Creative efforts to further improve the al- 
Teady high dietary standards of our people; 
and, particularly, “lift” the nutritional levels 
of the minority still, unfortunately, existing 
on inadequate diets; attempt to maintain a 
relatively good supply-demand balance; as 
Possible, find more industrial and commer- 
cial uses for dairy and other food commodi- 
ties; and, generally, utilize food more effec- 
tively both in domestic and foreign policies. 

The Nation, I believe, should also seriously 
consider the establishment of a national food 
reserve. The e would be to more 
effectively and flexibly use food to serve our 
nutritional and strategic goals. How could 
Such a reserve be established? By the fol- 

g steps: 

1. Authorizing a study by the Department 
Of Agriculture, Office of Emergency Planning, 
and the Office of Civil Defense of the De- 
fense Department, to determine the kind and 
Size of food reserve that would best serve (a) 
the Nation, as a whole, in case of attack or 
Other national emergency; and (b) our citi- 
Zens, individually, under such circumstances. 

2. The development of a concentrated food 

by cooperative efforts of Govern- 
ment and private enterprise, to meet emer- 
Bencies—individual and national. 

3. Citizens—individually, and as families— 
as well as school, municipal, or other com- 
munity units, could be encouraged to invest 
in such a food reserve. 

4. Uncle Sam, too, could accumulate a 
Strategic reserve, to provide a gafe, flexibly 
Movable, nonspoiling and noncontaminated 
food supply for citizens, in event of war: 
feed starving people in case of flood, famine, 
hurricane, or other natural disaster—at home 
and abroad; and, generally, more effectively 
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utilize food for humanitarian or strategic 
purposes in support of national policy. 

Overall, the establishment of a national 
food reserve would, I believe, give Americans 
a sense of food security, not only in the 
event of national, but also economic, emer- 
gency; help to resolve our surplus problem; 
brighten the economic outlook for the farm- 
er; and, generally, serve the interests of our 
citizens and the Nation. 

Previously, I have suggested such a pro- 
gram to Federal agencies: 

Although the need was recognized, ade- 
quate steps have not yet been taken to de- 
velop a realistic program. 


Consequently, I shall again urge Federal 


agencies to give more realistic participation, 
guidance, and leadership to fulfilling these 
needs of the Nation. 

Moreover, I believe that free enterprise— 
particularly those involved in food process- 
ing—could well serve the Nation by broader 
research and production in this field. 

At present, a number of enterprises have 
tackled the problem; however, a great deal 
more needs to be done. 

CONCLUSION 


This, then, is a brief review of the food 
picture. 

If we, individually, and as a nation, re- 
dedicate ourselves to the challenge, I believe 
we can more effectively and creatively utilize 
this invaluable resource to better serve us in 
the future, Senator Wurr concluded. 


School Aid: Private School Views 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Newark Star-Ledger, a member of 
the Newhouse newspaper chain, has done 
a real service to the cause of legislative 
debate on the subject of Federal aid to 
education by offering an indication of 
the feeling of private school educators to- 
ward the proposals which now are be- 
fore the Congress. This information, 
and editorial comment on it, appeared 
in an editorial in the January 2 issue 
of the Star-Ledger. I took particular 
interest in this editorial because of the 
support which was given for the idea of 
offering tax relief for extraordinary edu- 
cational expenses. This is a proposal 
which is embodied in a bill I have pre- 
sented, H.R. 3517, one which offers a 
real measure of encouragement in the 
field of education without taking from 
the individual, and vesting in the Fed- 
eral Government, the determination of 
how these funds will be allocated. 

The editorial follows: 

INCENTIVE FoR SCHOOL AID 

It has been charged that Federal spending 
for schools would drive private education out 
of business. 

That is a serious charge, for private schools 
help enrich American education and their 
demise would represent a considerable loss. 

But, because private schools are not or- 
ganized to speak with a single voice, the views 
of private educators on the question of Fed- 
eral spending have not been as solidly stated 
as the positions of administration officials, 
public school interests, and parochial schools, 
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Perhaps the best indication of what private 
educators are thinking is a new survey of 
267 independent schools. ; 

Asked whether they want Federal grants, 
88 percent said No.“ 

Asked whether they want Federal loans, 
65 percent said No.“ 

But, significantly, there was one area in 
which the educators favor Federal action. In 
all, 74 percent said they are in favor of 
special tax relief for private citizens who pay 
for their children’s education. 

That position, although obviously desira- 
ble for private schools, might be worth ap- 
plying to public schools as well. If Washing- 
ton wants to increase the amount of money 
spent for public education, additional tax 
benefits beyond present deductions might be 
an effective way of encouraging local in- 
itlative. 


GOP Peace Corps Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “GOP Peace Corps Policy,” pub- 
lished in the Barre (Vt.) Times-Argus 
of January 27, 1962. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOP Prace Corps PoLICY 


The Allen-Scott report, which we enjoyed 
during the vacation by Mrs. Sylvia Porter, 
notes first action by Senator Bourke 
HICKENLOOPER since he became chairman of 
the Senate Republican Policy Committee. 
The Iowan has passed word to GOP mem- 
bers to lay off criticism of the Peace Corps. 
“His findings show that a majority of voters, 
especially the younger ones, favor the 
Corps.” 


This makes sense. The Republicans in 
Vermont have, by electing the Nation's 
youngest Governor, indicated they have con- 
siderable faith in the intelligence, loyalty, 
ambition, executive ability, and energy of 
our younger citizens. And while this has 
caused some resentment among loyal old Re- 
publicans, the results so far are good for 
all of us, in the opinion of this column. 

In the Nation as in Vermont, there is 
reason to show more faith and trust in our 
younger voters. They are better educated 
than ever, more interested in civic affairs, 
more informed on international events, and 
more eager than previous generations to get 
along with other nations, equally willing to 
sacrifice personal careers for public safety, 
and anxious to make progress for democracy 
throughout the world. 

This does not imply that they want to 
sacrifice any American principles for the 
sake of indecent international coexistence, 
They don't. 

They are willing to prove, as through the 
Peace Corps, that this Republic is not a 
“soft underbelly” of modern democracy; 
that we are not all a people of extreme 
greed; that we have consideration for and 
interest in humanity everywhere; that we 
have been paying our share of the load for 
the sake of underdeveloped countries and 
will continue, 

In short, the Peace Corps is a modern CCC, 
strengthening sinews of democracy to win 
world peace through demonstrations of good 
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will and contributions to prosperity where 
that kind of help is needed more than fu- 
tile violence leading to tyranny, despotism, 
and slavery by way of communism: 

Senator HICKENLOOPER has demonstrated 
constructive realism which, though it may 
be interpreted as bi-partisan support for 
the Kennedy Peace Corps, should also win 
more respect and adherents for the Re- 
publican Party among voters in their twen- 
ties and thirties—and-those to come of age 
this decade. 


The Threatened Flood At Flowood, 
Miss. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, true 
greatness of man is most often revealed 
in times of grave distress and tragedy. 

Indeed this was the case in my home 
State of -Mississippi when the surging 
floodwaters of the Pearl River threatened 
to engulf the city of Flowood in Rankin 
County, just east of the caiptal city of 
Jackson. 

The flood crested at 37 feet against 
sagging banks and levees that had been 
built by engineers to hold back a maxi- 
mum of 35 feet of water. 

Among the many residents of Flowood 
who rallied to the cause was one in par- 
ticular to single himself out among 
others because of his steadfast deter- 
mination to “keep fighting against al- 
most impossible odds.” 

That person was Chastaine Flynt, 
mayor of Flowood. 

An editorial in the Jackson, Miss., 
Clarion-Ledger of December 27, 1961, 
pays tribute and honor to Mayor Flynt 
and calls him “The Winston Churchill 
of the Flood Zone.” 

Mr. President, because this fine Missis- 
sippian has taught us a valuable lesson, 
I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“CHURCHILL OF THE FLOOD Zone” Is THE 
MAYOR, CHASTAINE FLYNT 
In Britain’s darkest hour, Winston 


Churchill summoned his people to victory 
through “blood, sweat, and tears.” 

Residents of mid-Mississippi, particularly 
those in the actual flood zone in this recent 
fight with Pearl River, have nominated 
Mayor Chastaine Flynt, of Flowood, as the 
“Churchill of the flood zone." 

With exhortations to work, to cooperation, 
to faith, and to prayer, the mayor rallied 
and coordinated the forces which combined 
to “hold that line“ in true team spirit. 

There is glory and credit enough for all 
in the really remarkable achievement at- 
tained at Flowood in the past 10 days. It 
was a monumental job. It appeared at times 
to be an impossible job. Levees built to hold 
back floods at 35 feet actually withstood, 
for the most part, the flood that crested at 
just barely under 37.3 feet. 

Mayor Flynt said Tuesday that it probably 
would not have been done if the folks had 
known at the start that the waters would 
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top 37 feet, but as each inch of rise was 
recorded, efforts were increased, and the vic- 
tory was won. $ 

Mayor Flynt himself is the first to give 
credit to others, modestly assigning none at 
all to himself. He cannot be too high in 
praise of the engineers who surveyed and 
planned each move that was made. He 
credits much good work to the citizens of 
his own community, who fought for their 
homes and their places of employment with 
fierce devotion. 

Civil defense, the Rankin sheriff's staff, 
the highway patrol, and Jackson police all 
were on the job. 

The prisoners brought in from Parchman 
and from the Hinds farm, the Governor of 
the State who made personal inspections and 
brought inspirational words to the prisoners, 
having ordered the State convicts to the 
scene, the Hinds supervisors who trans- 
ported the prisoners from Raymond, all were 
doing their parts. 

Credit goes to the National Guardsmen 
and Reserves who answered the alerts and 
worked as they seldom have before; a big 
share of credit must go to the reservoir 
_board, which made the big decision to close 
part of the gates to the still incomplete 
dam, to help hold back water. Everything 
that was done was crucial and necessary, 
but this one act probably held back the 
waters that could well have proved the un- 
doing of everything done before. 

It goes without saying that the Red Cross 
gets worlds of credit for caring for evacuees 
and the public gets credit for helping the 
Red Cross in every way. The Jackson Ma- 
rine Corps Reserves and the Jackson Jaycees 
chipped in heavily in the Christmas remem- 
brances which were so thoroughly enjoyed 
and appreciated by the refugees. 

The list is incomplete. Others will be 
cited in various ways in the days to come. 

But always the heroic figure of Mayor 
Flynt, the sparkplug, the cheerleader, the in- 
spiration, will be remembered in this town 
that will not die because its people and its 
leadership were too courageous to permit 
such a thing. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared under date of January 
25, 1962, in the Wheeling, W. Va., News- 
Register: 

ANOTHER IKE oe 


In view of the fact that the speeches of 
military brass were subjected during his oc- 
cupancy of the White House to the same cen- 
sorship complained of now, former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is not a very persuasive wit- 
ness as champion of a free military tongue. 

It may be, as Mr. Eisenhower said in a 
statement read before the Senate committee 
now inquiring into charges that a tight mili- 
tary muzzle is being employed, that a better 
arrangement would be for Federal officials, 
both military and civilian, to “coordinate” 
their public statements when in doubt, “so 
as to protect the Nation, their services, and 
themselves.” The fact is, nevertheless, that 
when shouldering the responsibility of pub- 
lic administration himself, Mr. Eisenhower 
saw no impropriety in requiring military men 
to submit their proposed public utterances 
to the same control imposed now. 
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Neither the committee hearings to date 
nor the heated controversy over military 
mugzzling that preceded it has disclosed any 
dissent in either official or unofficial circles 
from the view that our mortal enemy is 
communism; that in discharge of their duty 
to keep those under them alert as to the 
identity and nature of the enemy, it is the 
responsibility of military men to expose 
communism in all its devious activities. 
Where the difficulty seems to lie is in draw- 
ing the line between legitimate exercise of 
this responsibility of pointing out the enemy 
and engaging in nonmilitary political ac- 
tivity. 

When the committee hearings have run 
their course it probably will develop that 
those who are sincerely concerned about the 
matter are not very far apart, the objective 
being as free a rein to military personnel 
as is consistent with prudent regard for a 
separation of the military and political func- 
tions, In this connection it is difficult to es- 
cape the reasoning of Robert A. Lovett, Re- 
publican, who served as Secretary of Defense 
in the Truman administration, that there is 
danger in speechmaking by military men 
that might involve them in politics. As a 
matter of practical administration how can 
this danger be avoided save by what Chair- 
man STENNIS of the investigating committee 
calls “some kind of censorship or policy re- 
view"? 


Medical Assistance for the Aged in West 


Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post and Times Heralc has 
published two detailed reports on the 
reasons for the near collapse of the 
Kerr-Mills medical assistance for the 
aged program in West Virginia. No one 
can reap any comfort from this situa- 
tion, despite the warnings from some 
authorities that the Kerr-Mills plan con- 
tains some built-in invitations to trouble 
in administration and funding. I ask 
unanimous consent that the two articles 
by Reporter Eve Edstrom be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

West VIRGINIA MEDICAL PROGRAM REFLECTS 

WIDER ISSUES 
(By Eve Edstrom) 
(First of two articles) 

Medical assistance for the aged has de- 
veloped a jaded reputation in West Virginia, 
the State which has had the longest ex- 
perience with the program. 

In fact, the majority of West Virginia's 
doctors and hospitals deserted the program 
in December when their fees were cut back 
reas the State ran into financial difficul- 
ties, 

By January 23, the doctors had returned 
to the fold but only after these events oc- 
curred: 

Increasing national attention was being 
focused on reports that some doctors and 
hospitals had abused the program. 

Reports of the aged being shunted from 
hospital to hospital and doctor's office to 
doctor’s office In search of needed medical 
care were growing in volume. 
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The president of the West Virginia State 
Medical Association, Dr. D. E. Greeneltch, 
warned doctors that unless they rallied be- 
hind the program, President Kennedy’s 
health care plan for the aged under social 


fees—while the number of aged who could 
benefit from the program remained cut in 
two. 

As part of the agreement which led to the 
Testoration of fees, the doctors established 
committees to screen all invoices by doctors 
receiving medical assistance for the aged 
Payments and “to discuss any problems aris- 
ing from the operation of the program.” 

The need for such committees became ob- 
vious early in January after West Virginia 
Welfare Commissioner W. Bernard Smith re- 
Ported that: 

After a schedule of fees for the treatment 
and hospitalization of patients was agreed 
upon, some physicians and hospitals billed 
Patients for amounts in excess of agreed- 
upon medical assistance for the aged charges. 

Example: The medical assistance for the 
aged program paid $831.60 for the care of a 
65-year-old patient in a Charleston hospital. 
When the patient was discharged, he re- 
ceived a bill for $619.03, which included some 
duplicated charges. After the patient's wife 
complained to welfare officials, the West Vir- 
gina Hospital Association took steps to cor- 
rect this. 

Because doctors received additional fees 
if drugs were injected, there appeared to be 
an abnormal spurt in the number of patients 
who needed injections. 

Example: One doctor collected $17,000 for 
treating medical assistance for the aged 
Patients during 1961. He has submitted an- 
Other $5,000 in unpaid vouchers. An exam- 
ination of these vouchers showed an over- 
whelming number of patients received either 
Penicillin or dramamine, 

The fact that other charges could be added 

to the bill if medicine was prescribed 
Prompted some doctors to go into the drug- 
dispensing business. 
Example: One doctor was paid $1,300 for 
Medicines in 1 month and another doctor 
Prescribed so many medicines that one 
Patient would have had to take 143 pills 
dally to follow the doctor's orders. 


PRACTICES ISOLATED 


Medical association spokesmen pointed out 
that such practices were isolated, were not 
condoned by the profession, and would be 
ck subject of disciplinary action if proven 

e. 

Furthermore, the doctors countered with 
Some charges of their own. The declared 
Welfare officials were medical 
emai tae the aged too loosely and that 

lity qualifications for the were 
too — 8 h 

Despite the fact that the majority of West 
Virginia’s aged have annual incomes of $1,500 
or less, insisted that many of the aged 
Who qualified for medical assistance for the 
aged benefits could afford to pay for their 
Medical care, 

They cited instances of families who in- 

on paying for private hospital rooms 
and round-the-clock private nurses for 
aged relatives but then expected doctors to 
accept the medical assistance for the aged 
fees as full payment for services. They also 
Said there were cases of aged patients who 
Qualified themselves for medical assistance 
for the aged benefits by transferring cash 
Assets to relatives. 

WHO-STRUCK-JOHN 

While some of the who-struck-John 
Charges are irrelevant to the major issue 
Of providing the best possible care to the 
aged who need it; there are indications that 
West Virginia's experience with medical as- 
Sistance for the aged strongly supports con- 
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gressional testimony given last July by 
Health, Education, and Welfare Secretary 
Abraham A. Ribicoff. 

At that time, Ribicoff said the medical 
assistance for the aged program—known as 
the Kerr-Mills bill when it was enacted by 
Congress in the fall of 1960 to stave off 
Social Security financing of health care— 
had some built-in dangers. 

Any State which actually tried to meet 
the medical needs of the aged could go 
broke under the program, Ribicoff said. 
Furthermore, he warned medical assistance 
for the aged could become a political foot- 
ball, with Republicans and Democrats try- 
ing to outdo each other in election years by 
promising increased medical benefits. 

4 POLITICAL FACTS 

Actually, financially depressed West Vir- 
ginia never would have become the first 
State in the Nation to adopt medical as- 
sistance for the aged if it had not been for 
the political facts of life as they existed in 
that State in the fall of 1960. 

Just after Congress authorized open end 
Federal matching grants to States for the 
program, West Virginia’s Republican Gov. 
Cecil Underwood called a special session of 
the State’s Democratic legislature. 

The session was set for October 3, 1 
month before Underwood was to run against 
Democrat JENNINGS RANDOLPH for the U.S. 
Senate. 

SPECIAL SESSION 


In telegrams to all State legislators, Under- 
wood said the special session was for the 
express purpose of permitting West Virginia 
to take full advantage of the medical care 
program, 

The program is designed to help the aged 
who are not poor enough to qualify for pub- 
lic relief but do not have enough financial 
resources to pay for their medical and hos- 
pital bills. Each State determines eligibility 
qualifications and the extent of benefits. 

RANDOLPH, who ultimately was successful 
in the Senate race, warned legislators that 
they would be assuming an enormous finan- 
cial burden in adopting the program of bene- 
fits outlined by Underwood. 

He said Underwood was underestimating 
the costs of the program and it was not 
actually as sound as financing health care 
under social security would be. (Originally, 
the legislature was told the plan would cost 
$5 per case but the actual cost was $67.70 
per case.) i 

Underwood discounted RANDOLPH’s warn- 


‘ings and Arthur 8. Flemming, then Health, 


Education, and Welfare Secretary in the 
Eisenhower administration, came to West 
Virginia to speak for the program. 

Democratic legislators were fearful of re- 
percussions from aged voters on election day. 
Many of them also believed Congress would 
enact social security financing of health care 
in 1961, making medical assistance for the 
aged a negligible supplementary program for 
those who did not qualify for social security 
benefits. 

And so the legislature adopted the pro- 
gram for aged persons 65 or over who had 
net annual incomes of not more than $1,500. 
But they left it up to the former State wel- 
fare commissioner, an appointee of Under- 
wood, to establish other eligibility criteria 
and benefit schedules. 


GENEROSITY PERILED West VIRGINIA MEDICAL 
AID FOR THE AGED 
(By Eve Edstrom) 
(Second of two articles) 

For a poverty-stricken State, West Vir- 
ginia embarked on an extremely liberal Med- 
ical Assistance for the Aged program in 
October 1960. 

Benefits for the aged who could not pay 
their medical bills were not as comprehen- 
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sive as plans later adopted in Hawail, Massa- 
chusetts, and North Dakota. 

„But in terms of payments to doctors and 
hospitals as well as eligibility qualifications 
for the aged, West Virginia’s plan was rela- 
tively generous in contrast to other States. 

And it was these generous features that 
almost caused the plan's financial collapse 
last month, states West Virginia Welfare 
Commissioner W. Bernard Smith. 

Smith, an appointee of West Virginia's 
Democratic Governor, had no hand in es- 
tablishing the criteria for the program. 


DESERTED PROGRAM 


And when he tried to cut back medical 
and hospital fees, doctors deserted the pro- 
gram which has been pushed by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association as the answer to 
social security financing of health care, 

When West Virginia became the first State 
to adopt the program, Republican Governor 
Cecil Underwood was for the US. 
Senate in opposition to Democratic Candi- 
date JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 

Original conservative estimates for the 
Medical Aid for the Aged program were 
shelved. Underwood's Welfare Commissioner 
established a program which permitted aged 
couples to qualify for benefits if their com- 
bined annual income did not exceed $3,000, 
their liquid assets were not more than $7,500 
and their real property, exclusive of the 
homestead, was not valued in excess of 
$20,000. 

“This qualified practically everyone in the 
State, including aged doctors and aged news- 
paper reporters,” Dr. D, E. Greeneltch, presl- 
dent of the West Virginia State Medical As- 
sociation, said. 

Payment for medical services was based 
upon 75 percent of the Charleston Blue 
Shield plan. A $5 fee for house visits during 
the day and a $7 for night calls were allowed. 

This was $1 or $2 higher than fees paid to 
doctors treating patients on public relief. 
But the most marked discrepancies existed 
in surgical payments. 

MAXIMUM FEE, $40 

For example, under medical aid for the 
aged, a doctor could be paid as high as 
$187.50 for surgery. But a $40 maximum 
surgical fee is allowed doctors treating relief 
clients. 

Similar discrepancies existed in payments 
to hospitals. For recipients of relief grants, 
hospitals are allowed 90 percent of cost up to 
a maximum of $20 a day. 

But under medical aid for the aged, hos- 
pitals received 100 percent of the average 
cost per patient per day. Thus, one hos- 
pital received $33.18 in medical aid for the 
aged funds for daily patient care. 

In many instances, the hospital payment 
rate was more liberal than that provided by 
private health insurance plans. 

This led to charges that some hospitals, 
particularly those with empty beds in rural 
areas, were exte: the hospital stay of 
medical aid for the aged patients to the full 
30 days allowed under the benefit schedule. 

Hospital association spokesmen deny this 
and note that doctors determine the length 
of a patient’s hospital stay. Welfare officials 
quote statistics showing that the average 
hospitalization for medical aid for the aged 
patients is 3 days longer than that of re- 
lief clients on general medical assistance 
rolls. 

Initially, the program appeared to get off 
to a slow start. In November 1960, only 46 
patients were treated at a cost of $366 to 
West Virginia and $974 to the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the matching formula which 
lets Uncle Sam pick up 70 percent of the 
medical tab. 

COSTS CLIMB 

But by November 1961, the monthly medi- 
cal outlay exceeded $500,000. Cases treated 
numbered 10,305 at a cost of $379,611 to the 
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Federal Government and $160,222 to West 
V š 

By the end of November, the program had 
cost more than $3 million and there was an 
estimated $1.5 million in outstanding med- 
ical and hospital bills. (Doctors, hospitals, 
and druggists have 90 days in which to 
tubmit bills.) 

Fearing that local funds for the program 
soon would run out, State Welfare Commis- 
stoner Smith ordered a sharp curtailment of 
the program December 1. Actually, the cut- 
back reduced the program to what had been 
proposed originally to the legislators. 

If applicants had any real property, other 
than their home, they were ineligible for 
benefits. Limitations were placed on the 
amount of liquid assets an applicant could 
have. Such actions reduced the number of 
eligible persons by 50 percent. 

TWENTY DOLLARS PER DAY TOP 


Payments to hospitals were cut so that no 
hospital could receive more than $20 a day 
for patient care. Doctors were placed on the 
same fee schedule in effect for the treatment 
of public relief clients. This meant no doc- 
tor could receive more than $40 for surgery. 

Furthermore, doctors were asked to sign 
participating agreements which stated med- 
ical aid for the aged payments constituted 
total payments and the client will not be 
subjected to any additional charges. 

In addition, the welfare department no 
longer allowed payments for drugs dispensed 
by doctors in counties where there was at 
least one drugstore. And payments to 
pharmacies were restricted to the manu- 
facturer’s wholesale price plus a small sery- 
ice charge for each prescription. 

With the imposition of these restrictions, 
doctors and hospitals boycotted the program. 
Eventually a few returned but as of January 
19, only 33 of 125 hospitals and 192 of more 
than 1,500 doctors were participating in the 


program. 

Although doctors and hospitals said no 
needy sick person was being denied treat- 
ment, a Beckley, W. Va., newspaper pub- 
lished a letter from a minister who charged 
that two hospitals and two doctors refused 
to treat an ill woman who died the following 
day. Subsequent published accounts quoted 
a Beckley funeral home director, whose 
ambulance driver had taken the woman to 
the hospitals, as saying that the two private 
hospitals had instructed him to bring no 
mode medical aid for the aged patients for 
care 


CHARGES IN CHARLESTON 


Another newspaper reader wrote the 
Charleston Gazette to tell how her mother- 
in-law, blinded by cataracts in both eyes, 
had been scheduled for surgery January 19 
but that on January 5 the hospital in- 
formed her that welfare patients were not 
being accepted. 

“I read * the other day that no one 
in this country is denied medical aid be- 
cause of inability to pay for it,” the reader 
said. “I wish whoever made that state- 
ment could see (my mother-in-law). 

“She sits day after day staring through 
sightless eyes, hoping for a door to open for 
her that is now closed. And day by day 
the cataracts are doing more damage.” 

Commissioner Smith asked all local di- 
rectors for documented cases of Ul persons 
being denied care. 

Two cited instances of patients dying after 
being refused care, One of these involved a 
wheelchair case who couldn't breathe” 
when hospital admittance was sought. 

Other directors said the aged ill received 
care only after “a very sick patient had ap- 
plied to several sources.“ And there were 
numerous reports that druggists were not 
filling prescriptions, even for & patient who 
“cries for something to relieve pain around 
the heart,” 
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EXAGGERATION ALLEGED 


By January 10, funds available for other 
welfare programs were transferred to the 
medical aid for the aged fund. Doctors 
contended the funds always had been avail- 
able and that welfare officials had exag- 
gerated the financial crisis. 

By January 23 when Smith was called be- 
fore the State legislators to explain welfare 
dificulties, he announced that he had agreed 
to restore the former medical fee schedule 
and would not require doctors to sign the 
participating agreement. The doctors ended 
their boycott of the program. Similar agree- 
ments were being worked out with the hos- 
pitals. 

But Smith and his assistant commissioner, 
L. L. Vincent, warned that restoration of the 
fees to doctors and hospitals may mean a 
further tightening of eligibility requirements 
for beneficiaries, with fewer and fewer of the 
aged qualifying for care. 

Both Smith and Vincent state that the 
only humane and financially feasible way of 
meeting the health needs of the aged is 
through the social security system as pro- 
posed by President Kennedy. 

But neither hospital nor medical spokes- 
men agree. They say West Virginia's experi- 
ence shows only that welfare officials were 
iil equipped to handle the program and that 
now it may be possible to work out some 
plan by which the Blue Cross or Blue Shield 
mechanism could be used to provide for 
medical ald for the aged patients. 

Welfare Director- Smith finds this ex- 
tremely strange. Prior to national an- 
nouncements from the American Medical 
Association and the American Hospital As- 
sociation concerning wider application of 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans for the 
aged, Smith sald he was unable to interest 
local representatives of the plans in taking 
on the medical aid for the aged clients. 


Annual Cost of Educating a Public 
School Student 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following news release 
by School Management Magazines, Inc., 
of Greenwich, Conn., under date of Jan- 
uary 28, 1962. The information con- 
tained in the release is most timely and 
points up the ever-growing cost of edu- 
cating our children. I earnestly com- 
mend its reading by my colleagues in the 
House: 

ANNUAL COST or EDUCATING a PUBLIC SCHOOL 
STUDENT 

GREENWICH, CONN., January 28, 1962.— 
The annual cost of educating a public school 
student rose in 1961 from $304 to $315. 

In fact, over the past 3 years, the average 
school district in the United States in- 
creased its expenditures by $39 per student. 
Unfortunately, only $16 of that amount went 
toward improving the schools. The rest was 
eaten up by inflation. 

This was one of the major facts brought to 
light by the 1961-62 “Cost of Education In- 
dex" published by School Management maga- 
zine. School nt, which published 
the first national “Cost of Education Index” 
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in 1960, is the largest circulation magazine 
in the school administrative field. > 

According to the “Cost of Education In- 
dex,” 3 years ago the average school spent 
$276 per student on current expenses. 
School construction and transportation were 
not included in the figure. Since then, these 
expenditures have been increased better than 
14 percent, to $315 annually, but inflation, 
in the form of increased costs, accounted for 
almost 60 cents of every $1 increase. 

Any district that failed to increase its 
spending by at least 8.3 percent over the 3- 
year period is now operating on less money 
than it was during the 1958-59 school year. 

The magazine's estimates of the effects of 
inflation were the result of work done by Dr. 
Orlando F, Furno, director of research in the 
Baltimore city schools and director of the 
“Cost of Education Index“ study. 

Furno developed an index of educational 
inflation accounting for price rises that 
affect the schools but over which schoolmen 
have no control. As an example, the maga- 
zine cites the possibility of a rise in the cost 
of textbooks from one year to the next. If 
a district buys the same number of text- 
books each year, it will have to pay more the 
second year than the first. This is the effect 
of inflation. 

In general, the greatest expenditures for 
education were found in the Middle Atlantic 
States and on the west coast. The Nation 
was divided into nine regions for the study. 
Higest expenditures occur in New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania where schools spend 
an average of $440 per student for net cur- 
rent expenditures. 

On the west coast (California, Oregon, 
Washington, Hawall and Alaska) the average 
expenditure per student is $360. The 
Mountain States (Montana, Colorado, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Nevada) average $336 per student and Mid- 
Western States (Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, In- 
diana, and Wisconsin) average $344. 

The New England States (New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Maine, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut) are spending an aver- 
age of $325 per pupil while in the Plains 
States (Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, North Dakota and South Dakota) 
$326 is being spent for each student. 

Four Southwestern States (Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas) are expend- 
ing an average of $265 per pupil, somewhat 
more than States in the Southeast. This 
group (Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida) is averaging $237 per 
student, 

Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, comprising a south central region, 
are spending the least in the Nation on edu- 
cation—just $192 per student, Fewer than 
1 school in 10 in these States is spending 
as much as the lowest quarter of the dis- 
tricts in the Nation as a whole. 

A weighted measure of students was used 
throughout the study to account for the 
greater expenditures necessary for high 
school pupils. 

HOW MUCH EFFORT IS BEING MADE? 

Because of the disparity in ability to pro- 
vide funds for the schools, School Manage- 
ment's research staff devised an “effort in- 
dex" designed to show how much taxpayers 
across the Nation are willing to pay for 
their schools. 

“There is a general tendency to excuse cer- 
tain areas of the Nation,” says Editor Paul 
Abramson, “by saying ‘they just don't have 
the funds,’ We wanted to find out if they 
were making as great an effort to raise 
funds—if they were spending as large a part 
of their limited means on education—as were 
their richer neighbors. 

"We found that they aren't. Certain areas 
of the Nation not only have less money, they 
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have less willingness to spend what they 
have on education.” 

The magazine's “Effort Index“ was based 
on the amount of true property valuation 
each district had and the income that was 
Taised for the schools from this valuation. 

“We obtained from more than 1,200 dis- 
tricts across the Nation an estimate of the 
true market value of the property they 
Could tax,” says Abramson. “This estab- 
lished an equal base for everyone. Then we 
Wanted to know how much effort the citizens 
of each district were willing to impose upon 
themselves. Since almost all local revenue 
comes from taxing property, we asked each 
district to tell us how much it raised locally. 
By how much each district raised 
locally with the value of its property, we 
Were able to develop an accurate index of 
its effort for education. Any citizen could 
make the same calculation for his own dis- 
trict.” 

The School Management showed 
that the average school in the United States 
Was able to ralse 89 cents on every $100 of 
true valuation. In New England, taxpayers 
in the average district voted to assess them- 
Selves $1.49 for every $100 of true valuation. 
In the New Jersey-New York-Pennsylvania 
region, $1.48 was raised on every $100 of true 
Valuation. 

In the three regions with the lowest ex- 
Penditures per pupil, the magazine found 
the effort for education was also low. In 
the Southeast, only 69 cents was raised on 
$100 of true valuation. In the Southwest, 
the average school raised 56 cents. In the 
States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi 
and Alabama, only 54 cents was obtained for 
the schools. 

“Unfortunately, the great majority of dis- 
tricts in these three regions are falling to 
expend even an average effort for education,” 
Said Abramson. “Districts in these three 


to support their schools. Apparently they 
have chosen not to do so.” 

Other highlights from the School Man- 
agement “Cost of Education Index” include: 

The average district is spending $47 per 
Student on schoolhouse construction this 
year. Interest payments take almost a quar- 
ter of this. 

Teacher salaries kept just ahead of infla- 
tion over the past 3 years. Classroom teach- 
ers are earning an average of $5,359 this year. 
This represents a 10.8-percent increase dur- 
ing During the same pe- 


riod, inflation rose 9 percent, taking a large 
chunk out of the salary increase. 
Smaller schools, on the average, spend less 


per pupil for instruction than do the 
ones. But they have more teach- 
ers for every 1,000 students than do the big- 
ger schools. : 

The average pay of school administra’ 
is $10,000 per year. 

The average school in the United States 


end of the scale, 1 out of 10 schools spends 
less than $197 per student. 

The School Management survey concerned 
itself with the 12,000 districts in the United 
States with more than 300 pupils. This 
represents more than 94 percent of the pub- 
lic school student population. « 

In an article on the development of the 
Cost of Education Index,” Dr. Furno sug- 
gested ways of improving the index for com- 
ing years. Furno a Presidential 

on composed of educators, manu- 
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facturers, and others interested in 

the quality of education in the United States. 
This commission, he states, would not only 
make it possible to Improve the index, it 
would give the index the kind of stature 
that the Consumer Price Index now en- 
joys—and would give schoolmen and tax- 
payers—a valid and recognized tool for un- 
derstanding their own school costs. 


Dramatic Impact in Voice of 
Rushmore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
United States has few, if any, national 
monuments or patriotic shrines, which 
are better known, more highly regarded, 
and more widely visited than South 
Dakota’s famed Shrine of Democracy 
located on Mount Rushmore in the Black 
Hills of our great State. 

This national monument carved out of 
the solid granite of our mountains by 
Gutzon Borglum, reproducing the busts 
of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Theodore Roosevelt in mountain-size 
likenesses, has become internationally 
famous and each year is viewed by a 
million people who come there from far 
and near. 

Last December, I proposed that con- 
sideration be given by the National Park 
Service to developing a professionally 
produced patriotic drama to be por- 
trayed at Mount Rushmore once each 
evening by use of the electronic synchro- 
nization of sound and light much as 
the Phillips Co. of Europe has done so 
effectively in Egypt at the foot of the 
Sphinx. Much interest has been ex- 
pressed both pro and con 
this suggestion and in that connection 
I ask unanimous concent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a most 
interesting editorial by Fred C. Chris- 
topherson of the Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
Daily Argus Leader. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DRAMATIC Impact In VOICE oF RUSHMORE 

When the Rushmore Memorial was first 
proposed, a violent chorus of objection re- 
verberated from peak to peak and valley to 
valley in the Black Hills. 

We don’t want any sculptor carving up our 
mountains,” thundered the Rapid City Jour- 
nal. 
“It scarcely seems possible,” said the Hot 
Springs Star, “that such an idea is being 
seriously considered.” 

The Deadwood Pioneer-Times snorted: 
“Senator Norbeck and Doane Robinson must 
be so enamoured with this proposal that they 
have lost all sense of proportion.” 

The objection to the sculpture wasn't 
limited to the spokesmen in the Black Hills 
area. 

“It’s utterly ridiculous,” contended the 
Aberdeen American-News, 

The Colman Argus asked: “Who are we to 
try to improve on the handiwork of the 
Almighty?” 
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The South Dakota Churchman was among 
many other publications taking a dim view 
of it, but it wasn’t really worried because it 
couldn’t believe the authorities would ap- 
prove such a ridiculous suggestion. 

NOW IT’S DIFFERENT 


That was back in the twenties. Now 
Rushmore graces the rugged Black Hills 
horizon. It is the most extraordinary proj- 
ect of its kind In the world. It is interna- 
tionally known. Last year 1 million persons 
ventured into what was once a remote area 
to see the memorial. 

Black Hills residents and Americans gen- 
erally, are almost reverent in their praise of 
it. The memorial is better known than any 
other project or development in South 
Dakota. 

From an economic viewpoint, it is more 
valuable even than the Homestake gold mine 
in the northern Black Hills. 

And no one now maintains that it was a 
mistake to create Rushmore—an attitude 
quite different from that which prevailed 
when the idea was originally unfurled. 

AN IDEA FROM SPHINX 


When Senator Kart Muwnor, of South Da- 
kota, was in Egypt last November, he took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to see the 
pyramids and the sphinx. 

A feature that impressed him deeply was 
the story of Egypt as told in a dramatic way 
by a voice purportedly coming from the 
sphinx. 

This voice recited the remarkable events 
in Egyptian history—the country’s troubles, 
glories, and ideals. The clear words boom- 
ing out over the ancient Egyptian landscape 
had a tremendous impact on those who heard 
them, Munor explained. 

Then he wondered why a similar idea 
couldn’t be developed at Rushmore—why it 
wouldn't be possible to do what the Egyp- 
tians had done with a similar impact on 
listeners. 

AN OLD STORY REPEATED 


Munpr expressed this thought in South 
Dakota last month. And all of a sudden 
there arose a chorus of objections, strange- 
ly reminiscent of the clamor that was heard 
when Rushmore was originally proposed. 

Several newspapers took occasion to ham- 
mer away at it editorially. Some writers of 
letters to the editors belittled the idea. Ex- 
pressions of approval were limited and the 
objectors obviously were in the majority. 

Editor Casper Nohner of the Hayti Herald- 
Enterprise, however, was among those who 
recalled the earlier objection to Rushmore 
and noted a similarity in today's reluctance 
to accept a new idea. 

Then he asked: “If we can utilize this now 
readymade facility to bring home to thou- 
sands of people, who do not understand, the 
significance of America and to instill new 
inspiration in the hearts of dedicated pa- 
triots, why should we not do so?“ 

HOW IT COULD BE DONE 


A recorded verbal and pictorial program is 
now presented nightly during the summer in 
the amphitheatre at the foot of the memori- 
al. As it proceeds, the memorial is illumi- 
nated and the majestic figures stand out in 
bold relief with the dark sky as a back- 
ground. 

How dramatic it would be if at that point— 
at the conclusion of the preliminaries in the 
amphitheatre—if the voices of Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt 
could be heard. 


The voice of Washington could tell briefly 
about the brave battle by free men for na- 
tional independence, That of Jefferson could 
describe the dignity of the individual in the 
American pattern. Lincoln’s could stress the 
equality of all men under the law. Roose- 
velt's could describe the Nation’s resources, 
their conservation and their development. 
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All of this, to be sure, should be done with 
professional skill and dramatic effect. It 
seems to me the idea has tremendous possi- 
bilities and that we aren't as visionary and 
imaginative as we should be if we fail to 
comprehend it. 


The Alternative: Individual Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the freedom of the individual is the 
cornerstone of the American political 
and economic systems. Politically it is 
reflected in the democratic nature of 
governmental institutions; economically 
it is exemplified by the free enterprise 
system in which economic decisions are 
made in the marketplace of free com- 
petition. 

This freedom is the true liberalism of 
today. We must strike a balance be- 
tween anarchy and authoritarianism, 
but we must always remember that the 
goal is the freedom of the individual with 
the balance struck to enhance rather 
than hinder its exercise. 

The Wall Street Journal of January 17 
commented editorially on this goal of 
the freedom of the individual, finding an 
important role for the Republican party 
in championing this basic human drive 
by standing firm against growing stat- 
ism. I believe this editorial, Political 
Opportunity,” deserves the careful at- 
tention of my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle. I believe it states an area 
within which we can have honest and 
meaningful debate, in which we can 
draw issues that will help return to our 
political scene the clarity of choice 
which has been so needed. I am placing 
this editorial in the Recor at this point: 

POLITICAL OPPORTUNITY 

Republican congressional leaders are ex- 
pressing confidence that their party will 
make impressive gains in the fall elections, 
possibly even winning control of the House. 
One reason they give is the apparent “con- 
servative” resurgence throughout the coun- 


That there has long been such a mood in 
this country is, we think, clear enough. But 
it has no necessary connection with the for- 
tunes of the GOP. For the Republicans, or 
the dominant faction of them, have insisted 
on bulding their political “image” out of 
largely Democratic materials, apparently 
figuring that what has seemed to work for 
the Democrats might also work for them. 

To see why it hasn't worked very well for 
the GOP, we might first ask what is this 
contemporary conservativism, to use that 
word for lack of a better one. Certainly it 
is not to be confused with those people on 
the so-called radical right, who are being 
exaggerated out of all proportion to their 
importance and out of all relation to the 
politically potent radical left. Both ex- 
tremes tend toward doctrinaire, totalitar- 
fan-sounding “solutions.” 

What has come to be called the conserva- 
tive view, and which has been around a lot 
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longer than the newly publicized radical 
right, is just the opposite. Put most sim- 
ply, It reflects the hunger for individual lib- 
erty, which is óne of man's deepest drives. 
Put in political terms, it is the belief that 
somewhere between the poles of anarchy 
and authoritarianism, free men must find 
the kind of state that will best serve their 
aspirations. Put in economic terms, it is 
the belief that the material welfare of the 
people—the sum of the well-being of individ- 
uals—will be best promoted where men are 
freest to develop their individual potential- 
ities. 

There is nothing dofeatist, reactionary or 
negative about such a political philosophy. 
Its adherents number many of history's 
heroes, and today’s in many a grim part of 
the world. Translated into American poll- 
tical language, it offers the only positive 
promise of social betterment, economic 
growth and brighter living, 

Yet for three decades this traditional 
American approach has been taking a beat- 
ing. The individual has been shrinking be- 
fore a burgeoning briar patch of Federal 
agencies, taxes and restrictions. 

We are not here tossing about the scare- 
words of socialism or communism. It is 
simply a fact that the trend has been against 
the individual, and a great many Americans 
know it and wonder uneasily where it is 
leading. They know that whenever and 
wherever a government has been empow- 
ered to control the lives and ambitions of 
the people, all the plans and edicts from on 
high have served only to burden the land 
with confusion, inefficiency and mounting 
authoritarianism, 

Today's conservative phenomenon, then, 
is essentially a vote for the individual and a 
rejection of the unwarranted notion that 
the Government is a social and economic 
Solomon, capable of eliminating life’s harsher 
aspects while at the same time recasting 
human nature. 

But what have the Republicans to do with 
such conservatism? The Democrats are most 
closely associated with the reactionary trend 
against the individual, but for the most part 
the GOP has just tagged along, offering more 
or less the same political goodies, only not 
quite, saying they could run the Democratic 
program better. They bark and snap at the 
Democrats, but they have abysmally failed 
to exploit the politically appealing possi- 
bilities of the doctrine of freedom; they have 
failed to offer a genuine alternative, 

If there is anything the Republicans 
should have learned in the past 30 years, 
it’s that when two almost identical products 
are offered, the voters will go for the original. 
But this lesson, Judging by the party in Con- 
gress, doesn't seem to be sinking in any bet- 
ter than ever. The congressional leaders 
hardly seem to understand the conservative 
revival they talk about. 

They might reflect that President Elsen- 
hower won in part because he appeared to 
offer a conservative program, even though his 
administration veered increasingly toward 
the dominant-Government doctrine. They 
might reflect that in 1960 Mr. Nixon hastily 
remodeled the party platform to make it re- 
semble more closely the extremely statist. 
Democratic one; it didn't work, though his 
near-miss, as the less statist candidate, 
again demonstrated the latent conservative 
strength. 

As far as we are concerned, the fortunes 
of the GOP as such don't matter. But it is 
a sad thing for the country when millions of 
voters have no party, whatever its name, to 
turn to. And right now the Republicans 
have a real opportunity to become the party 
of freedom. If they would, their election 
prospects might be shinier than their con- 
gressional leaders now wishfully think them: 
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HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article published 
on October 23, 1961, in the New York 
World Telegram and Sun. It is the final 
article in the excellent series by reporter 
Dale Wright who spent 6 months living 
and working among the migrant la- 
borers. His firsthand accounts of the 
exploitation of these forgotten people 
describe shocking conditions involved in 
the harvesting of crops and illustrate the 
need for immediate congressional action 
to protect migrant workers from the 
abuses they suffer. 

Dale Wright asks: 2 

What can be done to remedy the plight 
the migrant farm worker? 


Then he outlines a program which is 
embodied in the five bills on migrant 
— 5 which were passed in the other 

y. 

I have introduced companion bills in 
the House—H.R. 8879, H.R. 8880, H.R. 
8881, H.R. 8882, and H.R. 8883. I feel 
that the enactment of such measures is 
long overdue, and I hope that the House 
will soon have the opportunity to vote 
on this vital issue. 

Dale Wright's series is an example of 
investigative reporting at its best. His 
initiative in seeing conditions at first- 
hand his lucid writing have contributed 
much to public understanding of this 
problem, I should like to congratulate 
him and the New York World Telegram 
and Sun for arousing public opinion. 

The article is as follows: 

THE FORGOTTEN PEOPLE—STATE COULD REMEDY 
CONDITIONS FOR MIGRANT LABOR 
(By Dale Wright) 

I saw it all—the misery and ugliness of the 
migrant's labor camp and the fields where 
he worked from Florida to Long Island. 

I labored in the same bean and tomato 
patches with these itinerant crop. harvesters. 
I grubbed in the rich earth with them for 
ew and I chopped cabbage In the same 

e. a 

I shared wretched food with the “stoop” 
laborer and along with him I was cheated 
pe of my meager wages for work honestly 

one. 

I found that despite legislative efforts 
and the work of social and religious agencies 
to improve the lot of the nomadic farm hand 
ond his family, little has been done to bet- 
ter their way of life. 

I found that he is forced to exist in deg- 
radation without human ty. I was 
touched by the hopelessness I saw in a little 
child’s eyes. 

I came away angry and sick from the 
tomato fields just 30 miles south of the glit- 
ter and wealth of Miami Beach, I found the 
same crude exploitation, the same dreadful 
living conditions, Just 30 miles south of New 
York City. 

The question is what can be done to 
remedy the plight of the migrant farmwork- 
er, whose sweat and toil—yes, and sometimes 
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blood—go into the harvest of this Nation’s 
food crops. 

These are the things that must be done: 

Guarantee the migrant farmworker a fair 
Wage for his labor, if necessary through Fed- 
eral minimum wage laws. 

Protect the migrant, the man least able 
to defend himself, from exploitation by his 
crew leader, the grower, the shipper, the 
packer of the processor. 

Provide him and his children with an 
education, so they can better themselves and 
compete for jobs with others who have that 
advantage. 

Treat and cure his many ailments so that 
he can do an honest day's work. 

Give him a decent place to live where he 
can care for his family in peace and dignity. 

There are before Congress today forward 
Steps in this direction. Senator Harrison A. 
Wurms, In., Democrat, of New Jersey, 
Chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Migratory Labor, has proposed an 11-point 
Package of legislation designed to bring the 
Migrant out of that clump of trees where 
he lives and out into the mainstream of 
American Ufe where he can enjoy his rights 
and privileges as a citizen. 

The migration division of the Puerto 
Rican Labor Department has set up con- 
tractual arrangements under which off-shore 
Workers are guaranteed minimum wages and 
a fixed number of work hours during harvest 
seasons, 

None of these guarantees are available to 
the vast-majority of migrant farmhands— 
Negroes, West Indians, Mexicans, Cubans, 
Bermudians, and a sprinkling of whites— 
who come out of the South or from their 
Tespective islands to labor their way North. 
They hope to end the summer with enough 
Money to pay their way home. Instead many 
Temain here as relief burdens. 

Enlightened New York State should show 
the way in improving working and living 
Conditions for migrants. Although seven 
Separate agencles are at work on the job, they 
have only scratched the surface. 

The work of these agencies should be con- 
solidated into one all-encompassing unit 
With adequate powers to enforce all 
laws and press for new remedial legislation. 

New Jersey often points to its pioneer role 
in handling the itinerant crop picker. It is 
true, there are some laws. But they are not 
being adequately enforced. I found many 
examples of laxity in south and central New 
Jersey. : 

The t farmworker has been tucked 
away with his family in that inevitable 
clump of trees and forgotten for so many 
years that he is unaware that he has rights 
and privileges as a citizen. 

Can anyone expect the sweating, hard- 
wor , underpaid tomato picker who is 
Cheated at every hand to ask for his rights 
VFC 
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Proposal for Settlement of Israel-Arab 
Disputes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 2 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a statement 
issued recently by the Brooklyn Jewish 
Community Council, regarding the pro- 
Posal for the settlement of Arab-Israel 
disputes. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY BROOKLYN JEWISH COMMUNITY 
COUNCIL ON MIDDLE East PEACE 


Arab intransigence continues to foreclose 
the possibility of peace in the Middle East. 
Israel's dramatic offer, made at the United 
Nations, to negotiate a direct settlement of 
all disputes, has now been given new impetus 
in a resolution presented by 15 nations (8 
African, 6 Latin American, and 1 European) 
to the U.N. Special Political Committee. 

Our American stake in seeing peace come 
to the Middle East is urgent, its realization 
never more timely than now. 

The Brooklyn Jewish Community Coun- 
cll calls on President John F. Kennedys 

(a) To reaffirm support for the concept of 
direct Israel-Arab negotiations which were 
pledged in 1952; and 

(b) To instruct our United Nations dele- 
gation to actively and strongly endorse the 
peace resolution introduced in the UN. 
Special Political Committee. 

A copy of this resolution shall be sent im- 
mediately to President John F. Kennedy, 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, Ambassador 
Adlai E. Stevenson, the U.S. Senators from 
New York, and the Congressmen from our 
community. 


Hon. George A. Goodling: Pennsylvania’s 
Farmer-Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr, DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, second 
only to the nice things we like to read 
about ourselves there is nothing that so 
warms the heart as the generous word in 
behalf of a respected friend and col- 
league, GEORGE Goopiine, our distin- 
guished associate from York County, Pa., 
meets every test that may be applied to 
a successful farmer, a dedicated legis- 
lator, and a stanch friend and it is in 
recognition of that combined capacity 
that I welcome the opportunity to insert 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp this fine tribute to him exactly 
as it appeared in the December 1961 is- 
sue of the Farm Bureau Mirror, Penn- 
sylvania’s Farm Newspaper: 

FARMER REPRESENTATIVE: EARLY LESSONS ARE 
CARRIED TO CONGRESS 

Proof that a farmer's interests and con- 
cern can actively extend beyond the farm 
gate to meet, intelligently, the challenges of 
regional, national and international needs, 
is evidenced in the first-year record of Rep- 
resentative GEORGE A. Good. lifelong 
resident of the Loganville area in southern 
York County. 

GoopLING is the only full-fledged farmer 
among the 30 Pennsylvania Representatives 
in the U.S. Congress. He represents the 
19th Congressional District, which currently 
embraces York, Cumberland, and Adams 
Counties. 

The climb into a seat in the Nation's high 
legislative chair was not a happenstance. 
Neither was it a planned progression, nor a 
political circumstance. Rather, it resulted 
from long hours of work in the interests of 
his fellowmen, his community, his State and 
his country. 


sanity in Government 
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Basic principles which have characterized 
his forthright actions throughout his color- 
ful career were established from the time 
he attended a little red schoolhouse at Lo- 
ganville and learned at firsthand the dis- 
ciplinary action of a switch from an apple 
tree, until he completed his formal educa- 
tion by earning a degree in horticulture 
from Pennsylvania State University. 

Having been reared on a farm, he learned 
early the lessons of thrift, sound thinking 
and hard work which are necessary to 
achieve productive results. These lessons he 
has carried all the way into the Halls of 
Congress. 

This, then, is one of the reasons why, in 
his first year as a Congressman, he so vigor- 
ously opposed deficit spending and what is 
known as back-door spending. In essence, 
the latter is a type of spending of Govern- 
ment funds for purposes not authorized in 
legislative appropriations; a spending by Ex- 
ecutive order. 

In annually producing about 8,000 bushels 
of apples, 4,000 bushels of peaches, and other 
crops, Goontrne knows the full meaning of 
earning a dollar. He knows, too, that Gov- 
ernment cannot provide effective services for 
its people without tax dollars. But he has 
fought and will continue to fight, he de- 
clares, the tax waste that seems all around 
him in Washington. 

Good stands strongly for more in- 
dividual action in behalf of the American 
way of life and for less Government pater- 
nalism which he feels suppresses our ability 
to grow. He consistently has backed a princi- 
ple which many veteran legislators have been 
years in recognizing; he has called for 
especially 
in areas of foreign aid, defense, education, 
and national development. 

“Possibly the glasses through which I look 
are tinted dark, rather than rose colored,” he 
wrote some of his constituents, “but prac- 
tically every program presented to this 87th 
Congress is a step farther down the road to 
socialism, insolvency, and eventual bank- 
ruptcy.” 

“There has been waste, corruption, ex- 
travagance and in some cases, complete lack 
of planning in foreign aid programs.“ Goop- 
LING reported to his farmer friends. He cited 
numerous cases in support of this statement 
and also pointed out how “so-called neutrals 
pay lip service to the United States in order 
to get their one hand in our till while si- 
multaneously raising the other to pledge al- 
legiance to Moscow.” 

“We are admonished to ‘love your enemies’ 
but nowhere do I read we should pay them 
to be our enemies,” GoonLING said. “Since 
the inception of the mutual security bill, * 
@86 billion has been spent on foreign 
aid, and just how much ‘mutual security’ 
have we purchased? How many friends have 
we won? The answer might well be found 
in the bill which appropriated another $47 
billion for defense.” 

“There are times when we must be realists, 
not dreamers,” he cautioned. 

Gooptine knows whereof he speaks in this 
matter of Federal Government aid in educa- 
cation. He has served for 30 years on the 
school board in his home district. Further, 
he was treasurer of the Loganville School 
Board for about 15 years, he later was treas- 
urer of his area jointure board and more re- 
cently was president of the latter organiza- 
tion. In these three decades, he has made 
detailed studies into the financial and other 
needs of school districts and while he well 
realizes the ever-in costs of educa- 
tion, he insists all programs should be based 
on need, not on a political whim. 

The York County Representative has 
fought long and hard for our local and 
national development but he looked with 
much concern on the bill that promised to 
resolve some of the housing problems for the 
poor people. 
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“The House floor was literally wet for the 
sympathetic tears of these so-called poor 
people,” GoonLING noted as proponents of 
the bill made their pleas. So the Congress- 
man did some investigating on his own. 
Among other things, he found this example: 
“In the 40-year, no-down-payment plan un- 
der this bill, an individual could buy a 
$10,000 home. After paying interest and 
principal for 10 years, the individual would 
have only a $350 equity and a $9,650 mort- 
gage. If the buyer lived over 40 years, the 
interest and principal would have cost 
$25,000 or more.” 

“If that is being helpful to these people,” 
he wrote, “I don't want to help,” 

A wit remarked at this time that scientists 
expected to develop a slower eating termite 
so the homes would not be eaten before they 
are paid for. 

Goontine, despite his freshman status, has 
spoken on every major issue that has come 
before Congress. Unlike some Representa- 
tives, he went to Washington with some leg- 
islative experience. Since 1942, he served 
seven terms in the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives. Before that, in addition to 
serving on the school board, he was an audi- 
tor and an assessor in Loganville. While in 
the statehouse, he served on the house agri- 
culture and dairy industries committee, and 
was chairman of the fish and the conserva- 
tion committees. 

Experience on the latter committee stands 
in good stead as he now serves on the US. 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee which is essentially a conservation 
committee. 

While in the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
GoopLING helped to write the first soil con- 
servation bill. With John Light, he co- 
sponsored the bill authorizing gas tax re- 
funds to farmers. He also sponsored a bill 
regulating the marketing of insecticides, 
among others. 

As a farmer, GoopLING served for many 
years in senior extension work and at times 
he was secretary and then president of the 
York County Extension Services. He also was 
secretary of the York County Fruit Growers 
for 30 years and for a 2-year term was presi- 
dent of the State horticultural association. 

A member of the Grange, the Pennsylvania 
Farmers Association and a stockholder in 
York Farm Bureau Cooperative, he long 
has advocated that his and other farm or- 
ganizations should be even more alert and 
active in politics. 

“Most of the farm legislation in Wash- 
ington has been built around the needs of 
the Midwest and South,” he commented, 
inferring not enough of the Eastern farmers’ 
story is being brought into focus for con- 
sideration. 

Goop.itnc's home area interests have cen- 
tered much around the York YMCA, his 
Loganville EUB Church and his family of 
three sons and three daughters. Two of the 
sons live near the family home and direct 
the farm operations when the Congressman 
must be in Washington or his York office. 
One of the sons, Robert, operates a mor- 
tician's establishment and the younger son, 
William, is a high school principal. The 
other son, Richard, is farming in Virginia “on 
a bigger operation than mine.“ The three 
daughters are Isabel, Nancy, and Patti. The 
former lives at home with her father. 

The three sons and Patti are veterans of 
World War II. Patti was a nurse. The Con- 
gressman, himself, is a veteran of World 
War I, a long-time member of the American 
Legion, a current member of the Civil War 
Centennial Committee and a student of the 
strategy employed in the Battie of Gettys- 
burg. He has great understanding of cur- 
rent problems in defense. 

GoopLING served for 25 years as treasurer 
of his church and he was so active in Masonic 
bodies that he was made a 33d degree Mason 
in Cincinnati in 1956. The award was made 
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on his birthday, September 26, climaxing a 
quarter century of service in the Masonic 
order. 

What are his plans for 1962? 

“I've been working ever since Congress 
adjourned to gather facts and study matters 
which I believe will come up for discussion 
next year,” he said. “I hope to be ready for 
every issue.” 

Washington observers agree that work is 
no stranger to Congressman GooDLING. The 
lights in room 135 of the House Office Build- 
ing frequently are burning early in the 
morning and they are still glowing on many 
occasions far into the night. 

Obviously, this Pennsylvania farmer is con- 
stantly getting ready to discuss the issues. 


School Aid Through Tax Credits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, as the Members of the Congress and 
people of this country well know, educa- 
tion is vital to our country’s continuing 
greatness. Much was said on the sub- 
ject of how best to aid and encourage 
education during the last session of this 
Congress; much more will be said this 
session, I trust. I am very pleased that 
there is this public attention directed to 
this vital area of our society. Certainly 
the fuller the debate which we have 
on the proposals that have been ad- 
vanced, the better we will understand 
the problems that exist, the progress we 
have made in meeting these problems, 
and the job that remains to be done and 
the means we have to do that job. 

One of the proposals that has been put 
forward is the encouragement of expend- 
itures in the educational field by way 
of the tax system. I have introduced a 
bill (H.R. 3517) which advances this 
proposal. I believe that further con- 
sideration should be given this idea along 
with the others that have been advanced 
and, along this line, I am placing in the 
Recorp- an article from the Catholic 
World of January 1962 by Dr. Roger 
Freeman, of Claremont (Calif.) Men’s 
College. This article deals with “Tax 
Credits and the School Aid Deadlock.” 


Because of the importance of this ques- 


tion, and the wealth of knowledge and 
experience that Dr. Freeman brings to 
it, I feel this should be shared: 


{From the Catholic World, January 1962] 


PROBLEMS FOR AMERICAN CATHOLICS; Tax 
CREDITS AND THE SCHOOL-AID DEADLOCK 


(By Roger A. Freeman) 


(The battle for aid to public and private 
schools will go on with undiminished vigor 
in the coming months. Senator WAYNE 
Morse told a Catholic group in Oregon in 
November that he feels sure that Federal 
aid-to-education legislation will be passed 
by Congress in 1962. While he believes di- 
rect grants to private schools are unconsti- 
tutional, he is proposing an amendment to 
the National Defense Education Act that 
would provide loans to private schools. 
Roger A. Freeman, author of "Taxes for the 
Schools,“ published by the Institute for So- 
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cial Science Research, Washington, DC., 
here discusses the educational as well as the 
legal and political implications of public aid. 
He sees tax credits rather than grants or 
loans as the way out of the impasse. Dr. 
Freeman is director of research for the In- 
stitute for Studies in Federalism at Clare- 
mont Men's College, Claremont, Calif.) 

That the denial of public benefits to pri- 
vate schools constitutes an injustice was 
more forecfully contended and more in- 
tensively and extensively debated during 
the past year than ever before. Does this 
suggest that the claims of the nonpublic 
schools, whether for grants, loans, tuition 
aid, or tax credits, are gaining in acceptance 
or at least in status? Has the broad airing 
in 1961 advanced the chances of the private 
schools for tangible recognition? Or has 
the debate merely solidified the opposition 
and hardened its determination to resist? 
Was it the soundness of the arguments that 
caused some Members of Congress to switch 
sides or to withhold their vote from the pub- 
lic school aid bill or was it the magnitude 
and vehemence of the response among large 
blocks of their constituents? 

It is tempting to jump to the conclusions 
we would like to draw. But to substantiate 
answers to these questions, whether in the 
affirmative or in the negative, is difficult. 

The sudden and enthusiastic emergence 
in force of the nonpublic school groups de- 
manding a share of the proposed Federal 
school aid came as a surprise to most ob- 
servers. The reaction of the proponents of 
public school aid was more predictable: de- 
sirous as they were of the long-hoped-for 
manna, they prized even more highly the 
principle that tax funds be allocated only 
to schools under public control. They de- 
clared that they would much rather have 
no bill than one that benefited private 
schools in any shape or form. Congress 
obliged and killed the bills. 

Many of those who had been battling the 
omission of private schools from the alloca- 
tion plans sighed with relief. They had 
viewed the prospect of Federal aid to educa- 
tion with mixed feelings or unconcealed 
uneasiness; given a choice they preferred 
the status quo. Others however, main- 
tained that, Federal aid or not, private 
schools were entitled to a share of the tax 
funds. 

As Father John Courtney Murray wrote 
in We Hold These Truths: 

“The canons of distributive justice ought 
to control the action of government in al- 
locating funds that it coercively collects 
from all people in pursuance of its legitimate 
interest in universal compulsory education. 
The solution to the school question reached 
in the 19th century reveals injustice and 
the legal statutes that establish the injustice 
are an abuse of power. In an atmosphere 
of reasonable argument unclouded by pas- 
sion or prejudice, it must be brought to the 
attention of the American public that a 
massive problem still awaits solution.” 

A not inconsiderable segment of the Amer- 
ican. public has heard the arguments on 
distributive justice, double taxation, and 
interference with the freedom of choice. 
Are those who are familiar with the case 
persuaded or at least impressed? 

In numerous public debates I found that 
these arguments cut little ice with the ma- 
jority of parents who have their children in 
public school and want them there. The 
usual comeback to the “double tax” or dis- 
tributive justice” argument is that anybody 
who wants his share of the tax money should 
send his children to public school, and that 
the man who eschews that opportunity has 
nobody to blame but himself. Why does he 
expect the taxpayer to foot the bill for a pri- 
vate service of his own liking just because 
the Government makes a free service avail- 
able to all? 
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When the question is raised whether this 
denial of support is fair to the man whose 
conscience requires him to have his children 
educated in schools of his own faith and 
Whether it may interfere with his free exer- 
cise of religion, the usual answer is that he 
should not try to load the cost of his reli- 
gious duties on others who may regard his 
Church with indifference or deem it heret- 
ical. If he and his coreligionists are so 
strict about following their precepts, should 
they not be at least equally anxious to make 
a greater financial sacrifice? If his con- 
cience commands him to send his children 
to a denominational school, does it not also 
command him to support his church? If 
30, would he ask the Government to pay for 
his church? If not, why should it pay for 
the school operated by the church? 

The logical fallacy in these questions is 
apparent. Attending and supporting his 
church is a matter between man and his 
God. Sending all children to school is a 
Precept of the State. If the State compels 
children to attend school and pays for the 
education of some, why should it not pay 
for the education of all? Parochial schools 
Must of necessity devote a major part of 
their effort to teaching children the three 
R's and the other essential subjects taught 
by public schools. Religion accounts for 
only a minor share of the time and cost. 

ts do not object to paying for the reli- 
gious part, whatever it may be. But why 
Should the State and the general taxpayer 
be relieved of the other, the secular part? 
y should the taxpayer save all of the cost 
he would have to bear if the child attended 
Public school? Might not a modest contri- 
bution stimulate private school expansion 
80 much as to result in a net saving for the 
taxpayer? 

The operation of private schools now saves 
the taxpayer more than $2 Dillion a year. 
The total could rise to $3 or $4 billion, if 
a slight concession or encouragement were 
Offered. The Federal Government has used 
the incentive of the matching grant in 
Many fields and stimulated desirable activi- 
tles through “seed money.” Recognition of 
Public responsibility for the secular part of 
Private school education could help ease de- 
Mands upon the Public x 

people may be swayed by such argu- 
ments; many will not. The fact is that 
most people do not choose sides among pro- 
alternative courses by abstract reason- 
ing but by weighing the likely results. They 
Want to be fair, but, above all, they want 
to achieve ends they deem desirable. So 
they ask: “What would happen if public 
were made available to private 
Schools?" 
aon who are concerned with the aid 
ue know that 80 percent or more of private 
12 enrollment is Catholic and that, at 
ast for the present, Catholic institutions 
Would receive the lion's share of the benefits. 
who would not like to see Catholic 
Schools—or other denominational schools, or 
Private schools in general—grow faster are 
Not likely to be persuaded by the cogency of 
the argument on distributive justice. In 
his TV debate with Leo Pfeffer early in 1961, 
ather Neil McCluskey came to a sudden 
Conclusion: “Mr. Pfeffer, you are not opposed 
Federal aid to Catholic schools. You are 
opposed to the existenc of Catholic schools.” 
1 © no argument for aid to church-re- 
ated schools can persuade the nonreligious, 
here is at least a chance of winning support 
rom those who believe in their own faith 
= deeply as Catholics believe in theirs. The 
Pe asd of ne schools was most 
y presen the la Episcopal 
ee, Canon George Iddings Bell. After 

"scribing how the Catholics who demanded 
*Upport for their schools in the 19th century 
Were rebuffed, he wrote: 

“It was 


that this would squelch 
the Catholics, who 


were mostly poor peo- 
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ple and would be unable or unwilling to 
pay twice for their schools—once in taxes 
for public schools and again for all ex- 
penses of their own. It has worked the 
other way. The Catholic (and Protestant) 
parochial schools have not been starved out, 
as was anticipated. They have grown in 
numbers and effectiveness, holding their 
young to loyalty. The damage has been 
to the health of protestantism. For out of 
the public schools, dismissing religion at 
Protestant insistence, come successive gen- 
erations of young people born of Christian 
families, of the Christian tradition—and ig- 
norant of the faith of Christianity.” 

Can the religious inadequacy of public 
schools persuade many Episcopalians, Lu- 
therans, or Baptists to see the aid issue in 
a more friendly light? I don’t know. But 
I do know that even the most eloquent plea 
for distributive justice and against double 
taxation won't convince the man who holds 
that only public schools are a true expression 
of American democracy or who considers de- 
nominational schools divisive because they 
segregate children by creed. 

So the issue comes down to whether 
enough people believe that diversity rather 
than unity is desirable in the schoola and 
that a strengthening of religious education 
is needed, Of course, few Americans now- 
adays will publicly admit that they are op- 
posed to religious education as such. Such 
opposition commonly hides behind the wall 
of separation between church and state, 
and the constitutional prohibition of aid to 
religion. 

The meaning of the first amendment has 
been much debated and even more distorted. 
It takes a remarkable degree of imagination 
to believe that men who wrote, “Religion, 
morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged,” intended by 
the “no establishment” clause to outlaw pub- 
lic aid to schools that do teach religion and 
morality. But the intent of these authors 
has long come to count little with the US. 
Supreme Court. Several of the Court's de- 
cisions and dicta leave little doubt that 
it would exclude church-related schools 
from grants for general school p 
whether at National, State or local levels. 
This however does not necessarily rule out 
consideration of other types of assistance. 

Of the several briefs probing into the con- 
stitutionality of various methods of public 
aid to private schools, none is more curious 
than the report by the attorneys for the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare of March 28, 1961, As expected, it de- 
clares general grants to church-related 
schools to be forbidden, Loans and tuition 
payments are held to be unconstitutional if 
they benefit grade and high schools but per- 
missible for colleges and universities. There 
is no mention of tax credits. 

To find a distinction between levels of 
education in a Constitution which does not 
even refer to education is a remarkable feat 
of sophistry and legal legerdemain which has 
rightly received acid comments from lawyers 
on both sides of this controversy. Is there 
really a high wall of separation for the lower 
level and a low wall for the higher levels of 
education? The President had recommended 
the authorizing of loans and tuition ald for 
all public and private higher education. The 
Health, Education, and Welfare brief aimed 
to justify the President's recommendations. 
But why the distinction between private 
elementary and secondary schools on the one 
hand and private colleges and universities 
on the other? The Health, Education, and 
Welfare lawyers volunteered that private 
colleges enroll 41 percent of all students at 
their level. To omit a group that accounts 
for over two-fifths of the potential bene- 
ficlaries would rob the bill of support needed 
for congressional approval. But private 
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grade and high schools enroll only 15 per- 
cent of all children. The other 85 percent, 
it was hoped, would provide sufficient votes 
to assure the bill’s passage. That was sound 
political arithmetic; it just did not happen 
to work at the Ist session of the 87th 
Congress. 

Why did President Kennedy rule out even 
a discussion of aid to private schools instead 
of trying to find a compromise for indirect 
assistance? He said at his press conference 
on March 1: “The Constitution clearly pro- 
hibits aid to parochial schools. I don't think 
there is any doubt about it. There isn't any 
room for debate on that subject. It is 
prohibited by the Constitution and the 
Supreme Court has made that very clear. 
Therefore there would be no possibility of 
our recommending it.” 

Nobody would suggest that President Ken- 
nedy is prejudiced against Catholic schools. 
His uncompromising position was the result 
of political necessity. He was being vio- 
lently opposed in his campaign by funda- 
mentalist groups which feared that a Cath- 
olic in the White House would succumb to 
wishes of the Vatican and the hierarchy 
This was his Achilles heel, as an analysis of 
this narrowest of elections proved. So Mr. 
Kennedy needed to demonstrate publicly 
just how independent he is of the hierarchy. 
The school issue seemed like the answer to 
a prayer. Overnight Mr. Kennedy became a 
hero to the fundamentalist Protestant groups 
for taking a far stronger stand than a non- 
Catholic would have been likely to take. 
Subsequent Gallup polls showed a sharp 
jump in his popularity and the following ex- 
planation was given (October 4, 1961): “The 
fears of many Americans about a Roman 
Catholic in the ency—fears that cost 
Mr. Kennedy votes last November —have been 
largely allayed during his early months in 
office.” 


Another Gallup poll (September 24), 
showed that the percentage of those who 
said they would vote for a Catholic for 
President had risen from 71 percent before 
the election (in which only 50 percent voted 
for Mr. Kennedy) to 82 percent afterward. 
Paul Blanshard was quoted in Look magazine 
(May 23, 1961): “If Kennedy sticks to his 
guns he'll be reelected with ease—by Protes- 
tant votes.” 

So much for the political side. But why 
is there, at the grade and high school level, 
such adamant opposition to loans or tuition 
aid to private schools which meet with 
little objection at the college level? Because 
public institutions do not fear private com- 
petition in higher education; they do in the 
12 grades. The enrollment share of public 
education is sharply rising at the college 
level but has long been declining in grade 
and high schools. Between 1950 and 1960 
enrollment were— 


In higher education: Percent 
PUNHO Ui on ode — 63 
Saye No err ae Oe, Lene EES Sate Se ae E 18 

In elementary and secondary schools: 
On er ee Un 8 44 
Prints pann irnam n 92 


Despite their severe material handicaps, 
private schools as a whole have consistently 
been expanding faster than public schools, 
and still have waiting lists. The U.S. Office 
of Education projected public enroll- 
ment growth during the 1960's at 22 
percent, private at 50 percent. Small won- 
der that those who either believe in public 
schools as the great unifier in our society or 
who have a personal stake in them (as for 
example, administrators) will fight to the 
utmost any proposal that would tend to 
ease the handicaps of the private schools. 
Much of the drive for Federal aid to public 
schools is caused by a desire to put private 
schools at a greater disadvantage. 
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Moreover, from the administrators’ point 
of view, Federal aid would make them less 
dependent on the support and good will of 
their communities. Parents, boards of edu- 
cation, and State legislatures would find their 
influence on school policies waning if ad- 
ministrators were able to obtain financial 
support without their approval. A relative 
weakening of private schools would also 
reduce the competition, restrict the choice 
of parents dissatisfied with public school edu- 
cation, and reinforce the quasi-monopoly of 
the public schools. (Obviously, the need to 
maintain effective competition and the in- 
fluence of communities in their own school 
affairs is one of the most effective arguments 
against Federal aid to public schools.) 

That fairness in the distribution of public 
educational funds calls for an equal share 
for all children is self-evident to many who 
have spoken up in this debate. Will they 
be able to persuade a majority of the public 
and of the legislators that this, and this 
alone, represents justice in school support? 
Is there a reasonable prospect that the prin- 
ciple will some day be translated into law, 
despite grave constitutional obstacles, philo- 
sophical commitments and deep-seated emo- 
tional responses to the contrary? Is the 
prospect good enough to make the enmity, 
bitterness, and open hostility which this 
fight is creating a price worth paying? 

The protagonists of nonpublic schools be- 
lieve that true freedom of choice in educa- 
tion depends to a considerable extent on 
whether public policy smiles or frowns on 
their endeavors. They are willing to pay 
a high price, including an indefinite con- 
tinuation of their battle. But part of the 
price of success may well be the setting of 
goals which are impossible of attainment in 
our society. 

I doubt that National, State, or local gov- 
ernment grants for the support of denomi- 
national schools are a realistic possibility, 
as far as we can see ahead. Moreover, I 
question their wisdom because they would 
inevitably prepare the way for tal 
influence on or control of private schools. 

Are loans the answer to the problem? 
They might be, if inability to borrow were 
a major handicap to the expansion of private 
schools. If it were, why have most of the 
loan funds available to private schools under 
title III of the National Defense Education 
Act gone unused for lack of demand? The 
fact is that hard loans offer little if any 
advantage and soft loans are up against the 
same constitutional and other obstacles as 
grants. 

What is at stake here is not the right of 
private schools but the rights of students 
and their parents. Thus Government aid— 
if and when—should be to individuals ra- 
ther than institutions. 

Tuition aid has been used in higher edu- 
cation by the Federal Government in the 
veterans program and by the State of New 
York on a general basis. Virginia grants 
tuition aid to pupils in private grade and 
high schools—for the avowed purpose of 
helping parents who do not wish their 
children to attend integrated schools; pupils 
in denominational schools are ineligible. 
This exemplifies some of the tough prob- 
lems inherent in tuition-aid plans. The 
constitutional issue is doubtful: Justice 
Douglas called tuition payments for stu- 
dents at church-related schools unconsti- 
tutional. Moreover, the availability of sub- 
stantial tuition aid might cause another 
hundred or so denominations (instead of 
the present dozen) and thousands of pri- 
vate groups to start their own schools. This 
would sooner or later lead to some abuses, 
which, in turn, would force the Government 
to clamp down ever-stricter rules and con- 
trols, until we might not be able to tell a 
private from a public school. Sn even the 
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tuition plan, attractive as it is, is fraught 
with dangers. e] 5 

Only one form of public aid to students 
at denominational schools is free from con- 
stitutional challenge and that because it 
funnels out no public money and avoids 
contact between Government and the private 
school; tax credits. 

Contributions to churches are now de- 
ductible from adjusted gross income for 
Federal income tax purposes up to 30 percent 
of such income. Thus a person in the lowest 
tax bracket recoups, by a reduction in his 
tax liability, 20 percent of his contribution. 
A person in the top bracket offsets 91 percent 
of his contribution against the tax. Some 
observers object to giving recipients of high 
income a relatively greater benefit than 
those in the low brackets—although this is 
simply the result of our graduated rate 
structure. This could be resolved by per- 
mitting tuition paid to a public or private 
educational institution, at any level, to be 
a credit against the tax itself, rather than a 
deduction from adjusted gross income. 
This would enable schools to raise their tui- 
tion to an adequate support level (up to a 
maximum, e.g., $300 as proposed in the Keat- 
ing bill, S. 792) without placing a direct bur- 
den upon the student or his parents. Those 
who pay little or no income taxes could be 
granted partial or total exemption from 
tuition. 

To be sure, tax credits are not a panacea 
and have certain shortcomings. But they 
avoid some of the most serious objections to 
grants, loans, or tuition aid and may be a 
more attainable objective in the drive to ob- 
tain equity for all children. 


Europe Is High on Polaris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the Polaris stands today as one 
of the free world’s most vital weapons 
against those who would threaten our 
national security. The submarine-based 
system is a weapon which is undersea, 
mobile, and usually invisible to those 
who would endanger our shores. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
submit an article which appeared in the 
January issue of Navy, the magazine 
of seapower. The article explains re- 
sults of a recent survey in Europe on 
Polaris and how leaders believe Polaris 
will permit NATO to successfully defend 
Europe should an attack come: ~ 

EUROPE Is HIGH ON POLARIS 
(By L. Edgar Prina) 

British, French, and West German leaders 
believe that the submarine-based Polaris is 
the free world’s most important strategic 
weapons system and one which will permit 
NATO to defend Europe successfully should 
war come, 

These were among the findings of Dr, 
Daniel Lerner, professor of sociology at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in a 
survey of West European attitudes on defense 
and other issues. 

Professor Lerner's poll, conducted in 1961, 
was part of a larger inquiry by the Institute 
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of European Studies into the question of 
European unification. The Institute, which 
was created jointly by MIT's Center for In- 
ternational Studies and the Sorbonne, is 
carrying out the unification project under a 
grant from the Ford Foundation. 

THREE HUNDRED LEADERS POLLED 


Professor Lerner and his aids Interviewed 
leaders in business, government, politics and 
public information media—100 each in 
Britain, France, and West Germany. In his 
preliminary report, he discussed what he 
calls the Polaris period in Western Europe 
(July-December, 1960) when the U.S. Navy's 
newly operational solid-fuel rocket played a 
very large part in the daily news, dominated 
parliamentary debate on international af- 
fairs and faced the political parties with 
issues that dividend and transformed them. 
The professor wrote: 

“The European press depicted Polaris as 
something of a wonder weapon, a genuine 
breakthrough in the age of nuclear missiles 
* + + the simple fact that this missile could 
be fired from a submerged submarine was re- 
garded as a decisive contribution to the de- 
fense of Western Europe.” 

_ By that time, of course, the ferocious cam- 
paign to downgrade Polaris by certain Amer- 
ican officers who placed preservation of roles 
and missions ahead of preservation of the 
Nation, had been defeated. 

The debates over the Navy's new deter- 
rent/retaliatory rocket split the Labor 
Party, with the leftwing Socialists and the 
pacifists shouting Polaris, no“ and demand- 
ing unilateral disarmament for Britain and 
those, the eventual winners, who saw col- 
lective security under NATO as the best hope 
ranged against them. 

In France, public sentiment seemed clearly 
to favor a NATO equipped with the Polaris 
system over any system of French national 
deterrence, according to Professor Lerner, 
who added that President de Gaulle pushed 
through his program for an independent nu- 
clear deterrent (la force de frappe), only 
at the cost of serious and profound divi- 
sions within the French elite. 

ROLE IN EUROPEAN THINKING 


Polaris is thus credited with a major role 
in a dramatic transformation of European 
thinking. The results of the poll offer sub- 
stantial support to this conclusion by the 
professor. For example, while the panel 
members saw Polaris adding little to the 
deterrent posture of NATO (which already 
was rated high), there was a different story 
when this question was posed: 

“The decision whether or not to base 
NATO defenses on the Polaris system is an 
important one for the Western alliance. Do 
you think the Polaris system would sub- 
stantially defend Europe?” 

The replies speak for themselves: 58 per- 
cent said yes“ in Britain; 33 percent in 
France (where the don't knows“ totaled 48 
percent) and 77 percent in West Germany 
agreed 


The above responses compare with a de- 
cided opinion that NATO was not now—that 
is, without Polaris—strong enough to defend 
the West in the event of a Soviet attack. In 
Britain, 55 percent said NATO was too weak; 
53 percent in France, and 42 percent in West 
Germany agreed. 

When a direct comparison is made, the 
figures show that the opinion that Polaris 
would give NATO an adequate capacity to 
defend the West doubles in Britain and 
West Germany and triples in France. 


POLARIS IS BEST KNOWN 


The poll showed, too, that Polaris was the 
best known of six leading Western weapons 
systems by a substantial margin. For exam- 
ple three out of four panel members could— 
by a knowledge of major characteristics— 
identify Polaris whereas only one out of four 
could identify Minuteman ICBM. 


1962 


In one of the key questions put to the 300 
Tespondents, they were asked to rank the 
following as most important, next most im- 


portant, and the least important for meeting 


the strategic problems of the next 5 years: 
Present surface systems, undersea nuclear 
systems—e.g., Polaris—and outer space satel- 
lite systems. ; 

Again, it was Polaris all the way. Com- 
bining the results of most important and 
-next most important, undersea nuclear sys- 
tems scored 83 percent in Britain, 75 percent 
in West Germany, and 48 percent in France, 
Where almost 50 percent replied don't 
know." Professor Lerner’s conclusion: This 
constitutes powerful evidence that the Po- 
laris system is supremely important.” 

The figures are even more dramatic on the 
response on the candidates for least impor- 
tant weapons system. Only 3 percent in 
Britain and France put Polaris in this cate- 
gory and just a single, solitary West Ger- 
man—1 percent—agreed. 

Professor Lerner also tried out on his 


against Polaris. The response to one 
ot the “antis” was of particular interest be- 
Cause it has been voiced here by advocates 
of other, more vulnerable, weapons systems. 
Here is how it was phrased: 
“Since the undersea Polaris is mobile and 
Usually invisible, it would be less reassuring 
present surface systems to the West 
Europeans it is set up to defend.” 
ENDING A WORRY 


The respondents were asked to state 
Whether they thought this argument was 
decisive, important or unimportant. In his 
5 ot this matter, Professor Lerner 


“Now this is a question which has been 
debated intensely among Americans con- 
cerned with the psychological components of 
deterrence systems. Considerable weight has 
been given to the possibility that Europeans 
Would feel less secure with a weapons system 
Which they could not see or hear. 

“The results of our 1961 survey warrant 
Pong this particular psychological concern 

rest 


“Of our 300 respondents, only one French- 
man considered this to be a decisive argu- 
ment against Polaris. The great weight of 
Opinion ran heavily against this hypothesis 
Of potential anxiety among Europeans: 81 
Percent in Britain, 69 percent in West Ger- 
Many, and 47 percent in France considered 
this argument to be unimportant.” 

Note that the French do not consider this 
argument to be important; it is rather that, 
as Usual, a large fraction of French respond- 
ents said don't know to this question. 

WOULD TRIM SOVEREIGNTY 
One of the most interesting and important 
in the poll was made to the ques- 
tion whether Britain, France, and West Ger- 
Many should give priority to collective de- 
Tense (with its problem of control of nuclear 
parheads) or to national sovereignty when 
acing the choice between adopting the most 
effective system of collective defense now 
available (Polaris) or maintaining, in tact, 
‘ann institutions of national sover- 


An overwhelming preference for collective 
defense was recorded: 84 percent in Britain, 
58 percent in France and a whopping 95 
Percent in West Germany. 

The report said that of the entire set of 
Questions dealing with military and security 
Matters, this one drew the most powerful 
Consensus within each and among all three 
Countries. Professor Lerner made this obser- 
vation: 

1 “It merits very serious reflectien by Amer- 
wan concerned with military policy for the 

Cstern Alliance.” 

We have a hunch the professor means, 
among others, the White House, Pentagon, 
and State Department. 
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Lack of Firm U.S. Policy Is Losing Asia 
to the Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, commu- 
nism cannot be defeated with high- 
sounding speeches. The Communists 
understand only strength. Recent his- 
tory proves that the free world has won 
when the United States took a firm and 
tough policy and backed that policy up 
with determined action. The Commu- 
nists have won whenever we have ap- 
peared to be weak, willing to appease, 
or ready to trade off other peoples’ free- 
dom to gain temporary easing of ten- 
sions. I sincerely hope we can enun- 
cidte a sound policy designed to win the 
cold war and be ready to back it up with 
whatever means necessary before it is 
too late and the Communists have won 
their objective, world domination. 


The following editorial by Frank 
Langston, editorial page editor of the 
Dallas Times Herald sets forth what our 
lack of policy and determination is cost- 
ing the free world in Laos and South 
Vietnam: 

ARE WE PREPARED For A TIGER HUNT? 
(By Frank Langston) 

Tiger hunting requires considerable skill, 
courage, and effort. It also requires both 
weapon and ammunition powerful enough 
to do the job. 

The person who undertakes a tiger hunt 
with any one of these elements lacking gen- 
erally ends up inside the tiger. 

So does the one who takes the tiger for 
granted and expects it to stay away till he 
is ready to shoot it. 

And just what does tiger hunting have to 
do with us? 

Maybe a good deal more than you think. 

Throughout the Orient February 5 on the 
Chinese calendar marks the beginning of the 
year of the tiger. This is the year that the 
Chinese Communists expect to drive Western 
freedom—or imperialists—out of southeast 
Asia, 

The tiger has been growling in Laos and 
South Vietnam. Now, with stepped-up 
guerrilla activities it is beginning to roar. 

HOW DO WE STAND? 


Against this background it is reasonable 
to ask whether we are fully prepared for a 
tiger hunt. Have we the necessary skill, 
courage, and weapons? Are we willing to 
make the effort necessary to assure its 
success? 

There have been assertions that we are 
adequately prepared and fully determined to 
halt the Reds in southeast Asia. 

But there is at least one prominent ob- 
server who questions our present policy re- 
garding the area. 

Adm. Felix B. Stump, commander in chief 
of U.S. military forces in the Pacific from 
1953 to 1958, asserted this week that the pol- 
icy of containment has not been adequate 
to meet the Communist challenge in the 
Par East. 

“It is high time we set for ourselves the 
task of achieving victory over communism 
in the Far East,” the retired naval officer 
said. “We can win this victory.” 
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FRIENDS LACK CONFIDENCE 


For one thing, the admiral said in an arti- 
cle in the January issue of the American 
Security Council Washington Report, “our 
Asian friends lack confidence in America’s 
steadfastness.” 

“As long as they do so, the situation in 
the Far East will remain fluid and the free 
world’s position there will be subject to 
steady Communist erosion,” he said. 

“Events have shown that the policy ot 
containment has not been adequate to meet 
the Communist challenge. Surely we have 
enough native American ingenuity to com- 
bine appropriate elements of our national 
power with that of the growing strength of 
our friends among the free Asian nations so 
as to move beyond this limited objective.“ 

The admiral believes successful defense of 
the Far East two things: 

1. Unquestionable U.S. military superior- 
ity. 
2. A quiet but unswerving national deter- 
mination “to use, and use promptly, such 
force as may be required—to include tacti- 
cal nuclear weapons if necessary—to repel 
Communist aggression wherever it may ap- 
pear or in whatever form it may occur.” 

According to the admiral’s reasoning, this 
is a tiger hunt, not a bird-watching or fly- 
swatting event. 


WE MUST RESPOND 


And he stresses one point in particular: 

“When the Communists resort to force, 
whether it be overt attack or guerrilla war- 
fare, we must respond immediately. How- 
ever, we should make certain the enemy un- 
derstands that this response will not neces- 
sarily be at the point of his aggression. 
Rather it will be tailored to the circum- 
stances at the time, and our counterforce 
will be applied wherever it will be most ef- 
fective.” 

This one point would give the United 
States the initiative it has lacked up to now 
in dealing with the Communists. 

There is no easy way out, the admiral 
warns. 

And, while he does not believe we should 
abandon collective defense, he insists that 
we should resist the temptation to shift re- 
sponsibility for resisting aggression to inter- 
national organizations, such as the United 
Nations or SEATO. 

He insists that we cannot shirk the impli- 
cit responsibility of acting unilaterally, if 


necessary. 

The Year of the Tiger undoubtedly will 
be a momentous one. 

It just could determine whether the hunt- 
er bags the tiger or ends up inside it. The 
policy and determination we follow in Asia 
may have a lot to do with the outcome. 


The People of Dallas Warn of Danger in 
Administration’s Demand for Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of Dallas County are extremely jealous 
of the responsibilities of each branch 
of our Government as set forth in the 
Constitution. In our part of the coun- 
try we believe the best way to preserve 
our free society is to insist that the con- 
stitutional powers of the Executive and 
the Congress be fully protected. No ad- 
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ministration has made greater effort 
than this one to induce Congress to grant 
additional power to the Executive. In 
my opinion we will fail in our responsi- 
bility to the people who elect us, if we 
abrogate any further congressional re- 
sponsibilties to the President. 

The following editorials, the first from 
the Dallas Times Herald and the second 
from the Dallas Morning News clearly 
reflect the attitude of the people of the 
Fifth District of Texas toward the Pres- 
ident’s demand for taxing powers not 
granted to him in the Constitution: 
[From the Dallas Times Herald, Jan. 25, 1962] 
AUTHORITY FOR TAXATION BELONGS TO CON- 

Gress, NOT TO PRESIDENT 


President Kennedy’s first economic report 
to Congress may find some persons nodding 
in agreement. 

But it likely will get little support from 
those who have been concerned over bigger 
and bigger Government. 

The report, which is short on facts and 
long on recommendations, is remarkable for 
two reasons: 

1. It forecasts prosperity, but prepares for 
recession. 

2. It is a bid for more Executive authority. 

Mr. Kennedy envisioned a glowing U.S. 
economy and predicted “a brilliant chapter” 
will be written this year if labor and man- 
agement show restraint in seeking wage and 
price increases. 

But at the same time he called for de- 
tense in depth“ against recession—including 
unprecedented tax-cutting authority for the 
Chief Executive. 

Many of Mr. Kennedy’s supporters, includ- 
ing labor and liberal elements, seem obsessed 
by the threat of recession and consistently 
have sought to outlaw it through legislation 
or Executive action rather than reliance upon 
the free-enterprise system. 

Mr. Kennedy’s bid for the Presidency made 
considerable use of an economic scare, plus 


vent it. Actually, the economy started its 
upturn about the time he took office, long 
before any of the antirecession measures he 
recommended took effect. 

In asking for the authority to cut taxes, 
the President is making a power grab. He 
asks Congress to delegate its constitutional 
tax duty, as prescribed in article I, to the 
Chief Executive. 

The President must be aware that tax 
power and yote-getting power often go hand 
in hand. He must be aware also that this 
Nation fought its War of Independence part- 
ly because of “taxation without representa- 
tion.” £ 

The Constitution prescribes Congress as 
the body responsible for levying and collect- 
ing taxes. Let's keep it that way. 


[From the Dallas-Morning News, Jan. 23, 
1962] 


Ma. Kennepy’s POWER GRAB 


Some Members of Congress have volced 
astonishment and anger over the major re- 
quests in President Kennedy’s special eco- 
nomic report submitted to the Congress 
Monday. These requests are properly termed 
“unconstitutional, unrealistic and unsup- 
portable“ by the legislators. 

Heart of the President’s report are four 
goals the administration will seek with con- 
gressional approval: (1) full employment and 
prosperity without inflation, (2) a step-up 


in the Nation's economic growth, (3) exten- 


sion of equality of opportunity, and (4) in- 
creased American exports. 

Nobody can criticize these goals per se. 
The dispute is over the issue of how best 
they can be achieved. 
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President Kennedy evidently believes that 
he, and he alone, is most capable of deciding 
the question. Accordingly, he has asked Con- 
gress to grant him power to cut taxes tem- 
porarily and to launch $2 billion worth of 
public works projects. This power would be 
used to manipulate the economy, in order 
to head off a recession. 

A primary objection to this request is that 
Congress has always been the custodian of 
the power to tax and to decide upon public 
works. 

This power, written into the Constitution, 
has been reserved to the legislative branch 
of Government for a good reason: the power 
to tax, being equal to the power to destroy, 
should never be held by one man. It should 
be closest to the-people by being entrusted 
to their elected representatives. 

Although the President's request for tax 
manipulation is only for the authority to 
cut taxes, once this constitutional barrier is 
bridged it will be a short step to granting 
similar authority for raising taxes. When 
that happens, as Senator THOMAS KUCHEL, 
Republican of California, points out, “Con- 
gress might as well pass one law delegating 
all its powers to the White House, and then 
go home.” 

Both the power to manipulate taxes and 
that to use $2 billion worth of public works— 
though they are perhaps honestly re- 
quested—amount to a decisive political tool 
in the hands of the President. In an elec- 
tion year this dual authority could be used 
by an Exécutive to tip the political balance 
in his favor. He can even decide where and 
how the $2 billion is to be spent. 

With all the highly touted economic ad- 
visers in his official family, it is amazing 
that Mr. Kennedy is unable to comprehend 
two elementary economic facts: 

True wealth is derived only from genuine 
productivity, not by the manipulation of 
tax rates or make-work projects. 

Taxation is a means of raising revenue to 
cover the expenditures of government, 
period. It was never designed as a device 
for manipulating a nation’s economy, much 
less its politics. 


Magnificent Reserve Performance 
Reflects Readiness of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, several days ago, I commented 
upon the wonderful performance of the 
Nation’s Air Force Reserve units which 
were called to active duty. 

Today, under leave to extend my re- 
marks to the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
wish to comment briefly on the splen- 
did response of the Army and Navy re- 
servists brought into service under the 
callup. 

The Navy callup has involved only 
about 8,900 officers and men, yet they 


also were required to temporarily leave 


their homes and give up their civil car- 
eers in order to serve their country in 
uniform. ‘These reservists manned 40 
destroyer-type ships and 190 antisub- 
marine aircraft; they joined the fleet 
promptly without any post mobilization 
training and today are serving with 
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competence and with fine spirit. I am 
advised that only a single individual re- 
quested a deferment from service, and 
that in his case the hardship was so ob- 
vious and acute that he promptly was 


. excused, as he should have been. 


In the Army 119,000 officers and men 
were called into service. In the case of 
the Army callup, involving as it did so 
many more men, there appears to have 
been some cases which occasioned gripes 
about the callup. The Defense Depart- 
ment and the Army advise us that these 
complaints came principally from the 
“fillers” called in, and that most of them 
were not in the Reserve program. 

Yet, despite some flaws which devel- 
oped in the callup of the Army Reserves, 
there is no question that the response, 
the demonstrated effectiveness, and the 
spirit of the Reserves has been excellent. 
They have fully justified the confidence 
placed in them. Their great achieve- 
ment may have been largely overlooked, 
but it is a fact that they enabled the 
Army to deploy almost immediately an 
additional 40,000 troops overseas to 
bring the 7th Army and its combat sup- 
port up to full support, and to free other 
combat divisions from basic training 
duties, placing them in position for fur- 
ther deployment wherever they might be 
needed. 

Some hitherto unrelated aspects of the 
callup were reported in the February is- 
sue of the Officer, monthly magazine of 
the Reserve Officers Association, which 
I am submitting herewith for the in- 
formation of the Members of this body: 
Tue Story or THE RESERVES DESERVES To BE 


(The headline above was taken from a 
report by Gen. James Van Fleet, special con- 
sultant to the Department of Defense, to 
President Kennedy. It reflects the great 
praise the Reserves have recelved the coun- 
try over for their performance in the recent 
callup. Here are comments that tell of a 
job well done.) 

VAN FLEET CALLS RESERVES MATURE, TRAINED, 
- SKILLED 

Gen. James Van Fleet made a special re- 
port to President Kennedy after reviewing 
the Reserves in action in this country and 
abroad. He made this statement in his 
report: 

“The spirit of the citizen soldier in all of 
the units and camps visited stands out as 
the one indelible impression. It is magnif- 
icent and truly reflects the readiness of 
America to answer the call of the President 
in this or any other emergency. Complaints 
are insignificant and not representative of 
the overwhelming majority. The headlines 
appearing in the press of dissatisfaction and 
inadequacy of supplies are overstated. 
Morale is extremely high in all units. 

“But I must caution that it is the initial 
expression of proud and patriotic hearts 
stimulated by the incentive of the world 
situation and need for added preparedness. 

“The quality of these units is far above 
any previous mobilizations as took place in 
World War II and Korea. The average age 
of the men is 26-27 They are mature, 
well-trained individually, and with tremen- 
dous skills in large numbers. 

“I have the highest commendation for 
the outstanding care and instruction given 
at our replacement training centers at Fort 
Jackson and Fort Knox. The training I 
witnessed is far superior to any in prepara- 
tion for World War II and Korea. 
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“The Reserve Forces Act has proven a great 
benefit to all National Guard and Reserve 
units. I would not change it. A soldier 
hever gets enough training and we can say 
2 experlence that training pays off in 

attle. 

The special forces at Fort Bragg are in- 
deed a timely activity. I do have a convic- 
tion that the school is imperative to develop 
doctrine and tactics and general informa- 
tion worldwide on past, present, and future 
international Communist guerrilla activities 
and countermeasures to meet them. The 
training of individuals is excellent and 
should be a great asset to supply qualified 
men to various military assistance groups in 
friendly nations currently threatened. 

“My report must include high praise for 
the warm welcome and assistance rendered 
to all units by post commanders and Regu- 
lar Army troops at all stations and levels. 
Significant, too, is the efficient manner in 
which Fort Polk was opened by a Reserve 
Station complement and the air rendered by 
the 4th Army.” 

LEMAY SAYS AIR FORCE RESERVISTS MET 
CHALLENGE QUICKLY 

In a letter of appreciation to the families 
Of recalled members of the Air Reserves, Gen. 
Curtis E. LeMay, Air Force Chief of Staff, 
had this to say: 

“Once again the men of the Air Reserve 
Forces both the Air National Guard and the 
Air Force Reserve—have been called to duty 
in defense of our freedom, institutions and 
ideals. For many of you it has been one 
more Christmas that your husbands, fathers, 
brothers, and sons have been far away from 
their homes and families. Both you and 
they have had to adjust to a new environ- 
Ment for living and working in circum- 
oe none could foresee only a few months 
s President directed that these forces 
be fully ready for their active duty mission 
by January 1, 1962.. I am proud to report to 
you that they have mobilized, they have 
Overcome difficult training problems, and 
Many of them have performed the complex 
and professionally demanding movement to 
Oversea bases. Now what the President 
Ordered done has been done: they are ready. 

“Never before has the U.S. Air Force de- 
Pended so heavily upon the ability of the 
Air National Guard and Air Force Reserve 
to respond so quickly and effectively. Never 
before have the Air Reserve Forces met a 

with such speed and efficiency. 

“This has not been done without some 

inequities, and hardships. Solu- 
tions to these problems have been found 
in the professional competence and con- 
structive determination of the Air Force Re- 
Serve and Air National Guard personnel. 
Without this professionalism gained through 
hours of practice and study, and the 
loyalty and understanding of their families, 
their achievement would have been impos- 
sible, We are honored to serve with them 
and we are proud of and grateful for your 
Support.” 
SOLDIERS WHO GRIPE HAVE GOOD MORALE 


Eric Sevareid in the Houston Chronicle: 

m men themselves audibly complain 
Of their own morale, then it is good. It is 
When soldiers fall silent that one must be 
Ware of their spirit; when they fuss and 
Stipe—and y when they feel they 
have to Publicly analyze themselves—they 
are all right. They are dependable. There 
Can be little doubt that the prime cause of 

chev's easing of the pressure in Ber- 
Un lies in the strong American reaction, in- 


cluding the defiance of our inside that 
ty, the reinforcements from this 
country, and the callup of the Ready Re- 


Serve at home.” 
DECKER INSPIRED BY RESERVE SHOWING 


moe George H. Decker, Army Chief of 
tail, speaking at a luncheon of the Army 
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Reserve's 310th Logistical Command, in 
Alexandria, Va., said the reservists oalled to 
active duty have made a “significant con- 
tribution to the ready status of our Army 
during the recent tense international situ- 
ation.” He said the patriotism and motiva- 
tion to performance of many reservists had 
been an inspiration to him. 

ZUCKERT SALUTES AF RESERVISTS’ DEPLOYMENT 

Secretary of the Air Force Eugene Zuckert, 
in a message sent to commanders of the Air 
National Guard wings involved in the Air 
Fore buildup, said: 

“My warmest salute to the men of your 
command on their highly successful deploy- 
ment to Europe. The manner in which the 
deployment was conducted so soon after re- 
call could only be the result of sustained 
superior performance. 

“It is my desire that every man in your 
organization know of the pride the whole 
Air Force feels in this accomplishment.” 


EDITORIAL PRAISES WEEKEND WARRIORS 


The New York Times, in an editorial 
December 23, said: 

“The brighter side of the recent mobiliza- 
tion of National Guardsmen and reservists 
has been largely obscured by the loud com- 
plaints of a vocal minority. It is a pleasure, 
therefore, to pay tribute to a achievement 
little notice. On October 1, 29 Air National 
Guard and 5 Air Reserve squadrons were 
mobilized and reported for active duty to 
the Tactical Air Command. On October 27, 
11 of these National Guard squadrons flight- 
ferried 218 aircraft to bases in France and 
Germany without loss of a man or a plane. 
On November 1 three more Air National 
Guard squadrons flying the F-104 reported 
for active duty and 10 days later were being 
airlifted to Europe. For weekend warriors 
less than a month away from an office desk, 
a flight across the ocean in the cockpit of a 
single seater fighter is, in space vernacular 
‘A-OK’ even in this age of foreshortened 

phy. The Air National Guard and 
TAC have demonstrated an encouraging and 
magnificent readiness for duty.” 

SEGRETARY OF DEFENSE M’NAMARA PRAISES 

RESERVES FOR SACRIFICES 


In a yearend statement, December 27, 
1961, Secretary of Defense McNamara said: 

“I want to take this occasion to commend 
all members of the Defense Establishment 
for their performance during the year now 
ending. I am particularly appreciative of 
the sacrifices that have been and are being 
made by the reservists. As the President 
has said, These men * * are rendering the 
same kind of service to our country that an 
airplane standing on a 15-minute alert at a 
SAC base in Omaha is rendering. We called 
them in order to prevent a war, not to fight a 
war.““ 
LANG SEES RESERVISTS READY FOR EMERGENCES 


John Lang, Air Force deputy for Reserve 
and ROTC, in an article in the Army Times 
by Bill Olcheski, said: 

“The Berlin callup supplied the American 
people and Congress with a definite reas- 
surance that the citizen reservist and guards- 
man stands ready in time of emergency to 
serve quickly and effectively.” Lang said he 
felt this realization will serve as an effective 
means of promo expansion of the Reserve 
and Guard program in 1962 and the years 
ahead. He predicted an overall increase in 
the importance of Air Reserve and Guard 
forces during 1962. He said the speed with 
which Reserve units were able to respond to 
the recent callup has assured them a place 
in overall defense planning. 

WIDOW DISPLAYS GREAT RESERVIST PATRIOTISM 


Patriotism runs high among the called-up 
Reserves and their families, even in tragedy. 
Seven newly called-up reservists died in the 
crash of a C-124 Globemaster near Belton, 
Mo., December 19. Among them was Maj. 
Jacob T. Battenberg, one of four ROA’ers 
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aboard. His widow, left with five children, 
said later in an interview in the Kansas 
City Star that he husband “died doing what 
he wanted to do. I mean it sincerely when 
I say Jay was doing what he wanted to do, 
and it gives me comfort. And it isn’t as 
though he died a senseless death in a car 
accident—he died in the service of our coun- 
try as surely as though the crash had been 
in wartime.” 


Major Battenberg was a construction 
superintendent before being called to active 
duty with the 442d Troop Carrier Wing Oc- 
tober 1. It was a position he had attained 
after starting all over in life when he was 
released from the Air Force in a 1953 re- 
duction in force. At that time he had 14 
years’ active service. He maintained his Air 
Force status in the Reserve through week- 
end fiying. Two weeks before the crash, he 
achieved his lifetime ambition by being 
made an aircraft commander. His plans 
were to serve 30 years of active and Reserve 


duty. 
CONNALLY PRAISES RESERVES 

In addressing the naval district com- 
mandants at a ceremony awarding the Com- 
mandant’s Trophy to Com 3, Navy Secre- 
tary Connally commented with enthusiastic 
intensity upon the success of the Navy's 
partial mobilization which sent 40 ships of 
destroyer types and 18 aircraft squadrons 
with 190 planes to the fleet immediately. 

Not only were there no complaints, but 
the Secretary read a letter he received from 
several wives of Reserve crew members of the 
USS. Wrenn, who said, We, the wives of re- 
sevists recently called up, protest the 
emphasis and publicity given those few re- 
servists who protested their callups. We 
hope that our husbands’ callup has helped 
to reduce world tension. They were able to 
take full command of a destroyer. They 
were trusted and found capable because of 
the training they received in the Naval Re- 
serve program. They have been im 
with the active Navy and what it is doing to 
protect our country. We are proud that our 
husbands are a part of it.” 

Connally since has resigned and his place 
taken by Fred Korth of Fort Worth, Tex., 
who was sworn in on January 4. Mr. Korth 
has been serving as president of the Con- 
tinental National Bank in Fort Worth. The 
Pentagon is not unfamiliar to him as he 
served as Deputy Counsel for the Depart- 
ment of the Army in 1951-52 and Assistant 
Secretary of the Army, 1952-53. 


Health Care for the Aged: The lasas To 
Be Faced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, again in the 2d session of the 87th 
Congress, the administration has placed 
a “top priority” label on efforts to insti- 
tute a system of health care for the aged 
under social security. This proposal is 
embodied in the King-Anderson bills, 
currently under study in the House 
Ways and Means Committee, Extensive 
hearings were held on this subject in 
the Ist session of this Congress; un- 
fortunately, these hearings were delayed 
in the printing process and the impact 
of the facts revealed was lessened by this 
delay and by a curious failure of the 
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press to report on them. I would urge 
every Member of Congress to obtain 
copies of these hearings—they run some 
four volumes—and study them. I would 
urge a similar exercise on my friends 
of the press and would further urge that 
they give the facts revealed the pub- 
licity they deserve. 

The facts refute the claims of the bill’s 
proponents. A number of these claims, 
with the facts given about them, were 
included in the speech of Mr. Russell 
H. Hubbard, a consultant to the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., in its employment bene- 
fits division, This speech, given before 
the annual conference of the American 
Society of Insurance Management in 
Los Angeles in September of last year, 
follows: 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION AND EFFECT ON VOLUN- 
TARY HEALTH INSURANCE 

(An address by Russell H. Hubbard, Jr., con- 

sultant, employee benefits, General Elec- 

tric Co., presented at the annual confer- 

ence of the American Society of Insurance 

Management, Roger Young Auditorium, 

Los Angeles, Calif., September 20, 1961) 

Right now there are at least three key 
questions confronting all of us who are in- 
terested in maintaining and improving the 
high quality medical care we enjoy in 
America today. 

Will Congress provide medical care bene- 
fits under social security next year? 

If compulsory health care under social 
security is passed, will this mean the end 
of voluntary health insurance? y 

Will it signal the end of private medical 
care with the substitution of Government- 
controlled medicine for most of us? 

I’m sure you do not expect me to provide 
the complete answers. The best I can do 
is to present some facts and opinions which 
may help you reach a conclusion. These 
thoughts may help you decide whether you 
should bother to do anything about the 
current situation—or just sit back and let 
fate handle the matter. 

THE POLITICS 

Let us first examine the politics involved. 
For over 15 years some groups have urged 
national health of one kind or 
another—so that this is not exactly a brand- 
new issue. However, as changes are made 
in Congress and in the Presidency—and his 
advisers—new factors emerge. New argu- 
ments are advanced, old ones refurbished. 


However, the warmup for 1962 has al- 
ready begun in earnest. On August 30, 
Senator McNamara wrote a letter—issued 
shortly as a press release—to the President 
stating that no action would be taken by 
Congress this year and asked for assurances 
that the administration would support med- 
ical care benefits through social security with 
“all possible vigor.” He said that such as- 
surances would stimulate a “prompt begin- 
ning to the planning for the next session 
that must begin soon so that this most 
necessary legislation may be enacted by the 
87th Congress.” 


The next day, August 31, the President 
came through with the pledge via a press 
release from the White House that he would 
assign the program “the higest priority.” 
Then there was—in current TV parlance—a 
fadeout for the Democrats while a Re- 
publican entered the scene, 


Five days later Senator Javrrs, of New 


York, filed an interesting press statement. 


He pointed out that on medical care for the 
aged during the present session, “not even 
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a word was uttered by the President from 
the day he placed it on his ‘must’ list of 
legislation at this session.” He then urged 
that a drive be iaunched to mobilize support 
so that this would not again be the for- 
gotten issue of 1962." Then just to make 
sure that the issues were nonpolitical and 
not forgotten, he urged the President to ask 
a special Committee of the Congress to reach 
a compromise between the Democratic plan 
and a Republican plan suggested by himself 
during the congressional recess. This should 
be done “Instead of enmeshing the legisla- 
tion in 1962 politics.” He then proceeded to 
point out that his own self-labeled “Re- 
publican alternative” would have done the 
job but that the program passed Congress 
in 1960 and endorsed by the Elsenhower 
administration (the Kerr-Mills legislation) 
was no good at all. And this is where we 
stand today. 

This all adds up to politics at a rather 
low combustion point where the electorate 
will have a mighty difficult time sorting out 
the facts and deciding what they think 
should be done. 

Recognizing that politics will play a lead- 
ing role in 1962, let us examine the facts 
of the case fora moment. First of all, there 
is no dearth of facts. I walked into our 
library a week ago to review some new ma- 
terial and found the librarian seated behind 
a 4-foot stack of hearings, reports, and 
analyses on the issue, including at least 2 
feet of material published in connection with 
the 1961 White House Conference on the 
Aging. 

The interesting part of all this material is 
that all the major arguments cluster around 
a handful of issues. Here are the five that 
seem most germane: y 

1. Are the aged a homogeneous group of 
helpless, destitute individuals who cannot or 
will not purchase adequate health protec- 
tion? 

2. Can and will voluntary health insur- 
ance do the job of providing protection at 
prices the vast majority can afford? 

3. Is social security cheap—now and to- 
morrow—a real good bargain under which 
an employee for less than 4 cents a day (ac- 
cording to sponsors of H.R. 4222), can get 
most adequate health care over age 65? 

4. Would medical care benefits undermine 
basic social security principles including the 
current principle which permits complete 
freedom of choice in using cash social secu- 
rity benefits? 

5. Would the quality of general medical 
care be improved or impaired under Govern- 
ment regulated medicine? 

Let us briefiy examine in the short time 
we have each of these points. 

1. ARE THE AGED LARGELY HELPLESS AND 
DESTITUTE? ; 

The advocates of compulsory medical care 
continue to trot out the correct but totally 
misleading fact that 60 percent of the aged 
65 and older have incomes less than $1,000. 
The census data on which this was based 
shows that 74 percent of these individuals 
were women, and that 77 percent of all 
women 65 and over had incomes less than 
$1,000—in fact 60 percent of all women of all 
age groups had money incomes of less than 
$1,000. (I'm sorry to say my wife also fell 
in that category.) ‘This figure is derived by 
including all wives whose normal income 
is nominal. 

Now if you look at the more meaningful 
family relationships an entirely different pic- 
ture emerges. In 1959 according to January 
1961 census reports the median income of 
family units where the head of the family 
was 65 and over and working was over $5,300, 
and the median income of all urban family 
units where the head was 65 and over, work- 
ing or not, was over $3,300. 

Almost 4 million of the 16.6 million older 
persons are working. Ten million receive 
OASI benefits. Almost 75 percent of all 
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couples drawing OASI benefits own their own 
homes, 9 out of 10 without mortgages. A 
1957 OASI study showed that over 45 percent 
had a net worth of $10,000 or more. 

Many people who examine only cash in- 
come figures overlook the most significant 
differences in spending requirements depend- 
ent upon the size of the family unit and the 
age of the head of the unit. 

Using new and quite sensible “equivalent 
income” scales to account for the wide dif- 
ference, the New York Department of Labor 
has just released a study placing this en- 
tire question of cash income and family unit 
spending in better perspective. It obtains 
equivalent income figures by using ac- 
cepted estimates of how much less it costs 
a family of two to maintain a given level of 
comfort than it costs a family of three or 
four, etc., and how much less a person usu- 
ally needs to maintain a given standard after 
age 65. 

To illustrate, the study found that living 
costs (comparable standard of living) of a 
two-member family where the head of the 
family was 65 or older was about 51 percent 
of the costs of a four-person family. The 
study, based on 1957 U.S. census data and 
covering New York residents showed that the 
median equivalent income for all families 
where the head of the family was between 
ages 65 and 69 was over $7,000. This com- 
pared with a median equivalent income of 
about $5,600 for all families where the head 
was between ages 40-44 years old. Interest- 
ingly enough, the median equivalent income 
of all four-person family units was about 
$5,900—considerably less than the older age 


group. 

Clearly, the stereotype penny postcards 
sent to Congress and the “sob” stories not- 
withstanding, the aged are not relatively 
worse off than other age groups—they are 
better off. They are by and large an inde- 
pendent, self-reliant group, most of whom 
are able and willing to take care of them- 
selves. 

2. ROLE OF VOLUNTARY HEALTH INSURANCE 


The next major argument rests on the 
proposition made by the advocates of com- 
pulsory health care that voluntary health 
insurance cannot do the job. Here the facts 
are clearly to the contrary and rapidly mak- 
ing the allegation look downright ridiculous. 
Perhaps this provides a little insight as to 
why there is such a note of hysteria on the 
part of the proponents to push their plan 
through right now. 

In 1946, Just 15 years ago, the first Com- 
missioner of Social Security, Dr. Altmeyer, 
testified that “voluntary insurance against 
the costs of medical care has been tried and 
found wanting. The principal reason why 
voluntary programs have not succeeded and 
cannot succeed is economic.” At that time 
no more than 24 percent of the total popu- 
lation had health-insurance protection—to- 
day 73 percent have such protection (132 
million people). One hundred and twenty- 
one million people have surgical benefits 
coverage and more than 87 million have 
protection for the payment of doctor bills. 
There are over 1,200 voluntary insuring or- 
ganizations and premiums paid for health 
insurance now total $7.4 billion annually. 

This situation, coverage of all the popu- 
lation with voluntary health insurance has 
so deteriorated from the viewpoint of na- 
tional health insurance supporters that to- 
day they only talk about the 65-and-over 
group. Even here the picture is so rapidly 
changing that the advocates of compulsion 
have little left to really talk about. 

As recently as 1952 only 26 percent of the 
aged were insured under voluntary health 
insurance plans (about 3 million people). 
Today 53 percent of the noninstitutional- 


1 “Income Distribution and Economic Wel- 
fare in New York State, Specal Bulletin 223,” 
New York Department of Labor 1961. 
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ized population over age 65 have voluntary 
health insurance, This proportion has dou- 
bled in less than 9 years and today repre- 
gents 9 million men and women. 

Of the almost 17 million aged about 2% 
Million are covered under Old Age Assist- 
ance. When due regard is taken for this 
Broup plus those who will be eligible under 
the Kerr-Mills Act—proyiding for the med- 
ically indigent—plus those having voluntary 
health insurance—nearly all of the present 
aged now have some form of protection. 
Clearly voluntary health insurance is doing 
the job as you in the insurance business 
Can more fully appreciate. 


3. SOCIAL SECURITY *PROTECTION IS NO LONGER 
CHEAP 

The advocates of compulsion say that the 
Voluntary way is too expensive and that so- 
cial security is cheaper. The only way to 
Overcome this contention is to appeal to 
reason, cite the facts and to point out that 
“you get what you pay for.” 

Fortunately, the facts belie the allegations. 
Social security is becoming more and more 
expensive. An individual's social security 
taxes in 1962—based on $4,800 of earnings— 
Will be $150.00 ($225.00 for the self- 
employed) and 6 years later—without any 
further increases in benefits they are 
Scheduled to be $222 per year with an 
equivalent amount paid by the employer. 

self-employed's social security taxes 

then amount to 6333 per year. For 
Many in the lower earnings levels social 
Security taxes already exceed personal income 
taxes. Next year, for example, a person earn- 
ing $60 a week and claiming 4 exemptions, 
including himself, pays $88.40 in Federal 
income tax and $97.50 in social security. 

Under HR. 4222 as outlined by Secretary 
Of Health, Education, and Welfare Ribicoff, 
the social security taxes levied on employees 
Would go up to $253—over a 70 percent in- 
Crease in 7 years and many believe that the 
Costs estimates of the Government health 
Care proposals are greatly understated. 

Interestingly enough, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare voiced the 
Opinion at the recent hearings on social 
Security in the Senate that a combined 
Social security employer-employee tax of 10 
bercent was about the upper limit of tax to 
Which the public would agree. Under pres- 
ent law the combined tax will go to 9% 
Percent by 1968 and under H.R. 4222 it would 
advance to 9% percent. There was some 
Jocular interchange at that juncture in the 
Senate hearings and it was suggested by 
Senator Byrn, the chairman of the Senate 

nce Committee that this one-fourth of 1 
Percent margin didn't leave very much for 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to do by way of increasing the expand- 
tng benefits during the rest of his stay in of- 

- The replied, followed by 
laughter, that— It looks like you and I are 
Boing to be out of business.” We'll see. 

As you may know the insurance industry 
actuaries dispute the cost estimates pro- 
duced by the administration and say that 
a Payroll tax of about 1.7 percent would be 
Tequired instead of the % percent planned 
by the sponsors of H.R. 4222. They estimate 
& first-year cost of $22 to $2.5 billion and 
ultimate cost of about $5.4 billion as con 
lio to the sponsors estimates of 61 bil- 

n now ahd up to $2.5 billion later. ‘I know 
the Life Insurance Association or Health In- 
Nane Institute (488 Madison Avenus, 

ew York, N.Y.) would be pleased to give 
You the careful documentation on this point, 

Of course, all but the most naive person 
tabected the proposed medical care benefits 

be just the beginning. Former Congress- 
2 Forand summed up the situation in 

anuary 1961 when he said “If we can only 
brenk through and get our foot inside the 
ioar, then we can expand the program after 
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Even the eligibility conditions in the cur- 
rent proposal build in pressure for expansion 
to younger ages. Only those over 65 would 
be eligible. 

Let us assume that two men work side by 
side—one age 65 and eligible for Govern- 
ment medical care—the other 64 or 63 or 
younger and not eligible. Both pay identi- 
cal social security taxes. Isn't it likely Con- 
gress must extend benefits to the younger 
man? 

Widows age 62-64 now drawing full social 
security benefits would be denied benefits. 
How long could that situation stand up? 

Clearly if apparent economic need is the 
criterion of the proponents for Government 
medicine, a better case can be made for some 
of the younger age groups or groups with 
large families as outlined earlier with re- 
spect to the “equivalent income” study. 

In fact, it is an absolute certainty that 
once the break is made to provide medical 
care benefits to those age 65 and over that 
irresistible pressures will make benefits 
available to all under the program. This 
was so with respect to the total elimination 
by Congress of the age 50 requirement with 
respect to permanent disability benefits. 

To try and convince the American people 
that this program will be confined to just 
the overage 65—and to just the benefits 
currently proposed doesn’t make sense. 
Like you, I have seen costs and benefits 
grow like Topsy in the past and I can't be- 
lieve they'll stop growing in the future. 


4. UNDERMINING OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
PRINCIPLES 


Today most of us support a sound social 
security program providing a basic floor of 
financial protection, and we probably would 
want to preserve the following three corner- 
stones on which it rests: 

(a) Social security benefits are paid only 
where there is a loss of job income, except 
for liberalizations in the retirement test. 

(b) Social security benefits bear some re- 
lationship to earnings and taxes based on 
those earnings. Those who pay higher taxes 
are entitled to higher benefits with weight- 
ing in favor of lower income levels. 

(c) Social security benefits are, paid in 
cash—providing a complete freedom of 
choice in expending the benefits. 

Any candid appraisal of the current pro- 
posed H.R. 4222 cannot help but admit that 
it violates all three of these principles. Per- 
haps the most serious threat is reduction in 
freedom of choice. This involves the sub- 
stitution of service benefits—unrelated to 
earnings or taxes paid—for the present cash 
benefits. 

5. QUALITY OF MEDICAL CARE 


We have prided ourselves in having the 
best medical care availgble. There has not 
been the lowering of care, the overcrowding, 
the waiting, the bickering. and the redtape 
associated with government-controlled medi- 
cine elsewhere. 

Recent reports indicate that there is a 2- 
to-3-year wait for elective surgery in Britain 
today. The British plan costs more than five 
times its original estimates. There are two 
to three Government clerks for each doctor. 
On an equivalent basis here, the Federal 
Government would have to hire nearly 2 
million more clerks. 


It is either just plain naive or dishonest to 
say that if medical care benefits are made a 
part of social security that there would be no 
Government supervision, control, or regula- 
tion on the practice of medicine or hospital 
services. The bill, H.R. 4222, to calm 
the fears of those interested in avoiding Gov- 
ernment control by excluding doctors and 
promising medical care “without interfering 
in any way with the free choice of physi- 
cians,” and “without the exercise of any 
Federal supervision or control over the prac- 
tice of medicine by any doctor or over the 
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manner in which medical services are pro- 
vided by any hospital.” 

However, the bill also immediately there- 
after specifically lists doctors working in hos- 
pitals who are included and then goes on to 
state that hospitals must meet such condi- 
tions of participation as the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare requires. 

This sounds very much like Government 
control to me—and should be expected if 
the Government Is going to pay the bill. 

Clearly, the quality of health care could 
not help but deteriorate if experience under 
other Government-controlled medicine is any 
guide at all 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


As you can see, the facts Just do not justify 
what we would all expect simply from listen- 
ing to the hysterical outpourings for medical 
care for the aged under social security. But 
that is not reason enough to relax. These 
facts and your opinions must be conveyed to 
those who do the voting in Congress. 

It seems clear that not only will our social 
security system be weakened and medical 
care suffer but also the over $7 billion annual 
health insurance business may be on the 
brink of disaster. 

Government expenditures for public wel- 
fare programs have expanded over 1,340 per- 
cent since 1940 (social insurance and related 
programs $1.58 billions to $22.8 in 1960). 
Federal income taxes begin at about 20 per- 
cent. Employee benefits now comprising al- 
most 23 percent of total payroll (legally re- 
quired benefits comprising 4.2 percent of that 
payroll). Combined social security taxes are 
now approaching 10 percent. With all this, 
it becomes clear that there is less and less 
stretch in the income of individuals and in 
available resources of employers to further 
expand voluntary plans if the government 
continues to take away increased taxes for 
compulsory plans. 

The Social Security Administration re- 
porting on a current survey of collectively 
bargained plans stated that 95 percent of 
employees—regardless of age—may maintain 
continuation of coverage after retirement. 
The growth of voluntary coverage of those 
over age 65 has been phenomenal since 
1952—faster than the growth in coverage of 
health insurance of the population as a 
whole. Compulsion is just not needed. 

This record demonstrates the continuing 
and growing public eonfidence in the volun- 
tary approach. The insurance industry has 
rejected and I hope will continue to reject 
the ideas of the few who would cut corners 
through the use of small print and capri- 
cious insurance cancellation when the need 
is the greatest. 

Today we have in place the means of as- 
suring adequate medical care for all. 

These means include existing and expand- 
ing voluntary health services at prices with- 
in the reach of nearly all. They include all 
existing public programs—genéral public as- 
sistance, and State medical assistance for 
the aged programs under the legislation 
passed by Congress in 1960. And lastly they 
include all the sources of income from sav- 
ings, pensions and social security benefits. 

If Congress believes that present social 
security cash benefits are not providing a 
“floor of protection” then the thing to do 
is to increase those cash benefits—not jeop- 
ardize the entire social security system, 
voluntary health insurance and the quality 
of medical care. 


Whether Congress passes compulsory 
health care benefits under social security 
depends on you. This is a job that cannot 
be delegated. You can encourage others to 
get the facts and take action but in the 
long run, it is your voice that counts. 


*See also “I Quit Socialized Medicine,” 
July 1961, Nation's Business. 


— 
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I am convinced that if we all pitch in now, 
undesirable government controlled medicine 
can be avoided and that we can continue 
to provide an ever-increasing amount of the 
best possible medical care within the frame- 
work of voluntary—not compulsory—action. 


Frankness in the White House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Columnist 
Courtney Sheldon has recently written 
a perceptive article for the Christian 
Science Monitor on President Kennedy 
and his handling of foreign affairs. 
Under unanimous consent, I include the 
article entitled “Frankness in the White 
House” in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

FRANKNESS IN THE WHITE HOUSE 
(By Courtney Sheldon) 

The frequency with which Kennedy 
administration officials emphasize the calcu- 
lated risks in the US. foreign policy is 


increasing. 

Since the time of the founding of the 
Republic, Presidents have at times had to 
choose between shades of gray. Black and 
white alternatives are fewer for the man in 
the White House than for the curbstone 
kibitzer. 

The difference between Mr. Kennedy and 
most other Presidents is that he is willing 
to admit, quite often, his policies may not 
work out. 

This frankness has obvious appeal to those 
who recognize the increasing complexities in 
foreign policy and admire modesty. 

Mr. Kennedy’s quick acceptance of the 
responsibility for the Cuban invasion de- 
bacle disarmed his critics. The President's 
popularity with the public is at an alltime 
high. 


Whatever the President’s motivations, his 
demeanor has proved good politics for now. 

“We are taking a chance in all of southeast 
Asia. We are taking a chance in other areas 
also,” President Kennedy told a press con- 
ference. 

This was in answer to a question on Laos: 
“It would seem that coalition governments 
lean toward Communist control. Are we then 
taking a chance in supporting a coalition- 
type government in southeast Asia?” 

The trend toward support of a coalition 
government in Laos began late in the Eisen- 
hower administration. But it is the Ken- 
nedy administration which has pushed it 
with vigor. 

The conviction grew gradually in Washing- 
ton officialdom that the Lao Government 
the United States backed was not popularly 
supported. Its military forces were not felt 
to be overly enthusiastic in battling with the 
Communist Pathet Lao. 

What had the millions in foreign aid, 
economic and military, pumped into Laos 
availed, it was asked. 

Another prime consideration in Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s thinking was the possibility of es- 
calation of a military struggle in a place of 
danger of being bogged down in intermin- 
able jungle warfare. 

The whole story of Laos has not yet been 
told. It probably won’t be until more is 
known of what actually went on behind 
the scenes in Moscow last year as well as in 
Washington. 
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It is well known the Communist Pathet 
Lao continued to grab territory in the face 
of Mr. Kennedy’s warning that the Western 
nations would not stand idly by and see 
Laos swallowed up. Republicans have criti- 
cized Mr. Kennedry for talking big and not 
following through. 

High officials here have subsequently ad- 
mitted the Communists, when they finally 
tacitly agreed to the cease-fire, could, if they 
wished, have swept through the entire 
country. 

What bearing the estrangement between 
the Communist Chinese and the Soviet 
Union had on the Lao situation is not 
known for certain. 

It is presumed the Soviets were more con- 
ciliatory with the West on Laos in order to 
keep Communist Chinese influence from 
spreading to Asia. 

Mr. Kennedy’s role in decisions on Laos 
is now becoming clearer, if reports from 
those who have recently interviewed him 
privately prove accurate. 

One newspaper columnist, Marquis Childs, 
came out of such an interview in the oval 
room, reported presidential moods, and 
passed along this as if it came from the 
President: 

“On Laos the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the Secretary of State favored going in with 
force supplied by the United States and the 
other SEATO powers. The President 
waited. He weighed the situation in the 
scales of his own judgment—the fact that 
it is a iandlocked, primitive jungle country 
with tribal people resistant to war. . 

“He decided for a neutral and independ- 
ent Laos and he is high in his praise of W. 
Averell Harriman for the success he has had 
thus far toward that goal, It may still fall, 
But the President believes that his judg- 
ment was right.” 

The surprise in this is that Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State, was on the side of using 
force in Laos. Several of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff members were known previously to 
have regretted Mr. Kennedy's decision to 
avoid military involvement. 

If it does turn out, when everyone’s side 
of the story is better known, that Mr, Ken- 
nedy, alone at the pinnacle of government, 
overruled his highest advisers—civilian and 
military—on whether to go to war in Laos, 
the fate of Laos would mean much to Mr. 
Kennedy's future. 


President Macapagal Promises To Pro- 
vide Progressive Leadership for the 
Philippine Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
November 14 of last year, the citizens of 
the Philippine Republic elected 51- 
year-old Diosdado Macapagal as their 
President to succeed Carlos P. Garcia. 
The latter leader, in many respects, pro- 
vided responsible government policies. 

The United States and the nations of 
the free world are indeed fortunate that 
the new President has advanced to the 
position of leader of one of those coun- 
tries strongest among the forces at- 
tempting to rid the world of commu- 
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Born of humble parents in a Pam- 
panga barrio on September 28, 1910, 
President Macapagal has dedicated his 
life to the betterment of the people of 
his nation. In a statement issued after 
he had learned the results of the elec- 
tion, the newly elected President said: 

I shall find reward, not in the accumula- 
tion of material wealth nor in the influence 
that comes from high position, but in the 
realization of a goal—the bringing about of 
a better life for the masses of our people. 


What he does for his people while serv- 
ing as President will be an extension of 
his many contributions made while a 
member of the Filipino Congress. He 
authored and sponsored for passage the 
present minimum wage law; wrote and 
sponsored the law creating the Agricul- 
tural Credit and Cooperative Financing 
Administration; and he is also respon- 
sible for the law creating the rural health 
units. He was also highly instrumental 
in many other articles of legislation 
which are by far too numerous to men- 
tion at this time. 

With respect to international affairs, 
President Macapagal is well equipped 
through experience to deal with any situ- 
ation which might arise. He served as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, led the Philippine dele- 
gation to the United Nations General 
Assembly, was a negotiator and signer of 
the United- States-Philippine Islands 
Mutual Defense Treaty, and was author 
and sponsor of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1952. 

The United States can be assured that 
the traditional ties of friendship between 
the two nations will continue to exist 
with President Macapagal’s administra- 
tion. 

In referring to the partnership of the 
two countries, President Macapagal said: 

I am proud to recall that I had a hand in 
the conclusion of the mutual security pact 
between the Philippines and the United 
States; being a member of the team that 
went with President Quirino to Washington 
to sign the treaty with President Truman. 
The mutual security pact has become the 
nerve center of Filipino-American defense 


against Communist aggression and expan- 
sionism. 


President Macapagal has also stated: 


I believe that if our Republic is to endure 
and our way of life is to triumph, our coun- 
try and our people must remain committed 
to the side of the free world led by the 
United States in the ceaseless struggle be- 
tween democracy and communism, 


Vital information about President 
Macapagal are brought forth in a recent 
article entitled “Freedom and Democracy 
Safe Under President Macapagal” in a 
special issue of Bataan magazine. 

The article, written by Diosdado M. 
Yap, editor and publisher of the maga- 
zinë, includes complete biographical 
data about the newly elected President 
as well as his views and actions on na- 
tional and international affairs. 

Because of the genuine friendship 
which exists between the citizens of our 
Nation and the people of the Philippine 
Islands, I suggest that every Member 
of Congress note with particular atten- 
tion this helpful article. 
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I ask unanimous consent to include 
this article in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. v 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

FREEDOM AND Democracy SAFE UNDER PRESI- 
DENT MACAPAGAL 
(By Diosdado M. Yap) 

Diosdado Macapagal, newly-elected Presi- 
dent of the Philippine Republic, was swept 
into ofice on a platform of honesty in 
government. 

The election of Diosdado Macapagal was 
& triumph of democrary in the Philippines. 
It was a true expression of the popular will. 
Macapagal is a true man of the people, sim- 
ple, guileless, and forthright. His complete 
integrity and honesty are among his best 
assets. He brings to his job boundless 
energy and a driving desire to improve the 
lot of the common people. His record has 
shown him to be a man of action, bold, 
Tesourseful and imaginative when he is con- 
vinced that he is fighting for a good cause. 

With an unblemished reputation for per- 
Sonal honesty during his service in the 
Bureau of Lands, the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, in the Congress and as Vice Presi- 
dent, the Liberal Party’s leader has always 
been deeply concerned with’ the welfare of 
the common man and always has been, and 
still is, convinced that the government 
should not be dominated by the entrenched 
Wealthy elements of the country. 

If proof were needed of the political ma- 
turity of the 28,000,000 Filipino people and 
of the vitality of democratic institutions in 
the Philippines, the overwhelming victory 
Of Macapagal provided it. Although feelings 
Tan high during the campaign the conduct 
Of the election itself was, as a whole, exem- 
Plary. There was no systematic attempt at 
intimidation, and if such an attempt had 

made it could not have succeeded. One 
of the most e features of the 
elections was the intense and spontaneous 
interest of the rank and file of the citizenry 
in assuring the unhampered expression of 
the popular will. The election of Macapagal 
Was a vindication of the faith in the capacity 
Of the Filipino people to govern themselves 

& manner worthy of free men, 

Not the least of the manifestations of 
Self-discipline and of respect for the sover- 
eign will of the people was the fact that 

nt Carlos P, Gracia conceded the 
election of Macapagal soon after the Philip- 
Pine Congress formally proclaimed him the 
Winner of the November 14, 1961, presi- 
dential elections. 

new President's Reform Movement 
emphasizes the need to minimize the cost 
ot an election. Overspending in a 
Campaign, he says, is one of the most im- 
Portant causes of graft and corruption. He 
Points out that a politician who has spent 
henyily to get elected will likely use his office 
to recoup his election expenses. 

As the second Liberal Party President 
Since Manuel Roxas, founder of the party, 

apagal feels that the party is now 
Tonger in its organization than ever before. 
ri! basic local strength, its solidarity and 
alth in the righteousness of its cause all 
Contribute to this strength, he says. 
ce new President himself, was born of 
umble parents in a Pampanga barrio on 
September 28, 1910, He grew up in poverty. 
s he has never forgotten. Hence, his 
Concern. for the common man. 

Through rigid self-denial, courage and 
Persistence, Diosdado Macapagal Hbtalned an 
€ducation. He was a valedictorian in ele- 
Mentary school. He was second highest in 
his high school class. He holds degrees of 
doctor of laws and doctor of philosophy 
n economics. When he took the Philippine 
Bar Examination, he came out No. 1. 
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Many times during his scholastic career, he 
received several gold medals, numerous 
awards for excellence in oratory and debat- 
ing, a proficiency which has served him in- 
valuably in his political career. 
DISTINGUISHED LEGISLATOR 

During his terms in the congress, where 
he was chosen one of the best congressmen 
each year, and the top one in the third 
congress, he served on the appropriations 
committee, the committee on commerce 
and industry, ways and means committee, 
the committee on economic planning, the 
committee on banks, currency and corpora- 
tions, the special committee for the revision 
of the Bell trade act. In addition he was 
a member of the Philippine economic mis- 
sion to the United States in 1954, and still 
serves as vice president of the Free Enter- 
prise Society of the Philippines, a Job he took 
over in 1955. 

President-elect Macapagal also has exten- 
sive experience in diplomacy. He started 
out in the department of foreign affairs as 
an assistant in the law division in 1946. 
The next year he was named Chief of the 
Division. 

In 1948, he served as chief negotiator with 
Great Britain for the return of the Turtle 
Islands to the Philippines. He put in a stint 
in W m as second secretary of the 
new republic's Embassy in 1948. In 1949, 
he was named counsellor on legal affairs and 
treaties of the department of foreign affairs. 

From 1950 to 1953 the President-elect was 
chairman of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, He has been chairman of the 
Philippine delegation to the United Nations 
General Assembly, was a negotiator and sign- 
er of the United States-Philippine Islands 
Mutual Defense Treaty and author and spon- 
sor of the Foreign Service Act of 1952, which 
bears his name. 

VICTORY STATEMENT OF MACAPAGAL 


President Diosdado Macapagal, upon learn- 
ing of the results of the election, issued the 
following statement: 

“I am overwhelmed with joy, not for my- 
self but for the masses of our people whose 
burden and cause we have assumed unto our- 
selves. 

“I want to thank the people for this clear 
demonstration of faith in my leadership and 
for granting the Liberal Party another op- 
portunity to be the instrument of their will. 

“The campaign is over. The task of build- 
ing the nation now begins. National leader- 
ship is a rare opportunity and not given to 
many, It is a rare and serious burden 
granted but to a few. The concommitants 
of leadership include honor, duty, responsi- 
bility, authority, and dedication. The proper 
exercise thereof calls for the best in a man 
and the utmost in sacrifice and self-denial. 
At its best, it is the highest honor a people 
can grant to any man. At its worst, it is the 
loneliest of all tasks. 

“For my part, I am prepared to assume the 
full weight of my position. I shall not shirk 
my duty, I shall not fear to fulfill my sworn 
duties and obligations regardless of human 
and personal considerations. I shall seek 
nothing for myself and my family. 

“I shall find reward, not in the accumula- 
tion of material wealth nor in the influence 
that comes from high position, but in the 
realization of a goal—the bringing about of 
a better life for the masses of our people. 

“With all the help of Divine Providence 
and the continued faith of our people, I shall 
not fail.” 

Dealing with the issue of graft and dis- 
honesty in government, Diosdado Macapagal 
pledged himself to observe in office what he 
called the “principle of command responsi- 
bility.” 

Under this principle, he sald, “I expressly 
hold myself responsible, morally, and politi- 
cally, to the people, for malfeasance by mem- 
bers of my Cabinet, for the acts of my family 
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and intimates, for the general state of moral- 
ity of the Government, and for failure to take 
prompt and vigorous action.” 

Maximo V. Soliven, eminent and popular 
publisher of one of the leading metropolitan 
dailies of the Philippines, the Evening News, 
in an exclusive article while appears in the 
Philippines Free Press of October 21, 1961, 
stated that “* He (Macapagal) has 
sworn, if elected, to abolish ‘pork barrel,’ 
eliminate patronage, respect the career civil 
service, and revitalize the educational 
system.” 

Dr. Macapagal defines his foreign policy as 
a continuing partnership with the United 
States, adherence to the principles of the 
United Nations, reliance on collective secu- 
rity, resistance to Communist expansion, ef- 
fectivé relations with Asian neighbors, and 
expanding relationship with the rest of the 
free world, Macapagal will need a generous 
measure of understanding, sympathy, and as- 
sistance from America in performing this 
job. I am sure these will not be withheld 
from him. 

His domestic policy consists of “carrying 
out the proper policies and measures of good 
government for which the Liberal Party has 
painstakingly prepared itself during its days 
of defeat and weakness.” 

“Furthermore,” he says, “the Liberal Party 
has leaders qualified * * and capable. 
They are leaders whose strength has 
already been tested successfully.” 

Speaking on the radio in 1959, the vigorous 
(51-year-old) new chief executive predicted 
his victory at the polls 2 years later. 

“Surveying the political situation, the odds 
to be expected, and every possible political 
development,” he said at that time, “I can 
hazard the statement to our partymen and 
to the people that, with the existing solidar- 
ity of the party maintained, our victory in 
1961, by the grace of the divine providence, 
will be easier than the hardfought and pre- 
carious victory that we attained in the 
preparatory election of 1959.” 

Macapagal might be an unknown public 
school teacher today if he had taken a teach- 
ing job offered him on his graduation from 
high school in 1929. It was a tempting offer, 
and the school supervisor put a little 
pressure on by telling the future President 
that the time had come to start earning in 
order to help his parents who had sacrificed 
so much in order to provide him with an 
education. 

Life was rough for the future solon when 
he turned down the offer and decided in- 
stead to go to Manila and continue his stud- 
ies. After completing 2 years of preparatory 
law at the University of Manila, he was ad- 
vised by a university doctor to quit his 
studies because of undernourishment. 

Returning to Pampanga, the boy regained 
his health and spent a short period appearing 
on the stage with the man who was later to 
become his brother-in-law, Rogelio de la 
Rosa, who later was to become a famous Ta- 
galog movie star and a famous member of 
the Philippine Senate. 

De la Rosa was instrumental in alding his 
lifelong friend to the top position in the 
Philippines, as was former newspaper col- 
umnist and now mayor of Manila, Arsenio 
Lacson, who acted as campaign manager. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Numerous articles have been written, and 
so much has been sald about Diosdado Ma- 
capagal that a mere recitation of his accom- 
plishment and record in the service of his 
people does not suffice to properly do justice 
to the man. It is inescapable that any men- 
tion of Macapagal must perforce be linked 
with the hopes, expectations, and aspirations 
of the Filipino people for a government truly 
dedicated and responsive to their needs, For 
there is a compelling force which irresistibly 
attracts the masses to this man whose uphill 
struggle for his rightful place inspires at 
once hope, faith, and respect. 
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Born of humble parents in a barrio in 
Pampanga on September 28, 1910, he grew 
up amid abject poverty in surroundings 
demonstrative of the plight of the common 
man. With courage, persistence, and rigid 
self-denial, he engaged In the relentless pur- 
suit of an education, the realization of 
which he had constantly dreamed about 
whether he was tending to carabaos during 
the day or catching frogs for food at night 
in barrio San Nicolas Ist, Lubao, Pampanga. 

In the acquisition of his doctor of laws and 
doctor of philosophy in economics degrees, 
he set a standard which is unmatched by 
politicians in the Philippines. Indeed, his 
notable scholastic record was a portent of 
what was to come in his distinguished pro- 
fessional and official career. He was a vale- 
dictorian in elementary school, obtained 
second highest honors in high school, topped 
the bar examinations upon finishing his law 
course, and was many times the recipient of 
gold medal awards for excellence in oratory 
and debating. He was the captain of the 
Filipino debating team which met the visit- 
ing round-the-world debaters from the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1934. 

His election to the vice presidency of the 
Philippines in the 1957 elections wherein he 
polled the highest number of votes among all 
the candidates seeking national positions is 
unprecedented in Philippine political history. 
In congratulating him for the spectacular 
victory against his Nacionalista Party rival, 
President Garcia said; “Your victory under 
the circumstances has no precedent in our 
political history and I have found none in 
American politics.” 

Not many appeared surprised at the politi- 
cal phenomenon which he proved to be in 
the 1957 elections. Indeed, it can truly be 
said that his victory was anticipated—that it 
was due in recognition of his talents, un- 
impeachable honesty and integrity, and gen- 
uine solicitude for the masses. 

The welfare of the common man had 
always been his constant obsession and the 
most significant feature of his legislative 
work, thus his p of such bills as 
the minimum wage law, the law creating the 
Agricultural Credit and Cooperative Financ- 
ing Administration, laws creating the rural 
health units, rural banks, barrio councils 
with power to enact barrio ordinances, and 
other legislation designed to ameliorate the 
plight of the masses. 

It is no source of wonder then that many 
citizens of the Philippines repose their hopes 
for reforms and leadership in him. In the 
brief time since his assumption of the Lib- 
eral Party Presidency he has displayed or- 
ganizing ability of the highest order, build- 
ing for his party an intricate and business- 
like machine covering the length and breadth 
of the archipelago. 

In his public career, he is widely respected 
for two outstanding qualities: an incorrup- 
tive integrity and an abiding concern for 
the common people, from whom he sprung. 
The late President Ramon Magsaysay told a 
delegation in 1954: “I like Dadong because 
he is honest and a man of the masses." 

In his Philippine Free Press article of June 
15, 1957, a distinguished Filipino journalist 
and radio commentator, Mr. Leon O. Ty, 
wrote: 

“One of the few ruthlessly honest elective 
Officials that we have today is the personable 
Congressman from the First District of Pam- 
panga, Diosdado Macapagal. He is finish- 
ing his second term in Congress but mate- 
rially he has nothing to show for the 8 years 
that he has been a political bigshot. The 
Liberal Party to which he belongs was at 
the acme ot power when Dadong Macapagal 
won a congressional seat in 1949. The Lib- 
eral Party continued to lord it over the 
Nacionalista until 1953 but one will look in 
vain for proof of any kind to show that he 
utilized his office to advance his financial 
interest. 
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“The most significant feature of his legis- 
lative work is that he has always worked for 
passage of laws that would benefit the com- 
mon man. There is no doubt that his heart 
is with the masses, as borne out by the bills 
which he sponsored during his incumbency. 
The Pampanga solon authored, sponsored 
and fought—against stiff opposition from 
certain colleagues—on the House floor for 
the passage of the present minimum wage 
law, Together with the former lawmaker 
from Tarlac, Jose Feliciano, and Augurio 
Abeto of Negro Occidental, Dadong wrote 
and sponsored the law creating the Agricul- 
tural Credit and Cooperative Financing Ad- 
ministration (ACCFA). He also authored 
the law creating the rural health units. 

“Other pieces of legislation which he either 
authored or cosponsored are those which 
provide for the establishment of rural 
banks; the creation of the P20-million com- 
munal irrigation revolving fund; and estab- 
lishment of barrio councils which have power 
to enact barrio ordinances. In order to en- 
able the government to acquire big landed 
estates for distribution to the landless, 
Macapagal introduced a bill which is now a 
law—providing for the exchange of govern- 
ment property with private estates, especially 
those in Luzon, in order to help facilitate 
the construction of more barrio roads he also 
introduced a bill, which likewise became a 
law, providing that the national government 
would defray 60 percent of the cost of con- 
struction while the municipal government 
would foot the rest of the expenses. 

“The original authorship of the bill pro- 
viding for a 5-day week for government em- 
ployees belongs to Congressman Macapagal. 
He introduced the bill during the opening 
of the second congress. His measure was 
taken up in the senate by a prolabor 
senator who succeeded in having it enacted 
into law.“ 

The entire life story of Diosdado Macapagal 
reads like something written by Horatio 
Alger. In the United States it has always 
been the  log-cabin-to-the-White-House 
theme (which has happened), but today in 
the Philippines it’s “from nipa shack to 
Malacanan.““ 


PRESIDENT Drosdapbo MACAPAGAL 


The story of Diosdado Macapagal, a man 
of humble beginnings and high intellectual 
caliber is highlighted by enviable achieve- 
ments as law practitioner, educator, legal 
assistant in the office of the President, for- 
eign affairs expert, economist, legislator, op- 
position leader, and Vice President of the 
Philippines for 4 years. 

Born of humble parents in a barrio in 
Pampanga on September 28, 1910, he grew 
up amid abject poverty in surroundings 
demonstrative of the plight of the common 
man. With courage, persistence, and rigid 
self-denial, he engaged in the relentless pur- 
suit of an education, the realization of which 
he had constantly dreamed about whether 
he was tending to carabaos d the day 
or catching frogs for food at night in his 
native barrio in San Nicolas, Lubao, Pam- 
panga. 

Macapagal set a standard which is un- 
matched by politicians in the Philippines 
when he obtained two doctorate degrees— 
doctor of laws and doctor of philosophy in 
economics. His notable scholastic record was 
a portent of what was to come in his distin- 
guished professional and political career, He 
was a valedictorian in elementary school, ob- 
tained second highest honors in high school, 
topped the Philippine bar examination upon 
finishing his law course, and was many times 
the recipient of gold medal awards for excel- 
lence in oratory and debating. 

The welfare of the common man had al- 
ways been his constant obsession and the 
most significant feature of his legislative 
work, thus sponsoring such bills as the mini- 
mum wage law, the law creating the agricul- 
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tural credit and cooperative financing admin- 
istration, laws creating the rural health 
units, rural banks, barrio councils to enact 
barrio ordinances, and other legislations de- 
signed to ameliorate the sad plight of the 
masses. s 

In the brief time that he assumed the 
leadership of the Liberal Party, he displayed 
organizing ability of tħe highest order, build- 
ing for his party an intricate and business- 
like machine covering the length and breadth 
of the archipelago. It can truly be said that 
his victory, as predicted by experienced polit- 
ical observers, was due to the universal re- 
spect and admiration of the Filipino people 
for his talents, for his unimpeachable hon- 
esty and integrity, and genuine solicitude 
for the masses, 

The cornerstone of Macapagal's foreign 
policy as defined by the Liberal Party, con- 
sists of the following: (1) continuing part- 
nership with the United States, (2) adher- 
ence to the United Nations, (3) reliance on 
collective security, (4) resistance to Com- 
munist expansion, (5) effective relations 
with our Asian neighbors, and (6) expand- 
ing relationship with the rest of the free 
world. 

Macapagal is married to Evangelina Maca- 
raeg of Pangasinan. They have two chil- 
dren: Maria Gloria, 13; and Diosdado, Jr., 
10, The President has two children by his 
first marriage, Maria Cielo, 20, and Arturo, 
18. 

Pertinent data on his record of accom- 
plishments follows: 

Legal career: Assistant attorney, Ross, 
Laurence, Selph, and Carrascoso, 1937-40; 
senior partner, Macapagal & Eusebio, 1946; 
senior partner, Macapagal, Punsalan & 
Yabut, 1949; senior partner, Diosdado Maca- 
pagal & Associates, 1954 to present time 
(now on leave); president, Philippine Law- 
yers Association, 1947-49; professor, college 
of law, UST, 1941-49; professor, postgradu- 
ate school, UST, 1950 to date. 

General public career: Clerk, bureau of 
lands, 1950-51; legal assistant, Malacanan, 
1941; various positions, department of for- 
eign affairs, 1946-48 (see diplomatic career); 
elected congressman, 1949-53, reelected 
congressman, 1953-57; chosen every year 
1 of the 10 best congressmen by the press 
from 1949 to 1957 and the best solon in the 
third congress (1954-57); elected Vice 
President of the Philippines, 1957-61. 

Diplomatic career: Assistant, law division, 
department of foreign affairs, 1946; chief, 
law division, department of foreign affairs, 
1947; chief negotiator with Britain for the 
return of Turtle Islands to the Philippines, 
1948; second secretary, Philippine Embassy, 
Washington, D.C., 1948; counselor on legal 
affairs and treaties, department of foreign 
affairs, 1949; chairman, house committee on 
foreign affairs, 1950-53; delegate, Southeast 
Asia Conference, 1950; chairman, Philippine 
delegation, General Assembly, United Na- 
tions, Paris, 1951 (when he distinguished 
himself in debates with Andrei Vishinski of 
Russia); delegate, General Assembly, United 
Nations, New York, 1950; negotiator and 
signer, United States-Philippine Islands 
Mutual Defense Treaty, San Francisco, 
Calif.; author and sponsor of Foreign Serv- 
ice Act (Republic Act 708, 1952), known as 
Macapagal Act. 

Economic career: Member, house commit- 
tee on appropriations, 1950-56; member, 
committee on commerce and industry; 
member, committee on ways and means; 
member, committee on economic planning; 
member, committee on banks, currency, 
and corporations; member, special com- 
mittee for the revision and of the Bell Trade 
Act, 1953; member, Philippine economic 
mission to the United States, 1954; vice 
president, free enterprise society of the 
Philippines, 1955 to date. 
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A Tribute to Our Flag—“Old Glory 
Speaks” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, a 
friend of mine and a veteran of World 
War I, Mr. Amos F. Hurley, of Los An- 
geles, Calif., has composed the following 
under the title of “Old Glory Speaks.” 

Because of its reverence for the flag 
of the United States and because it con- 
tains reference to many very important 
historical events in the life of our Na- 
tion, it occurred to me that it was very 
appropriate for insertion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In addition to his service to the Na- 
tion in World War I, Mr. Amos F, Hur- 
ley has devoted much of his time to con- 
structive and beneficial civic affairs. I 
am pleased to submit herewith his com- 
position titled “Old Glory Speaks”: 

OLD GLORY SPEAKS 
(By Amos F. Hurley) 

I am the fiag of the United States of 
America. 

I was conceived in the dreams of liberty 
and in the hopes of freedom, I was designed 
by the hands of Betsy Ross and her sewing 
basket was my cradle. Though I was never 
an orphan, I was adopted by the Continental 


ànd destined fo bring to all mankind a new 


concept of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. I have been many places and 
have seen many things. I have witnessed 
every event of American history. I was 
there when they fired the shot heard around 
the world. I was there in the late twilight at 
Fort McHenry and Francis Scott 
Key to write the immortal “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” now our national anthem. 

I saw Molly Pitcher take the cannon swab 
from the hands of her dead husband and 
help carry on the fight for freedom. I felt 
the biting cold at Valley Forge, and gave 
warmth and comfort to General Washington 
and his tired and hungry Continental Army. 

I rode with Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys. I saw the signal that 
Started the midnight ride of Paul Revere. 

I was flown above the decks of Old Iron- 
sides, and from the masts of the Yankee 
and the China Clippers. I blazed the trail 
with Daniel Boone and Davy Crockett. I 
led the settlers coming west and crossed 
Death Valley in a covered wagon. 

I was carried through the halls of Monte- 
Zuma to the shores of Tripoli by the 
U.S. Marines. Once I fell to the ground 
at Custer’s Last Stand, and there were no 
living hands left to pick me up. I galloped 
up the slopes of San Juan Hill with Teddy 

elt and the Rough Riders of the 
U.S. Cavalry. I stayed with the boys until 
it was over, over there, and on the battlefields 
of the Marne, Chateau-Thierry, St. Mihiel, 
and the Argonne Forest. I saw many of the 
Youth and manhood of our Nation fall and 
lie still in death: they had given their last 
full measure of devotion. The war was over 
for them forever, and I kept my lonely vigil 
Over their graves and stayed to watch the 
Poppies grow amid the crosses, row on row, 
in Flanders Fields. I was raised by five 
brave men during the “hell” of Iwo Jima. I 
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wave farewell to the four immortal chaplains 
who went down with their ship and to hon- 
ored glory. 

I am many things to many people. I am 
an inseparable link in the chain that binds 
men to God and country; each link welded 
in the fires of purity by the sacred hands 
of God, himself. And because I am on the 
side of God, the godless would destroy me, 
but they dare not, because I am protected 
by the mighty land armies of the Nation, 
the powerful and deadly fleet of the Navy, 
and the screaming eagles of the Air Force, 
watching and waiting to swoop down and 
destroy anything that would harm me. 

To some, I am yesterday, today, and to- 
morrow; to others I am a glorious child, to 
some a grand old man or a most gracious 
lady. I have several names. I am called the 
Red, White and Blue, the Star-Spangled 
Banner, the Stars and Stripes, but I am most 
commonly known by a nickname given me 
by an old sea captain, who called me Old 
Glory. 

I have not changed much in my 185 years. 
I still have my original 13 stripes, but as 
each State came into the Union a new star 
was proudly added to the constellation of my 
blue field. It started with 13 stars, now 
there are 50. 

Many more things I would like to tell you, 
but we haven't time, but I do want to see 
you again. I am easy to find. I am every- 
where. I am in the homes of the poor, in 
the mansions of the rich, in Independence 
Hall with the Declaration of Independence 
and the Liberty Bell. I am in the White 
House with the President, I am in all the 
churches, cathedrals, and synagogues, in the 
Council of the Boy and Girl Scouts of 
America, in all the schools where they pledge 
allegiance to me. 

I draped the caskets of our Nation's heroes, 
borne to their last resting place; the caskets 
of Presidents, generals, admirals, humble 
privates, and the Unknown Soldier. Wher- 
ever freemen gather, whever there is Justice, 
equality, faith, hope, charity, truth, or broth- 
erly love, there, too, am I. A short while ago 
I was flown over the Nation's Capital, gazing 
proudly across the land of the free and wav- 
ing to the homes of the brave; then I was 
lowered and given by a grateful nation to 
a great Congressman, who brought me across 
the continent to the shores of the Pacific, 
and presented me to a group of veterans of 
World War I, at Patriotic Hall in the City of 
the Angels to become their official flag, and 
with fitting ceremonies, was carried by tired 
old hands and posted in a place of honor 
near the Holy Bible and there I shall remain 
until (like the old soldier) I'll just fade 
away and be retired by time alone, and may 
history never write my obituary for I am 
the Stars and Stripes forever. 

I am Old Glory. 


Unrealities of the President’s Budget 
Cited by Dallas Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 


ing editorial from the Dallas Morning 
News, Dallas, Tex., is must reading for 
every Member of Congress. The fallacies 
in the budget just presented by the ad- 
Ministration are glaringly exposed in 
this fine piece of writing: 
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Mr. Kennepy’s DREAM WORLD 


Only one word can describe the “balanced” 
budget which President Kennedy presented 
to Congress yesterday: “Incredible.” It isn't 
that we doubt that things will turn out as 
the President has predicted they will. It 
just ain't going to happen—period. 

Every budget has two sides, income and 
dutgo. Almost everyone who has taken more 
than a cursory glance at the President's 
budget message ean see clearly how things 
shape up on both sides of this ledger. 

In respect to the outgo, figures for current 
obligations and additional expenditures leave 
little room for doubt, if Congress should 
follow the President's requests. If any doubt 
exists on this side of the ledger, it is that 
the expenses will remain within the $92.5 
billion limit prescribed by the President. 

On the other side, the situation is quite 
different. Not only are the proposed figures 
for income extremely doubtful, but they 
depend on events and factors which are not 
within the President's power to control. 

Let's take a quick look at some of the ele- 
ments which make up both sides of this 
record peacetime budget. 

Under expenses, the budget calls for in- 
creases of $1.5 billion for defense, $1.3 billion 
for space research, $200 million for foreign 
aid, $400 million for health, labor, and wel- 
fare, $400 million for education, and $200 
million for natural resources. 

These, bear in mind, are only a few of 
the items, and represent the increases in 
each, not the total expenditure. 

Under income are some “iffy” items. The 
biggest is the expected rise in Government 
receipts from individual and corporate in- 
come taxes. Mr. Kennedy expects an increase 
of $11 billon, based on an unprecedented rise 
in individual and corporate profits. 

An increase of taxable income of these pro- 
portions has never happened in peacetime. 
The last time Government tax receipts rose 
to this extent was in 1943, as a result of 
a great boost in wartime industry and a large 
increase in tax rates. 

The President is depending on an easing 
of the Berlin crisis which would allow troops 
recalled to duty last fall to return home by 
June 30. The budget calls for a lowering of 
troop strength by approximately 200,000 and 
if this can't be accomplished you can add 
at least another billion to expenses for their 
pay and maintenance. 

The President is counting on a drop in 
unemployment next year from the present 
6.1 percent level to 4 percent—an optimisitc 
outlook, at best. He is anticipating that 
Congress will enact a new farm bill—not even 
presented yet—which will cut spending by 
one-half billion. 

The balance also depends upon congres- 
sional approval of postal rate increases, in- 
cluding a 6-cent letter charge, which will 
provide $600 million in additional revenue. 
Commerce and transportation will be de- 
creased by $400 million, it is predicted, and 
veterans’ benefits will be cut by $300 million. 

If all of these improbable predictions 
should come true, the President may be able 
to balance his budget. But even at that he 
will be neglecting one very important item— 
the national debt. 

If the coming year is as prosperous as Mr. 
Kennedy anticipates, then some of the added 
income certainly should go toward paying 
off that debt. 

Last year alone, $7 billion was added to 
this burden. It is interesting to note also 
that one of the major items in the budget 
message is for $9.4 billion to pay off this 
year’s interest on that debt—or more than 
10 cents on every dollar to be spent. 

Instead of moving to reduce this burden, 
the President is asking Congress to raise the 
debt limit by $10 billion—a move in precisely 
the wrong drection. 

“Incredible” is the word. 
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Political Roadshow Breaks Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, during the interval between the ses- 
sions of this Congress, the American 
people were treated, if that term is 
proper, to a traveling political roadshow, 
sponsored by the administration, de- 
signed to build support for the legisla- 
tive proposals which it has offered. This 
propagandizing trip was billed as an at- 
tempt by administration leaders to hear 
the views of the people. The St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat’s Marsh Clark attended 
the St. Louis chapter of the White House 
Regional Conferences and described how 
the New Frontier seeks information from 
the grassroots. His report. Words Can't 
Describe White House Parley,” follows: 
[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Nov. 10, 

1961] 
Worps CAN'T DESCRIBE Warre HOUSE PARLEY 
(By Marsh Clark) 

The pursuit and capture of descriptive ad- 
jectives is the way writers make a living, but 
they would all go broke if they had to de- 
pend full time on covering such wanting 
dull events as this week's White House 
Regional Conference here. 

The conference had a peculiar and 
nebulous quality that made it difficult to 
describe. About the best adjective the 
writer could apply to it would be bla.“ al- 
though he would have to strain himself a 
bit to be that chivalrous. 

The conference was attended by a verit- 
able legion of Federal Government officials 
from W D. O., and it occasioned the 
amount of long-winded talk you might ex- 
pect from anyone who came such a long 
way. 


PARTY VIEWS 


The Republicans criticized the conference 
in numerous press releases, saying it was 
merely a device used by the Kennedy admin- 
istration to propagandize its program. The 
Democrats defended it, naturally, stating 
they were anxious to feel the public pulse, 
walk barefooted over the grassroots, refresh 
themselves at the public fountainhead, et 
cetera. 


During breaks in the conference, news- 
men talked in the corridors of Kiel audi- 
torium rather disconsolately, trying to locate 
an adjective or two to properly describe the 
proceedings. 


This much can be said: If the adminis- 
tration Intended to use the conference as a 
means of brainwashing the public to any 
great extent, it failed. 

If it intended to eyoke an outpouring of 
public testimony on domestic problems, it 
falled, too. 

MEETING DISJOINTED 

The conference was so disjointed in pres- 
entation that its point was lost, either in 
the hurricane of speeches or somewhere be- 
neath the mountain of literature dis- 
tributed. 

In the course of two short afternoons 
(with most of that time shot by the speech- 
ifying), the conference attempted to dis- 
cuss almost every domestic issue of any 
consequence. 

There were paneis of Federal experts op- 
erating simultaneously in almost every 
cubbyhole in Kiel. In some rooms, the 
panel members seemed to outnumber the 
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audience. In every room, the panel mem- 
bers found it necessary to deliver them- 
selves of speeches concerning the Federal 
programs within their area of responsibility. 

After they had finished , the ses- 
sions were opened for questions in the short 
time remaining. But no effort was made 
to schedule the questions. The result was 
that many questioners made little speeches 
of their own or wandered far afield from the 
particular domestic problem their panel 
was supposed to solve, 

With rare exceptions, there were no give- 
and-take discussions. If the panel mem- 
bers go back to Washington and attempt to 
report to President Kennedy on what people 
at the grassroots are thinking, they had bet- 
ter know how to write fiction. 

SUESTANCE OF QUESTIONS 


On one occasion, a prominent St. Louis 
County doctor tried to interrogate the panel 
members and the substance of his questions 
made it plain he was opposed to the Ken- 
nedy administration’s program in that par- 
ticular feld. 

He was summarily and rudely cut off and 
his question left unanswered. 

On another occasion, a questioner was 
told by a Washington official “write me a 
letter about that one,” hardly the way to 
bring about a free exchange of ideas on 
current topics. 

Nobody would argue with the conference 
if, indeed, it was designed to get Washing- 
ton officials away from their desks and give 
them an opportunity to listen to the people. 

But as soon as any element of propa- 
gandizing enters into it, such a conference 
is removed from the holy, bipartisan at- 
mosphere with which its sponsors tried to 
surround it. 

Of the fact that there was a certain 
amount of propagandizing on behalf of the 
administration there can be no serious 
question. 

Indeed, this was frankly admitted in so 
many words’ by Jack T. Conway, a Federal 
official who made the keynote speech. 

Referring to President Kennedy’s campaign 
pledge to get this country moving again, Mr. 
Conway said he and others have been work- 
ing day and night since January to get this 
country moving again and came to tell St. 
Louis all about it. 

Health, Education, and Welfare Secretary 
Ribicoff made three speeches during the con- 
ference and two of them were pleas for pub- 
lic support of two pet Kennedy projects— 
Federal aid to education, and medical care 
for aged persons under social security. 

And of the fact that the conference failed 
to provide the Washington road show with 
any significant amount of grassroots’ senti- 
ment there can also be no serious question. 

The sponsors should have taken. a cue 
from last year's Democratic National Com- 
mittee platform hearings, one of which was 
held here. The sessions lasted more than a 
couple hours and there was a minimum of 
filibustering by the panel members. 

Witnesses were scheduled in advance, 
There were experts by the dozens and there 
were plain old people off the street and all 
got a chance to say something. Information 
flowed from the public to the panel, not 
from the panel to the public. The Demo- 
cratic National Committee picked up the 
tab, in refreshing contrast to this week's 
conference. : 

CONFERENCE ENDS 

Anyway, the conference broke up here 
this week and the participants left town, 
some late Wednesday, some early Thursday, 
riding away to the airport, some of them in 
city fire department cars. 

Perhaps the most appropriate thing said 
at the conference was uttered by Commerce 

Hodges, in acknowl his 
gracious introduction by Governor Dalton at 
the concluding session, What he said might 
apply to the conference Itself. 
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When he was working his way through 
school, he recounted he was waiting on 
tables and served up some piping-hot por- 
ridge to a table. One student put the hot 
cereal in his mouth, then spat it out, spray- 
ing the stuff all over. 

Unabashed by his act, the student turned 
to young Hodges and exclaimed. 

“You know, some damn fools would have 
swallowed that stuff.” 


What Goes on Here, Anyway? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the New 
York Daily News of January 29. 

It brings to light vividly and factual- 
ly the strange performances of the 
State Department in censoring speeches 
by the military. 

After reading a few portions of the 
censored speeches one begins to wonder 
just whose side we are on, and one be- 
comes equally sure of which side the 
faceless mass in our State Department 
is on. This is all very disturbing and 
is of course quite incomprehensible to 
our remaining friends and allies in 
Europe and South America. 

The editorial follows: 

War Gors on HERE, ANYWAY? 


“I believe that tf we surrender certain of 
our rights today, then inevitably, and soon, 
we shall lose what rights remain.” 

Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, Army Re- 
search and Development Chief, wanted to 
include the above statement in a speech he 
delivered October 10, 1961. 

Unnamed persons in the Defense and State 
Dopartments ordered the sentence cut of the 
speech when they cleared it for delivery. 
It was in conflict, they said, with Public Af- 
fairs Directive No. 18 on foreign policy. 

This directive apparently seeks to 
a principle proved true throughout recorded 
human 2 

The censoring of Trudeau's speech became 
public last week, as the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee’s investigation of the muzg- 
zling of military men got underway. 

Numerous other incidents of such censor- 
ship were bared by the subcommittee— 
chairman, Senator Jon Srennis, Democrat, 
of Mississippi—at the same time. Trudeau 
is a vigorous anti-Communist—who believes 
in denouncing communism at every oppor- 
tunity and in the plainest English, and 
therefore is hated by professional liberals 
and anti-anti-Communists. 

On another occasion (January 31, 1961), 
General Trudeau wanted to say in a speech: 

“Beyond a shadow of a doubt, your coun- 
try and mine are the prime targets of a 
worldwide, allout offensive of world com- 
munism. This offensive has forced nations 
that glory in free institutions to join in 
defending these priceless values. This is 
why—and the simple, sole and irrefutable 
reason—we and our allies arm—to counter 
the Communist threat. Since the days of 
the bloody Red Revolution, the Soviets have 
ceaselessly increased their weapon capabili- 
ties against the day when, in Khrushchev's 
words, they ‘will bury us.“ 

ANTI-RED GAGGED BY BUREAUCRATS 

This entire p statement of a 

truth known to everybody who knows what 
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goes on in the world, and a truth every Amer- 
ican should know—was cut out of Trudeau's 
speech on order of the State Department, 
without explanation. 

For delivery February 17, 1961, General 
Trudeau prepared a speech containing this 
sentence: 

“We must make sure that our military 
strength is geared to cope with the Sino- 
Soviet bloc threat today and in the future.” 

It would seem that there is at least one 
pipsqueak in the State Department who 
doesn't know that our current major enemies 


are Soviet Russia and Red China. Anyway, 


the State Department gutted the sentence 
by ordering out the phrase “Sino-Soviet 
bloc"—again without explanation. 

The remark “on such theories socialism 
thrives’ was eased out of a Trudeau speech 
delivered March 9, 1961, with a State Depart- 
ment comment that “some of our best friends 
are Socialists.” 

General Trudeau was guardedly polite—in 
his testimony—about all this before the 
Stennis subcommittee. We imagine he had 
Gens. Billy Mitchell, Douglas MacArthur, and 
Edwin A. Walker rather painfully in mind 
while testifying. 

But there is no necessity for civilians or 
newspapers to be polite on this subject of the 
muzzling of the military by appeasers, or 
worse, in the State and Defense Departments. 

TRAITORS—OR DUMB CLUCKS? 

What is going on, obviously, is that our 
military men—the men who know the enemy 
best and may have to fight him some day— 
are being forbidden to sound the alarm to 
their fellow Americans in vigorous and con- 
vincing ways. 

They are being forced to tone down and 
mushmouth the truths that are in their 
minds and hearts. 

This disclosure by the Stennis subcommit- 
tee raises some very grave questions, among 
which are: 

Is the State Department, as so often al- 
leged, still infested with second- and third- 
echelon traitors who mold much of our for- 
eign policy and are determined to sell the 
United States down the river to communism? 

Or are both the State and the Defense 
Departments loaded with simple-minded, 
mole-eyed twerps who don't know that there 
is a war on? 

It is to be hoped that the Stennis sub- 
committee will put plenty of time and effort 
into getting the correct answers to such ques- 
tions, and will let the people have those 
answers uncensored by anybody in any 
Particular. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of January 27, 1962: - 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 
JANUARY 27, 1962. 

The Postage Revision Act of 1961, the 
first major legislative bill of this session 
Passed by voice vote, that is without a rec- 
Ord vote of each Member's position. The 
demerits of the bill are exceeded by the 
demerits of no bill. Without a bill, the 
Postal deficit would be $830 million this 
year. This bill (1) will decrease the deficit 
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approximately $700 million; (2) transfer $250 
million postal cost to gemeral treasury ex- 
penses as public service (for the blind, etc.); 
(3) prevent Communist literature being dis- 
tributed free by the Federal Government 
(this amendment against the administra- 
tion’s wishes); (4) increase first-class mail 
1 cent per letter, and up second-class (maga- 
zines and newspapers) and third-class (bulk 
mailings and circulars) . 

The bill will not (1) cover any deficit re- 
sulting from other postal expenses being in- 
creased, as for example, pay boosts; (2) 
equalize mail users’ burden since 70 percent 
of the increase is borne by first-class mail; 
(3) nor is it expected that the Senate will 
accept this bill; it may well be weakened; 
(4) it was hastily thrown together by floor 
action rather than in committee, a much 
greater chance of inequities thus being 
created (for example, small business may be 
hurt by the increased cost. We don't know); 
(5) was passed without a record vote, so 
the public will never know who was for it 
or against it. It is my belief that there 
should be a record vote on every piece of 
major legislation. The Republican leader- 
ship should not, as I see it, join in agree- 
ments to prevent record votes on controver- 
sial issues. On the record I would have 
voted for the bill, but I am quick to admit 
it was not a good bill. As I saw it, the good 
outweighed the bad, but at best, this is a 
sorry example of how to legislate. 

The Ways and Means Committee is now 
working on the President's tax proposals, 
covering (1) investment credit; (2) enter- 
tainment expenses; (3) mutual fire and cas- 
ualty insurance companies; (4) domestic 
corporations receiving dividends from for- 
eign corporations; (5) exclusion for income 
earned from sources outside the United 
States; (6) gain from disposition of de- 
preciable personal property; (7) tax treat- 
ment of cooperatives and patrons; (8) with- 
holding on interest, dividends, and patron- 
age dividends; (9) information with respect 
to certain foreign entities; (10) Treasury 
proposal on “tax havens.” This key com- 
mittee is composed of 25 members—15 Dem- 
ocrats and 10 Republicans. Eight States 
have two members, nine have one representa- 
tive each on the committee, geographically 
covering all areas of the Nation. Texas is 
one of those fortunate to have two. 

The Dallas Federal Building continues to 
get attention as it has since I was a member 
of the Public Works Committee 7 years ago. 
Patiently I am continuing the effort to (1) 
get the GSA and the Bureau of the Budget 
to recommend a budget supplementary re- 
quest to include the project in the fiscal 
1963 budget; (2) get the . Appropriations 
Committee to approve the expenditure. 

The cost of Government is now taking $1 
out of every $4 of total U.S. spending. At 
the rate we are going it will not be very long 
before private property as a share of the 
Nation's economy will be nonexistent. The 
President's gfowing economic report does not 
offer hope of fiscal responsibility nor a stable 
economy. The President sees a prosperous 
year ahead and promises a balanced budget, 
at the same time urges approximately 70 
new ways to spend money, or for ways that 
spending plans already approved can be in- 
creased. Report in U.S. News & World Re- 
port shows the prospect of a $100 billion 
budget within 3 years. Budget outlook: 
Year to end June 30: Outgo, $89 billion; 
income, $82 billion; deficit, $7 billion. Year 
to start July 1: Outgo, $92.5 billion; income, 
$93 billion; surplus, $500 million. Cash 
budget, adding social security, highways, 
other special spending: Year to end June 30: 
Outgo, $111 billion; income, $102.5 billion; 
deficit, $8.5 billion. Year to July 1: 
Outgo, $114.8 billion; income, $116.6 billion; 
surplus, $1.8 billion. A realistic look shows 
the President is overoptimistic—chances are 
the outgo will be higher and the income 
lower. That isn't the whole story of taxes. 
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Add State and local taxes for the year to 
start July 1: About $50 billion. Federal: 
$115 billion. Total cash spending by govern- 
ments: 8165 billion. 

Government spending is not the answer to 
a sound economy. The answer is in giving 
the people their head and allowing our pri- 
vate enterprise system full opportunity to 
operate instead of trying to smother the 
people and the system in Government. 

This is the real issue in this election year. 
This year the people will decide on what 
kind of system under which they want to 


live, that of free enterprise where all the 


people are free to exercise individual initia- 
tive in creating a better life for themselves 
and their posterity, the system under which 
we have attained the best life for more peo- 
ple than any other nation in history, or a 
planned economy, where the Government 
takes all you have and returns to you what 
it believes you need—end result, a Socialist- 
Communist system. 

Action this week: Introduced Alger bill 
(H.R. 9905), to withdraw from the United 
Nations, 


Has Seaway Helped or Hurt U.S. 
Seamen? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0) 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
on a letter dated January 16, 1962, from 
Mr. Rick Miller, vice president of the 
National Maritime Union of America in 
which he encloses an article which ap- 
peared in their newspaper the NMU 
Pilot: 

NATIONAL MARITIME UNION, 
OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. T., January 16, 1962. 
Hon. Jon D. DINGELL, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: May I. on behalf of this organi- 
zation, call to your attention a pressing prob- 
lem which affects the economic well-being 
of a large part of our country. 

This directly concerns people and industry 
in the area served by the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. Its effects, however, extend to a much 
larger area. 

Briefly, the problem is that the seaway, for 
which the American people paid close to a 
half-billion dollars, has not operated to the 
advantage of the American people and in- 
dustry, On the contrary it has caused acute 
hardship among Great Lakes seamen and 
thousands of other workers dependent on 
American-flag shipping. Of wider signifi- 
cance, far from enhancing our national eco- 
nomic well-being, the seaway has aggravated 
the outward flow of dollars, mainly into the 
pockets of low-wage, profiteering foreign 
shipping interests. 

I am taking the liberty of enclosing a copy 
of an article which appeared in our news- 
paper, the NMU Pilot, concerning this ques- 
tion, along with a report by the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers which illustrates what 
has happened to American shipping in what 
is now America’s innermost deep sea port. 

I hope you will be able to give this prob- 
lem the consideration it deserves. I assure 
you we are aware of the many imposing chal. 
lenges which are before the Congress, in- 
cluding those which require the extension 
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` 
of more of our energies and resources to 
promoting our national interests abroad. 

Our legislative representative, Hoyt S. Had- 
dock of the 7 O Maritime Committee, 
will be in touch with you in the course of 
the sessions. Please do not hesitate to con- 
tact Mr. Haddock (telephone: Lincoln 7- 
9090) or the undersigned if you desire any 
information. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rick MILLER, 
Vice President. 

FLAG OF OCEAN VESSELS CALLING AT THE PORT 

or DULUTH-SŞUPERIOR HARBOR, APRIL-AUGUST 

1961 


France. i er Dey ee ee 6 
(ty oT) i ees TE a 14 
G ge i i AER 28 
2222... ancien AR ie ece 15 


United States (Erantkia, American ex- 
; Sealady, intercoastal shipping 
and trading) ----....-----.----.----- 2 
A . 130 


Source: U.S. Army Corps ot Engineers Du- 
luth, Minn. 


Has SEAwAY HELPED OR Hurr U.S. SEAMAN? 
(By Vice President Rick Miller) 


What has the St. Lawrence Seaway done 
for American seamen? 
spent $475 million in building the seaway; 
certainly a noble project and one worthy of 


some of our elected representatives in Wash- 
ington act as if they forgot this fact) paid 
for their project through their taxes. 

Inland cities, such as Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Toledo, and others, overnight be- 
came deep-sea ports where the goods of this 
Nation are shipped directly to the nations 
of the world at a greatly reduced cost, Like- 
wise, from every hemisphere imports are 
placed in the markets of the Midwest by a 
single form of transportation—oceangoing 
vessels. 

One of the primary purposes of the seaway 
was to bring substantial savings to the con- 
sumer, which also includes American sea- 
men (although some of our elected repre- 
sentatives in Washington act as if they forget 
this fact). Certainly no one can dispute 
that people have to be earning a living to be 
consumers. When jobs are wiped out, pur- 
chasing power is reduced. 

An important part of our consuming labor 
force is made up of workers in the trans- 
portation industry and an important part 
of that is the American seaman (although 
some of our elected representatives in Wash- 
ington act as if they forget this fact). 2 

There are some startling figures out ot the 
U.S. Maritime Administration which pinpoint 
the effect the seaway has had on jobs of 
American seamen. In May this year, there 
were barely 3,000 jobs on American ships on 
the Great Lakes—less than one-quarter the 
number for the same month in 1960, And 
in June this year, although the jobs on our 
ships had climbed to 6,210, this was still a 
startling drop from the 12,686 we had in 
June 1960. 

These figures tell a story that cannot be 
ignored—the domination of Great Lakes 
shipping by foreign-fiag ships, many of them 
owned and operated by American interests. 
These are the real beneficiaries of the St. 


Our Government. 
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Lawrence Seaway. American seamen on 
American ships most certainly are not, as 
the figures show. And the many shoreside 
industries which count seamen and their 
families as customers have likewise not 
benefited. 

The port of Milwaukee is a good example. 
During 1959, the first year of the seaway's 
opening, 332 ocean vessels sailed from the 
port of Milwaukee; of these, only 26 were 
American flag, mainly American Export and 
Grace Lines. Since then, the Grace Lines 
has discontinued its Great Lakes operations 
and the American-flag share is probably even 
more out of line. 

With the completion of the seaway, our 
Great Lakes become our fourth sea coast. 
Routes through the seaway to foreign ports 
were officially designated essential trade 
routes, meaning that adequate American- 
flag service on these routes was deemed es- 
fential for defense and international stand- 
ing of the United States. But little has been 
done to promote such service and protect it 
from the menace of runaway-fiag shipping. 

Legislation must be enacted to reserve 
American-flag ships a fair share of the car- 
goes of this area. There are no bargains for 
this country in the cheap transportation 
provided by runaway ships. The area pays a 
price in the loss of jobs and income not only 
by seamen but shipyard workers and those 
in all the other shoreside enterprises that 
serye the shipping industry. 

The runaways come in and take the lion’s 
share of trade but use local goods and serv- 
ices only when they have no choice. Most 
of it they get in foreign ports where they get 
it cheaper, 

On top of this loss, of course, is the even 
greater loss of security to the Nation result- 
ing from destruction of our merchant ma- 
rine. Write your Congressman and Senators 
and ask what their plans are to protect your 
interests. 


The Honorable Harry J. Anslinger, of 
Hollidaysburg, Pa., the First Commis- 
sioner of the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics, 
Has Won National and International 
Fame for Zeal and Devotion in His Un- 
relenting Attack Against the World 
Narcotic Traffic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, devo- 
tion to duty is recognized as the prime 
requisite for success in any occupation 
and an essential attribute demanded of 
all public officials. 

In the realm of Federal employment 
there is a vast network of Government 
agencies, the success of whose functions 
must depend upon the caliber of their 
personnel. Our Federal agencies have 
been blessed for years with many able 
and dedicated department heads and em- 
ployees to whom are entrusted the con- 
duct of the intricate affairs of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Among these highly capable and great- 
ly respected Federal officials there are 
none that excel the administrative abil- 
ity demonstrated by Commissioner of 
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Narcotics, Harry J. Anslinger, who is a 
resident of Hollidaysburg, Pa., in my con- 
gressional district. 

Appointed in 1930 as the first US. 
Commissioner of Narcotics, Harry J. An- 
slinger has traveled extensively at home 
and abroad in the pursuit of his exact- 
ing duties. Prior to appointment to his 
present position, Mr. Anslinger served as 
a member of the U.S. diplomatic corps 
and for 3 years was stationed as an atta- 
ché of the American Legation at The 
Hague in Holland. 

His interest in outlawing the illicit 
traffic in narcotics was aroused while 
serving as vice consul at Hamburg, Ger- 
many. He found that Hamburg at that 
time was serving as a worldwide dis- 
tribution center for illegal drugs. 

Born in my home city of Altoona, Pa., 
and now a resident of Hollidaysburg, Pa., 
the county seat of Blair County, all of us 
in Pennsylvania are proud of its native 
son who has won worldwide acclaim for 
his dedicated service to humanity. 

At the present time, in addition to be- 
ing U.S. Commissioner of Narcotics, Mr. 
Anslinger is also serving as a member of 
the U.S. mission to the United Nations 
on the Narcotics Drugs Commission. 

The following article appearing in the 
January 20, 1962, issue of the Altoona 
(Pa.) Mirror is a deserving tribute to the 
successful and remarkable career of 
Harry J. Anslinger. It is a graphic de- 
scription of a highly respected public of- 
ficial who is continuing to serve his 
country and all mankind with outstand- 
ing ability, innate honesty, and fearless 
devotion to duty: 

[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, Jan. 20, 

1962] 

U.S. COMMISSIONER oF Narcotics, HOLLI- 
DAYSBURG MAN, CALLED WORLD'S GREATEST 
AUTHORITY ON DOPE TRAFrFiIc 
It was almost impossible to keep the 

imagination from taking fligħt while talking 

to Harry J. Anslinger, U.S. Commissioner of 

Narcotics. For, eyen in the familiar and 

prosaic surroundings of Hollidaysburg, seen 

through the glass doors of his Pine Street 
home, and with a wood fire glowing cozily 
in the big fireplace behind him, Harry An- 
slinger seems to be a part of the dangerous 
and faraway places that have been so much 

a part of his life, 

As he discussed pleasant and commonplace 
things and occasionally sipped coffee at this 
morning's interview, one could not write 
that he seemed unsuited to the role he has 
filled so capably since he became the first, 
and only, U.S. Commissioner of Narcotics 
in 1930. 

For Mr. Anslinger has an imposing 
presence, developed perhaps as a natural 
consequence of taking his unceasing battle 
against narcotics from Main Street in 
America, to the far places of earth, and from 
dealing with all the variety of humanity 
one may meet in conflict with this ancient 
evil, from dope addicts to secret agents, to 
leading statesmen of the world. 

With the carved Chinese joss table, and 
marvelously carved old Chinese teakwood 
screen lending their own oriental atmos- 
phere to the room, it seemed quite natural 
to recall the words of Ulius Louis Amoss, 
president of an international information 
service, that Mr. Anslinger “is the most dy- 
namic and capable intelligence director in 
the United States.” 

PURSUES THE ENEMY 

Through the years he has operated quietly, 

pursuing the narcotics peddler with grim and 
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often terrible tenacity. And, strangely, rela- 
tively few in his home county of Blair know 
much about the picturesque figure who un- 
ostentatiously arrives from Washington for 
weekends at his home, and leaves as quietly 
the calm and pleasant hometown to return 
by plane to his office in Washington, where 
await the problems of the world. 

Only some of Harry Anslinger's most inti- 
mate friends are aware that his life has been 
filled with many of the incidents which they 
sometimes read about in lurid paperback 
books about international crime, gangsters, 
and the dope rackets. 

Not many indeed, in his home territory 
know that Harry Anslinger has been win- 
ning victory after victory against an adver- 
sary so old, so pernicious, and so vicious, 
that until he took up the battle, even inter- 
national efforts to control the dope traffic 
were sporadic and often disorganized. 


MAJOR CENTERS 


As U.S. Commissioner of Narcotics, U.S. 
representative on, and Chairman of, the 
United Nations Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, Harry Anslinger has been pushing the 
dope traffic to the wall, until, while still far 
from complete victory, thefe are, generally 
speaking, only two major centers of dope 
addiction and peddling in this country, New 
York and Los Angeles. And, when he speaks 
of dope, Mr. Anslinger refers to heroin, a 
derivative of opium, and the principal addic- 
tive narcotics drug now being peddled. 

The geniality departs, momentarily from 
Mr._Anslinger as he speaks of the use and 
peddling of narcotics. And his eyes became 
hard when asked if there is any traffic in 
heroin in Blair County, “No. There better 
not be, there better not be. I have agents 
check here every now and then.” 

Mr. Anslinger sald the ratio of dope ad- 
dicts in Hong Kong is 1 in every 40 persons, 
and, in this country about 30 years ago, it 
Was as high as 1 in 1,000. Now, he said, the 
estimate is about 1 in every 4,000 persons, 
With most in the bigger east and west coast 
Cities, Opium smoking has disappeared 
from this country, he said, heroin being the 
Major menace. 

While pointing out the dangers of the 
abuse of tranquilizers of various kinds, and 
Marijuana, the Commissioner regards opium 
and its derivatives, morphine and heroin, as 
the dominant perils. The abuse of some 
transquilizers and use of marijuana can lead 
directly to addiction, he said. 

The average minimum cost of maintaining 
& dope addict is $10 a day, and many run as 

as $60 dally. Since they can do little 
Work, the addict usually resorts to crime to 
Bet money to buy his narcotics, the Commis- 
Sioner explained. 

He said that in New York alone, thefts by 
Addicts often run as much as $750,000 a day. 

BAD COMPANIONS 


How do young people get started on the 
dope habit? In almost all cases, he said, 
5 bad companions, and, he added, 
Addiction follows delinquency, not usually 
the other way around.” 

Mr. r does not believe in the soft 
approach in dealing with this problem. 

When he testified before the Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee some years ago, 
Mr. Anslinger, with considerable bitterness, 
told the Senators, The narcotics peddler 

not kidnap children—he destroys 

m.” 

And so, he does not believe that education 
of young people on the horrors of dope ad- 

tion will meet the problem alone, “It 

t serves many times to make those with 
the weakest minds or wills more interested 

trying it,” he said. 4 

DESCRIBES AGONIES 

Mr. Anslinger graphically described the 
®onies an addict suffers upon withdrawal of 
his narcotic. “Within about 8 hours of nar- 
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cotics use, an addict must have another 
shot,” said the Commissioner. If it is not 
available, he begins his suffering, as many 
as 18 different physical syndromes wracking 
his body. He told something of how mari- 
juana affects one, saying that it destroys 
coordination and judgment. To the mari- 
juana user, the distance across a rug in the 
room seems like a city block, and the time, 
required to lift a cigaret to his lips may 
seem like an hour. 

He also told how its uses may destroy the 
mind, as well. 

In areas where education on dope addic- 
tion was emphasized, use of dope increased, 
he said. He has advocated hospital treat- 
ment of users, and severest penalties for 
peddlers. 

CONTROLLED BY CRIME 

Organized crime controls most of the sale 
of dope, he said. He urged stronger laws 
for years, and in 1956, the new Federal nar- 
eotics control act provided these stiffer pen- 
alties, including the death penalty. 

It provides imprisonment of 2 to 10 years 
and a possible fine of not more than $20,000 
for a first offense of unlawful possession of 
narcotic drugs and a minimum mandatory 
sentence of 5 years in prison for first offenses 
of illegal sale of narcotic drugs or marijuana, 
and 10 to 40 years for subsequent offenses, 
plus possible fine up to $20,000, with no 
probation, parole, or suspension of sentence. 

For unlawful sale or transfer of heroin by 
& person over 18 years of age to a person 
under 18, the penalty is 10 years to life im- 
prisonment, or death, at the discretion of 
the jury. 

Major sources of heroin supply, said the 
Commissioner, are from Red China to our 
west coast, and from the Middle East, 
through Marseilles, to our east coast. It is 
distributed largely through organized crime 
circles. 

PROGRESS MADE 


But, progress is being made in the war 
on this cruelest of all traffics, the Commis- 
sioner has said. He recently was quoted as 
saying: “A 5-year survey just completed by 
the Federal Bureau of Narcotics shows we're 
achieving a major breakthrough in our all- 
out war with the peddlers of living death. 

“The overall number of new addicts, our 
best gage, is declining. At the end of 1960, 
the number was 7,479, a drop of 1,858 from 
1956. Youthful addicts under 21, an alarm- 
ing 12 percent of the 1956 total, were down 
to 3.9 percent of 1960; teenagers under 17, 
came to 148, or 0.3 percent.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Anslinger said the battle 
is far from won, that New York and Cali- 
fornia have more than 60 percent of the 
44,906 known addicts in the United States, 
who buy some $500 million worth of dope 
each year, obtaining the money largely from 
stealing, begging, borrowing, and murdering. 

He said juvenile addiction virtually has 
disappeared in Ohio, Baltimore has reduced 
its problem by 50 percent, and other areas 
report similar gains * * * except New York 
and California. He said agents of the Fed- 
eral Narcotics Bureau have been responsible 
for Federal prosecution of 8,000 cases in the 
last 5 years. 

CLOAK AND DAGGER 


Of his agents who take this war to the 
enemy, the Commissioner has said: “Theirs 
is a clock-and-gagger operation, and even 
wartime espionage holds no greater risks or 
demands greater skills or imaginatidn.” 

Their activities roll into Mr. Anslinger's 
desk in routine reports, in factual language, 
shorn of many of the “incidental” details 
which are in fact, the agents’ risks and fre- 
quent brushes with death—such as that 
of undercover agents who made a surprise 
capture in Turkey, where they had the co- 
operation of the Turkish narcotics police— 
or that incident involving “Frankie,” a 
young sailor who walked into the Detroit 
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grocery store one day and greeted the pro- 
prietor, one Hussein Haidar, a Lebanese. 
The young sailor introduced himself as 
Farid Abou, Chum, nickname, Frankie, a 
Syrian. He asked, in Arabic, for a loaf of 
bread. He also was an agent of the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics, and through his daring 
and ability, was able to break a dope ring 
before it got fairly underway. 

Mr. Anslinger has received honors that 
would fill columns of this newspaper; he has 
written books and countless articles on dope, 
his most recent book being “The Murderers.” 
Several years ago, he coauthored, “The 
Traffic in Narcotics,” with William F. Tomp- 
kins, U.S. attorney for the district of New 
Jersey. 

DELEGATE TO LEAGUE 

In 1931, as U.S. delegate to the League of 
Nations, he led the fight and succeeded in 
obtaining the adoption of a convention to 
limit the manufacture of narcotic drugs to 
the medical needs of the world. By this 
convention, the manufacture of morphine 
was reduced from 100 tons to 40 tons an- 
nually and drug addiction declined through- 
out the world. 

During World War II, he secured an ef- 
fective agreement with Great Britain, 
France, the Netherlands, and Portugal to 
close down their Far Eastern monopolies 
where opium was sold over the counter. The 
United States had sought this since 1909, 
but for 34 years never had been able to 
obtain such an agreement. 

Sir Leonard Lyall, president of the League 
of Nations Opium Board, said of Mr. 

He is the greatest living author- 
ity on the world narcotic traffic.” 
IN DIPLOMATIC CORPS 


For some years before he became Com- 
missioner of Narcotics, Mr. Anslinger served 
in the diplomatic corps, in which he also 
won distinction. i 

He was the first, for example, to warn 
the British Intelligence Service of the Rus- 
sian Third Internationale. During World 
War I, Mr. was attaché of the 
American Legation at The Hague, and was 
directed to obtain information from behind 
the German lines. Under great secrecy, he 
was dispatched to England, and there re- 
ported to the British Admiralty, who finally 
notified him they would have him escorted 
across the North Sea with a fleet of 14 de- 
stroyers because of the submarine menace. 

On the night the British Admiralty told 
him to pack his bags and get ready for the 
voyage, he was about to leave his hotel room 
when he found a letter under his door. 
Upon opening it, he found this message: 
“Dear Mr. Anslinger, the Imperial German 
Government welcomes you to the great world 
conflict.” 

Before the armistice, he was instructed to 
attempt to accomplish a personal communi- 
cation with the entourage of Kaiser Wilhelm 
I in order to verify certain plans of the Ger- 
men Empire which had been reported from 
a neutral nation. By adroit means, never 
disclosed, he managed to travel with the 
Kaiser's entourage, being able to act as inter- 
mediary for exchange of views between his 
Government and the Kaiser's staff. 

After 3 years’ service with the diplomatic 
service at The Hague, Mr. Anslinger served 
2 years as Vice Consul at Hamburg, Ger- 
many. Here, he became interested in efforts 
to control illicit drugs, for Hamburg was a 
worldwide distribution center for illegal nar- 
cotics. 

NARROW ESCAPE 


It was at Cuxhaven that he had another 
Narrow escape from death. He had just 
received clearance papers to a liner bound 
for the United States, and was returning to 
the railroad station when 700 huge undersea 
naval mines exploded off Cuxhaven. The 


last was described as like a sheet of flame 
. Mr. Anslinger dropped into 
gutter, and thought that this one was 
Debris rained about him, windows 
the decreased air pressure 

the great blast made his eyes bulge, 
but he escaped unscratched. 

He later served a consulship in Venezuela, 
1926, at Nassau, in the Bahamas. 
the first narcotics control Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Anslinger set about to clean out 


He personally led one of the biggest raids 
which occurred on the eve of the national 
convention of the On Leong Tong. Heavy 
doors barred the way for the Commissioner 
and his agents, but, an informer was with 
them, and knew the signals of door knocks 
and passwords. As the door opened, the 
agents rushed in, to find opium smokers ly- 
ing on bunks in a maze of tunnels which 
extended under Pennsylvania Avenue. 

As Mr. Anslinger searched for the store of 
opium, which he found in a doorsill cache, 
he heard a stealthy sound in the darkness 
behind him. At first, he could not locate 
it, and hesitated to use his flashlight lest he 
give his position away, and get a knife or 
hatchet in the back. Finally he called out, 
“Stand still or I'll shoot.” 

NO SHOOT 

A quick reply came, “No shoot * no 
shoot.” And when the Commissioner turned 
on his light, he saw in a corner, the wizened 
mayor of Chinatown. 

Mr. Anslinger has the most extensive and 
complete library on narcotics and the illicit 
traffic, in the world. Some time ago, the 
Pennsylvania State University Foundation 
requested his papers, books and documents, 
the accumulation of more than 30 years, for 
the university library. 

Mr. Anslinger will go to Geneva in the 
spring, for a conference with 21 member na- 
tions of the United Nations Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs. He remarked that Soviet 
Russia, for the first time, has been showing 
some recalcitrance on the agreement. 


ago 
wrote, “He (Anslinger) probably is the only 
person able to get the Russians to cooperate 
with the dis-United Nations.” 

The reference was to the international 
agreement on limiting sale of narcotics to 
medicinal needs of the world. 

Mr. was born in Altoona in 
1892, and his home for some years has been 
in Hollidaysburg, and his residence in Wash- 

He is a graduate of the Pennsylvania 
State University; School of International 
Relations, The Hague; Washington College 
of Law, LL.B.; University of Maryland, LL.D. 

Men and women who know the menace 
of dope addiction have paid him tributes 
without number, but Judge Twain Michelsen 
of the superior court of San Francisco prob- 
ably summed them all up when he once said: 

“The world is indebted to Harry J. Anslin- 
ger, U.S. Commissioner of Narcotics, for the 
geal and devotion with which he has pur- 
sued the dope assassin into hidden parts of 
the world. Handicapped as he always has 
been by an all too limited bureau personnel, 
he nevertheless has carried to many coun- 
tries the light by which vigorous though 
limited suppression of the dirty commerce 
in contraband narcotics has been accom- 
plished.” 

It is not given to many men to have had 
the world in their debt, as it has to this 
quiet, unostentatious Blair Countian whom 
80 relatively few of his fellow countians 
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know as one of the world’s distinguished 
men, which honor has been conferred repeat- 
edly and freely by statesmen and educators 
in many parts of this earth. 


School Boards Association Opposes 


Extended Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr.QUIE. Mr. Speaker, recently I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. W. A. Wetter- 
gren, executive secretary of the Minne- 
sota School Boards Association, stating 
the opposition of the association to fur- 
ther extension of Federal aid to educa- 
tion. I believe it important for us to 
learn how some of the people in educa- 
tion feel on this issue: 

MINNESOTA SCHOOL 
BOARDS ASSOCIATION, 
St. Peter, Minn., January 25, 1962. 
Hon. ALBERT QUIE, 
U.S. Congress, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE QUIE: The annual 
convention of the Minnesota School Boards 
Association was held on January 15, 16, and 
17. It was the second largest convention 
ever held by the Minnesota Schools Boards 
Association. The question of Federal Aid 
to Education was discussed very thoroughly 
on Tuesday afternoon by dividing the group 
into 120 round table discussions. 

We are currently compiling the results of 
the round table discussions. We did not ask 
any questions regarding the extension of 
Federal aid to education, consequently, the 
recorders’ reports include information that 
is strictly voluntary on the part of the dis- 
cussion group. Approximately 1,800 school 
board members and superintendents took 
part in these discussions. The tables were 
almost unanimous in their opposition to ex- 
tension of Federal aid to education, and 
cited the National Defense Education Act 
as a good example of what happens under 
Federal distribution. 

The tables are reporting that the rise in 
cost of materials that must be purchased to 
qualify under the program of the National 
Defense Education Act make the cost of the 
program to the school district at the same 
level it would have been 3 years ago, pro- 
viding the school districts initiated the pro- 
gram with Federal assistance. I think this 
is reflected in the action of the association 
during the business session on Wednesday 
morning when the delegates passed the fol- 
lowing resolution with very few votes in 
opposition. The resolution states as follows: 

“Be it resolved, That the Minnesota School 
Boards Association is opposed to the further 
extension of Federal aid to education; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Minnesota School 
Boards Association go on record as favoring 
the continued assumption of responsibility 
for the general support of public education 
by our State and local governments.” 

As you know, the membership of the Min- 
nesota School Boards Association is com- 
posed of every high school district and every 
graded elementary district in the State of 
Minnesota. The school board members of 
this association are now responsible for the 
education of 96.5 percent of all children that 
attend Minnesota’s public schools. 
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We wish to express our appreciation for 
your consideration of the action taken by 
the Minnesota School Boards Association on 
Wednesday, January 17, 1962. 

Sincerely, 
W. A. WETTERGREN, 
Executive Secretary. 


Retarding Effect of Imports on 
Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article entitled “Retarding 
Effect of Imports on Employment,” from 
the Potters Herald of East Liverpool, 
Ohio, which is the publication of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters. This article very clearly sets 
forth the employment problem that con- 
fronts this country and the bearing that 
import competition has on it. I hope 
that all Members will take the trouble to 
read this article, which follows: 

RETARDING EFFECT or IMPORTS ON 
EMPLOYMENT 

In all the recent redundant and one-sided 
public discussions and analyses of foreign 
trade and tariffs certain vital factors have 
been left out of account. One of these is 
unemployment and its close relation to im- 
port competition. 

When employment has been considered in 
relation to foreign trade it has usually been 
examined in terms of the number of people 
employed in export and import activities. 
Less attention has been given to the dis- 
placement of workers by imports and much 
less to what is probably the most important 
aspect In the employment field; and that is 
the retarding effect of imports on employ- 
ment expansion, 

The damage attributable to imports is not 
confined to actual displacement of workers. 
More important perhaps is the number of 
workers who are not employed or prevented 
from being employed by import competition, 
actual and prospective. 

In recent times the public spotlight has 
been centered on the need for industrial ex- 
pansion and growth in this country. It has 
been assumed somewhat naively that if our 
output of goods increased by some acceptable 
Percentage all would be well. 

Unfortunately an extremely important ex- 
ception was overlooked, namely, employment 
in relation to rising productivity and growth. 

A reference to our national experience in 
agriculture will throw some much needed 
light on this subject. 

The increase in agricultural productivity 
since 1950 has been truly phenomenal. The 
yield per acre has increased from 40 to 65 
percent in our leading crops, attributable to 
mechanization, fertilization and wider use of 
pesticides. The population expanded 18.4 
percent by comparison. 

Farm employment dropped by 2.8 million 
during the decade. 

This should demonstrate quite clearly that 
rising productivity does not of itself increase 
employment. It may have the exact opposite 
effect. 

These workers unfortunately could not all 
be absorbed by our expanding industry, be- 
cause our industry itself was replacing work- 
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ers by machines on a broad scale. While half 
a dozen growing industries, such as aircraft 
and electronics, were adding workers, over 
80 industries were reducing their employ- 
Ment during the decade. : 

A number of these employment-shrinking 
industries were exerting themselves to meet 
import competition. Improved machinery, 
greater mechanization, and automation were 
the principal weapons for becoming or re- 
Maining competitive. It was not that these 
industries retrenched, so much as it repre- 
Sented a struggle to hold their own or to 
Gain their share of the rising market at- 
tributable to the rising population and ex- 

incomes. 

The fact is that the very source of our 
Breat industrial advantage over the rest of 
the world, namely our system of mass pro- 

on going hand in hand with high wages 
and high productivity, was coming under 
Severe attack because of the diffusion of our 
ogy but not our high-wage system 

to the rest of the world. 

Failure to see this dilemma far enough 
ahead permitted us to reduce our tariffs very 
drastically, especially under GATT, to the 
Point where they are about 20 percent of 
what they were. 

Now a vast spectrum of our industry is 
confronted with a gloomy market outlook 

at home and abroad; and this fact 

pens the ardor for expansion. Unless 

the market for a larger output can be fore- 

seen new plants or additions to existing 
Plants will hardly be built. 

Meanwhile laborsaving devices eat away 
at existing employment in these industries. 

Even the young new industries, the great 
growth industries to which we look for ex- 
Pansion, begin to hesitate; and they will not 
gO as far as they otherwise would. Other 
Countries are in the field and getting easier 
access to our home market while contesting 
us in outside markets. 

In efforts to meet this challenge hundreds 
Upon hundreds pf our companies have in- 
Vested overseas instead of expanding at home 
as they otherwise would have done. This 
Means employing, not our own workers, but 
Workers elsewhere. ` 

How can we hope to solve our unemploy- 
Ment problem under these cir ces? 

e have not only the presently unemployed 
to place in jobs but a million or more addi- 
tional ones each year. 

If we do not provide a climate favorable 
to industrial expansion in this country by 
Controlling imports we will face a shrinking 
Economy thrown more and more on the 
Mercy of the Government for survival. 

How do we create a more favorable invest- 
Ment climate? By providing assurance that 

© market for expanding output will not be 
Leched away by imports that are produced 
On a wholly different wage base from that 
Prevailing in this country. s 

It was this American wage base that with 
its highly productive machinery created the 
great American market and its vast purchas- 

Power. Until other countries create a 
Similarly attractive market we will continue 
to hold the short end of the bargaining stick; 
and other countries, by shipping in here at 
SUbversive prices, will retard our potential 
Progress, 

It is not necessary that in adopting our 
System of mass production the other coun- 
tries should tear us down. Under the pro- 

tariff and trade program, that is pre- 

cisely what would happen. We have enough 

€vidence of this already if we would only look 
out us and acknowledge what we see. 

If we are to continue to face Russia, would 
it be better to be weakened tg a point of 
anemia, with unemployed workers increas- 
ingly dependent on governmental guidance 
&nd support, or to be back on the track where 
Useful and fruitful industrial initiative is 
given a chance to show that it can still do 
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what it did over the years bringing this coun- 
try to the industrial leadership of the world? 

That is the question. Present tariff and 
trade proposals of the Government face in the 
opposite direction, and their adoption would 
spell calamity to the American economy in 
the future. 


Communism Doesn’t Jug 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, some 
are often tempted to worry that com- 
munism is all-successful, while our own 
steps appear to be faltering and unsuc- 
cessful. 

Not long ago, the Hartford Times 
carried an outstanding editorial entitled 
“Communism Doesn't Jug,” which sets 
forth a clear record of failures in recent 
years by the Communist empire. It is 
an able statement of a trend which ought 
to be more clearly understood by our 
people—and especially by some consist- 
ent critics of American policy who per- 
sist in painting the bleakest picture and 
spreading alarm by massive efforts in all 
parts of the Nation. Fortunately the 
commonsense of the American people 
knows how to cope with such measures. 

We should never underestimate the 
power of an antagonist, but we should 
never allow gloom to fog our perspec- 
tive. The facts set forth in the Times 
editorial perform that service well by 
presenting a balanced appraisal of the 
world scene. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I include the article, as 
follows: 

[From the Hartford Times, Jan. 16, 1962] 
COMMUNISM DOESN'T Jua 

When Premier Khrushchev snatched off his 
shoe in the U.N. he did not expect it would 
prove to be a symbolic gesture. Yet, in- 
creasingly there has been a slowdown and 
constriction in the pace of communism 
which, for all its bluster, today is wheezing 
and limping. 

Ambassador Adlai Stevenson hit it right, 
observing that suddenly~’the juggernaut just 
doesn’t jug.” 

In Washington, President Kennedy lets it 
be known that he senses communism's place 
in the world is neither quite so massive nor 
quite so deeply entrenched as it was a year 
ago. 
At the root of this, of course, is the debili- 
tating rift between Khrushchev and Mao Tse- 
tung, but the ideological squabble is not the 
whole story even though it cuts many ways. 

Basic to the whole Communist position is 
this proposition: Russia and her Red allies 
have forfeited the opportunity to highjack 
the uncommitted undeveloped part of the 
world, certainly by propaganda and probably 
by warfare. 

This realization is developing slowly be- 
yond the Iron Curtain—and who will say it 
is not being greeted thankfully by millions 
there? Yet for the supposedly militant and 
doctrinaire leaders this must be counted as 
a tremendous fault. 

Rigid Communists consider any such loss 
of a key opportunity as the most gross be- 
trayal. 
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Hence, within Russia, there are serious 
signs. Observers view them as the begin- 
nings of a new internal power tilt, involving 
Russians, that could be as fierce and unspar- 
ing—once conditions ripen—as the Stalin- 
Trotsky battle of the 1920’s. Khrushchev, so 
it is thought, may be caught off balance and 
faces need to reconsolidate his power. This 
would divert him temporarily from external 
adventures. 

In Africa, for example, there is now nothing 
like the belligerent Russian policy that ex- 
isted with the first explosions in the Congo. 
Communist front-man Gizenga has been de- 
feated and . And as if to speed 
the tempo of Communist retrenchment, the 
Russians have been making grandiose mis- 
takes. 

They have been practically thrown out of 
Guinea, a nation whose President Toure they 
thought to be safely in hand. But Toure 
was the victim of a bit too much pressure 
and a few too many examples of Russia's 
shortcomings. 

It was the West that he had been told 
was inefficient. But Russia sent a truck 
fieet to rust in Guinea which has few roads; 
from East Germany came plumbing fixtures 
that could not be used. The mistakes could 
not be made clear to the Russian technicians 
who could not speak the local French, al- 
though linguistic ability is supposedly a 
Russian scoring point. - 

So Guinea has become disenchanted with 
the Reds. Some time ago in his column, 
James Reston said that the free world had 
made its most impressive showing in the 
economic field. Russia concentrated on poli- 
tics. But now the West's superior economic 
program is beginning to bear on the political 
outlook of the recipients, gradually but 
surely. 

Even Egypt's Aswan Dam may finally find 
Russian aid bankrupt. Soviet engineers are 
6 months behind schedule. They depended 
too much for local laborers on jobs too in- 
volved for them. Now the Communists want 
to pull out but they fear a propaganda 
disaster. s 

The showings of sound progress are not 
found in Guinea or Egypt, but in Nigeria, 
Senegal, and Liberia, which have received 
Western help and advice. 

Russia cannot afford setbacks, Its future 
is constricted. It must overwhelm under- 
developed nations before they discover the 
nature of communism. 

What makes the outlook so damaging to 
Russia is this: In Africa, in Asia, the Com- 
munists have shot their politico-economic 
bolt and it hasn't hit the mark. 


Alaska on the Move 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 11, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
last week I called the attention of the 
Members of this House to the strides 
being made by the petroleum industry 
in the exploration and utilization of 
Alaska’s oil and gas resources on the 
Kenai Peninsula. I did this as part of 
a report to my colleagues on how 
Alaska is doing after 3 years of state- 
hood. On this occasion I am proud to 
report progress in the production and 
utilization of Alaska’s timber resource. 
After publication of pertinent facts by 
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the Wrangell Sentinel, the following 
summarization was recently published 
by Jack Ryan, publisher of the Alaska 
Roundup: 

Wrangell clearly established itself as 
Alaska's principal port for the export of 
lumber with shipments of 47 million board 
feet in 1961, up approximately 70 percent 
over the previous year. Of the total, some 
42 million board feet were cut in the Wran- 
gell Lumber Co. mili. Twenty-six big 
freighters called at Wrangell for lumber 
cargoes during the year, creating a long- 
shore payroll of more than $350,000. Pro- 
duction was largely in spruce, according to 
O. R. Neill, plant superintendent, and nearly 
all of it went to Japan where it is mostly 
used in home construction, although some 
of the highest grade goes into musical in- 
struments. 


Further details as set forth in the 
Wrangell Sentinel are as follows: 

Wrangell lumber shipments were supple- 
mented during the year by approximately 
2 million feet from the Schnabel Lumber 
Co, of Haines and the Moose Valley Lumber 
Co., Neill said. The local plant acquired 
some 70 percent of its logs for manufacture 
from the Ketchikan Pulp Co., 10 percent 
from the Alaska Lumber and Pulp Co. of 
Sitka and 20 percent from Pacific Northern 
Lumber Co. and independent loggers, Neill 
reported. Ketchikan Pulp, AL. & P., and 
Pacific Northern hold timber blocks under 
contract with the Forest Service in the 
Southeast area. Wrangell Lumber buys in 
the open market. 

Neill said the company is now attempting 
to develop Alaska hemlock into the Japa- 
nese home building market, and early sam- 
pling has been encouraged. 


Payments Solution Requires Restraint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Maurice H. 
Stans appeared on the financial page of 
this morning’s Washington Post. 

The article points out a few economic 
and fiscal facts that it is now fashionable 
and popular to ignore. 

Unfortunately it is still mecessary, 
eventually, to pay the piper, and when 
there is not enough money—gold—in the 
till and the creditor becomes suspicious 
of the debtor’s paper, the fat is in the 
fire. 


Mr. Speaker, whistling may keep up 
our spirits, but we had better pause and 
look before someone pulls the string and 
the paper house comes tumbling around 
our ears and the ears of the free world. 

OUR CHANGING ECONOMY: PAYMENTS 
SOLUTION REQUIRES RESTRAINT 
(By Maurice H. Stans) 

(Nore.—The writer served as Director of 
the Federal Budget Bureau in the Eisenhower 
administration. He is now president of 
Western Bancorporation.) 

The place of the United States as a leader 
of the free world is endangered by economic 
pressures more serious than the present mili- 

threats. The chronic imbalance in our 
international payments transactions raises 
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worried doubts at home and abroad as to 
how long and to what extent international 
claims on our dwindling gold reserves can be 
allowed to increase. 

In an earlier article I summarized our 
precarious situation in which we find $12 
billion of our $17 billion gold reserve frozen 
as backing to our currency. The remainder 
is what is available to meet $18 billion in 
net short-term foreign claims. The Eisen- 
hower administration began and the Ken- 
nedy administration continues a strong fight 
to maintain confidence in the dollar by de- 
cisive. measures to prevent further outflow of 
gold. 

The only sound solutions can come from 
Increased exports, insistence on a larger con- 
tribution by prosperous European countries 
to the free world’s military strength and 
security and more suitable price, wage, and 
budget policies at home. The answer is not 
to be found in reducing imports, for this 
would almost surely cause a reciprocal reduc- 
tion in our exports. Nor is it to be found in 
reducing investments overseas. These now 
return large dividends and in time will bring 
in more. Preventing the export of our capi- 
tal would slow up the development of other 
countries and would merely make future 
years more difficult by cutting down invest- 
ment returns. 


CONVERSION TO FRUGALITY 


It is these conditions that lie behind Presi- 
dent Kennedy's determination to seek au- 
thority from the to reduce tariff 
barriers on imports, in the hope of inducing 
increases in purchases of our goods overseas. 
It also accounts heavily for his sudden Octo- 
ber 1961 conversion to frugality, in recogni- 
tion of the importance of avoiding budget 
deficits and the resulting inflationary forces 
that would weaken international confidence 
in our money. It explains his announced 
detetmination to insist on restraint in future 
wage increases in our economy and the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank’s recent increase in interest 
rates on bank savings. It would be no sur- 
prise if the Defense t were to re- 
verse itself again and reduce the number of 
military dependents being supported over- 
seas. It should. 


U.S. balance of payments 
[In billions of dollars} 


Receipts from: 
RSPR so r 


cies 
Increase in foreign-owned liq- 
uid liabilities. z 


ee eee 
Source: Derived from Department of Commerce data 


To look further for solutions, we need 
again to search for causes. Why are we in 
this predicament, and why have we allowed 
it to worsen year after year? 

One major cause of our present dilemma 
Js the rapid postwar advance in wages in 
this country. This advance has exceeded 
gains in our productivity and has forced our 
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prices higher on world markets. Normally, 
our increasing expenditures overseas would 
have induced an equivalent increase in 
spending here. Instead, our export prices, 
pushed to a competitive disadvantage by 
high costs, are not attractive enough to en- 
courage an adequate return flow of our 
money. 

Another unfavorable factor for us has been 
the advancing technology in other countries. 
For years we have rested confidently on our 
technological advantages and our new re- 
search to level out our wage disadvantages 
with other countries. But we are finding 
that our machines can be copied, that our 
improvements can be matched and that one 
lower paid Japanese can operate a machine 
tool or an automated plant as readily as one 
American, 


WAGES ADVANCE ABROAD 


Wages in other countries are advancing 
rapidly, it is true, but even at the present 
trend a long time will elapse before much of 
our American production can compete in 
world markets. We cannot wait hopefully 
for uncertain worsening conditions abroad to 
solve our problems at home. We need in- 
stead to put our own house in order. $ 

To do this, we must curtail Government 
spending and the inflationary pressures of 
deficit financing. We must curb unwar- 
ranted wage increases and subsidies for not 
producing. We must end the cost burdens 
of inefficient management and make-work 
featherbedding so that our American pro- 
ducers, capable of competing in world mar- 
kets, may do so. 

Rich as this Nation is, it cannot take on 
every worthwhile international program. To 
make the attempt will only bring failure to 
the free world and bankrupt our country in 
the process. We need to develop a more re- 
strained set of priorities by which we eval- 
uate the international commitments we can 
and should assume. 

All these objectives must be achieved if we 
are to retain our position before the world. 
President Kennedy realizes this. But they 
can be attained only if some pet domestic 
and foreign welfare schemes before the Con- 
gress are abandoned. 


The Administration Covers Up Its Inade- 
quate Fiscal Policies With Gobbledy- 
gook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most serious problems we face is the 
almost complete lack of understanding 
of this administration of sound eco- 
nomics. It is amazing to see with what 
ease the President continues to send 
down economic reports calling for more 
and more spending and the bland an- 
nouncement that this can be accom- 
plished without increased cost to the 
taxpayer and without further debasing 
our currency. How the administration 
is able to present its fiscal confusion is 
outlined in the following column from 
the Washington Star written by David 
Lawrence. A second article, from the 
Wall Street Journal, also points out the 
tricks the administration economists ac- 
complish with budget figures: 
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From the Washington Star] 
GOBELEDYGOOK IN Economic PLaN—CONTROLS 
ON INDUSTRY AND No RESTRAINT ON LABOR 
SEEN IN PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 
(By David Lawrence) 

Three hundred pages of “gobbledygook” 
on how the Kennedy administration intends 
to operate, if it can, a managed economy 
reminiscent of the 1930's have been sub- 
mitted in a message to Congress. Part of 
it is a statement signed by the President, and 
Part of it is a report to him by the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers. 

The net of it all is that the executive 
branch of the Federal Government intends 
to use its monetary powers, its controls of 
credit, its public works appropriations and 
its powers of taxation to influence the opera- 
tions of American business. But not the 
Slightest measure of restraint is to be exerted 
upon labor-union monopolies which bring 
about inflation and depreciate the dollar’s 

power. 

Congress has yet to concur in the recom- 
mendations of the message, but there are 
Many powers already vested in the Execu- 
tive branch of the Government that can 
make all the difference in the world between 
having a recession or depression and having 
Prosperity. Typical of the astigmatism of the 
Administration is the following excerpt from 
the President's message: > 

"When better plant and equipment enable 
the labor force to produce more in the same 
number of hours; there is more to share 
among all the contributors to the productive 
Process—and this can happen with no in- 
Crease in prices. Gains achieved in this 
manner endure, while gains achieved in one 
turn of the price-wage spiral vanish on the 


“The Nation must rely on the good sense 
and public spirit of our business and labor 
leaders to hold the line on the price level 
in 1962. If labor leaders do hold the line 
industries will accept the productivity 
benchmark as a guide to wage objectives, and 
if management in these industries will prac- 
tice equivalent restraint in their price de- 
Cisions, the year ahead will be a brilliant 
Chapter in the record of the responsible exer- 
cise of freedom.” 

But what is the “productivity benchmark”? 

President's Council of Economic Ad- 
n in the very same report; puts it this 

y: x 

“How is the public to judge whether a 
Particular wage-price decision is in the na- 
tional interest? No simple test exists, and 
it is not possible to set out systematically 
all of the many considerations which bear on 
Such a judgment. However, since the ques- 
tion is of prime importance to the strength 
and progress of the American economy, it 
deserves widespread public discussion and 
Clarification of the issues. What follows is 
intended as a contribution to.such a dis- 
cussion.” 

But “what follows” is limited in scope and 
Significantly omits all reference to the ir- 
responsibility of trade unions and the mo- 
nopoly power they wield through industry- 
Wide bargaining. Somehow, the entire docu- 
Ment, including the President’s part of it, 
shows a timidity, if not a fear, about dealing 
With the touchy subject of union excesses. 

a, there is emphasis on management's 
tendency to increase prices to absorb labor 
Costs, as if this were a sin. 


Both the President and his economic con- 


Sultants, however, would have been well ad- 
vised to study what happened in New York 
a week ago and take its lesson to heart. 
The Star, in an editorial last«Sunday, called 
attention to a fundamental weakness in the 
economy when it said: 

“The ‘settlement’ of the electrical work- 
ers! strike in New York City is a perfect 
example of what's wrong with the construc- 
tion industry in this country. Originally, 
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the union demanded a 20-hour week. Now it 
has ‘compromised,’ settling for a 25-hour 
week plus an increase in hourly pay and 
assurances of 5 hours in overtime. Un- 
der the old contract an electrician worked 
6 hours a day at $4.40 an hour and a 7th 
overtime hour for $6.60. Under the new 
agreement he will work 5 hours at $4.96 
an hour and the 6th hour at $7.44. Should 
there be more than 5 hours of overtime he 
will make more for a 25-hour week than 
he did for a 30-hour week. 

“The simple explanation for this result is 
that the union, with a monopoly of work- 
ers in short supply and entrenched behind 
its statutory immunity from the antitrust 
laws, can get away with just about anything 
it pleases. Had an association of business- 
men tried to work any such gouge as this 
the Department of Justice antitrust lawyers 
would be sweating day and night to put 
them in the pokey. But in the case of the 
electricians not a voice of protest has been 
raised in official Washington.” 

This trend in the construction industry, 

just at a time when there is a lot of talk 
about the Government subsidizing more 
housing, can gravely affect one of the Na- 
tion's key industries and can spread to other 
unions. 
On matters of this kind, the President's 
economic report treads lightly. Obviously, 
the politician doesn’t want to alienate his 
principal source of support in political 
campaigns—the trade unions and their fi- 
nancial contributions. 

This is the kind of materialism which 
tends to negate the professions of high 
idealism that are sprinkled through the ad- 
ministration’s messages to Congress. It's 
one reason why all the rosy predictions of 
economic prosperity in the President's lat- 
est message are accompanied by requests 
for power to deal with expected ns, 
if not depressions, as well as with infla- 
tionary trends in recovery that can 
weaken the purchasing power of the dollar. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 29, 1962] 
Po.tricaL Macic 


Economic jargon can be confusing at best, 
but in the mouths of Government econo- 
mists it is sometimes something far more 
serious. Mere words become shibboleths, and 
the shibboleths become the excuse for poli- 
cies of the most far-reaching consequences. 

The current case in point is the first an- 
nual report of President Kennedy’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, wherein repeated ref- 
erence is made to terms like productivity, 
unemployment, and gross national product. 
Though each is an extremely slippery con- 
cept, the economic advisers are quite pre- 
pared to use them „glibly, with too little 
examination of their meaning. . 

They muse, for example, about the vir- 
tues of rising productivity. And they sug- 
gest, as a “guide for noninflationary wage 
behavior,” that wage increases in each in- 
dustry not exceed the trend rate of produc- 
tivity increases in industry in general. 

That is all very nice, perhaps. But what 
is productivity? The advisers give the usual 
definition, “output per manhour.“ Only in 
the most oblique way do they even hint 
that productivity rises as a result of more 
and better equipment for workers to work 
with. That is, as a result of the increas- 
ingly costly capital investment of manage- 
ment. 

Yet this is the very key to productivity. 
It is certainly misleading, to say the least, 
to talk about rising industrial productivity 
and rising industrial wages as though they 
were all mainly the outcome of extra intellec- 
tual or physical effort put out by workers. 
The Government would do better to refrain 
from devising national policy guides“ based 
on this kind of misapprehension, 

A much more direct “trigger” of Govern- 
ment action is the unemployment rate. The 
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economic advisers spend some time making 
clear that they are against involuntary un- 
employment—do they think anyone is for 
it? And somewhere along the line they 
seem to admit that unemployment is a far 
more complex phenomenon than the official 
figures would indicate. In human as well 
as economic terms, for instance, it makes 
a good deal of difference whether the un- 
employed person is a housewife with a 
working husband or a man who has been the 
family's sole support. 

Yet, despite the inadequacy and some- 
times perversity of the unemployment meas- 
uring sticks, the economic advisers have no 
hesitation in accepting and using the per- 
centage rates. Given a specified rise in the 
rate, they want the President empowered to 
pour out fresh billions of Federal spending 
on public works. Whatever one thinks of 
this dole approach, it seems strange to make 
the official unemployment figure the trigger 
for massive Government intervention with- 
out first trying to develop an accurate meas- 
ure of actual unemployment. 5 

But perhaps the weirdest shibboleth is a 
good old gross national product. It is truly 
wonderful what semantic tricks Government 
economists can play with this su 
measure of the nation’s total output of 
goods and services. For one thing, they can 
show you that Federal outlays are stationary 
or even declining—as & percentage of gross 
national product—when the plain fact of the 
matter is that they are increasing hugely. 

One reason the gross national product 
lends itself so shamelessly to such verbal 
legerdemain is that it Includes Government 
spending as part of total output. Since 
most Government spending is nonproduc- 
tive, that is an erroneous device, but it makes 
things easier for economic advisers. Let 
Government spending increase, and they can 
point to a rising gross national product and 
hence—presto—economic growth. 

Nowhere in this report is there a candid 
recognition of the crux of the matter: That 
this rapidly growing burden of Government 
is pressing ever more heavily on the Nation's 
real growth potential. On the contrary, we 
are assured that much, much more public 
investment is needed to spur economic 
growth. 

Thus the Council of Economic Advisers, 
sometimes subtly, and sometimes not, are 
making a major pitch for an extensive fur- 
ther nationalization of American life. It is 
perhaps their privilege to make that plea, 
though their adroit manipulation of slippery 
semantics is open to question. 

What at least seems clear from this first 
report is that if the President’s advisers are 
no economic magicians, they are nonethe- 
less highly skilled political economists. 


Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO 


Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Common Council of New Britain, Conn., 
recently passed a resolution endorsing 
the President's plan for medical care 
for the aged. Under unanimous consent, 
I insert this document in the Apendix 
of the Recorp: 

To His Honor, the Mayor, and the Common 
Council of the City of New Britain: 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 

City of New Britain, That the common 
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council go on record as favoring the bill 
presented by President John F. Kennedy for 
medical care for the aged and that the 
en from Connecticut be urged to 
vote in favor of this bill; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to each Senator and Representative 
from Connecticut. 
PATRICK O. NOLAN. 
RAYMOND L. NEWTON. 


Heartening Move 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 22, 1961 during the debate on the 
Housing Act of 1961, I offered an amend- 

ment which would require that a com- 
munity have a minimum standards hous- 
ing code and a record of enforcement of 
such code before it could qualify for Fed- 
eral financial assistance for urban 
renewal. 

At that time I contended that although 
a city had to submit a workable program, 
it was not required to adopt a housing 
code to prevent the spread of slums and 
blight. 

This amendment was rejected by the 
House, and I regret that during the 
course of the debate my amendment was 
described as “an ingenious method 
thought of by those who would kill the 
urban renewal program.” The amend- 
ment was described as “fatally defective” 
and pleas were made to maintain the 
status quo, that is, express an intention 
to adopt a code sometime in the future. 

I was motivated in submitting this 
amendment because I was not satisfied 
with the status quo. I was aware that 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 

administra- 


standards housing code and a record of 
enforcement as a prerequisite for urban 
Tenewal financial assistance. I urged 
this amendment in order to make man- 
datory what was little more than a pious 
expression of purpose in the submission 
of workable programs for the prevent of 
slums and blight. 

I was therefore heartened to read a 
recent address by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency Administrator before 
the Ford Hall Forum on November 26, 
1961. In this address which was in- 
serted in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of January 24, 1962, by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
O'NEILL], Dr. Weaver decided that he, 
too, was dissatisfied with the status quo. 
He then proceeded to relate changes in 
his Agency's procedures which accom- 
plished the objective of my amendment: 
Dr. Weaver expressed himself on this 
point in the following words: 

A most important aspect of housing con- 
servation is the adoption and enforcement 
of building, plumbing, eleotrical, and hous- 
ing codes. 

The Federal Government has said that 
communities seeking Federal aid to fight 
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slums and blight and foster growth and de- 
velopment should adopt and enforce modern 
codes, And we intend to be more vigorous 
in checking on this requirement than ever 
before. 

We have recently announced that com- 
munities coming to us for the first time for 
certification of their workable program for 
community improvement—a prerequisite to 
many Federal aids—must adopt such codes 
within the first year after the program is 
approved. 

Communities which already have had 
their workable programs approved are ex- 
pected to meet this requirement by October 
1, 1962. 


On December 11, 1961, the chairman 
of the Build America Better Committee 
of the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards, Mr. F. Lawrence Dow, Hart- 
ford, Conn., wrote an editorial which 
appeared in the association’s publica- 
tion, Realtor’s Headlines, of December 
11, 1961. In this editorial, Mr. Dow de- 
scribed Dr. Weaver's effort as a very 
heartening move toward the elimina- 
tion of slums and blight. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this editorial by Mr. Dow in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD as part of these re- 
marks: 

HEARTENING Move 


(By F. Lawrence Dow, chairman, Buiid 
America Better Committee) 

Out of practical real estate know-how, 
realtors have developed a direct method for 
eliminating slums and unfit housing con- 
ditions. It is a program that calls for a 
variety of actions. One of them is firm en- 
forcement of a city ordinance setting out 
modern, adequate, and reasonable standards 
for all housing. 

We have stressed the obvious, if often over- 
looked, fact that no antislum program can 
make a great deal of sense unless it addresses 
itself to the constant ravages of neglect, and 
to the proper responsibilities of property 
owners. 

That is why, in stating our policy on 
urban renewal at our recent convention, we 
reiterated our strong insistence that per- 
formance in the enforcement of a modern 
municipal housing code be a firm prereq- 
ulsite to any measure of Federal participa- 
tion in urban renewal. 

It is most heartening, therefore, to note 
the recent action by HHFA Administrator 
Robert C. Weaver that will require any com- 
munity seeking certification of its workable 
program for community improvement—the 
Initial step in obtaining Federal coopera- 
tion—to adopt a housing code within the 
first year after the program is approved. 
Communities which have previously ob- 
tained approval of a workable program will 
be required to meet this stipulation by next 
October 1. 

It is heartening, too, to note Dr. Weaver's 
repeated insistence that “one of our most 
valuable national resources is our existing 
supply of housing. We cannot hope to 
meet the housing needs of the future if 
we wastefully demolish the housing we now 
have. Rather we must reclaim as much as 
possible of what we have as the basis from 
which to build for the future; we must 
learn how to accomplish rehabilitation and 
conservation.” 

This is the central objective of NAREB’s 
Build America Better Committee, whose con- 
gratulations have been sent to Dr. Weaver. 

In presenting the realtor's point of view 
on the importance of conservation-centered 
urban renewal, Curtis E. Huber, of Evans- 
ville, Ind., chairman of the realtors’ Washing- 
ton committee, made a most forceful state- 
ment this year in his testimony before the 
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Banking and Currency Committees of both 
Houses of Congress, even suggesting the lan- 
guage of an amendment to the Housing Act 
to require adequate attention to conserva- 
tion in urban renewal. 

Following the recent significant move of 
HHFA in the direction so long urged by 
NAREB, Mr. Huber wrote Dr. Weaver to com- 
mend the action as evidence of a desire to 
take every practical step to retard the growth 
of blight and slums. “It is particularly 
heartening,” Mr. Huber wrote, “to note your 
use of mandatory language.” 

Urban renewal built its basic support in 
Congress and among business organizations 
such as NAREB, as a method of eliminating 
squalid and unfit residential environment. 
Certainly no program directed at this ob- 
jective is realistic unless it places the re- 
sponsibility for neglect where it belongs. 
That is why housing code enforcement is 
basic. That is why we have, for years, urged 
it as indispensable. 

And that is why it is so genuinely en- 
couraging to note the new HHFA move to 
make this action a definite requirement in 
all urban renewal programs. 


Reserve Officers Association Is Proud To 
Be the Champion of the Nation’s Mil- 
itary Reservists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us are aware of the fact that some 
156,000 reservists have been called to 
active duty to strengthen our Nation’s 
military forces during these times of 
crisis. 

We are also aware that because of the 
vocal protests of a relatively few reserv- 
ists there have persisted many miscon- 
ceptions in the minds of the general 
public about the character and the per- 
formance of the reservists. 

This has resulted in a very unfair sit- 
uation. The Reserve Officers Association 
has been, and is still, trying to get the 
record straight so that the unusual—and 
I might say unprecedented—service of a 
large number of dedicated citizen-reserv- 
ists may be placed in proper perspective. 

An editorial in the current issue of the 
Officer, ROA’s monthly publication, deals 
with this subject. It is to be hoped that 
the Defense Department will take steps 
to set the record straight, as this edito- 
rial suggests: 

MAGNIFICENT RECORD 

Some years ago, when the Nation's defense 
capabilities were being trimmed to accom- 
modate a political tax cut and when the 
country was being treated to the great spec- 
tacle known as the battle of the budget, 
ROA was fighting for a defense first, dollars 
second policy. 

One of our members in the Senate was 
making speeches in favor of adequate mili- 
tary strength, and was quoting the elder 
statesman, Bernard Baruch, who oncé said 
something like, “I see no advantage in being 
the richest in the graveyard.” 

It was a telling campaign, and one that 
has surely had an impact on history. It re- 
quires no sage to speculate about our na- 
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tional discomfort had we not awakened to 
the idea that world communism was waiting 
for great, lazy, overconfident, free America 
to go back to sleep. 

ROA can be proud to have had a small 
part in keeping America alert to keep Amer- 
ica alive. 

Our association now is engaged in another 
campaign, and it is in the proud tradition 
of ROA. 

Because, obviously, it is going to be up to 
ROA to emphasize, and reemphasize until 
‘the country knows it that our Reserve 
forces stand between this great country and 
her enemies just as surely and as effectively 
as does any other element in our society. 
That is our purpose in our current program, 
a part of which is the ROA white paper, also 
Published in this issue of the Officer. 

ROA’s national president and staff, with 
the concurrence of many others in the con- 
fidential stages, engaged in genuine soul 
Searching before the issuance of the now 
widely known ROA white paper. 

It was more in regret than in anger that 
ROA attacked the Defense Department's 
failure to defend the Reserve forces, which, 
Called to active duty by the President in a 
crisis, had responded with what the Presi- 
dent's adviser said was magnificent“ spirit. 

ROA’s white paper sought to emphasize, 
Primarily; three points. 

First, that the Reserve 
Promptly responsive to a callup. 

Second, that they were in a high state of 


forces were 


Third, that the organized, trained, dis- 
eee units were fully oriented and effec- 

ve. 

Some in the Pentagon appear to have no 
conception of how significant, as well as 
true, are those three statements. The book- 
keepers to whom men are numbers haye ap- 
peared not to sense the human drama in the 
Operation Callup. 

It should have stirred the heart of every 
American, and warmed the cockles of the 
hearts of our allies. It should have chilled 
Out enemies, because it was a demonstration 
that Americans have the will and determina- 
tion to keep their country safe. 

ROA is proud to be the champion of the 
reservists, working for national security in 
uniform in far-off places—and ready to fight 
and die for their country. 

It will be to our Nation's overwhelming 
discredit if the top authorities in the Pen- 
tagon do not themselves order publication 
of a Defense Deparment white paper telling 
the people of the United States the true 
Story of the Reserves and the reservists’ 
Breat vindication in 1961. 


Kansas Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, the 
People of the great State of Kansas to- 
day observe their annual Kansas Day. 
Throughout the State, Kansans will 
Pause in their daily activities to mark 
this important occasion with reverence 
and deep thought, with reflection on the 
past and the future. 4 

A particular emphasis is attachéd to 

Day this year, since the State 
Observed its 100th birthday during the 
year just past, and celebrated with cen- 
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tennial programs in every community, 
rural and metropolitan. 

The history of Kansas is the history of 
the United States. A courageous and 
hardy people recognized the potential 
of the Great Plains in the center of the 
Nation. With faith in God, in the land 
and in themselves, they endured hard- 
ships beyond measure to pass on to us 
the greatness and good life that is ours 
today. 

The faith and determination of our 
forefathers still lives with the people of 
Kansas. The next 100 years will witness 
continued growth and prosperity in our 
State, and the same proud pulse will 
beat in this “heart” of the Nation. 

I know that my colleagues join me 
today in paying tribute to Kansas and 
its people. 


List of Boys From 10th District of Indi- 
ana, Who Have Been Nominated To 
Compete for Academy Appointments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to include in the Appendix the 
list of those boys from the 10th District 
of Indiana, which district I have the 
pleasure and honor to represent, who 
have been nominated by me to compete 
for appointment to the various 
Academies: 


List or Boys FROM 10TH DISTRICT or INDIANA, 
Wo Have BEEN NOMINATED To COMPETE 
FOR ACADEMIC APPOINTMENTS 


Congressman RaLPH Harvey, of Indiana’s 
10th Congressional District has announced 
the names of the young men who are nom- 
inees for appointment to the military 
Academies. In making the announcement, 
Harvey said that his nominees must now 
compete in a battery of Academy-admin- 
istered examinations for the vacancies avail- 
able for the 10th District. This district 
is entitled to have one appointment each 
to West Point and to the Air Force Academy. 
There is no appointment available for this 
district to the Navar Academy in 1962. 

Following are those who will compete for 
the West Point appointment: Robin Brown, 
nephew of Mr. and Mrs. Owen D. Brown, 
Rural Route 1, Mooreland; Richard Hughes, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Austin M. Hughes, Rural 
Route 5, Greenfield; Larry Marlin, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Marlin, Farmland; 
and Ted Orton, son of Mr. and Mrs. Dillard 
Orton, Rural Route 3, Liberty. 

Competing for the Air Force appointment 
will be: Ronald Archbold, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell Archbold, Rural Route 6, Con- 
nersville; Larry Bowmer, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard E. Bowmer, Williamsburg; John 
Bredewater, son of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. 
Bredewater, Rural Route 7, Greensburg; 
Darrell Breithaupt, son of Mr. and Mrs. Irwin 
Breithaupt, 464 Southwest Fourth Street, 
Richmond; Robert E. Ditslear, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert E. Ditslear, Sr., 603 North West 
Street, Winchester; Karl Fant, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Karl E. Fant, 303 South Fifteenth 
Street, New Castle; Gary Fudge, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Everett M. Fudge, 501 West School 
Street, Centerville; Robert Hampton, son of 
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Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hampton, 531 National 
Road West, Richmond; Ronal Henley, son of 
Mr, and Mrs. Merle W. Henley, Jr., 250 South 
Twenty-seventh Street, Richmond; Curtis 
Jessup, son of Mr. and Mrs. Harold M. Jessup, 
1230 Grand Avenue, Connersville; and 
William Strong, son of Mr, and Mrs. Fred 
Strong, 233 South Broadway, Albany. 

James Roberts, son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
P. Roberts, 922 South Fifteenth Street, New 
Castle, will be the only nominee from this 
district for appointment to the Merchant 
Marine Academy. He will compete against 
all other nominees, statewide, for one of the 
seven appointments allotted to Indiana. 

All nominees have been notified by Con- 
gressman Harvey of their nominations for 
possible appointments. Mr. Harvey said 
that, based on the results of the competitive 
examinations, he will make known the 
names of the appointees early in April. 


Murray S. Dixon, Texas Missionary in 
Bolivia, Rendered Service to Mankind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


1 OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
by a tragic accident high in the moun- 
tains of Bolivia in December of 1961, the 
service to mankind of the dedicated Rev. 
Murray S. Dixon, of Houston, Tex., a 
Methodist missionary, was lost. 

The statement from Dr. Ray Schiflett, 
medical doctor of Houston, Tex., who 
likewise is dedicated to the good of man- 
kind, and the statement from the widow 
of the late Reverend Murray S. Dixon, 
state only a portion of the achievements 
of this dedicated church man, humani- 
tarian, religious missionary. He was a 
patriotic leader in the cooperation of 
all the American people, regardless of 
nationality or religion, for the common 
good of the Western world and mankind. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record today the state- 
ment on Rev. Murray S. Dixon’s life by 
Dr. Ray Schiflett, M.D., of Houston, 
dated January 8, 1962, and the biograph- 
ical memorandum about the Reverend 
Murray S. Dixon by his surviving widow, 
Mrs. Murray S. Dixon, of Denton, Tex. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALMEDA MEDICAL & SURGICAL CLINIC, 

Houston, Tex., January 8, 1962. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ratpu: One of the genuine pleasures 
that I have experienced in my life was work- 
ing with an outstanding man such as Rev. 
Murray 8. Dixon, who was, as his wife, Nova, 
states, a Democrat to the core. 

Murry Dixon was killed while serving 
as a Methodist missionary in Bolivia, in 
December 1961. He was killed at approxi- 
mately 18,000 feet, on the side of a moun- 
tain when the jeep in which he was riding 
was hit by a truck. At the time of his 
death, he was executive secretary of the 
Methodist Church in Bolivia, executive sec- 
retary of the Latin American consultation 
of life and mission of the Methodist Church, 
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and he was a great educator. He was one 
of the leaders of the youths in Bolivia, and 
was one of our strongest bulwarks against 
communism. 

He and the Catholic bishop were able to 
put aside their differences, and were able to 
work together for the common good for the 
United States, and were able to advance 
our ideals and principles. He was, 
above all, a great American. 

The enclosed certified letter from his 
wife, Nova, or Mrs. Murray S. Dixon, ex- 
plains how he has both been honored in the 
Bolivian Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and was given their highest 
award in the field of education, He is the 
type of man who has proven himself as 
being one of ideals and principles. It is 
this type of a man for whom we all have 
love and respect. Thus, I take justifiable 
pride in forwarding enclosed notarized let- 
ters, by certified mail, to you, whereas that 
you may lead the cause to pay legal tribute 
to Murray Dixon as a devoted, humble leader 
in education, high ideals, and principles, 
democracy, and deep patriotism for the 
United States and its people, in the Senate 
and in our House of Representatives. 

Will you please have our President become 
aware of the things this man did, since he 
gave more than just a little service, and a 
little money: he gave his life for his coun- 
try. I know that President Kennedy is very 
interested in our Latin American relations, 
as you are. Thus, I am enclosing the bio- 
graphical sketch as certified by his wife with 
enough copies for your use as the leader 
in this cause of paying legal tribute to a 
great patriotic American, Reverend Murray 
8. Dixon. 

Let me assure you that my friends and I 
take justifiable and great pride in send- 
ing this information to you. We believe in 
you; we believe that you will keep the faith 
of helping us honor this great man. 

Sincerely yours, your friend, 
Rar ScHIrtett, M.D. 


Murray S. Dickson 
1. Methodist missionary since 1942 to 
Bolivia, 
2. Preacher for the Methodist Church for 
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speaking pastor for the El Sal- 
vA Church in Cochabamba, Bolivia. 

4. Served 7 years as Director of the Amer- 
ican Institute in Cochabamba, Bolivia. 

5. Served 1 year as Director of the Ameri- 
can Institute in La Paz, Bolivia, during 
50th anniversary of the Institute. Received 
Order of the Condor which is the highest 
education award in Bolivia. 

6. Member of Inter-Denominational Prot- 
estant Committee unifying the work in 


ador. 

7. Board member of CALA—a literacy 
group for the Aymara Indians. 

8. Known by the Quechua Indians as 
“Yankee Llo-Ca-Llo,” 

9. Only American president of the local 
Rotary Club in Cochabamba, Bolivia and 
was jolnt founder of the Paul Harris Re- 
habilitation Center for Children in Cocha- 
bamba. 

10, Delegate for Rotary at international 
meeting in New York City. 

11. Representative speaker for Methodist 
missions in Latin America at the Denver 
Central Conference last year. 

12. At the time of his death, he was exec- 
utive secretary of the Methodist Church in 
Bolivia, executive secretary’ of the Latin 
American Consultation on Life and Mission 
of the Methodist Church which is to meet 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina next February, 
executive secretary of the Latin American 
Board of Missions of the Methodist Church 
and president of the Pfeiffer Memorial Hos- 
pital. 
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13. His personal books on political science, 
education, literacy, and theology will be kept 
intact with Cochabamba, Bolivia for the use 
of the Bolivian people. 

14. Was a great influence on Bolivian stu- 
dents coming to the United States to study 
and encourage American youth to go to 
Bolivia to work in the schools. 

15. Following his death, the Bolivian 
Senate and House of Representatives paid 
legal tribute to Murray Dickson as a great 
Bolivian educator. He always used his deep 
patriotism for America and his profound 
understanding of democracy for the good of 
international relationships. Was a constant 
source of education for both North and 
South America. 

Mrs. Murray S. Dickson. 


Inept State Department Policymakers 
Continue To Map Strategy of Defeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know what it will take for Congress and 
the American people to finally demand a 
complete investigation of the State De- 
partment to root out those policymakers 
who continually enunciate policies which 
cost the United States victory after vic- 
tory. The following article by Ken 
Thompson, editorial writer of the Dallas 
Morning News, points up just another 
instance of the strategy of defeat which 
has been fed to the Nation by the State 
Department for too many years: 

ONE, Two, THREE—SURRENDER 
(By Ken Thompson) 

One of the most incredible documents ever 
to emerge from the foggy corridors of the 
State Department is a bulletin entitled 
Freedom from War: The U.S. Program for 
General and Complete Disarmament in a 
Peaceful World.” As skeptical as I have al- 
ways been of the measure of good sense and 
loyalty within the State Department, I never 
would have believed that these people we call 
our diplomats could so completely and un- 
bashedly advocate the surrender of American 
rights and sovereignty until this bulletin 
appeared. 

What it amounts to, in effect, is the offi- 
cial U.S. position on the subject of disarma- 
ment. More specifically, it is the basis of 
proposals which have already been submitted 
to the United Nations by the United States, 

Although this bulletin was published last 
fall and is available for fust 15 cents from 
the Government Printing Office in Washing- 
ton, there has been very little attention paid 
toit. 

Why, I cannot tell you, for it is certainly 
the most fantastic, harebrained blueprint 
for surrender on record. 

Old Nikita himself might just as well have 
written it. And if more of the American 
people knew about this scheme there would 
be a nationwide uproar that would make the 
reaction to the Alger Hiss scandal look like 
another era of good feeling by comparison. 

Last September President Kennedy ad- 
dressed the United Nations and spoke of the 
desire of the United States to reach an agree- 
ment on disarmament. His stand has been 
echoed by Adlai Stevenson, our chief dele- 
gate and ambassador to the UN. 
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Where Kennedy and Stevenson spoke in 
general terms, the State Department bulletin 
deals in specifics. It supplies the terms for 
those vague goals the administration hopes 
to gain through the UN. 

What are these terms? The State Depart- 
ment document summarizes the proposals as 
a new program [which] provides for the 
progressive reduction of warmaking capa- 
bilities of nations and the simultaneous 
strengthening of international institutions 
to settle disputes and maintain the peace.” 
This program is broken down into three 
phases or parts. 

In the first phase, all nuclear-weapons 
tests by nations would be prohibited, produc- 
tion of fissionable material stopped, strategic 
delivery systems reduced, and conventional 
arms and armed forces would be cut. 

In the second phase, present stocks of 
nuclear weapons would be reduced, further 
cuts would be made in armed forces, arma- 
ments and delivery systems and military 
bases and facilities would be dismantied. At 
the same time, a “peace force” would be es- 
tablished for the United Nations. 

In the third and final phase, all nations 
would possess “only those forces, nonnuclear 
armaments, and establishments required for 
the purpose of maintaining internal order; 
they would also support and provide agreed 
manpower for a U.N. Peace Force.” 

This force would be “fully functioning,” 
and would be sufficiently strong to over- 
power any individual nation or combination 
of nations resisting its will. 

There you have it. One, two, three, bingo. 
The U.N. rules the world. 

And who rules the U.N? That is the ques- 
tion. If for one moment old Nikita thinks 
he isn't going to rule the U.N., you can bet 
your last kopeck he’s not going to fall for 
a trap like this. 

As soon as he and Mr. Nehru, Mr. Nkru- 
mah, Mr. Sukarno and a few other scoun- 
drels count enough votes to come up with 
a winning combination, such a proposal will 
be a natural for them, and there won't be 
any more kopecks left for us to count. 
That's the beauty of the system—from Mr. 
Khrushchev's point of view, of course. It's 
heads he wins, tails we lose. 

And speaking of votes, one of the most 
interesting—if not frightening—aspects of 
this proposal is the lineup on an 18-nation 
negotiating body in the U.N. which soon 
will be considering this disarmament 
scheme, 

Originally, this committee was composed 
of five Western nations (Britain, Canada, 
France, Italy, and the United States) and 
five Soviet-bloc nations (Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Rumania and the U.S.S.R.). 
But the sharp division of these two factions 
resulted in a complete deadlock, and on 
June 27, 1960, the Soviets walked out. 

Then somebody came up with the bright 
idea of adding eight “independent” nations 
to the committee as a compromise—two 
Asian, two African, two Latin American, 
one Middle Eastern and one European. 

The future of this country—and of the 
free world—may very well depend upon how 
those eight nations line up: 

At the moment the future is looking very 
dark. For from Asia, they picked Burma 
and India; from Africa, Nigeria and Ethi- 
opia; from Latin America, Mexico and Bra- 
zil; Egypt from the Middle East, Pa Swe- 
den from Europe. 

Five of these nations—a clear majority— 
recently voted in favor of seating Red China 
in the U.N. and kicking Chiang out. These 
five nations are Burma, Egypt, Ethiopia, In- 
dia and Sweden, 

Moreover, Mexico was the only Latin 
American nation (other than Cuba, of 
course) to oppose flatly a resolution by the 
Organization of American States calling for 
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& foreign ministers’ conference on the Cu- 
ban threat of Communist invasion of the 
hemisphere. 

Brazil, which refused to support this same 
Measure by abstaining on the vote, has al- 
ready proclaimed its disapproval of any ac- 
tlons which the foreign ministers might take 
to deal with Castro. The Brazilian Govern- 
Ment has officially called upon the United 
States and other hemisphere nations to 

coexist” with Cuban communism. 

How many friends does this leave the 
United States on the all-important U.N. dis- 
oe committee? You count em. I'm 

ck, 


Castro Foes Ask United States To Get 
Tough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the eyes 
Of the world are now focused on Punta 
del Este and the meeting of the Organi- 
zation of American States. The ac- 
tions taken by the Foreign Ministers 
With respect to Cuba will, no doubt, in- 
fluence our foreign relations with the 

rican countries. 

Recently, the Reverend Dr. Joseph F. 
Thorning met with the Cuban and 
American Freedom Fighters to discuss 
the meeting at Punta del Este. I ask 

us consent that Father Thorn- 
ing’s remarks, as reported in the Jan- 
Uary 21, 1962, issue of the Baltimore 
rican, be printed in the Appendix of 

the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Women Here Loox to OAS: Castro 
Fors Asx Unrren STATES To GET TOUGH 
(By Cassie Mackin) 
The day of reckoning for American nations 
at hand. 
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This is the decided opinion of the Balti- 
more Woman's Committee for Cuban Free- 
ti Rey. Dr. Joseph Thorning, interna- 

onally known education, author, and lec- 
turer in Latin American affairs, and Dr. 

ermo Belt, former Cuban Ambassador to 
the United States. 

Tomorrow, the Foreign Ministers of the 
Preanization of American States will meet 

Punta del Este, Uruguay. It is expected 

United States will seek the strongest 
Possible censure of the Castro regime. 
entire world will turn a scrutinizing 
eye to the action taken by this body dedi- 
fated to the principles of democracy and 
Preservation of peace. 

Yesterday, the Cuban women, in exile 

ere, met with Dr. Thorning and Dr. Belt to 
zechunge views on the Punta del Este Con- 

erence 


= Although their opinions will probably 
never have the impact of that “shot heard 

ound the world,” they should not go totally 
unheard. 

“The United States needs a victory,” Dr. 
Thorning said. 

Our State Department has been stag- 
Bering from disaster to disaster and its ofi- 
Ca have failed in the past and are apt 

continue to fail," he said. 

0 g to Dr. Thorning, tomorrow's 
AS meeting can have a powerful conse- 
ential effect on the Western Hemisphere. 
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If handled properly, it can lay a solid 
groundwork for continued victory of demo- 
cratic ideals in the future. 

Dr. Thorning describes State Department 
officials as “going along to get along.” In 
contrast, he is a fight-fire-with-fire man 
and has no apprehensions about speaking 
his mind. 

The attitude of the American people as 
well as our leaders, Dr. Thorning believes, 
should be one of no compromise. 

He feels there is no room in the West for 
the danger of neutrals or the horror of com- 
myunistic dictatorships but only for the prin- 
ciples of representative government. 

He said the OAS should issue an ulti- 
matum to Castro and give him 60 days to 
clean up his domestic administration in 
Cuba and break political and economic 
ties with Soviet China and the U.S.S.R. 

If Castro does not comply, the American 
nations should effect a total air and sea 
blockade and cut off all supplies to Cuba 
of a military nature, especially oil, Dr. 
Thorning said. 

Without oil, the industrial and farm econ- 
omy of Cuba would be dashed to the ground, 
he added. 

Dr. Thorning sald tomorrow's meeting 
should reiterate the terms of the 1947 Inter- 
American Defense Treaty of Rio whereby 
the defense of one American people demands 
the defense and security of all the Americans. 

The United States goes into the Punta del 
Este meeting hoping for a needed two-thirds 
backing from the 21 participating nations. 

According to the Cuban women, Dr. 
Thorning and Dr. Belt, we can depend on 12 
nations but 7 are uncertain. The latter in- 
clude Chile, Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, Ecua- 
dor, Bolivia, and Uruguay. 

The two remaining votes are, of course, 
the United States and Cuba. 

They also said many Latin American na- 
tions profit by the Cuban situation and are 
apt to take advantage of it in dealing with 
the United States. 

Since we shut off Cuba’s sugar quota, other 
Latin American countries have picked up the 
business and would like to keep it that way, 
they said. 

They also threaten us with the possibility 
of yielding to the Communists if we abandon 
them. 

However, the Cuban women, Dr, Belt and 
Dr. Thorning agreed the United States can 
bring all nations in the OAS to their knees 
by turning the table and threatening to buy 
sugar on the world market and limiting 
tourist trade. 

We of North America are naive, innocent, 
and well-meaning people, they said, but 
others aren’t and it’s time we learned how 
to deal with them. 


— 


Our Friends, the Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, per- 
haps the residents of the ivory tower, 
in and about the White House, are for 
coexistence, too. 

The following editorial appeared in 
the January 26 issue of the New York 
Daily News: z 
How To GET A Bm TO LUNCH AT THE WHITE 

Hovust 

President and Mrs. Kennedy next Tuesday 

are to entertain Mr. and Mrs. Alexei Adzhubei 
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at lunch in the White House. Adzhubei is 
a son-in-law of N. S. “Red Hitler” Khru- 
shehev, who never misses a chance to insult 
Kennedy and the United States and by his 
own admission is out to bury us. 

Tip to Portugal's dictator, Antonio de 
Oliveria Salazar: If Your Excellency would 
like an invitation to lunch at the White 
House, why not try booting the United States 
off its military bases in your Azores Islands 
when the base leases come up for renegotia- 
tion this year? 


Prof. Henry Wallich Views Tests 
Which Face America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, during the months of adjournment, 
there are always many important ideas, 
speeches and statements which deserve 
the attention of the Congress. During 
our recent adjournment one of these im- 
portant statements was an article writ- 
ten by the very eminent Prof. Henry 
Wallich, professor of economics of Yale 
University and member—1959-61—of 
President Eisenhower’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors. Prepared for the Phi 
Beta Kappa magazine, the American 
Scholar, this article, “We Shall Be 
Tested,” appeared in the autumn 1961 
issue of the magazine. As this new 
session of Congress undertakes its work 
of guiding America along the paths 
which, we hope, will lead us to even 
greater national stature, I believe the 
words of Professor Wallich will help us 
better understand what we must do and 
the difficulties which we will face. For 
this reason I am placing Professor Wal- 
lich’s article, “We Shall Be Tested,” in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: À 

WE SHALL Bx TESTED 
(By Henry C. Wallich) 

When President Kennedy, in his state of 
the Union message said that "we shall have 
to test anew whether a nation organized 
such as ours can endure,” he was making a 
statement not only about the hazards ahead. 
He was making a statement also, implicitly 
at least, about the way our Nation is or- 
ganized, A nation organized in liberty and 
for the pursuit of happiness is not necessarily 
best equipped to conduct a struggle for life 
against an adversary who knows only disci- 
pline and duty to the state. The 
years do indeed promise to test to the ut- 
most the principles upon which our Nation 
is organized. 

The historical parallels are too obvious to 
be labored. Arnold Toynbee has diagnosed 
the world's present stage as one immediately 
preceding the appearance of single world 
state. The question is Whose state. The 
answer, which 15 years ago Henry Luce 
sought to preempt with his “American Cen- 
tury,” is less obvious now. 

The rivalry of Rome and Carthage, per- 
haps the most famous instance of this phase 
of Toynbee's pattern of history, offers little 
encouragement. If there is a parallel, it 
seemingly casts the United States, free- 
wheeling, pleasure loving, commercial, in the 
role of Carthage, and the Russians, dour, 
plodding, organized and purposeful, in that 
of the Romans. Wiser than to elaborate such 
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Cassandra-style visions is to remember that 
history often disappoints those who expect 
a repeat performance. Mature civilizations, 
to be sure, when they grew soft, have often 
been invaded and taken over by barbarian 
outsiders. But I would rather view the pres- 
ent impasse as another round in the long 
historic struggles between the East and the 
West, of which Thermopylae was not the 
first and today's cold war may not be the 
last. The West has met its tests before and 
can meet them again. 

Some moral support will come to us from 
the realization that it is the West, and not 
the East, that moves in the mainstream of 
cultural evolution of the last 3,000 years. 
For much of this time, mankind's principal 
concern has been with the worth and free- 
dom of man. Soviet materialism, the pre- 
dominant concern with physical production 
by anonymous masses, is alien to this tradi- 
tion upon which the United States was 
founded. The United States started out in 
history as the land of liberty. In subse- 
quent years, the United States evolved a 
second major theme—the creation of ma- 
terial wealth. It so became the land of 
freedom and money. In recent years, the 
image of money has threatened to displace 
the image of freedom. We have even al- 
lowed ourselves at times to believe that free- 
dom was good principally because of the 
material benefits it bestowed—because it 
helped to provide and efficient government 
and because it helped to make more money. 
Today, Russia is challenging us on the bat- 
tleground of materialism, of production. It 
is telling the less-developed countries that 
the Russian system promises quicker de- 
velopment than ours can, If we have noth- 
ing to offer on our part but production, the 
competition may well go against us. We 
must give a good account of ourselves in 
that department also, to be sure. But the 
stress must be upon freedom, our unique 
value. 

In the years to come, our faith in freedom 
will surely be tested. It will be tested as we 
realize increasingly that our form of govern- 
ment is not ideally designed to fight a cold 
war, or any other war. It will be tested as 
we observe that our free market economy 
probably is not the most efficient vehicle for 
rapid growth of the American economy. And 
if, as I believe, we shall choose freedom even 
at a cost, we shall be tested on our willing- 
ness to discipline ourselves in order to 
minimize the weaknesses inherent in demo- 
cratic government and a free market econ- 
omy. 

Eulogies of democracy rarely fail to make 
reference to the wisdom of the people, which 
is held to be greater than that of their chosen 
representatives or any other small group 
of individuals, This proposition is difficult 
to sustain, even in the abstract, given elec- 
tion results like those of last fall. Is it 
really to be supposed that 49.7 percent of the 
voters were wise and 49.6 percent unwise? 
In any case, as a practical matter we do not 
operate our democracy on this principle. 
Most of us, when we ballot, vote mainly our 
personal or group interests. No doubt many 
feel compelled to clothe the nakedness of 
self-interest with some rationalization prov- 
ing that what is good for our particular 
General Motors is good for the country. But 
the fact itself is clearly demonstrated by the 
kind of promises politicians make, and by 
the sides chosen, with creditable exceptions, 
by businessmen, organized workers and 
members of other groups. An appeal like 
President Kennedy's, “ask not what your 
country can do for you,” carries emotional 
appeal precisely because it is so rare in our 
politics. Our democratic decisions, there- 
fore, have the virtue of providing a compro- 
mise reflecting the wishes of the majority. 
But there is no assurance that this common 
denominator represents also “what is best 
for the country.” 
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It has often been pointed out, moreover, 
that democratic decisions are apt to be best 
at the local level, and to become less sure 
footed the farther they venture from home. 
At the local level, voter knowledge of the 
issues is usually good. Majority interest 
and community interest quite likely coin- 
cide. Today's principal problems, unfortu- 
nately, lie abroad. Most of them demand 
efforts and sacrifices that have little imme- 
diate bearing upon the welfare of the voter. 
The continuing congressional difficulties of 
the foreign aid program bear this out. 

One final impediment of democracy: the 
American form of government has been de- 
signed to provide, not maximum effective- 
ness of action, but minimum danger of abuse 
of power. The historical and analytical 
studies that the framers of the Constitution 
undertook had made them more concerned 
with the Charybdis of abuse of government 
than the Scylla of ineffectiveness. Had they 
been principally concerned with effective- 
ness, they would scarcely have chosen a 
form of democracy whose principal innova- 
tion was a system of checks and balances. 
Even a parliamentary system, whatever its 
defects, is better designed to make decisions. 
Neither, of course, can nor should vie with 
an authoritarian system in its readiness to 
take quick action for good or evil. 

The achievements of the American form 
of government are of a kind, nevertheless, 
that quite refutes H. L. Mencken’s remark 
about democracy being the only amusing 
form of government ever endured by man. 
The American system has provided the po- 
litical stability that has made possible. the 
Nation’s great economic achievements. It 
has seen us successfully through two world 
wars. The U.S. Constitution is the oldest 
written constitution of any nation in the 
world. Past tests have been met with such 
consistent success that there is good reason 
to hope that those of the future also will. 
But we must bear in mind that the tests of 
the cold war, in an age that has moved from 
the balance of power to the balance of ter- 
ror, may be different. They may compel the 
administration to take seriously what the 
President has said about sacrifice, and to 
invite the people to “ask what you can do for 
your country.” Such attitudes do not come 
easily to politiclans under our form of gov- 
ernment. The tests ahead may be those not 
only of the system and the people, but also 
and primarily of its leaders. 

While two world wars brought no serious 
interruption of our political practices, they 
did lead to temporary suspensions of the 
free market system. Consumption was re- 
stricted, more severely in World War II than 
in World War I. Price, wage, and produc- 
tion controls were imposed. The Govern- 
ment underwrote a virtually unlimited de- 
mand for output. Under these conditions 
output advanced very rapidly. 

This experience, if nothing else, should 
make plain that if maximum material 
growth regardless of human dignity is our 
goal, a system more like the Russian and 
less like our own offers the better prospects. 
The secret of its effectiveness is not pri- 
marily its central direction, but its great 
power to form capital, by holding down con- 
sumption. The free economies of Germany 
and Japan, which are investing at a rate 
similar to the Russian, are also experiencing 
comparable growth. The United States has 
never in peacetime limited its consumption 
to so small a fraction of output. Un- 
doubtedly we could increase our rate of in- 
vestment. But to reach even German or 
Japanese rates of investment, let alone the 
Russian, we would have approximately to 
double our rate of net investment (exclud- 
ing replacement), which would take an an- 
nual sum larger than present corporate 
profits after taxes. Short of forced draft 
measures of the wartime kind, we are not 
likely to accomplish such a miracle. 
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Chamber of commerce orators praising the 
free market system tend to overlook this, 
just as do Fourth of July orators. extrolling 
democracy. The first often claim that a 
free economy provides maximum growth, 
just as the second claim that democracy 
produces the best political decisions. Both 
would be right in saying that the free mar- 
ket and democracy give us good growth and 
good government. Because free institutions 
are essential to human freedom, ours are 
clearly preferable to other arrangemenis. 
But if we were prepared to sacrifice some 
freedom, we could undoubtedly grow faster 
and act more effectively as a nation. 

A free system, in other words, is not a 
fast vehicle, although a good and reliable 
one. In a world in which it is better to 
travel than to arrive, it is by far the best. 
In a world where the premium on early 
arrival is growing, the cost of freedom is 
also growing. Our attachment to freedom 
will be increasingly tested. 

For Americans, the temptation to cut back 
political freedom should be very small com- 
pared with similar temptation on the eco- 
nomic side. On the latter front, we are 
already being tempted by eloquent propa- 
ganda on behalf of bigger growth through 
bigger government, Big government means 
a small but certain loss of freedom for the 
taxpayer, the businessman, and perhaps even 
for labor. It carries also the risk of a pos- 
sibly large loss of freedom for everybody if 
big government should someday break the 
restraints of democratic control. As the 
pressures upon us mount, so will the tempta- 
tion to meet them in ways that impose limi- 
tations on freedom. Ahead of us looms an 
acid test of our attachment to a free econ- 
omy. How well we can hope to pass the test 
and still accomplish our national and inter- 
national objectives will depend on how we 
conduct our free economy. It will depend 
on the attitudes taken by business, labor, 
and the intellectuals who help form national 
opinion. These crucial attitudes demand a 
closer look. 

For years we have indulged ourselves in 
bad habits that have slowed the economy be- 
low its potential growth. One bad habit has 
been the spiral of prices and 
wages. A second is featherbedding of vari- 
ous sorts. A third is the production of farm 
surpluses. Still others have been the in- 
transigent attitudes of business, labor, and 
special interest groups that have stymied 
tax reform, the pressure of labor for shorter 
hours, the pressure of certain industries for 
protection from foreign competition. Of all 
these, the inflationary spiral is probably the 
most serious and certainly the most irre- 
sponsible practice. In the earlier postwar 
years it was possible to argue that inflation 
really was not very harmful, that perhaps it 
was even beneficial. Now that we have be- 
gun to price ourselves out of world markets, 
with a balance-of-payments deficit and 
heavy gold losses, the issue is no longer up 
for debate. We simply cannot afford further 
inflation leading to large gold losses. 

The discipline of the balance of payments 
is upon us. It has kept many members of 
the new administration chafing with impu- 
tlence. They have wanted to take strong 
action to reduce unemployment and to 
stimulate growth. Fear of gold losses has 
reduced their original program to something 
not much more ambitious than the Republi- 
can might have been. 

The inflation of the postwar period has 
been fed from different roots at different 
times. During the early years, prices were 
pulled up by strong demand. At that time, 
labor needed hefty annual wage hikes just 
to stay even with rising living costs. Later, 
the pull of demand abated. But labor and 
business, having got into the swing of things, 
continued their ring around the rosy. 
Wage increases required price increases, and 
price increases justified further wage in- 
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creases. With the assist of occasional strong 
demand in particular sectors, we have been 
going like this for the better part of a dec- 
ade. We can keep going only at great peril 
to the financial structure of the whole 
World. 

Everybody by now knows that wage in- 
creases above the national productivity aver- 
age are inflationary. This productivity gain 
has been about 2 percent on average for 
Many decades. Most people would concede 
that labor as a whole has very little to gain 
from the spiral. A 4-percent wage increase 
followed by a 2-percent price hike is no bet- 
ter than 2 percent with stable prices. We 
are told that union leaders fear to be out- 
Stripped by others, that they must bring 
home as thick a chunk of bacon as the 
Others on penalty of being dispossessed of 
their jobs by some upstart rival, Is it im- 
Properly critical of labor to say that such 
arguments border on the frivolous, when 

are employed to justify activities that 
imperil a great nation? 

Aside from the wage-price spiral and lesser 
Malpractices, we are embroiled in a stultify- 
ing dispute, relating to the proper rate of 
Saving and investment, that seriously slows 
down the economy. This is a dispute not 
Only between business and labor, but one 
that has deeply split the liberal front itself. 
The President's economic advisers take the 
View that more growth demands more in- 
vestment. This means, by and large, a 
Policy that encourages saving. Such à pol- 
icy must abstain from tax changes that tend 
to equalize incomes. It must seek to avold 
Wage increases so high as to squeeze profits. 
Broadly speaking, it calls for the kind of 
Policies that are favored by business. 

Labor does not share view. It likes 
to refer to it as the “trickle down“ theory. 

It prefers more egalitarian tax policies, 
and wage increases at the expense of profits, 
both of which better serve its short-run 
interests. This course, however, reduces the 
resources available for investment and 
Growth. To justify it, labor has been com- 
pelled to devise a theory of growth in which 
high consumption is the leading force while 
Saving and investment play a subordinate 
Tole. The theory of more growth by more 
Consumption has been actively promoted by 
President Truman's former chief economic 
Adviser, Leon Keyserling. 

This position has some plausibility as long 
as the economy operates well below capacity. 
There then seems to be little need to enlarge 
Capacity. The immediate objective must be 
to raise demand so as to utilize fully the 
Capacity that exists. The trouble with the 

is that it is very short run, and ap- 
Plicable only to depression. Over the ‘years, 
economy has made fairly full use of its 
Productive capacity. There has been a con- 
tinuing need, interrupted only from time to 
to expand capacity, Had this not been 
eee economy would have ceased to grow 
ago. 

Labor, through no ill will of its own, is 
thus put in the uncomfortable position of 

vocating policies that many economists 
Would consider adverse to growth. Business, 
Without deserving special credit for it, finds 
that its immediate self-interest coincides 
With the need of growth. The administra- 
lon's economists find themselves impelled to 
to policies that in the short run seem 

be mare favorable to business than to 
A prominent instance of this is the 
Proposed investment tax credit that gives 
business a tax deduction as an incentive for 
more investment. 
ta is only in the short view, however, 
thes this conflict of interest, appears. In 
1 longer run, labor has much more to gain 
Tom accelerated growth than from redis- 
Asa ation, The rapid rise in the living stand- 
this Of the European worker demonstrates 


an income distribution less favorable to him 
than that of the United States or the United 
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Kingdom. The spectacular results of this 
self-denial are familiar. 

For labor, therefore, one of the challenges 
ahead is whether it will accept these facts 
of economic life. This means acquiescence 
in adequate profits, and acceptance of tax 
policies that favor saving and investment. 

Business, too, does not come off scot free. 
Business’ tax proposals, by and large, happen 
to be of the sort that favor growth. But 
business has shown little sense of responsi- 
bility in the timing of it proposals, Depend- 
ing on the business cycle, there are times to 
cut taxes and to stimulate investment, and 
there are times when restraint is needed. 
Business has pushed its demands through 
times appropriate and inappropriate. Its 
utterances evoke the experience of the me- 
chanic in a German sewing machine factory 
during Germany's period of secret rearma- 
ment, who assembled a set of components 
in various different ways but always found 
them adding up to a machinegun. In a 
like vein, business has made proposals to 
cure recessions and to restrain booms, but 
they have always added up to a tax cut in 
the upper brackets. 

In an economy, in short, that has given us 
great plenty, we all seem to have taken ex- 
cessively to heart Samuel Gompers’ demand 
for “more.” As a result, we have had less 
than we might have had. Our chances of 
making the most out of our economy depend 
on our willingness to be less insistent and 
less nearsighted in our demands, 

If we fall short, the outcome is predict- 
able. The resources that our adversaries 
can throw into the cold war are mounting 
fast. If ours stagnate, we would come under 
increasing pressure to reach for tools that 
are not in the workshop of a free economy. 
We would find ourselves trading freedom for 
cold war potential. The next few years will 
show whether we can meet the test of prop- 
erly running our economy. 

Some people feel affronted by the view 
that a free economy may not be the fastest 
growing, and that a democratic form of 
government may not be the most effective 
to deal with totalitarian aggression, But it 
is hardly plausible that any one system 
should be the most effective in all direc- 
tions, For every gain, something must be 
surrendered. Nor does there seem anything 
disgraceful in admitting that our economy 
was not designed exclusively with an eye 
to material benefits, nor our form of gov- 
ernment with a view to the international 
power game. Our Western heritage is more 
truly expressed in concern for freedom and 
for the dignity of individuals and nations. 


- Our institutions find better justification in 


serving these than more material or aggres- 
sive ends. 

The United States, I said at the begin- 
ning, has been the land both of freedom 
and of money. Today we are being suc- 
cessfully challenged in the second depart- 
ment. We no longer possess an exclusively 
successful system for the creation of wealth. 
Our best course is to remind ourselves of 
the original primacy of the first, of freedom. 
If we can reestablish the United States, in 
our own mind and that of others, as the 
land of freedom, we shall have assumed a 
posture that the other side cannot copy. 
It gave the United States an overwhelming 
attraction once. Perhaps it can do it again. 


Why a New Department? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST, GEORGE 
IN THE Sis fas OFPRA NY 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Raymond 
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Moley is the best I have seen, so far, in 
opposition to the President’s proposal to 
create a Cabinet post for Urban Affairs. 

This article appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of January 28. It is 
temperate and scholarly in its approach. 

The whole idea is simply another 
“power grab.” It is another extrava- 
gant means of putting the Federal Gov- 
ernment into every ward and into every 
minority group in the land, It is the 
ideal way of controlling the votes of the 
masses and of keeping any party in 
power almost indefinitely. 

The Congress is again to be bypassed, 
if necessary, and therefore this is one 
more downgrading of this once great and 
coequal branch of Government, 

The article follows: 

Wary a New DEPARTMENT? 
(By Raymond Moley) 

The ever-increasing Federal control of local 
and State government is now proposed to be 
formalized in a new De ent of Urban 
Affairs, with a seat in the President's Cabinet 
alongside such veterans as State, Treasury 
and Justice. There is no reason in tradition 
or logic in such a departmentalization. The 
many interests which the Federal Govern- 
ment now has in local government almost 
entirely pertain to individual aid in health, 
education, and welfare. We already have a 
department to care for that aid. 

Let us look at the departments now in the 
Cabinet. 

The first Cabinet was composed of the 
heads of departments created in the first 
year of the Republic. They were the Secre- 


taries of State, Treasury, War (meaning 
and Justice. These were 


specifically designated in the Constitution. 
In 1829 the Post Office Department, which 
had been in the Treasury, was given Cabinet 
rank. 

Then, as time went on, the vast properties 
of the Nation acquired by purchase and con- 
quest and other means had become so large 
that in 1849 their administration demanded 
an Interlor Department. 

Up to that time, the reasons for separate 
departments were essentially Federal because 
of constitutional provisions and ownership. 

A change began in 1862, when a vast eco- 
nomic interest was recognized in the creation 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Then, after 41 years, fn 1903, two other 
interests were recognized in the creation of 
a Department of Commerce and Labor. In 
1913 this was divided into the departments 
of Commerce and Labor respectively. 

These three latecomers—Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Labor—were interests in the 
sense that the private businesses of the Na- 
tion had assumed an interstate character of 
such importance that the Federal Govern- 
ment’s regulation and aid needed attention. 

It was believed that these three divergent 
private interests with millions of Americans 
in them would have a person at the Cabinet 
table who would speak for them, and also 
that these department heads would be able 
to speak to the interests thus represented 
in the name of the National Government at 
Washington. 

The vast expansion of our military forces, 
together with the changed character of mili- 
tary power by the rise of air power, brought 
about the consolidated Department of 
Defense in 1947. 

Until that yenr, the logical reason for a 
department was well defined. But after the 
great depression, there was a new philoso- 
phy of personal aid by direct Federal con- 
tributions. The reciplents of such aid were 
not in the real sense private economic in- 
torests. Nor were the private associations or 
State and local agencies engaged in educa- 
tion, health, and welfare such interests. 
They were numerous but not homogeneous, 
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Only in the fact that they all wanted Fed- 
eral money could they be classed as an in- 
terest. Nor could the ministration to their 
wants be called a Federal function. Almost 
always when one of these new Federal bur- 
dens was assumed, it was regarded as tem- 
porary. And so the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare became a catchall 
for a vast spending congeries of bureauc- 
racies. 

Just what the Secretary of the HEW De- 
partment represents before the country and 
in the Cabinet is hard to understand. For 
the head of a big department is more than 
the administrator of a vast bureaucracy. 
Perhaps he would say he is the keeper of the 
great soft heart of Uncle Sam. The red, 
white, and blue Santa Claus. The friend of 
the friendless, the hope of the hopeless, and 
the help of the helpless. But, like Everest, 
he is there, and it’s too late to do anything 
about it. 

But the concept of a Department of Ur- 
ban Affairs would mean another kind of 
definition of a representative. Cities are 
separate agencies of government. Is the 
secretary of such a department to be the 
lobbyist-in-chief for the mayors and coun- 
cils of cities? If so, could not this be done 
better by getting all the city officials together 
and have them select a member of their 
group to live in Washington? Is the pro- 
posed new secretary to have a hand in plan- 
ning and running the great sprawling urban 
districts in the land? If so, we have pro- 
gressed a long way toward a unitary 
government. 

The fact is that his department would 
merely be a satellite planet split off from the 
great sun of beneficence which is the HEW. 
It would be another convenient means of 
getting city votes. Why are city people dif- 
ferent from other people? In short, why not 
leave the bureaus where they are, in the 
HEW? 

If the purpose of such a department is to 
tell the cities how to run their affairs, one 
might well suggest that running the city 
of Washington by a congressional subcom- 
mittee has not been a howling success. 


Keep Federal Fingers Out of Citizens’ 
Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call to the attention of my colleagues an 
editorial which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune last Saturday, Jan- 
uary 27, 1962. The Herald Tribune has 
pointed out some of the implications of 
section 11 of the postal rate increase bill 
which passed the House on January 24. 
Let us bear in mind the admonition that 
“those who have wrapped themselves in 
a cocoon of fear ought to get out into 
the light.” 

The editorial follows: 

Keep FEDERAL FINGERS OUT or CITIZENS' 

Mar 

In passing the postal rate increase bill, 
the House of Representatives wrote into it 
a bit of pernicious folly that the Senate 
ought to take out: a ban on delivery of mail 
from Communist countries if the Justice De- 
partment deems it propaganda. 
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In support of this restriction, the cry was 
raised that costs ọf handling such mail after 
it reaches the United States are borne by 
the American Government, and the taxpay- 
ers shouldn’t be required to pay for the dis- 
semination of Communist propaganda. This 
is a catchy argument. But distribution of 
international mail is a matter of treaty ar- 
rangements, and distribution of mail to ad- 
dresses in this country is a matter of the 
rights of American citizens. 

When the Federal Government gets into 
the business of telling Americans what they 
may and may not receive, on political 
grounds, it tramples heavily on delicate ice. 
Few Americans are naive enough to suppose 
that publications they get from Iron Cur- 
tain countries are free of propaganda taint. 
They don’t have to be shielded by Govern- 
ment censors; they can decide for themselves 
whether they want to read the material, and 
if so what to make of it, or whether to 
throw it in the wastebasket. 

Quite beyond this, the United States gets 
itself in a curious position if it tries, out of 
fear, to cut off the free flow of information 
(even slanted information) across national 
boundaries. Our aim ought to be to open 
new channels, not closing existing ones— 
and we ought to bear in mind that restric- 
tionos can be imposed two ways. A year ago 
President Kennedy wisely ended a long- 
standing administrative ruling that had 
substantially the same effect as the House 
amendment. His was a step forward. The 
House action was a step back. Those who 
have wrapped themselves in a cocoon of fear 
ought to get out into the light, and get 
their fingers out of other people's mail. 


American Agent of World Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
all appearances, the Department of State 
went to Punta del Este like a bull and 
is emerging like a lamb. 

As I have often stated before, Castro 
is not going to disappear because the 
Kennedy brothers want him to. There 
will have to be firm action taken by us 
eventually and the longer we wait the 
stronger Castro gets, militarily. 

The following editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Daily News on 
January 26 is very much to the point: 

AFTER PUNTA DEL ESTE 

At Punta del Este, Uruguay, yesterday, 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk uncorked a 
surprisingly powerful speech on the crimes 
of Cuban Red Dictator Fidel Castro and 
what the Organization of American States 
should do about them. 

Rusk labeled Cuba a “smirking sycophant 
for the Communist bloc” and blistered the 
Castro regime as the “American agent of 
world communism.” His speech raised hopes 
that out of this fight we might get some- 
thing more than an OAS statement dis- 
approving Castro’s communism and urging 
them politely to mend his ways. 

But if Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, and sev- 
eral other Latin American nations do chicken 
out on drastic action against the Cuban 
Red dictator, where do we go from here? 

It seems to us that Congress should take 
the play at that point. 


January 29 


Congress can cut down or cut out all U.S: 
money earmarked under the President's al- 


“Mance for progress plan. We believe Con- 


gress should do just that to any Latin Ameri- 
can nation refusing to join us in moves to 
cut the props out from under Castro and 
sink his Communist regime in the waters 
off Morro Castle, Havana, 

Congress should so act, we further believe. 
even if the Kennedy administration wants 
to turn yet another cheek to Castro. We're 
fast running out of cheeks for that purpose.’ 


Big Spending by the Federal Government 
May Cost Us Individual Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, maybe $93 
billion is just too big a figure to impress 
the average citizen. That is why the 
people cannot get more excited about the 
President's tremendous budget. It may 
mean more to all of us if we realize that 
the Government’s unlimited power to tax 
can eventually lead to the loss of indi- 
vidual freedom for all of us. The fol- 
lowing editorial by Dick West, editor of 
the Dallas Morning News, brings this 
thought home: 

THAT Bic OCTOPUS 
(By Dick West) 

Every year when a President submits his 
budget, the boys with sharp pencils who 
know how to multiply and subtract have a 
field day. Mr. Kennedy’s $93 billion budget 
sent an unprecedented rash of startling fig- 
ures and facts into print. 

If, 2,000 years ago, you had started spend- 
ing $1,000 an hour, 24 hours a day, by now 
you would have spent only one-fifth of what 
Mr. Kennedy asks to spend in just 1 year. 

If a business firm began with $1 billion in 
the year A.D. 1 (one ninety-third of JF. K. s 
budget) and managed things so badly it 
lost $1,000 a day, it would still haye enough 
left out of its $1 billion to continue losing 
$1,000 a day for the next 777 years. 

If you had $93 billion in $10 bills and 
stacked one on top of another, your stack 
would be 558 miles high. 

More important, as far as your individual 
existence is concerned, is the phenomenal 
growth of the Federal octopus in Washing- 
ton. 

Under Herbert Hoover, spending was 
around $4 billion a year, the national debt 
$17 billion. 

Under Roosevelt, just before World War 
I, it went up to $10 billion, and we thought 
F.D.R. was a spender. 

Under Truman, before Korea, it hit $40 
billion, 

Under Eisenhower, the total reached near- 
ly $80 Dillion. 

Now with Kennedy, the figurt is $93 bil- 
lion, with $100 billion in sight, and the debt 
is $300 billion. 

This spending of nearly $100 billion a year 
out of Washington alone represents around 
$500 for every man, woman, and child in 
this country. Our population was 185,211. 
000 on January 1. 

Fifty-three percent of this money will 
come from individual income taxes. The av- 
erage person will work until May to pay his 
Federal tax bill. 
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The bigger this Pederal octopus becomes, 
the more money it needs. 

The more it takes from you, the more 
Power it has. 

The more power it has, the less you have, 
and the less your local institutions have. 

If you wonder what we're driving at, re- 
member that all dictatorships began by con- 
dentrating power in one place and in a few 
hands. 

Where the tax money goes, the power re- 
sides. Washington hogs for itself 2 out of 
every 3 tax dollars spent by the American 
People. 

To you, a working individual trying to 
make ends meet and preserve what few free- 
doms you have left, the big warning in a 
$93 billion budget is the power behind it. 

More important than the $93 billion is 
who spends it, where it is spent, and how. 


James K. Polk: A Great Speaker and 
Great President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced legislation to name the three 
House Office Buildings after three for- 
Mer great Speakers of the House—Joseph 
G. Cannon, James K. Polk, and the be- 
loved late Speaker Sam Rayburn. 

James Knox Polk was the only Speaker 
of the House of Representatives who was 
elected to the presidency. He served 
With distinction in the House and also 
with distinction as President. 

Among President Polk’s worth while 
achievements was the acquisition of land 
Out of which became the States of Texas, 

ashington, Oregon, Idaho, California, 
New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, and parts of 
Montana, Wyoming, Arizona, and Colo- 

0. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that my col- 

leagues may know more about this gregt 

ames Knox Polk—I am asking 

ous consent that a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of James Knox Polk 
from volume III of Messages of the Gov- 
€rnors of Tennessee, written by Dr. Rob- 
ert H. White, Tennessee State historian 
be reprinted in the Recorp. The biogra- 
Phy by Dr. White follows: 

James Knox PoLg (1839-1841) 

James Knox Polk was the eldest of 10 
children, and was born on November 2, 1795, 
in Mecklenburg County, N.C. In 1806, when 
James was about 10 years of age, his father, 
Maj. Samuel Polk, along with his family 
emigrated to the fertile lands of Maury 
County, Tenn., where extensive land hold- 

were acquired and developed into a 
handsome estate. Due to a none too robust 
Physical constitution, young James entreat- 
ed nis father to permit him to obtain a 
Sound education as preparatory for a pro- 
fessional career. At the age of 20, James en- 
Tolled at the University of North Carolina 
Where he won high honors as a result of 
native ability, diligence, and fidelity to duty. 
Tt is recorded of his college days that he 
— — 


From “Messages of the Governors of Ten- 
nessee, ch. II, vol, III. 
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never missed a day from his recitations, at- 
tended regularly devotional services held at 
sunrise and sunset, and completed the regu- 
lar course in 3 years. He displayed a fond- 
ness for mathematics and the classics, and 
eagerly sought solutions of difficult and in- 
tricate topics. Blessed with a quick percep- 
tion and ready apprehension, he easily ex- 
celled as a student. Friendly by nature and 
endowed with wit and good humor, he bore 
away from his alma mater the highest re- 
spect of both the faculty and the students. 

Upon graduation, he decided to make law 
his profession. Without delay, the young 
man elected to pursue the study of law un- 
der Felix Grundy, of Nashville, a renowned 
lawyer of outstanding ability. In 1820, 
young Polk hung out his shingle at Co- 
lumbia where, within a brief time, he ad- 
vanced rapidly in his profession. Such a 
personable young man could not and did not 
escape public notice. In 1823, he was elected 
representative to the general assembly which 
numbered among its membership his legal 
preceptor, Felix Grundy. Two years later, 
Mr. Polk was elected to Congress after a 
warmly contested canvass in which he capi- 
talized upon his general popularity, sound 
Judgment, and ability to address the public 
with ease, facility, and persuasive eloquence. 
From 1823 to 1839, when he retired volun- 
tarily, Mr. Polk represented his district in 
Congress. During that period he served two 
terms as Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives wherein he displayed remarkable dis- 
cernment in the role of parliamentarian. 

At the urgent request of Andrew Jackson 
and other strong Democrat leaders, Con- 
gressman Polk became a candidate for 
Governor in 1839 and was elected over the 
incumbent, Gov. Newton Cannon. Two and 
four years later, Polk was twice defeated by 
“Lean Jimmy” Jones, a man far less able 
in general ability and all-round statesman- 
ship. The general upsurge of the Whig 
Party, difficult State economic problems 
growing out of the 1837 nationwide depres- 
sion, plus a host of disappointed capitalists 
and investors in railroad and turnpike stock 
who sought unsuccessfully State aid without 
complying with legal requirements were 
underlying factors that contributed to his 
defeat by the Whig candidate, James C. 
Jones. 

With the close of his gubernatorial service 
in 1841, Mr. Polk returned to his law practice 
in Columbia. At the Baltimore Democratic 
Convention in early 1844, he was nominated 
for the Presidency of the United States and 
was elected as the first “dark horse” candi- 
date. Upon assuming the heayy respon- 
sibilities of the Presidency, Mr. Polk an- 
nounced five major objectives: (1) the re- 
vision of the tariff law; (2) establishment of 
an independent Treasury; (3) settlement of 
the Oregon question; (4) reannexation of 
Texas; and (5) the opening up of the public 
lands for settlement. President Polk 
achieved each of his stated aims, an accom- 
plishment not attained by any other one- 
term President. And President Polk let it 
be known at the outset that he would not 
accept a second term of office, a factor that 
may have contributed to his successful 
administration. 


For a long, long time, President Polk’s 
achievements as President practically fell 
into the discard by historians. But in more 
recent times, his administration has been 
carefully evaluated with the result that Polk 
has emerged as a statesman of high ability. 
During his term of office, a tariff law was 
passed that had the longest life of any tariff 
measure in our history; an independent 
Treasury supplanted the US. Bank 
which had become deeply involved in high 
bracket politics; a compromise was effected 
with England whereby a long standing “fuss” 
was ended and the vast Northwest was added 
to the territory of the United States; with 
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Texas added to the United States, the im- 
mense territories of the Northwest and the 
Southwest secured for the United States the 
lengthy Pacific coast which aided in snatch- 
ing the scepter of commerce from the Old 
World by transferring it to the New; and the 
freeing of the public lands in the Great 
West from vexatious preemption laws en- 
abled citizens to become owners of small 
portions of our vast public domains at low 
and moderate rates. 

But the 4 years of physical and mental 
strain as President exacted a toll from Polk's 
physical strength. Upon his return from 
Washington, his friends and acquaintances 
were struck by the marks of premature old 
age in his physical appearance. A vivid de- 
scription of his physical status was sketched 
in a eulogy upon his life and character by 
his fellow Maury Countain, A. O. P. Nichol- 
son, delivered at McKendree Methodist 
Church in Nashville, on November 1, 1849. 
Said Judge Nicholson, in part: 

“How little did I then suppose that at the 
end of 4 years I should see him return with 
lock vying in whiteness with the snow and 
his body bending as if under the age of many 
years. He returned among us literally worn 
out in the service of his country, and instead 
of finding the years of happiness which he 
sought in his beautiful retreat, he returned 
only to mingle for a few days with his friends 
and then find an early grave.” 

On June 15, 1849, James Knox Polk “slept 
with his fathers.” Surviving him for many 
years was his charming wife, the former 
Sarah Childress of Murfreesboro, a lady cele- 
brated for her personal beauty and social 
characteristics. His had been a busy and 
eventful life. In some respects, his record 
stands perhaps unparalleled in American 
history. In the brief span of 4 years, he 
had twice been defeated for Governor, had 
failed to obtain nomination for the Vice 
Presidency in 1840, had lost his own State 
in the 1844 presidential campaign, and yet 
emerged victorious as the lith President of 
the United States. 


Beclouding the Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
able to persuade his personally packed 
Rules Committee to give the stamp of ap- 
proval to his proposed Department of Ur- 
ban Affairs, President Kennedy has an- 
nounced his intention of using the Negro 
population as a political pawn. 

The following editorial, which ap- 
peared in the New Yórk Daily News on 
January 26, meets the issue squarely: : 

J.F.K. INSULTS NEGROES 

President Kennedy's pet project for a new 
Federal Department of Urban Affairs was 
turned down Wédnesday by a House Rules 
Committee majority—five Republicans, four 
Democrats. 

Thereupon the President, in what came 
as close to a fit of rage as he seems able to 
get, told a news conference that he will set 
up the new Department by Executive decree. 
This would stand unless either House of Con- 
gress vetoed it within 60 days, 

As first Secretary of Urban Affairs, Mr. 
Kennedy added, he intends to appoint Rob- 
ert C. Weaver, now Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator. Mr. Weaver is a Negro, 
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and an able public servant to the best of our 
information. 

Thus, the President is using Weaver in a 
bald and brassy effort to buy Negro votes by 
adding a Negro to the Cabinet. Thereby, it 
seems to us, the President insults the intelli- 
gence of all Negro voters. 

He also drags a political red herring across 
the real issue in the Department of Urban 
Affairs dispute. 

The real issue is whether this thing is 
needed. We believe it is not, and we aren't 
alone in that belief. 

It would certainly freeze a new horde of 
bureaucrats onto the Federal payrolls and 
the taxpayers’ backs. It would in all likeli- 
hood encourage cities to crawl to Washington 
for solutions of problems they should solve 
on their own, and give Washington a stran- 
glehold on these cities. 

We hope that at least one House of Con- 
gress will keep this real issue in mind and 
will massacre the new Department if the 
President creates it. 


Kentucky Mountains Marksmanship 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, this is ter- 
rible. We shot at the moon last week 
and missed it more than 20,000 miles. 


Now the moon is tremendous. It is 
over 2,000 miles wide and that is quite 
a target. It is usually shining like a new 
dollar most any time when you might 
want to shoot at it. But why anyone 
should ever want to shoot at ts moon x 

ond my comprehension. e moon 

0 and romantic. It is friendly 
and inspiring. It is helpful and gener- 
ous. It gives light and affects the tides. 
It promotes courtship and saves electric- 
ity. And if you should actually hit the 
moon as a target, what would you ac- 
complish? You really ought to feel sick 
in the stomach and woebegone-like that 
time when you shot a doe, a young debu- 
tante deer. It was so helpless and beau- 
tiful, a creature of the Lord. And yet 
you shot it. 

But what I started out to deplore was 
aiming at a bright, 2,000-mile-wide tar- 
get and, of all things, missing it by 20,000 
miles. I think the Lord may be sham- 
ing us. Like the current bestseller says, 
“You may shoot at bluejays, but to kill 
a mocking bird is a sin.” So, we may 
well shoot at Castro and Khrushchev and 
poverty and unemployment, but to shoot 
at the moon may well be a sin. 

Now the Kentucky mountain people 
thrust me into orbit and landed me up 
here in Washington. It was no trouble 
at all. They are deadeye dick on hitting 
their target. I actually have people in 
Clay County, Ky., that can drop a squir- 
rel out of a tree at 100 yards. I have one 
girl that can hit a running rabbit with 
a rifle at a hunter's reasonable distance. 
What would they think if I told them 
that some experts down in Florida fired 
a big shot at the big moon way out yon- 
der and actually missed it by more than 
20,000 miles distance from the bull's-eye 
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target? Some of them would say, 
“What’s the country coming to—shoot~- 
ing at the moon? And where has marks- 
manship gone—missing an elephant's 
south end while swinging at it with a 
big bass fiddle?” 

Well, if we should pull off this foolish- 
ness again at a cost of more millions of 
dollars to taxpayers, then I suggest we 
call in the shootingest men we got, the 
squirrel hunters from Southeastern 
Kentucky or maybe a few World War I 
veterans from Breathitt County, Ky., 
where they had no World War I draft 
whatever because their boys came out of 
the hollows, volunteered and filled up 
the quotas without any law at all except 
the law of self-respect, the law of Amer- 
icanism, and the law of real good marks- 
manship that has always marked the 
men of the Kentucky mountains. 


Americans Were Willing To Pay 
Freedom’s Price 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina, Mr. 
Speaker, our citizen-soldier time and 
again proves his worth in the defense 
of our glorious country. There is no 
doubt but Americans are willing to pay 
the price for freedom. 

The minuteman of today—the re- 
servist—has again displayed his ability 
to stand ready for battle, almost on a 
minute's notice. 

Members of Kentucky’s 100th Division 
have shown just how quickly citizen- 
soldiers can don uniforms and get ready 
for active duty. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
submit for the information of this body 
an article from the Officer, monthly 
magazine of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation, which cites the spirit, patriot- 
ism, and effective state of readiness of 
our reservists: 

One-HUNDREDTH Division RESPONSE PROVED: 
“AMERICANS WERE WILLING To Pay FREE- 
Dont PRICE" 

“We shall pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardship, support any friend, op- 
pose any foe to assure the survival and the 
success of liberty.” 

These words from President Kennedy’s in- 
augural address acquired a new dimension 
for members of Kentucky’s 100th Division 
when the 100th became the first division- 
sized unit called to active duty, 

There could be no doubt that Americans 
were willing to pay freedom's price. The un- 
answered question was how fast the citizen- 
soldiers could don their Army greens and 
how effectively they could serve in this age 
of missilry. The 100th’s answer, in the 
words of its commander, Maj. Gen. Dillman 
A. Rash, was: ` 

“The citizen-soldier has again proved his 
spirit, his patriotism, and his high state of 
readiness—as he has in every period of emer- 
gency since Concord Bridge.” 

Alerted on August 25, 1961, the 100th Divi- 
sion reported for active duty 1 month 
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later. The 30 days of grace were utilized 
in preparing the unit for movement to its 
activation site and preparing the new duty 
station for the Centurymen. An advance 
party totaling 10 pereent of assigned strength 
established a forward CP at Fort Polk, La., 
the division's original activation site. Rear 
CP's were maintained at the various Reserve 
training centers throughout Kentucky. In- 
dividuals were placed on active duty as 
quickly as their personal affairs permitted. 

Processing personnel at home station was 
& one-army affair. Medical teams from 
Active Army and U.S. Army Reserve units 
gave final-type physicals to the Centurymen 
during weekend drills. Several civilian doc- 
tors, particularly in the smaller commu- 
nities, donated their services. Specialists 
from Fort Knox and XX U.S. Army Corps, 
Fort Hayes, Ohio, helped each unit con- 
vert personnel records from a Reserve status 
ta those of the Active Army. 

More than 97 percent of the division’s 
strength reported for active duty. The rest 
were released for physical or hardship con- 
ditions, most of which had developed during 
the preceding year. 

The advance party at Fort Polk faced its 
own problems. Some facilities needed re- 
pairs and others had to be built. Addi- 
tionally, housing for an anticipated 1,500 
families needed to be coordinated with the 
nearby towns of Leesville and DeRider. 
(There are an estimated 3,000 dependents of 
100th Division men now living in Fort Smith, 
Ark., nearest town to Chaffee.) 


The advance party's efforts were abruptly 
stopped on September 19 when the 100th's 
duty station was changed to Fort Chaffee, 
Ark. The switch came when the 49th Ar- 
mored Division (Texas National Guard) was 
called up. Terrain in the Polk area was ideal 
tank country and that at Chaffee offered good 
facilities for a training division. 

Although the lead time had been cut in 
half, the advance party still had bedding, 
food and CP's for the main body when it 
arrived at Fort Chaffee on October 1, 1961. 
A cold rain on that Sunday might have jus- 
tified an air of gloom but the Centurymen 
made typical GI jokes about their problems 
and explored their new home. 

Sweat and ingenuity were required those 
first weeks, for time was in extremely short 
supply for the Kentuckians, The first cycle 
of basic trainees—660 men—was scheduled 
to arrive on October 17. An additional 440 
would arrive for advanced individual train- 
ing before the end of the week. No relief 
was in the offing, for an equal number was 
programed weekly for Fort Chaffee. 

The final days prior to the trainee invasion 
were spent in a series of rehearsals. Classes 
and routes were checked and rechecked to 
insure an efficient, effective operation. Even 
the central issue point was tested by a 
skeleton group of 70 cadremen to make cer- 
tain that all training gear could be drawn in 
the allotted tlme of 10 men per minute. 

The first test came as the basic trainees 
arrived by train from the reception station 
at Fort Knox, Ky, Others came by bus and 
airplane; the full 1,100 started their formal 
training the following Monday. s 

Any veteran of the early forties will tell 
you that the first days are the hardest and 
the experience of the 100th bears that out. 
A few items of supply were unavailable and 
training had to be adjusted until those 
items arrived. Most of the crude, make- 
shift training aids were replaced before the 
end of the cycle by more sophisticated de- 
vices. But the mission was accomplished 
and the first trainees were graduated as 
scheduled on December 15, 1961. 

In less than 8 months, the 100th had: 

1. Severed civilian ties. 

2. Made a 600-mile move to a new duty 
station. 
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3. With the aid of supporting units, re- 
established a training center that had been 
inactive for more than 2 years. 

4. Given a full 8-week training cycle to 
1,100 men. 

5. Established cooks, supply handlers and 
N. O. O. schools. 

6. Put another 9,000 GI's into various 
Stages of training. 

But quantity of personnel is only one 
requirement of a modern army. Quality is 
Just as important. The best yardstick of 

„ Short of battle, is a series of 
Proficiency tests given in the final week of 
training. A high 97-plus percent passed the 
examinations in a recent basic training 
Cycle—an even higher 98.3 percent in an 
advanced individual training cycle. 

These accomplishments are summed up 
by Major General Rash who said: “The 
enemies of freedom can find no comfort in 
the effective and rapid manner in which this 
division has responded to our country's call.” 


An Antitrust Legislative Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
D, I include the following statement 

I made before the section on Antitrust 
Law of the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion in New York City, January 25, 1962: 
a New York lawyer, it is a great pleas- 
ure for me to speak before a distinguished 


group of New York lawyers, as well as before 


no less distinguished guests who may 
have come from outside our State. As Chair- 
Man of the House Antitrust Subcommittee 
and of its parent House Judiciary Committee, 
am well aware of your keen interest in the 
antitrust laws. If there are times when we 
have had differing views as-to the policy, di- 
rection and meaning of those laws, It may be 
Of solace to you to know that I, also, have 
had to search, examine and revise many of 
the proposals that have come before me. 

At the threshold the question might be 
asked “Why should there be any antitrust 
legislative program?” The indisputable an- 
Swer is that we, in this country, for many 
Years, have recognized the absolute necessity 
Of a competitive economic system. We have 
turned our back on the easy way of cartels 
and monopolies, on price-fixing, on allocation 
Of markets. We believe in the right of men 
to be free of artificial restraints upon their 
liberty to engage in business and to practice 
a calling. We believe that competition gives 
the most for the least, that it permits one 
to be relatively free from Government regu- 
lation, and obviates the pressures that have 
led to nationalization of industries in other 
countries; and we believe that it has con- 
tributed to the expansion of a mobile social 

in the sense that equality of op- 
Portunity is a reality denied to other coun- 
tries which deny competition as part of their 
economic structure. 

Liberty in this field, without some guide 
lines, without some sanctions, cannot prevail 
any more than it could in traffic controls. 
The common law has had to have the ald of 
Statutory law. 4 

The statute of monopolies of 21 James I 
Tepresents a legislative expression of anti- 
trust policy to which even today we owe a 
Great deal; and, according to Holdsworth, 

Principle that trade should be free 
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from arbitrary restraints is implied in the 
clauses of Magna Carta which relate to the 
liberty of the subject, and to trade.“ ! In 
those days the King was 4 dispenser of 
monopolies, and his attempt to persuade the 
English people that what was good for the 
King was good for the country met with 
considerable resistance. In recent years a 
similar attempt by a former officer of our 
largest industrial empire has met with an 
understandably chill reception. I might add 
that England, after being forgetful of 
the tradition of the statute of monopolies 
and of its early common law, has turned 
its face toward a more competitive economy 
only during the last two decades, with the 
aid of a number of statutory enactments. 
Whether in the absence of a counterpart of 
the Celler-Kefauver section 7 of the Clayton 
Act, that face can turn very far, is question- 
able. I note that according to a recent news- 
paper announcement, Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries has offered to buy Courtoulds, Ltd., 
Britain's leading manufacturer of synthetic 
fibers. This would give ICI control of more 
than 90 percent of synthetic fiber manufac- 
turing in Britain. As a partner in many a 
cartel it is not surprising to find ICI justify- 
ing the proposed acquisition on the ground 
it would avoid “duplication of effort.” 

In this country, in 1884, three justices of 
the Supreme Court concurred in the state- 
ment that the case of monopolies and the 
statute of monopolies: “form one of the con- 
stitutional landmarks of British liberty, like 
the petition of right, the Habeas Corpus Act, 
and other great constitutional acta of Parlia- 
ment. They established and declared one 
of the inalienable rights of freemen which 
our ancestors brought with them to this 
country. The right to follow any of the 
common occupations of life is an inalienable 
right; it was formulated as such under the 
phrase ‘pursult of happiness’ in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which commenced 
with the fundamental proposition that ‘all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.’ This right is 
a large ingredient in the civil liberty of the 
citizen. To deny it to all but a few favored 
individuals, by investing the latter with a 
monopoly, is to invade one of the funda- 
mental privileges of the citizen, contrary not 
only to common right, but, as I think, to 
the express words of the Constitution.” “ 

By the end of the 19th century, however, 
the ravages of huge trusts and of their spon- 
sors to our economic system impelled the 
enactment of the Sherman Act of 1890. 
With a wisdom for which that Congress de- 
serves much praise, that statute, in the 
words of the Supreme Court, "has a general- 
ity comparable to that found to be desirable 
in constitutional provfsions.” * 

Since that time other antitrust statutes 
have been enacted by Congress, some of 
which have been general in nature, some 
have been of a more specific nature. An 
example of the former is the Clayton Act of 
1914. An example of the latter is the Bank 
Merger Act of 1960. 

Your chairman has stated that, “The first 
unifying principle of the statutes in the 
field of antitrust law, whether it be ex- 
pressed in the classic simplicity of the Sher- 
man Act or in the ornate verbosity of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, is that their general 
objective is to insure to our Nation a com- 
petitive economy.“ He has also said, “Our 
antitrust laws, however, have been written 
more with our hearts than with our heads.” “ 
To which I might reply that we try to use 
both. 

We, in the Congress, are accustomed, on 
the one hand, to be condemned for sponsor- 
ing legislation, which, we are told, is too 
general because it does not single out any- 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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thing, and on the other hand, to be im- 
pugned for sponsoring legislation, which, we 
are told, is too specific because it singles 
out something. Antitrust bills now pending 
before Congress are of both types. 

I should like to say a word on this ques- 
tion of “certainty.” I like certainty as well 
as the next man—albeit not to the point 
of monotony. But the current quest for 
certainty in national and international af- 
fairs, in social and economic matters, and 
in legislation can go too far. From Judge 
Learned Hand I borrow the acute observation 
that, “No human purpose possesses itself 
so completely in advance as to admit a final 
definition.” “ 

Recently the Wall Street Journal pub- 
lished an editorial centering around what 
Prof. William H. Petersen had called the 
impreciseness of language in the amended 
section 7 of the Clayton Act—the Celler- 
Kefauver amendment. Neither the learned 
professor nor the Journal noted that, in 1914, 
Congress was so precise in using the word 
“stock” that it took 34 intervening years 
of deflation of statutory purpose and of frus- 
trating corrective effort to add asset“ ac- 
quisitions to the scope of the statute. The 
Same groups that complain about the im- 
preciseness of the Clayton Act, fought us 
tooth and nail when we sought to make the 
act more precise by including asset acqui- 
sitions, $ 

Precision becomes a matter of what we 
knew yesterday, of what we know today. 
But when we attempt to enumerate items of 
such knowledge into legislation, someone 
usually leaves something out, and the re- 
sulting 15-page bill is likely to engender as 
much interpretative legislation as a broader 
one- paragraph enactment. The more one 
tries to be specifically inclusive, the more 
likely one is to exclude, quite inadvertently, 
something important. Moreover, legislation, 
generally, must and should embody some 
anticipation of the future. Tomorrow is 
only 1 day later than today. We have not 
yet learned, however, to anticipate always 
precisely so that today's legislation will 
cover tomorrow's needs. Even when a spe- 
cific problem does arise requiring remedial 
legislation, we can never be sure that an 
appropriate bill will be enacted timely or at 
all, One can never anticipate every con- 
tingency. 


egislation is proffered. 
This same propensity, I am told, is mani- 
fested, when antitrust violators are brought 
to book in the courts. I would remind you 
that the Sherman and Clayton Acts were 
regarded as quite drastic when enacted. Too 
drastic, we are told sometimes, for adoption 
by foreign countries, contemplating anti- 
trust legislation. Yet, today these acts are 
commonplace parts of our general body of 
law. The need for some sort of antitrust 
legislation has become generally recognized, 
moreover, in industrialized countries. The 
Scandinavian countries have been active in 
enacting such legislation since World War 
II. Antitrust provisions have become part 
of the basic enactments binding the Eu- 
ropean countries which make up the Com- 
mon Market. 

I think you will agree that if the economic 
forces of the marketplace be perverted 
against the interests of the public, the elec- 
tive as well as the appointed representatives 
of the people may have to take action in 
their respective spheres to vindicate the 
public interest. Gentlemen, if your clients 
would have less legislation and less regula- 
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tion, let them pay more than lipservice to 
the competitive philosophy and policies of 
this Nation. 

Before turning to the antitrust bills pend- 
ing before my committee, I cannot pass by 
the opportunity of noting that even the 
Russians have recognized the importance of 
our antitrust laws. I suspect that the only 
important matter upon which your Arthur 
Dean and Mr. Semyon Tsarapkin could agree, 
at Geneva, was the desirability of Mr. Dean 
returning to this country to argue in the 
Brown Shoe Company appeal, before the 
Supreme Court last month that the Celler- 
Kefauver Act be given a narrow scope. 

The Democratic platform of 1960, prepared 
by a drafting committee of which I was a 
member, contained the following pertinent 
highlights: 

“We favor requiring corporations to file ad- 
vance notice of mergers with the antitrust 
enforcement agencies. 

“We favor strengthening the Robinson- 
Patman Act to protect small business against 
price discrimination. 

“We favor authorizing the Federal Trade 
Commission to obtain temporary injunc- 
tions during the pendency of administrative 
proceedings.” 

All three of these pledges, authored by 
me, have been carried out into bills now 
pending before my committee. 

Thirty-two bills were assigned to my Anti- 
trust Subcommittee during the first session 
of the 87th Congress. The subcommittee 
considered 17 of these bills during 15 days 
of public hearings. One bill, H.R. 9096, in- 
volving telecasts of professional league sports 
contests, was enacted. 

Hearings were held last year before my 
committee on H.R. 6689, the civil investiga- 
tive demand bill. This bill would provide a 
means for the Department of Justice to have 
access to documents in the course of an in- 
vestigation instituted to determine whether 
the antitrust laws have been violated. The 
companion Senate bill, S. 167, was adopted, 
with amendments, by the Senate in the clos- 
ing days of the session. It is now pending 
before my subcommittee. The American 
Bar Association has approved the idea of a 
civil investigative demand statute. The 
drug bill, which has had extensive hearings 
on the Senate side; three bills to increase 
penalties for violations of the Sherman Act; 
a bill to broaden the interlocking director 
prohibtions of section 8 of the Clayton Act; 
and a number of bills pertaining to the 
Robinson-Patman Act, are among the other 
bills pending before my committee. Some of 
them already have had an extensive legisla- 
tive history. 

As you can see, bills pending from the first 
session of this Congress represent a legisla- 
tive program of considerable scope, although, 
undoubtedly, not all will receive equal atten- 
tion. Like wine, some of the bills before 
my committee will gain in strength and fia- 
vor. Others may ferment from. controversy 
to the point where they are unusable, while 
some may become dull from lack of interest, 

I should like to refer to a few bills which 
have evoked considerable interest. H.R. 71 
is a bill which would prevent manufacturers 
of motor vehicles from financing and insur- 
ing the sales of their products. After 6 days 
of hearings, the subcommittee ordered H.R. 
71 reported to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment that would limit 
its. applicability to passenger automobiles, 
including station wagons. A motion to re- 
consider this action remains pending. 

Four identical bills, H.R. 2882, H.R. 3563, 
H.R. 6058, and H.R. 6698, would require prior 
notification of important corporate mergers 
and acquisitions. They would also authorize 
the Federal Trade Commission to apply to 
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the courts for preliminary injunctions 
against mergers of doubtful legality. 

I believe that existing antitrust laws have 
Kept our competitive climate generally 
healthful. But finite men make finite laws. 
I am receptive to improvements in our anti- 
trust laws. Like Aristotle, I believe that 
even though a law be written it should not 
always remain unchanged. 

Recently, the Seventh Circuit Court of 
Appeals held that section 3 of the Clayton 
Act did not reach television time tle-ins be- 
cause that statute speaks in terms of com- 
modities.? I understand that other deci- 
sions have similarly indicated that section 
3 is not as broad as it should be. I have 
asked my staff to make a preliminary inquiry 
into the desirability of a remedial amend- 
ment. 

In another recent decision," arising out of 
the notorious electrical equipment cases, 
Judge Kirkpatrick reluctantly held that the 
benefits of section 5 of the Clayton Act—use 
of a judgment in a Government case as 
prima facie evidence—did not apply to a 
plea of nolo contendere. The judge felt 
compelled to say in this connection: “I 
never could myself quite grasp the logic of 
this distinction between nolo contendere 
and guilty and why one is permissible in 
evidence in a civil suit and the other is 
not. * * * I think the weight of authority 
really compels me to strike those allegations, 
although if I were entirely free and it was a 
new question, I might feel otherwise about 
It.“ 

I have asked my staff to look into this 
matter also, since I share, along with Judge 
Kirkpatrick, difficulty in understanding why 
a nolo plea, often accepted over the Govern- 
ment’s objection, should be of such benefit 
to a defendant and of such detriment to a 
plaintiff, 

There is also another important aspect of 


any legislative program, The Antitrust Sub- 


committee, or which I am chairman, has 
general investigative, as well as legislative, 
jurisdiction over antitrust matters. This 
means that it must alert to see that the 
Nation's antitrust laws are vigorously en- 
forced. Investigation may reveal that an 
enforcing agency has not made adequate use 
of the statutory tools which it possesses, or 
that it needs additional legislative imple- 
ments. In 1955 our Antitrust Subcommittee 
issued a Report on Corporate and Bank 
Merges.. The report concluded that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Department 
of Justice had made only a “token gesture” 
at enforcing the Celler-Kefauver Anti- 
merger Act of 1950. Since that time the 
record of both of those agencies has been 
much more impressive in this respect. 

I have appeared in opposition to the appli- 
cation of the First National City Bank to 
acquire the National Bank of Westchester 
with its numerous branches. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency ruled against the 
proposed merger. Previously I had opposed 
the consolidation of the Bankers Trust Co., 
of New York, with the County Trust Co., of 
Westchester, with its numerous branches. 
The proposed merger was denied. I have 
also appeared before the Federal Reserve 
Board to urge that it preclude the Morgan 
Guaranty Holding Co, from laying hands 
upon six of the largest banks in upstate 
New York. I hope that the Board will reject 
this application. 

Our investigation into certain consent de- 
crees and consent decree negotiation pro- 
cedures led td our recommendation that 
notice be given by the Government to inter- 
ested persons prior to presenting a proposed 
consent decree to the court. I am pleased 
to see that the Department of Justice has 
taken steps to implement that recommenda- 
tion. 
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Last year we held informative hearings on 
a program for development of a satellite 
communications system, a problem of funda- 
mental national importance. We sought and 
will continue our efforts to prevent A.T. & T. 
from securing monopoly control over owner- 
ship and operation of the system. 

Nearing completion and publication is a 
comprehensive report by the Antitrust Sub- 
committee containing a summary and analy- 
sis of its lengthy hearings and its detailed 
legislative recommendations for dealing with 
ocean shipping problems, for strengthening 
the competitive provisions of the Shipping 
Act and related laws, and for establishing 
an effective regulatory system. 

A current important investigation by my 
committee, which I hope will lead to legis- 
lative recommendations, is concerned with 
concentration in news media. The an- 
nouncement of two important newspapers 
in Los Angeles that they were ceasing publi- 
cation has triggered an ee by my 
committee. We seek to ascertain the rea- 
sons for such cessation. Particularly, we 
wish to discover whether any violation of 
the antitrust laws was involved in this simul- 
taneous dual collapse. More broadly, my 
committee is also concerned with the grow- 
ing trend toward concentration of owner- 
ships of all the news media. This is an omi- 
nous tendency, 

Dem can be preserved only if its 
citizenry is informed, as Judge Hand has 
said, “from as many different sources, and 
with as many different facets and colors as 
is possible.“ In too many cities and towns 
there is only a single newspaper now. And 
in many cities TV, radio, and newspapers are 
joined in a single proprietorship. 

Legislative proposals may come from al- 
most any source. Sometimes proposals for 
antitrust legislation are inspired by a new 
situation in our evolving economy, to which 
congressional attention had not been earlier 
directed. Sometimes, as Milton Handler has 
said, “where administration discloses defects 
or limitations in the laws drafted by Con- 
gress with which the techniques of interpre- 
tation are unable to cope, the remedy is to 
request supplemental legislation.“ 19 

It is too early to delineate clearly the ulti- 
mate features of an antitrust legislative pro- 
gram for this session of Congress, From 
what I have said, however, you may rest as- 
sured that there will be an antitrust legis- 
lative program on the House side of Congress, 
and I welcome freely your comments, advice, 
and suggestions. I want to hear from you. 
None of us ĉan disengage ourselves from the 
impact of antitrust matters, either as im- 
plemented or tragically ignored. 


1 Holdsworth, Industrial Combinations and 
the Law in the’'18th Century, 18 Minn. L. 
Rev, 369, 371 (1934). 

3 Butchers’ Union Co. v. Crescent City Co., 
111 U.S. 746, 762 (1884). 

Appalachian Coals, Inc. v. United States, 
288 U.S. 344, 359-60 (1933). 

Van Cise, Understanding the Antitrust 
Laws (1958), p.2. 

*Id.,p.1. 

* The Speech of Justice [Dillard, The Spirit 
of Liberty (1960) 18]. 

Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. v. 
Amana Refrigerations, Inc., Trade Cases, 
Para. 70, 142 (C.A. 7, Oct. 30, 1961). 

* City of Fort Pierce v. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Trade Cases, Para. 70, 143 (E.D. 
Pa. Oct. 23, 1961). 

U.S. v. Associated Press, 52 F. 2d 362, 
372 (S. D. N. T., 1943), aff'd 326 U.S. 1. 

“Handler, Annual Review of Antitrust 
Developments, 16 Record of Association of 
Bar of City of New York, 385, 408 (1961). 
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Army Rocket Intercepts Phantom War- 
head in Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
include the following: 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Record, Friday, Jan, 
26, 1962] 

ARMY Rocker INTERCEPTS PHANTOM WARHEAD 
IN TEST 

Forer Mudw, Caur., January 25—A Nike- 

antimissile rocket successfully inter- 

cepted a phantom warhead high over the 

Pacific today. The Army said this was dra- 

Matic proof that the missile killer “will do 

its job.“ 

The launching was delayed 3 hours by 
Various technical difficulties. 

Was no actual target in the sky. A 
tape recording of the trajectory of a 15,000- 
Mile-an-hour nose cone was played into the 
tae Zeus guidance system to provide the 

An Army spokesman said: Today's firing 
ls like a courtroom drama. We've given tes- 

y that Zeus is a killer weapon. Now 

We have had our corroborating witness.” 
Brig. Gen. John D, Zierdt, Army deputy 
for guidance missiles, said in- 
strumentation showed the Zeus “got within 

killing distance of its target.” 

Rant actual distance was not disclosed. 
Benner was the altitude of the interception. 
ant a spokesman sald it occurred high in the 


ere. 

Nike-Zeus soon will be tested against a real 
target. Antimissile rockets based on Kwa- 
Jalein Island, 4,000 miles west of here, will be 

On at nose cones boosted aloft by Atlas 

es launched from Vandenburg, Calif. 

3 these tests the incoming nose cone will 

tracked by ground radar and its position 

Delayed to a computer which will guide Nike- 
in flight. 
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Gold Outflow, Not Berlin or Congo, Is 
Nation’s Greatest Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
Sometimes the so-called international 
Crisis news crowds from our thinking 
Many of the real threats to our Nation. 
For instance, many authorities readily 
agree this is true in the case of the situa- 
tion—precarious situation, with respect 
to our balance of international pay- 
ments, 

I recommend to my colleagues that 
they give consideration to a very able 
Presentation of this subject by the one 
man in the Nation most able to do so— 
Maurice Stans, former Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

His comments appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post on January 22 and follow: 
Goto OvrrLow, Nor BERLIN on Conco, Is Na- 

TION'’s GREATEST THREAT 
(By Maurice Stans) 

The greatest threat to our Nation today 

not Berlin. Nor is it Vietnam or the 

ngo or Laos. It is the precarious situa- 

of our balance of international pay- 

Ments and with it the potential erosion of 

. World confidence in the dollar. President 

nnedy's state of the Union message, by 

its emphasis on foreign trade, made this 
evident. 

The balance of payments problem is not 
& complex matter to understand, as many 
People seem to believe. It is in fact quite 
elementary. Americans and the American 
Government spend a lot of money overseas 

year to import goods, travel, invest- 
Ments, maintain troops and give aid. We 
ve not been able to induce the other coun- 
les to spend all of those dollars back with 
Instead, they hold the unspent differ- 
ence in bank accounts and in claims against 
Us that will have to be settled some day with 
Booda or gold. 

In the 3 years 1958 to 1960 our over- 
ea spending and investing exceeded the in- 
flow of our dollars at the average rate of 
$3.7 billion a year. Right now the net debt 

© owe to other countries on short-term de- 

is $18 billion. To pay this we have 
à little less than 817 billion in gold, but we 
b y have pledged $12 billion of that to 
5 up our money in circulation here at 
pome; We could not pay all our current 
8 debts if they were all demanded at 


. pronouncements have regu- 
ly claimed that our capitalist system would 
80 down under its own weaknesses. The 
2 grave and chronic risk we now face 
5 that we will not be able to extricate our- 
1 from our present predicament, which 
> Of our own making. But the causes are 
asier to see than the cure. ‘ 
ae Kennedy administration is exerting 
dia 2 efforts to fight a winning battle, as 
d Eisenhower. In this, it deserves sup- 
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port. But the unfavorable conditions are 
cumulative, and only titantic and unceas- 
ing work will reverse the trend and save us 
from a major setback. 

Eisenhower fully recognized the serious- 
ness of the problem. Treasury Secretary An- 
derson repeatedly urged that the strong na- 
tions of Europe should be required to con- 
tribute a larger share to their own and the 
free world’s military defense, so as to per- 
mit a reduction in our foreign aid and our 
oversea costs. This plea was dramatized by 


the trip Anderson and Dillon made to Ger- 


many late in 1960, but the effort had been 
going on long before that behind the scenes. 

In 1959 Commerce Department Secretary 
Mueller initiated a major program to in- 
crease American exports and to encourage 
foreign travel in the United States, but he 
was frustrated by the unwillingness of the 
Congress to appropriate the funds needed. 
The Defense Department laid down rules to 
reduce the number of dependents going to 
military posts abroad. Treasury proposed re- 
ducing the duty-free exemption to returning 
tourists from $500 to $100 and made other 
proposals to stem the outflow of gold. Above 
all Eisenhower recognized that the security 
of our position depended on maintaining 
confidence in our money, and he fought hard 
to keep the budget in balance and to dem- 
onstrate’ good fiscal housekeeping to our 
oversea creditors. 

These efforts temporarily stopped the flow 
of gold, but they did not hait the growth of 
the unfavorable balance. 

Since last January 20 President Kennedy 
and Secretary Dillon have carried on and 
enlarged the campaigns to encourage ex- 
ports overseas and foreign travel in the 
United States. The Congress enacted the re- 
duction in duty-free customs allowance to 
returning tourists. A new insurance plan 
has been announced by the Export-Import 
Bank to reduce the risks of loss on foreign 
export credits. West Germany and several 
other countries came through with $650 mil- 
lion of advance payments that Secretary 
Anderson had urged them to make on their 
postwar assistance loans. 

The first 6 months of 1961 went well. Ex- 
ports were up, imports decreased as a re- 
sult of our slight recession, and the advance 
debt payments to the Treasury were enough 
to show almost an equilibrium for the pe- 
riod, But it is now apparent that this was 
only temporary improvement. The funda- 
mental causes of imbalance had not been 
removed, and the actions to date were in- 
adequate, Reducing the duty exemptions 
Was more psychological than real, for ex- 
ample, as it helps to the extent of only $100 
million or so a year. 

Also, not all the Administration's actions 
in the first 6 months of 1961 were toward 
tightening. The Defense Department with- 
drew the limitations on overseas dependents 
almost immediately to placate the military. 
Kennedy's proposals to increase the dollars 
paid out on foreign programs were defeated 
in the Congress, but heavy future commit- 
ments are involved in the Peace Corps and 
the mushrooming Alliance for Progress in 
Latin America, Since June imports have in- 
creased to record peaks. The deficit in the 
balance of payments for the second half 
of 1961 was again at the rate of $3 billion 
@ year, and for all of 1961 would have been 
close to $2.5 billion except for the nonre- 
curring German debt payment. There are 
no present reasons to expect that 1962 will 


be better. 


grow. A 

In all of 1961 we lost $800 million in gold, 
and our reserve is at the lowest point since 
1939. The claims against it are at the high- 
est in history. 

Secretary Dillon’s job is to see that our 
overseas creditors increase their spending of 
dollars here. If he fails in this, he must 
persuade them to leave their money here, not 
to demand payment in gold. Decisive meas- 
ures and continuing actions are required 
and can be expected. Some of them will 
be outlined in a later article. 

President Kennedy’s place in history will 
suffer badly if his administration doesn't 
solve this crisis of chronic imbalance. To 
miss or to default is to invite ruinous in- 
flation and subsequent devaluation and 
their humiliating consequences. Khru- 
schev's experts are surely watching the 
outcome with eager anticipation. Every- 
thing depends on finding the answer while 
there is yet confidence in the future of the 
dollar. In the meantime, under this pres- 
sure, we are certain to see the decline of 
the early 1961 gospels of economic growth- 
manship and unlimited Federal spending, 
and that is all to the good. 


The claims against our gold will 


Alaska Power Needs—VI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle entitled “Power Shortage: Chatanika 
Power Co. Plans $1 Million Plant,” writ- 
ten by Paul Lien and published in a re- 
cent issue of the Fairbanks, Alaska, 
News-Miner. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHATANIEA PowWII Co. PLANS $7 MILLION 

PLANT 


„ (Evrror’s Nore.—The sixth of a series on 
a predicted power shortage deals with the 
proposed frozen core dam on the Chatanika 
River near Fairbanks, dependable power 
capacities in she Fairbanks area, and the 
small hydroplant on the Chatanika which 
is a seasonal operation. Utilities companies 
in the railbelt area have organized for the 
purpose of finding new sources of power. 
They have reached their limit of capacity of 
providing power for the existing population, 
and additional low-cost power is needed im- 
mediately. Mine mouth plants to be built at 
both Healy and Sutton on the Alaska Rall- 
road seem to provide the most probable so- 
lution to this problem.) 


(By Paul Lien) 


The Chatanika Power Co., Inc. proposes to 
construct a frozen-core dam and plant on the 
Chatanika River, 21 air-miles west of the 
bridge crossing the river on the Livengood 
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Estimated cost of the plant, dam, and 
transmission lines is $7 million. 

The unit would produce 15,000 kilowatts, 
and would be used mainly as a peaking 
power plant, one that is cut in during 
hours when heavy power loads are required 
to serve the area. 

Power is expected to be delivered to Fair- 
banks for 12.3 mills per kilowatt-hour for a 
30-year amortization period, and 14 mills for 
a 20-year period. 

The application to the Federal Power 
Commission by Chatanika Power Co. to make 
a study of the proposed project was dis- 
missed by FPC November 22. Reason for 
dismissal of the application was that Chata- 
nika Power Co, had not given any firm com- 


again at a future date. 
The total power supply in the Fairbanks 
area at the present time is 18,000 kilowatts. 
The Golden Valley Electric Association 


the Municipal Utilities System plant has a 
name plate capacity of 8,500 kilowatts. 

Power plants, like airplane engines, do not 
run at full power constantly, and ‘ore 
the amount of dependable capacity boils 
down to approximately 13,000 kilowatts. 

The dependable capacity figure of 13,000 
kilowatts is determined by taking out the 
largest generator unit or fifteen percent of 
the system, whichever Is the greater, and us- 
ing it for standby reserve. 

Municipal Utilities System has one 5,000- 
kilowatt generator, one 2,000 kilowatt and 
one 1,500 kilowatt. 

Golden Valley Electric Assocation has three 
3,000-kilowatt generators and one 500 kilo- 
watt. 

Chatnika Power Co. operates a small 5,625- 
kilowatt hydroelectric powerplant as strictly 
a seasonal operation during late spring, 
summer, and fall. 

The plant is located at mile. 32, Steese 
Highway, and is a “run of the river” opera- 
tion, 

Used in the small unit is the old Davidson 
ditch and the Chatanika syphon, formerly 
used by the United States Smelting, Refin- 
ing & Mining Co. 

The power produced by Chatanika Power 
Co. is used for “dump power,” which is 
power that is sold to Golden Valley Electric 
Association cheaper than they can produce 
it themselves. 

As a “run of the river” plant the power 
production by Chatanika Power Co. depends 
upon the amount of water flowing in the 
Chatanika River. When the river is high, 
the plant runs at full capacity, and when 
cod the amount of power production drops 
off. 

Power is sold by Chatanika Power Co. to 
Golden Valley Electric Association for 10 
mills when available, which is 129 mills 
cheaper than Golden Valley Electric Associa- 
tion can produce it. 


United Nations Faces Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, we 
heard our President say recently that, 
with respect to our position in the United 
Nations, we stand today where Woodrow 
Wilson stood 50 years ago. In assessing 
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where the people themselves stand, we 
may sometimes wonder how much sup- 
port our Government has in its position. 
I submit the following editorial that ap- 
peared in the January 4, 1962, edition 
of the Steamboat Pilot in Steamboat 
Springs, Colo., as an example of some the 
calm and studied endorsement given to 
our participation in the United Nations: 
UNITED Nations Faces Crisis 
- With the dawn of 1962 the United Na- 
tions faces a crisis and there are many who 
would let it die and call it ineffective. 

True, there are many disturbing things 
done by the United Nations, but on the 
whole it has justified its existence. A world 
without the United Nations would be one of 
chaos as it is the one symbol of all hopes 
for the survival of the human race. For one 
thing it is nearly bankrupt and there will be 
strong opposition to the proposed bond is- 
sue. Political capital will be made when 
President Kennedy presses for the purchase 
of half of the $200 million issue by this 
Nation. But that is a cheap price to keep 
the organization going for it is a ray of hope 
in a chaotic world. 

Maybe United Nations action in the Congo 
was a mistake, but we do not know what 
alternative could be chosen without even 
more confusion. Certainly if there is to be 
a Congo nation Kantanga must be included 
for that is where the wealth lies. 

It would appear that some of our Western 
allies are reluctant to give up thelr control 
of the province where their citizens hold 


tight strings on the great mineral resources. 


They are the ones who employ mercenaries 
to fight the United Nations and the stakes 
are great. 

The League of Nations was noble in its 
purpose but it expired when members 
started quarreling among themselves and 
there was no way to make it effective. The 
United Nations should not be allowed to go 
the same way because of the greed of a few. 

The U.N. has many specialized agencies 
that have been used effectively to promote 
higher standards of living in the world. It 
has been able to grant economic, technologi- 
cal, and educational assistance to many 
countries. 

Russia and its satellites have been refusing 
to pay their share of the activities of the 
United Nations and that leaves the organiza- 
tion in financial straits. But if you think 
there is confusion and chaos now, it would 
be even worse without some international or- 
ganization to deal with the problems that 
confront this troubled world. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Chippewa 
Valley Electric Cooperative of Cornell, 
Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
Chippewa Valley Electric Cooperative of 
Cornell, Wis., recently observed its 25th 
anniversary. 

The Chippewa Valley story is one of 
progress by the cooperative efforts of 
rural people to attain common and 
worthy goals. 

Upon the occasion of its anniversary, 
the cooperative published a special anni- 
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versary booklet entitled “Growing To- 
gether.” Overall, the booklet reflects 
the way in which the members of the 
cooperative—working shoulder-to-shoul- 
der, often in the face of extreme difficul- 
ties—have written a splendid record of 
success. 

Among the special articles, is included 
one by former manager, R. L. Cleaves— 
now regrettably deceased—on the his- 
tory of the coopérative. 

Reflecting the spirit—as well as the 
action programs that has made this a 
real success story—I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 

A Baier HISTORY 


The story of the Chippewa Valley Electric 
Cooperative is a story of determination, of 
progress in the face of opposition, of build- 
ing together. It is a warm and human 
story, a story of success. As one of the or- 
ganizers of our cooperative and as its mana- 
ger for the past 25 years, I take special pride 
in telling and hearing its story. As we cele- 
brate our 25th year, it is fitting that we re- 
view the history of the Chippewa Valley 
Electric Cooperative—our cooperative. 

Our cooperative had a modest beginning 
but a high purpose. Those ten members 
who attended the first tion meeting 
on December 17, 1936, were dedicating them- 
selves to a project few men of that day 
would dare to undertake, 

Their goal was to bring electricity to the 
rural areas at a price the people could afford. 
The year-old Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration program offered their best— 
and only—hope. 

This ambition but unproven new program 
was meeting tremendous opposition pressure 
from the private utilities. Its success or 
failure depended on local initiative and 
participation, the same two ingredients 
which were so vital to the success of our 
cooperative venture. 

In 1936, led by President O. M. Enger and 
Directors L. G. Bernier, W. L. Graf, Oscar 
Anderson, A. C. Henrickson, Matt Turecek, 
John Matsche, Jr., and W. A. Eleiner, our 
youthful organization accepted the chal- 
lenge and opportunity by applying for a 
$60,000 loan from the Rural Electrification 
Administration to build distribution Lines, 
the first step in bringing electrical power 
and progress to our rural areas. 

The loan was granted but our attempts to 
obtain wholesale power from the utilities at 
a fair rate encountered great difficulty. 

The prospect of our lines standing idle 
was a severe trial to our determination. 

With other cooperatives facing the same 
problem, we organized the Wisconsin Power 
Cooperative to supply our own electricity. 

Wisconsin Power Cooperative was the first 
REA financed generation cooperative in the 
Nation, Thus we secured low-cost power for 
our members by producing it ourselves. 

On March 17, 1938, all the long hours and 
hard work brought their reward. Our first 
59 miles of line was energized. It was truly 
the brightest day in the history of our co- 
operative. One hundred twenty members 
rejoiced as their own electricity began work- 
ing for them. A new era of progress in rural 
areas of Chippewa County had begun. 

Since that day, ours has been a story of 
growth in members, in volume, and in sery- 
ice. The statistics included in your 1961 
operating report testify to that. 

We did suffer occasional growing pains, 
however. 

When membership and power demand out- 
grew our capacity to supply them through 
Wisconsin Power Cooperative, we faced an- 
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Other dilemma. We solved this one by ex- 


world's largest generating and transmission 
cooperative. We are proud to have played 
& part in this historic development. 

Today we serve 3,300 members on 880 miles 
ot line. Over one-half of our lines were 
Constructed by our own crew. 

We are rated as one of the most financially 
sound electric cooperatives in the State. 
We have maintained or kept ahead of our 
schedule in repayment of REA loans with 
interest, We are continually seeking ways 
to serve ourselves better. 

Has there been a zecret to our success? 
No, not really. We cooperated to do a job 
and did it well. The story can be told in 
Many other ways. It can be told by events 
Such as our members taking stones from 
their fields, donating their labor, and build- 
ing a new headquarters building. It can be 
told by the patience, cooperation, and hard 
Work of crewmen and members during the 
1958 tornado crisis. But it can be told best 
by watching the wonder of the modern 
Miracle, electricity, at work in our homes 
and farms. In this, our silver jubilee year, 
We can be rightfully proud of Chippewa 
alley. Electric Cooperative—our Coopera- 

ve. 


Sincerely, 
R. L. CLEAVES, 
Manager. 


The Work and Achievements of Mirrer 
Yeshiva Central Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Yeshiva Central Institute has 
been located in the city of New York for 
15 years and has continued the high 
Teputation in academic and humani- 
circles for which it was once 
known in Poland. I have recently re- 
ceived a report from the able and emi- 
Nent president and dean of this institu- 
tion, Rabbi Abraham Kalmanowitz, upon 
recent work and achievements of 
the Yeshiva, which may be of interest to 
my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have printed in the Appendix to 
the Recorp a statement by Rabbi 

owitz. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 

ECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT oF THE WORK AND ACHIEVEMENTS 
Or MIRRER YESHIVA CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
The world-renowned Mirrer Yeshiva Cen- 

tral Institute was founded 146 years ago 

in Mir, Poland, and from its very inception 
established as an institute dedicated to 

Maintaining a higher standard of Talmudic 

Study and research, graduating teachers and 

Tabbis to further orthodox Jewish educa- 

tion in communities throughout the world. 

The Yeshiva's miraculous rescue in its en- 

5 from the European 


Kalmanowitz, and brought to 


these shores in 1947, and relocated in its 
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new home at 1791-1795 Ocean Parkway, 
NY. 


To its Rabbinical College, the institute 
has recently added an accredited high 
complete with science laboratory 
and library. Another structure will soon 
be added to its new edifice to accommodate 
its greatly expanded educational program. 

Mirrer Yeshiva is a monument to Euro- 
pean Jewry. Since Its arrival here it has 
been recognized as a university in exile, 
and the Government has empowered it to 
bring many scholars from all parts of the 
world. ‘The Yeshiva has recently accom- 
plished the heroic task of rescuing many 
young students from the Arab dominated 
countries, as well as their families. The 
Yeshiva’s record of achievement in the fleld 
of higher Jewish education is equaled only 
by its attainment in the field of rescue 
and rehabilitation, both past and present. 

Mirrer Yeshiva alumni have established 
flourishing Yeshivas in the United States, 
and countries throughout the world where 
they perpetuate the traditions, spirit and 
ideals of Judaism, and preserve humanity. 


Editorial of the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette Stresses the Need for Patience 
Yet Determined Restraint in the Long 
Contest Between Democracy and Com- 
munism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
every day the President of the United 
States and the Congress face new and 
more complex problems in the cause of 
freedom throughout the world. These 
problems, as all who live with them know, 
cannot be solved by slogans or catch 
phrases. If they could, they would hard- 
ly be considered problems. 

What makes them problems? Obvi- 
ously, in them there is a clash between 
something we must gain and something 
we could lose. The central problem in 
the world today is the conflict between 
the democracy of free peoples and the 
totalitarian regime of communism. We 
are confident that we know the meaning 


of democracy, and hopefully, we under- ` 


stand the nature of communism. But 
their differences are not discovered in 
theoretical or legalistic definitions. It 
is in the quality of the individual life 
offered by the two systems that we find 
the significant differences. And it is 
only through constant and determined 
application, and the exercise of patience 
and restraint that we will, in the long 
run, extend the scope of freedom. 

A baseball team that wins 60 percent 
of its games can be considered success- 
ful; a ballplayer who gets three base hits 
for every seven times at bat is certainly 
successful. We have won out against 
the Communists in the Philippines, Bur- 
ma, and Malaya: We may still win—in 
the sense of maintaining free and inde- 
pendent governments—in Laos and 


South Vietnam. Unfortunately the 
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cause of freedom has, for the time being. 
been set back in China, North Vietnam, 
and Cuba, but in the overall the record 
has been a creditable one. 

Since we are not free to use the terror- 
istic methods of communism and we 
must fight the battle wherever they 
choose to undermine independent goy- 
ernments, our problem is vastly more 
complicated than that of our opponents. 
But in those areas where there has been 
a, tradition of some measure of stability 
in government—most notably in Western 
Europe and Japan—our victory has been 
complete. S 

As pointed out in a thoughtful edito- 
rial of the Charleston, W. Va., Gazette, 
there is uncertainty as to what is meant 
by total victory, the Gazette offers its 
own view that the phrase is “a meaning- 
less irrelevancy unless we are prepared 
to conquer the world.” 

In its editorial “Victory of Democracy 
Won't Be Quick, Easy” the Gazette em- 
phasizes the need for patience yet deter- 
mined restraint on our part in the long 
struggle ahead. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Vicrory or Democracy Won’r Be QUICK, 

Easy 

Critics of American foreign policy are 
that the United States has con- 

sistently lost ground and face to Commu- 
nist aggression. The junior Senator from 
Arizona, for instance, isn’t satisfied with 
either U.S. policies or performance relative 
to communism, and he is convinced the 
reason the Nation isn't doing better is be- 
cause its commitment to victory isn't total. 

Senator GOLDWATER hasn't bothered to de- 
fine what he means by “total victory” in 
the context of today’s confusion and con- 
flict, but everyone readily agrees it’s a nice- 
sounding phrase and, coupled with repeated 
assertions that the Soviet Union continues 
to advance at U.S. expense, he is able to get 
a great deal of mileage out of both issues 
from people who ought to know better. 

Some time ago we borrowed liberally from 
the arguments of Senator FULBRIGHT, per- 
haps the Nation’s foremost expert on for- 
eign policy, to explain the emptiness and 
futility of so high-sounding and plausible 
an expression as “total victory” and why it is 
a meaningless irrelevancy unless we are 
prepared to conquer the world—a proposal 
even GOLDWATER has to date shunned. 

More recently Senator JENNINGS RAN- 
borrn, Democrat, of West Virginia, in an 
address to the Kanawha chapter of the 
American Association for the United Na- 
tions, took up the matter of Communist in- 
cursions, and showed the record isn’t nearly 
as one-sided or as despairing as GOLDWATER 
and Soviet officials would like us to believe. 

Since World War II the Communists have 
launched six revolutions in southeast Asia: 

In the Philippines, they have been totally 
crushed, 

In Burma, Communists no longer consti- 
tutes an internal threat to constitutional 
government. It is true Red China poses an 
external threat, but the negotiation of a 
treaty between the two countries last year 
has alleviated that danger considerably. 

In Malaya, the “jungle infiltration by the 
Communists has been thwarted by loyal po- 
lice and army units.” 

Laos and South Vietnam present real prob- 
lems, but they have yet to fall under Com- 
munist domination. 
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On the deficit side, communism has tri- 
umphed in China, in North Vietnam and in 
Cuba. These are bad defeats and shouldn't 
be minimized, but the record on balance 
hardly justifies the pessimistic nonsense of 
the Goldwaters and his partisans. 

Besides as William H, Stringer of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor noted in a recent 
article: 

“Westerners sometimes forget that the 
Communist aim is to moye forward. There- 
fore they suffer a defeat every time a threat- 
ened nation succeeds in maintaining its in- 
dependence.” 

Senator Randolph also pointed out that 
part of the overall balance sheet“ must show 
“the deep ideological schism between Russia 
and Communist China, the failures in Soviet 
agriculture, the complete failure of China's 
much publicized ‘great leap forward’ 3 
years ago, and the deep-seated hostility to- 
ward Russia and latent violence among the 
captive peoples of Eastern Europe.” 

In any fight it is wise not to underestimate 
the strength of the opposition At the same 
time it is bootless to fabricate a record of 
success that simply doesn't exist. 

The struggle between communism and 
democracy will persist for many, many 
years—possibly for as long as the struggle 
between Christianity and Mohammedanism 
which, incidentally for people like Goldwater 
who believe every issue must be settled irre- 
yocably, has yet to be decided and probably 
never will be in terms of “total victory.” 

If democracy is to prevail in the contest 
against communism, it must demonstrate its 
ability to withstand every challenge—not 
the least of which are the challenges of 
patience and restraint. Democracy isn't e 
political condition which can be imposed suc- 
cessfully by force upon those not enjoying 
its rewards and benefits. It is the fullest 
flowering of the political experience. As 
such, it comes neither quickly nor cheaply. 


Hon. Francis E. Walter 


A SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


; OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr, TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I was highly 
pleased to learn of the decision of our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Hon. Francis E. WAL- 
TER, to offer again for reelection to the 
House of Representatives. I have known 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, FRAN- 


cis WALTER, ever since I have been a 


Member of the House or Representatives 
and I knew of his distinguished record of 
public service long before I came here. I 
regard him not only as an outstanding 
and useful member of the Congress, but I 
share the view of many others that he is 
an outstanding American whose heart 
and mind both are attuned to the high- 
est good. 

I have served with him on the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House, as well as 
thé Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. He is the ranking member of the 
Judiciary Committee, and the chairman 
of the latter committee. His position in 
the House of Representatives combined 
with his extraordinary talents are of such 
a nature that the country would greatly 
miss his services. 
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I am highly pleased to know that he ` 


has consented to serve with us again and 
I have every confidence that the people of 
his district will see fit to return him by 
an overwhelming majority. 


Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. President, the 
New York Post on January 28 carried 
an excellent article by reporter Milton 
Viorst on the growing need for passage 
in this Congress of the King-Anderson 
bill to provide health security for the 
aged. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as. follows: 

MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED—WHAT THE 
Controversy Is ALL ABOUT 
(By Milton Viorst) 

WASHINGTON.—A month ago, President 
Kennedy received a letter from a 68-year-old 
woman whose husband had just died after 
a long stay in a hospital. 

“We had no hospitalization insurance,” 
she wrote. “We are thrifty persons who 
have never received welfare aid. However, 
those hospital expenses have drained away 
our life’s savings and I am now forced to 
sell our modest home. 

“I am all alone now with no one to care 
for me. How will I pay the bills if I become 
ill and must be taken to the hospital? 

“You, Mr. President, are a kind man, 
Please enact legislation that would reduce 
hospitalization costs without delay. I do 
not want charity but reduced costs that 
would fit my present income. 

“I am just a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, Make straight the way of the Lord,’ 
I am just one very lonely widow facing a 
bleak Christmas in my sorrow. I painstak- 
ingly wrote this letter but I doubt whether 
it will even be read.” 

The Buffalo widow's letter was read and 
answered. But meeting her request was not 
nearly so easy. President Kennedy has pro- 
posed legislation such as she described. 
But he cannot “enact” it. That is up to 
Congress. 

A proposal that is currently languishing 
before the: House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, called the King-Anderson bill, would 
have seen to it that her small bank account 
was not exhausted by her husband's final 
illness. 

This is the bill now familiarly known as 
medical care for the aged. 

It is a controversial bill, denounced by the 
American Medical Association, Blue Cross, 
and most conservative politicians. It has 
been described as “socialized medicine” or, 
at least, a significant step in that direction. 
It has been characterized as a building stone 
in the establishment of the welfare state. 

To the Buffalo widow, however, it had 
nothing in particular to do with politics. 
It would have meant simply that to her 
loneliness there would not have been added 
the fear of abject poverty and physical de- 
pendence. 

Let's take the hypothetical case of a New 
York department store clerk who retires on 
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social security and after the age of 65 suf- 
fers a heart attack, 

The -Anderson bill would mean that 
he could enter a hospital and stay for as 
long as 90 days, paying only $10 a day for 
the first 9 days, or a maximum of $90. 

He could manage this under his social se- 
curity pension. 

After leaving the hospital he could be 
eared for during his recovery at a skilled 
nursing home where he could stay as long 
as 6 months, so long as the total of his hos- 
pital days and half the nursing home days 
did not exceed 150. 

The 2-for-1 ratio, with a maximum of 150 
units, is designed to relieve the pressure 
on hospitals, encouraging patients to go into 
nursing homes if their conditions permit. 

The retired clerk would be eligible for the 
same benefits if he fell sick again after 90 
days. 

The plan thus aims to meet the needs of 
acute iliness. It is not designed for the 
chronically sick, who might be hospitalized 
for years. Most illnesses, statistics show. 
can be terminated within the 150 units of 
service offered. 

The plan also pays all expenses aboye $20 
for hospital diagnostic studies on an outpa- 
tient basis. This is designed to get elderly 
people into the hospital early for preventive 
treatment, before an illness becomes un- 
manageable. 

Finally, under the bill, the plan will pay 
for 240 visits a year of specialists treating 
an illness at home. This would include 
therapists, nurses and other non-doctors 
whose services might keep a patient from 
having to be hospitalized. 

The mechanics of the plan would be no 
more complex than the administration of 
Blue Cross or other health insurance is 
now. 

On entering the hospital or nursing home, 
the elderly patient would simply give his 
social security number to a hospita) clerk. 
The hospital would later bill the Social Se- 
curity Administration on the regular pay- 
ment schedule, then bill the patient for the 
balance. Paperwork would be kept to 4 
minimum. 

The cost of this medical care would be 
met by each worker paying an additional 
one quarter of 1 percent of Social Security 
tax. A worker making $100 a week would 
then pay an extra 25 cents. His employer 
would pay an equal amount. 

Currently, this worker pays social security 
tax only on his first $4,800 of annual earn- 
ings. If the King-Anderson bill passes, he 
will pay on his first $5,200 a year of earnings. 

The extra funds that go into the social 
security accounts from taxes paid on the ad- 
ditional $400 will be used to pay him a 
slightly larger pension when he retires. 

In all, the plan is expected to cost 81.100 
million iñ the first year, which will be more 
than covered by the $1,500 million. The bal- 
ance will be kept as a reserve fund. In 
future years, outlay is expected to catch 
up and equal intake. ~ 

The plan was designed to go into effect 
next fall. But Congress has already delayed 
passage for 1 year so it cannot go into opera- 
tion before the fall of 1963. Anyone over 65 
will immediately be covered. 

Secretary Ribicoff of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has described 
the King-Anderson bill as the conservative 
way to pay for hospital costs of the elderly. 

He has said flatly that the high costs of 
medical care for the aged must be paid. The 
only question is how. Alternatives to the 
social security plan, he declares, have been 
shown to be inadequate. 

Senator Javrrs, Republican, of New York, 
for instance, has proposed a plan to give an 
insured person the choice of benefits for 
short-term illness, chronic illness, or the 
payment of premiums for private insurance. 
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Ribicoff says this would be too complicated 
to administer. Under the bill passed in 
1960, States can administer a health plan 
With Federal matching funds, but this is 
limited to indigents who must declare they 
are too poor to pay their hospital bills. 

Blue Cross has proposed that the Federal 
Government subsidize its operations and let 
it run hospitalization insurance for. the 
elderly. 

The Blue Cross proposal was submitted in 
conjunction with a Blue Shield plan to pro- 
vide medical benefits. The American Hos- 
pital Association favors this and the AMA 
has agreed to accept it. 0 

But Ribicoff is not convinced this repre- 
sents a better method than the King- 
Anderson bill. He rejects the notion that 
the King-Anderson plan, though it provides 
for Government administration, is in any 
Way soclalized medicine, 

He points out that the patient retains his 
Choice of doctor and hospital, that the Fed- 
eral Government exercises no control over 
either, that payment is essentially the same 
as it is under private insurance plans. 

Furthermore, Ribicoff has pointed out, the 
King-Anderson plan will actually help Blue 
Cross and other private insurers because it 
will relieve them of paying the bills of the 
65-and-over group, which have the greatest 
medical expenses. It might pass on savings 
then to the lower age groups. 

Most important, it would relieve elderly 
Persons of the fear that their health insur- 
ance might be canceled if they became ill. 
This practice is frequent among private in- 
Surers, Ribicoff has said. 

The statistics make a compelling case for 
the necessity of a medical care plan for the 
aged. Old people's annual medical bills are 
twice that of persons under 65, but their an- 
nual income is only half as much. Ribicoff 
cites these facts: 

Nine out of ten persons who reach the age 
ot 65 go to the hospital at least once before 
they die. á 

An aged person is likely to remain hos- 
Pitalized longer than a young person. Per- 
Sons over 65 are hospitalized, on the average, 
et than 2½ times as much as younger 

es. 5 

Among couples over 65, half will have at 
least four hospital stays before they die. 

Ribicoff points out that hospital costs have 
more than tripled in the past 15 years. He 

it is a myth that no one lacks medical 
Care because of costs. Many are too proud, 
— ae to accept hospital care on a charity 

Current social security payments for the 
aged barely cover the essentials of life, Ribi- 
COR says. The King-Anderson bill, with no 
Means requirement, saves proud men and 
Women from losing their dignity. It gives 
them back what they have earned through- 
Out their lives—to prolong their lives and 

Spend them in good health. 


Dr. John R. Hutcheson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
&ranted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial from the 

chmond Times-Dispatch of Monday, 
January 29, 1962, in respect to the life 
of the late Dr. John R. Hutcheson, 
former president of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
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I have known Dr. John R. Hutcheson 
during all of the adult years of my life, 
and I also knew his brother, the late Dr. 
Thomas B. Hutcheson. They spent 
much of their youth and early manhood 
in my native county of Halifax. They 
were grandsons of a former superintend- 
ent of public schools for Halifax County, 
the late Thomas E. Barksdale, whom I 
also knew quite well in his latter years 
as he traveled over the county visiting 
the homes of the county and the various 
little one-room schools. 

The life of Dr. John R. Hutcheson, as 
well as his brother, demonstrates the 
value of hard work. They were reared 
in a generation where achievements 
came only through labor and persever- 
ance and the practice of self-denial. 

The achievements of the two Doctors 
Hutcheson are such as to excite the ad- 
miration of all and their lives illustrate 
the worthiness of intelligent and honest 
labor. They both will be greatly missed. 
Nevertheless, they left behind them at 
VPI and throughout the State many of 
their former students who are following 
in their worthy footsteps and will no 
doubt carry on the work where they have 
left off. The editorial is as follows: 

Dr. JOHN R. HUTCHESON 

The death of Dr. John R. Hutcheson, 
former president of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and one of the superlative figures 
in Virginia agriculture, marks the passing 
of a man whose services to farming in his 
time might be compared to those of Ed- 
mund Ruffin in the ante bellum era. 

Dr. Hutcheson and his brother, the late 
Dr. Thomas B. Hutcheson, dean of agricul- 
ture at VPI, were a team that was unmatched 
in the annals of the Old Dominion. In rec- 
ognition of their extraordinary contribution, 
VPI named its great new agricultural build- 
ing Hutcheson Hall when it was dedicated 
in 1957. 

Speaking at the dedication, Dr. Paul D. 
Sanders of Richmond, editor of the South- 
ern Planter, said: 

“No two men of their generation did more 
to build farm income, raise the level of rural 
living, and enrich farm life of their beloved 
Virginia than Dr. Tom and Dr. Jack Hutche- 
son. The results of their genius and in- 
dustry have been emblazoned across this 
great State from the mountains to the sea, 
touching every farm, village, and hamlet in 
the Commonwealth. Every farmer in Vir- 
ginia is farming better today, with greater 
ease and contentment, because of the work 
Dr. Tom and Dr. Jack did on this campus. 
Every citizen of the Commonwealth is eat- 
ing better food at lower cost and enjoying 
a richer, longer life because of what they did 
here.” 

Born on a farm in Charlotte County, these 
two boys came up the hard way in the years 
after the Civil War; when everyone was im- 
poverished. Their father, a descendant of 
the Scottish Clan MacDonald, and a 4-year 
veteran of the conflict, died when Tom was 
14 and Jack was 9, leaving their mother 
with 7 children. She was a remarkable 
woman, the daughter of Thomas E. Barks- 
dale and Sarah Catherine Edmunds. 

Asked a few years ago what things in life 
he was most thankful for, Dr. John R. 
Hutcheson put first of all, “that I was born 
poor.” Next he listed “that I had a great 
mother.” 

This tells us much about Jack Hutcheson, 
his high character and his lofty ideals. 
How many of the present generation in 
Virginia would think of listing among their 
prime assets the fact that they ae born 
poor? 
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Tom and Jack Hutcheson slept in the 
dairy barn at VPI for 2 years, as they worked 
their way through that institution. They 
milked 17 cows twice a day and went to 
school in between. 

Both were called back to VPI some years 
following graduation. Dr. Tom was the re- 
search man, the teacher, who was also effec- 
tive as a writer or speaker. Dr. Jack was 
the extrovert, the promoter. Long the di- 
rector of the VPI extension division, he 
worked through the county agent system 
to demonstrate the practicability of the dis- 
coveries his brother was making in the 
laboratory. 

In particular, the brothers were instru- 
mental in carrying Virginia out of the 
tobacco and cotton economy into the much 
sounder domain of diversified agriculture, 
Specifically, they aided enormously:in de- 
veloping the great livestock, poultry, and 
dairy industries that now flourish in the Old 
Dominion. 

With the passing of Dr. Jack, as he was 
affectionately known to thousands through- 
out Virginia, the second of the brilliant 
Hutcheson brothers has gone to his well- 
earned reward. 


TV “Hasteland” Not “Wasteland” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent hearings of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission on television indi- 
cate great public interest in this sub-. 
ject. One manifestation of this inter- 
est was the address of Mr. Lee Rich, 
senior vice president of Benton & Bowles, 
Inc., before a standing-room-only crowd 
at the Advertising Club of Metropoli- 
tan Washington on January 9, 1962. 

All of us, I am sure, would agree that 
television today is far from perfect, but 
strenuous efforts are being made by pri- 
vate industry to improve it, with Mr. 
Rich very active in this endeavor. 

While I am sure that none of us would 
agree with all the criticism made of tele- 
vision or of the views of every individual 
in the TV industry, this is a question on 
which there are several sides. 

Mr. Rich's agency is among those 
which have taken the leadership in the 
television field and its competences are 
well recognized in the industry. 

While this speech received great pub- 
licity in the advertising columns and in 
the trade press devoted to television, it 
may not have come to the attention of 
all of our colleagues. 

Because of the timeliness of this sub- 
ject, I insert, under unanimous’ con- 
sent, Mr. Rich's remarks in the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Aw ADDRESS BY LEE RICH 

Gentlemen, imagine for a moment—if 
you will—that members of an archeologi- 
cal expedition digging in this area 1,000 
years from now discover a document from 
the year 1962—and that from that docu- 
ment they try to determine what part tele- 
vision played in our culture. ; 

On one page they read that “in a typical 
day an average of 90 percent of the people 
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in this country watched television a total 
of 6 hours“ —and they conclude that in 
some way these people must have been en- 
tertained, educated or enriched by what they 
saw to give it that much attention. 

But on the opposite page they read that 
television is the “source of serious problems, 
that it's wrecking our individual and col- 
lective moral fiber and creating a nation 
of stagnant spectators instead of dynamic 
doers.” 

They find side-by-side accounts of its ex- 
cessive violence’—and its commendable 
contributions to our national awareness; 
claims that it’s keeping the children from 
their homework—yet reaching millions with 
academic information they might not have 
had access to otherwise; that it's boring 
and exciting; creative—and insipid; in short, 
that it’s a boon and a bane. 

It's quite possible that the only thing 
future historians will ever be able to con- 
clude about television is that it was highly 
controversial. 

Now we could let it go at that; after all a 
future evaluation of television is the fu- 
ture's problem. 

But for better or worse this crisis-ridden 
age we live in won't allow us to let it go at 
that.“ In a world that continues to place 
an ever-higher premium on intellectual 
standards, we simply cannot wait for future 
generations to decide whether television's 
defenders or its detractors are right. We 
can't afford to be flippant about the greatest 
communications medium ever placed at our 
disposal especially when those who have 
threatened “to bury us“ are working so hard 
to communicate their destructive doctrines, 

Accordingly, all of us are interested in an 
accurate appraisal of the subject. One way 
of approaching that subject is to use the 
inductive method putting together the 
many bits of evidence we have available, and 

a general conclusion. 

Let's try that and see where we come out. 

In the first place, television—compara- 
tively speaking—is brand new. It's been 
with us, as a strong factor, for approximately 
one dozen years. In this short span of time 
it has become the 10th largest industry 
in the country. It is responsible for vast 
numbers of jobs, for the growth of entire 
new industries and busineses, contributing 
to an important portion of our total gross 
national product. Furthermore, television 
has achieved this standing three times as 
quickly as the giant automobile industry. 
It has grown at a far more rapid pace than 
radio, the telephone, washing machines, 
toasters and yes, even faster than indoor 
plumbing. 

Since 1950, television penetration has 
grown from 9 million homes to almost 49 
million; over 90 percent of the families in 
the United States have purchased 1 or more 
TV sets. And television service has grown 
from approximately 60 stations in 1950 to 
over 450 today. There isn't a town or hamlet 
in this country that cannot reccive a televi- 
sion signal today. 

With this kind of a growth a certain 
amount of growing pains can certainly be 
expected. 

But television's detractors insist, neverthe- 
less, that even in this astoundingly short 
period of time, the medium should be doing 
greater things than it is doing. So let's 
dispense with discussions of quantity for a 
moment and talk about quality. 

To begin with, consider the demands that 
are made—day after day after day—on its 
quality, whatever that may be. 

These 450 stations we mentioned broad- 
cast 18 to 20 hours per day, 7 days a week, 
52 weeks a year, year in and year out. This 
amounts, gentlemen, to approximately 10 
billion words being broadcast annually. 
That’s more verbiage than all the plays, all 
the novels, all the magazines produced since 
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the invention of the printing press in the 
15th century. 

Television is the hungriest monster that 
ever devoured script. A successful play can 
enjoy an extended run on Broadway and 
then get still more mileage by means of 
road companies. A new movie travels the 
circuit of theaters over a period of months 
and sometimes years. A novel can be on the 
bestseller lists week alter week. But what 
happens to a good television offering? It 
is seen once, or perhaps twice, and then 
is laid to rest in a vault. 

I'm sure you will agree, there is no other 
medium of communication that exists solely 
on its ability to present new offerings so 
frequently with every passing hour. 

I feel, gentlemen, that this is something 
to bear in mind when we're inclined to 
agree that television is a “vast intellectual 
wasteland.“ There's one inexorable force, 
remember, a relentiess taskmaster which 
dominates it completely—namely, the clock. 
Because of that tyrant, it might be more 
fitting to call television an intellectual haste- 
land. 

Not only must more ideas, more plots, more 
dialogue, more information be turned out 
than ever before in history, but they must 
be turned out in record time. There's 
practically no time to let new concepts sea- 
son; to put promising formats aside and 
let them be improved upon; no time to 
nourish embryonic masterpieces to fruition; 
and no time to develop—over long years— 
the creative talents who must provide the 
television scripts demanded every moment 
of the day. 

With every tick of that clock a deadline 
comes due—and perfected or not, that script 
must be produced. 

I can assure you that we would be happy 
to relax the pace. But 150 million Ameri- 
cans have gotten a taste of television fare 
and they're demanding more—with every 
move of that second hand. 

I'm pointing these things out because no 
evaluation of television's quality can be ac- 
curate if they aren't taken into considera- 
tion. 

But let’s move now to a more analytical 
appraisal of its standards * * *. 

We're all familiar with the trend lines 
that are used to show quantitative things— 
how many people are watching, how much 
is spent on advertising and the like; let's 
imagine that the same method is used to 
indicate quality. 

Now I Jearned a long time ago that two 
points are necessary to establish a straight 
line. Consequently, I don’t think the direc- 
tion that television is taking can be deter- 
mined without using two points known as 
the past and the present. 

Come back with me to the so-called golden 
age of television and look at a network pro- 
gram log for November 1950. * * * “This is 
Show Business,” “Celebrity Time,” “Arthur 
Murray Party.“ Take a Chance,” Talent 
Scouts,” “Lights Outs,” “Can You Top 
This?’ Roller Derby,“ “Captain Video,” 
3 Break the Bank,” Blind 


Sure, there was also the Philco-Goodyear 
Playhouse,” “Kraft Theater,” “Studio One,” 
and “Show of Shows.” But when anyone is 
tempted to refer to these programs as a part 
of “Televisions Renaissance,” it might be a 
good idea for him to check the revues of 
these programs on the “Day After." 

Contrast this with the development of pro- 
graming today: “CBS Reports,” “NBC's Proj- 
ect 20,” “The White Paper Series and Close- 
up Series,” * * * the weekly drama and musi- 
cal programs presented by the Du Pont Co. 
and the Aluminum Corp. of America. * * * 
The “special programs” being presented by 
Westinghouse, City Service Corp., Hallmark 
Greeting Cards and other companies 
throughout the country. * * * Weekly 
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news analysis in prime evening time 
as well as the so-called Sunday Ghetto Pe- 
riod, daily newscasts throughout the day, 
weekly dramatic of enviable char- 
acter as well as adaptation of old master- 
pieces. * * * Nature programs, art, science, 
political debates and historical analyses. 
These are but a few of the long roster of in- 
formative educational programs available for 
all of the viewing public. 

There are also, of course, the popular situa- 
tion comedies, action- adventure, music and 
game shows cartoons, and other staples of 
the entertainment industry. Certainly, 
these are not literary masterpieces that will 
live forever, but neither is every book that 
is published or every movie or play that is 
produced. They represent basic entertain- 
ment values to be considered as a part of the 
total television choice. Some of it is bad. 
None, in my opinion, is deliberately harmful. 

Someone once said, as well as I can re- 
member, that the rung of a ladder was never 
meant to stand upon; it was only meant to 
support one’s foot until he could put the 
other a bit higher. The present level of 
television was never intended as the level at 
which we must remain. But we can use It— 
we can use the lessons we've learned and the 
experience we've gained to support us for 
that next move up the ladder, I admit that 
where we are is im t—but so is where 
we are going. And I honestly believe that 
a comparison of television past with tele- 
vision present indicates that our direction is 
the right ohe. 

Now let's see what can be done about 
taking that next step. At this time I'd like 
to point out something that all of us con- 
cerned with television—that is, the Govern- 
ment, the public in general, and the tele- 
vision industry, and those who use it—may 
forget on occasion. And that is the fact that 
our aims, our objectives are t the same, 

it seems to me that this sometimes leads 
to suspicion of the other fellow—an attitude 
of distrust simply because he is seeking to 
attain different objectives from us. 

But this difference of individual aims is 
basic—not only to our industry, but to the 
entire system of government under which we 
live. It was so fundamental to the concepts 
of those who founded this country, that it 
Influenced practically every phase of the 
Constitution they created. 

This philosophy of checks and balances, of 
the pursuit of different objectives is nothing 
new—and it’s put to good use every day in 
this country. To illustrate: 

A typical business in any field is usually 
& matter of management, employees, cus- 
tomers, and suppliers. Strictly speaking, 
none of these have the same objectives. 
Management is seeking to maximize profits; 
the fellow operating the machine on a piece- 
rate is interested in turning out more parts 
£0 his pay will be higher; the supplier wants 
his goods to be used in this process; and the 
customer wants a product that will serve his 
needs. Are these people wrong for wanting 
to achieve these things? Not at all, and the 
most effective operation will probably be the 
one in which this difference of objectives is 
capitalized upon, 

It is only when one group is allowed to 
realize its own objectives completely—to the 
exclusion of the others—that trouble results. 

The same thing applies to television, Com- 
panies with products to sell hope that tele- 
vision will enhance their means of doing 
so: the public wants to be informed and 
entertained; the Government wants the 
rights of all concerned to be preserved. And 
each of these has a right to pursue his own 
objectives—the advertiser to seek customers, 
if he intends to stay in business; the viewer 
to seek the best TV fare, regardless of wheth- 
er he defines that to be a western or Shakes- 
peare; and the Government to protect its 
citizens, 
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My point is that none of these should be 
Penalized because he is seeking a different 
set of aims. The task before us is not to 
eradicate the differences, but the wide diver- 
gence. When they run completely contrary 
to each other there is a problem. 

What we're really seeking, all of us, is a 
balanced achievement of our goals. In one 
Sentence we hope to make the best possible 
television fare profitable and in the interests 
of the entire community. 

Now just one last word about the sensi- 
tivities that some of us may have developed. 
There's an old saying to the effect that 
every man has two businesses; his own and 
show business. Actually, this applies to 
many fields. Practically everyone today has 
Something to say about television, no mat- 
ter what his own calling may be. But that’s 
all right; the same thing has been true in 
Politics. No matter what a man’s job hap- 
Pens to be, he makes politics and govern- 
ment his own concern. 

And that’s very much as it should be, in 
television as in government. 

The attention we get—in either of these 
fields—is certainly healthy. Let's be sure 
that it leads us to a balanced achievement 
of our objectives, so that all may benefit. 

Thank you. 


The Kennedy Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
One of the favorite editorial subjects 
during the past few weeks has been a 
Survey and evaluation of the first year 
of President Kennedy’s administration. 
One such editorial which has recently 
come to my attention appeared in the 
Daily Dunklin Democrat. Because I 
believe my colleagues will find this edi- 
torial of interest, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the editorial “The Kennedy 
Year,” which appeared on January 22 

printed in the Appendix of the 
RD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE KENNEDY YEAR 

President Kennedy's first year in office—a 
Profile in courage, determination, education, 
achievement, error, and maturity. 

A year ago John F. Kennedy, at the age 
Of 44, assumed the mantle of leadership of 
the world’s greatest nation and began to 
Mold the Presidency to his own personality, 
Just as his predecessors had done before him. 

What kind of a year has it been for the 
young Roman Catholic, former Democratic 
Senator who won over his Republican oppo- 
nent by a bare 112,000 popular votes? 

To find one answer to the question above 
Would be difficult. For there are many an- 
Swers, many varying shades of personal and 
Public opinion, and because the Presidency 
is of such scope and magnitude, it becomes 
impossible to answer it with any one sweep- 
ing statement. 

In the opinion of some 78 percent of the 
American public, John F. Kennedy has made 
& good Chief Executive in thefirst 12 months 

Office. The most recent public opinion 
Dolls indicate Kennedy today has even great- 
er popular appeal than former President 
Eisenhower after the same period in office. 
This is a remarkable achievement, in view of 
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the fact that Eisenhower, in both elections, 
overwhelmingly won both the popular and 
electoral vote of the Nation, while Kennedy 
actually failed to get a true majority of the 
votes in his single appearance at the na- 
tional election polls. 

Kennedy’s position 12 months ago was pre- 
carious. Winning the Presidency by a hair- 
thin plurality, he knew neither the full scope 
of international problems nor understood his 
limitations in domestic affairs. As the Na- 
tian’s Chief Executive he had neither met 
nor conferred with Khrushchev and other 
Communist leaders. As a Senator without 
fiscal committee background, he neither 
knew nor understood the complicated and 
oftentimes precarious responsibility of trying 
to match Federal budgets to party platforms. 

Kennedy’s greatest asset, not unlike that 
carried to the White House by his predeces- 
sors, was his determination to exert leader- 
ship in a nation which desperately needed it 
and throughout a nation which sensed the 
urgency of it. Kennedy’s grasp of interna- 
tional affairs, while faulty in the Cuban dis- 
aster, enabled the United States to offer 
something better than retreat in Berlin, Laos, 
South Vietnam, and Africa. Poor appoint- 
ments in key foreign affairs posts were cor- 
rected; establishment of the old Eisenhower 
chain of command was reinstituted and al- 


` tered, and the Nation began to move in the 


right directions abroad. 

Domestically the President began to aug- 
ment some promises, but the severe limita- 
tions of funds, a nagging recession and the 
overpowering needs of national defense kept 
him off balance and still do, despite recent 
state of the Union recommendations to Con- 
gress, many of which will remain unfinanced 
at the close of this 2d session of the 87th 
Congress. 

The Kennedy first year became, in reality, 
a time for the President to learn the differ- 
ence between the Los Angeles Democratic 
convention, and all that went before it, and 
the realistic problems which only a President 
can know and only a President can solve. 

Instead of moving forward with bold pro- 
grams in international politics, the President 
learned that there are choices to be made, 
none of which is inherently bad or good, but 
varying shades of in between. He learned 
that once policies were determined in the 
White House, it became necessary to convince 
our friends abroad that this was the proper 
choice. For despite what many Americans 
may consider to be the enlightened path 
along the tricky international trail, it often- 
times becomes impossible to gain sufficient 
followers for the trek, even from our own 
free world camp. 

Although he lost all but Missouri and 
Tllinois in the hostile Midwest Farm Belt, 
it has been this area which has benefitted 
from Kennedy's determination to assist the 
farmer and to raise the farm income by 
nearly 8 percent. And it may well be Ken- 
nedy’s determination to end the surplus glut, 
to reduce Federal participation in the farm 
economy, and restore markets to a semifree 
condition will make more long-term gains 
for American agriculture than any previous 
programs in this century. Although labeled 
as antifarmer before the campaign, Ken- 
nedy’s concern for all economic segments of 
the Nation may eventually result in a real- 
istic approach by the Federal Government 
to the problems of growth for agriculture. 

After 12 months in office it becomes dif- 
ficult for most Americans to visualize any 
other earlier Democratic contender serving 
in the White House. The leadership quali- 
ties of Kennedy, the intellectual abilities of 
the man and an enlightenment which dis- 
cards sectional prejudices now show that 
Kennedy was the proper nominee for the 
Democrats in 1960. For the Republicans, who 
may be hard to admit that Kennedy's 
initial inexperience would be superior to 
Nixon’s kitchen debates with Khrushchev, 
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the dissimilar backgrounds and ideals of the 
two men may yet convince JF. K. s opponents 
that he is worthy of support in the same 
manner that millions of Democrats supported 
Republican Eisenhower. If Nixon was the ob- 
vious choice for the Republican nomination 
in 1960, it seems possible that the GOP and 
independents found him too obvious during 
the campaign. Had religion been removed 
from the campaign, which it wasn’t, the 
choice between a Kennedy and a Nixon would 
have been far less difficult for those in the 
mid-South and the Farm Belt. And after 
12 months in office, the President has not 
disappointed those who stoutly maintained 
that he would preserve the Nation's tradi- 
tional separation of church and state. 

During the first year in office for John F. 
Kennedy, the Nation has lived through one 
of the most perilous times in history, The 
dangerous moments in Berlin, in Laos, in 
the Congo, and even in the United Nations, 
have tried and tested the ability of the free 
world to survive the death blows of com- 
munism. And it has been during this period 
that President Kennedy first learned and 
then grasped the awful specter of force 
against the West. 

There is greater hope today than ever be- 
fore that the United States will play its 
proper and necessary role in world affairs. 
Part of this hope can be traced to the leader- 
ship, however late in coming, provided by 
President Kennedy, There are signs that 
America has a great Chief Executive, perhaps 
one of the greatest in the Nation's history. 

The end of the first year and the begin- 
ning of a new year for the Kennedy admin- 
istration bring to the Nation, and to the 
rest of the Western World, a spirit of pro- 
gress, determination, and hope for eventual 
peace. 


“Eye Winks” from Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Harold L. 
Norman, editor of the Elmore Eye in my 
district, is a keen observer of public 
affairs and reflects, I believe, the views 
of most of his readers. Under the title 
“Eye Winks,” he had the following to 
say in his current issue: 

Eye WINKS—ALONG MAIN STREET 

President Kennedy’s report to the Nation 

last week was just another report to win 
votes and was not based on what is good for 
our country. In no way am I blaming the 
President, because this is par for the course 
with either political party, because the 
public is still looking for something for 
nothing. 
The President's report showed 29 points of 
additional spending and one point of re- 
ducing taxes. This doesn't make sense as 
far as balancing the budget or trying to re- 
duce our huge national debt. 

When are we as taxpayers going to learn 
that you can't get anything for nothing 
from the Government? Somebody has to 
pay and in every case you pay more than 
you get because of the redtape and adminis- 
trative costs that always are added to the 
cost of any giveaway program. 

How far can we go in debt? What hap- 
pens to the country when we pass the point 
of no return or when our debt is so high, 
that we cannot even pay the interest? We, 
as citizens, had better quit asking from the 
Federal Government and start paying what 
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we already owe. And, again, I say it doesn't 
make any difference whether it be Repub- 
licans or Democrats, they both do what they 
think the people want in order to get votes. 

However, the Republicans are branded as 
“conservatives” and have held that unique 
title for many years. If there has ever been 
a time in history that we needed conserva- 
tism, Just look at our national debt and you 
will realize this is the time. 

One of the first things that could be done, 
would be to sell every single business the 
Government is in, to private industry. Sell it 
at a fair price, with moderate interest rates 
over a long period of time. This would put 
millions and millions of dollars in our Treas- 
ury, and would mean millions and millions of 
tax dollars each year instead of those we are 
now paying to operate them, And, by doing 
this, we would be taking the biggest step 
in years away from socialism and back to a 
free and independent Nation. 

One of Kennedy's pet programs is free 
medical aid to the aged. This would be the 
most expensive program in the Nation’s his- 
tory because of the many that would take 
advantage of the law. Patients would be in 
the hospital for each and every little all- 
ment, They would be there because they 
would ask for hospitalization knowing that 
it was free, or they would be there because 
many doctors would have them admitted to 
keep the hospital full and on a paying basis. 
Several doctors from England have written 
articles in leading newspapers and magazines 
telling how free medical aid changes people 
and doctors and how advantages are taken 
at every turn to fleece the Government. 

I'm sure there are some hardship cases 
among the aged to pay for medical and hos- 
pital bills, but I don’t know of anyone that 
has been refused these services when they 
were needed, and when it is necessary it can 
be handled on a local level, through county 
funds instead of again giving the Federal 
Government the power to rule on local situ- 
ations. 


Progress in Superior, Wis. 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion today is forging ahead toward ever- 
higher plateaus of productivity and 
accomplishments. 

National progress depends upon step- 
by-step advancement across the length 
and breadth of this great land. 

Recently, the Evening Telegram, of 
Superior, Wis., published a special prog- 
ress edition, The edition contained a 
panoramic picture of splendid progress 
in Superior, in a special article entitled, 
“Impressive Gains Set, New Goals 
Ahead.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

In addition, my good friend, Clough, 
Gates of the Evening Telegram, wrote a 
thought-provoking editorial, entitled 
“Constant Changing for the Better 
presenting a realistic evaluation of such 
progress in Superior. 

I ask unanimous consent to also have 
this editorial printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows. 

Impressive GAINS Set, New Goats AHEAD 


The city of Superior moved into 1962 with 
keen recognition of the vast advantages the 
new period promises and with deep apprecia- 
tion of the Impressive gains in 1961. 

Progressive contributions are apparent in 
the industrial, educational, and recreational 
fields, each one a fitting salute to the con- 
tinued development of an already-giant 
world port. 

The new Superior-Duluth high level 
bridge, a crowning point in Superior 1961 
progress, is bound to give the city a terrific 
boost in the way of motor traffic, and is ex- 
pected to increase the permanent population 
of the city eventually. A total of 51,000 cars 
clocked over the new toll free bridge from 
the Saturday, 2 p.m. opening until noon the 
following Monday. Constant traffic over the 
magnificent structure since indicates its po- 
tential advantages in the way of economic 
progress. 

HARBOR 

The Superior-Duluth and Ashland harbors 
will share during 1962 in one of the biggest 
construction years in the postwar history 
of the Army Corps of Engineers. The Twin 
Ports harbor channels will be dredged to 
depths ranging from 27 to 32 feet. The Twin 
Ports project calls for an estimated outlay 
of $2,710,000 of Federal funds and $200,000 
non-Federal funds. Work is scheduled to 
start in the spring. 

SCHOOL PLANNING 


A new $414 million high school to accom- 
modate 1,800 students is in the progress pic- 
ture for the Superior public schools system, 
since five rural schools have been annexed 
to the city system. The school will be con- 
structed on a 40-acre tract between 24th and 
28th Streets east of Catlin Avenue. Present 
architectural plans call for classrooms, an 
auditorium to seat 650 persons, a pool, and 
gymnasium to provide seating space for 3,000. 

HOSPITAL 


Construction is well underway on the mil- 
lion-dolar-plus Superior Memorial Hospital 
which is going up on Tower Avenue and 
34th Street. Construction started in mid- 
summer of 1961. Present plans are for a 
74- bed structure. 

An $850,000 three-story wing is being con- 
structed at St. Joseph's Hospital, which will 
relieve present crowded service departments. 
The wing will include a lobby, administra- 
tive offices, medical library, record rooms, 
laboratory, X-ray department, operating 
room and other facilities. 

St. Mary’s Hospital completed a $200,000 
addition this past year which includes a new 
X-ray room, emergency room, heated ambu- 
lance entrance and automatic elevator. The 
addition adds greatly to the hospital services. 

CARGO FACILITIES 


Superior-Duluth harbor industries have 
completed considerable improvements to 
their facilities during 1961 in view of a 
stepped-up seaway and Great Lakes trade 
during the navigation season of 1962. Cargo 
records for 1961 show that public and marine 
terminals in the local harbor handled 65 
percent more oversea general and bulk car- 
go in 1961 than in 1960. 

om 


The Interprovincial Pipe Line Co., of To- 
ronto, Canada, of which the Lakehead Pipe 
Line Co., Inc., Is a subsidiary, increased its 
throughput in 1961. Loading at the local 
dock showed an increase of 45 percent over 
1960 with a total of 66 cargoes. 

CUSTOMS 

The volume of business transacted at the 

Superior U.S. customshouse increased in 


1961 with collections at the local office 
amounting to $412,000, 
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IMMIGRATION 


The Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice has increased its office force since the 
opening of the seaway to such an extent 
that It is now in a position to meet the de- 
mands of both Great Lakes and oversea 
shipping. Desertions from foreign ships, one 
of the Service’s major early problems, 
dropped sharply in the last navigation 
reason. 

GRAIN RECORD 


The Farmer's Union grain elevator, tallest 
in the world, shipped 40 million bushels of 
grain in 1961, an alltime high bushelwise. 
Prospects for 1962 are for stimulated sales 
and an increase in shipments over this past 
year. These prospects are based on the $1 
million expansion at the elevator this year 
which allows faster loading of foreign ships. 

Osborne McMillan Elevator Co., which 
owns elevators O and M on the waterfront 
off East Second Street, plans to continue im- 
provements of its facilities during 1962 as in 
previous years, with maximum efficiency as 
the goal for loading vessels, both domestic 
and foreign, 

DENTAL OFFICE 


A new dental office was opened this month 
in East End by Dr, J. Richard Stariha. The 
office is at 2305 East Fifth Street. 


SHOPPING CENTER 


The Belknap Plaza, a shopping center, is 
scheduled to open in early June. The plaza 
will include a department store, a drugstore 
and other business places, as well as an en- 
larged Red Owl supermarket. 


WAREHOUSE 


Groundwork and test piling for a large 
steel warehouse on the Superior waterfront 
were completed in the fall of 1961. The 
warehouse is being constructed by Paper, 
Calmenson & Co., St. Paul, widely known 
handlers of steel products. 

VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Enrollment trends at the Superior Voca- 
tional School indicate an increased enroll- 
ment during 1962, with both day and night 
classes currently up by a good percentage 
over last year. The school has Increased its 
educational program as well as its mainte- 
nance projects. 

RAILWAYS 

The Great Northern Railway Co. is con- 
tinuing during 1962 to improve its Superior 
facilities and its main line to the Twin Cities. 
A project slated for completion in the spring 
is lengthening of the tracks in the Allouez 
yard. Improvements are also being made 
on the ore docks. 

The Northern Pacific Railway will spend 
approximately §1 million for various im- 
provements on its Lake Superior division 
during 1962. 

NEW BUILDING 


The old YMCA building on the corner of 
14th and Ogden Avenue is being torn down 
to make way for a modern new building. 
The site has been purchased by Marion J. 
Kapus, Denver, Colo., formerly of Superior. 

PHONE COMPANY 


Added investment over the past year by 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. is indicative of 
Superior progress. The company report 
shows a total investment of $3,987,000 in the 
exchange for an increase of $76,000 over last 
year. 

SOCIAL SECURITY QUARTERS 

The Superior Social Security District 
Office moved into new quarters in December 
in the Board of Trade Building. The move 
was necessitated by the greatly expanded 
services of the district office. 

ROAD WORK 


Highway improvement projects totaling 
$3,615,000 are scheduled for 1962 in Superior 
and upstate counties in districts 7 and 8 of 
the State highway commission. Of this 
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amount, $1,206,300 is earmarked for Su- 
perior and Douglas County. 

A contract has been let for construction of 
three bridges over the Poplar and Middle 
Rivers in Douglas County on Highway 13, 
Which means continued highway improve- 
ments for residents and tourists in the Su- 
Perior ares. P 

Improvement of Belknap Street west of 
the viaduct for a distance of 5,000 feet, which 
Was started in 1961, is scheduled for comple- 
tion by July 1 of this year. 

BOWLING ALLEYS 

Waletzko's bowling alleys added four lanes 
during the summer of 1961, which now 
provides a floor space area of 76 by 120 square 

eet. 

The Village Lanes bowling alleys was 
Constructed in 1961, providing a new facil- 
ity for an ever-increasing popular sport. The 
lanes feature 12 lanes in an ultramodern 
Atmosphere. 

LIBRARY 

Anticipated increased patronage of the 
Superior Public Library in 1962, based on 
an increase in 1961, has prompted the library 
board to plan for improvements to meet the 


AIRLINES 


North Central Airlines, Inc., which serves 
the Twin Ports, will inaugurate this year 
an overall equipment program which calls 
tor Convairs to their aircraft fleet at 
the rate of five to seven a year until all 
the Dc-3's now in use are retired. 

COURTS : 

The Douglas County courts have a 
Streamlined look in 1962 with statewide 
Court reorganization in effect. The clerk of 
Courts is anticipating a much busier year 
ahead as the office takes on the new work. 
Over $250,000 was receipted and disbursed by 
the clerk of courts’ office in 1961. 

COUNTY HIGHWAYS 

The Douglas County Highway Department 
s e gains in 1961 toward its ultimate goal 

_ Of a 100 percent sufficiency rating. With the 
Consistent expenditure of about $120,000 per 

on permanent base construction, the 

t expects to reach its goal in from 
4 to 5 years. 
EXTENSION OFFICE 


The Douglas County Extension Service re- 
Ported a busy year in 1961 with agents mak- 
128 a total of 543 farm or home visits while 

089 persons received aid at the office in the 
County courthouse, Various de- 
partments grew in several ways and clubs 

CTeased in numbers. 

CIVIL DEFENSE 


The Superior Civil Defense Auxiliary Po- 


lice Corps will aim to increase its member- 
chip in 1962 for continued services to the 

ty. The corps at the end of 1961 had a 
wumbership of 147 registered members of 

hich 133 are on the active status. The 
Dougias County civil defense office will put 

to action this year a far-reaching program 
d to place the county on an excellent 
basis. 

Because Superior is a key point in the 
National civil defense warning system, pres- 
ent operations for the nonmilitary defense 
10 the city and county will be enlarged in 
8 This will result in an excellent warn- 

S Service and medical services, emergency 
Operating center and preparations for the 
tpatinuity of government, public informa- 
don and Federal aids. 

WELDING FIRM 
on 2e Seaway Welding and Tank Oo., Inc., 
Po of Superior’s fastest growimg industrial 
Addin is studying the possibilities of 
the g new equipment to its line. In 1961, 
8 began manufacturing plows which 


Proved to be extremely efficient in 
Operation, -å 
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EXCURSIONS 


Harbor excursions on the Flamingo, which 
operates from Barker's Island marina, proved 
extremely successful during the past sum-. 
mer season in the way of a tourist and local 
attraction. The excursion boat carried 
10,000 passengers during the 1961 season and 
the owner expects to double that number in 
1962. 

MUSEUM 


A series of interior rearrangements are 
scheduled for 1962 at the Douglas County 
Historical Museum which attracts thousands 
of visitors from all parts of the country each 
year. Registered attendance at the museum 
during 1961 totaled 8,437, and represented 
33 States, five foreign countries and four 
Canadian provinces. 

TREES PLANTED 


A city beautification program designed 
through the planting of flowering Hopa trees 
will be continued in 1962 with schools, 
churches and other public bulldings to be 
eligible for the trees. Five hundred of the 
trees were planted in 1961. 

SHIPMENTS 


Tron ore shipments, grain and coal cargoes 
will continue in 1962 to lead local harbor 
traffic. Iron ore was loaded during the past 
season into 1,381 vessels; grain cargoes in 
459 ships. . 

PUBLIC WORKS 


The Superior. Public Works Department 
will continue its blacktop program, sidewalk 
work, and street lighting expansion during 
1962. This pr was carried on exten- 
sively in 1961 because of the new high level 
bridge and cloverleaf. 2 


EMPLOYMENT 


Employment in Superior's nonseasonal es- 
tablishments was quite stable throughout 
1961 and the employment picture is definitely 
shaping into a much improved economy, ac- 
cording to the Wisconsin Employment 
Service. 

OTHER GAINS 


Construction of a 44-bed rest home at a 
cost of $100,000 is expected to start in the 
spring with the building to be ready by 
fall. The structure will be located on 
Tower Avenue across from the Superior Me- 
morial Hospital site. 

One of the largest supermarkets in the 
Twin Ports area opened in 1961 in Superior 
when the City Market added three adjoining 
buildings to its location at the corner of 
lith and Tower. The main floor covers 
18,000 square feet of space. 

Ross Upholstering & Carpet Co. opened 
a modern and attractive new buillding on 
Belknap Street in 1961. 

The new convent for the Cathedral of 
Christ the King Sisters was completed in 
the past year at a cost of $300,000. 

All Catholic parishes of the city shared in 
the construction of the Newman Club Bulld- 
ing at Superior State College. The building 
is near completion. 

Radio station WQMN constructed a new 
studio on North 16th Street in 1961. The 
studio contains the most modern equipment 
for radio broadcasting. 

The Superior Water, Light & Power Co. 
will spend more than a half million dollars 
in 1962 to continue its expansion program 
which has been carried on for the past 3 
years at a total expenditure of $3 million. 
Approximately $1 million was spent on this 
program during 1961. 

SHIPBUILDING 


The Fraser-Nelson Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., Inc., rebuilt and extended its dry 
dock No, 2 on Howard's Pocket during the 
past year to make it the largest and most 
modern dry dock on the Great Lakes. Fraser- 
Nelson has submitted bids on construction 
of four new ore carriers. Talks of revival of 
shipbuilding at Superior, if they materialize, 
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would mean thousands of new jobs on ship 
construction. 

The Great Lakes Storage & Contracting Co. 
added a new division to its local operations. 
The firm now handles the selling and erec- 
tion of steel buildings. The company loaded 
190,000 bushels of grain from its Connor's 
Point dock during 1961. 

The Douglas County board of Supervisors 
predicts an advancement in industry in Su- 
perior and the county in 1962 with the out- 
look the most interesting in many years. 

The Superior Refinery of the Murphy Corp. 
will increase its output considerably with the 
completion of an expansion program now 
going on. The new facilities are expected 
to create jobs for an additional 15 to 20 
persons. The refinery now empolys 114. 

Three new programs were added to the cur- 
riculum of Superior parochial schools dur- 
ing 1961. These will continue as pilot proj- 
ects during 1961 with emphasis on science, 

A new $15,000 chiropractor building was 
completed during the past year at 197 Bel- 
knap Street, by M. J. Lindberg. 

A number of valuable achievements were 
noted during 1961 at the Middle River Sana- 
torium in the way of additional space, new 
facilities and new 

Texaco, Inc., has nearly completed the con- 
struction of two new fuel oil storage tanks 
on the Pure Oil tank farm on Winter Street 
in addition to the three tanks the firm 
already has on the property. Pure Oil op- 
erates 10 storage tanks of their own at the 
site. 

CHURCHES 

Superior churches during 1961 have com- 
pleted a wide program of construction and 
remodeling with a similar program slated to 
continue during the coming year. 

The weatherman smiled throughout the 
year on this colorful progress picture, en- 
folding the city of Superior and northern 
Wisconsin in ideal temperatures, free from 
severe storms; in winter devoid of haz- 
ardous driving conditions, a summer marked 
by warm days and cool nights, perfect for 
work or play. 

Superior bankers are taking an optimistic 
view of 1962 with their conclusions based 
on continued construction, expansion of 
present industrial facilities and a general 
economic upswing throughout the head of 
the lakes area. 

CONSTANT CHANGING FOR THE BETTER 
(By Clough Gates) 

Those who reside in and with a progress- 
ing city such as Superior find it an in- 
spiring experience to contemplate with news- 
paper writers a review of what has been ac- 
complished in the past 12 months, 

Perhaps a visitor who sees Superior only 
infrequently would remark on the many 
changes and improyements that have made 
it a distinctly different city from what it 
appeared to be only a few years ago. In 
the earlier years that brought the basic de- 
velopment the progress was often more ap- 
parent to the casual observer than to those 
whose home is here. The matchless harbor 
Was awaiting the builders from the first, but 
even after the opening of the Soo Canal had 
laid the foundation for what was to come, 
these things awaited the opening up of an 
empire. = 

The new northwest country first required 
settlers by the thousands. Then men with 
vision and resources mapped the network of 
railroads that required vast terminal facili- 
ties where the products and needs of these 
thousands could be shipped to and fro from 
the harbor seemingly designed by nature to 
promote the use of the chain of Great Lakes 
now known as the Nation's fourth seacoast. 

For some time the very presence of the 
great terminals gained attention. The lum- 
ber mills were among the first, but they were 
a temporary phase of the more permanent 
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development. The more permanent facili- 
ties were to follow. There has been a con- 
stant growth and continued change. As the 
years have advanced, Superior, like other 
cities that haye moyed with the procession, 
has come to accept change as the normal 
status. And so the people living with the 
changes are usually surprised when at the 
close of a year they take stock of what has 
actually been accomplished and accepted as 
merely adapting conditions, economic, social 
and otherwise, to the new day that is already 
here but is also always just ahead. 

The news columns that bring the year 
1961 into focus reveals much progress for 
Superior. The railroads that have always 
kept apace with the need for handling mil- 
lions upon millions of tons have continuous- 
ly revised their standards of roadbeds and 
equipment so that today over the same lines 
they move many times their early total. 
Their performance in the pioneer days was 
the cause of wonderment, yet the Great 
Northern, first of those to do big things in 
Superior and yearly spender of great sums, 
has just announced plans for spending many 
thousands in the coming season. This may 
be taken as a sample of what others that 
make up Superior's great transportation 
plant will be doing in 1962. 

Highways have been a comparatively re- 
cent development that has added to the 
facilities of this city and harbor. The new 
high bridge to Duluth is an epitome of this 
feature of the demands for freight and 
passenger service at this focal point. Great 
things have been predicted for its influence 
on the whole lakehead area. It has been 
done largely at Federal expense, but the Wis- 
consin State Highway Department is already 
planning more than a $3 million expendi- 
ture for 1962 to improve highways in the 
upstate area. 

Other firms and investors have plans that 
keep them in step with the growth of Su- 
perior’s basic activities. The grain industry 
has given Superior a plant that equips it 
to serve with marvelous dispatch one of the 
world's greatest producing regions, It has 
responded to the extent that in 1961 its re- 
ceipts were over 111 million bushels and its 
shipments practically the same amount. A 
portion of this came in by trucks, but the 
greater part by railroads. The latter also re- 
loaded some to carry eastward, especially in 
the winter season. Foreign ships loaded in 
this harbor the most of the grain destined 
for Europe. 

An encouraging feature is the fact that 
Superior’s more than 45 million bushels of 
capacity has enabled the grain business to 
add materially to winter season work. Heavy 
shipments have so nearly emptied these great 
storage houses that soon after navigation 
closed they were ready to receive many train- 
loads more which in the past have had to 
wait until spring for accommodation here. 

Local people are meeting these develop- 
ments with efforts of their own to encourage 
the location and growth of industries that 
will also take advantage of Superior's fine 
transportation plant. The Superior and 
Douglas County Development Association has 
been established on a long-range basis to en- 
able it to follow through, as often as has not 
been possible in past years. Many other 
things point in the same direction. Prob- 
ably never, not even in wartimes, were the 
banks and loaning institutions of the city so 
equipped to do their share. Assets and 
available capital today total more than at 
any previous point in the city’s history. This 
fact is reflected in the steady growth of home 
building and owning and in the type of these 
improvements. 

Superior’s comparatively new oil industry, 
as typified by its refinery on Stinson Avenue, 
has marked gratifying growth in the past 
year and plans for the coming year are simi- 
larly promising. 
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The development of this industry attests 
to the interest and civicmindedness that 
prompted the local people to first invest 
their money and time in this project im- 
mediately after the pipeline from Canada 
built its terminal in Superior adjoining the 
site now occupied by the refinery which re- 
cently became a department of one of the 
young but fast growing oil operators and 
now among the leaders in this industry. 

One of the city’s pioneer industries, the 
shipyards, in 1961 completed the enlarge- 
ment of one of its two drydocks to make it 
the largest on the Great Lakes and able to 
handle the greatest present-day ships. The 
Fraser-Nelson Co., operating the plant, is 
now equipped for the finest repair and re- 
building jobs available anywhere, thus re- 
suscitating an industry that played an im- 
portant role in employment here in the 
whaleback days. 

Yes, Superlor's record for the past year 
just closed and the promise for the ones im- 
mediately ahead typify the old saying that 
in such a place “nothing is permanent ex- 
cept change.” And, as to Superior’s eco- 
nomic plant it is a constant changing for 
the better. 

Evidence of its own citizens’ belief in this 
is given by their constaht building and im- 
proving of their own homes here. Their 
performance in this way well matches the 
faith displayed by those spending so con- 
sistently to keep the economic base up to 
date. 


Kennedy Seems Indifferent to Cost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


‘HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. WILSON. of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the New York World- 
Telegram of January 19, 1962: 

KENNEDY SEEMS INDIFFERENT TO COST 

(By Henry J. Taylor) 

The arrival of money Where's the money 
coming from?"-—has never been a problem 
in President Kennedy's life. The money was 
always there. 

It is a significant fact bearing on the 
President's state of the Union message and 
his whole approach to the New Frontier. 

The message has something in it ($) for 
almost everybody. But, again, the President 
neither counts the cost carefully and clearly 
nor shows a grief for those who have to pay 
it. This is not callousness. It comes from 
having lived a life apart from what taxes 
really mean if you not only have to pay 
them but earn them. 

It is very hard to pay your way in life, 
protect the family, have children and put 
them through school, meet emergencies that 
somehow come one on the other, or wait a 
long, long time for even small wishes that 
are in your heart. Nearly all Americans 
struggle in a way that, by fate's lottery, the 
President has never experienced, 

You must be working at it yourself really 
to have the endless problem a part of you. 
And you discover that, if you do not concen- 
trate on where the money is coming from, 
you and your family are utterly lost under 
Ute's wheels. So is a nation. 

A government is not an earner. A govern- 
ment is merely a spender—a distributor of 
our taxes. Anything President Kennedy says 
he will give to the people he must first take 
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away from the people. In real purchasing 
power we will all steadily poorer as 
the inevitable result of the program. For 
the vital point which is passed over is that 
the money comes from us. 

The currency-rotating process in the waste- 
lands of Government spending passes our 
tax money through a sieve of Government 
overhead that drains off more of its value all 
the time. It costs the Government so much 
to run itself that, no matter what the spend- 
ing agencies do with the money left over, 
great loss is sustained by the working people 
who supply the money in the first place. 

For, already; any man who can face yes- 
terday's bills, today's expenses and April's 
taxes is a miracle man. More than we pay 
for food we spend for government. Taxes 
and food alone take more than half our 
total earnings on the average across our 
country. Moreover, taxes are among the 
largest items in all costs of production, and 
therefore, in prices. 

This is a major reason why our dollars have 
become dollarettes. We pay every penny: 
and at the same time we're paying more 
than $8 billion a year interest on the money 
Washington has already borrowed. 

All of our Presidents through World War 
II taxed the people about $248 billion. This 
included two world wars. The Government in 
the brief period since then has taxed us 
about twice as much—that is to say twice 
as much as all administrations in the previ- 
ous 156 years—and is currently spending 
more than the entire incomes of all the peo- 
ple west of the Mississippi River. These 
taxes can be sound; but they can also be 
robbery. It depends on what the politicians 
do with our money, 

The profoundly wrong approach is the re- 
fusal for a variety of reasons, some unde- 
niably political, to cut back on all the pork- 
barrel billions. For in the face of the Soviet 
threat it is not a question of Where's the 
money coming from now?” It is a question 
of “Where's the money coming from for gen- 
erations on end?” 

Few compliments are so hollow and un- 
profitable as the one you sometimes hear at 
the end of a bar rail: “He was a good spender 
while he had it.” Shakespeare made Hamlet 
much wiser. In his great play, act I, scene 2. 
he begins a speech to Horatio with a word 
and a warning that has never lost its impor- 
tance to men or nations: “Thrift, thrift. 
Horatio.” Until the President learns this 
and practices it for our imperiled Nation. 
our long-term survival against the Soviet 
Union cannot be guaranteed. 


William McKinley 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join in the tribute being paid today to 


à former President of the United States. 


William McKinley, of Ohio. Indeed. I 
believe we may find valuable lessons for 
today's hectic world in William McKin- 
ley’s career. - 
For example, Mr. Speaker, Members 
may not be aware that when William 
McKinley was a Member of Congress 
from Ohio he was gerrymandered out 
of his seat. The record shows, however, 
that by virtue of this very action, Con- 
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8ressman McKinley went on to be elected 
Governor of Ohio. 

Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, the political 
heirs of Mr. McKinley in my Empire 
State of New York will find that on that 
Score history will repeat itself this year. 


H.R. 8900: A Statement by Arthur P. 
Wilcox, President of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday of last week the 
President of the United States held a 
Press conference. At that time he saw 
fit to announce that he would appoint 
Dr. Robert Weaver as Secretary of Ur- 

Affairs and Housing should such a 
Post be created in the future. At the 
time it seemed extremely strange to 
some of us that the President would 
designate an individual for a post not 
yet created by the Congress. The fol- 
lowing day the chairman of the Demo- 
Crat National Committee held a press 
Conference in which he openly and bla- 
tantly charged that opposition to the 
Proposed new Department of Urban Af- 
fairs and Housing was predicated on 
Tacial bias, and, in particular, opposition 
to the appointment of Dr. Weaver to a 
Dosition in the Cabinet. It has, there- 
fore, now become abundantly clear that 
Some of the proponents of this legisla- 
tion are stooping to sheer demagogery, 
and fanning the fires of racial prejudice 
in a vain effort to justify their demands 
for a Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing. 

I am, therefore, very pleased to note 
that the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, through its president, 
Arthur P. Wilcox, has issued a state- 
3 condemning this administration 

0. 

I include, therefore, with my remarks 
the statement issued on January 26, 
1962, by Mr. Wilcox: 

STATEMENT py THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

REAL ESTATE BOARDS . 

"The real issue, which the Congress must 
be permitted to consider without harassment 
On an extraneous subject,” Mr. Willcox said, 
5 an attempt to open a new door to vast 
i ederal spending, to Federal domination of 
2 government, and to unhealthy depend- 
nce of our communities and local tax- 
Payers on the Federal ses 

‘As early as 1956 when this proposal was 
fesidered and discussed only as the thing 
Feat? unwarranted drive for expanded 
1 eral powers —our association warned of 
ts far-reaching dangers. On January 18 of 
0 t year, our association adopted a policy 
of ution asserting our belief that the role 

the Federal Government in the domain of 

affairs and housing should be a di- 
g one, and strongly opposing pro- 
de gal then current to create a Department 

Housing in the President's Cabinet. 
be Again on May 17, 1960, before there had 

en any attempt to becloud the proposal 
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with racial considerations, we testified before 
the House Banking and Currency Committee 
and strongly opposed the proposal then cur- 
rent for a Department of Housing and 
Metropolitan Affairs. 

“Again, at our convention in Dallas on 
November 17, 1960, we reaffirmed our policy 
urging that Congress reject proposed legisla- 
tion to create a Department of Housing and 
Urban Affairs, 

“Our position has thus clearly been taken 
on the proposal as a measure for a dangerous 
change in the relationships between Federal, 
State, and local governments, and upon no 
other considerations. 

“It has been argued that a new Cabinet 
Department of Housing and Urban Affairs 
would unify and better coordinate the pres- 
ent activities of the Federal Government in 
these fields. The fact that the proposed De- 
partment would in no way encompass the 
important housing and urban activities of 
the Veterans’ Administration and the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board testifies to the 
invalidity of such an argument. 

“Our cities are faced with difficult and 
complex problems in which every civic and 
business organization has a responsibility. 
However, the assumption that a superior 
brand of judgment, leadership, or control 
may be found in Washington to solve these 
problems is without foundation. Federal re- 
sponsibility can only weaken local initiative. 

“We hope that Members of Congress may 
remain free to assert their right to consider 
this drastic proposal for altering the struc- 
ture of our Federal Government without the 
threat that a vote on the issue will be inter- 
preted as an expression on civil rights.” 


Attack on Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Lawrence 
Eagle Tribune: 

ATTACK" ON POLLUTION 


Ifa State needs help in solving a problem 
of water pollution, the Federal Government 
is required to provide it. 

This is the statement by the United Press 
International in repo on a conference 
at Olympia, Wash., on Federal ald to the 
State in an attack on the pollution problem. 

A representative of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, told the 
Olympia conference that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has started a “broad sweeping at- 
tack” on pollution and has “an interest and 
responsibility” in controlling pollution even 
though it does not cross State lines. 

These words make news for the cities and 
towns in the Merrimack Valley. Here we 
certainly have intrastate pollution and per- 
haps interstate pollution. Here, too, we have 
a problem evidently similar to that in Wash- 
ington. There the Governor said that, al- 
though the State had done much about the 
problem of pollution, more needed to be 
done and the help of the Federal Govern- 
ment was welcome. 

In Massachusetts not much has been done 
about the problem of pollution, except sur- 
vey it and talk about it and wonder where 
the money is coming from to carry out prac- 
tical solution. Indeed, Washington evl- 
dently has done more than Massachusetts— 
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but Washington’s application for Federal 
help was the first under the Pollution Con- 
trol Act passed last year. 

Since no State has a more serious problem 
of pollution than Massachusetts, we wonder 
why Massachusetts was not first to apply for 
Federal help, despite the evidence that Fed- 
eral financial help is piddling compared with 
the need. No harm would be done, how- 
ever, by applying for help. This is perhaps 
the only means by which we can learn what 
the Federal Government would do. 


Dauphin Island Families First To 
Occupy New Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore gained, I am pleased to 
insert herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a newspaper article that ap- 
peared in the Guardian, the Oklahoma 
City Air Force Station’s newspaper. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas J. Gent, Jr., divi- 
sion commander, visited us in Mobile re- 
cently for the opening of these new 
houses. I accompanied him on an in- 
spection not only of the Dauphin Island 
family homes and radar site, but also the 
radar site at Thomasville, Ala. General 
Gent is a wonderful person and we are 
very, very fortunate in Alabama to have 
him in command of our military in- 
stallations there. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 
DavpHin Istanp Fans First To Oc- 

cury New Homes—Hovusinc OPEN aT 693D 

SITE 

HEADQUARTERS, 32D Am Drvision.—Officers 
and NCO's of the 698d Radar Squadron, Dau- 
phin Island Air Force Station, moved into 
their new onsite family quarters late last 
month, 

Along with four families at Thomasville 
Air Force Station, they were the first to 
occupy the demountable homes, constructed 
at five division stations. 

T. Sgt. John D. Simpson, his wife, and 
seven children made up the first family at 
Dauphin Island to complete the onsite move, 

MORE IN THIS MONTH 

The remainder of the Thomasville homes 
and those at Eufaula Air Force Station were 
expected to be occupied by the middle of this 
month. 

Bad weather and minor discrepancies held 
up progress somewhat, but occupancy of the 
homes at Cross City Air Force Station and 
Crystal Springs Air Force Station is planned 
for the middle of February. 

Early this month Maj, Gen. Thomas J. 
Gent, Jr., division commander, accompanied 
by Alabama Congressman Frank W. BOYKIN, 
visited the new housing sites at both Dau- 
phin Island and Thomasville. 

In all 135 demountable homes, the first 
to be constructed at Air Force installations, 
were built. All 23 by 48, or 1104 square feet, 
they have such facilities as air conditioning, 
carport and storage room. Of the 27 homes 
at each site, 5 are allotted to officers and 22 
to noncommissioned officers. 

Family housing committees have been 
formed at several sites, and briefings have 
been given dependents on lawn and appli- 
ance care and fire regulations. 
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NAMES CHOSEN- 


Three of the housing areas have been 
named. Crystal Springs Air Force Station 
personnel have called the area Crystal 
Heights and dubbed the major road as Cir- 
cle Drive. The unit has also named the 
family of S.M. Sgt. Chester R. Fraley as the 
first to occupy quarters. 

Thomasville Air Force Station members 
have named their housing area Falcon 
Heights and have designated the streets as 
Tiros Drive, Appola Lane, and Nova Lane. 

Similar street names have been devised by 
Eufaula Air Force Station personnel. They 
are Saturn Drive, Jupiter Lane, Mars Lane, 
Venus Lane and Mercury Lane. The entire 
area is called Radar Manor. 

The demountable homes are a new concept 
in military housing. Constructed in the 
factory, they are transported by truck or train 
to the site of usage. During shipment they 
are in two pieces and are joined on arrival. 

Advantages of this housing are many. If 
conditions arise where housing would no 
longer be needed in an area—such as the 
closing down of a site—the homes could be 
moved at minimum expense. 

The addition of the new homes brings to a 
total of 381 the onsite houses at division 
nontenant units. 

This includes 27 constructed at Houma 
Air Force Station in 1958 and 2 of World 
War II vintage; and 27 each, built in 1929, 
at Eagle Pass Air Force Station, Las Cruces 
Air Force Station, Ozona Air Force Station 
and Rockport Air Force Station. 

Also built in 1959 were 9 homes at Dun- 
canville Air Force Station and Texarkana 
Air Force Station, plus 24 at Sweetwater 
Air Force Station and Pyote Air Force Sta- 
tion. Pyote also has 16 constructed about 
1943. West Mesa Air Force Station received 
27 homes in 1960. 


Tribute to Hoblitzell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, early this 
month, West Virginia lost one of her 
favorite sons, the former U.S. Senator, 
John D. Hoblitzell, Jr. 

Public tributes poured in from all parts 
of the State and Nation, but I believe 
the statement of James M. Knowles, his 
longtime personal friend, best described 
the accomplishments of John Hoblitzell 
as a youth, businessman, citizen, public 
servant, and friend, and best reflected 
the high regard and esteem in which his 
fellow men held him. 

Therefore under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include this statement which 
was printed in the Clarksburg Telegram, 
of Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Thomas Stafford, one of the outstand- 
ing political writers, devoted an entire 
column to the sudden death of Jack 
Hoblitzell. The heading of this tribute 
was “Hoblitzell Deathblow to State,” 
which all of us very much believe the case 
to be. I ask that this article be included 
among my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, at the time I learned of 
the passing of Jack Hoblitzell, I said that 
I felt that the State of West Virginia had 
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lost one of its truly good men and that 
seldom in this day do we find men of the 
caliber of Jack Hoblitzell, who in all of 
his undertakings with his family, his 
party, his State, and his Nation moved 
with such an honesty of purpose. 

The statement and article follows: 
KNOWLES PRAISES HOBLITZELL ror His 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Among the public tributes Saturday to the 
late former U.S. Senator John D. Hoblitzell, 
Jr., who died unexpectedly at his residence, 
was one by Attorney James M. Knowles, Jr., 
a former chairman of the Harrison County 
Republican Executive Committee and a 
longtime personal friend of Hoblitzell. 

Said Attorney Knowles in his statement: 

“John Dempsey Hoblitzell, Jr., one of the 
two or three finest men I have ever known, 
is dead at 49. It would be difficult to find 
another man who did so much so well in 
such a tragically short life. 

“Jack (even when he was a U.S. Senator 
people called him that) was an outstanding 
athlete, a trackman at Parkersburg High 
School. One of his teammates was the late 
beloved physician, Dr. John F. McCuskey. 
At West Virginia University Jack completed 
the 4-year course in 3 years, starred on the 
track team, founded and was captain of the 
golf team. Until yesterday he remained 
one of West Virginia’s finest golfers. 

“He was able, hard working, and success- 
ful in business, where he filled increasingly 
responsible positions in the banking and in- 
surance fields. Had he stayed with us, there 
is no doubt in my mind that he would have 
become one of the country's leading insur- 
ance executives. 

“In civic affairs, for almost 30 years he 
had been a driving force for better public and 
higher education in West Virginia. Wood 
County’s-good schools are a tribute to him. 
He vigorously supported Harrison County's 
school levy last year. He was a member and 
leader of chambers of commerce, area de- 
velopment groups, and highway associations. 

“In politics he was a driving, high prin- 
cipled, and uncompromisingly honest man. 
He breathed new life into his party, long out 
of power before he became its State chair- 
man. He had penetrating judgment in 
political matters and he could spot a phony 
a block away. Jack's stature can perhaps be 
measured by this inscription on a photo- 

hanging in his office: “To John D. 
Hoblitzell, Jr., with warm regard and high 
esteem for a distinguished citizen, from 
Dwight D. Eisenhower.“ 

“But it was not his achievements and 
honors that endeared Jack Hoblitzell to me. 
It was his vitality, his genuine and enormous 
interest in people, his unpublished gen- 
erosity, his unselfish help to everyone who 
sought it, his joyful exuberance, the remark- 
able candor with which he viewed first him- 
self and then others, his unfeigned kindness 
to those who needed it most—the very old 
and the very young. 

“All the hundreds of us who were lucky 
enough to know Jack well are grieved at his 

. To Charlotte and Pat, Julie and 
Johnny go the sympathy and prayers of each 
of us. It will not be soon that as fine a per- 
son as Jack Hoblitzell comes my way again.” 


HOBLITZELL DEATH BLOW To STATE 


Back in 1958 when he was running for the 
U.S. Senate,, Jack Hoblitzell made a speech 
in one of the southern coalfield towns. 
Other people running for public office also 
made speeches on that particular night, but 
only Hoblitzell broke with tradition. 

Where the others followed the time-hon- 
ored thesis of “say nothing but say it well,” 
Hoblitzell committed the heresy of speaking 
as a conservative in an area of New Deal 
liberality. Next day we called him to talk 
about it. 


January 30 


“What are you trying to do, Senator,” we 
asked, “kill yourself before your campaign 
gets off the ground?” 

“What do you mean, Sport?” he retorted 
jovially. 

When we explained that conservatism 
hadn't won an election in the coalfields since 
Herbert Hoover, he reminded us that he 
couldn't break faith with his philosophy. 
I'm a conservative,” he said firmly. “I 
can’t talk one way and vote another. If I 
have to be dishonest to win, I guess I'll have 
to lose.” 

And that, dear friends, is the late Jack 
Hoblitzell as we knew him—honest to the 
core. 

Our paths seldom crossed between our un- 
dergraduate years at West Virginia Univer- 
sity and the 1956 election campaign, but 
when they did he was always speaking from 
the heart for some particular cause. Usually 
it was education, but now and then it was 
republicanism. 

He had strong convictions and was not one 
to keep them to himself. If he were in a 
crowd of 5 or 500 he spoke about them, and 
invariably it was in the manner of one who 
felt tomorrow was too late and he had to 
get some converts before sunset. 

Hoblitzell came forcefully onto the 1956 
political scene after losing in a bid for the 
fourth district congressional seat. He was 
elected State Democratic chairman, and im- 
mediately set to work building a unified 
party out of one that had long been beset 
by factionalism. He was successful in this, 
but unity was not his greatest accomplish- 
ment in that year of political upheaval. - 

He rightly sensed the mood of the times 
and put his people to work capitalizing op 
it. Public respect for the Democratic Party 
had been waning for some years, but it took 
Hoblitzell and a small group of the party 
faithful to turn the tide. They did it with 
one master stroke. 

This was when, upon discovering a gray 
page in the past of Democratic gubernatorial 
candidate Bob Mollohan, they channeled the 
news story about it into the Democratic 
press. Had they followed the usual course 
of passing it out to the Republican press 
it would have had the odor of propaganda. 
But by doing the unusual they gave it the 
aura of a legitimate x 

Immediately the well-financed Mollohan 
organization fell apart, and by the time it 
picked up the pieces the election was over. 
For the first time in a quarter century Hob- 
Utzell and his neophyte organization had put 
the Republicans in control of the statehouse, 
plus giving them a seat in the U.S. Senate 
and two in the House. 

In the months that followed Republicans 
by the thousands swarmed into Charleston 
looking for jobs. Out of office for so long. 
they all thought they should sit in the seat 
next to the Governor, and to Hoblitzell fell 
the unpopular task of keeping them happy 
while fitting together a workable adminis- 
tration. 

He made mistakes, as any man would 
under such pressure. For one thing he set 
up a rigid conference schedule with job 
seekers. Next, he made it clear that proven 
ability as a votegetter was no guarantee 
that those having it could have the gold 
off the dome. This angered some county 
and precinct. bosses. 

But aroused tempers didn't especially 
bother Hoblitzell. He and Cecil Underwood 
had settled on a philosophy, and it was that 
political integrity was to be the trademark 
of the administration. In other words, re- 
sponsibility in office was to be the keynote, 
and Hoblitzell adhered steadfastly to this 
policy in the people he selected or recom- 
mended for important posts. 

It was good for West Virginia, but it didn’t 
bring any long-term rewards to the Repub- 
Ucan Party. Partisans denied the rich spoils 
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they had long dreamed of went home and 
sulked right through the next two elections, 
and they as much as the resurging Demo- 
cratic tides of 1958 and 1960 put their party 
out of office. 

Hoblitzell gave up the chairmanship when 
he was named to the Senate upon the death 
of M. M. Neely. But he never escaped from 
the party’s inner circle. From then until his 
death earlier this month he remained as 
fundraiser, top adviser, and the party’s 
conscience. 

During his years as a leader the Repub- 
lican Party rose to new stature. He gave 
ee undefinable but very worth- 

e, and some of it rubbed off. His death 

Was as much a blow to the two-party system 

= West Virginia as it was to the Republican 
arty. 


Rural Electrification and Telephones, or; 
How You Gonna Keep Em Down on 
the Farm? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
State of Illinois, at the time REA was 
Created in 1935, only 28,379 farms, or 12.3 
Percent, were receiving central station 
electric service. REA estimated that 
152,000 farms in the State or 98.3 per- 
Cent of all farms recorded in the 1959 
Census of agriculture, were being served 
by June 30, 1960. Of these electrified 
farms, 51.8 percent were being served 

REA borrowers. 

The first REA loan in the State was 
approved in September 1935 and the first 
REA-financed line placed in operation 
on May 6, 1936 by the Suburban Electric 
Corp., of Dunlap, II., which is in my con- 
8ressional district. Up to July 1, 1961, 
REA had approved $134,884,525 in 
electric loans in the State to 29 bor- 
Towers, 28 of them cooperatives. One 
Of these, the Suburban Electric Corp., 
895 discharged its financial obligation 


Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that 98 out 
of every 100 farm families in Mlinois 
are served by electrical power and com- 
Mend REA for their assistance in this 
Project. Frankly, the REA and the co- 
ops it helps to finance have done such a 
800d job that, in many places, they are 
running out of rural customers. 

Many people are now becoming 
alarmed over the fact that federally 
Subsidized electric cooperatives are en- 
gaging in a new type of unfair com- 
Petition with American business. They 
are moving into the field of industrial 
development. Among those who are 
Concerned are the 1,600,994 paid-up 
Member families of the American Farm 
Bureau in 49 States. 

I therefore wish to include at this 
Point, the 1962 Farm Bureau resolution 
on rural electrification and telephones: 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AND TELEPHONES 

We continue to support rural electric and 
telephone cooperatives organized and oper- 
Sted in accordance with accepted cooperative 
Principles and practices. Further develop- 
ment and growth of these cooperatives call 
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for the active and loyal support of member 
patrons who understand their responsibili- 
ties for supporting and helping finance them. 
Local ownership by well informed members 
is the best safeguard for true cooperative 
principles. 

It is time to make certain that the mem- 
bers of rural electric cooperatives can ob- 
tain full and complete member ownership 
and control, Ownership and control should 
be clearly secured in the hands of the patrons. 
We recommend that member equities be 
made transferable to eligible persons on 
the books of the cooperative at any time. 

We urge members of rural electric co- 
operatives to study the bylaws of their as- 
sociations and to make certain that they 
contain provisions that make it mandatory 
to (1) allocate annually the equities of indi- 
vidual members and inform each member of 
the amount in his equity account and (2) 
require approval by a majority of patrons be- 
fore the principal assets and business of the 
cooperative can be sold. 

Power shortages and inadequate grids or 
transmission lines continue to be a major 
problem in supplying adequate power to 
farmers in many areas. We support sound 
and economic developments to assure farm 
people adequate electric service. 

We urge power companies to expand their 
facilities to meet the increasing demand of 
farm people at reasonable cost. We urge ef- 
forts on the part of both the private com- 
panies and rural electric cooperatives to reach 
agreements that will be in the best longtime 
interest of all concerned. 

If satisfactory agreements cannot be 
reached for necessary amounts of energy for 
farm use at competitive rates, we support 
the use of Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion funds to finance the generation and 
transmission facilities farmers need. We op- 
pose any efforts to change the present law 
which makes this possible. 

Where further expansion or improvement 
of power production is contemplated, serious 
consideration should be given to the pos- 
sibility of seeking funds for the program on 
an investment basis from members of the 
cooperatives. If revisions in legislation or 
regulations are needed in order to permit 
such procedures, we will support the neces- 
sary changes. 

Many factors affecting the operations of 
rural electric cooperatives have changed 
materially since Congress authorized “area 
coverage“ in 1944. Consideration should be 
given to all factors, including the interest 
cost of Government borrowing, when ascer- 
taining future interest rates. We recommend 
that a study be made to establish criterla to 
determine conditions under which some co- 
operatives, particularly those serving sparse- 
ly settled areas, could -obtain money at in- 
terest rates less than the cost of the money 
to the Government. 

We oppose any plan or effort to convert 
rural electric cooperatives into a public pow- 
er system. 

We do not believe rural electric coopera- 
tives should participate in financing the rural 
areas development program. We recom- 
mend that they confine their activities to the 
purposes for which they were organized. 


Congressman Walter on Nonsked Airline 
Finances—Installment I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressman FRANCIS WALTER has reviewed 
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the financial reports of nonscheduled 

airlines certificated by the Civil Aero- 

nautics Board in a statement delivered 
before the House Armed Services Sub- 

committee on Monday, January 8, 1962. 

Under unanimous consent, I include the 

statement in the Appendix of the Con- 

GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE FRANCIS E. 
WALTER, DEMOCRAT, OF PENNSYLVANIA, BE- 
FORE THE House ARMED SERVICES SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON MONDAY, JANUARY 8, 1962 


Gentlemen, I thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you on this impor- 
tant matter. 

As you know, my interest stems from the 
Imperial Airlines crash at Richmond, Va., 
November 8, 1961, in which 29 boys from 
my district were killed. Initial information 
about that accident was so disturbing that 
I began looking in detail into the nonsched- 
uled or supplemental carriers as a group. I 
have decided that the most helpful contri- 
bution I can make to your investigation is 
to summarize for you the facts I have been 
able to gather thus far on these companies. 

I am very concerned about what I have 
investigated, and I hope the matters I have 
discovered will help lead to early legislation 
that will put this house in order. 

It is my understanding that there are 
now approximately 32 carriers holding 
authority as nonscheduled or supplemental 
carriers. Without going into details of the 
type of authority they possessed earlier, the 
present authority of approximately 25 of 
them consists of certificates awarded by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in the Large Ir- 
regular Air Carrier Investigation, CAB 
docket 5132, in January 1959. Some of the 
certificates were for 2 years, the rest for 5. 
They gave each company unlimited domestic 
charter right, plus the right to operate 10 
round trips per month in individually tick- 
eted business on each of as many domestic 
routes as a carrier might wish. 

The court of appeals held that this award 
was illegal. Before appeal from this de- 
cision could come before the Supreme Court, 
the Congress, at the end of the session in 
1960, passed a law simply extending for 20 
months the authority which had been 
granted by the CAB. The idea was to give 
Congress time to decide either to let the 
authority of these carriers expire at the end 
of the 20 months, or to enact permanent 
legislation governing the type of authority 
to be given them. The 20-month law expires 
March 14 of this year. 

The Supreme Court, therefore, did not pass 
a judgment on the case. It returned it to 
the court of appeals which is retaining 
jurisdiction pending a decision by the Con- 
gress. 

The authority of some of the remaining 
six or seven carriers, which preexisted the 
Board’s decision, was continued pending fur- 
ther hearings on the qualifications of those 
carriers, and two are new supplements which 
have been certificated by the Board since its 
decision in docket 5132. 

The House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, in its Report No. 1177 
of September 13, 1961, on H.R. 7318, said of 
the Board's decision in docket 5132: 

“The so-called certificates issued by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to the supplemen- 
tals were illegal. This illegality was not a 
mere technical infraction of the act. It was 
fundamental. The 10-flight individually 
ticketed grant violated basic principles of the 
economic regulatory philosophy of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958." 

I have made a careful and detailed ex- 
amination of the past record and fitness of 
these companies and, while the following is 
by no means a complete summary, it re- 
veals what I think will cause this committee 
and the entire Congress the gravest concern. 

Before beginning this review, one word 
about "fitness". The word fit“ is not used 
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by mere chance. It is a word of art. It is 
probably the single most important word In 
the entire statute. The Federal Aviation 
Act, using precisely the same phrase as was 
in its predecessor, the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
ever since its enactment in 1938, says in 
part that “The Board shall issue a certificate 
authorizing the * * * transportation covered 
by the application, if it finds that the appli- 
cant is fit, willing, and able to perform such 
transportation properly, and to conform to 
the provisions of this Act and the rules, 
regulations and requirements of the Board 
„ (sec. 401 (6d) ()) 

The statute does not say somewhat fit“, 
or “partially fit". It says fit. One of the 
grounds for the Court of Appeals’ reversal 
of the Board's decision in Docket 5132 was 
precisely on this basis, for the Board did 
not require that each of the carriers show 
that it was ft“ to do all the things its 
certificate would authorize, but instead cer- 
tificated them as a group, in effect allowing 
one carrier to “trade” on the qualifications 
of another, The Court, in effect, said that 
by the plain words of the statute this was 
obvious error. Moreover, the Board not only 
said it would not require such high stand- 
ards of fitness of this group of carriers as 
it does of others, but it even went further 
and divided this group into the “more fit", 
to which it gave 5-year certificates, and the 
“less fit“ to which it therefore gave 2-year 
certificates. Thus the Board in effect said 
there are three different standards of fit- 
ness. 

Now let's look at the record of each of 
these carriers to see just how fit they are. 

First, there is a group of six that report- 
edly are bankrupt. These appear to be: 
Arctic-Pacific, Inc.; Aviation Corp. of Seattle 
(doing business as Westair Transport); Con- 
ner Air Lines, Inc.; General Airways, Inc,; 
Miami Airline, Inc. Transocean Air Lines. 

I want to make clear that I have not yet 
been able to see the official bankruptcy doc- 
uments as to each of these carriers. How- 
ever, I have been informed that each is bank- 
rupt, and the data in balance sheets, sent me 
by the CAB, certainly indicates this: Miami 
Airlines, for instance, as of September 30, 
1960, reported to the Board current assets of 
$16,200 versus current liabilities of $316,600. 
Earned surplus was minus $714,000. This 
appears to be its latest report to the Board. 
Transocean, September 30, 1961, reported 
$1,181,000 current assets, $16,657,000 current 
liabilities, and a net worth deficit of 
$18,079,000. 

What is the relevance of this? The entire 

of air transportation shows that 
safety is not only intimately related to finan- 
cial well-being, but, in fact, just plain de- 
pends on it. The Civil Aeronautics Act it- 
self arose largely from the bad accident rec- 
ord of carriers that were going broke in the 
mid-1930's and were consequently shaving 
maintenance and other expenditures with- 
out which you cannot have air safety. 

Second, when a company goes bankrupt 
the creditors are left holding the bag, and 
in the case of the nonskeds, one of the main 
creditors has over many long years been the 
U.S. Government, with unpaid bills for fuel, 
oll, maintenance, supplies, and services of 
many kinds. Precisely in the amount that 
these bills have proved uncollectible, these 
carriers have obviously been subsidized by 
the taxpayers of the Nation. In the case 
of Transocean, for instance, I am advised 
that the Air Force has stated that $108,497 
for fuel and oil alone is uncollectible, while 
I have a copy of a filing by the Government 
in the bankruptcy proceedings in which the 
Government claims over $365,000. 

There is no better example of the rela- 
tionship between safety and financial ability 
than Arctic-Pacific, whose crash at Toledo 
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October 29, 1960, killed most of the mem- 
bers of the California Polytechnic football 
team. That carrier also appeared to be shot 
through with mismanagement and, in fact, 
downright indifference to whether great risks 
were taken. Reports were that the pilots 
took off below minimums, that the man- 
agement suppressed or destroyed adverse 
ratings of pilot competence, and that un- 
recorded flights were conducted. The man 
behind the company, James Springer, then 
moved into another air transport operation 
on the west coast, listing himself as only an 
expediter in the company’s personnel roster, 
apparently to conceal what later hearings 
indicated was his actual control of the 
company. Operations were flown which 
some pilots refused to fly as being unsafe, 
and a crash killing seven at Travis Alr Force 
Base led to a CAB hearing last December in 
San Francisco on FAA action to ground the 
company. 

There is an even larger group of 14 car- 
riers which, while apparently not bankrupt, 
have revealed in the balance sheet they have 
most recently filed with the CAB conditions 
which merit the attention of the committee. 
Balance sheet dates are June 30 and Septem- 
ber 30, 1961. 

The carriers are: Airline Transport Car- 
riers, Inc. (doing business as California- 
Hawaiian Airlines); American Flyers Airline 
Corp.; Associated Air Transport, Inc.; Coastal 
Air Lines; Modern Air Transport, Inc.; Over- 
seas National Airways; President Airlines, 
Inc. (formerly called California-Eastern 
Aviation, Inc.); Saturn Airways, Inc.; Sour- 
dough Air Transport; Standard Airways, Inc.; 
Stewart Air Service; United States Overseas 
Airlines, Inc.; Vance Roberts; World Wide 
Airlines, Inc. 

Here are some facts about each of these 
companies: 

1. Airline Transport Carriers, Inc., doing 
business as California-Hawailan Airlines: 


Earned surplus (deficit $167, 000 
Net worth (deficit 99, 800 


Recently declared unfit by MATS for fi- 
nancial inadequacy, substandard mainte- 
nance, and marginal operating ability. 

CAB bureau counsel moyed on January 3 
to reopen the record, in the continuation of 
hearings in docket 5132 to determine 
whether this company's authority will be 
continued, on the ground that investigation 
of the company's books by the CAB Bureau 
of Enforcement last October revealed incor- 
rect balance sheets filed with the CAB for 
both December 1960, and June 1961. Bureau 
counsel stated that the carrier listed current 
Mabilities as long-term debt, thus distorting 
its current ratio from an actual 1 to 6.6 to 
a purported 1.6 to 1. 

He added that “in view of the carrier's 
apparent, and possibly willful violations of 
the Board's reporting requirement in sub- 
mitting financial reports, the ability and 
desire of the carrier to adhere to the Board's 
rules and regulations becomes subject to 
much doubt.” 

2. American Flyers Airline Corp.: 


Current abilities $252, 500 
Current assets „„ 107, 500 
Working capital. deficit 145, 000 
Earned surplus. ..-.-...--.. do —— 49. 700 
T do- 44. 700 
3. Associated Air Transport, Inc.: 

Current liabilities 354, 000 
Current assets 152, 000 
Working capital defect. 202, 000 
Earned surplus do. 162,500 
Capital surplus do... 12,400 
Net Wort. = 174,900 
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Recently declared unfit by MATS for finan- 
cial inadequacy, substandard maintenance, 
and substandard quality of service, Official 
CAB accident reports show that this carrier 
has had three accidents in the past 4 years. 


4. Coastal Air Lines: 


Current liabilities...........-...- $29, 700 
Current assets 11, 200 
Working capital deficit — 18, 500 
Earned sur plus do.... 64,400 
Net wortn do 55,900 


The company did only $6,750 of business 
in 1961. It owns no flight equipment. Man- 
agement is at present seeking board approval 
to sell its supplemental certificate in CAB 
Docket 12425. 

5. Modern Air Transport, Inc.: 


Current Habilities........-..... $349, 600 
Current assets 152, 500 
Working capital deficit.. 197, 100 
Earning surplus---------- Ca o 38,300 
Net. tn. do- 37, 300 
6. Overseas National Airways: 
Current Habilities (including 
overhaul reserves) 2, 848, 000 
Surren 3 1. 223, 000 
Working capital deficit.. 1, 625, 000 
Earned sur plus 40 987. 400 
Net wort se A 887, 400 


This financial condition is much worse 
than that of two carriers which MATS has 
declared financially inadequate. The car- 
rier owned no flight equipment as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1961. 

This carrier is subject to a CAB cease 
and desist order in The Overseas National 
Enforcement Proceeding, Docket 11154, for 
violating section 401(a) of the act by con- 
ducting foreign air transportation without 
authority, and section 412 by illegally enter- 
ing into agreements with foreign air carriers. 
CAB Order E-16895 of June 5, 1961. 

The company has also been involved in 
repeated attempts to fly charters for charter 
parties that included individual members of 
the general public, in violation of the 
Board's North Atlantic charter policy, 
which, in line with established precedent, 
has confined charters to members of bona 
fide, reasonably homogeneous groups. See, 
for instance, CAB Orders E-12575. E-12608, 
E-12654, E-12655, E~12669, E-12742, E-12992 
in 1958. 

7. President Airlines, Inc. (successor to 
California-Eastern Aviation, Inc.): 

Although I requested of the CAB a bal- 
ance sheet for each carrier, I did not re- 
ceive one for President, and therefore as- 
sume the carrier has not filed with the CAB 
as required. I am informed, however, that 
MATS has recently declared the company, 
financially unfit. , 

This is the company which stranded the 
Chicago charter group at Shannon Airport, 
Ireland, and and the Los Angeles charter 
group in London, last fall. As I recall, the 
press reported the stranding at Shannon as 
due to refusal of the airport authorities to 
release the plane until payment of delin- 
quent landing fees and fuel and oil bills. 

On September 10, 1961, a President plane 
crashed on takeoff at Shannon, killing 83 
persons. 

To the best of my knowledge, the CAB 
has not revoked the certificate of this carrier. 

(See CAB and FAA Negligence—Install- 
ment IT” in Appendix of today's Rrecorp for 
remainder of Congressman WALTER’s state- 
ment.) 
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Resolution Adopted by the Atlantic 
AMVETS Post No. 1, Atlantic, Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE ATLANTIC 
AMVETS Post No. 1, ATLANTIC, Iowa 


We, the members of the Atlantic AMVETS 
Post No. 1, meeting in a duly authorized 
and regular session, this 24th day of January, 
1962, in Atlantic, Iowa, do hereby strongly 
Protest the below enumerated facts: 

1. Eight Yugoslav Communist airmen are 
being trained in America; and, 

2. One-hundred and thirty-five U.S. F-86D 
Sabrejet fighters have been sold to Commu- 
nist Yugoslavia since January 15, 1961; and, 

3. Seventy Navy TV-2 aircraft sold to Com- 
munist Yugoslavia; and, 

4. Since 1949, over $2 billion in loans and 
grants given to Communist Yugoslavia 
(Tito); and, 

5. Tito of Communist Yugoslavia has 
given 100-percent support to Communist 
Russia and all other Communist colonial 
Possessions, especially to the Communist 
Tegime in Cuba; and, 

6. The incredible $9214 billion budget, is 
the largest in any peacetime history; and, 

7. Committee meetings are being held be- 
hind closed doors, being kept secret from the 
Press and the taxpaying public; and, 

8. Communist propaganda is flooding the 
United States, without paying any postal 
Tates; and, 

9. The U.S. taxpayers are now being asked 
to reimburse the bankrupt United Nations 
With $100 million bond issues with no proper 
Collateral and with a record of only one 
failure after another; and, 

10. The foreign policies are being carried 
Out by appointed men in the State Depart- 
Ment, where much is kept secret from our 
duly elected representatives in Congress and 
the U.S. Senate, with one failure after an- 
Other; eg., Cuban fiasco, the “naked ag- 
Gression in Katanga,” Laos, Goa, Indonesia, 
Congo, etc.: therefore we, the members of the 
Atlantic AMVETS Post No. 1, do hereby 

Resolve, That our duly elected representa- 
tives in Congress and the Senate, use the full 
Powers of their good offices to: 

1, Remove from the United States any 
Members of the military of any Communist 
Countries that are now receiving or are about 
to receive training from the Government of 
a United States of America; and that 

ey, 

2. Immediately cancel any contract to any 

unist country for the sale of any mili- 
tary equipment, current or obsolete, or mate- 
rial that might be converted into weapons 
ot war; and that they should, 

3. Determine who in the U.S. State De- 
Partment and the Defense Department is 
responsible for the sale of the military equip- 
Ment to Communist countries and the cur- 
rent training of Communist military per- 
Sonnel, and to have those found to be re- 
®ponsible removed immediately from any and 
all offices or any duties for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, and to take such proper disci- 
Plinary action against such individuals found 

have been responsible for such “errors” 
in their duties to our Nation; and, 

4. Enforce, without further delay, the Mon- 
Toe Doctrine this hemisphere; and, 
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5. If the United Nations prevents, or at- 
tempts to prevent, the United States from 
taking unilateral action against Communist 
Cuba, and if the United Nations is unable, 
or unwilling, to gain complete victory over 
worldwide communism and the Communist 
colonialism, now, then the United States 
should sever all relations with the United 
Nations and also sever all relations with 
Russian communism and the Russian com- 
munistic colonialism in their worldwide 
possessions— 

We must get rid of Castro and the Com- 
munist regime in Cuba, and do it now; and, 

6. We must win the cold war now and not 
wait 20 years for some negotiated peace— 
there is nothing to be negotiated; and, 

7. Return the power of our Government 
back to our duly elected Congress and Sen- 
ators, taking the reins of Government out 
of the hands of the appointed bureaucrats, 
with open meetings of all committee meet- 
ings, including the House Appropriations 
Committee meetings, to be open to the press 
and the taxpaying public, in accordance with 
the Reorganization Act of 1946; and, 

8. Put an end to executive sessions, ex- 
cept where the national security is involved; 
and, 

9. Avoid all outside pressure groups, and 
Council on Foreign Relations pressures in 
conducting our foreign affairs. Let's all work 
to keep America free and strong. 

James L. SMALLEY, 
Post Commander. 
CARROLL HAYES, 
Adjutant and Finance Officer. 


CAB and FAA Oversight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker. 
there appeared in the January 24, 1962 
issue of the San Francisco News-Call 
Bulletin an editorial supporting my 
claim that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and the Federal Aviation Agency have 
not been enforcing their regulations 
which apply to operations of nonsched- 
uled airlines with due diligence. 

Under leave granted, I include the 
editorial to be printed in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

[San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, January 
24, 1962] 
FATAL NEGLIGENCE 


Nearly 13 months after the tragedy, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has put together a 
report on the plane crash at Toledo which 
killed the pilots, 16 members of the Cali- 
fornia Poly football team and 4 others— 
22 in all. 

The plane, which crashed on takeoff Oc- 
tober 29, 1960, was operated by one of the so- 
called nonscheduled airlines now under fire 
as a result of other fatal crashes. This com- 
pany, Arctic-Pacific, since has gone bank- 
rupt, and no claims have been paid, because 
the insurance company holds the plane was 
not airworthy. 

The CAB blames the dead pilots and the 
company management for flagrant disregard 
of safety regulations. It blames the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency for failure to check the 
equipment and keep tabs on Arctic-Pacific’s 
operation. 

But the report doesn't say anything about 
the company’s severe financial problems, 
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which doubtless contributed to the gamble 
on the fatal flight and for which CAB is 
accountable. Even now, the CAB has not 
canceled the company’s certificate. 

The story of the crash near Richmond last 
November is comparable. This, too, was a 
chartered plane from a “nonsked" airline 
with a shaky financial situation. In this 
disaster, 74 Army recruits died—for the plane 
had been chartered by the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Neither of these “accidents” would have 
happened, it seems to us, if those respon- 
sible for safety and competence in the air 
had been doing their jobs. 

There are two basic reasons for Govern- 
ment regulation of the flying industry: The 
necessity for allocating routes and the en- 
forcement of safety. It is not the Govern- 
ment's function to prop up an alling com- 
pany, or to wink at its weaknesses. No more 
than it is Government's function to appor- 
tion the business according to same bureau- 
cratic whim, or according to the pressure 
one faction or another can apply. 

The CAB has been asking Congress for 
more power, but judging by the Arctic-Pacific 
report it hasn't used the power it has. 

When Congress gets to legislating in this 
field, as it apparently intends to, it should 
keep in mind only two things: a maximum 
of public safety and a maximum of free 
enterprise. We don't care how many alr- 
lines there are, or what type, so long as they 
are competent and safe. 


Foreign Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently received a memorandum on for- 
eign investment prepared by Mr. Percy 
L. Douglas, president of the Otis Ele- 
vator Co., which takes issue with the 
Treasury Department’s contention that 
foreign investment, particularly in ad- 
vanced countries, adversely affects our 
balance of payments. Mr. Douglas 
points out that although Otis has pre- 
ferred to supply foreign markets by ex- 
porting from the United States, it was 
at times necessary to locate abroad in 
order to maintain its position in elevator 
markets throughout the world. Despite 
an initial adverse effect on the balance 
of payments, Otis has over the past 15 
years brought into the United States 
more than $12 million for each million 
sent out in loans and investment. 

Mr. Douglas also points out that over 
90 percent of the $63 million worth of 
equipment Otis has exported over the 
past 15 years has gone to countries 
where Otis has its own organization. 
This investment, therefore, has not re- 
sulted in an export of jobs as claimed 
by the Treasury Department but is the 
direct cause of a great many jobs which 
otherwise would not exist. 

Mr. Speaker, we should not be too 
hasty to assume that so-called pre- 
ferred treatment of income earned 
abroad by business firms is harmful to 
our domestic economy or to our balance 
of payments. The improved competi- 
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tive position of European manufacturers 
will leave many American industries 
with the choice of participating from 
within the European market through 
investment in Europe or leaving it al- 
together. Nor should we be mislead by 
the short-range disadvantages of for- 
eign investment without considering also 
the long-range returns which they 
provide. 

I can highly recommend Mr. Douglas’ 
report to those in the House who are 
concerned with the vital issues of re- 
ciprocal trade and tax reform now be- 
fore the Congress and the country, and 
therefore would like to insert it in the 
Recorp at this point: 

THe COMPANY’S FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 
(Memorandum by P. L. Douglas, president, 
Otis Elevator Co., January 20, 1962) 

The experience of Otis Elevator Co. does 
not support the contention of the US. 
Treasury that foreign investment, particu- 
larly in advanced countries, adversely affects 
our balance of payments: over the past 15 
years, Otis has brought into the United 
States $115,401,000 and sent out in loans 
and investment only $8,418,000, resulting in 
a net contribution of $106,983,000 to a favor- 
able balance (table No. 1). In 1960 alone, 
the net contribution was nearly $11 million 
and it is expected that this net annual 
amount will continue to increase, provided 
Otis continues to increase its foreign in- 
vestment in plant and equipment abroad 
commensurate with the growth of the econ- 
omies of the countries it serves. 

In 1900, due to the growth of local com- 
petitors, Otis found it necessary to establish 
its first factory in Europe in order to main- 
tain its position in an elevator market that 
had been supplied previously by exports from 
the Otis factory in Yonkers, N.Y. In ac- 
cordance with Otis’ policy of maintaining 
an active participation in all elevator mar- 
kets, throughout the world, more Otis fac- 
tories were subsequently established in 
European and other countries as local com- 
petition continued to develop, and today we 
operate factories in 15 countries as shown 
on table No. 2. But Otis at all times has 
preferred to supply foreign markets by ex- 
porting from the United States and invest- 
ments in foreign manufacturing facilities 
have been made only when they were neces- 
sary to maintain the Otis participation in 
a foreign market. 

Of course, the initial foreign investment 
in a new area will usually have an adverse 
effect on the balance of payments and this 
may continue for a few years until the op- 
eration is established and making a profit. 
But thereafter for years to come, the divi- 
dends and fees generated by the investment 
will contribute favorably to our balance of 
payments positions on an increasing scale. 
Had more companies become interested in 
foreign markets 50 years ago we would have 
far less worry about our balance of payments 
today. We need to encourage more foreign 
investment by our industrial companies and 
we must realize that with the rapid growth 
of foreign industries the opportunities to 
enter oversea markets are dwindling while 
the costs involved are increasing. Discour- 
aging foreign investment now will probably 
mean sacrificing forever an opportunity to 
generate substantial dollar remittances for 
the future: Otis, over a 15-year period, has 
brought into the United States more than 
$12 million for each million sent out and 
this performance can be multiplied hundreds 
of times over if foreign investment by other 
American companies is encouraged, particu- 
larly if investments are made in the de- 
veloped countries before the door closes and 
it is too late. 

The experience of Otis Elevator Co., also, 
does not support the contention of the US. 
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Treasury that foreign investment results in 
the export of jobs. Over the past 15 years 
Otis has exported over $63 million worth of 
equipment (table No. 1), nearly 90 percent 
of which has gone to countries where Otis 
has its own organization (table No.3). Fur- 
thermore, about half of our exports go to 
countries where Otis has its own factories 
(table No. 3). We are convinced that if we 
had not invested abroad and established our 
own organization with our own factories 
where necessary, the present volume of our 
exports would be only a small percentage of 
what it actually is. 

The cost of producing identical equip- 
ment abroad is far less than the production 
cost in this country and, as our product has 
a high labor content, the differential of 3 
to 1 between foreign and U.S. labor rates 
is a very important factor (table No. 4). 
A couple of years ago a trial shipment of 
European equipment was made for use in 
seven different buildings in the United 
States. After paying the cost of export 
packaging, the freight across the Atlantic 
Ocean, and about 14½ percent duty, Otis 
made more profit on the imported equip- 
ment than we would have made if the equip- 
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ment had been shipped from our American 
plants. To reverse the process and export- 
competitively to European markets under 
these conditions is obviously impossible. 
Nor is the situation likely to improve since 
the differential between European wages and 
salaries and those of the United States con- 
tinues to widen on the basis of dollars and 
cents. Percentagewise the trend may indi- 
cate that the gap is decreasing, but business 
is done on a dollars-and-cents basis and not 
by percentages. . 

Finally, the experience of Otis Elevator 
Co. does not support the U.S. Treasury's 
contention that foreign investment detracts 
from investment in the United States be- 
cause, as indicated above, foreign invest- 
ment by Otis is invariably dictated by forces 
beyond our control. Investments are nec- 
essary if we are to maintain our objective 
of participation in all elevator markets of 
the world. It is only when foreign produc- 
tion facilities are necessary to the accom- 
plishment of this objective that an 
investment is made abroad; when such in- 
vestments are made, it is never at the ex- 
pense or in preference to investment in the 
United States. 


Otis Elevator Co.—Cash flow to the United Slates from forcign operations 


[In thousands] 
$ Dividends | Profit from | Fees and | Goods and Total Total 
Year from subs | branches royalty ser vices receipts | disbursed 
expor 
$197 $300 $109 $3, 709 Ws 
96 AOA 175 6, 668 7,343 
352 260 271 5, 504 hey AA 
857 538 255 5, 502 7,152 

1,437 376 442 3, 121 6,376 188 
1,708 436 40 4,214 6, 998 1,191 
1, 447 485 457 6, 097 8, 486 67 
1,270 472 748 3, 826 6, 316 278 
1, 885 465 675 3, 960 6, 985 Yeo 

2, 736 427 963 3, 338 7, 464 7 
2, 690 007 779 4, 072 9, 048 1,142 
3, 680 415 1,358 4, 298 9, 761 224 
3, 390 1, 056 1,385 2, 785 8, 61 2,379 
4, 093 540 1,199 2,701 8, 583 
5, 629 432 1,991 2,755 10, 807 135 
AA 31, 407 7, 213 11, 447 163, 450 113, 577 28,418 


Repatriation of capital and — 


of loans and ad vuneos 


Grand total receipts. 
Less total disburszements - 


Net inflow to United States. 


Exports direct to agents and customers totaling $10,570,000 excluded because they involve substantial amounts 


of Imported equipment. 


? Comprises investment ($5,076,000) plus loans and advances ($3,342,000), 


OTIS ELEVATOR CO. SUBSIDIARIES OPERATING 
OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 


Domestic 


Otis Elevator Co.: A Delaware corporation 
with branches in the Far East, the Bahamas, 
Bermuda, Costa Rica, and Guatemala, 

Otis Elevator Co.: A Maine corporation 
with branches in Argentina,* the Dominican 
Republic, Panama, Puerto Rico, Uruguay,* 
and other South America countries. 


Foreign 
Otis Elevator Co. Pty. Ltd. (Australia) .* 
Ascenseurs Otis S.A. (Belgium) .* 
Elevadores Otis S.A. (Brazil).“ 
Otis Elevator Co. Limited (Canada) 
Otis Elevator Co. (Egypt) S. AE. 
Ascenseurs Otis (France).“ 
Flohr-Otis G.m.b.H., Berlin (Germany).“ 
Otis Elevator Co, (India) Ltd.* 
Stigler-Otis S.p.A. (Italy).“ 
Toyo Otis Elevator Co. (Japan) .* 
Elevadores Otis, S.A. (Mexico) .* 
Otis Elevator Co. (Holland) N.V.* 


Otis Elevator Co. Limited (New Zealand). 


Otis Elevator Co. Limited (South Africa) .* 
Otis Elevator Co, Limited (United King- 
dom).* 


* Operates a factory. 


Otis Elevator Co, exports from the United 


States 1959-60 combined (thousands 
omitted) 
1. By regions: 
North America $2,322 


Europe and United Kingdom... 474 
Other developed 410 
Total developed regions 3, 206 
Underdeveloped regions 13, 739 
P 6. 945 

2. By factories: 
Countries with Otis factories... 3, 428 


Countries without Otis factories. 3, 517 


TTT. 6. 945 

3. By representation: 
Countries with Otis omces 6, 142 
Countries covered by agents +803 
— 
E 6,945 


Includes an undetermined amount of 
equipment purchased by the domestic com- 
pany from foreign factories and resold to 
branches or agents. Such resales estimated 
at not over $500,000. 


1962 


Otis Elevator Co—Cost of factory labor, 
hourly base wage plus fringe benefits, 1961 


Otis Skilled 
factory fitter? 
average 

Europe: 
RANG AEA eee $0.9) $0. 03 
‘rane 1. 00 1.02 
Germany Ma 1.04 
Italy. 3 -91 1.09 
Pncificand Southern Hemisphere; | 
Austrulia í 1.38 1. 
Japan 75 1.17 
South Africa. 05 1.43 
North America: 
F 2.33 2.60 
United States. — 2. 89 3.25 


Overtime and premium pay not included. 8 
3 Mechanic who assembles precision cloments of slriv- 
ing mechanisms of elevatore. 


List of Boys From 10th District of Indi- 
ana, Who Have Been Nominated To 
Compete for Academy Appointments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to include in the Appendix the 
list of those boys from the 10th District 
of Indiana, which district I have the 
Pleasure and honor to represent, who 
have been nominated by me to compete 
for appointment to the various 
Academies > 
List or Boys From 10TH DISTRICT oF INDIANA, 

Wo Have BEEN NOMINATED To COMPETE 

For ACADEMIC APPOINTMENTS 


Congressman RALPH Harvey, of Indiana's 
10th Congressional District has announced 
the names of the young men who are nom- 
inees for appointment to the military 
Academies: In making the announcement, 
Harvey said that his nominees must now 
compete in a battery of Academy-admin- 
istered examinations for the vacancies ayail- 
able for the 10th District. This district 
is entitled to have one appointment each 
to West Point and to the Air Force Academy. 
There is no appointment available for this 
district to the Naval Academy in 1962. 

Following are those who will compete for 
the West Point appointment: Robin Brown, 
nephew of Mr. and Mrs. Owen D. Brown, 
Rural Route 1, Mooreland; Richard Hughes, 
Bon of Mr. and Mrs. Austin M. Hughes, Rural 
Route 5, Greenfield; Larry Marlin, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Marlin, Farmland: 
and Ted Orton, son of Mr. and Mrs. Dillard 
Orton, Rural Route 3, Liberty. 

Competing for the Air Force appointment 
wil be: Ronald Archbold, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell Archbold, Rural Route 6, Con- 
nersyille; Larry Bowmer, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard E. Bowmer, Williamsburg; John 
Bredewater, son of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. 
Bredewater, Rural Route 7, Greensburg; 
Darrell Breithaupt, son of Mr. and Mrs, Irwin 
Breithaupt, 464 Southwest Fourth Street, 
Richmond; Robert E. Ditslear, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert E. Ditslear, Sr., 603 North West 
Street, Winchester; Karl t, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Karl E. Fant, 303 uth Fifteenth 
Street, New Castle; Gary Fudge, son of Mr. 
and Mrs, Everett M. Pudge, 501 West School 
Street, Centerville; Robert Hampton, son of 
Mr, and Mrs, Robert Hampton, 531 National 
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Road West, Richmond; Ronal Henley, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Merle W. Henley, Jr., 250 South 
Twenty-seventh Street, Richmond; Curtis 
Jessup, son of Mr. and Mrs. Harold M. Jessup, 
1230 Grand Avenue, Connersville; and 
William Strong, son of Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Strong, 233 South Broadway, Albany. 

James Roberts, son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
P. Roberts, 922 South Fifteenth Street, New 
Castle, will be the only nominee from this 
district for appointment to the Merchant 
Marine Academy. He will compete against 
all other nominees, statewide, for one of the 
seven appointments allotted to Indiana, 

All nominees have been notified by Con- 


“gressman Harvey of their nominations for 


possible appointments. Mr. Harvey said 
that, based on the results of the competitive 
examinations, he will make known the 
names of the appointees early in April. 


Congressman Walter on Non-Sked 
Airlines Finances—Installment II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have placed Installment I of a statement 
by Congressman FRANCIS WALTER con- 
cerning financial reports of certain non- 
scheduled airlines certificated” by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in the appendix 
of today’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I include In- 
stallment II of same in the Appendix of 
the Recorp of this day: 

8. Saturn Airways, Inc: 

Current liabilities (including over- 


haul reserves of 846,700) $720, 900 
Current. assets „ 69, 000 


Working capital. defleit . $605, 200 


Saturn's balance sheet contains a state- 
ment of total liabilities and computation of 
net worth which is thoroughly confusing and 
unintelligible to me and I hereby request an 
immediate audit of it by the CAB. The 
above statement also reflects a poorer con- 
dition than that of the two carriers declared 
financially inadequate by MATS. 

9. Sourdough: 


5 
Current liabilities. ..........-..... 
Current assets 


Working capital deficit.. 5. 100 
Flight equipment totals only 


The committee may want to pause to con- 
sider these figures. What kind of a plane 
do you own for $20,000? 

In a proceeding to revoke this carrier's op- 
erating authority for dormancy, the Board, 
while acknowledging that the carrier had 
been dormant, held that it would not be in 
the public interest and that no useful pur- 
pose would be served by revoking.such au- 
thority. Order E-14620 of November 9, 1959. 
The Board had announced in its 1955 deci- 
sion in docket 5132, that it intended to 
revoke carriers for dormancy because of 
the repeated history of such certificates be- 
ing acquired by illegal operators who con- 
tinued their illegal operations under the 
purchased certificate upon revocation of 
prior authority. The Board’s reason for Or- 
der E-14620 was that its decision in docket 
5132 was in litigation. 
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10. Standard Airways, Inc.: 
Current Habilities $387, 000 
o 2 o.oo Raa 251, 200 
Working capital. deficit — 136,500 
Earned surplus - do.. 23,500 


Recently declared unfit by MATS for sub- 
standard maintenance and unsatisfactory 
standards of service. 

11. Stewart Air Service: 

Current assets reported by the carrier as 
minus $2,170 with cash on hand of minus 
$3,251. I have never heard of having an as- 
set that is a minus dollar amount. Current 
liabilities are $70,594, for a working capital 
defit of, I gather, $72,764. 

request a CAB audit and explanation of 
this balance sheet. This appears particu- 
larly necessary, in view of CAB Order E-12877 
of August 11, 1958, ordering this carrier to 
cease and desist from violating the Board's 
regulations by failing to supply requested re- 
visions, corrections or explanations to finan- 
cial reports required by the Board. The 
company had failed to respond to such CAB 
requests until after docketing of the peti- 
tion for enforcement in that proceeding. 

12. United States Overseas Airlines, Inc.: 


Current Habilities._..._._..._-_-- 83, 422, 500 
Current assets 1. 526. 000 

Working capital..deficit... 1, 896, 500 
Earned surplus do.. 1,714,000 
c do.. 1, 421, 700 


This is a financial status much worse than 
that of the two carriers MATS has disap- 
proved on the ground of financial inade- 
quacy. 

One of the statutory requirements is that 
a carrier be fit, willing, and able “* * * to 
conform to the provisions of this Act and the 
rules, regulations, and requirements of the 
Board * * (Federal Aviation Act, sec- 
tion 401(d)(1)). 

In 1960 there was a finding that this com- 
pany violated section 403 of the act by ex- 
changing transportation for advertising, 
publicity and/or promotional goods and 
services, thus receiving compensation other 
than the fares specified in its tariffs. Order 
E-15999, November 7, 1960, docket 10979. 

Last month the Board ordered the carrier 
to cease and desist from operating in excess 
of its authorized 10 flights per month, in 
violation of section 401 (a) of the act, on 
each of five of the principal routes of the 
country: New York-Los Angeles, New York- 
Oakland, New York-Chicago, Chicago-Los 
Angeles, and Los Angeles-Honolulu. (Order 
E-17822, docket 10979.) 

13. Vance Roberts: 


This appears to be a carrier of a size com- 
parable to Sourdough. Current assets are 
only $2,942, with total assets only $41,838. 

This is one of the two companies newly 
certificated by the Board subsequent to its 
decision in docket 5132. It is hard to be- 
lieve that carriers of this size can be of sig- 
nificant value to the military. In addition, 
it seems fair to question whether the Gov- 
ernment should license a company whose 
total assets are substantially less than the 
possible value of its operating authority to 
some illegal operator seeking to buy such 
authority with which to resume operations. 

14. World Wide Airlines, Inc.: 


Current liabilities__............-_ $110. 700 
Current assets 48, 200 
Working capital_...deficit.. 62, 500 
Earned surplus do.. 238,700 
NOt NOD- a cc etsn sence, -do.. 49,400 
In an initial decision of May 24, 1961 


(docket 5132), recommending a supplemental 
certificate for this company despite finding 
that it “is in a weak financial condition” 
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based on a net worth deficit of $19,160, which 
is 60 percent less than the net worth deficit 
shown above, the examiner said, moreover, 
that the figure of $19,160 probably under- 
stated the net worth deficit by at least 
$105,273 since the asset side included the 
company’s CAB operating authority, valued 
by the present management at that figure. 

A brief history of this carrier follows: Al- 
though it has changed hands repeatedly, the 
CAA at one point when it was controlled by 
one Eric Pearson in the early 1950's stated 
that “We will not consider World Wide Air- 
lines, Inc., qualified for an air carrier op- 
erating certificate so long as Mr. Pearson is 
in a position to control or influence the com- 
pany's actions. See CAB docket 8680, 
trial examiner’s initial decision of November 
6, 1957. Its certificate was revoked June 17, 
1954, as the outgrowth of a flight from Los 
Angeles to Baltimore with an engine not 
only overdue for overhaul but needing to be 
changed, and flown by a wildcat crew when 
World Wide's regular pilots refused to fly the 
plane. The company did not operate 
through 1955, 1956, and at least the first 9 
months of 1957. 

In a proceeding to revoke it for nonuser, 
the trial examiner noted that, after one 
abortive attempt at sale of the carrier, Pear- 
son allegedly resold it to Melvin J. Catlett, 
former chief pilot of SSW, a suplemental 
which went bankrupt in February 1959 and 
was suspended by the Board in September 
1959 for failure to refund tickets, canceling 
flights without proper notice, and abandon- 
ing its ticket offices without adequate notice 
to passengers holding tickets and reserva- 
tions (CAB order E-14490). The examiner 
indicated a fear that Catlett was only a 
nominal purchaser, noting that, after Pear- 
son's prior purported sale had gone sour: 

“Within a 2-week period, during which the 
hearing was continued at the request of 
respondent's counsel, Pearson managed to 
negotiate the sale of respondent to Catlett. 
Most unusual about this transaction is the 
fact that the vendee was not required to 
put up any cash to seal the agreement. * * * 
The failure of Catlett to make a downpay- 
ment and to show, at the hearing, some 
evidence of financial fitness suggests the 
possibility that he may be a nominal pur- 
chaser. Thus, contrary to the contention 
of respondent, the very elements of the 
Board's reasoning in imposing the nonuser' 
condition in 1955 are present in this case" 
(initial decision: World-Wide Enforcement 
case, docket 8680, Nov. 6, 1957). 

The examiner also said, citing other cases, 
that “these cases make is abundantly clear 
that the Board expects strict compliance 
with the two consecutive calendar-quarter 
requirement and that only under exceptional 
conditions will the Board entertain re- 
lief 2 „„ „* Pod 

These comments by the examiner were in 
November 1957 and were based on the Board's 
pronouncement in docket 5132 of a policy 
of revocation for nonuser. The Board on 
November 9, 1959, however, dismissed the 

on the same grounds as in the 
Sourdough dismissal. The latest stage is the 
examiner’s decision of May 24, 1961, recom- 
mending a certificate, and stating that “the 
Board has recognized that the service obliga- 
tions of such a supplemental carrier can be 
met with minimum financial strength and 
despite an adverse balance sheet.” As of 
September 30, 1961, the carrier owned no 
aircraft. 

I have previously referred to the problem 
of illegal combines of carriers formed for 
the purpose of providing scheduled or daily 
service while purporting that each carrier in 
the combine in itself does not operate in 
excess of its permitted 10 flights per month. 
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This brings us to Blatz Airlines, Inc.; Paul 
Mantz Alr Services (now Paramount Airlines, 
Inc.); Quaker City Airways, Inc. (now using 
the name Admiral Airways). 

I am sure members of this committee have 
some knowledge of the Great Lakes- Sky- 
coach” combine which has been flying with 
flagrantly exceasive frequency, apparently for 
more than a decade, The authority of the 
carriers in that combine appears finally to 
have been revoked by CAB orders, upheld 
by the Supreme Court. I think there is 
significant evidence of a plan to shift these 
operations to some of the carriers named 
above, just as illegal operators have trans- 
ferred to other certificates in the past for 
continued operations despite Board revoca- 
tion orders. 

Lobbyist registrations filed with the Con- 
gress last summer appear to show that Paul 
Mantz, Quaker City, and the Great Lakes 
combine have the same lobbyists and law 
firm. 

Blatz has in the past carried transconti- 
nental passengers of Currey Air Transport, 
Ltd., to California destinations beyond Los 
Angeles, where Currey terminates. This was 
pursuant to an alleged charter of Blatz air- 
craft to Currey, which was in the Great Lakes 
combine. CAB Order E-12987, September 18, 
1958, docket 8727. This is a consent cease 
and desist order which in addition recites 
many other scrious violations of the act by 
Blatz. 

One Charles E. Lewis now purports 8 own 
Quaker City. An individual of this name 
also now heads the Independent Airline Asso- 
ciation, See the Washington Post, January 3, 
1962, page B-2. It is my understanding that 
this association of nonskeds has been re- 
ported at one time or another to be largely 
controlled by the Great Lakes comb'ne. As 
of September 30, 1961, this carrier also owned 
no aircraft. 

The Board in its decision in docket 5132 
said of Paul Mantz: "The examiners * * * 
found the applicant was not disposed to 
comply with the act and regulations, based 
upon applicant’s illegal participation in the 
North Star combine * * . The examiners 
were clearly correct in their findings of viola- 
tions, and applicant’s participation therein 
cannot be condoned.” 

Supposedly the present owner of Paul 
Mantz Air Services, which as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1961, owned no aircraft, is one 
Theodore J. Bodwell. He has stated that he 
bought the company from Manta Decem- 
ber 7, 1960. But in a statement to the Con- 
gress, July 26, 1961, he said that part of the 
purchase money came from a loan “of a sub- 
stantial amount” from one Pierce O'Carroll, 
of Chicago. Pierce O'Carroll was sole owner 
and president of Monarch Air Service which 
was found unfit in the examiners’ initial 
decision of March 29, 1955, docket 5132, in 
part because of violating the act by partici- 
pating with Currey and Great Lakes in the 
Skycoach combine. Bodwell also was a pilot 
for Great Lakes, beginning in 1953, and be- 
came chief pilot in 1959, according to his 
own statement. 

Let us now focus briefly on carriers that 
the committee may deem unfit purely on 
safety grounds. 

According to the Accident Report, Sup- 
plemental Carriers, for 1954 through 1961, 
by the CAB Bureau of Safety, Capito) Air- 
ways, Inc., has had 18 serious accidents, in- 
cluding 13 crashes, in that period. Five of 
these involved fatalities. The committee is 
generally familiar with the crash of Imperial, 
carrying recruits from my district, at Rich- 
mond, Va., November 8, 1961, with 77 fatali- 
ties. News reports at the time told of engine 
repair with automobile parts, a girl end 
of the crew riding in the cockpit day 
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before. Also, one of the engines was not 
operating at the time of thé crash and had 
been bought from an English airline which 
had discarded it as haying been flown too 
many hours. 

I am continuing my investigation of the 
background of this company. 

At this point, gentlemen, I have reviewed 
25 of the approximately 32 supplementals, 
and I am sure that by now the question of 
what demand exists for their service must 
have occurred to you. 

One of the claims these carriers have re- 
peated over the years is that they are needed 
by the Department of Defense. It seems to 
me that in addition to being fit, the other 
basic test of the Department’s need ought 
to be the equipment they own. Equipment 
they lease is irrelevant because its avail- 
ability to the Department of Defense ob- 
viously does not depend on the existence of 
these carriers. Much of it is, in fact, leased 
from the Department, through the Air Force. 

As of September 30, 1961, ignoring DC-3's, 
C-46's, and 13 DC-4's as being obsolete, 4- 
engine aircraft of the DC-6 or Constellation 
type reported as owned by all or virtually all 
the carriers total 32. 

This total must, however, be reduced by 
eight, two of which have been destroyed in 
crashes. One belongs to a carrier in bank- 
ruptey, and five belong to companies dis- 
qualified by MATS as unfit. 

The remaining 24 belong to 7 carriers, 4 of 
them—American Flyers, Modern, Saturn, and 
United States Overseas being among those I 
already have discussed. The semimodern air- 
lift available to the Department of Defense 
through companies not previously discussed 
therefore boils down to 13 airplanes owned 
by 3 carriers. 

That is the sum and substance of it—a 
sharp contrast to assertions made last sum- 
mer by nonsked representatives of a fleet 
of around 165 aircraft. 

All the facts point to one conclusion: The 
Imperial Airlines disaster at Richmond has 
dramatized the financial unfitness, unsafe 
operations and law violations in the supple- 
mental airline field. 

The record makes it clear that we cannot 
rely on the CAB to regulate this industry 
and clean up these conditions. I am re- 
gretfully convinced that the CAB has em- 
phasized preserving the companies rather 
than emp the welfare of the public, 
despite the fact that the public interest is 
its paramount responsibility under the 
statute. 

I belleve it ls up to the Congress to see 
to it that unfit supplemental operators 
are eliminated and to correct the conditions 
which have enabled them to exist. 

In my Judgment this can be done only by 
narrowing the discretion which the CAB has 
in regulating these carriers and by sharply 
reducing the permissible area of their opera- 
tions. Frankly, gentlemen, I think we are 
sitting on a powder keg. I urge early con- 
gressional action as strongly as I can. 

In the meantime, I hereby officially re- 
quest the Federal Aviation Agency to sus- 
pend immediately the air carrier operating 
certificate of each nonscheduled or supple- 
mental carrier which owes over $1,000 to the 
Government for any goods or services what- 
3 on accounts more than 30 days 
old. 

If a company does not pay its bills 
promptly, this must be taken as a prima 
facie case of such mismanagement of fi- 
nancial weakness that the safety of the op- 
eration must be in doubt which the FAA 
cannot permit. 

The only other possible explanation would 
be that the carrier just did not want to pay. 
For the Government to grant the right to do 
business to a company that dodged paying 
bills it owes to the Government is ridiculous, 
and cannot be tolerated by Congress. 


1962 
Further Tariff Slashes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the Trade 
Relations Council of the United States 
prepared an excellent and vigorous 
document pointing out the fallacies in 
the President's message to Congress on 
foreign trade. Feeling that this docu- 
ment would be helpful to our colleagues 
for reference purposes, under unanimous 
consent, I insert it in the RECORD: 

Wasuincton, D.C., January 25.—The 
Trade Relations Council of the United States, 
the largest coalition of industry and agricul- 
ture concerned with the impact of foreign 
trade on the domestic economy, today made 
the following comments on President Ken- 
nedy's message to Congress: 

Today's message to Congress indicates 
that the President and the State Depart- 
ment wish to reduce U.S, tariffs, some by 50 
Percent and others to zero. It is another 
vast effort of the Executive to seize congres- 
sional authority, Our tariffs have already 
been reduced 80 percent since 1934. If en- 
acted this means that we will, in effect, have 
10 percent or less of the tariffs we had 28 
years ago. 8 

“Practically speaking, we are the indus- 

country with the least restrictions 
to imports, and this proposal would all but 
eliminate the tariffs on which we rely. 

“Even those countries which have reduced 
tariffs under the GATT agreements always 
have retained standby authority to keep out 
goods the United States which are 
really competitive with their own. 

“These nations use at least a score of other 
Testrictive devices like licensing, currency 
Controls, purchase taxes, and docking fees. 
We use none. 

“Look at yesterday morning's paper. The 

are planning to embargo all U.S. 
Magazines. The Germans have placed an 
impost of $42 a ton on every ton of wheat 
from the United States. The effect is to in- 
Crease the price of U.S. wheat above that of 

wheat, And, all flour sold in Ger- 
many must be 75 percent composed of Ger- 
man wheat. 

“Virtually all U.S. exports of organic chem- 
icals to Britain have been embargoed for a 
Beneration. A U.S. compact car, which sells 
here for $1,974, sells in Britain for $5,700; 
and for about the same price in France or 
Italy—and only when they let our cars in at 
all. Let's not delude ourselves about their 
Sudden policy changes abroad. 

“The stated reason for the tariff reduc- 
tions is the threat of the European Com- 
mon Market. Yet, that organization is a 
Protectionist arrangement. These countries 
maintain restricted quotas and other devices 
against American goods and other non-EEC 
goods, and have tariffs that are many times 
higher than our own. 

“Congress should not even be asked to 


Write a blank check to meet the possibility. 


that the Common Market will make recipro- 
cal cuts in all its trade barriers—not just 
in its tariffs. 

“We have no assurance whatsoever—and 
experience clearly disproves—that Europe 
Will let us enter their markets wholesale. 

“Are we to assume that granting the Ex- 
ecutive this wide authority, taken from the 

_ Congress, will make the Europeans do a 
180 degree policy switch? Should they not 
first cut out their own restrictive devices and 
decrease their tariffs to our own levels? 
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Would this not be an indication of good 
faith before we make this massive tariff 
grant to the Executive? This is especially 
true when the authority is to be exercised 
by the State Department which has nego- 
tiated so ineffectively in the past—trading 
U.S. horses for foreign rabbits in interna- 
tional conference after international con- 
ference, 

In effect, the President also proposes total 
elimination of tariffs between ourselves and 
Common Market countries on many highly 
manufactured products. This includes vir- 
tually all chemicals, metals, glass, ma- 
chinery, electrical equipment, vehicles, and 
almost any other product requiring sophisti- 
cated manufacture, 

“The State Department seeks authority 
gradually to reduce tariffs on these items so 
as to have free trade in them between here 
and Europe, say in 5 years. By that time, 
Europe will have consolidated its industries 
in mass production units with costs even 
lower than present ones. 

“We are given no assurances whatsoever 
that the other countries will go along with 
this, and yet this authority, if granted, could 
be used to injure many U.S. industries, pre- 
vent the growth of others and add to our 
unemployment. 

“Free trade in these highly manufactured 
articles would mean the eventual clobbering 
of almost every American manufacturer af- 
fected; $20-a-day labor here can never com- 
pete with $7-a-day labor in Europe even 
without tariffs. 

“We are also told that we must reduce 
tariffs to encourage farm exports. Yet, ag- 
ricultural exports to the Common Market 
area have fallen and that area is on the road 
to self-sufficiency in almost all farm prod- 
ucts by 1965. 

“For internal political reasons, these coun- 
tries are not about to eliminate agricultural 
protection—any more than we are or should. 
In the case of the rest of the world, our 
reported agricultural exports are greatly in- 
flated. They are just given away under Pub- 
lic Law 480 and other grant“ programs 
which produce no hard money for the 
United States. 

“The message points with pride to our ex- 
ports and encourages more. It stresses the 
gold outflow problem. Yet, much of our 
so-called export surplus is not dollar pro- 
ducing. It concludes billions in farm prod- 
uce given away, plant and equipment given 
away under the AID program, CARE’s gifts 
and those of other charities, as well as equip- 
ment exported by U.S. companies for their 
own foreign subsidiaries. 

“We are told that workers who lose their 
jobs because of imports should be retrained 
and perhaps moved to other communities. 
Would it not be hetter to keep the jobs in 
the first place? We are told that businesses 
which have to close down should be rehabili- 
tated and go into new products.- Is it not 
better to keep plants running in the first 
place? We should have a guardrail at the 
top of the cliff and not an expensive hos- 
pital at the bottom, financing it from the 
Public Treasury.” 

The President says: 

“One out of every three workers engaged 
in manufacturing is employed in establish- 
ments that export. Several hundred times 
as many workers owe their jobs directly or 
indirectly to exports as are in the small 
group—estimated to be less than one-half of 
1 percent of all workers—who might be ad- 
versely affected by a sharp increase in im- 
ports.” 

This statement implies that one out of 
three production workers owes his job to 
export. That, of course, is not so. Belit- 
tling of the effect on workers threatened by 
imports goes to the other extreme. There 
are millions of workers “who might be ad- 
versely affected by a sharp increase in im- 
ports,” Textiles and other related fields 
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alone have over 2 million. Chemicals, 
metals, fuels, stock raising, and other im- 
port-yulnerable industries have millions 
more employees. The President should re- 
tract this statement or revise it to express the 
actual facts. 


Kennedy Policy Seen Dominated 
by Fear of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Newark Star- 
Ledger of January 21, 1962: 

[Newark Star-Ledger, Jan, 21, 1962] 
KENNEDY Polier SEEN DOMINATED BY FEAR 
or War 

(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) N 

The future may remember the Kennedy 
administration as the first in American his- 
tory to allow the fear of war to dominate its 
international conduct, 

Back in January 1961, your President Ken- 


nedy said—never forget it: “We shall never 


negotiate out of fear.” Some of us thrilled 
to those words. We- thought he meant 
them. 

Apparently he did not. Since then too 
many presidential decisions have departed 
from that brave principle. In his recent 
press conference, Mr. Kennedy admitted that 
he had been acting out of fear.“ In Laos, 
we are forcing—yes, forcing—our one-time 
ally, Boun Oum, who made the mistake of 
trusting us, to turn over control of the army 
and police to a neutral whose whole past 
reveals his indulgence of communism, 

Just why? Listen to Mr. Kennedy: 

“We should consider the risks of * * * the 
possibility of military escalation (meaning 
stepping up the war) in a place of danger.” 
So it’s just too bad for Boun Oum. Of 
course he is a friend and the only reliable 
anti-Communist in Laos, 

But unless he accepts an arrangement 
which even the President admits has a risk 
of giving the country to communism, we 
shall withdraw our financial support—as we 
just did. 

Berlin? ‘The Kremlin, emboldened by 
Washington's and London's nervous eager- 
ness to negotiate a settlement, has an- 
nounced that in any such settlement the 
U.S.S.R. expects to maintain troops of its 
own in West Berlin while of course treating 
East Berlin behind its wall as part of East 
Germany. This is a flagrant violation of an 
international agreement and should never be 
accepted. 

But to President Kennedy that is just part 
of an old story. After all, he told his press 
conference, “the Soviet Union has had de 
facto control of East Berlin since the late 
forties.” And—get this— the United States 
has a very limited force surrounded by a 
great many divisions. You could have had 
a very violent reaction.” Anyhow "no one 
at that time in any position of responsibility 
suggested that the United States or the 
other countries go in and tear down the 
wall.” 

Yielding to superior local force and wait- 
ing for underlings to suggest to a President 
what he should do—these did not consti- 
tute the greatness of Washington, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Wilson, or either Roosevelt. 
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Even in the Congo, where the outcome is 
still uncertain, this administration justifies 
its support of an unlawfully and monstrous- 
ly acting U.N. (whose “mercenaries” bomb 
hospitals and sick a dog on Negro children 
in Katanga) on the grounds that unless we 
help the nationalist (and anti-Western 
Adoula to unite all the Congo, we may have 
a civil war leading perhaps to a great power 
confrontation that could have imperiled 
world peace. 

So, as I said, here is a new kind of Uncle 
Sam. When we were weak, we successfully 
defied two world powers, Britain and France. 
Later twice struck down aggressive Germany 
and once aggressive Japan. Now the policy 
is different. Coerce the weak—Katanga, 
Boun Oum. Placate aggressive neutrals, In- 
dia, Indonesia at the expense of allies like 
Portugal and the Netherlands. But for God's 
sake, don't accept a confrontation with the 
USSR. or risk the “escalation” of a war 
in Laos or distrub scheming Latin Americans 
in order to decontaminate the Western Hem- 
isphere by saving Cuba. 

Instead, peace at almost any price., Never 
fear to negotiate out of fear. Buy more 
time at the expense of the freedom of other 
peoples. This seems to be the new America. 

Maybe it is what the American people 
want. But the President and his advisers 
should know that far from avoiding catas- 
trophic war, he may be taking the shortest 
path to it. 


Year of Decision for Domestic Sugar 
Industry: 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to include in my remarks a splendid 
article by Merrill E. Shoup, president of 
the Holly Sugar Corp., Colorado Springs, 
Colo., relative to the need for adequate 
sugar legislation at this session of Con- 
gress. I hope that we can act promptly 
and pass a bill that will meet the chal- 
lenge presented by Mr. Shoup. 

The article follows: 

Tran or Decrston: 1962 
(By Merrill E. Shoup) 

In January, as a new year begins, Congress 
returns to lawmaking with the Sugar Act 
scheduled for early action in an atmosphere 
which will be far from routine. Tough new 
problems and demands will confront the law- 
makers in the coming session when they turn 
their attention to sugar. 

Since Cuba, through her own actions, dis- 
qualified herself as the largest single sup- 
plier of the U.S. sugar market about a year 
and a half ago, the sugar world has been 
undergoing sharp changes, and the Sugar 
Act expected to be written in the months 
directly ahead undoubtedly will shape a new 
pattern that will fix our course for years 
to come. 

Never before, in the 27 years since the 
Sugar Act became law, has greater unity of 
purpose been demanded of all the segments 
of the beet sugar industry than it will be 
in the coming year, if a new law beneficial to 
our long-range future and the best interests 
of agriculture and our Nation is to be 
achieved. 

The situation clearly indicates that the 
time has come to recognize the production 
and marketing abilities of the existing do- 
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mestic beet sugar industry and to permit 
reasonable growth of the industry both in 
new and old areas. We have demonstrated 
our hitherto untapped ability to produce and 
to market and, therefore, to assure the Amer- 
ican consumer a much larger part of his 
supply of this essential commodity, regard- 
less of what happens in the war-jittery world. 
The Nation has leaned more and more 
heavily on us in the past months to keep 
the sugar bowl filled. During 1961 the beet 
sugar industry has demonstrated a marketing 
ability which has surprised many expert ob- 
servers both inside and outside the industry. 
In approximately the first 10 months of the 
year, total sugar distributed by the beet 
sugar industry was more than 7 million hun- 
dredweight bags greater than for the same 
period of the previous year and more than 8 
million bags ahead of the pace of 2 years ago. 

Some have been tempted to associate this 
great volume of marketings with a somewhat 
lower price of sugar which prevailed part of 
the year. But a look at the facts shows that 
the dominant price-influencing factor is the 
total volume of all sugars available in the 
market in relation to effective demand and 
not the volume of beet sugar which accounts 
for only about 25 percent of the total supply. 

This was demonstrated late in the year 
when two principal actions taken by the 
Secretary of Agriculture resulted in an im- 
mediate firming of prices. First, the Secre- 
tary announced that the consumption re- 
quirements estimate for 1962 would be 
9,500,000 tons, somewhat below the actual 
level of expected needs, and a half-million 
tons below the inflated estimate for 1961. 
Secondly, it was announced that non-quota 
importations from four foreign nations hold- 
ing special allocations to replace the former 
Cuban supplies had been reduced by a total 
of 130,000 tons. 

Tone of the market firmed immediately 
with raw prices, which determine the level 
of all refined prices, moving upward within 
a matter of days. This demonstrated again 
the basic premise of the Sugar Act, which is 
that price levels which will maintain and 
protect the domestic sugar industry and 
which are at the same time fair to consumers, 
can be achieved by regulating the total quan- 
tity of sugar available to the market. 

The most opportune time to have achieved 
our goals the way to reasonable and 
healthy growth was during the last session 
of Congress. But no action came, other than 
a brief extension of the law. This means 
that the job ahead will be even more difficult 
than it would have been several months ago. 

When Cuba was removed from our list of 
quota suppliers about a score of other for- 
eign nations were given nonquota allocations 
which enabled them to bring sugar into this 


country and to enjoy the attractive prices ex- 


isting here. Now, for the second year, these 
foreign newcomers have enjoyed a place in 
the U.S. market, and they would like to stay 
in the picture, and think they have persua- 
sive and legitimate reasons for expecting to 
retain a good share of sugar business in this 
country. 

Each month that passes, these foreign 
suppliers, some of them located halfway 
around the world from us, feel a strengthen- 
ing of their position, and denying them a 
share in our market becomes more difficult. 

Not 1 ounce of the former Cuban quota 
was reassigned to the domestic beet sugar 
industry, but If we are to grow and expand, 
as all rational appraisals of the situation in- 
dicate we must, some adjustment must be 
made to enable us to supply a portion of that 
sugar formerly supplied by Cuba. But we 
will run into strong opposition from those 
foreign countries who have enjoyed the 
Cuban windfall and who would like to con- 
tinue to enjoy that profitable business. 

The alternative to a larger beet sugar quota 
in this country is a cutback in production. 
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We can't stand still on dead center. Our 
technological progress is gobbling up our 
slowly expanding quota faster than our share 
of the market will absorb our annual in- 
crease in output. Not only does this mean 
that present producers will have the lid 
clamped on them, but it also means that 
new producers will find it impossible to gain 
a beachhead in their own nation’s sugar 
market, 

Demand for sugar in the United States is 
increasing at a rate in excess of 150,000 tons 
annually, and some 314 million tons of Cuban 
quota has been temporarily reassigned to 
foreign producers—including such remote 
lands as India, Australia, Formosa, and 
others. 

In these two amounts—the annual growth 
and the former Cuban*quota—lies the key 
to our future. As a strong, vi , grow- 
ing industry which contributes tremendous- 
ly to the overall economic strength of our 
Nation, we must be given the opportunity 
to grow, and we must go out and work hard 
for that goal. Reasonable opportunity 
should be made for those farmers in newly 
developed irrigation areas—whether under 
reclamation or private development—who 
want a chance to help supply our Nation 
with sugar. Almost half the sugar we con- 
sume now is imported from foreign sources. 

There is ample room within the bounds 
of the former Cuban quota to accommodate 
the reasonable growth and development of 
all segments of the domestic sugar indus- 
try, including the refiners, the cane pro- 
ducers, and beets, old and new. And this 
can be accomplished even while holding in 
trust a portion of the market for some 
future reestablishment of trade with 
Cuba, should the time come when that is 
desirable and in the national interest. 

Therefore, the opportunity exists to move 
ahead, but success will not come of its own 
volition. Our best efforts will be demanded 
in working with our elected representatives 
in Washington and, above all, there should 
be, among all elements of the U.S. sugar 

complete and aggressive unity of 
purpose and willingness to compromise 
lesser differences so that we can all go for- 
ward, shoulder to shoulder, to strive for a 
brighter tomorrow. 


Workmen’s Benefit Fund Urges Adoption 
of Health Care Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution adopted 
by branch No. 96, Chelsea, Mass., of the 
Workmen’s Benefit Fund of the United 
States of America, as presented to me by 
Mr. Octave Beaudoin, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

WORKMEN'S BENEFIT FUND OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA—RESOLUTION 

One of the most important and pressing 
problems which this country faces today, 
is finding the means to insure a life of dig- 
nity and decency for our older citizens. The 
number of Americans over 65 years of age 
has been steadily mounting. We have a 
social and moral obligation to provide the 
means whereby the elderly may enjoy a 
decent standard of living, free from con- 
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stant anxiety over what will happen in time 
of serious illness. 

To meet the need of adequate hospital, 
nursing home and surgical services, we urge 
the speedy adoption of the health care bill, 
Submitted by President John F. Kennedy and 
introduced in both Houses of Congress by 
Senator Clinton P. Anderson, of New Mex- 
ico, and Representative Cecil R. King, of 
California. 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That our branch of the Work- 
men's Benefit Fund of the United States one 
Of the oldest fraternal societies in this coun- 
try, petition you to support the Anderson- 
King bill to finance health care for the aged 
by amending the Social Security Act. 

We earnestly urge you to use all your ef- 
7525 to assure the passage of this important 


The Resolution Approving the So-Called 
Reciprocal Trade Program Adopted 
Last December at the AFL-CIO 
Biennial Convention, Miami Beach, 
Fla., Is Not an Unqualified Endorse- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
debate on foreign trade relations at the 
O biennial convention held De- 
cember 11. 1961, Miami Beach, Fla., re- 
Sulted in approval with important reser- 
vations of the so-called reciprocal trade 
program. 

The following excerpts from the debate 
on the third day of the convention are 
taken from the convention proceedings, 
Pages 51-67. 


The debate reveals that the resolution 
approving the principle of the proposed 
reciprocal trade program cannot be re- 
8arded as an unqualified endorsement. 
As a matter of fact, definite doubt was 
expressed concerning the merit of the 
Proposed program and especially in re- 
Sard to retraining workers in American 
industry affected adversely by the im- 
Portation of cheaply manufactured for- 
eien goods that destroy the jobs of 

Tican wage earners: S 
From AFL-CIO DEBATE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS, DECEMBER 11, 1961, Br- 

ENNIAL CONVENTION AT MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 

Mr. E. L. Wheatley, president, International 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters: 

We are not anti to any foreign nation. 
We are anti to having the rights of Congress 
turned over to the State Department. 

You can talk of giving money to help 

tressed people and train them to come 
into new industries. * * * We do not think 

t program will get there in time to do any 
good in the way of offering relief for our 
People. 

“But you people remember how long it 
takes the American labor mowement to even 
Talse the minimum rate here, and that is too 
Jong * * © to assume that the pottery work- 
ers and the other thousands and millions of 
Workers who are being deprived of their job 
°Pportunities are going to sit and wait on 
ps relief lines while some labor organiza- 

ion in these other nations brings up a de- 
cent minimum.” 
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Mr. George Baldanzi, president, United 
Textile Workers: 

“We are not for isolation. We believe in 
reciprocal trade. But our definition or reci- 
procity is that we will supply nations with 
products that they do not have, and we will 
buy from them products which we need and 
we do not have. 

“We do not interpret reciprocal trade to 
be a concept under which we will permit 
low-wage areas or no-wage areas to destroy 
the economy of entire industries in this 
country, merely for the purpose of having 
friends. 

“With due respect to President Kennedy, 
who I firmly believe has a feeling and a 
grasp of the problems of the world, I do not 
believe in the principle that we should give 
to any President the right as an individual to 
wipe out any kind of tariff or controls as an 
individual administrative act, because who 
may be President today may be one type of 
personality. Who may be President tomor- 
row or 5 years from now may be a completely 
different personality. 

“When there are corporate interests 
investing millions of dollars in the Common 
Market of Europe, that are establishing 
plants that are more modern than ours to- 
day, unless we get some safeguard against 
wholesale importation into this country, 
there is no guarantee that 5 years from now 
these same automated factories that are 
being built in many parts of the 
world * * * will not curtail operations in 
this country and dump all the cheap goods 
right back here in the United States.” 

Mr. Enoch Rust, vice president, United 
Glass & Ceramic Workers: 

“Well, I went to Washington and I didn't 
haye to stay long until I found that we 
did not have a trade program based on the 
law as written, the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram of 1934 and amended several times 
thereafter. 

“Why are we excited? There was enough 
window glass imported in 1959 and 1960 to 
furnish over 4 million six-room dwell- 
ings. * * In that period of time (1959 
and 1960) over a million automobiles were 
imported into this country carrying 30 mil- 
lion square feet of glass and carrying 5 
million rubber tires replacing thousands of 
rubber workers, thousands of glassworkers, 
thousands of textile workers and thousands 
of automobile workers. 

“We were told by Khrushchev that he was 
going bury us economically. What did we 
do to help him to do it? We gave him a 
spade to dig the hole with and to throw the 
dirt in our face.” 

Mr. George Burdon, president, United 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plastic Workers: 

“In the rubber industry we are experienc- 
ing a serious challenge from the growing 
imports of rubber footwear. * * * Imports 
totaled 50 million pairs in 1959 and doubled 
to 100 million pairs in 1960. 

“We have an average of $2.50 an hour 
versus an average in some other countries 
of 23 cents an hour. We cannot compete 
with that kind of competition.” 

Mr. George Fecteau, president, 
Shoe Workers of America: 

“In 1949 we imported 3 million pairs of 
shoes * * *. We exported 6 million pairs. 

“Last year, 1960, we imported 30 million 
pairs * * * and our exports had dropped to 
3 million pairs to all countries, so that the 
balance we have been speaking about cer- 
tainly is not in favor of the shoe industry. 

Many of our companies in the shoe in- 
dustry—the large companies, those who can 
afford to move—have moved to Japan. They 
have moved to Italy. They have moved to 
other foreign countries. Many of them have 
closed shoe factories here in the United 
States. * * These companies are moving 
for profit reasons. 

“We have estimated that unless some pro- 
tection * * * comes about * * the shoe 
industry here will become extinct as the 
dodo bird within 8 years. 


United 
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“It is suggested that the people employed 
in those industries can go to other indus- 
tries. As one who has been in the field and 
has seen factory after factory close down, 
and has seen the efforts of our union and 
these workers to place themselves in indus- 
try, I know that such talk is a lot of damned 
foolishness. It is not practical or just.” 

Mr. William Pollock, president, Textile 
Workers of America: 

“Since 1934 we have been for reciprocal 
trade; but we feel as an industry and as 
representatives of the workers in that in- 
dustry that we should not be offered up as 
a sacrifice on the altar of international 
trade. 

“You know, it is all very well to be for 
international trade, but we represent work- 
ers * * * and they are told that in the in- 
terest of international trade we must accept 
the imports from other nations, and ‘To 
protect you we will retrain you and prepare 
you to go into some other industry.' Well 
I think this is fine, it is as it should be. 

“But when you get an individual that has 
spent 20 or 30 years learning a skill * * * 
only to find his job shipped to some other 
nation and he is to be trained to go, maybe 
to the electronics industry, where they are 
barely paying a minimum wage, it is pretty 
hard to convince him that this is a sacrifice 
he must make in the interest of world peace. 

“I know that in 1962 when we have to 
elect a full Congress, if the representatives 
of cur unions go to a Congressman in that 
congressional district and find that he is 
going to vote for a liberal trade program 
that will export their job to Europe, that he 
cannot count on their votes to send him 
back to Washington.” 

Mr. George Meany, president, AFL-CIO: 

“If you read this resolution carefully, you 
will see that we are setting forth stipulations 
that we feel should go in this legislation. 

“We call for retention of the escape clause 
provision in the new legislation, and then 
I would like to point to section 4 of the pro- 
posed resolution, that, "The new legislation 
should direct the President to take whatever 
action is necessary to mitigate problems of 
market disruption.’ 

“To all these organizations, I can say to 
you that when the legislation comes up * * * 
that our legislative department, our re- 
search department, our economists and 
everybody concerned will cooperate with 
these organizations and try to get in the 
legislative safeguard to protect them to the 
maximum extent that is possible. : 

“But we cannot * * * depart from the 
idea of a reciprocal trade pact with the other 
nations of the world." 

Mr. George Harrison, chairman of the 
resolutions committee: 

“This resolution goes further than any 
other trade policy resolution adopted by 
this federation, in the direction of protecting 
our industries against undue hardship be- 
cause of reciprocal trade agreements. 

“If you will look at paragraph 6 you will 
find that it says: ‘In all phases of tariff and 
trade policy, the U.S. Government should 
seek to safeguard the absolute historic levels 
of production of significant industries.’ 

“Now that means only one thing. Cer- 
tainly imports shall not be permitted to the 
point where it causes serious injury to any 
of our historic industries.” É 


When Are We Going To Take a Stand? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, shades of 
Stephen Decatur and Teddy Roosevelt. 
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When are we ever going to stand up to 
these apologists for pipsqueak Castro and 
tell them to either get on our team or 
go peddle their collaborationist fish? My 
insistence that the only type of foreign 
policy worth mentioning is the kind that 
refuses to have our Nation assume the 
role of mendicant humbly beseeching a 
favor—at the very time we are pouring 
out our billions to shore up tottering re- 
gimes or trying to enlist cooperation 
from doubtful allies who cannot seem to 
make up their minds on which side of 
the fence they want to land—is nothing 
new with me. I am indebted, however, 
to Mr. Lyle C. Wilson, UPI writer, for 
his article entitled “Crackdown of Cas- 
tro Sought by United States Sputters 
Out,” since he effectively brings this en- 
tire diplomatic fiasco into focus and 
points up just how silly we are making 
ourselves appear in the eyes of both our 
friends and our enemies. 

Apparently, Secretary of State Rusk 
went to Punta del Este with good inten- 
tions but since the Secretary has not 
= particularly noted for firmness in 

circumstances—and especially with 
his Denertmnent already infiltrated with 
these apologists for the soft line—he 
apparently is going to come out of that 
inter-American gabfest with little more 
than the pious agreement that some- 
thing should be done about the Cuban 
megalomaniac but that it would be un- 
wise to put him in his place just now. In 
a word, the usual south-of-border “mafi- 
ana”—do not do anything today that 
can be postponed until tomorrow—or 
next year—or until it is too late. And 
that is the crowd that we are trying to 
do business with—a crowd that butters 
up to dictators of the left while at the 
same time privately referring to Uncle 
Sam as the Colossus of the North. 

Indeed, as I have previously tried to 
point out, the philosophy of some of our 
neighbors to the South—as it also often 
appears to be within certain diplomatic 
areas within our own country—seems to 
be one of firm opposition to so-called 
rightest dictators while rejecting any- 
thing that would effectively discipline, 
or at least contain, dictators of leftist 
persuasion. As a case in point, Mr. 
Wilson points to the drastic action taken 
by the Organization of American States 
to isolate and punish the late Trujillo 
of Santo Domingo and emphasizes that 
while the slain dictator may have been 
a bum and a general no-good he cer- 
tainly was no Communist. And the 
worst of it is that we went along with 
that infamous deal with the expectation 
that a majority of the other American 
nations would join in similar treatment 
of the Cuban tyrant, only to again be 
left holding the bag. 

My colleagues, it seems to me that 
this foolishness has gone about as far 
as I can stomach. Heretofore, I have 
with pretty fair consistency supported 
our foreign aid programs and I espe- 
cially want it noted that I supported 
the initial appropriations of $600 million 
voted last year so that President Ken- 
nedy would have something with which 
to bargain when he undertook to set up 
his Alliance for Progress. The latest 
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maneuver in Uruguay, however, leaves 
me completely disillusioned and I intend 
to withhold my vote from support of 
any more foreign aid until I can be 
persuaded that the administration is go- 
ing to take a new line—not necessarily 
hard but certainly realistic. Congress- 
man Orro PassMan, I think you have got 
another convert. 

The Lyle C. Wilson article follows in 
full: 

OAS DISAPPROVES: CRACKDOWN OF CASTRO 
SOUGHT BY UNITED States SPUTTERS OUT 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

WaSHINGTON.—There stands Uncle Sam 
with a bag full of money, U.S. dollars to the 
number of 20 billion. 

Uncle Sam is pleading with the foreign 
ministers of his sister American Republics 
to crack down on Fidel Castro’s Communist 
operation in Cuba before Fidel builds up 
enough oomph to crack down on some of the 
sister republics. 

This is taking place in Punta del Este, 
Uruguay, where the foreign ministers of 
the Organization of American States are in 
formal session. 

U.S, HARD LINE 

Uncle Sam's interpreter at Punta del Este 
is Secretary of State Rusk. 

Rusk took what will have to pass for a 
hard line when he arrived on the conference 
scene. That bag full of money mentioned 
above is what the Kennedy administration 
plans to distribute over 10 years among 


Central and South American Republics in 


the Alliance for Progress program. 

Rusk told the foreign ministers that the 
success of AFP depends on the security of 
the Western Hemisphere against outside in- 
terference. That is to say, if the hemisphere 
is not secure against Communist penetration 
spearheaded by Castro, the $20 billion pro- 
gram could not accomplish its objectives. 
It would require more than $20 billion per- 
haps. 

The overall objective is to improve social 
and living standards in Central and South 
America. 

SOME ALARMED 


Dispatches reported that Rusk’s remarks 


alarmed those foreign ministers who were 


dragging their heels against a real OAS 
crackdown on Castro, as sought by the 
United States. They were alarmed because 
they feared their share of the AFP bundle 
might depend on how they voted on the 
U.S. proposal to hit Castro hard. Absurd, 
of course. The United States wouldn't do 
such a thing. 

The absurdity of thinking that the United 
States would use its money power to per- 
suade sister republics aggressively to help 
protect themselves against Communist 
penetration was too obyious. 

SETBACK APPARENT 


The alarm soon subsided and the hard- 
nosed crackdown on Castro sought by the 
United States will not be approved. The 
United States will accept with thanks what- 
ever the OAS finally agrees to support in 
opposition to Castro's penetration of the 
sister republics. The distribution of the 
AFP bundle will come thereafter on a fair 
share basis of sweetness and light. 

The United States will claim that it never 
expected to obtain a real crackdown on 
Castro. And so the Punta del Este OAS 
conference will be written down as another 
triumph of U.S. foreign policy. 


CASE OF TRUJILLO 


The history of the OAS is strange indeed. 
In 1960, the OAS had Dictator Trujillo and 
the Dominican Republic before the bar of 
Western Hemisphere justice. Trujillo was 
a tyrant and may have been a bum, but 
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he was no Communist. The OAS ministers 
threw the book at Trujillo and hit him right 
on the nose. Trujillo is no more. 

The ministers voted unanimously to break 
diplomatic relations with the Dominican 
Republic, to impose penalties called sanc- 
tions and to embargo the sale of arms to 
the Dominicans. 

This was adopted with a single-purposed 
whoop of enthusiasm, Trujillo being no 
Communist but more like a Fascist and. 
undoubtedly, a no-good. 

‘With Castro, the OAS seems to deal dif- 
ferently, Castro being no Fascist but, un- 
doubtedly, a Communist and a no-good, to 
boot. Very strange. 


Here’s $125 the U.N. Is Not Going To Get 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Newark Star- 
Ledger of January 21, 1962: 

BETWEEN THE LINES—HERE’s $125 THE U.N. 
Is Not Gornc To GET 
(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 

Dran Mr. Prestpenr: I'm cashing in my 
Federal savings bonds at my bank. It's my 
protest against your plan to sink $100 million 
of U.S. Treasury money in bonds for the in- 
solvent United Nations. 

What's more, I consider it my moral duty 
to persuade other investors to do the same 
unless you give up your scheme to lend the 
U.N. any Treasury money against which I 
own a demand claim. 

I believe I can count on thousands of 
farmers, workers, small businessmen, house- 
wives, and other investors like myself who 
dislike the diversion of our dollars to wipe 
out anti-Communist Negroes in Katanga and 
to finance an international bureaucracy in- 
terlaced with spies, socialists, and medi- 
ocrities. 

What would happen if millions of bond- 
holders like me turned in our bonds? 

I asked this question of a banker friend. 
He told me that: “Out of a debt of $298 bil- 
lion, the Treasury reports that almost $48 
billion is owned by small investors in U.S. 
savings bonds of all 

This clearly means that 16 percent of the 
Federal debt is owned in a form which con- 
stitutes a current demand liability against 
the Treasury. 

Then my friend turned sort of green and 
he said, “Hey wait a minute, that would bring 
all business to a halt. Everything in the 
country would stop moving. The boys in 
Washington wouldn't have a cent.” 

I informed him that this would be a 
mighty good thing. I told him that once I 
cut off the allowance of my daughter, Mar- 
got, for 2 weeks when she had spent it on 
comic books of a low sort and other projects 
of which I disapproved. 

Of course, I only have a $25 savings bond 
and two $50’s to cash. But there are mil- 
lions of small investors like myself—the “lit- 
tle people,” financially speaking, who stand 
most to lose by international giveaways and 
the inflation they help to create. 

Here are some key facts about the money 
power we still possess: 

There are about 450 million U.S. savings 
bonds, series E and H, held by the public 
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indicating that these bonds are widely owned 
by small investors. : 

Of the total number of U.S. saving bonds, 
Nearly #48 billion owed by the Treasury, 
85 percent or about $40 billion of series E 
and H combined, are in denominations of 
$1,000 or less. 

Since the working Treasury balance is 
about $6 billion,then the stone cast by David 
Small Investor against Goliath Supergov- 
ernment might be a blow for fiscal respon- 
sibility. 

I'm sending copies of this letter to Secre- 
tary of the Treasury C. Douglas Dillon, 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee 
Harry F. Byrd, and Chairman of the House 

and Currency Committee Brent 
Spence. Surely, you and they have a greater 
responsibility to the American taxpayers and 
the present creditors of the U.S. Treasury 
than to irresponsible U.N. borrowers. 
Respectfully yours, 
SMALL INVESTOR. 


P.S—After selling my bonds I will take 
the money and buy local school or improve- 
ment bonds or, Mr. President, I will invest 
in American free enterprise. 


County Agents, First Congressional Dis- 
trict, Saluted by Congressman Boykin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, the coun- 
ties in Alabama’s First Congressional 
District—Choctaw, Clarke, Marengo, 
Mobile, Monroe, Washington, and Wil- 
cox - made a magnificent contribution to 
the agriculture of this State last year. 

The work that county agents and their 
assistants carried out with farmers and 
their families—and all others interested 
in promoting agriculture—was done in a 
Splendid way. 

Annunal records point out the agents 
Outstanding accomplishments. Let us 
look at a few examples. Clarke County 
Agent O. C. Helms assisted in some way 
all 1,494 farms in his county during 1961. 
Mobile County Agent Charles J. Brock- 
Way made an excellent record of 2,254 
farm visits in his county. In Monroe 
County, Agent A. V. Culpepper assisted 
2,183 out of 2,873 farm families sometime 
during the year. County Agent D. O. 
Estes in Washington County was real 
active in 4-H work. He has an out- 

g number of 42 4-H Clubs in the 
County. County Agent R. M. Barnett in 
Wilcox County was called on 3,030 times 

farmers. 

Statistics for the entire district are 
€ven more impressive. For example, this 

reports to me that county agents 
have made 11,725 visits to help farmers 

With their pressing problems. They have 
distributed 56,083 different bulletins over 
counties, and have held 3,293 meet- 
ings throughout the district with the at- 
totaling about 428,000. Dis- 

trict No. 1 also has 191 active 4-H Clubs. 
is an average of 27 clubs per county. 

was the districts’ highest in- 

come source. This item brought a total 
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of $14,500,000. The beef cattle total was 
second with $14,293,000. Other items 
which contributed to the district’s rural 
income were cotton, dairying, poultry, 
hogs, sheep, grain crops, peanuts, fruits, 
vegetables, and other truck crops. 

Congressional District 1 throws out to 
these agents and their assistants a vote 
of thanks for their outstanding work for 
the year of 1961. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure and 
appreciation that I salute F. M. Barnett, 
Charles J. Brockway, A. V. Culpepper, 
D. O. Estes, F. M. Jones, O. C. Helms, and 
Matthew Sexton. 


Secretary of Agriculture Demands 
Apology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
January 20 edition of the California 
Farmer contained a letter to the editor 
from Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
L. Freeman and the editor’s answer 
which I think the Members will find 
quite interesting: 

SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE DEMANDS APOLOGY 


I have at hand the November 4 issue of 
the California Farmer, and the editorial en- 
titled “Secretary Picks Up Powerful En- 
emies.” ’ 

You are right—the packers and the chain- 
stores are powerful enemies, but I would 
hope that you would agree if they are vio- 
lating the law, they ought to be made to 
account for so doing. That such violations 
existed was disclosed by a very long and 
thorough investigation by this department. 
They are now entitled to and will receive a 
detailed hearing. 2 

I note your paragraph stating that Free- 
man acted in a sneaky way because the in- 
dustry had been promised some kind of pri- 
vate hearing when field Investigations were 
completed at the time the investigations 
began 2 years ago. You then went on to 
say that the Secretary violated his promise 
and smeared the charges all over the Nation 
through the daily press. Might I remind 
you that I have only been Secretary of Agri- 
culture for 10 months, not 2 years, and at 
no time made any such agreement with the 
packers or chainstores? 

Many of us disagree, and on occasion vig- 
orously, as to policies. That a man keeps 
his word is, however, a very basic and funda- 
mentai thing. I have always made it a point 
to keep mine, and sometimes have resisted 
great pressure to do so. That you would 
personally charge me of violating my word, 
when obviously I have only been here for 
10 months, is a piece of perfidy for which 
you ought to be not only ashamed but pub- 
licly apciogize. I'll be waiting. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN. 

Thanks, Mr. Secretary, for your letter of 
December 14. I know your life is particu- 
larly hectic, and unfortunately everything 
seems to be breaking over you during the 
Christmas season. 

that you stepped into the 
in the Nation, second to that 


I recognize 
toughest job 
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of the President, and one job for which there 
is not an easy answer, 

You object to the word sneaky, and I 
don’t blame you, but the fact remains that 
as undisputed head of your Department you 
are responsible for everything that comes 
out of that Department, and I personally 
would consider it top major policy if I were 
attacking the Nation’s biggest food proc- 
essors and distributors. 

As far as my information is concerned, I 
acknowledge that you personally did not 
make the agreement to confer with the 
packers before breaking the story of your 
findings, but I think my information is cor- 
rect that important underlings of your De- 
partment did make such an agreement. 

My own personal thought is that by step- 
ping in and blasting this story to the press, 
you created a lot of unnecessary agony. You 
are either stupid, have poor liaison with your 
own Department, poor liaison with those 
you are attacking, or your own underlings 
have sabotaged you. 

This reply is being written during the 
Christmas season, and I would like to add a 
personal note. I do apologize for calling you 
sneaky. I think that was a poor choice of 
words. I believe you have been sincere, but 
I am sorry to say in my opinion you have 
failed in a format of failure tried before 
you. My State of California is totaling up 
one of her richest agricultural years, and 
her biggest gains will be in those crops that 
are not controlled by the Federal Govern- 
ment. May the future be good to you. 

Personal regards, 
Jack T. PICKETT. 


Conflict Between Lower Tariffs and 
Higher Wages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
move of the Kennedy administration to 
reduce tariffs raises many questions as 
to the effect this action may have on our 
national economy. Harold B. Dorsey, a 
New York investment analyst and presi- 
dent of the Argus Research Corp., re- 
cently presented his views in a byline ar- 
ticle in the Washington Post. Because 
of its timeliness I present it for the 
RECORD. 

It follows: 

CONFLICT BETWEEN LOWER TARIFFS, 
HIGHER WAGES 


(By Harold B. Dorsey) 


As the administration steps up its efforts 
in behalf of legislation giving it broader 
powers to reduce tariffs, inyestment mana- 
gers are worrying more. This is one of sev- 
eral reasons advanced for the decline in the 
stock market since the first of the year. 

The investment manager is not so much 
worried about the effects of lower tariffs 
per se. While some industries in each coun- 
try would be hurt and others helped, there 
would be a net increase in the total volume 
of goods moving into consumption. 

There is also a fairly broad recognition 
of the damage that could be done to our in- 
ternational trade if an expanding Common 
Market in Europe holds up, or raises, the 
tariffs against our goods while reducing the 
tariffs of the member countries, They can- 
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not be expected to reduce thelr tariffs against 
us unless we reci 

However, if we contemplate the effects on 
the domestic economy of lower tariffs in 
conjunction with rising labor costs, we have 
a combination that is really something to 
worry about. The temporary effects of ad- 
justments which individual industries will 
have to make in connection with lower tar- 
iffs would probably be noticeable in any 
case. A higher cost-price structure in com- 
bination with lower tariffs on im 
goods would make the adjustments of Indi- 
vidual industries much more difficult. 

It is unfortunate that the drive for the 
new tariff legislation coincides with labor 
demands for a shorter workweek, more 
fringe benefits and higher wage rates. For 
example, the electrical workers in New York 
City have now obtained a contract giving 
them a 5-hour day, with one and one-half 
times the increased hourly wage rate for an 
additional 1 hour per day worked. The net 
effect would be a 14 percent per hour in- 
crease in the labor cost. 

A recent analysis of the labor cost prob- 
lem by David L. Babson & Co. points out: 
“Over the years, there has been a 
public acceptance of the idea that, where 
wage increases in an industry are no greater 
than the gains of productivity in that field, 
they are noninflationary and therefore are 
acceptable. The truth is that a wage boost 
in any major industry in an amount exceed- 
ing the growth in the productivity of the 
economy as a whole is definitely infia- 
tionary.” 

This report observes that there are hun- 
dreds of businesses where it is impossible to 
raise productivity via labor-saving ma- 
chines—sales clerks, policemen, barbers, etc. 
“But they, too, will want pay increases 
comparable to those in the mass production 
industries * * * even they have 
been unable to contribute to productivity 
improvement.” 

While the administration has stated the 
need for a termination of rising labor costs, 
statements of labor leaders continue em- 
phasize the erroneous concept that pay in- 
creases are required to lift the worker's abil- 
ity to buy the growing production of Amer- 
ican industry, and that shorter hours must 
be obtained to combat recession-level unem- 
ployment, Clearly, that policy means higher 
costs. The consequent pressure for higher 
prices would reduce the volume of demand 
and the number of jobs for workers. 

At any date, it is quite evident that in- 
vestment managers are looking with alarm 
at the prospect of lower tariffs in combina- 
tion with rising labor costs, because that 
combination would have an adverse efect 
on our international trade balances and 
would probably reduce the total volume of 
demand in our economy for goods and serv- 
ices. In that eventuality, corporate earnings 
and the value of stocks would be reduced. 


The Postal Rate Raise Bill as It Would 
Affect Our Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I shall 
include a most enlightening letter to me 
from Mr. Richard J. Babcock, president 
of the Farm Journal. 

Many people believe that such maga- 
zines pay little for their mail service. 
I am sure they will be surprised to learn 
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the Farm Journal spends an average of 
almost $300,000 per year for postage 
and that they have operated at a loss 
for the past 2 years. 

Farmers in every section of the United 
States have for decades depended to a 
large degree on the information and ad- 
vice furnished them in farm magazines, 
and since all well-informed people know 
that farming is our basic industry, it ill 
behooves this Congress to legislate these 
important periodicals out of existence, 
as the postal rate bill which this House 
passed on last Wednesday will help to 
do. At that time I made a determined 
effort to get some time to read the fol- 
lowing letter into the Recorp, while the 
bill was being railroaded through the 
House, but failing to get the time, I have 
decided that since this matter is of such 
far-reaching importance to our farm- 
ers, duty demands that I insert it in the 
RECORD. 

A number of farm magazines have al- 
ready been forced to quit business be- 
cause of high overhead. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I sincerely hope no more of 
them will be forced to close shop because 
of the imposition of piling more over- 
head expense on them. 

I hope Members of the Senate will 
read this letter, and then enough of 
them vote to kill the bill, for this and 
many other reasons. 

The letter follows: 

FARM JOURNAL, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 19, 1962. 
The Honorable BEN F. JENSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: In 1955 there were six major 
farm magazines: Farm Journal, Country 
Gentleman, Successful Farming, Capper's 
Farmer, Progressive Farmer, and Farm and 
Ranch. Now there are only four. Country 
Gentleman (2,500,000 circulation) and Cap- 
per’s Farmer (1,400,000 circulation) have 
gone out of business. 

Of the four which are still in existence, 
the one with the largest circulations (more 
than 3 million), the one with the largest 
advertising revenue (more than $9 million), 
Farm. Journal, has operated at a significant 
loss during each of the last 2 years. 

I can speak precisely about our own pub- 
lication and based on my knowledge of this 
business I have no hesitation in stating that 
this situation is general throughout the in- 
dustry. The continued existence of these 
great farm magazines is now being threat- 


for no prudent investor is going to keep 
money tied up indefinitely in a business that 
at least does not break even. 

We wonder if you and the other Mem- 
bers of Congress are aware of the plight of 
the farm magazines—why postal increases 
have an even greater impact on farm maga- 
zines than on other magazines? 

To begin with, 100 percent of Farm Jour- 
nal's circulation is mall delivered. We have 
no newsstand circulation whatsoever. Any 
increase in second-class rates effects 100 per- 
cent of our circulation. 

Moreover, most of the families we reach 
live in sparsely settled areas, which severely 
limits our opportunity to call upon them, 
economically, in person. Thus we must de- 
pend heavily on the use of third-class mail 
in obtaining new and renewal subscriptions. 
Our expenditures for third-class mail alone 
has averaged nearly $300,000 per year in each 
of the past 5 years. 

Many people seem to believe we could re- 
cover the proposed increases in second- and 
mail by raising our advertising 
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rates. They simply have not been giyen the 
facts. 

The volume of advertising (number of 
pages of advertising) in these four farm 
magazines has decréased by 26 percent in the 
last 5 years; Farm Journal right along with 
the others. 

In an effort to offset this loss of volume, 
and also to meet the increased costs of paper, 
printing, engraving—and postage, we and our 
contemporaries have been forced to raise 
our advertising rates in each of these years. 
And again for 1962. 

We aren't guessing. We know we have 
reached if not passed the point where we 
can net any gain through increased adver- 
tising rates for while our type of magazine 
is virtually indispensable to the agricultural 
product advertiser, the fact remains that 
nearly half of our advertising pages come 
from consumer product advertisers. We 
must have their advertising in yolume, too, 
if we are to survive. 

And more and more consumer product ad- 
vertisers are finding it more and more dif- 
cult to justify paying higher and higher 
rates in magazines, TV is tough, low-cost 
competition for the consumer product adver- 
tising dollars in magazines. ere fighting 
for our lives and hanging on by a thread. 

Some people seem to believe we can offset 
the proposed postal increases by ralsing our 
subscription price. Again, they simply have 
not been given the facts. 

The prevailing basic subscription price oft 
the major farm magazines is $1 for 1 year. 

During 1957-58, Farm Journal elected to 
raise its basic subscription price from $1 
per year to $2 per year. 

What happened? Folks sent in the same 
sum of money as before but it paid for only 
half as long a span of time. And the added 
cost of going back for an order twice as 
often resulted in a substantial loss. 

Instead of netting more money at the 
higher subscription price we found it was 
costing us a great deal more per year. 

Thus we know, by actual and recent ex- 
perience that we cannot hope to offset in- 
creased postage costs by increasing the sub- 
scription price of our magazine, 

Who will be hurt if farm magazines are 
put out of business? 

Let me use Farm Journal as an example. 

To be sure, the 501 people who are on our 
payroll in various parts of the country. And 
of course, the people who work for the firm 
in Chicago which produces Farm Journal. 
We paid this firm $2.4 million last year for 
engraving, typesetting, printing, binding, and 
shipping. The men who cut the timber and 
run the mills that make the 322 freight cars 
of paper which Farm Journal uses every 
year. 

Then, too, there are the railroad men and 
the truckers who haul this paper to the 
printers. 

But, important as the existence of Farm 
Journal may be to the lieviihood of all of 
these people, this does not begin to measure 
the hurt its weakening and even possible 
demise would bring to the Nation as a whole. 

The Russians may or may not be ahead 
of us in rocketry now. They may or may 


not be evidencing a faster rate of growth 
industrially. 
But one thing is certain. The Russians 


are way, way behind us in agricultural know- 
how and productivity. And what country 
can reasonably expect to achieve or maintain 
a position of leadership and strength indus- 
trially without an efficient, knowledgeable, 
low-cost, and productive agriculture? 

Not one but all of the surveys which have 
been conducted among farm families by the 
agricultural land grant colleges over a pe- 
riod of years reveals the same thing: farm 
publications rank way ahead of all other 
sources, including even the county agents, 
as the place where most farm families get 
the ideas which they put into practice, 
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In Russia, the state owns and operates 
agriculture, In the United States, 96 percent 
of our 3,700,000 farms are family-owned 
businesses operated by individuals. 

It is highly important to the social, as 
Well as the economic fabric of America, that 
the family farm pattern survive. It can 
do so only with the help of the Nation’s 
farm magazines which are written expressly 
for them. 

Agriculture is our Nation's biggest busi- 
ness, It is also this country's most essential 
business. 

It is the way our families farm that has 
Permitted us to make an abundance of food 
and fibers at low cost to consumers with less 
than 10 percent of our national work force 
On farms. This is what has permitted and 
Propelled our Nation’s industrial develop- 
ment, made possible the high standard of 
living for all which exists only in America. 

Farm Journal has played a unique and 
very important part in this development dur- 
ing the past 85 years. i 

While there are many good farm publica- 
tions in the United States—State, regional, 
and those that specialize in one kind of 
farming—Farm Journal is the one and only 
farm magazine which circulates in volume 
in every part of the Nation. 

Farm Journal is the only farm publica- 
tion that has the widely dispersed editorial 
Manpower and printing facilities with which 
to gather the important news of agriculture 
wherever it happens and deliver it, while it 
4s still news, to wherever it matters, 

No general magazine, no newspaper, no 
String of newspapers, no TV station or net- 
Work, and no other farm magazine or collec- 
tion of farm magazines has the capacity to 
. Perform this vital service to farm families 
everywhere and anywhere in America. 

And never has it been so important for 
farmers, with constantly increasing invest- 
ments and constantly growing costs, to have 
Quickly all the ideas, all the help they can 
Set from wherever available. 

How can anyone overstate the importance 
Of such a magazine, not only to farm fam- 
Ìlies but to the country at large? 

By watching every item of expense, elim- 

ting every ounce of waste, and without 
reducing the uncommon service we are ren- 
dering our farm family readers, we had hoped 
for a very modest profit in 1962. But if the 
Proposals contained in H.R. 7927 were to be 
Put into effect it would not only wipe out 
every vestige of profit for 1962 but virtually 
every hope for the future. 

As we have pointed out, we mall more than 
37 million copies of Farm Journal each year. 
Our ‘present third-class expenditures are 
averaging close to $300,000 per year. If H.R. 
7927 were to be passed it would very likely 
be the straw that breaks the camel’s back 
tor this and many other worthy magazines. 
Please don't let this happen. 

Should you wish, I shall be more than 
happy to meet with you and review any and 
every fact presented herein. 

Respectfully yours, 
RICHARD J. BABCOCK, 
President. 


Resolution in Behalf of Freedom for 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSKITS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
ude the following: 
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RESOLUTION IN BEHALF OF FREEDOM FOR 
LITHUANIA, LATVIA, AND ESTONIA 


Whereas the Baltic States were occupied 
by the armed forces of the Soviet Union; 
and 

Whereas the people of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia are desperately struggling to re- 
gain their freedom and independence; and 

Whereas so many countries under colonial 
domination have been or are being given the 
opportunity to establish their own independ- 
ent states, the Baltic Nations having a great 
historical past and having enjoyed the bless- 
ings of freedom for centuries are now sub- 
jugated to the most brutal colonial oppres- 
sion; and : 

Whereas the people and Government of the 
United States of America have a long and 
established record in aiding oppressed people: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America urge the President and the Govern- 
ment of the United States to take all the 
necessary steps to put the Baltic States prob- 
lem on the agenda of the United Nations 
requesting that: (1) The Soviet Union with- 
draw all Soviet troops, agents, colonists, and 
controls from Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; 
(2) return all Baltic exiles from Siberia, 
prisons, and slave-labor camps; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the United Nations con- 
duct free elections in Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia under its supervision. 


Foreign Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA f 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, as we near 
the day of reckoning in our search for 
a reasonable answer to an old problem 
it gives me an opportunity to keep the 
Congress aware of the fact that even 
the trade picture has two sides. 

It seems as though, because we have 
traveled the one-way street so long we 
have forgotten there is a road back. The 
road back in this case is one of neces- 
sity. The road back is sometimes even 
more important to the peoples of a na- 
tion than the raad forward when the 
road forward is a blind one-way street. 

The old Pennsylvania Dutch have a 
way of putting it much more eloquent 
than I. When directing a person out 


of a place with only one opening and 


the car is headed the other way, they 
say, “Back up straight ahead.” 

That is all some of us are asking for. 
We want our country's economy to “back 
up straight ahead.“ Let us quit looking 
at the greener grass in the fields of our 
neighbors overseas while our fields go 
to seed. 

Not one of us in public life can justify 
a position that has created a situation 
where consumption is up, employment 
is down, investments in our economy 
have to be subsidized to keep even a 
semblance of free enterprise alive in 
what has been heralded as the greatest 
Democracy on Earth. 

It is a pleasure for me and might be 
lesson for all of us if we will read again 
and again the other side of the story. 
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Mr. Speaker, I present an address by 
Carl A. Gerstacker, chairman of the 
board of the Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich.: 

Dow CHEMICAL HEAD ASSAILS Proposat To 
REDUCE TARIFFS 


U.S. foreign policy trade policy will be 
subjected to the most revolutionary plowing 
up in many years when Congress decides 
what is to follow when the President's au- 
thority to reduce duties under the Trade 
Agreements Act expires next June, Carl A. 
Gerstacker, chairman of the Board of the 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., told the 
Synthetic and Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association last December 7 in New 
York City. Employes of the Dow plant in 
Midland, Mich., numbering some 7,000, are 
members of District 50, Local 12075, 

A totally new concept has been suggested. 
Cut duties across the board, not product- 
by-product. Never mind whether an indus- 
try is injured or whether it dies. Relocate 
and retain its workers. Domestic industry, 
domestic jobs would be frankly—and, I sub- 
mit, recklessly—made a tool of one inter- 
national commitments. 

In the 1950's we lowered our tariffs to help 
the dollar gap. It was said foreigners didn't 
have enough dollars—we should have trade— 
not aid. Now it is said we should lower our 
tariffs to protect the dollar because for- 
eigners have too many. How can sane peo- 
ple belive such reverse gobblidigooh? 

I do not—and I am sure no thinking man 
in our industry d ade the seri- 
ousness or the lightning-fast pace of the 
international scheme. It calls for the ut- 
most vision, but it also calls for the utmost 
hardheadedness. We cannot squander our 
economic strength, It is our ultimate ma- 
terlal power and it is one of the essential 
sources of our internal political stability. 

The synthetic organic chemical industry 
is vital to the Nation's economy, to its mil- 
tary strength, and to its capacity for growth 
into the unknown where science will lead 
us as a country and as a world. 

The Kennedy administration wants a 
faster rate of growth in the economy. It 
wants more employment and less unemploy- 
ment. It wants an improved standard of liy- 
ing, a strong dollar and a strong and com- 
petitive America. 

The previous administration wanted this 
also—in fact, don’t we all? 

How are we doing? We are doing poorly. 
Our rate of growth is not accelerating. Hard 
core unemployment is increasing. The pic- 
ture improves when we recover from reces- 
sions, but each recession or business pickup 
has a higher percent of unemployment than 
the previous one. 

We are getting less competitive in the 
cost of production all the time. The root of 
the evil is that we are overpaying ourselves, 
when compared to salary and wage costs in 
foreign countries. This reduces employ- 
ment, hurts production, and weakens 
America competitively. = 

The present Administration wants to en- 
courage more imports of foreign goods, even 
though they agree it will hurt industry and 
put more workmen out of work. They sug- 
gest a dole for companies and people hurt, 
and retraining for workmen. Where in our 
country will the retrained people find jobs? 
The cost of the unemployed accelerates the 
problem because it raises the production 
costs and, therefore, weakens our competi- 
tive position, Mr. Ball, an Under Secretary 
of State, said recently that America’s most 
successful export industries are those in 
which wage rates are the highest and that 
the industries that claim to suffer the most 
from import competition tend to pay low 
wages; and that we should find a way of 
shifting manpower out of the industries 
which cannot stand up to foreign competi- 
tion into those which have stood the test. 
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The American chemical industry is a high 
wage industry, but we have suffered from 
imports. I think we can stand up to fair 
competition as well as anybody; and so I 
wonder—to what industry Mr. Ball believes 
that our manpower should be switched. 


MUST WORK HARDER TO EXPORT 


Other people say we American business- 
men must work harder to export. This is a 
fine statement, but I think most of us don't 
know how we can work any harder at ex- 
porting. The Europeans apparently feel we 
are trying pretty hard despite the fact that 
our wages are three times theirs. 

Prices are dropping on many chemicals 
and patents are in jeopardy. This certainly 
discourages expansion. Mr. Robert Kennedy 
claims that he is not antibusiness, but his 
actions certainly have discouraged business, 
its expansion, and total employment. 

Everyone—including Presidents—plays golf 
these days so let me try a golf analogy. 

Our country is like the golfer who con- 
sistently loses on his golf bets. In golf, we 
have handicaps to equalize ability and make 
fair competition. We in American industry 
need a handicap—or tariff—to equalize for- 
eign advantages in taxes, depreciation, labor 
rates, etc. Our country has been losing con- 
sistently and in a big way with our present 
handicap—our gold loss is serious. But, Mr. 
Ball says we want less strokes from our op- 
ponents. What will this mean? 

You know the answer—the golfer would go 
broke, with even less strokes, and so will our 
country if we reduce our tariffs and, there- 
fore, lose even more gold. 

We may lose our tariff battle—the battle 
to keep our industry and our country strong. 
The battle to preserve American jobs. Will 
our conscience be clear? Not entirely, be- 
cause obviously we will have done less than 
was necessary to win the battle. But in part, 
our conscience should be clear because we 
have been trying and we must keep trying 
with all our energies. Fundamentaly, I'm 
an optimist—and I believe we will win, and 
can win, if we try hard enough—because we 
are right. 


Minnesota Newspaper Cites Rate 
Increase 


EXTENSION ad REMARKS 7 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, small 
town newspapers have their full share 
of problems, and this week the Adrian 
Review in southern Minnesota reported 
another version of the problems they 
confront, 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial as follows: 

SUBSCRIBERS PLEASE NOTE 

The Post Office Department has raised the 
rate from 5 to 10 cents for notifying news- 
papers of the correct address for your paper— 
that is, when you move from one location 
to another. The Post Office Department 
furnishes forms for you to fill out when 
you change your address, so be sure to fill 
one out, or else notify your newspaper direct, 
or otherwise we will be forced to cancel the 
extra month we give on your subscription 
as we can't pay 10 cents for having 
the post office notifying us. 

Just to show how they treat a newspaper, 
here is.an example: The Central Telephone 
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Co. office at Slayton is a subscriber to the 
Review, and this week we received a notice 
from the Slayton post office, which cost us 
10 cents, to put the box number on the ad- 
dress label. The paper has been sent for 
10 years without the box number and they 
always received it, then along comes the 
postal department with this silly change. 
Besides, the box numbers are rarely marked 
on the inside of the post office box you rent— 
just the name. 

No wonder the postal department is op- 
erating in the red every year, with higher 
postage rates yet poorer service, and don't 
be surprised to see higher postal rates in the 
near future. We can truthfully say, however, 
that we have no complaints with the service 
at our local post office. 


The Bulging Federal Payrolls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorials 
from the Derrick, Oil City-Franklin- 
Clarion, Pa., January 26, 1962: 

Tue BULGING FEDERAL PAYROLL 


The bulging Federal payroll has been a 
source of continued concern to those, in Con- 
gress and out, who are laboring for a sounder 
fiscal policy in government and an end to 
deficit spending. 

Latest available reports show that upward 
of 2,400,000 civilian employes are on the pay- 
roll of the Federal Government. Payroll 
costs in fiscal 1961 reached an all-time high 
of $13.6 billion. This was equivalent to $242 
for every U.S. family, a sharp contrast with 
the per family cost of $134 as recently as 
1947. 

In a statement to Cabinet officers and 
agency heads last October President Ken- 
nedy himself took notice of the mounting 
payroll costs when he said: 

“Iam * * * especially desirous that the 
number of Government employees be limited 
to the minimum consistent with getting the 
job done. There is no question that employ- 
ment can be held substantially below the 
levels which would be possible under the 
funds authorized by the Congress if oh 
efforts are made to achieve 
productivity and efficiency * * * and to iat 
each activity with only the minimum num- 
ber of employees needed to carry out our ob- 
jectives. I expect each of you to make such 
efforts.” 

The action called for by the President has 
not been realized. Reports indicate that the 
number of civilian employees and the costs 
thereof continue to rise. 

The Agriculture Department, for instance, 
will have 7,000 more on the payroll by mid- 
year than it has now, over 5,000 employees 
were added to the Interior Department's pay- 
roll last year; the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department's announcement of a 
cutback of more than 600 jobs now turns out 
to be a cutback in positions that have never 
been filled; staffs of the Federal Aviation 
Agency and the Bureau of Public Roads are 
increasing steadily. 

So it goes, all up and down the line. The 
upward surge in the civilian payroll doesn't 
seem to have leveled off one bit since the 
President's statement urging that employees 
be limited to the minimum. 
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Available data certainly indicates that a 
substantial cutback in the civilian payroll 
can be effected without impairing essential 
services. But it’s obvious that more than 
words of admonition to agency heads 13 
necessary to bring about a reduction. 


FLIGHT OF THE DOLLAR 


While you're concentrating on the flight 
of astronauts and space achievements, take a 
few seconds to read this and follow the flight 
of the dollar. 

In 1961, according to data disclosed by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, an in- 
come of $12,510 was needed for a married 
couple with two children to have the same 
purchasing power—after Federal income and 
social security taxes—that a $5,000 income, 
provided in 1939. 

The taxes on $5,000 In 1939 amounted to 
$59, leaving a balance of $4,941. Out of a 
$12.510 income last year, taxes took $1,912. 
That left $10,598. 

Because of today's higher prices, however, 
the report of the Conference Board says an- 
other $5,657 must be taken out of the $10,598 
remaining after 1961 taxes in order to adjust 
it to the buying power of the 1939 dollars. 

That ought to provide plenty of ammuni- 
tion for a fight for tax rate reform, 


Our ö Trade and Dollar 
Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, in- 
ternational trade and our dollar posi- 
tions constitute one of our major mat- 
ters of concern today. Seldom these 
questions are discussed in language and 
in terms that only complicate our think- 
ing on them. One of my constituents, 
Dr. Lewis E. Lloyd, a brilliant economist, 
made a splendid presentation of the sub- 
ject in the December 16 issue of the 
magazine of Wall Street. 

In fact, it was so well presented that 
the editors said: 

We have yet to see such a clear and simple 
explanation of the trade and dollar position 
of the United States in relation to the rest 
of the world as given in this article—and we 
are delighted to be able to present it to our 
readers because of the great need for under- 
standing this critical situation, both as busi- 
nessmen and investors. 

In this illuminating feature, Dr. Lloyd ex- 
plains the complex balance-of-payments 
problem in easily understood terms—shows 
what has caused it—presents a forthright 
case telling why he rejects the low tariff 
policies advocated both by the Government 
and most theoretical economists—what steps 
he believes should be taken until various 
distortions in the system of free world trade 
can be removed—and what solutions must be 
considered by President Kennedy. 

This very thoughtful reexamination helps 
us to clearly see both sides of the situation 
and makes a real contribution to clear think- 
ing on these vital economic issues. 


I would like for my colleagues to have 
the benefit of Dr. Lloyd’s study and 
under unanimous consent I am present- 
ing it for consideration: 
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Waar Neeps To Be Done To Solon OUR 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND DOLLAR Posi- 
TION 

(By Dr. Lewis E. Lloyd) 


A year ago we faced a temporary gold 
Crisis when gold which is pegged at $35 per 
Ounce sold at a premium for several weeks 
on the London market and briefly reached a 
high of $41 per ounce. Since then the press 
has given considerable attention to our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit. What is not gen- 
erally recognized, however, is that this 
problem is imbedded in the fundamental 
economics of trade. 

Foreign trade consists of the exchange of 
economic goods and services between na- 
tions. Money becomes involved in two 
Ways: as a standard for evaluating diverse 
Products and as a medium of exchange. 
Simply stated, the equation of exchange 
takes the form: goods £; money +5 goods. 

It is important to note that the economic 
exchange process is not complete with merely 
exchanging goods for money but only after 
the second step of exchanging the money 
for another economic good. 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS DEFINED 

Balance of payments is the term applied 
to the accounting of the exchange of goods, 
Services, and capital transfers between a 
Biven country and other countries. If the 
sum of all these exchanges does not balance, 
then there will be a shift of the exchange 
Medium, money, into or out of the country. 

The balance of payments is made up of the 
net of trade, the net on tourism, the net 
On services such as shipping charges, insur- 
ance, etc, the net of capital flow for in- 
vestment, interest payments and dividends, 
and the net of unilateral transfers (foreigg 
aid and personal gifts). In recent years the 
dollars which foreigners have obtained from 
Our imports, from tourists, capital transfers, 
and foreign aid have far exceeded the total 
dollars which have returned; and so we have 

a substantial negative balance of pay- 
™Ment—an outfiow of dollars. 

This large and growing outflow of dollars 
Which have not come home indicates that 
Wwe are noncompetitive. If our goods were 
not overpricéd relative to world markets, 
most of these dollars would have been used 
to buy from us. 

How has it come about that the United 
States, the greatest industrial Nation in the 
World, has become a high cost producer? 
The answer to this question requires an 
examination of the changing economic and 
Political situation in the world. 


HEIGHTENED FOREIGN COMPETITION; REDUCED 
TARIFF BARRIERS —~ 
In recent years we have seen a breakdown 
in the colonial system which for two cen- 
turies had integrated the underdeveloped 
and industrial nations into an economic unit. 
At the same time we find a resurgence in 
the industrial nations. Europe and Japan 
have replaced their war-torn plants with 
new, modern, efficient ones. During World 
ar IT they were unable to continue to sup- 
Ply the export markets which they had built 
up around the world. We filled the gap. 
Now they want their export markets back 
Whereas we are determined to hold onto 
them and even to expand our exports, 
In the past two decades while these sweep- 
1 g changes were taking place, we have rap- 
aly reduced our tariff rates. They are now 
more than 75 percent below 1930 levels and 
&verage only a little more than 10 percent 
In all dutiable items. These reductions, 
Which have been made under the Trade 
Agreements Act, will be extended under ad- 
tration proposals, whién call for fur- 
er across-the-board tariff cuts in another 
major step toward complete free trade. 
10 According to prevailing theory, free trade 
Supposed to maximize economic efficiency 
ugh extension of the principle of the 
division of labor. 
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TARIFF REDUCTION THEORY BASED ON UNREAL- 
ISTIC ASSUMPTIONS 


This is a fine theory and sounds very plau- 
sible in the classroom. Unfortunately, few 
proponents of free trade realize that its ap- 
plication will advance economic efficiency 
only if all the assumptions upon which it is 
based are met. The necessary conditions in- 
volve a free market in essentially all the con- 
tacts and relations between nations. 

For example, there should be: 

1. No embargo or tax on raw material ex- 
ports: 

2. No world cartels or commodity agree- 
ments; 

3. No immigration restrictions; 

4. Similar tax burdens and laws governing 
business in all countries; ‘ 

5. A completely free market in currency 
exchange; 

6. No overriding defense requirements; and 

7. Fimally, no government subsidies for the 
economies of the trading partners. 

No one of these conditions is fully met 
even in the free world today, and the one 
single factor of exchange controls and pegged 
rates. is sufficient to bring consequences not 
intended by the free trade theory. 

By way of example: When six nations in 
Europe decided to form the European Eco- 
nomic Community (the Common Market), 
they found that they could not accept free 
trade without taking account of the assump- 
tions underlying the theory. 

As a consequence, the Rome Treaty pro- 
poses the free and unrestricted movement 
of workers from country to country, and the 
equalization of indirect costs to producers 
so that fringe benefits, social taxes and the 
like will not make a producer noncompeti- 
tive in one country as compared to others 
in the Market. 

They also had to recognize exchange prob- 
lems. The only practicable answer was 
“gradualism,” for too rapid an adjustment 
would have brought. undesirable and unnec- 
essary hardships—unemployment and eco- 
nomic dislocation, 


IMPORTANCE OF STABILITY 


Another matter important in regulating 
world trade is stability. There is consider- 
able doubt that, given a free choice, people 
everywhere would choose maximum efficien- 
cy, because the highest division of labor, to 
get maximum efficiency, also maximizes in- 
stability and risk. Communities, companies 
and even individuals find it desirable to 
spread the risk, to diversify. The maximum 
international division of labor would not 
necessarily be the most desirable state in 
the economic relationships between nations, 

Stability is becoming an increasingly 
prominent objective for our own American 
society, although nfaximum stability would 
be stagnation. We need constructive change 
at such a rate that it ‘will not cause undue 
hardship. The adjustments that are re- 
quired in foreign trade relations are no ex- 
ception; while our foreign competitors stand 
still in the race for improved productivity. 

A second way in which we might regain 
competitiveness would be for foreign wage 
rates to rise rapidly so that unit costs over- 
seas would match our own. 


This would be an almost ideal solution. 
Foreign workers would realize rapid increases 
in purchasing, power, broadening their mass 
markets. This, however, is only daydream- 
ing or at most shows promise only in the 
distant future. It is true that in recent 
years the percentage increase in wages in 
Central Europe has been larger than in the 
United States. But this is of small comfort 
when the absolute gap remains so large. For 
example, if wages in Germany at 75 cents.an 
hour should increase 10 percent, it would add 
only 7½ cents per hour to the labor cost. In 
the United States a 5-percent increase on a 
$3 wage means a 15-cent-per-hour increase. 


This is little remedy on a short-term basis. 
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Another alternative would be to have re- 
ductions in prices, both of labor and prod- 
ucts, in this country. 

A very neat solution would be to have all 
wages and prices reduced by a constant frac- 
tion, say 25 percent, as of some particular 
morning. Obviously, with the monopoly 
power which resides in big labor, which year 
in and year out has won wage concessions in 
excess of productivity, we are not likely to 
obtain any wage rate reductions. So this 
method offers no possibility as a practical 
solution, 7 : 

There is a way. however, in which the 
same purpose might be accomplished with- 
out affecting the wage and price relation- 
ships in this country. This would be to 
readust the exchange rate between the dol- 
lar and other currencies. Last summer a 
responsible Swiss financier estimated that 
the dollar would sell at more than 25 per- 
cent discount relative to the Swiss franc on 
a free market basis. Were this to happen, we 
would get a readjustment downward of our 
wage rate and prices relative to that of the 
other countries of the world. In a free mar- 
ket, the exchange rate adjustment would 
continue until our products on the average 
had become competitive again in world mar- 
kets and the total dollar outflow was roughly 
balanced by the inflow. 


WEAK GOLD POSITION BLOCKS NATURAL EX- 
CHANGE BATE ADJUSTMENT 


If this solution is so easy and sound, why 
hasn't it been done? It hasn't been done 
and isn't being contemplated because of the 
large short-term foreign claims against our 
gold. 

If the dollar were trading at a substantial 
discount relative to gold in foreign markets, 
these dollars would be tendered as claims 
against our gold. If we did not repudiate 
our promise to supply gold at $35 per ounce, 
we might well lose all of our gold supply 
and still be short of meeting our commit- 
ments. 


A primary factor in our negative balance 
of payments in recent years has been our 
foreign aid. The data on our foreign ob- 
ligations indicate that we cannot and have 
not been able to finance this level of charity. 

In the early days of the Marshall plan, 
practically all of the aid dollars were spent 
in the United States and thereby at least 
supported jobs in this country. As industry 
was rebuilt overseas, less and less of the aid 
dollars have been spent here, until by 1959 
only about 30 percent came back to support 
American jobs, If we are going to continue 
this massive international dole, the least we 
could do is to require that all of it be spent 
in the United States so that it will support 
jobs in this country and not add to the 
problem we now face in our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. 


DO WE HAVE THE FORTITUDE TO FACE REALITY? 


At this critical time we need to face reality. 
We must recognize the importance of a 
strong, vigorous U.S. economy as a bulwark 
of the free world, and take the necessary 
steps to maintain our strength. 

To this end we should above all ayoid fur- 
ther Government deficits and monetary in- 
flation. Only by displaying the kind of 
monetary integrity and fiscal responsibility 
which we for so long have preached to others 
can we hope to prevent further loss of con- 
fidence in the dollar and the probability of 
a run on gold. 

Secondly, we must reshape our foreign 
trade policies. Any continued foreign aid 
should be in terms of goods, for which we 
have excess capacity, not in dollars. We will 
need to maintain orderly markets for our 
domestic production to safeguard jobs, until 
we can adjust to the point that we are 
again competitive. We must maintain a 
sound footing ourselves if we wish to re- 
main the pivot man in the free world. 
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À If Lincoln, Like Kennedy, Had Invited 


“Guidance” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
issue of muzzling the military“ is re- 
ceiving much attention these days. A 
lighter side of the issue was presented 
in today’s New York Times by the able 
correspondent, Arthur Krock. It might 
be termed “A Whimsical Exercise in 
Group-Think”’: 

Ir LINCOLN, LIKE KENNEDY, HAD INVITED 

“GUIDANCE” 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, January 29.—President Ken- 
nedy's statement at last week’s news con- 
ference that even the highest civilian offi- 
cials and military officers should circulate 
their proposed speeches through the Gov- 
ernment for “guidance,” as he did his state 
of the Union message, has happily brought 
to light an anonymous paper on this sub- 
ject, worthy of having been inspired by 
Bob Newhart’s idea of how Madison Avenue 
would have edited the Gettysburg Address. 
The anonymity is attributed to the con- 
tinued presence of the author in the State 
Department's “speech-guidance group.” 

The work is a speculation of interdepart- 
mental comments Lincoln could have re- 
celved on the address if he and it were 
contemporary with present times and the 
“guidance” system. There is room here for 
only the subjoined few of these might-have- 
been guidelines, which seem less imagina- 
tive than they would have before the Sten- 
nis subcommittee assembled: 

Comments by the State Department. 
(1) The phrase “brought forth on this con- 
tinent," while technically correct, implies 
that the United States feels it owns the 
entire territory. This conflicts with our 
hemisphere policy and should be changed 
to “an area bounded on the north by 49 
degrees N. latitude,” etc., etc. 

(2) The use of “dedicate” five times is 
tautological, which should be corrected by 
the alternate use of apotheosize Since 
“nation” is a popular term without basis in 
international law member state” should be 
Substituted. On the other hand, “our poor 
power” implies self-admission that the Unit- 
ed States is not a major power, and the Secre- 
tary has directed the staff to work on a sub- 
stitution. “The world will little note” in- 
vades the Department's statutory assignment 
to make such evaluations; substitute “There 
probably will be only a few people who will 
note,” etc. , 

(3) The requirements of international 
harmony call for the elimination or modifica- 
tion of phrases such as “conceived in lib- 
erty,” “created equal.“ “birth of freedom,” 
“Government of * * * for * * * and by 
the people," etc., because a number of our 
member states do not believe in liberty, free- 
dom or equality and would properly take of- 
fense. The same objection applies to the 
words under God." And. “conceived,” 
“brought forth” and “new birth” are open to 
interpretation among some of our NATO 
allies as offensive references to some recent 
irregular goings-on in their high official and 
motion-picture circles. 

1 MORE GUIDANCE 


Other department commitment: (1) The 
Department of Defense urged the elimina- 
tion of “We are now engaged in a great civil 
war.” The passage recalls to the people the 
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cost of our Military Establishment, particu- 
larly undesirable in this budgetmaking pe- 
riod, The words should be changed to “We 
have entered upon a period of civil uncer- 
tainty involving fairly high mobilization.” 
For the same reason “brave men, living and 
dead,” “honored dead“ and so on are ul 
chosen; they unnecessarily call popular at- 
tention to a byproduct of war the people 
don't like. And “all men are created equal” 
must be excised because it is objectionable 
to the Air Force. 

(2) The Navy Department deplored the 
misleading impression, created by stress on 
land operations, that there were no engage- 
ments at sea. It proposed mention of air- 
sea rescue. The Department of Commerce 
reported it would take years to coordinate 
the interests of all its units so that they 
could be safeguarded in the address, but 
meanwhile had compiled 253 suggested edi- 
torial changes. The Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare (joined by State) 
asked that the speech be postponed until it 
could locate all its officials with titles con- 
veying supreme authority. 

(3) The Budget Bureau proposed the ad- 
dress be turned over for complete revision 
to a working group from State, Defense, 
Treasury, Post Office, Labor, and Commerce, 
explaining the Bureau did not seek member- 
ship on the group because it could make 
whatever changes it chose later. Mean- 
while, however, Budget counseled against 
figures of specific commitment such as 
“Fourscore and 7 years ago’’—advising “A 
number of years“ instead—against “we can- 
not hallow this ground“ as in conflict with 
Secretary Freeman's plan, and reminded the 
President that only Congress can “highly 
resolve“ —or resolve“ at all. 

If the luck of the United States is holding. 
the anonymous author of this paper is still 
in the State Department. 


Don't Relax Legislative Hand on 
Pursestrings 


~ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr, Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to call attention 
to the very timely editorial which ap- 
peared in the Williamsport Sun-Gazette 
of January 23: 

Don’t Revax LEGISLATIVE HAND ON 

PURSESTRINGS 


The most dramatic proposal of President 
Kennedy's state of the Union message was 
his request for standby presidential author- 
ity to reduce personal income tax rates to 
combat business downswings. 

The idea of granting discretionary author- 
ity to the President to cut taxes in hard 
times is favored by many economists. It 
was recommended last year by the Commis- 
sion on Money and Credit. 

This is a proposal which may have merit, 
for high taxes won't help our economy re- 
cover when it runs into a depression. Tem- 
porary tax cuts at such a time might prove 
to be a stimulant to private business. 

However, Congress can handle tax cutting 
as easily as it deals with tax levying. Both 
jobs belong to it. Whatever merit, there- 
fore, there may be In the idea of temporary 
tax adjustments can be realized without 
relaxing the hand of Congress on the Na- 
tion’s pursestrings. 
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The Federal Constitution deposits with the 
National House of Representatives the power 
of levying taxes. We ought not to tamper 
with that provision. 

If, in the opinion of the President, a fluc- 
tuation in the national economy warrants 
cutting personal taxes, let him first convince 
Congress of the wisdom of such action. 
Under this system of checks and balances, 
we can expect to enjoy the benefits of the 
President’s new idea without weakening our 
constitutional form of government or giving 
up the protection that comes from a co- 
equal Congress. 


Railroad Buying and Our National 
Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted tò me, I am inserting in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix an 
article by John W. Scallan, president of 
the Pullman-Standard Corp., entitled 
“Railroad Buying and Our National 
Prosperity,” carried in the January-Feb- 
ruary 1962, issue of Railway Materials 
and Equipment, of Chicago, a fine na- 
tional magazine for railway executives. 

As Mr, Scallan underscores dramat- 
ically, the national economy is depend- 
ent to a measurable extent on the rail- 
roads and the huge amounts of goods 
and services which the railroad com- 
panies, taken as a group, purchase from 
other companies each year. 

Some idea of just how much this 
market has shrunk can be gained by 
realizing, as Mr. Scallan points out, that 
this was a $3 billion a year market only 
a short time ago and now it is well be- 
low the $2 billion a year mark. This is, 
as he emphasizes, a terrific loss to the 
general economy and is severe in terms 
of jobs in many, many industries. 

As I have asked before, and as I in- 
tend to ask again, how long can we allow 
the plight of the railroads to be subor- 
dinated in Congress? We must put the 
problems of the railroads on a priority 
basis, for thousands of jobs are at stake, 
not only on the railroads, but in many, 
many industries which have depended 
upon railroad purchases for their profit. 
I congratulate Phil Murphy, the editor 
of Railway Materials and Equipment. 
for carrying this article and other arti- 
cles which underscore vividly the prob- 
lems of this vital industry and of all 
those industries which serve the rail- 
roads. 

The article is as follows: 

RAILROAD BUYING AND OUR NATIONAL 

PROSPERITY 
(By John W. Scallan) 

When a $3 billion market shrinks. over a 
period of years, to well below $2 billion the 
repercussions on the overall economy of our 
Nation are bound to be severe. Such a loss 
in market has been suffered by the railway 
supply industry since World War II. 

I submit that this situation is a serious 
threat to our national prosperity on the basis 
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that all segments of the economy are tied in 
together; and when one becomes weakened, 
the entire structure is threatened. 

At one time the railroads were widely 
known as the 20-percent industry because 
they purchased approximately 20 percent of 
the Nation's steel; 20 percent of our timber, 
coal, brass, copper, metal products, lubri- 
Cants, rubber, and a host of other items. 

However, in more recent years, particularly 
Since World War H. the industry might prop- 
erly be called the $2 to $3 billion industry 
because the railroads, from 1946 to 1957, con- 
Sistently spent from $2 to $3.5 billion per 
year for plant, equipment and supplies. In 
6 of those 12 years, their purchases exceeded 
83 billion. 

But what has happened since the $3 bil- 
lion year of 1957? 

In the 4 years, 1958-61 (1961 estimated), 
the average spent by class I railroads for 
equipment, roadway and structures and ma- 
terials and supplies (except fuel) was $1,- 
791,534,000 annually. 

For the first half of 1961, available figures 
show that railroad capital expenditures were 
down 22.9 percent as compared with 1960— 
in actual figures about #102 million. Ex- 
Penditures for equipment were off 23 percent 
and for roadway and structures 24 percent, 
as compared with 1960. 

Estimates for all of 1961 indicate that 
Capital expenditures of the class I railroads 
may be 29.3 percent below the previous year's 
figure—a drop of almost $269 million in this 
item alone. z 

REDUCED RAILWAY PURCHASES HURT PEOPLE 


Now, It is not difficult to translate the 
above figures into terms of lost employment 
in railway supply manufacturing plants 
around the country. When railway orders 
are reduced or postponed, we are forced to 
lay off workers and curtail expenses in every 
Possible way. When workers are laid off and 
Production facilities are mothballed in our 
industrial tommunities, local retail and 
Wholesale trades are adversely affected. 
Thus, the fires of recession are fucled. 

In short, when you remove a billion dol- 
lars, or three-quarters of a billion, or even 

a billion, from circulation in our econ- 
omy someone ls bound to get hurt—in fact, 
many people and many concerns have been 
hurt badly. Because one of the vitally im- 
Portant sparkplugs of our economy (the 
railroads) has been in recent years, 
Our national “motor” has lost a good deal of 
Power. 

It is interesting to note precisely what 


Ustrial centers are affected by an increase 


Or a decrease in railway purchases. Re- 
cently, the Railway Progress Institute, in 
Preparing to testify before the Senate Com- 
Mittee on Commerce, conducted a quickie 
Survey of the entire railway equipment and 
Supply industry. With a 46 percent return 
on a simple questionnaire, it was found 
that 914 production facilities of the supply 
industry are located in 468 cities in 45 
States. 

A concentration of plants in our Nation’s 
Sreat industrial areas was apparent. One- 
hundred and twenty-five plants were located 
in the area; 76 in the New York 
City and northern New Jersey area; 43 in the 
Pittsburgh area; 39 in the St. Louis-East St. 

area; 21 in Cleveland; 19 in the Kansas 
City area; 18 in Los Angeles and a like num- 
: in northwestern Indiana; 17 in Detroit; 
8 in Buffalo; 15 in Philadelphia; 13 in Mil- 
Waukee; 12 each in Birmingham-Bessemer, 
timore, Bridgeport-New Haven, and Min- 
Reapolis-St. Paul; 11 each in San Francisco, 
cinnati, and Houston; 8%in Louisville; 6 
each in Columbus, Indianapolis, and Sharon- 
— Pa.; and 5 each in Denver, Hunt - 
ston, W. Va.; Memphis, Pueblo, Rochester, 
and Toledo. 
tnt is in these important industrial areas 
at any curtailment of railway purchases 
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hits first; and conversely, any increase in 
purchases is felt quickly as our plants get 
busy on railroad orders. 

I think it significant that so many of the 
plants of the railway equipment and supply 
industry are located in industrial areas where 
there has been a disturbing amount of un- 
employment recently. The Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security of the Department of 
Labor, in its April 1961, report, listed 17 
major cities m the continental United States 
as having substantial and persistent labor 
surplus, Our industry has plants and pro- 
duction facilities In 11 of these 17 cities. I 
know that we have been forced, by the re- 
cent dearth of railway orders, to contribute 
to that unfortunate situation. 


SPENT RAILROAD DOLLARS FAN OUT THROUGH 
OUR WHOLE ECONOMY 


My entire business life has been spent in 
the railway carbuilding business, and it is, 
therefore, natural that I think in terms of 
freight cars when trying to measure the ef- 
fect of railway purchases on our national 
economy. Some time ago I asked our own 
purchasing department to make a study of 
all the people who supply carbuilders, the 
companies which supply all the materials 
and parts that go into the manufacture of 
freight cars—box, refrigerator, flat and pig- 
gyback cars, coyered hoppers, tank cars, all 
kinds of special cars. My purpose was to de- 
termine how quickly railroad dollars spent 
on new cars would fan out through the en- 
tire economy. 

I confess that I was amazed by this check 
of where the major items used by carbuild- 
ers come from. For instance, steel products 
are made in 27 States. We customarily think 
of steel as coming from a few great industrial 
centers like Pittsburgh, Gary, and Youngs- 
town. Yet we find that fabricators of steel 
items for freight cars are located all over 
the country. They make the underframes; 
the coupler, the brake beams, the wheels, the 
sides, ends, roofs, and doors of boxcars; the 
truck frames, bolsters, and springs; the draft 
gears, the rivets, bolts, nuts, washers, nails, 
and screws, plus other items that must be a 
part of any freight car. 

And, of course, the same is true for the 
lumber that goes into the floors and linings 
for boxcars; the rubber products that go 
into door seals, air brake hose and snubbers; 
the paint and chemicals, the lubrication 
products, the cotton and cotton ‘products, 
the aluminum and alloy metals that are 
being used more and more in freight-car 
construction, | These items are manufac- 
tured, not only in the major Industrial areas, 
but in many cities in many States. 

Bear in mind, too, that I am speaking 
only of the items that go into railway 
freight car construction and not the raw 
materials that go to make up these items. 

Now, multiply all of these products by 


100,000 cars a year (the number mentioned 


by most railroad men as necessary to 
modernize the Nation's car fleet), and you 
can readily imagine what a stimulant such 
production would be to industry, employ- 
ment and local prosperity in almost every 
State in the Union. 

Very much the same story could be 
wrepped around any other major item on 
the railroads’ shopping list; with locomo- 
tives, yards, centralized traffic control, sig- 
nals, track, shops, terminals and sọ forth. 
In every case, the dollars spent by the rail- 
roads quickly fan out through our entire 
economy, providing jobs and payrolls in 
literally hundreds of communities in our 
land. 

I mentioned earlier that the Railway 
Progress Institute recently made a quick 
check of the entire railway equipment and 
supply industry. Two simple questions 
were asked: (1) Where are your production 
facilities located and how many employees 
are now working in each plant? (2) how 
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many people were employed in these same 
plants in your maximum production year 
since World War II (1946)? 

On the basis of the initial 46-percent re- 
turn on this questionnaire we determined 
that there has been an average reduction of 
29.5 percent in employment in the 914 rail- 
way supply plants for which figures were 
made available. 

Another illustration of the amazingly 
widespread effect of railway purchases on 
business in this country is to be found in 
the records of individual railroad purchasing 
departments. One large railroad recently 
showed us its current vendor list. It 
contained the names of 4,452 supplier com- 
panies located in 721 cities in 40 States, plus 
19 cities in two Canadian Provinces. Just 
one railroad normally buys the products or 
services of more than 4,000 suppliers—and 
we have more than a hundred class I rall- 
roads in this country. 

Well, I think the point has been made, 
All of these figures illustrate the far-reach- 
ing effect of railway purchases on the Na- 
tion's economy, particularly on those indus- 
trial areas which of late have been plagued 
with unemployment, The figures show, I 
think, that the dollars spent by the railroads 
for cars, locomotives, physical facilities, ma- 
terials, supplies, and fuel, immediately per- 
meate the whole industrial structure of our 
country; provide payrolls and jobs in almost 
every State; and power a chain reaction of 
prosperity and progress throughout our 
world of business. 

This, then, is the problem. And, of course, 
it is only a reflection of the problems that 
beset the railroads themselves. I need not 
outline here the discouraging statistics on 
decreasing share of transportation market, 
shrinkage in freight car fleet, loss of revenues 
and smaller return on net capital invest- 
ment. One fact will serve to point up what 
effect these problems have on the national 
prosperity: in 1960 the average number of 
employees of class I railroads was approxi- 
mately 780,000, down 43 percent under 1946, 
What more need be said? 

What I have outlined here, of course, really 
presents nothing that anyone connected 
with the railroad industry does not already 
know. But I do hope that it does make 
everyone more aware of the large stake that 
our railroad supply industry, and in turn 
the economy of this country, has in the 
railroads’ well-being. We are a large indus- 
try. We employ almost as many as the rail- 
roads themselves, It is therefore a matter 
of enlightened self-interest that we suppliers 
give all the help possible to our customers 
in the fight for freedom from those regula- 
tory burdens and tax policy inequities— 
placed on them by local, State, and Federal 
governments—which have frustrated so 
much progressive effort on the part of the 
whole industry. 

And if the State and Federal Governments 
are so concerned about unemployment, as I 
am sure they are, it should be a matter of 
enlightened self-interest on their part to 
realize that the righting of a few simple, but 
important, legislative wrongs could put a lot 
of people back to work almost overnight. 

EQUIPMENT DEPRECIATION RATE UNDER 
3 PERCENT 


Take the matter of depreciation. We sup- 
pliers are admittedly vitally interested in 
getting Washington to shorten the tax write- 
off period for new investment. We believe 
that such an action would stimulate the 
railroads to start buying a lot of equipment 
which is sorely needed to upgrade the fleet, 
as well as a vast amount of other purchases 
necessary for railroad plant modernization. 

Railroad depreciable property, in general, 
is assigned a most unrealistic long life by 
the Internal Revenue Service. Freight cars, 
for example, must be depreciated over pe- 
riods up to 35 years, with a consequent de- 
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preciation rate of well under 3 percent. This 
slow rate of recovery has made it difficult for 
railroads to obtain financing for the new 
equipment badly needed to keep the in- 
dustry efficient and up to date. Since freight 
cars, like everything else, cost about four 
times as much today as they did in the 
thirties, this kind of tax treatment forces 
our customers to use the depreciation al- 
lowances from several old cars to meet the 
current payments on a single new one. 
But the -disparity between the original 
base of depreciation and the current cost of 
equipment is only one part of the overall 
depreciation problem. Another factor which 
must be considered is that of economic ob- 
solescence. Because of the vast amount of 
technological adyancement made by the 
industry since World War II, a substantial 


percentage of the present day freight car 


fleet is, in truth, economically obsolete. 

Through research, invention and develop- 
ment in the supply industry, new concepts 
of material handling methods have been ap- 
plied to railroad equipment. The means for 
recovering traffic lost to other forms of 
transport and for capturing new business 
are available in the many new types of freight 
cars developed in recent years. But an un- 
realistic depreciation policy makes it dif- 
cult, if not impossible, for the railroads to 
purchase these new products. It is a frus- 
trating situation because the railroads’ low 
net earnings do not produce enough funds 
to buy equipment which would place the 
industry in a position to increase earnings. 

In recent years the supply industry has 
produced all kinds of new freight cars. 
These include: boxcars with 30-inch cushion 
travel, wide-door boxcars, full-door boxcars, 
60-foot boxcars (84-foot cars are on the 
drawing boards), all kinds of aluminum cars, 
stainless steel covered hoppers, extra large 
tank cars, center-dump covered hoppers, pig- 
gyback flatcars, bi- and tri-level auto rack 
cars, container cushion cradles, skeleton cars 
for containers, pressure vessel tank cars, me- 
chanical refrigerator cars, and a whole host 
of lading protection device cars. * 

And why all of these new types of equip- 
ment? For one reason only. The railroads 
have become more and more alert to the ma- 
terial handling problems of their customers, 
the shippers. In short, America’s railroads 
have become more and more marketing 
conscious. 

TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES WASTED THROUGH 
LOW DEPRECIATION 


All of these recent products of research 
and development attest to the fact that the 
interdependent rallroad and supply indus- 
tries have not been lagging in their efforts 
to progress technologically. And I have been 
using only the example of the freight car. 
The same technological advances have pre- 
vailed in the passenger-car field, in locomo- 
tives, signals, right-of-way, and other 
facilities. 

But what good are all these developments 
if America’s railroads are to be hamstrung 
in the effort to do a successful marketing 
job because they are not financially able to 
purchase the proper tools in the needed 
amounts. 

Certainly today, in the rapidly changing 
dynamics of transportation, service life and 
depreciation rates cannot be judged properly 
in terms of physical exhaustion of assets 
alone (although when it is considered that 
automobile rack cars are traveling as much 
as 10,000 miles per month, compared to less 
than 1,400 miles for the average freight car, 
depreciation rates should be changed on that 
basis alone). 

Consideration must also be given to the 
factors of obsolescence and useful economic 
life. Depreciation rates must be based on 
present experience and expectations rather 
than on past history. Private enterprise 
cannot be expected to make the large invest- 
ments required in the railroad plant if de- 
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preciation deductions are geared to periods 
double and eyen triple those justified by 
economic efficiency. 

But so much for depreciation. There are 
other battles to be fought and won before 
the railroad industry, and the railroad sup- 
ply industry, can really do the efficient job 
of which they are inherently capable, and 
can thereby enjoy the economic health to 
which they should be entitled. 

I need not outline here the absurd Govern- 
ment policy inequities that plague the rall- 
road industry. Nor need I go into a descrip- 
tion of the Magna Carta for Transportation 
or the legislative proposals contained there- 
in. That document is, I am sure, familiar 
to every responsible person in either the rail- 
road or supply industry. 

No, rather than take up your reading 
time in describing these proposals, I would 
prefer to alert you to be ready for action 
when this program comes before the Con- 
gress. The climate appears to be good for 
some degree of remedial legislation. I be- 
lieve the public is more prorailroad minded 
than in any time of history. 

But we—all of us, railroader and sup- 
plier—must be ready for a fight. To be right 
will not be enough in this battle. We will 
have to be right in vast numbers. And in 
partnership, the railroads and their suppliers 
can produce those vast numbers. This is the 
type of crusade labor and management can 
work together on. Family and friends can 
be enlisted in the cause. 

We must take a page from 1958 when the 
railroad and the supply industries stood 
shoulder to shoulder to win passage of that 
year’s Transportation Act and continue our 
cooperative efforts until the legislation need- 
ed for this great segment of the economy 
is an accomplished fact. 


Representative Arends and the Reserves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lems concerning the maximum and in- 


telligent utilization of our Reserve 


Armed Forces have been brought home 
by the calls to active duty of the past 
several months. 

Representative LESLIE ARENDS, of II- 
linois, the ranking senior minority mem- 
ber of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, is one of those who have been giv- 
ing particular attention to these prob- 
lems and has suggested that the com- 
mittee study the Reserve situation in all 
of its ramifications. _ 

With reference to his proposals, I 
would like to submit an editorial taken 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
Monday, January 15, 1962: 

REPRESENTATIVE ARENDS AND THE RESERVES 

Although the military Reserves of this 
Nation are certainly useful, they might be 
made more so. Representative ARENDS, Re- 
publican whip and member of the House 
Armed Services Committee, therefore is on 
sound ground with his demand for an ex- 
haustive study by the committee of the en- 
tire reserve program, which involves both 
National Guards and reservists. 

“We do not presently have a fully efficient 
reserve force in a complete state of readiness 
and it is imperative that remedial action be 
taken at the earliest possible date,” Mr. 
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Arends says. His opinion seems well sub- 
stantiated in light of the recent call-up. The 
readiness potential, of which so much had 
been said, was not nearly as high as is 
desirable under present world conditions. 

President Kennedy spoke last May of al- 
most doubling the Army's strength bin- 
creasing the potential of the Reserves. If 
Congress carefully studies the lessons of the 
call-up and ponders expert military testi- 
mony, it should find ways to approach the 
goal Mr. Kennedy set. 


Kennedy Demands for Power May Be the 
Epitaph for the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as it be- 
comes increasingly clear what the ad- 
ministration has in mind in the way of 
a strictly planned and controlled. econ- 
omy we had better be warned that it 
may mean the end of the America we 
have known. If the social planners who 
evidently direct the President's thinking 
are successful in substituting Washing- 
ton bureaucracy for the free enterprise 
system, we will have taken the final 
plunge into a socialistic state. 

Difficult as it may be to believe, the 
President and his advisers simply do not 
understand a free society economy. 
What makes this whole thing more 
amazing is that one of the architects 
of the new order upon whom the Presi- 
dent evidently leans is Walter Heller 
whose ideas for a planned economy, the 
same he is now trying to impose on the. 
United States, failed in Germany and 
ignoring his advice the West German 
Republic, giving full reign to private 
enterprise has made one of the most 
remarkable economic comebacks in his- 
tory. 

This Congress faces a tremendous 
challenge in saving the American way 
of life in face of the pressures by the 
administration to experiment with total 
planning and total controls. I hope we 
have the courage to resist this attack on 
our free competitive system which has 
given more opportunity to more people 
than any other system devised by man. 

The following article from this week's 
U.S. News & World Report shows how 
far the administration has gone and 
plans to go in changing our system: 
Goat FOR UNITED STATES: PLANNED ECONOMY, 

KENNEDY STYLE 

What Kennedy planners have in mind is 
becoming clearer. 

Big need, in their view, is to make the 
U.S, economy more “flexible,” able to adjust 
faster to new conditions. 

Their answer: Let Washington manage 
things, more and more. A 

A managed economy, with overall direc- 
tion from Washington, is being proposed by 
President Kennedy. 

If Congress agrees, there will be flexible 
taxes, flexible public works, flexible un- 
employment insurance. 

There will be, in addition, control over 
Wages and prices by official persuasion, not 
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by law. Supply and cost of money will be 
controlied as now. 

Into this pattern fits a more aggressive 
use of antitrust laws. 

All of this, then, is to be fitted into some- 
thing called the national-income budget. 
This type of budget, employing a different 
measure of Government income and outgo, 
is to approach balance well before the United 

tates approaches full employment; to move 
out of balance when and if unemployment 
rises. 

To fight recessions President Kennedy is 
asking Congress now for power to do the 
following things if recession threatens: 

1. Cut taxes of all individuals, tempor- 
arily, by $5 billion. 

2. Order a big stepup in Federal spend- 
ing on public works. 

3. Increase unemployment benefits for 
Millions of jobless workers. 

The new measures would give the Presi- 
dent more power than ever before to coun- 
ter swings in business activity. 

President Kennedy could spur consumer 
buying by ordering a tax cut for everyone. 
To perk up construction and building, he 
Could order the spending of up to 62 billion 
for public works. If unemployment became 
“widespread,” the President could proclaim 
an extended period of jobless benefits for 
hundreds of thousands of unemployed. 

Once business began to pick up, the Presi- 
dent could slow down public works spend- 
ing—or halt it entirely. 

GETTING GOING 


The new requests for authority fit into 
President Kennedy's aim of “getting the 
country going again.” 

To achieve this, the President believes 
there must be more direction of the econ- 
omy by Government. National goals are be- 
ing set. Federal planning is reaching out to 
2 N more and more activities. For exam- 

e: 

Wage formulas are now being put forth by 
the White House. They take the form of 

general guidelines” for private wage and 
Price policies. 

It is recommended that wage gains in in- 
dustry generally should be limited to in- 
creases in overall industrial productivity“ 
the rate of output and efficiency of industry. 

Since the end of World War II, productiv- 
ity of all industry has gone up an average of 
about 3 percent a year. 

Under the official “guidelines,” then, in- 
dustries generally are expected to hold wage 

ases to 3 percent a year. 

Pricing policies of business and industry, 
too, are affected. 

Under the guidelines, industries that show 
à larger-than-average gain in productivity 
7 W to reduce prices. To illus- 


Say an industry increases its productivity 
6 percent a year. That industry, it is recom- 
mended, should hold wage increases to 3 per- 
cent, and cut the prices of its products. 

NOT-SO-NEW IDEAS 

Wage-price formulas are the latest evi- 
dence of the trend toward more “guidance” 
Of the private economy. 

Actually, far-reaching moves have already 
been taken. 

the area of national goals. The Ken- 
edy administration has already set two 
Major targets: 

Economic growth of the United States 
Should be increased to 4% percent a year in 
the 1960's. 

Unemployment should be brought down to 

Percent of the labor force by mid-1963— 
and then reduced further. 

The overall aim is to achieve a state in 

men and machines all across the coun- 

y are fully employed. 

President Kennedy, in his Economic Re- 
rere just submitted to Congress, estimates 

t total output of goods and services at 
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the end of 1961 was “short of potential” by 
more than $25 billion. 

That calculation reveals another new kind 
of planning: measuring what the country is 
actually producing compared with what it 
could turn out if it operated at peak levels. 

Walter Heller, the President's chief eco- 
nomic adviser, calculates that a fully em- 
ployed U.S. economy in 1963 would produce 
$620 billion worth of goods and services—$100 
billion more than in 1961. 

That is not put forth as a goal for the 
United States. But it is held to provide 
some useful guides to policy. 


SECTOR BY SECTOR 


If some sectors of industry are found to be 
operating far below potential, Government 
policies and programs are to be developed to 
increase the performance. 

You find dozens of examples of this kind of 
action. 

Consider the field of investment in plant 
and equipment by business. The lag in this 
kind of spending in recent years, compared 
with major countries in Europe, has been 
one factor in the slower rate of growth in 
the United States. 

President Kennedy has now come up with 
a tax credit plan covering investment in 
modern machines and equipment. In addi- 
tion, depreciation rules are being revised to 
give businessmen more incentive to buy new 
equipment. 

Planners have found dozens of areas 
around the country where men and ma- 
chines are idle: Result: A new Federal pro- 
gram—with Federal direction and control— 
for redevelopment of these areas. 


JOB TRAINING 


Officials see that thousands of workers each 
year are displaced by mechanization and 
automation. Result: President Kennedy 
has requested authority to set up a new 
manpower-training program, 

It's much the same in the case of young 
people without work. Government planners 
find 1 million young Americans out of a 
job, and they see 26 million young workers 
entering the labor market in the 1960's. 

To get these people trained and on the 
job, adding their contribution to economic 
goals, then, is seen a Federal responsibility. 
Result: The President has asked Congress 
to pass a ‘Youth Employment Opportunities 
Act.” 

URBAN AFFAIRS 


The problems of cities are another ex- 
ample. The Government has developed a 
program to help cities tear down slums. 
There is another program for helping cities 
fight air pollution. Aid for mass-transit 
systems is now being proposed. To head 
up the whole operation, President Kennedy 
is now calling for a new Cabinet-level post— 
the Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing. 

It all adds up to a growing role for the 
Government in the affairs of cities. 

President Kennedy wants authority to 
make broad reductions in tariffs, Recog- 
nizing that some U.S. workers and com- 
panies might be hit hard by the resulting 
inflow of imports, the President is now 
proposing new Federal programs to give 
financial assistance to those hurt by foreign 
imports. 

Antitrust laws are being applied more 
vigorously. One example: The Justice De- 
partment is now investigating whether banks 
in New York have gotten together to fix 
charges on business loans, 

New wrinkles are showing up in official 
efforts to shape the pattern of interest 
rates. Officials, for the first time, are at- 
tempting to hold up short-term interest 
rates In order to keep capital from flowing 
abroad to seek a higher return. Such capital 
outflows add to this country's balance-of 
payments problems. 
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At the same time officials are trying to keep 
long-term interest rates low. Reason: Low 
long-term rates make it easier for businesses 
to borrow money to build plants and for 
States and localities to raise the money to 
put up schools, build highways. 

THE NEW-STYLE BUDGET 


Planners are using the national income 
budget" to get a better idea of the impact 
of Federal spending and taxes. 

This budget blends tax and spending 
figures with estimates of total output of 
goods and services. Adjustments are made 
for differences in timing between the flow of 
funds, as show in the cash“ budget of the 
Government, and the actual impact of taxes 
and spending. 

For example, if the Government orders 
10,000 trucks, defense contractors may take 
on workers and buy materials before the 
Pentagon writes a single check. The trucks 
may me be delivered before—or after—final 
payment is made. 

The Government's regular budget would 
show the spending when payment was made. 
The “national income budget" records the 
value of the trucks as work progresses. This 
is considered to be a more precise measure 
of the effects on business activity of the 
truck order. 

Government officials, thus, have a new 
“tool” to use when charting the effects on 
business of Federal spending and taxes. 

And so it goes in one field after another. 

More and more, the American economy is 
becoming a planned economy—with direc- 
tion from Washington. 


Lack of Gumption ` * 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


or } 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 16, 1962 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I submit this ed- 
itorial from the Antelope Valley Ledger- 
Gazette of January 19, 1962. 

The basic thread of the editorial— 
the need for quick, decisive action in a 
time of peril—must be an essential cor- 
nerstone of our national policy: 

If ever there was a time when a nation 
ought to be thinking in terms of military ac- 
tion to settle some dust important to us, it 
is now. -How we Americans got this air of 
quiet detachment and disinterestedness is 
beyond us. 

One day we are hell bent to send our 
money, our young people, and our Socialist 
do-gooders unto all the world. The next day 
when we ought to be sending out military 
forces no one with nerve enough can be 
found. 

The Dominican Republic is showing signs 
of reverting to terror—terror mind you that 
is instigated by adults and carried out by 
children, just the kind of terror we would 
expect Communists to mastermind. 

A show of power, and a landing force of 
U.S. military units would settle the matter 
of maintaining peace there so quickly that 
it would make everyone's head swim. 

But no one seems to have the guts. 

President Sukarno of that rabble of Indo- 
nesia is acting like Nehru of India and says 
he is about to bring peace to Dutch holdings 
in New Guinea. This is a made-to-order 
situation for Uncle Sam to say “Hold on a 
minute, we happen to patrol that bit of the 
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world and we will not have any military 
action without our sanction.” And we can 
do it, too. And we have a vital interest. We 
have put a lot into the Philippines, and they 
lay “Just beyond.” 

But have Uncle Sam’s gutless wonders said 
anything?—not insofar as the American 
people know, and they certainly have the 
right to know. And they have the right to 
feel that where the peace can be kept with 
a show of force that we will keep it, even 
if it does mean waving a gun. Rest assured 
that everywhere the Russians maintain the 
peace that the locals know that it is done 
with a gun. All they have to do is to step 
out into the street and take a look at the 
local monument to liberation. It usually 
carries a figure of a Russian soldier in his 
greatcoat waving a tommygun—very strik- 
ing against the sky—and very salutary in 
effect. 

Cuba is slowly putting together a military 
force that will in time upset things but good 
in the Caribbean, but are we doing anything 
about this cancer right at our door? Not a 
thing. And again our gutless wonders sit in 
Washington D.C, and wring their hands. 


For some reason they cannot get it into 


their small heads that things work out the 
way we want them to work out—not the way 
we think they ought to work out if wishing 
would make it so. Americans are the great- 
est of wishful thinkers in this nuclear age if 
we take the action of our Government as any 
measure. 

They will be wiped out—and if we do not 
get a change soon—we will go with our 
“leaders.” à 

Almost daily the newspapers report ex- 
perts predicting that the Communist world 
is about to split—even our President has 
stated that all is not well within the Russian 
Empire, 

But have you thought of what this means? 
What this split is about? 

The issue is between winning the world 
through “peaceful coexistence,” or through 
direct military action, not whether the Rus- 
sians will dominate China, or China domin- 
ate Russia. In either event the Western 
World (that's us) is scheduled for the fight 
of its life—and as of now we ain't fightin’— 
which chills us to the bone. 

If China has her way we will be at war 
as soon as she can determine the date. And 
once at war Russia will be close behind be- 
cause she is Communist. If Russia has her 
way, and peaceful coexistence wins out and 
we keep losing, peacefully, as we do every 
day, in Laos, Cuba, Conao, Dominica, New 
Guinea, Goa, and Algeria, China will fall in 
behind, because she is Communist. 

So if you are one who thinks we can 
throw our tommyguns on the refuse pile 
when China and Russia take each other on 
in dialectic arguments, have another think, 
for it is the same thing as the political 
arguments Americans haye—they are Ameri- 
cans still. 

It is reported in Human Events of January 
20 that “President Kennedy is so popular 
that he dare not even try to put through 
Congress this year the radical program for 
which he campaigned. The folks at home 
think of him as—to use J.P.K.'s own words 
the ‘father of Caroline’; and as a simpatico 
young man struggling with a sea of troubles. 
‘Folks just have to sympathize with any 
President when the burdens of office seem 
more than one man should carry’"—so ran 
the perceptive analysis of Ted Lewis, Wash- 
ington bureau chief of the New York Daily 
News, on Jan 9.5 

We care not a whit about how “simpatico” 
President Kennedy is. If he cannot do the 
job it will do us no good to weep about his 
sea of troubles—for his sea of troubles is our 
sea of troubles also, and we are not about to 
sink In that sea with him if we can help 
it. 
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The road to Hell is paved with good inten- 
tions; many are the fine young men who 
were unable to do the tasks they started out 
to do, and were shunted aside by someone 
more able—no one cried himself to sleep 
over such “injustices.” It is accepted as part 
of life in a free nation where everyone has 
the right to try to gain the top that a sweet 
young man also has the right to fail and 
slip back to his proper level. 

So, Americans, stop weeping for J.F.K. for 
the bell that is tolling also tolls for us. 

WV. 


Analysis of “My Life on the Blacklist“ 
Article by Ring Lardner, Jr., in the 
Saturday Evening Post, October 14, 
1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
October 14, 1961, edition of the Saturday 
Evening Post, Screenwriter Ring 
Lardner, Jr., makes a dramatic attempt 
to cast himself in the role of a martyr 
for having served a prison term as a re- 
result of his contemptuous defiance of 
Congress during Committee on Un- 
American Activities hearings on the 
motion picture industry in 1947. His 
article, entitled “My Life on the Black- 
list,” is replete with false and misleading 
inferences. about the Communist con- 
spiracy, and it completely ignores the 
compelling reasons which prompted the 
congressional investigation of the film 
capital. Mr. Lardner now admits that 
he was a member of the Communist 
Party at the time he appeared before the 
committee, but claims that he broke with 
the party in 1950. His continued active 
support of Communist causes and 
ideology up to this day strongly indicates 
otherwise. 

I sent a lengthy, documented reply to 
the Lardner article to the editors of the 
Saturday Evening Post, but was advised 
by them that space limitations permitted 
the publication of only part of my re- 
marks. For the benefit of my colleagues, 
I include the full text of my reply to Mr. 
Lardner in the RECORD: 

ANALYSIS OF Mr LIFE ON THE BLACKLIsT"— 
ARTICLE BY RING LARDNER, JR., IN THE SAT- 
URDAY EVENING POST, Ocroser 14, 1961 
In an article in the October 14, 1961, issue 

of the widely circulated Saturday Evening 

Post, Ring Lardner, Jr., has engaged in the 

fantastic attempt to create “heroes” out of 

a group of identified Communists, including 

himself, who were discharged from employ- 

ment in the Hollywood motion picture 
industry. 

Lardner's heroes“ are writers, directors, 
producers, technicians, and other employees 
in the motion picture industry, who, accord- 
ing to solid evidence obtained by the com- 
mittee, were simultaneously members of con- 
cealed and conspiratorial Communist cells 
formed by the Communist Party for the pur- 
pose of promoting subversive Communist ob- 
jectives within the industry. 

It is significant that Lardner's heroes do 
not include the sizable number of em- 
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ployees of the industry who were lured into 
membership in the Communist Party, who 
eventually left it in disillusionment and dis- 
gust, and who subsequently alerted the pub- 
lic and the industry to the designs of the 
Communist conspiracy by their forthright 
testimony before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Lardner’s eulogies are for those, like him- 
self, who have refused to disclose whether 


‘they have been and still continue to be mem- 


bers of the conspiracy when questioned un- 
der oath before the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

Lardner treats with scorn the eminent 
screen director, Robert Rossen, who accord- 
ing to Lardner “conceded that ‘no one indi- 
vidual can even Indulge himself in the luxury 
of individual morality’ and proceeded to spill 
into the record all the names he could think 
of" during testimony before the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. Mr. Rossen, who 
appeared as a witness before the committee 
on May 7, 1953, did indeed declare that a 
previous refusal to respond fully to com- 
mittee questions was based on what he con- 
sidered to be individual morality” and he no 
longer felt he could indulge himself in that 
luxury. It is interesting, however, that Mr. 
Lardner carefully restrained from giving the 
full context of Mr. Rossen's remarks which 
puts the testimony in an entirely different 
light: 

“I don't think, after 2 years of thinking, 
that any one individual can even indulge 
himself in the luxury of individual morality 
or pit it against what I feel today very 
strongly is the security and safety of this 
nation.” 

Needless to say, there is also absolutely 
no reference in the Lardner article to Robert 
Rossen's testimony regarding the immorality 
of communism and the methods by which 
the Communist Party exploited Rossen and 
his important position in the motion pic- 
ture industry during his 10 years of party 
membership. Mr. Rossen had in fact testi- 
fied that the Communist Party sought, 
though its members in the motion picture 
industry, to build the power of the party in 
Hollywood and eventually influence the very 
films which were made. He also showed how 
Communists already within the industry 
were used to recruit new party members, and 
how the prestige and financial success at- 
tained by party members in the industry were 
utilized to further the basically subversive 
Communist objectives in Hollywood. 

It might further be noted that Rossen's 
double role as party member and motion 
picture director netted the Communist Party 
no less than $40,000—which is Rossen's esti- 
mate of his direct financial contributions to 
the party and its front organizations. Holly- 
wood was characterized by the committee in 
1951 as “one of the principal sources of funds 
for the Communist Party of the United 
States.”* It is regrettable that Lardner's 
Saturday Evening Post article provides no in- 
formation on the extent of the Communist 
Party's financial gain as a consequence of 
Lardner's own party membership while he 
drew a $2,000 weekly salary from the motion 
picture industry. 

Lardner's major heroes are the so-called 
Hollywood Ten—a group of motion-picture 
writers and directors, including himself, who 
were subpenaed to appear before the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in 1947, 
were questioned by the committee on the 
basis of such solid evidence as their own 
Communist Party registration cards, but re- 
fused to answer any questions pertaining 
to present or past membership in the Com- 
munist Party. The 10 were subsequently 
convicted of contempt of Congress and in 
1950 began serving prison terms after the 
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U.S. Supreme Court refused to review the 
lower courts’ decisions. Lardner also pleads 
the cause of hundreds of others whose lives 
have been scarred, he maintains, because 
they have been denied employment in the 
Motion-picture industry as a result of (1) 
their failure to answer questions on Com- 
Munist Party activities when subpenaed as 
Witnesses before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, or (2) even though never 
Witnesses, their silence after being identified 
as Communists by former fellow conspirators 
in sworn testimony before the committee. 

Lardner extols the recalcitrant witness 
Froup for having resisted “assaults on free- 
dom of thought” by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities which he claims is in- 
truding on traditionally private “beliefs and 
associations" in the realm of a “political 
activity.” 

While the courts, including the highest 
Court of this land, have found to the exact 
Contrary in decisions respecting the commit- 
tee's inquiries in the field of Communist sub- 
version, the falsity of Lardner’s position can 
be demonstrated simply by reference to the 
testimony of another member of the Holly- 
Wood ten. 

Motion Picture Director Edward Dmytryk 
Must have qualified for Lardner's “hero” 
Category when he went to jail with the rest 
Of the Hollywood ten rather than respond to 
Committee questions in 1947 regarding his 

unist activities. But Dmytryk cer- 
tainly fell from grace when he reappeared 
Ore the committee on April 25, 1951, for 
then frankly, discussed the Communist 
Operation in Hollywood of which he (and 
‘dner) had been an integral part. Mr. 
Dmytryk does not rate mention in Laruner's 
article in the Saturday Evening Post. Yet 
here ts what Mr. Dmytryk had to say re- 
Sarding the chief purposes of the Communist 
ty in the Hollywood motion-picture in- 


“The first one was to get money. Holly- 
ts is a very wealthy community, and it 
a great source of capital. 
The next one was to get prestige. 
And the third and most important one 
Was, through the infiltration and eventual 
g over of Hollywood guilds and unions, 
to control the content of pictures, The only 
Way they could control the content of pic- 
ures was to control studios, and the only 
Way they could do that was to completely 
Over the guilds and the unions.” 
i Mr. Dmytryk’s reasons for disclosing the 
dentity of fellow Communists within the 
{notion~picture industry are also pertinent 
view of Lardner’s sneering portrayal of 
— onal investigators of subversion as 
nanordained confessors” who require wit- 
mn 20 to become “informers” and compete 
n namedropping as a “penance” for “past 
Political misconduct.” 
Dio member of the Committee had asked Mr. 
= ytryk whether the test of crédibility of 
Witness purporting to be a former Commu- 
“tne WHO has changed his opinions would’ be 
Cire willingness to name names, places, and 
thy stances surrounding such member- 
P.” Mr, Dmytryk replied: 


That is why I am 
it. I think if a man says that he is 
— that the Communist Party is a 
7 Verstve or criminal organization, that he 
Ttainly shouldn't mind giving names. 

1 ‘I know that there have been comments 
3 mean by the Communists but even 
that = certain progressives and lberals— 
1 * People who talk are in effect informers. 
tibeard that so much that I went to the dic- 
and looked up the wprd. An in- 

former, roughly speaking, is a man who in- 
When against colleagues or former colleagues, 
are engaged in criminal activity. I 
think the Communists, by using this word 
aten people, are in effect admitting they 
engaged in criminal activity. I never 
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* 
heard of anybody informing on the Boy 
Scouts.” 

Mr. Dmytryk's reasons for refusing to an- 
swer questions during his first appearance 
before the Committee in 1947 are also inter- 
esting. He had left the Communist Party 
in 1945, he said, but he had not broken com- 
pletely with the Communists until 1950. He 
had been persuaded that the party in this 
country was not a menace, while at the same 
time he believed the Committee on Un- 
American Activities was improperly invad- 
ing the field of free speech and free thought. 


The subsequent step-up in the cold war, the 


outbreak of actual Communist military ag- 
gression in Korea, together with revelations 
of Communist espionage by individuals act- 
ing “for love of the party” convinced Mr. 
Dmytryk that a party encouraging such ac- 
tions “is treasonable.” “I do believe,” de- 
clared Mr. Dmytryk in 1951. the 
Communist Party is conspiratorial, subver- 
sive, and even in certain cases treasonable.“ 

In contrast, Ring Lardner, Jr., writing in 
1961, refuses to describe the Communist 
Party as anything more than a “political 
activity"— 

“s + in whose ranks I had found some of 
the most thoughtful, witty, and generally 
stimulating men and women of Hollywood. 
I also encountered a number of bores and 
unstable characters, which seemed to bear 
out Bernard Shaw's observation that revolu- 
tionary movements tend to attract the best 
and the worst elements in a given society.” 

Lardner unfortunately is less frank with 
the American public than he has been when 
he writes for the Communist press, as will 
be demonstrated later. First, however, some 
important findings regarding the true nature 
of the Communist Party should be recalled 
in view of Lardner's semantics serving to 
glorify the Communists. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
and its predecessor, the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, have conducted 
investigations and hearings with respect to 
the Communist operation in the United 
States ever since 1938, and published com- 
mittee findings beginning as early as Janu- 
ary 1940 have warned the Congress and the 
American people that the Communist Party 
was, in essence, “a foreign conspiracy masked 
as a political party.” z 

In 1950, the Congress of the United States 
passed the Internal Security Act, thereby 
setting up certain registration and disclosure 
requirements for the Communist Party and 
its front organizations in an effort to protect 
this Nation from the torial and de- 
ceptlre practices of the Communists, In the 
preamble to this act, which states the neces- 
sity for the legislation, there is a finding by 
the Congress of the United States that the 
“Communist dictatorship of a foreign coun- 
try” has established and utilizes in various 
countries “action organizations which are 
not free and independent organizations, but 
are sections of a worldwide Communist or- 
ganization and are controlled, directed, and 
subject to the discipline of the Communist 
dictatorship of such foreign country.“ These 
local organizations, the Congress also found, 
“endeavor to carry out the objectives of the 
world Communist movement by bringing 
about the overthrow of existing governments 
by any available means, including force if 
necessary, and setting up Communist totali- 
tarian dictatorships which will be subservi- 
ent to the most powerful existing Commu- 
nist totalitarian dictatorship” (50 U.S.C. 
781). 

Under the authority of this Internal Se- 
curity Act, a newly created quasi-judicial 
Government agency, the Subversive Activ- 
ities Control Board, held hearings to deter- 
mine whether the Communist Party of the 
United States could properly be designated 
as a Communist-action organization as 
above described and thereby become subject 
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to requirements to disclose its membership, 
finances, etc. 

After extended proceedings, during which 
the Communist Party was afforded such ju- 
dicial safeguards as the right to present 
testimony and documentary evidence and 
cross-examine Government witnesses, the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, on April 
20, 1953, found the Communist Party to be 
a Communist-action organization within the 
meaning of the Internal Security Act. The 
Board declared that: 

“Upon the overwhelming weight of the 
evidence in this proceeding, we find that 
|the Communist Party] * * is substantially 
directed, dominated and controlled by the 
Soviet Union, which controls the world 
Communist movement * * * and that [it] 
operates primarily to advance the objectives 
of such world Communist movement," 

The Board also found that the Communist 
Party “* * * has and does at the present 
time teach, advocate, and carry out activi- 
ties having for their objective the overthrow 
of the U.S. Government and other govern- 
ments which are designated as ‘imperialist’ 
by the Soviet Union, pursuant to directives 
of the Soviet Union, all for the purposes of 
defending and protecting the Soviet Union 
and of establishing in the United States 
(and other countries) a dictatorship of the 
proletariat patterned after that in the So- 
viet Union.” 

Members of the Communist Party con- 
sider the allegiance they owe to the United 
States as subordinate to their loyalty and 
obligations to the Soviet Union,” the Board 
further determined. It also had something 
to say on the subject of misrepresentation 
of the Communist Party as a purely domes- 
tie political activity, which is instructive in 
view of such misrepresentation in the Ring 
Lardner article: 

“Since the late 1930's, when it was faced 
with adverse legislation * * * [the Com- 
munist Party] has become increasingly dili- 
gent and resourceful in its efforts to appear 
as a domestic political party while continu- 
ing its subservience to the Soviet Union.” 
(Subversive Activities Control Board, docket 
No. 51-101, report and order, April 20, 1953.) 

On June 5, 1961, the Supreme Court of 
the United States handed down a decision 
upholding the constitutionality of the basic 
registration and disclosure provisions of the 
Internal Security Act. The decision, which 
resulted from ilong-drawn-out litigation 
brought by the Communist Party to avold 
compliance with the act, also gave judicial 
recognition and sanction to the general find- 
ings by the Congress and the specific find- 
ings by the Subversive Activities Control 
Board regarding the true nature of the 
Communist Party of the United States. Jus- 
tice Frankfurter, who wrote the majority 
opinion, referred to Congress findings that 
the world Communist movement establishes 
action organizations in various countries 
dominated from abroad to bring about the 
overthrow of existing governments and em- 
ploying methods ‘of infiltration and secretive 
and coercive tactics. He then declared: 

“It is not for the courts to reexamine the 
validity of these legislative findings and re- 
ject them. are the product of 
extensive investigation by committees of 
Congress over more than a decade and a 
half. * * * We certainly cannot dismiss them 
as unfounded or irrational imaginings. * * * 
And if we accept them, as we must, as a 
not unentertainable appraisal by Congress of 
the threat which Communist organizations 
pose not only to existing Government in the 
United States as a sovereign, independent 
nation—if we accept as not wholly unsup- 
portable the conclusion that those organiza- 
tions ‘are not free and independent organi- 
gations, but are sections of a worldwide Com- 
munist organization and are controlled, di- 
rected, and subject to the discipline of the 
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Communist dictatorship of [a] * * foreign 
country,’ * * * we must recognize that the 
power of Congress to regulate Communist 
organizations of this nature is extensive.” 

Although he dissented from the majority 
opinion on other grounds, Justice Douglas 
accepted the specific findings of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board, regarding 
the Communist Party with these words: 

“The Subversive Activities Control Board 
found, and the court of appeals sustained 
the finding, that petitioner, the Communist 
Party of the United States, is ‘a disciplined 
organization’ operating in this Nation ‘under 
Soviet Union control’ to install ‘a Soviet- 
style dictatorship in the United States.’ 
Those findings are based, I think, on facts; 
and I would not disturb them.” 

An attempt has been made by Ring Lard- 
ner, Jr., to appear as a champion of consti- 
tutional liberties in his refusal to testify 
frankly before the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities in 1947. “I had taken the 
position,” Lardner writes in the Saturday 
Evening Post, “that, while public servants 
are answerable to the people, citizens can- 
not be summoned, in the absence of even 
an allegation of an Illegal act, to account 
to government for their beliefs and associa- 
tions—matters that have traditionally been 
an American’s own business.” Although 
Lardner admits that he lost the “arguments” 


Lardner’s chronicle, the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities—or the inqulsitors 
and “unordained confessors” as he refers to 
the committee—is made to appear destruc- 
tive of civil liberties. 

Lardner offers his readers a stirring quota- 
tion from a U.S. Supreme Court decision 
which he fails to explain was rendered in 
1943 with respect to the refusal of a member 

religious sect to salute the American 
flag. But he refuses to remind his readers 
of a number of important Supreme Court 
decisions directly involving the power of 
Congress to investigate and legislate in the 
field of Communist activities and the effect 
of such inquiry upon the Communists’ first 
amendment rights such as free speech, 
peaceable assembly or association. 

The majority of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
for example, in an opinion handed down on 
June 8, 1959, in the case of Barenblatt v. 
United States, upheld the contempt con- 


amendment. The Court found that Congress 
had “wide power to legislate in the field of 
Communist activity in this country, and to 
conduct appropriate investigations in aid 
thereof,” a power which, the Court said, 


ment of the United States by force and vio- 
lence, a view which has been given formal 
expression by the Congress.” Observing that 
“this Court in its constitutional adjudica- 
tions has consistently refused to view the 
Communist Party as an ordinary political 
party,” the Court concluded that “the bal- 
ance between the individual and the govern- 
mental interests here at stake must be struck 
in favor of the latter” (360 U.S. 109). 
Those equipped with the facts regarding 
the Communist Party's operation in Amer- 
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ica, and in the Hollywood motion picture 
industry in particular, can only be repelled 
by Ring Lardner’s narration of how he and 
other identified Communist writers, actors 
and directors continued over the course of 
more than 10 years to trick the motion pic- 
ture as well as the television industry into 
employing their services. Lardner’s boast- 
ful account of how he and other identified 
Communists continued to maintain con- 
nections and make a comfortable living in 
our Nation’s entertainment industry by em- 
ploying ever-changing allases and go-be- 
tweens; maintaining bank accounts in their 
false names and eyen registering in hotels 
under false names will not be admired as a 
kind of Robin Hood bravery. It will be 
greeted with the same scorn Americans hold 
for the shady dealings of underworld rack- 
eteers. 

It is hardly by inadvertence that Mr. Lard- 
ner fails to inform his readers that he pur- 
sued his admittedly cloak and dagger activ- 
ities despite finding by the courts that his 
discharge from the motion picture Industry 
was justified. When Mr. Lardner was dis- 
charged from Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
Corp. following his conviction for contempt 
of Congress, he sued the film company. Al- 
though a jury awarded him damages, the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Ninth Oir- 
cuit on November 9, 1954, held that Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox was justified in discharg- 
ing the writer under the “good conduct” 
clause of his contract; the court held he had 
violated the contract by having been found 
guilty of contempt for refusal to tell the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
whether or not he was a member of the Com- 
munist Party (216 F. 2d 844). The Supreme 
Court of the United States refused certiorari 
on February 15, 1955 (848 U.S, 944) and de- 
nied a rehearing on March 14, 1955 (348 U.S. 
965). This denial of certiorari and of a re- 
hearing had the effect of upholding the de- 
cision of the court of appeals that Lardner 
was justifiably discharged. 

The only newsworthy aspect of the Satur- 
day Evening Post article by Ring Lardner, 
Jr., is his public admission that he was in- 
deed a member of the Communist Party 
when he was summoned to appear as a wit- 
ness before the Committee on Un-American 
Activities in 1947. Almost lost in his 
rhetoric about his alleged concern for con- 
stitutional liberties is another admission 
that his refusal to answer committee ques- 
tions at that time was also based on the fact 
that the relationship between members of 
the Communist Party had been a confiden- 
tial one. This is certainly a euphemistic 
reference to the secret and conspiratorial 
nature of the Communist Party operation, 
but an important admission nevertheless. 

Lardner's admissions demonstrate that the 
committee was correct in believing that 
Lardner possessed information which, if 
presented to the committee in sworn testi- 
mony, would assist the Congress in studying 
possible legislative measures to counteract 
the subversive efforts of the Communist con- 
spiracy. Unfortunately, Lardner as a Com- 
munist did not supply any information 
which would be helpful to the committee, 
the Congress and ultimately to the American 
people. 

Lardner alleges in his Saturday Evening 
Post article that he terminated his member- 
ship in the Communist Party when his con- 
tempt case was lost (in 1950). But he 
evades explaining his disaffiliation—declar- 
ing the matter had no particular pertinence 
to this story—and proceeds to deceive the 
American public with a completely distorted 
picture of the Communist operation in 
Hollywood. Mr. Lardner’s credibility on the 
matter of disaffiliation remains to be estab- 
lished, particularly in view of his publicly 
recorded activities in behalf of the Com- 
munists, both before and after the year 1950. 
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On October 30, 1947, when Ring Lardner, 
Ir, appeared as a witness before the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in Wash- 
ington, D.C., his Communist Party registra- 
tion card for the year 1944 was read into 
the record. Public records cited at that 
time also attested to Lardner's service in 
the party’s complex network of front or- 
ganizations. These organizations included 
the Hollywood Writers Mobilization; the 
American Youth for Democracy; the Civil 
Rights Congress; the American Friends of 
Spanish Democracy; Veterans of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Brigade; League of American 
Writers; Artists’ Front To Win the War. 

Subsequent to Lardner’s appearance as a 
witness, and in the course of the commit- 
tee’s continuing investigation into Commu- 
nist operations in the California area, Lard- 
ner's role in the Communist Party was sworn 
to by a total of 15 witnesses. These individ- 
uals for the most part were motion picture 
employees and one time bona fide party 
members who had personally associated 
with Lardner in party activities in Hollywood 
in the 1930's and 194078. 

Screenwriter and former Communist Rich- 
ard Collins told the committee in 1951 that 
Lardner had been one of the Hollywood 
Communists instrumental in importing the 
Communist Party line into the Screen 
Writers Guild during and after World War 
II. This important union was actually un- 
der the complete control of the Communists 
for a period,- testimony before the commit- 
tee revealed, Two other witnesses, Charles 
Daggett and George Glass, who were mem- 
bers of the Screen Publicists Guild in Holly- 
wood, testified regarding Ring Lardner's ef- 
forts to recruit them into the Communist 
Party. Both had agreed to attend party 
meetings on Lardner’s persuasion. Mr. 
Glass told the committee that he hoped 
“whatever legislation this committee rec- 
ommends” would make it impossible for 
Communists to obtain recruits under false 
pretenses as to the real nature of the party. 
Mr, Glass said: 

“Persons with humanitarian instincts can 
get trapped into something of that nature 
very easily when it is presented to them in 
that kind of candy coating such as we got 
at Mr. Lardner's house. We were served 
communism on a democratic platter” (tes- 
timony, p. 2492). 

In the years immediately following Lard- 
ner's 1947 appearance before the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, Communist 
publications record his continued public 
activity in behalf of Communist-front or- 
ganizations such as the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, the National Council of the Arts, Sci- 
ences and Professions, and its chapter in 
Hollywood These activities, reported for 
the period 1948-49, are quite understandable 
in view of Lardner’s admission in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post that he was still formal- 
ly enrolled in the Communist Party of the 
United States. However, if Lardner actually 
left the Communist Party in 1950, as he 
claims, it is dificult to believe that disaml- 
lation also involved “disaffection” in view 
of his statements in Communist publications 
after 1950 and his activity in behalf of front 
organizations of the Communist Party also 
subsequent to that date. 

In view of Lardner’s obvious knowledge 
of Communist Party practices and tech- 
niques, he cannot claim to be one of the 
innocent dupes which usually make up the 
bulk of supporters of a deceptive Commu- 
nist-front operation. He knows that Com- 
munist fronts extend the Communist Party's 
subversive influence into segments of our 
population which would not knowingly abet 
a Communist enterprise; that they provide 
a base for recruitment of additional party 
members and for utilizing the prestige and 
funds of non-Communists for party pur- 
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Poses. The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities noted in its annual re- 
Port for 1951 that four of the Communist- 
front organization which have operated in 
the State of California had been able to 
Collect approximately $1 million from mem- 
bers of the Hollywood motion picture in- 
dustry, 

Just what were Lardner’s motives, there- 
fore, in continuing activity in Comunist- 
front organizations, such as the following: 

1. The west coast Communist organ, the 
Daily People's World, on September 17, 1951, 
announced that Ring Lardner, Jr., would be 
“prominent on the picketline“ which would 
form part of a mass demonstration against 
hearings then being held in Hollywood by 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. The demonstration was under 
the sponsorship of the Southern California 
Chapter of the National Council of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions, a Commu- 
nist front officially characterized as such by 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities and the Internal Security Sub- 
Committee of the U.S. Senate Judiciary 
Committee. The Los Angeles Times of Sep- 
tember 18, 1951, reported that Lardner’s 
name appeared, in connection with the 
demonstration, on a press notice issued by 
the Arts, Sciences, and Professions Council 
Which described: the committee as “sub- 
Versive.”” 

The Communist Daily Worker declared on 
November 13, 1952, that Lardner would also 
be one of the featured speakers at a recep- 
tion to be held on November 16, 1952, under 

auspices of the New York chapter of 
the National Council of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Professions. 

2. A brochure issued by the Civil Rights 

ess, New York chapter, listed Lardner 
au one of those former political prisoners 
Who invited the public to attend a reception 
Sponsored by the New York Civil Rights 
Congress in December 1952. The Civil 
Rights Congress was characterized as sub- 
Versive by the House Committee on Un- 
ican Activities and the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board also found it to be a 
unist-front organization and ordered 
it to register as such with the Attorney Gen- 
In the autumn of 1951, Lardner’s name 
had appeared as one of the signers of 
an open letter to the Attorney General of 
the United States protesting the imprison- 
Ment for contempt of court of four trustees 
Of the ball fund of the Civil Rights Con- 
Sress of New York. The open letter appeared 
88 a paid advertisement in the non-Commu- 
ist press in October 1951 with the notation 
that the advertisement was paid for by the 
Contributions of signers.” In its findings 
z ding the Ciyil Rights Congress, the Sub- 
ersive Activities Control Board had ob- 
that the organization, created and 
SStablished by the Communist Party, had 
not only raised more than $1 million for 
defense and bail for Communist Party 
leaders and members, but also employed 
Mass campaigns to arouse support for the 
Party and its policies. 

3. In 1952, Lardner endorsed a book 
ae by the Veterans of the Abraham 

Coln Brigade, which included his state- 
ment of support in its publishers’ announce- 
meet Long before 1952, the VALB had been 

ted as a notorious Communist front by the 
Utterney General, the House Committee on 
th, American Activities and its predecessor, 
ti © Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 

Vities. After extended on the 
tion, the Subversive Activities Con- 
fol Board cited the VALB as a Communist 

ont in 1955, concluding that it was di- 

ted, dominated, and controlled by the 
mmunist Party of the United States.” 
hr The Communist Daily Worker (Oct. 20, 
254) listed Ring Lardner, Jr., as among the 
distinguished personalities” who had ap- 
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peared on the program during an annual 
banquet held by the Communist-front pub- 
lication, New World Review, in October 1954, 
in New York City. Lardner and others 
“were there to pay homage to Eslanda and 
Paul Robeson,” the Daily Worker revealed. 
The Communist-front character of the 
sponsoring publication, New World Review, 
has been the subject of official findings by 
the Subversive Activities Control Board, the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties and the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

5. Ring Lardner, Jr., appeared as a fea- 
tured speaker at a propaganda rally held un- 
der the auspices of the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee in Newark, N.J., on 
December 10, 1955. Numerous notices in the 
Communist Daily Worker proclaimed Lard- 
ner would be a speaker at another rally 
scheduled under the auspices of the Emer- 
gency Civil- Liberties Committee in the 
Bronx, New York, on October 19, 1956. 

The organization was officially character- 
ized as a Communist-front organization by 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities and the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee. The House committee, in its 
annual report for 1958, noted that the avowed 
purpose of the organization “is to abolish 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities and discredit the FBI” and that it 
has also “repeatedly assisted, by means of 
funds and legal aid, Communists Involved in 
Smith Act violations and similar legal pro- 
ceedings.” 

(6) Lardner authored a book review for the 
December 1956 issue of Mainstream, which 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
characterized in its 1958 annual report as 
a monthly cultural and literary organ pub- 
lished in New York under the auspices of 
the Communist Party. In his book review, 
Lardner made the following interesting ob- 
servations regarding the television program 
based on the experiences of Herbert Phil- 
brick, former FBI undercover agent within 
the Communist Party: 

“But faking in television assumes much 
more serious proportions than this. 

“Or, to take the most flagrant example of 
all, ‘I Led Three Lives’ states at the beginning 
of each episode that it is based on the true 
experiences of Herbert Philbrick as a police- 
spy in the Communist Party. Yet each story 
is conceived and sold, at fiction rates, to the 
producers by a professional writer in the 
same way that he might sell an episode to 
‘Lassie’ or ‘Superman’. Mr. Philbrick, on 
whose credibility as a witness men have been 
sent to jall, earns a tidy income from an out- 
right lie, repeated in his name each week. 
Theoretically, the Communist Party of Mas- 
sachusetts could sue fer gross libel, but it 
would have to find a court dedicated to the 
rare principle of equal justice for all * * * 

“The networks have not yet offered their 
facilities to the Communist Party to reply 
to the fraud called ‘I Led Three Lives.“ 

7. Lardner appeared as a featured speaker 
in New York City on December 6, 1961, at 
a rally under the joint auspices of the New 
York Council To Abolish the House Un- 
American Activities Committee and the 
Youth To Abolish the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. The National Com- 
mittee To Abolish the Un-American Activities 
Committee, of which the New York council 
is a branch, and the Youth To Abolish the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
have been cited by the HCUA as created and 
directed by the Communist Party. 

The above-described activities are hardly 
consonant with disaffection from the Com- 
munist Party. But they are entirely con- 
sonant with Lardner’s statements to the 
Communist Party newspaper, the Worker, 
which were published on March 18, 1956, 
some 6 years after his alleged disaffiliation 
from the party appartaus. 
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In a lengthy letter to the editor of the 
Worker, Lardner referred to himself as an 
“American Marxist” and manifested a con- 
tinued deyotion to the cause of the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States and the 
world Communist movement which it serves. 

For those unfamiliar with the internal sit- 
uation of the Communist Party as of March 
1956, it should be noted that Communists in 
the United States and throughout the world 
were debating the merits of their past ac- 
tions—following the lead of Nikita Khru- 
shchev who had roundly denounced the late 
Joseph Stalin and many of his policies in 
& “secret” speech to the 20th Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party in February 1956. 
Communists in the United States argued for 
a time on whether their role in the world 
Communist movement required a certain 
amount of friendly criticism of the Com- 
munist Party in the Soviet Union or their 
continued unwavering support and praise for 
all Soviet policies, The argument was re- 
solved later in favor of the traditional pup- 
pet role for the Communist Party of the 
United States. 

In his letter to the editor of the Worker, 
Lardner joined in this debate on the side of 
those Communists who & certain 
amount of objective criticism of the Soviet 
Communist Party. 

He demonstrated his personal concern with 
the affairs of the Communist movement in 
America through such statements as the 
following: 

“You have had some comments in your 
columns on the worldwide implications of 
the developments at the 20th Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
but what this individual reader has missed 
is an analysis of the meaning of those de- 
velopments to American Marxists and the 
Communist Party of the United States. 

“But more pertinent for American Marx- 
ists, it seems to me, is the possibility that 
we may have alienated some potentially close 
allies in an American democratic front by 
treating any expression of doubt regarding 
Soviet judicial procedure as an unforgivable 
sin.” 

It should be recalled that Khrushchev, in 
a deliberate effort to smash the Stalin idol, 
in 1956 confirmed many of the harsh facts 
about the Stalinist regime which had long 
‘been publicized by anti-Communists yet 
steadfastly denied by the Communist faith- 
ful throughout the world. In the course 
of his denunciations of Stalin as a “capri- 
cious” and “brutal” tyrant, Khrushchev con- 
firmed that the late dictator had been re- 
sponsible for the execution of thousands of 
completely innocent Communists and non- 
Communists in the Soviet Union. Trials 
were rarely granted to these hapless victims, 
whose death sentences rested solely on false 
confessions extracted from them by threats 
or physical torture, Khrushchev admitted in 
1956. Such were conducted pe- 
riodically in the Soviet Union from 1934 until 
the very eve of Stalin’s death in 1953. 

Lardner acknowledged to the Worker his 
embarrassment at the Khrushchey revela- 
tions; he stated that “American Marxists” 
had an obligation to face up to their own 
participation in, and lack of critical atti- 
tude toward, Stalin's errors. Lardner un- 
doubtedly had in mind his own signature 
on the “Open Letter to American Liberals” 
which was issued by American Communists 
and fellow travelers in 1937 and which ridi- 
culed a demand by many liberals for a com- 
plete and impartial investigation of the Mos- 
cow purge trials then in progress. Lardner 
and others had denounced any such investi- 
gation as “political intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of the Soviet Union with hostile 
intent.“ “ 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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Although Khrushchey confirmed the 
falsity of this Communist position of past 
years, what is Lardner's chief regret as of 
March 1956? His concern, as expressed in 
the Communist newspaper, is over the non- 
Communist support which the Communists 
in this country may have lost as a result of a 
harsh attitude toward non-Communists’ ex- 
pressing “doubt regarding Soviet judicial 
procedure.” 

Lardner's statement contains no criticism 
of Stalin, whose behavior was described as 
“monstrous” by his former henchman, 
Khrushchev. In fact, Lardner’s communi- 
cation to the Worker offered possible excuses 
for the late dictator's excesses: 

“Perhaps the cult of personality, as ex- 
pressed in the near deification of Stalin, was 
necessary to the unity of the Soviet people 
during the critical campaign for collectiviza- 
tion, during the great war effort so mag- 
nificently personified in his indomitable 
spirit, and during the reconstruction of a 
stricken nation in the shadow of a cold war 
threat. 

With respect to the injustices suffered by 
thousands of Soviet citizens who were physi- 
cally exterminated and the millions more who 
languished in prisons under the Stalin re- 
gime, Lardner displays a callousness which is 
completely incompatible with his pose as a 
civil liberties crusader in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 

Instead of expressing sympathy for Stalin’s 
victims, Lardner coldbloodedly confined the 
assessment of Stalin’s crimes to (1) those 
which were “necessary” byproducts of a re- 
gime which seeks the general progress, and 
(2) those which hindered the advance of 
communism. 

“It is admittedly difficult to figure out 
{Lardner wrote to the Worker] just which 
errors cited by the Soviet leaders were neces- 
sary byproducts of a fateful struggle and 
which ones may have been actual impedi- 
ments to the victory of socialism. * * * 

“The admission in Moscow that some old 
Bolsheviks were unjustly treated may raise 
the issue of whether it is an inevitable part 
of a revolutionary struggle that individual 
reputations and even lives be sacrificed to 
the general p Ebi eddy 

Such statements contrast strangely with 
Lardner's self-portrait as a civil liberties de- 
votee in the pages of the Saturday Evening 
Post. However, 2 double standard with re- 
spect to civil liberties has always been a 
special feature of the Communist Party’s 
propaganda and agitation in this country. 
Communists have ceaselessly sought to por- 
tray themselves as stanch defenders of con- 
stitutional rights supporting every repression 
of freedom that occurs under the aegis of 
communism. 

In writing to the Worker in 1956, Lardner 
referred to William Z. Foster, then national 
chairman of the Communist Party of the 
United States, as “America’s outstanding 
working-class leader.“ Lardner's words in 
behalf of the Communist bloc of nations and 
thé post-Stalin Soviet leadership, further- 
more, match the fervency of Foster’s own 
statements at this period. Lardner told the 
Worker: 

“Of course, the Dulles contention that the 
[20th Soviet Communist Party] Congress 
revealed the weakness of the Socialist world 
is ridiculous. I certainly do not question 
Mr. Allen's [Daily Worker Columnist James 
S. Allen] characterization of the Congress as 
a ‘dynamic, bold openminded approach to 
all problems, old and new. 

In the light of his declarations in the 
Communist press, Ring Lardner's alleged 
disaffiliation from the Communist Party in 
1950 obviously involved no diminution in his 
loyalty to Communist objectives. The 
American public, and the motion picture in- 
dustry which he admittedly continues to ex- 
ploit, have every reason to take a skeptical 
view of Lardner’s propagandizing as an ex- 
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Communist until he sees fit to speak frankly 

to them on the exact nature of his present 

relationship to the Communist Party— 

preferably under oath. 

AMERICAN LEFT SHOULD REEXAMINE SELF, 
Says RING LARDNER, JR. 


Dear Enrron: You have had some comment 
in your columns on the worldwide implica- 
tions of the developments of the 20th Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, but what this individual reader has 
missed is an analysis of the meaning of those 
developments to American Marxists and the 
Communist Party of the United States. I 
am made more conscious of this lack by 
James 8. Allen’s column in the Worker of 
March 4, in which he writes: 

“Marxists abroad are supposed to be em- 
barrassed by the party congress just com- 
cluded in Moscow, according to what I read 
in the newspaper. I must confess that I 
have no sense of embarrassment,” 

Well, I for one am embarrassed. It is ad- 
mittedly difficult to figure out just which 
errors cited by the Soviet leaders were nec- 
essary byproducts of a fateful struggle and 
which ones may have been actual impedi- 
ments to the victory of socialism. But this 
is not, in a primary and direct sense, our 
function. Much more urgent for American 
Marxists is the obligation to face up to their 
own participation in, and lack of critical at- 
titude toward, those errors. 

Perhaps the cult of personality, as ex- 
pressed in the near deification of Stalin, was 
necessary to the unity of the Soviet people 
during the critical campaign for collectiviza- 
tion, during the great war effort so magnifi- 
cently personified in his indomitable spirit, 
and during the reconstruction of a stricken 
nation in the shadow of a cold war threat. 
But even if that is true, it would still be 
questionable whether the American Marxist 
press should have reprinted, without qualifi- 
cation or critical commentary, so many of 
the cloying panegyrics which marred his 70th 
birthday celebration. 

And in that connection, recalling the dam- 
age done in this country through leadership 
by personality, I wonder if some of the 
rather maudlin testaments to William Z. 
Foster on his recent birthday are really the 
most mature and effective way of acknowl- 
edging the respect due America’s outstand- 
ing working-class leader. 

The admission in Moscow that some old 
Bolsheviks were unjustly treated may raise 
the issue of whether it is an inevitable part 
of a revolutionary struggle that individual 
reputations and even lives be sacrificed to 
the general progress. But more pertinent 
for American Marxists, it seems to me, is 
the possibility that we may have alienated 
some potentially close allies in an Ameri- 
can democratic front by treating any ex- 
pression of doubt regarding Soviet judicial 
procedure as an unforgivable sin. 

Again, if the Soviet-Tugoslav friction was 
occasioned at least in part by the unwar- 
ranted attempt of one Communist Party to 
dominate another, on whom did the obliga- 
tion of objective criticism rest more squarely 
than on a party detached by distance and 
immediate interest from the smoke of that 
battle? 


It is enough for Mr. Allen as a historian 
to say that the Soviet Communists are be- 
ginning “a basic reappraisal of their own 
history in the light of the new requirements 
of the transition to communism in the So- 
viet Union and the problems of assuring 
world peace.“ Was there not a very strong 
suggestion in the incomplete reports we haye 
read so far, that distortions of reyolutionary 
history had unfortunate effects in relation 
to old requirements as well? And don't we 
have to make a distinction between the 
changes of emphasis, on the one hand, which 
may alter our view of the past from one 
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historical period to another, and actual mis- 
representation of fact? 

Of course, the Dulles contention that the 
Congress revealed the weakness of the So- 
cialist world is ridiculous. I certainly do not 
question Mr. Allen’s characterization of the 
Congress as a “dynamic, bold, open-minded 
approach to all problems, old and new.” 
But if the relation of force in the world 
has so changed as to make Soviet Commu- 
nists reexamine themselves from a position 
of strength, cannot some of the strength 
and independent critical Judgment rub off on 
the American left? 

RING LARDNER, Jr. 


Committee on Un-American Activities, 
Annual Report for 1951, pp. 7 and 8. 

»The 15 witnesses and the dates of their 
appearance before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities are: Richard Collins, 
Apr. 12, 1951; Budd Schulberg, May 23, 1951; 
Frank Tuttle, May 24, 1951; Martin Berkeley. 
Sept. 19, 1951; Charles Daggett, Jan, 21, 1952; 
George Glass, Jan. 21, 1952; Sol Shor, Mar. 
12, 1953; Pauline Townsend, Mar. 12, 1953; 
David Lang, Mar. 24, 1953; Max N. Benoff. 
Mar. 24, 1953; Robert Rossen, May 7, 1953; 
Roland Kibbee, June 2, 1953; Judith Ray- 
mon, Sept. 11, 1953; Stephen Wereb, July 
1, 1955; and Virginia Viertel, June 6, 1956. 

These organizations were cited as Com- 
munist fronts by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities in its official reports 
based upon its investigations and hearings. 
The Civil Rights Congress was also subject to 
proceedings before the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, which found it to be a Com- 
munist-front organization and ordered it to 
register as such with the Attorney General. 

A reproduction of this letter is reprinted 
in its entirety at the conclusion of this 
analysis. 

The text and signers of the Open Letter 
to American Liberals may be found in the 
Communist-front publication, “Soviet Russia 
Today“ dated March 1937. 


Paul P. Pavia 
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HON. ABNER W. SIB Al. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, on January 
18, Stamford, Conn., suffered a heavy 
loss in the death of its postmaster, Paul 
P. Pavia. In tribute to the memory of 
his life of service to his community, I 
ask that the following editorial from the 
Stamford Advocate be reprinted in the 
RECORD. 

PAUL P, PAVIA 

Paul P. Pavia, who died Thursday, Was 
born in Stamford 65 years ago. It was 
probably his natural liking of all he met 
that led him into an active political and 
fraternal life. He began his public career 
by enlisting in the Navy during World War I. 
He closed it with 7 years as postmaster of 
Stamford. 

His conduct of all his offices, elected and 
appointed, was marked by a calm compe- 
tence. He was consistent in placing first 
the interest of his fellow citizens. He was 
a happy man who liked clean sports and 
good companions. He was also, in his quiet 
way, a man of courage. 

Paul Pavia was devoted to his family, his 
church and his community, He showed this 
devotion by the way he lived. He will be 
missed by his multitude of friends and bY 
the people of the community he served. 
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Postmaster Woodrow Sutton Tells Irwin 
County Story 
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HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cracker Postmaster is the official publi- 
Cation of the George chapter of the 
National Association of Postmasters of 
the United States. It is prepared and 
edited by duly elected officers, and fea- 
tures stories and articles written by the 
Dostmasters and by postal employees. 
Two thousand copies are published and 
Circulated among postmasters and key 
Post Office Department personnel in 708 
Georgia towns and cities. The post- 
Masters of Georgia have every reason 
to be proud of this fine monthly publica- 

on. 

The December 1961 issue of the 
Cracker Postmaster contains a generous 
tribute to Irwin County, Ga., located in 
my district, Postmaster Woodrow Sut- 
ton of Ocilla was called upon to sponsor 
this particular issue and the fruits of 

efforts were outstanding. 

There are four articles in the maga- 
zine relating to Irwin County which de- 
Serve commendation for their historical 
Value. There is a report of the origin 
of Irwin County, the early days of the 
County, and the progress that has been 
evident through the years. Also there 

a story about Jefferson Davis Park, 
located in Irwin County, site of the cap- 
ture of the president of the Confederacy. 
Judge James Whitley, ordinary of Irwin 
County, who has served longer than any 
Other elected official in Georgia, relates 
an early experience with Georgia’s late 
Senator Walter George. A final story 

Postmaster Sutton’s message of 
thanks. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include for the consideration 
of my colleagues in the Congress and the 
Seneral public these four articles from 

© Cracker Postmaster: 

Octtta: THe HEART OF THE SOUTH 
(By Woodrow Sutton, postmaster, Ocilla, 
Ga.) 

Tn the central section of south Georgia is 
One of the State's most productive agricul- 
t areas, Irwin County, which centers 
{nis fertile section is one of Georgia's lead- 
Ng producers of tobacco, cotton, peanuts, 
ede and truck crops, and in recent years 

vestock farming has become an important 
Part of the county’s economy. 
i It was nearly 150 years ago that the Creek 
andtlans ceded to the United States a land 
Tea between the Chattahoochee River and 
1 Syne County, bounded on the north by a 
he running from Fort Gaines east to the 
town of Isabella, bounded on the east by the 

Mulgee and Altamaha Rivers, and on the 
Feet by the Florida State line. Three coun- 

es were formed from this In territory 
and Irwin was the central of the three. 
en County was organized in the year 
th 0 and named for Gov. Jared Irwin, and 

die first census, taken the year the county 
piad Officially organized, showed some 79 
milies liying in this vast county area. 


and attract outsiders to it. 
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In 1840, two mail routes were opened in 
the county—one running from Irwinville 
to Lowndes County and the other from 
Irwinville to Pindertown in Dooly County. 
Mail was carried about once a week over 
these routes, and in most instances by horse- 
back. In 1857, another “pony” express 
route was opened from Irwinville to points 
in Ware County. 

In these early days of the county, Irwin- 
ville, which was the third county site, was 
the metropolis of Irwin. Three courthouses 
were built in the community over a period 
of 53 years. 

Located in the county, however, was an- 
other little village, the name of which had 
been changed some seven times since 1832. 
The hamlet, which the Indians had named 
Assile, then Aglie, had also become Axilla, 
Aqualil, Ochile, and finally, Ocilla. Estab- 
lished in the heart of a vast virgin pine 
acreage, Ocilla was beginning to grow ra- 
pidly from a sawmill village to an important 
trade area, centrally located in the county. 
A railroad—the Ocilla Southern—enhanced 
the community's importance as a business 
center and mail deposit center for the 
county, It soom became apparent that 
Ocilla was being pushed for consideration 
as the new county seat. 

In 1906, an important election was con- 
ducted in Irwinville to determine whether 
or not Ocilla would become Irwin’s fourth 
county site. It was a bitter contest, and one 
which attracted much attention. When the 
final returns were counted, Ocilla had been 
chosen as Irwin County's new court area. 
In 1910 the courthouse was built. 

Today, Ocilla is a city of some 3,200 popu- 
lation, outstanding for its neat appearance 
and cleanliness, and more important, the 
friendliness of its citizens. 

In competitive bid for industry, Ocilla 
points out that it is centrally located in 
the heart of south Georgia. The commu- 
nity is only 75 miles north of the Florida 
State line, 75 miles south of Macon, 125 miles 
west of the Atlantic coast, and 105 miles, 
east of the Alabama State line. This cen- 
tral position in the south Georgia area 
has been attractive to numerous salesmen 
representing Georgia and national con- 
cerns, who have settled here because of its 
accessibility to the area they serve. This 
central location, Ocillians believe, is impor- 
tant to industrialists and can mean much 
progress for the community. ; 

The city of Ocilla is governed by a mayor 
and a five-man council which meets each 
month to dispose of city business. The 
county is governed by a three-man board of 
commissioners. Assisting these governing 
bodies of the city and county a six-man 
planning commissiom—three from the 
county and three from the city—determine 
the areas which need attention and develop- 
ment. Through this arrangement, it is felt 
the area can develop more systematically. 

Numerous civic clubs in Ocilla are aiso 
devoting their attention to the growth and 
development of Ocilla. Among them are 
the Irwin County Jaycees, Ocilla Lions Club, 
Masons, Shrine Club, Ocilla Garden Club, 
and veterans organizations. These organ- 
izations center their attention on projects 
which will promote the welfare of Ocilla 
Just recently, 
through the efforts of the Irwin Growers 
Association and Ocilla Civic Clubs, Georgia’s 
first sweetpotato festival was held here. 

A greater percentage of the county’s popu- 
lation are members of the many churches in 


the area which offer spiritual sanctuary for ` 


followers of practically all faiths. Churches 
of practically all denominations may be 
found in the city of Ocilla, in the county, 
or in somes instances, in nearby Fitzgerald. 
The churches include Baptists, Methodists, 
Primitive Baptists, Church of God, and Con- 
gregational. In Fitzgerald, 10 minutes drive 
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north of Ocilla, a Catholic church and 
Jewish synagogue, have many members from 
Ocilla. 

Serving the Irwin area is a modern, well- 
equipped 24-bed hospital, built in 1953 under 
the Hill-Burton Act. The hospital, land, and 
equipment are valued at $331,327, and it is 
in the plans made possible by a trust fund, 
to add two additional wards at a cost of 
$75,000. 

Oeilla is served by four principal United 
States and State highways, the Seaboard 
Airline Railroad which connects with the 
Atlantic Coastline Railroad in Fitzgerald, 
and by two buslines. 

One of the finer attractions of the com- 
munity is the variety of recreational facili- 
ties the year around. In Cumbee Park, 
swimming and picnicking facilities are 
offered in season; in nearby Lake Beatrice, 
three additional swimming pools are avail- 
able, plus bowling alleys and skating rink, 
air conditioned for all-weather use. North- 
west of the city, Crystal Lake, a natural at- 
traction, offers acres of white, sandy beaches, 
with ample picnic and camping facilities. 

One of the State's finest nine-hole golf 
courses is located in Ocilla and two annual 
tournaments are sponsored by the golf club. 
The course, as well as the tournaments, at- 
tract numerous golfers from neighboring 
communities. In the county, numerous fish 
ponds are open to the public and the Alapaha 
River and Willacoochee Creek, which flow 
through the county, offer fishermen many 
hours of sport. In season, hunters find an 
abundance of quail, dove, deer, and duck in 
the county. 

Jefferson Davis Memorial State Park, lo- 
cated near Irwinville, marks the spot where 
Jefferson Davis, only president of the Con- 
federacy, was made a prisoner by Union 
soldiers. The park contains a statue of Da- 
vis and an attractive museum which house 
relics of Civil War days, The park attracts 
many tourists each year, 

While the city of Ocilla has gained in 
population over the past few years, its citi- 
zens have become concerned with the de- 
creasing county population. They have ac- 
cepted the challenge of combining the agri- 
cultural and natural resources of the county 
with an industrial development effort, and 
feel certain that the future of the community 
will be a bright one with the energies of its 
citizens turned to that goal. 

JEFFERSON DAVIS Park IN IRWIN COUNTY, GA., 

AND THE DATE OF JEFFERSON Davis’ 

CAPTURE 


(By Jacob A. Clements, tax collector of 
Irwin County) 


About 1 mile north of the little town of 
Irwinville, Ga., stands the hallowed spot 
where our President, Jefferson Dayis, spent 
the night of May 9, 1865. There the South- 
ern Confederacy ended. 

As is commonly known by all of those that 
study history, Jefferson Davis was traveling 
by coach from Washington, Wilkes County, 
Ga. He intended to reach some southern 
port and embark for England with his family. 
President Davis, along with the party that 
was traveling with him, decided to make 
camp and arrived at the above-mentioned 
place on May 9, 1865. 

You can well imagine how the Old South 
looked in those days. Tall, towering, long- 
leaf pines stood upon the most of this fertile 
region. Occasionally a smali farm would be 
seen from the coach windows as Mr. Davis 
and his party traveled southward. You can 
also imagine the thoughts that our Honor- 
able President had as they arrived at this 
spot of ground. We, here in the South, love 
all of the 12 months in each year; but seem- 
ingly May is one of the prettiest months that 
we have here in the South during the year. 
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As is customary when a nation is defeated 
the leader or ruler of that nation is sought 
after and captured as President Davis was. 
So, on the morning of May 10, 1865, the 
Yankees had learned that President Davis 
was located nearby. Their soldiers camped 
the night before up about Bowens Mill which 
is now in Ben Hill County. One squadron 
of the soldiers of the Northern Army arrived 
ahead of Mr. Davis so they turned back 
northward just this side of a branch or 
small stream that flows through Jeff Davis 
Park, The other squadron traveling 
southward at about this time ran into their 
comrades. During this confusion and each 
squadron thinking that the other was Con- 
federate soldiers from the South began fir- 
ing at each other, The battle was fought 
between themselves until daylight came. 
Finally, through the dim and beautiful day- 
light, the Yankees saw what they had done. 
They had been repeatedly told that Jefferson 
Davis had no one with him that was offering 
resistance. So now they were made to real- 
ize that there were those who still told the 
truth in the Deep South, and to their dismay 
they found that they had killed several of 
their own men. Soon after this, President 
Davis was captured; and the story has been 
told so many times that this humble, hon- 
orable man was captured dressed in women's 
clothing, which we are sorry to state, is so 
misleading. As President Davis was dressed 
for the early morning and it being somewhat 
cool, he was wearing a cape or a McIntosh 
as it was called in those days. Mr. Davis, 
in no way made any attempt whatever to 
disguise himself, or escape at that time or 
any other time. A Mr. Clute, a Union soldier 
who was one of the Michigan Cavalry who 
captured Mr. Davis, said that the story was 
very false. 

My father, the late Cornelious Clements, 
having just returned home on sick leave 
from the War Between the States, heard 
the firing of the Union soldiers’ rifles when 
they were shooting each other, my mother, 
the late Una Melissa Paulik Clements, who 
was the great-aunt of our esteemed post- 
master, Hon. Woodrow W. Sutton, of Ocilla, 
Ga., was a very young lady at this time. 
They did not know what the shooting was 
all about until word came that Mr. Davis 
was caputured and was being carried back 
to the North. 

A lot of the same stately, towering pines 
are still standing today on this beautiful 
spot of land. True many balls and other 
bullets have been found that were used dur- 
ing this useless fight between the Union 
soldiers. Many people from both North and 
South visit regularly this hallowed spot. To- 
day the swords of both North and South lie 
still. 

This war that took such a great toll of 
fine young men from both North and South 
was 50 useless. 

Come, visit Jefferson Davis Park and see 
the beautiful monument that stands in 
honor of Jeff Davis as well as the museum 
and buildings that have been erected on 
this beautiful spot, located about 1 mile on 
the Jefferson Davis highway north of Irwin- 
ville, Ga., the little town that was created 
about 1830. 

We do not regard this southern memorial 
as belonging entirely to the South, as today 
we are a nation that is not divided. 


SOMETHING NEW 


(By Woodrow Sutton, postmaster, Ocilla) 

Hon. James Whitley, ordinary of Irwin 
County, GA. holds the record for continuous 
service for an elected official of this State, 
according to Mrs. Bryan, director of the 
State archives and history department. 
Judge Whitley is the only ordinary most 
people living here can remember. He was 
elected in 1903 and has served continuously 


since that time. With the expiration of his 
present term he will have served 60 years, 
having opposition for this position only 
twice. 

While talking to Judge Whitley one day, 
he was discussing lawyers, past and present, 
with whom he had come in contact. A num- 
ber of years ago, he related to me, he was 
quite impressed with a young solicitor gen- 
eral of the Cordele circuit (Irwin County 
was in the Cordele circuit at that time) 
who had one of the most alert minds he had 
ever seen. He said to himself, this young 
man could, if he would apply himself, go far 
in the practice of law or in politics. This 
young man was later elevated to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Georgia, then 
was elected U.S. Senator and later served as 
the U.S. Ambassador to NATO—this man 
was none other than the Honorable Walter 
F. George, our own beloved statesman. 

Judge Whitley's philosophy could most 
nearly be described as always doing that 
little something extra above and beyond the 
duties required of him by the office he holds. 
This could well be the philosophy of all 708 
postmasters in the Georgia chapter. I try 
to remember, after a particularly hard day, 
when everything seems to go wrong; some- 
one comes to the officer after closing time, 
with what appears to be no excuse for not 
having come earlier. I remind myself of this 
poem I keep on my desk. The author is 
unknown to me. 


“JUDGE NOT 


Pray do not find fault with the man that 
limps, or stumbles along the road, 

Unless you have worn the shoes he wears, 
or struggled beneath his load. 

There may be tacks in his shoes that hurt, 
though hidden away from view, 

Or the burdens he bears placed on your 
back, might cause you to stumble too. 

Don't sneer at the man who is down today, 
unless you have felt the blow that 
caused his fall, or felt the pain that 
only the fallen know. 

You may be strong, but still the blows that 
were his, if dealt to you in the self- 
same way at the selfsame time, might 
cause you to stagger too.” 


Ir I May Say, THANK You 
(By Woodrow Sutton) 


I would like to thank the people of my 
county and town for the privilege of serving 
them as their postmaster. This has given 
me the privilege to work with the grand- 
est group of people in the world, the post- 
masters of Georgia. Thanks for the friends 
who made it possible for me, as postmaster, 
to sponsor this issue of the Cracker—thereby 
making it possible for me to appreciate the 
tremendous job Ada Cheney and Hillyer 
King are doing for our organization 12 
months of the year. Thanks for the privi- 
lege of working with officers like Fred Peter- 
son, our efficient State president, and Tommie 
Kelly, our conipetent secretary, and many 
others too numerous to mention. Thanks 
for the fellowship of traveling companions 
like Harry James, Norwood Miley, and John 
Whigham on the trip to Denver, for one of 
the most enjoyable experiences of my life 
at the national convention. Thanks for the 
golf games I have enjoyed with Wendell Leg- 
gett, Earl Tolbert, Clarence Brown, and Lu- 
ther Turner. Thanks for the wonderful new 
post office facilities provided for so many 
of our towns and the prospect of many 
more tocome, Thanks for the guidance and 
leadership of our regional officials who always 
stand ready to assist us in our day to day 
problems. Thanks to Jack Carter, Jarrett 
Pryor, Bernys Peters, and Rudolph Grimsley 
for lending me forms of which I never quite 
seem to have enough. 


We're thankful for the excellent attend- 
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ance at the organizational meeting of the 
fourth district, to see this district again 
organized, one that has furnished such ex- 
cellent leadership for our own chapter, Al- 
ton Harvey, Lonnie Jamison, and others. 
Thanks for the wonderful seafood dinner pre- 
pared by Essie and Harry Vickers for the State 
convention committee and when other mem- 
bers of the committee were unavoidably ab- 
sent, Verna Roberts, Marjorie and I were 
forced to gleefully take double portions. 
Thanks for the excellent job done by Frank 
Gallaghan, J. M. Peacock, Bob Ray, and 
Harry Vickers serving as hosts for our dis- 
trict meeting. 

I shall always be grateful to friends like 
Harry Vickers, Mark Stubbs, Louis O'Connell, 
Lannie Jamison, Frank Chappell, Harry 
James, and others whose storehouse of ex- 
perience I so heavily lean on for guidance. 

Marjorie, the girls and I wish for each of 
you the most joyous holiday season. 
DEDICATION or New Cosstown Post OFFICE 

(By A. D. Finley, publicity chairman) 

New post offices are being dedicated all over 
the country but nowhere are new offices ap- 
preciated more than in small communities. 

The dedication is an opportunity for co- 
operation among all the citizens and if you 
want a real demonstration of southern hos- 
pitality, you need go no further than the 
dedication of a new post office in a small 
town. 

Cobbtown, Ga., was the scene of a com- 
munitywide demonstration on Sunday after- 
noon, November 19, 1961, when their new 
modern post office was officially dedicated 
with the fine Fort Stewart Army Band 
furnishing the music and the good house- 
wives and the American Legion furnishing 
the barbecue supper. 

The program began at 2:30 p.m. with the 
music by the Fort Stewart band. The wel- 
come address was given by Mrs. Alene W. 
Moxley, the charming postmaster of Cobb- 
town. Eurel Sikes did a fine job as master 
of ceremonies and the invocation was given 
by Rev. Otis J. Dasher of Cobbtown. 

The large crowd of several hundred people 
who had gathered for the occasion was wel- 
comed by Mayor Kermit Yates and Henry 
Moxley introduced Hon. G. ELLIOTT Hacan, 
Representative in Congress from the First 
District, who gave a most interesting ad- 
dress. Mr. E. V. Harvell, field services of- 
ficer, gave a message from the Postmaster 
General and officially dedicated the post 
office for the use of the community. Con- 
gressman Hacan presented the new fiag to 
Mrs. Alene Moxley, postmaster, and the local 
American Legion post officially raised the 
flag over the new building. 

Prior to the presentation of the fing. 
Charles Coleman rendered an Ode to the 
American Flag which was very timely and 
the Fort Stewart band played the national 
anthem as the flag was being raised. The 
benediction was given by Rev. R. L. Stansell 
of Cobbtown and the large crowd was then 
invited to visit and inspect the new office 
where several lovely ladies served refresh- 
ments. 

The street in front of the new post office 
was roped off and the ladies of the com- 
munity and the local American Legion post 
served a very sumptuous barbecue supper tO 
more than 500 attending. 

Among some of the out of town post- 
masters attending were Fred Peterson, presi- 
dent of the Georgia chapter, Vidalia; Mrs. 
Eunice Shuman, Hagan, Ga.; Beecher Collins. 
Collins, Ga.; Thurmon Mobley, Giennville, 
Ga.; Mrs. Jean Deloach, Claxton, Ga.; Mrs. 
Oka Eason, Manassas, Ga.; H. C. Hern, Bell- 
ville, Ga.; Norwood Miley, Hahira, Ga.; W 
Louie Smith, new postmaster at Reidsville: 
Paul Miles, Metter, Ga.; and other postmas- 
ters from neighboring towns. 
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REPORT on MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN KEEPS THE 
Round ROBIN MOVING 


(By Woodrow Sutton, State membership 
chairman) 


Someone has reported on a spot survey 
that was being made in an apartment area 
Of a great city. The census taker knocked 
On the door of one apartment and was 
greeted by a young teenage girl. “How many 
People live in this apartment?" he asked. 
“Well”, she replied, “there are Mary and Joe 
and Ruth.” “Wait a minute,” he said, “we 
don't want names, we want numbers.” 
Mister, we haven't run out of names, yet.” 

In a world of organization, automation, 
and industrialization we often wonder how 
much we count. The answer is that we count 
One” like every other person. No matter 
how big the organization it is always made 
Up of individuals. It is the combined total 
Of 708 persons that make the Georgia Chap- 
ter of the National Association of Postmas- 
ters what it is today. It is the responsibility 
of each member to put his or her personality 
into the working of the group so that no 
One becomes just a number on a list. 

The calls on our time are so great today 
that everyone is burdened each night by the 
things he forgot to do that day. We once 
Advised people not to put off until tomorrow 
What they could do that day, but it seems 
necessary now to caution ourselves not to 
Put off until this afternoon what you 
Can do right now. This afternoon might be 
lost in a maze of things as we continually 
Come and go. Don't wait to send in your 
Membership dues as soon as you receive the 

Round Robin"—keep it moving. Let's make 
our secretary, Tommie Kelly, happy by help- 
ing her get this membership drive complete 
at the earliest possible date. Of course, we 
can't improve on the Georgia Chapter's 
membership record of 100 percent, for the 
Past 12 years. We can only get the job done 
Quieker, à 


CHRISTMAS 

(Ada Cheney, editor) 
It is Christmas again and with it comes 
realization of how much it means to have 
the friendship and good will of folks like 
postmasters. To me, the meaning 
Of Christmas is deeper and our friendship 
Songer because of 1961. May we pause 
‘umbly, and really believe that because of 
t in Christmas our hopes are brighter. 
Accept my sincere thanks for your kind- 
Ress in the year, and good wishes for a 
Merry Christmas” and a “Happy New Year”. 


House Resolution 211—Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


r Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
20 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
or the establishment of a Special Com- 
at ttee on Captive Nations in the House 
Representatives. This measure is 
or House Resolution 211. There are 
15 Sufficient words to express my pro- 
dund gratitude and personal delight to 
e More than 20 Members of the House 
5 — joined with me in that most stimu- 
whi and very enlightening discussion 
of ch took place then on the subject 
the captive nations—ConcRESSIONAL 
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Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

WOODBRIDGE, N.J., January 9, 1962. 
The Honorable DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I would like to express my strong 
approval of the House Resolution 211. Asa 
voter and a citizen I believe there is a gen- 
uine necd for a special House Committee on 
Captive Nations. I wish you success with 
the resolution hoping that the American 


people will recognize its importance, as I. a 


teacher, do. 
Very truly yours, 
Miss Joy R. STOCKEL. 


MraMt, FLA., January 14, 1962. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FLoop: I am very much interest- 
ed in House Resolution 211 and would great- 
ly appreciate it if you could send me a copy 
of this resolution. 

Thanking you in advance for same, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
C. R. MILTON. 

Miam1, FLA. 

Union, N.J., January 9, 1962. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I was very much impressed 
when I learned of House Resolution 211 
through a friend giving me the “Manion 
Forum.” I endorse the resolution for a Spe- 
cial House Committee on Captive Nations. 
Best wishes for success. 

Sincerely yours, 
Miss Hiupa LENZ. 
Curcaco, ILL., January 12, 1962. 

Dear Sm: In deep conviction that the fate 
of our United States is closely tied with the 
fate of the captive nations, subjugated both 
within and outside the modern colonial em- 
pire, the so-called U.S.S.R., I take herewith 
the liberty to thank you on my family's and 
my behalf for your House Resolution 211. 
proposing the creation of a special House 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

We commend you, sir, most emphatically, 
in spite of the alleged expertly objections of 
our State Department, an agency notorious 
for being wrong, more often than not, on 
matters pertaining to combating the Russo- 
Communist menace on the international 
arena. 

The experts of that Department have, in 
fact, been so wrong, so often, that, paradoxi- 
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cally, it seems, we have an infinitely better 
chance for getting back on the right track by 
doing just the diametrically opposite to what 
they recommend. 

Enclosed please find a copy of the article 
“Is the State Department Failing Us in the 
Cold War?" authored by Mr. Frank L. 
Kluckhohn in January 1962 issue of the 
Reader's Digest, which elucidates some as- 
pects which we have in mind. No wonder 
we are losing the cold war, Unfortunately, 
we cannot afford to lose very much more at 
the rate we have been going. 

The Russians leave no stone unturned 
making a mountain out of a molehill of 
anything that happens in our country. If 
we are to survive we can do no less than to 
focus our people's and the world's attention 
upon the plight of the slaves in the clutches 
of Moscow—the captive nations—the soft 
underbelly of the Moscovite colonial empire. 

If we are to rid Cuba, Vietnam, Laos, etc., 
from the Communist cancer it is imperative 
that we study meticulously the cradle,.the 
hotbed of that cancer; and that hotbed is no 
other than the Russo-Communist slave con- 
centration camp and the most appropriate 
body to study it cam be none better than a 
congressional Captive Nations Committee. 

In what almost amounts to an exercise in 
futility, we are vainly dissipating our na- 
tional strength all over the world; it’s like 
Don Quixote fighting the windmills, But 
we have, at this late hour, failed miserably 
to get down to the brasstacks and to suc- 
cessfully neutrailze the very source of the 
Red growths, up all over the globe 
like the mushrooms after the rain; and that 
source, again, is no other than the prison of 
the peoples—Communist Russia. The first 
step in neutralizing Russia, and doing it 
successfully, is to form the congressional 
Committee on Russia's Captive’ Nations. 

Realizing full well the almost inexhaust- 
ible potential, as our true allies, of all the 
captive nations, the utilization of which in 
this cold war has been classically neglected 
by our State Department with its typical 
shortsightedness, and considering that the 
very survival of our Nation is at stake now, 
we trust you, sir, will advance your No, 211 
in the current session of Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
EUGENE PALY. 

KENNETT Square, Pa., January 8, 1962. 
The Honorable DANTEL J. FLOOD, 

The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Sm: Mr. R. Douglas 
Doherty, a student of Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky 
of Georgetown University, I have become 
aware of your sponsorship of House Resolu- 
tion 211. Undoubtedly a Special House Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations is vital in our 
struggle for world peace. You have my en- 
thusiastic support. 

Would you be so kind as to send to me 
a copy of the resolution or a résumé of its 
contents, Several interested persons have 
requested more information on the resolu- 
tion and I would like to have it available 


"Miss MAXINE PIERCE. 


Hon. James A. Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the Recorp an editorial from the Ab- 
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erdeen (S. Dak.) American-News of 
January 11, 1962, with reference to a 
recent address made by Hon. James A. 
Farley, chairman of the board of Coca- 
Cola Export Corp., before the Chicago 
Rotary Club: 
[From the Aberdeen (S. Dak.) American- 
News, Jan. 10, 1962] 
FARLEY STILL SPEAKS WITH AUTHORITY 

James A. Farley, who spoke with wisdom 
and authority on political subjects in the 
1930's, speaks today with wisdom and au- 
thority on matters of current interest. 

The New Yorker, who managed Franklin 
Roosevelt's first two campaigns for President 
and served as his Postmaster General, has 
retained a lively interest in public affairs 
while distinguishing himself in the business 
world. 

Last week in Chicago he urged steps to 
prevent Fidel Castro's Communist regime 
from realizing profits from properties seized 
in Cuba from foreign investors. 

As keynote speaker at a Rotary Club meet- 
ing he said the best way to protect foreign 
investments is to permit free enterprise to 
defend itself. 

“More particularly,” he said, “when an 
American plant or business is seized by a 
foreign dictator, as in the case of Cuba, the 
Cuban Communists ought not to be allowed 
to sell its products in the free markets of 
the world. 

“It is one of the prime economic weapons 
of the Communists to seize factories and in- 
stitutions of a free people and then use the 
sale of the products in the free market to 
purchase the means to overthrow the free 
markets themselves. This is being carried 
out, right this minute, on a scale so mon- 
strous as to be unmatched in history.” 

Parley said the remedy is immediately 
available. Congress, he said, should pass a 
law allowing American firms to sue In Ameri- 
can courts so that they could seize any prod- 
ucts shipped here from their own Cuban fac- 
tories or businesses confiscated by Castro. 

Farley also recommended that other free 
nations do likewise. He said it would effec- 
tively bar world markets to the Communist 


; Is chairman of Coca-Cola Ex- 


He gained a wide acquaintanceship in 
South Dakota when he came here in the 
interests of lining up convention support for 
the nomination of the only man to serve 
more than two terms as President. 

Farley broke with Roosevelt on the third 
term issue. 

[From the Marion (Ind.) Leader-Tribune, 
Jan. 11, 1962] 
TIME oF CHALLENGE 

James A. Farley at 73 is entering the ranks 
of elder statesmen. The architect of the 
first two Franklin D. Roosevelt victories and 
former Postmaster General took on the 
prophets of doom in a speech in Chicago the 
other day and had something to say about 
the challenges that Americans have faced in 
the past that should hearten Americans 
today. 

“I cannot bring myself to believe that this 
generation faces greater challenge than the 
Continental Army at Valley Fo 
in the snow and with three major cities— 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia—in the 
hands of an invading army,” he said. 

“I cannot believe that this generation, or 
the ones succeeding, are likely to encounter 
heavier tests than our country invaded, the 
White House in flames, and an American 
President driven from Washington (in the 
War of 1812). 

“Consider the Americans who crossed the 
plains in Conestoga wagons, or walked 
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across the infested jungle paths of the 
isthmus to settle our own Far West. I say 
that if we are not made of such stuff then 
we have failed our heritage. Certainly, this 
is a time of challenge; and, for myself, I 
welcome it.” 


Speech Delivered Before the Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ Association Meeting, 
November 21, 1961, by Mr. A. E. Al- 
bright, Vice President of the Stauffer 
Chemical Co. at Hotel Commodore, New 
York City on Subject “Mergers, Joint 
Ventures and Product Integration, 
From the Chemical Industry View- 
point” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr, BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include in there, a 
great speech by my friend, Mr. A. E. 
Albright, vice president of the Stauffer 
Chemical Co. The Stauffer Chemical 
Co. is a great company and their inter- 
ests are worldwide, and I believe they 
have been and are doing as much good 
as any of the great companies in this 
Nation or any other nation are doing, 
and without such companies as the 
Stauffer Chemical Co., the Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Co., the Geigy Chemical 
Co., and so many others I could men- 
tion, I just do not know how we could 
have possibly made the great progress 
that we are making. 

I had the pleasure of meeting all of 
the officials of this great company, and 
they are from every part of this coun- 
try and many other countries, and es- 
pecially France. 

We down in the first congressional 
district, where they have a plant on 
the Mobile River and the Southern Rail- 
road, a few miles north of Mobile, Ala., 
one of the great seaports of the earth, 
are very proud to have the Stauffer 
Chemical Co. down in our district where 
they have a beautiful plant that is doing 
great work that helps many men and 
women. Their great plant there in Le- 
Moyne, Mobile County, Ala., runs day 
and night and their beautiful buildings 
are an inspiration to the thousands of 
people that drive by that plant on the 
beautiful four-lane highway that is just 
being completed by the Honorable Sam 
Engelhardt, director of the great Ala- 
bama State Highway Department. 
Then, the Southern Railroad, like this 
great highway, runs just a few hundred 
yards from this great plant, and boats 
and barges of all sorts go up and down 
this river at all times of day and night 
and see this wonderful work that goes 
on at the great works of Stauffer Chem- 
ical Co., at Mobile, Ala., and I am so 
glad that this great man, A. E. Albright, 
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vice president of the Stauffer Chemical 
Co., clearly states and I quote: 

It clearly refutes the general trend of 
news emanating from the Antitrust Divis- 
ion of the Department of Justice and other 
Federal Bureaus that integration and merg- 
ers are stifling competition. 


We know this is true, and we know 
that when two of these companies, large 
or small, merge, it helps to save over- 
head and helps to make a bigger and 
better company; something that we all 
want, not only do we have mergers and 
joint ventures and products integration, 
of our great chemical industry, who 
have spent millions on research and 
have and are doing so much for all man- 
kind. I take pleasure and great pleas- 
ure in inserting Mr. Albright’s great 
speech in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
that will go to every library in this Na- 
tion and many others. 

I wish we had a story from the great 
Courtaulds of Alabama, Inc. They 
have a tremendous plant sitting right 
beside this Stauffer plant, and I am go- 
ing to write the officials of the Court- 
auld’s Co. to give us a statement and a 
story about their great operation, The 
officials of the Stauffer Co. have told me 
also many times what a wonderful cus- 
tomer the great Courtaulds of Alabama, 
is of Stauffer. I believe Courtaulds is 
the largest rayon plant in the world. 

Then, we move up the river to the 
Tombigbee at McIntosh, Ala., where we 
have the great salt dome and there we 
have the Nichols Works that we just 
dedicated a few weeks ago. .The chair- 
man of the board of this great com- 
pany, the Olin Mathieson Chemical Co., 
is Thomas N. Nichols who visited us last 
month at the dedication of the great 
Nichols Works of the Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Co., at McIntosh, Ala. Also 
with us at that time was Roy T. Parker, 
of the Geigy Chemical Co., of New York, 
another worldwide chemical company, 
and who are building, Mr. Speaker, if 
you please, nine new plants, and all nine 
will be completed this year. 

Our great Senator, JoHN SPARKMAN, 
spent the day with my son, Dick Boykin, 
and me, and like all of us, was simply 
fascinated by this fantastic chemical de- 
velopment in the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Alabama, and I think that Vice 
President Albright’s speech is very time- 
ly and I believe it will be enjoyed by 
everybody just as it was by so many of 
us here that read it this morning. 

Just think, Mr. Speaker, everyone of 
these great chemical plants I have men- 
tioned: Stauffer, Calabama, Olin Math- 
ieson, and Geigy, have plants practically 
in every country in the world and it is 
so pleasing and gratifying that we have 
these wonderful, beautiful plants in Ala- 
bama where it means so much to all of 
our people not only there but wherever 
their goods are shipped, which is all over 
this world. 

I congratulate Vice President A. E. Al- 
bright, of the Stauffer Chemical Co. on 
his great speech that will certainly en- 
lighten a lot of us who are so anxious 


to help not only the chemical industry, 
but all industry in this great land of 
ours: 
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Merzcrns, JOINT VENTURES, AND Propucr IN- 
TEGRATION: FROM THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
VIEWPOINT 

(By A. E. Albright, vice president, Stauffer 

Chemical Co.) 

Two terms seem currently to dominate 
all discussions of the chemical industry 
the profit squeeze and product integration. 
Incredibly, to me at least, the profit squeeze 
appears to be widely accepted as an inevitable 
result of the maturing of the chemical indus- 
try. Equally incredibly, product integration 
appears to be increasingly accepted as the 
best, if not the only, solution to the problem 
of improving chemical profits. For example, 
at the recent Lake Placid meeting of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
One of the speakers stated flatly, “We have 
Come to the conclusion that in the light of 
Our company's resources and capabilities, our 
best opportunity for enhancing profit poten- 
tial lies in forward integration.” Similarly, 
another commentator recently stated, “What 
is needed are wider profit margins and re- 
capture of rates of return more characteristic 
Of past performance. [The chemical indus- 
try must] shift from its traditional position 
as mainly a producer of intermediates and 
Semifinished goods. It [must] shift toward 
& new position as a fabricator of end prod- 
Ucts, many of them branded and directly 
Sold in consumer markets.” 

If, indeed, the urge to integrate stems 

y from declining profit margins, I 

we should pause briefly to examine 

the nature and origins of this horrendous 
blight that has afflicted our industry. While 

e problem is too complex to cover in a 
few minutes with simple generalizations, I, 
for one, cannot bring myself to concede that 
the chemical industries’ profit problems are 
merely the result of growing up.” 

With limited exceptions, the decline in 
chemical profit margins has not been due 
to product dbsolescence, On the contrary, 
the consumption of most chemicals has in- 
Creased substantially during the past 20 
years. What then has been the evil? Gen- 
*ralization is always hazardous. But in my 

ent, the decline in chemical profit 
margins has been due to a large extent to 
ill-conceived and 1ll-timed additions to pro- 
ductive capacity far in excess of current or 
tely prospective demand, followed 

by an equal ill-conceived price competition. 
in my judgment, reflect a lack of in- 
statesmanship—or even plain horse- 


What prompted these additions in the 
first place? Again, the problem is too com- 
Plex to permit a simple quick answer. But 
there are three aggravating factors which 
merit particular comment. 

First, I submit that the financial com- 
2 has to bear a substantial share of the 

lame. It has been all too easy for promo- 
ters to obtain financing to build plants 
Which aggravate an already overproduced 
market. The long-range economic contribu- 

or impact of the new venture is of 
Secondary importance to the investment 
banker. The principal criterion ie—Can the 
9 be sold? 
many large consumers of chemi- 
dals. with profit problems of their own, have 
Proven to be eager customers for the engi- 
neering firms who can sell packaged chemi- 
Cal plants off the shelf. Attracted by glow- 
Cost estimates, these chemical consum- 
ers have built plants to supply their own 
ts, and then have moved into 
merchant chemical markets with their in- 
cremental tonnages, which are often neces- 
sarily priced at distressed levels in order to 
Penetrate an already saturated market. 
Third, in recent years, chemical compa- 
nies have been confronted with problems of 
& investment opportunities for the 
cash flows—i.e., depreciation and re- 
tained earnings—they have been generating. 
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Most chemical companies have been frank to 
admit that their own research efforts have 
not been able to produce sufficient new in- 
vestment opportunities. Consequently, they 
have started looking at profitable product 
lines of other companies in the industry, 
particularly when it is a purchased raw ma- 
terial. I question whether some of the 
backward integrations of recent years would 
have been made in the absence of this 
pressure of surplus cash. 

A corollarly of this problem is the procliv- 
ity on the part of the chemical industry to 
overbulld, as a result of the apparent capi- 
tal savings on the excess capacity. The 
president of one chemical company recently 
explained it this way: 

“Say it costs $20 million to get 50 million 
pounds of capacity for product X, and it 
only costs $25 million to get twice that much. 
You naturally go ahead and bulld the bigger 
plant, and leave the extra space until you 
need it. But then companies believe they 
ought to fill their full capacity quickly so 
they begin cutting prices to raise their 
volume.” 

In any event, here we are in the year 1961, 
with ‘excess capacity in virtually all major 
product lines and, with limited exceptions, 
intense price competition. While some of 
the traditional chemical producers would 
like to attribute their profit problems to the 
Interlopers, I believe that a large share of 
the blame rests with ourselves. The inability 
to maintain a stable price structure in the 
face of excess capacity and incidentally, also 
in the face of rising costs, reflects on the 
good judgment and maturity of the indus- 
try. We might well look to the steel in- 
dustry for instruction in this area. 

It has been suggested that the member- 
ship of the chemical industry, unlike that 
of the steel industry, is much too fluid to 
hope for statesmanship in pricing practices, 
I, for one, am reluctant to accept that 
judgment. * 

But given excess capacities, price compe- 
tition, and declining profit margins—tis prod- 
uct integration the easy, uncomplicated solu- 
tion? 

In my judgment, integration may not be 
desirable or necessary for some product lines 
at all—or, if so, only to a limited extent. 
For other product lines, it may be the best 
solution, but it seldom will be easy or un- 
complicated. 

In the first place, when integrating back- 
wards to producing raw materials formerly 
purchased, the amount of capital invested 
is frequently large and does not result in 
substantial addition to sales dollars. For 
commodity-type raw materials, which are 
under industrywide-price pressure already, 
the amount of profit gained by the integra- 
tion may produce a low rate of return on 
the capital invested. In addition, the use 
of this capital for backward integration may 
limit the company’s ability to undertake 
more profitable forward integration oppor- 
tunities, or opportunities for diversification 
into newer products. A careful study of 
future capital availability should therefore 
preced any decision to backward integration. 

I believe that some chemical companies 
have become overconcerned with backward 
integration to captive raw materials’ pro- 
duction, merely for integration’s sake. The 
danger here is that too little concern is 
given to the merits of the process to be 
used, the economics at the volume level of 
captive use, or the economics of continued 
purchase, 

Another obvious danger In backward inte- 
gration is that this may force the former 
supplier to integrate forward to your prod- 
uct, thus adding unnecessarily to the total 
production capacity. This is particularly 
true when your purchases represent a large 
percentage of the supplier's sales of a given 
product. 
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Finally, many companies, particularly 
those on the fringes of the chemical industry, 
have inadequate understanding of the true 
costs of production by established suppliers 
as related to costs in their own new plant. 
As I pointed earlier, these economics are 
often supplied by an engineering company 
who hopes to sell the plant, and the buyer 
may not have a full understanding of their 
significance in relation to established plants, 

The risks in forward integration to end- 
products are equally numerous, although 
the rewards promised apparently are greater. 
First, we may lack adequate knowledge of 
the new field, particularly in how to market 
the product. A company experienced in pro- 
duction of basic chemicals may easily un- 
derestimate the problems and costs involved 
in selling, advertising, servicing, and main- 
taining end-product markets. The consumer 
field must be approached with particular 
caution. 

Also, in contemplating a forward inte- 
gration move, consideration must be given 
to the simple loss of customers who now 
find that you have become their competi- 
tor—and who may feel compelled in turn 
to integrate backward. 


Despite these pitfalls, however, it seems 
clear that integration is here to stay—only 
more so. Like a thermonuclear explosion, 
it is difficult to stop the reaction once it 
has started. A customer integrates back- 
ward, so the supplier integrates forward to 
protect his market—or vice versa. Once a 
competitor has integrated, every other pro- 
ducer feels that he must do the same to 
stay competitive—and so it goes. 

In the case of some product lines, to be 
sure, there are clear benefits from forward 
integration, where continuity of technology, 
quality, service, etc., are important all along 
the pipeline to the point of use. This is 
particularly true in the case of synthetic 
fibers and plastics—and I firmly believe that 
we will see more rapid integration in these 
areas. In my judgment, however, the eco- 
nomic or logical forces for integration are 
less clear in other product lines, particularly 
in the inorganic chemical field. If integra- 
tion becomes widespread in this area, the 
principal motivation will be cannibalistic 
competition—rather than logic or economics. 

T am not about to get involved here in a 
discussion of the antitrust laws, but I should 
like to leave with you the question of 
whether we can afford to assume that our 
present system of unrestrained competition, 
which has spawned these profligate additions 
to chemical productive capacity, is adequate 
to meet the challenge of allout economic 
warfare with Soviet Russia. At a time which 
would seem to require the maximum utiliza- 
iton of our capital and human resources, 
one cannot view with complacency the enor- 
mous productive capacities in the United 
States which are presently unused—particu- 
larly when many of them should never have 
been built in the first place. Further, can 
we reasonably expect to prevail in the 
struggle for world markets against one State- 
controlled industry, when U.S. producers 
must operate in a climate which discourages 
or prohibits industry cooperation and col- 
laboration? This, indeed, is a most dclicate, 
sensitive question. I suggest only that the 
urgent circumstances of our day compel a 
searching reexamination of the validity of 
the rules of competition laid down by our 
forefathers in another century. By this, I 
do not mean a complete abandonment of the 
competitive system in favor of State regula- 
tion or private cartels. I am merely raising 
the question of whether a modification of 
our present system is required to meet the 
realities of our own time. The stakes here 
may be far more important than finding a 
solution to our declining profit margins. 
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Historian's Startling Confession Tells 
How the Constitution Was Subverted 


by Rewriting History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of every Member of Con- 
gress the following article from the U.S. 
News & World Report, February 5, 1962, 
edition as a warning as to how far some 
are prepared to go in subverting the 
Constitution and in using any means 
justified by a desired end. Here we have 
the startling confession of a historian 
that he was used by the NAACP to re- 
write history in order to influence the 
Supreme Court desegregation decision of 
1954. Thurgood Marshall, the Svengali 
behind this scheme, has now been nomi- 
nated as a judge of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals of the United States, nomi- 
nated by President Kennedy. With 
the courts and the executive branch 
brazenly in support of such tactics and 
prepared to reward those who willingly 
subvert the Constitution, the danger to 
our form of constitutional government is 
made increasingly clear and this article 
should arouse a wave of indignation 
across the land among all those who 
believe in a government of laws, not of 
men, the only kind of government that 
can guarantee continued freedom for all 
our citizens. 

The article follows: 

WHEN THE SUPREME COURT ORDERED 
DESEGREGATION 
(By Dr. Alfred H. Kelly) 

(Here is an inside story of events that led 
up to the Supreme Court's ruling of 1954 
that outlawed school segregation. It comes 
from a historian who assisted NAACP law- 
yers preparing a brief for argument before 

the Court. Aim of the brief, he says, was 
to provide a“plausible” historical case for 
ruling that the 14th amendment was in- 
tended to forbid racial segregation. 

The historian tells how this was done by 
“bearing down on facts, sliding off facts, 
quietly ignoring facts and, above all, inter- 
preting facts in a way” that would “get by” 
the Justices of the Supreme Court.) 

One day in early July 1953 I received a 
letter from Mr. Th Marshall, [then] 
general counsel of the Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple. Would I be willing, Mr. Marshall in- 
quired, to prepare a research paper on the 
intent of the framers of the 14th amend- 
ment with respect to the constitutionality 
of racially segregated schools? 

The U.S. Supreme Court, Mr. Marshall ex- 
plained, had recently heard arguments on a 
series of school-segregation cases, four of 
them on appeal from the States and one of 
them from the District of Columbia, In- 
stead of deciding the cases within the merits 
of the longstanding “separate but equal” 
rule, however, the Court had returned the 
cases to opposing counsel for reargument, 
posing to the lawyers on both sides the fol- 
lowing question, here somewhat para- 
phrased: What had been the intent of the 
framers of the 14th amendment with re- 
spect to school segregation? 
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At stake [in the Supreme Court case 
known as Brown v. Board of Education] was 
the venerable “separate but equal” rule 
which the Supreme Court of the United 
States had written into Federal constitu- 
tional law in 1896 in the now-celebrated 
case of Plessy v. Ferguson. Justice Brown's 
Plessy opinion, in considerable part, had 
rested upon a historical interpretation of the 
intent of the framers of the 14th amend- 
ment, 

It was self-evident, he had said, that 
Congress in writing the equal-protection 
clause into the Constitution had not in- 
tended to destroy legalized segregation. 

Plessy stood like a rock of constitutional 
law for almost half a century, but by 1950 
it had become apparent that the founda- 
tions of the opinion at long last were crum- 
bling away under a protracted legal assault 
which reflected in turn a profound reyolu- 
tion in the role of the Negro in American 
society. 

It was becoming increasingly apparent in a 
pragmatic sense, that if the Court were to 
go much farther with the legalized break- 
down of segregation, the “separate but equal” 
rule itself would have to fall. And that 
meant something like a revolution in con- 
stitutional law. It would entail a piece of 
judicial lawmaking which could be justified 
only by a philosophy of extreme judicial ac- 
tivism—and this at the hands of a Court 
wherein several of the Justices had re- 
peatedly expressed their disapproval of judi- 
cial activism and lawmaking by Court-made 
fiat. 

Nevertheless, if the revolution in the Ne- 
gro’s legal status were to proceed much far- 
ther, the attempt had to be made. 

The NAACP did not do well in its new 
approach in the lower courts. 

The five [school segregation] cases came 
up to the Supreme Court early in 1953 and 
were argued there by counsel along much the 
same lines as in the lower courts. Instead of 
handing down a decision, however, the Su- 
preme Court handed them back to opposing 
counsel with a request for reargument on 
the question of the historical intent of the 
framers of the 14th amendment. 

It was at once apparent that the NAACP 
and its lawyers had scored a tremendous 
breakthrough. 

What the Justices’ request really seemed 
to say, the lawyers and scholars at work on 
the case presently were to agree, was some- 
thing like this: 

“We would like to dispose of the Plessy 
rule, for once and for all. 

“But we are fearfully embarrassed by the 
apparent historical absurdity of such an in- 
terpretation of the 14th amendment and 
equally embarrassed by the obvious charge 
that the Court will be ‘legislating’ if it sim- 
ply imposes a new meaning on the amend- 
ment without regard to historical intent. 
Therefore, learned counsel, produce for us 
in the Court a plausible historical argument 
that will justify us in pronouncing, in solemn 
and awful sovereignty, that the 14th amend- 
ment properly was intended by its authors 
to abolish school segregation, or at least to 
sanction its abolition by judicial filat. * * *” 

As a constitutional historian, I knew, of 
course, that the 14th amendment had 
evolved in some considerable part, out of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1866. Accordingly, I went 
to work on the 1866 volumes of the Con- 
gressional Globe, reading anew the story of 
the debates that winter and spring for clues 
concerning the intent which [Lyman] Trum- 
bull, [John A.] Bingham, [Thaddeus] 
Stevens and the other congressional radicals 
might have had with respect to legalized 
segregation and school segregation in par- 
ticular. 

I did not really expect to find very much 
of anything. 

As any reasonably competent historian 
could have told the court and the lawyers 
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on both sides, the historical questions they 
had framed did not necessarily have. very 
much relevance at all to the issues that 
seemed consequential then to the embattled 
radicals who had hammered out the Civil 
Rights Act and the 14th amendment that 
spring of 1866. 


WHAT THE OLD RECORDS DISCLOSED 


To my surprise, the debates reprinted in 
the 1866 volumes of the Globe had a good 
deal to say about school segregation. Un- 
happily, from the NAACP's point of view, 
most of what appeared there at first blush 
looked rather decidedly bad. 

The original civil rights bill, as reported out 
on the Senate floor by Lyman Trumbull early 
in 1866, had indeed been so broadly worded 
that it obviously would have struck down 
and outlawed entirely all State segregation 
laws. 

But when the civil rights bill reached the 
House, John A. Bingham bitterly attacked 
the measure on the grounds that Congress 
utterly lacked the power to legislate against 
legalized segregation in the States. 

Bingham ’s attack sent the bill back to the 
House Judiciary Committee, where the dis- 
puted ambiguous language was stricken out. 

The conclusion for any reasonably objec- 
tive historian was painfully clear. The Civil 
Rights Act as it passed Congress was specifi- 
cally rewritten to avoid the embarrassing 
question of a congressional attack upon 
State racial segregation laws, including 
school segregation. 

It looked as if John W. Davis—counsel de- 
fending segregation before the Supreme 
Court—would win the historical argument 
hands down. 

To be sure, there was a little more to the 
matter than the foregoing, fortunately quite 
a little more. In the Senate (Jacob Mer- 
ritt) Howard of Michigan, substituting for 
(William Pitt) Fessenden in presenting the 
amendment to the floor, had asserted cate- 
gorically that the first section, with its equal- 
protection, privileges, immunities, and due- 
process clauses, was intended to destroy all 
class and caste legislation in the United 
States. Certainly that included school- 
segregation statutes. 

And in the Senate, in particular, the radi- 
cal Republicans throughout the debate cast 
their argument in extremely broad terms, 
talking grandly of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, of the equality of man, of Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg Address, and the like, and 
avoiding all questions of specific legislative 
and statutory consequence. 

Here, by all odds, was the best possible an- 
swer to a narrow construction of the amend- 
ment, although I fear I did not see it very 
clearly at the time. 

The paper I prepared for the September 
conference—with Mr. Marshall in 1953—was 
not adequate by any standard. I was trying 
to be both historian and advocate within 
the same paper, and the combination, as I 


‘found out, was not a very good one. 


I was facing, for the first time in my own 
career, the deadly opposition between my 
professional integrity as a historian and my 
wishes and hopes with respect to a contem- 
porary question of values, of ideals, of policy, 
of partisanship and of political objectives. 
I suppose if a man is without scruple, this 
matter will not bother him, but I am frank 
to say that it bothered me terribly. 

The NAACP office had sent out a call to 
about 125 leading scholars in the country— 
historians, constitutional lawyers, political 
scientists, educators, and the like, and a 
great number of men, several of them first- 
rate professional figures, had responded. 

The conference, held at the Press Club 
on 43d Street in New York and with head- 
quarters at the thoroughly desegregated Al- 
gonquin Hotel, was organized in a series of 
seminar discussions around the so-called 
scholarly papers which five historians had 
prepared. 
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I found myself in such a seminar with a 
group of NAACP lawyers, all of them heavily 
concerned with the central problem they 
Would have to argue before the Court—the 
Meaning of the Civil Rights Act, its relation- 
ship to the 14th amendment, and the in- 
tent of the first section of the 14th amend- 
ment itself. 

To my relief, I found that the lawyers 
Present did not at all resent the fact that I 
had exposed a considerable difficulty in the 
argument they would have to make before 
the Court. On the contrary, they obviously 
Wanted me to clarify as far as possible the 
difficulties they would confront were John W. 
Davis and his staff as well prepared as they 
might be expected to be. 

I left the September conference expecting 
to have no more to do with the segregation 
Cases beyond what I might read in the news- 
Papers, 

Ten days later, early in October, however, 
I was surprised to receive a phone call from 
Thurgood Marshall. In the curiously win- 
ning manner so characteristic of the man, 
he informed me that, since I wasn't doing 
anything anyhow, I might as well come on 
down to New York for 4 or 5 days and waste 
My time there. My help, he said with careful 
flattery, was needed very badly on the brief. 
My vanity thus touched to the quick, I came. 


PUTTING TOGETHER NAACP’S CASE 


This time there were only about a dozen 
of us. Among them were Marshall himself; 
Robert Carter, then assistant counsel of 
the NAACP Legal Defense Fund and now 
Beneral counsel of the NAACP; Spottswood 
Robinson, now dean of the Howard Univer- 
sity Law School; Constance Baker Motley, 
another NAACP lawyer; Jack Greenberg, who 
since Marshall's elevation to the Federal 
bench has become general counsel of the 
NAACP Legal Defense Fund; Louis Redding, 
Who had lately won a case in the Delaware 
Supreme Court; and Robert Ming, Jr, a 
former law professor at Howard and at the 
University of Chicago. 

several hours they picked my brains 
on American constitutional history. 

wanted hard questions and hard an- 
Swers of the kind they might encounter 
from the Justices and opposing counsel. 

ere were several such conferences in the 
next 5 evenings. 

On the morning after the first evening 
Conference of this sort, Marshall called me 
early and, when I reached his office, informed 

and me that he wanted us to sit down 
and hammer out a draft of a brief for the 
Supreme Court. 
on this end he locked us up, so to speak, 
N an isolated suite of offices over at the 
Stree 8 main headquarters on West 40th 
th t. Ming and I spent the next 3 days 
9 ere, with no one else present but a ste- 

Ographer, walking up and down, dictating, 
ene g and orating to one another. The 
+ {T drafting was mostly Ming and compara- 

vely little Kelly. 

5 days, I went home completely ex- 
the again expecting to hear no more of 
N School segregation cases. But early in 

Ovember, Marshall called me. 
1 Anis time a still different task awaited me, 
se et Thurgood Marshall in his office, where 
Yarn joined by John Frank, then of the 
a e Law School, a nationally known lawyer 

d legal historian and author of a number 


°f leading monographs on the 14th amend- . 


ment, 


— informed the two of us that 
tha: s draft was fine as far as it went, but 
t it didn't go far enough. had 
ta ed on the theory that it would not do 
deti too far involved in specific historical 
that with respect to framer intent, and 
5 the association's case might best be cast 
aw laa, generalized terms with a deliberate 
Oldance of the particular. 
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This tactic, Marshall now informed us, 
might get past two or three of the Justices, 
but it would darn well never get past [Jus- 
tices] Frankfurter or Douglas. “I gotta argue 
these cases," Thurgood said, “and if I try 
this approach, those fellows will shoot me 
down in flames.” 


AIM: AN ADEQUATE GLOSS OF EVENTS 


Iam very much afraid that for the next 
few days I ceased to function as a historian, 
and, instead, took up the practice of law 
without a license. The problem we faced was 
not the historian’s discovery of the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth; 
the problem instead was the formulation of 
an adequate gloss on the fateful events of 
1866 sufficient to convince the court that we 
had something of a historical case. 

It is not that we were engaged in formulat- 
ing lies; there was nothing as crude and 
naive as that. But we were using facts, em- 
phasizing facts, bearing down on facts, slid- 
ing off facts, quietly ignoring facts and, above 
all, interpreting facts in a way to do what 
Marshall gaid we had to do—‘get by those 
boys down there.“ 

There was one optimistic element in all 
this, as Marshall pointed out: It was obvious 
that the Court was looking for a plausible 
historical answer. ~ 

In other words, Marshal) said, we didn’t 
need to win an historical argument hands 
down--all we needed was a face-saving 
draw. “A nothing-to-nothing score,” Mar- 
shall put it, “means we win the ball game.” 
I believe, by the way, that this was a cor- 
rect interpretation of the Court's mood. 

Gradually, in the next 3 days, we ham- 
mered out a strategy. 

The 14th amendment, we told ourselves, 
had been necessary to accomplish a vast 
sweep of purpose far beyond the Civil Rights 
Act. Here we came down hard on Howard's 
announcement that the purpose of the 
amendment had been to abolish all class 
and caste in the United States. And we 
pounced on a phrase Jay Graham (a con- 
stitutional historian) had dug up: Bingham, 
in defending the amendment in the House, 
had indeed said Congress now was writing 
a’ constitutional provision, not drafting a 
statute; that statutes are writ sharp and 
narrow and specific, but constitutions are 
writ broad for ages yet unborn. 

In our mind's eye, Bingham almost seemed 
to be speaking for our purposes, saying to 
the Court in the 20th century that if your 
age, far beyond our span of time, sees in 
this amendment a new birth of liberty it 


will be altogether legitimate for you to use 


it for that purpose. 

This is the argument, essentially, that you 
will find incorporated in the historical por- 
tions of the NAACP brief as it went to the 
Court. This is the argument Marshall used 
in oral argument in answer to the questions 
from the Justices. 

RESULT; “ESSENTIAL MEASURE OF TRUTH" 


I am convinced now that this interpreta- 
tion, which we hammered out with anything 
but historical truth as our objective, none- 
theless contains an essential measure of 
historical truth. 

History is art as well as fact; everyone in 
this room knows that the facts do not auto- 
matically arrange themselves without the 
historian’s creative leap, which occurs in 
our craft as well as in the exact sciences. 

There is not much more to the personal 
side of my story. 

In May came the now-historic decision 
in Brown v. Board, in which Mr. Justice 
Warren, speaking for a unanimous Court, 
threw out Plessy and announced that, hence- 
forth, State statutes supporting school seg- 
regation were declared to be unconstitu- 
tional under the 14th amendment. 

Warren's opinion noted briefly that there 
was & general disagreement among opposing 
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counsel and historians about what the 
amendment as of 1866 had been intended 
to mean, and thereupon proceeded to junk 
the historical approach entirely and instead 
of settle the question of segregation on 
straight-out sociological grounds. Racial 
segregation in the schools, in the context 
of the 20th century, bred social inferiority 
for the Negro and must, therefore, be 
outlawed. 

This does not mean the historical argu- 
ment was without meaning in the Court's 
opinion. It seems probable, at least, that 
had historical inquiry resulted in a general 
inability on the part of the NAACP to make 
a plausible case—shown, in short, that the 
14th amendment clearly and obviously had 
not been intended to touch segregation— 
the Court's embarrassment would have been 
great enough to cause it to put over the 
critical decision to discard segregation un- 
der the amendment, at least for a time. 

But the historians had produced at least 
the draw“ that Marshall and his colleagues 
had asked for. It was all they needed in 
order to win, 

So we historians can assure ourselves, I 
think, that we had something to do with 
the victory. Thurgood Marshall, at all odds, 
presently wrote some of us letters of thanks, 
assuring us that enlisting the history pro- 
fession on his side had been the NAACP's 
smartest move in the whole complicated 
case. 


Increase in Prime Loan Rates Could 
Upset the Administration’s Recovery 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s recovery program, as set 
forth in the President’s message trans- 
mitted to Congress January 20, could be 
seriously upset by a rise in interest rates 
charged by banks on commercial loans 
to business and agriculture. 

Recently, a number of major banks 
hinted that a boost was about to be made 
in the prime loan rate. This is the fee 
charged by banks to the biggest borrow- 
ers with the best credit ratings. Changes 
in the prime loan rate, however, as I 
demonstrated last week—ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, January 22, pages 520-523— 
affect the rates charged business borrow- 
ers, large and small, throughout the 
country. An increase in the prime loan 
rate at this time, therefore, would have 
repercussions throughout the economy. 

Yesterday’s Wall Street Journal pro- 
vided further indications of a movement 
toward higher bank interest rates. 
Charles E. Walker, executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, was quoted as follows: 

The prospect of higher interest rates is a 
very real thing. 


Carl A. Bimson, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee and a former ABA 
president, was reported as stating that 
his bank, the Valley National Bank of 
Arizona, has set higher rates on agricul- 
tural production loans and expects to in- 
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crease interest rates for other types of 
loans as demand increases. 

The Wall Street Journal also reported 
that— 

A Salt Lake City banker says his bank 
already is asking one-half of 1 percent more 
interest on many small commercial loans as 
they come up for renewal, due to higher rates 
the bank now is paying on savings accounts 
and because of increased borrowing by busi- 
ness. 


In my statement of last week, I urged 
the bankers to exercise restraint to curb 
their natural appetite for increasing in- 
terest rates, just as the President has 
called upon labor and industry to exer- 
cise restraint in wages and prices. In 
my view, this is a necessity if we are 
to continue our economic recovery and 
remain export-competitive, for interest 
is a crucial item of cost which permeates 
the whole economy. We must not get 
into a new cycle of increasing interest 
rates which would enter into the cost of 
the items we produce for export, bring 
pressure for higher prices, with the con- 
sequent loss of foreign market opportu- 
nities. 

The recent action of the Federal Re- 
serve to lift interest rates on savings de- 
posits also threatens to bring about hikes 
in mortgage loan rates. It is impera- 
tive that these upward pressures on in- 
terest rates be held under restraint, and 
leading bankers throughout the land can 
make a great contribution to the public 
interest by holding back on interest rate 
increases at this time, 

NO SHORTAGE OF FUNDS 


Certainly the bankers cannot justify 
an increase in interest rates on business 
loans by a shortage of funds. Free re- 
serves during the past 3 weeks averaged 
$465 million, not far below the recent 
peak of $696 million reached a year ago 
when business was at a low ebb. Signifi- 
cantly, the Wall Street Journal article 
to which I have referred at two points 
carries. major headings to this effect. 
The article states, “plenty of money 
available.” It reiterates, “no shortage 
of funds.” According to the Wall Street 
Journal: 


But there’s plenty of money for most 


would-be borrowers. This is demonstrated 
by the number of bankers who report they're 
still trying to put more of their loanable 
funds into mortgages. When demand for 


credit starts overtaking supply a great many 
banks curb long-term lending such as mort- 


gages—despite mortgage loans’ generally 

higher interest rates—in favor of more busi- 

ness loans which cost less to service. 
DEMAND FOR LOANS REMAINS SPOTTY 


Recent reports indicate that the de- 
mand for business loans is quite spotty. 
However, the bankers are anticipating 
better business and preparing to capi- 
talize on it. But, most significantly, the 
threat of a steel strike figures large in 
their anticipations. 

‘Thus, says the Wall Street Journal: 

The threat of a steel strike has triggered 
hedge stockpiling in a variety of industries. 
“Big corporations such as General Motors 
and General Electric told steel fabricators 
and suppliers to get in bigger steel inven- 
tories,” states Allen P. Stults, executive vice 
president of American National Bank & 
Trust Co., of Chicago. “This showed up in 
several commitments we made to component 
manufacturers and to steel warehouses." 
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The contract of the United Steelworkers of 
America with major producers doesn't ex- 
pire until June 30 and bankers believe that 
if negotiations show signs of stalling, steel 
stockpiling will leapfrog. 

PRIME LOAN RATE MAY BE RAISED ALMOST ANY- 
TIME OR MAY NOT COME UNTIL THE THIRD 
QUARTER 
It appears that whether the prime 

loan rate will be raised is now a matter 

of heated discussion among bankers. 

These discussions may involve matters 

of demand and supply, but they may 

also revolve around the Department of 

Justice's recent investigation into 

whether the setting of the prime loan 

rate has run counter to the antitrust 
laws. In any case, the Wall Street 

Journal says that, on the one hand, the 

chairman of the First National Bank of 

Chicago feels the increase could come 

almost anytime. On the other hand, 

Mr. Bimson, head of Valley National 

Bank of Arizona, figures a rise in the 

prime loan rate may not come until the 

third quarter. 

BANKERS EXPECT FEDERAL RESERVE TO TIGHTEN 

CREDIT SOON 

But if the Wall Street Journal is cor- 
rect, the Federal Reserve may come to 
the assistance of the bankers by tighten- 
ing up credit. The Wall Street Journal 
says: 

Many bankers expect the Federal Reserve 
System to start tightening up on credit be- 
fore too long. Normally the Federal Reserve 
does this, in a variety of ways, when business 
activity expands rapidly; the goal is to keep 
inflation in check. In the view of some ob- 
servers, the economy now is approaching a 
situation where the money managers will 
worry more about inflation than expansion. 


I hope this prognostication is not true. 
Surely the Federal Reserve has not for- 
gotten the lessons of 1959-60 when the 
tightening of credit led us into reces- 
sion. Moreover, increased interest rates 
are actually inflationary, for they in- 
crease costs for business, agriculture, 
and government. 

The Wall Street Journal article, from 
which I have quoted, follows: 

Brisk BORROWING: BUSINESS UPTURN Spurs 
LOAN DEMAND— BANKERS SEE INTEREST 
RATE RISE—FLORMDA Bank REVERSES USUAL 
FIST QUARTER LAG—CLOSER LOOK AT DE- 
TROIT APPLICANTS—PLENTY OF MONEY 
AVAILABLE 

(By Kenneth G. Slocum) 

Cuicaco,—Spring outlook for business bor- 
rowers: A little more difficulty lining up 
loans; slightly higher interest rates but no 
important shortage of loanable funds, 

That, at any rate, is the assessment of 
many men who will be doing much of the 
lending—bank presidents and loan officers 
who compared notes on the national credit 
picture at the American Bankers Associa- 
tion credit conference that wound up here 
last week. 

“There seems to be little question. that 
loan rates are going up,” states Philip L. 


Butler, vice president of LaSalle National’ 


Bank in Chicago. “Some rates already have 
felt the upward push. Some loans that 
would have commanded a 5.5 percent interest 
rate a few months ago are now going for 6 
percent.” 

“We're pretty certain to get choosler about 
borrowers as we get further into the year.“ 
says J. Donald Orth, senior vice president 
of Detroit’s Manufacturers National Bank. 
“Probably the first step will be to favor those 
borrowers who maintain compensating bal- 
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ances.” Such a balance is a portion, of a 
loan, often about 20 percent, which banks 
require borrowers to keep on deposit; it has 
the effect of raising the bank's interest re- 
turn on a loan and, thus, the borrower's 
cost. 

NO SHORTAGE OF FUNDS 


But there's plenty of money for most 
would-be borrowers. This is demonstrated 
by the number of bankers who report they 
are still trying to put more of their loanable 
funds into mortgages. When demand for 
credit starts overtaking supply a great many 
banks curb long-term lending such as 
mortgages—despite mortgage loans’ generally 
higher interest rates—in favor of more busi- 
ness loans which cost less to service. 

Of several score bankers questioned at the 
credit conference, four out of five report 
mounting demand for business loans. These 
bankers figure that, on the average, the 
business loans their institutions will make 
during the first quarter of 1962 will show an 
increase of about 12 percent over the like 
period a year ago. 

Even more significant, a great many re- 
port business loan demand has become more 
brisk since the first of the year. The first 
6 months or so of a year often see a sen- 
sonal reduction in the volume of business 
loans a bank has outstanding as merchants 
and manufacturers use income from heavy 
fall and Christmas selling seasons to pay off 
obligations. But that is frequently not the 
case this year. “Outstanding business loans 
are already up 3 percent from yearend and 
we figure we'll be at least 10 percent to 12 
percent above the year-end figure by March 
31,” reports J. Gordon Warner, vice president 
of the Bristol Bank & Trust Co., Bristol, 
Conn. “Last year we were off from year- 
end totals about 3 percent at this point and 
by the end of the first quarter business loan 
volume was down roughly 7 percent. We 
were strong at the end of 1961 but we are 
still going up.” 

A LITTLE MAGIC 

“There has been a little magic in the start 
of this year,” says Randall Roberts, vice 
president of the Valparaiso State Bank not 
far from Pensacola, Fla, “Our outstanding 
business loans are now up about 2 percent 
from year end, when typically we should be 
down about the same proporation. We have 
enough commitments already to put our 
outstanding loans 5 percent above a year ago 
by March 31.“ 

Business loans usually provide a good in- 
dication of the probable trend of business 
in general over the coming 6 months or 80. 
Strong demand for bank loans usually is a 
harbinger of brisk business to come, though 
business can expand considerably without a 
matching expansion of borrowing when—as 
is the case now—many companies have 
sufficient funds on hand to finance their 
immediate needs internally. 

At the moment, there's a seeming paradox 
in the bank loan picture. Recently, banks 
in some key money centers have recorded der 
clines in weekly business loan totals, at the 
very time bank officials generally were re- 
porting more-than-seasonal demand for such 
loans. But neither the bankers nor the 
figures wore fibbing. 

Part of the explanation is that the declines 
were smaller than they were a year ago. In 
the week ended last Wednesday, for ex- 
ample, commercial and industrial loans by 
major New York City banks dropped $95 
million from the previous week, according to 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank. But 
this was an Improvement over the like 1961 
week, when the drop was $104 million. Com- 
paring the New York banks’ lending volume 
for the last 6 months also reveals the 
presently accelerating borrowing pace. Last 
Wednesday, the New York banks had 
$10,673,000,000 in business and industrial 
loans outstanding. This was up $125 mil- 
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lion from mid-1961. A year ago this type of 
loans outstanding in New York totaled 
$10,490,000,000. 

FORCES BEHIND RISING DEMAND 


Rising demand for business loans refiects 
Such varied forces as incerasing industrial 
Output, rising retail sales, some hedge buying 
against a possible steel strike, higher prices 
for feeder cattle, and even missile testing 
activities, according to bankers from all parts 
of the country. F 

“One loan customer nailed a couple of 
Major contracts to build chambers for mis- 
sile testing and came in for very sizable 
loans as a result,” reports Clarence C. Jones, 
vice president of the Valley National Bank 
Just outside Los Angeles. Our outstanding 
business loans at the yearend were 15 
Percent above a year ago but by March 31 
We expect to be topping year-earlier figures 
by 25 to 30 percent.” 

The threat of a steel strike has triggered 
hedge stockpiling in a variety of industries. 

Big corporations such as General Motors 
and General Electric told steel fabricators 
and suppliers to get in bigger steel inven- 
tories," states Allen P. Stults, executive vite 
President of American National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Chicago. This showed up in several 
Commitments we made to component manu- 
Tacturers and to steel warehouses.” 

The contract of the United Steelworkers of 

with major producers doesn't expire 
Until June 30 and. bankers believe that if 
Negotiations show signs of stalling, steel 
Stockpiling will leapfrog. 

retail sales are encouraging bigger 
Inventories, which also mean larger loans to 
Manufacturers who supply merchants. 

We're loaning out more to textile producers 
and the cotton brokers because they are ex- 
Pecting good sales and improved profit mar- 
gins,” comments Yates W. Faison, Jr., senior 
vice president of North Carolina Bank in 
Charlotte, N.C. 

The business loan upturn also prevails in 
farm areas. “We thought cattle feeders 
Wouldn't buy as many head this year be- 
Cause of high prices,” says Robert E. Larsen, 
assistant cashier of Omaha National Bank. 
‘But on the contrary, they are buying more, 
Which is reflected in our loans." Arthur W. 
Lucht, president of the Union Story Trust & 
Savings Bank, Ames, Iowa, says loans to a 
Silo manufacturer soared this month because 
in the past 3 weeks the firm sold as many 
Silos to farmers as it had in the first 5 
months of 1961. 

The Waterbury National Bank, Waterbury, 

onn., says better business for brass fabrica- 

in that area is resulting in bigger loan 
applications for tooling-up costs. The bank 
expects first quarter business loans to top 
year ago figures by roughly 10 percent. 
AUTOS AND FURNITURE 


Many bankers say they're receiving heavier 
loan demands from auto dealers anu finance 
companies, stemming in most cases from ex- 
Pectations of highly improved car sales in 
23 Retall auto sales in the first third of 

anuary were the highest for the period 
Since 1957. 

“We're preparing to Joan out 10 to 15 per- 
cent more funds in the first quarter this 
2 — than we did a year ago,” reports Walter 

hnke, vice president of Old Kent Bank & 

St Co, in Grand Rapids, Mich. ‘We're 
2 bigger loan demand from producers 

auto parts and components because they 
are having a better year. And furniture 
e nncturers booked much bigger orders at 
k e January market so they are asking for 

avler loans,” 

met all this rising loan demand does to 
terest rates and availability of credit de- 
oe on whether bankers’ current expecta- 
z ns do indeed come true. And that, to a 
atd large extent, depends on the Nation's 

Oney managers in Washington. 
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There's no doubt that bankers are antici- 
pating interest rate increases. “The pros- 
pect of higher interest rates is a very real 
thing,” states Charles E. Walker, executive 
vice president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. “Banks are loaded up on loans at 
a time when the upswing in the business 
cycle will create more demand for credit. All 
this makes for higher prices for credit.” 

A Salt Lake City banker says his bank al- 
ready is asking one-half percent more inter- 
est on many small commercial loans as they 
come up for renewal, due to higher rates the 
bank now is paying on savings accounts and 
because of increased borrowing by businesss. 
Under a new Federal rule, commercial banks 
now are permitted to pay up to 4 percent 
interest on savings accounts; many are do- 
ing so. 

HIGHER FARM LOAN RATES 

The Valley National Bank of Arizona, in 
Phoenix, has set higher rates on agricultural 
production loans and expects to increase 
rates for other types of loans as demand in- 
creases, according to Carl A. Bimson, chair- 
man of the executive committee and a for- 
mer ABA president. = 

A good many bankers foresee an increase 
in the prime rate. the interest rate banks 
charge their biggest and most credit-worthy 
borrowers; but there's little agreement on 
when such a boost might come. The prime 
rate now is 4.5 percent; most other bank 
lending charges are scaled upward from this. 
An increase in the prime rate could come 
almost any time,” Homer J. Livingston, 
chairman of the First Nationa] Bank of Chi- 
cago, has stated. But Mr. Bimson, of Ari- 
zona figures a rise in the prime rate may 
not come until the third quarter. Prime rate 
changes usually start at one of New York's 
major banks, with institutions in other parts 
of the country following quickly. The pres- 
ent 4.5 percent prime rate has been stand- 
ard since the fall of 1960. Before that it was 
5 percent, the level many bankers predict 
will return sometime this year. 

Many bankers expect the Federal Reserve 
System to start tightening up on credit be- 
fore too long. Normally the Federal Reserve 
does this, in a variety of ways, when business 
activity expands rapidly; the goal is to keep 
inflation in check. In the view of some ob- 
servers, the economy now is approaching 
a situation where the money managers will 
worry more about inflation than expansion. 


President Asked To Declare Mobile 
County a Disaster Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received an urgent communication 
from my good friend, Charlie Brockway, 
the county agent for Mobile, Ala. He 
has informed me that many of the nur- 
serymen in the First Congressional Dis- 
trict were recently hard hit by the freez- 
ing weather. 

As an example, Mr. Tom Dodd, Jr., of 
Semmes, Ala., who is one of our larger 
and more successful nurserymen in the 
State, has suffered a tremendous loss. 


-This loss is estimated between $300,000 


and $500,000. Mr. Dodd employs an 
average of 100 men per day. But this is 
only an example. 
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These men are going to need help to 
make a comeback from the tremendous 
losses they have suffered. Mr. Speaker, 
with the disastrous situation at hand, I 
urge the President to declare Mobile 
County a disaster area for this tremend- 
ous hardship caused by the recent freeze. 


Brigham Young University Students’ 
Success on the “College Bowl” Pro- 
gram 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly four students from my alma mater, 
Brigham Young University in Provo. 
Utah, have thrilled graduates, student 
body and friends of the university with 
their success on the General Electric's 
“Quick Recall“ program entitled “Col- 
lege Bowl.” 

The Brigham Young University Col- 
lege Bowl team, ably coached by Prof. 
Robert Thomas of the English depart- 
ment, had disposed of four worthy op- 
ponents, including the University of 
Maryland a week ago Sunday. Last 
Sunday they were up against an excel- 
lent team from little DePauw Univer- 
sity, an outstanding small college from 
Greencastle, Ind. In an exciting game, 
Brigham Young University students 
were defeated in their attempt to win 
their fifth straight game and retire as 
undefeated champions in this national 
scholarship contest. 

The Brigham Young University team 
was composed of Capt. Todd Britsch, 
who is majoring in political science and 
is an accomplished musician. Todd's 
father is a professor in the Department 
of English at Brigham Young University 
and has provided an atmosphere of 
scholarship and love of fine arts in the 
Britsch home. Todd's accomplishments 
include being a finalist in both the Ful- 
bright and Danforth scholarship con- 
tests. 

In addition to Todd Britsch, the Brig- 
ham Young University team is composed 
of Dave Stone, Bob Despain, and Mrs. 
JoJean Loflin, all of whom are outstand- 
ing students. 

Dave Stone, who was born in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, and educated in that 
country, is presently teaching Spanish 
and studying English at Brigham Young 
University. 

Bob Despain planned to be an engineer 
and was studying this field at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. How- 
ever, he soon found he was taking more 
English than engineering and was ad- 
vised by one of his professors that Brig- 
ham Young University had one of the 
finest English departments in the West. 
So Bob Despain transferred to the Utah 
school. 

The fourth member of the College Bow] 
team, Mrs. JoJean Loflin, is also a senior 
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majoring in English. JoJean's mother 
was an English teacher and instilled the 
love of education in her outstanding 
daughter. Her earliest memories are of 
reciting poems like “America for Me” 
and “O Captain! My Captain!” 

I am sure that yesterday was not a 
completely happy day in Provo, Utah, 
where the student body and townspeople 
were waiting to greet Brigham Young 
University's College Bowl team. Some of 
the glamor of the homecoming celebra- 
tion was dimmed by their unexpected 
defeat the hands of DePauw. 

However, our pride in this fine team of 
young people remains justified, and I 
would merely remind them to always re- 
member, “The smile when you win comes 
quick as a whip, but the smile when you 
lose, that is sportsmanship.” 


The Public’s Rights in TV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 16, 1961, I introduced a bill— 


H.R. 9267—to amend the Communi- ' 


cations Act of 1934. This bill, if enacted, 
would require the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to cease the program 
to deintermix. Presently, it is the plan 
of the Commission to deintermix some 
eight cities now enjoying VHF reception 
and being required to utilize UHF which 
restricts area coverage and could cause 
a blackout in many rural areas of the 
country. Further, if the Commission 
order is permitted to stand, the proposed 
deintermixture will spread to all areas 
of the Nation. Following is an editorial 
appearing in the New York Times on 
-Monday, January 29, 1962, which I be- 
lieve is excellent and in general covers 
the picture. It also covers another sec- 
tion of my bill which would require 
manufactures of television receivers en- 
gaged in Interstate Commerce equip sets 
to receive both VHF and UHF channels: 
Tue Pustic’s Ricnts IN TV 

For once Newton N. Minow, chairman of 
the Federal Communication Commission, 
and Frank Stanton, president of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, are in agreement 
on something. They both think Congress 
should encourage the use of more television 
channels by requiring manufacturers to 
make sets that will receive all channels. 

In the long run, the only way to have 
more stations is to take advantage of the 70 
ultra high frequency (UHF) channels re- 
served for television as well as the 12 very 
high frequency (VHF) channels on which 
most stations now broadcast. 

So far UHF has been caught in a vicious 
circle. Brondcasters have hesitated to get 
into the service because almost no one has 
a television set capable of receiving it. The 
public has seen no reason to buy sets 
equipped for it because virtually no pro- 
grams are broadcast on UHF. 

One way to get out of that circle is the 
ene urged by Messrs. Minow and Stanton. 
This would be for Congress to pass a law 
requiring television manufacturers to make 
only sets capable of receiving all channels, 
UHF as well as VHF. 
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There is natural concern at the idea of the 


Government prescribing what manufacturers 
may make. But Government already fixes 
the technical standards for television broad- 
casting, as it must. Without some outside 
force to equalize the risk, no single manu- 
facturer is likely to push sets costing con- 
siderably more than its competitors’. Orce 
the vicious circle wes broken, the growth of 
UHF would be a boon to setmakers as well 
as to the audience. 


Department of Labor To Train Tractor 
Operators in Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently one of my constituents, Mr. Mer- 
ritt D. Hill, vice president and general 
manager, Tractor and Implement Divi- 
sion, Ford Motor Co., called my attention 
to a plan announced by the Department 
of Labor to train 1,200 farm tractor 
operators in Mississippi. 

This plan, approved by Secretary of 
Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, calls for an 
8-week training course costing $435,000 
in Federal funds, in addition to admin- 
istrative expenses. Covered would be 16 
counties in the Yazoo Delta of Missis- 
sippi. 

The Secretary.of Labor, in his press 
release, expressed the hope that the 
training would provide workers with 
year-round employment with daywork 
provided for members of the operator's 
family to help achieve rural family 
stability in the years ahead.” 

Mr. Hill wanted to save the Federal 
Government some money and possibly 
some time. So he suggested to the Secre- 
tary of Labor that the approximately 
160 farm equipment dealers in the area 
covered in Mississippi be utilized at a 
minimum cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

He also questioned the necessity of an 
8-week course of instruction on how to 
drive a tractor, as he stated that a high 
school boy, with car-driving ability, can 
master a tractor in less than a week. 

Further, Mr. Hill pointed out that 
using the Labor Department’s own press 
release as a source for data, there simply 
are not enough tractors to go round for 
the men who already are tractor opera- 
tors. An estimated 40,000 persons are 
now operating the 30,700 tractors in the 
Yazoo Delta area. The upgrading of 
1,200 of these persons would seem to 
accomplish merely the displacement of 
1,200 less well trained men, without any 
increase in the number of jobs. 

In addition, Mr. Hill pointed out that 
there is now an excess of 9,300 persons 
at least partially trained in tractor op- 
erations for which tractors are not now 
available. 

Mr. Hill offered to come to Washing- 
ton, or to send one of his firm’s experts 
to our Nation’s Capital, to discuss this 
matter further with the Department of 
Labor and the Office of Education to 
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see if more efficient training methods 
could be worked out in a cooperative 
venture with farm equipment companies, 
presumably at little or no cost to the 
Federal Government. 

Since his letter to the Secretary of 
Labor more than 2 weeks ago, Mr. Hill 
has not as yet even received the courtesy 
of a reply. 

It is too bad that some of the Depart- 
ments of our Federal Government are 
quick with the requests for information 
and can compile reams of statistics to 
justify their expenditures for the com- 
ing fiscal year, yet appear to be turning 
a cold shoulder to a plan which might 
save them some money, might make their 
training programs more effective and 
which would provide excellent training 
with up-to-date equipment on the spot. 


U.S. Failure To Lead Opens the Way for 
: Communist Victories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, once 
again in the conference now going on in 
Punte del Este, the United States has 
failed to exert a firm position of leader- 
ship and has, instead, compromised, 
tried to win over the fainthearted and 
those who are determined to do nothing 
adequate to stop the spread of the Com- 
munist conspiracy in this hemisphere. 
The result will be a slap on the wrist for 
Castro, no action that will contain com- 
munism_in Cuba or prevent his con- 
tinued subversion in _ neighboring 
countries. 

Until the United States is prepared to 
take a bold and firm stand in defense of 
freedom, with or without the support of 
ours neighboring countries, we can ex- 
pect the Communist bulwark in Cuba to 
grow in strength and prestige until other 
countries are engulfed and the Commu- 
nist timetable for encirclement of the 
United States will maintain its schedule. 

The following editorial from the Dal- 
las Morning News is an eloquent review 
of the weakness of our stand in Punte 
del Este: 

[From the Dallas Morning News, Jan. 27, 
1962] 
Tue Best We Can GET 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk has proposed 
a four-point program of action to the inter- 
American conference of foreign ministers de- 
signed to cope with the threat of communism 
in the hemisphere by dealing a blow to 
Castro, Any self-respecting nation genuinely 
interested in halting the advance of commu- 
nism in the Americas could consider Rusk's 
proposals as a minimum program of action- 

The largest and most powerful of the 
Latin American nations, however, look upon 
the program as an absolute maximum and 
have dragged their feet on major points of 
Rusk's proposal. Whatever action is taken 
at Punta del Este, the hemisphere will be 
split down the middle. 

The very countries which might be able 
to deal effectively with Castro will be reluc- 
tant to exercise tough sanctions. 
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Mr. Rusk's current proposals call for: (1) 
Recognition that Cuba's alinement with the 
Communist world is incompatible with the 
inter-American system; (2) exclusion of the 
Castro regime from OAS functions; (3) inter- 
Tuption of trade between Cuba and the rest 
Of the Americas, particularly in arms; and 
(4) establishment of individual and collec- 
tive defense acts against political and indi- 
rect aggression in the hemisphere. 

The Rusk program represents the third 
Major strategy change adopted by the U.S. 

egation since the conference opened last 
Sunday. * 

Our first attempt was to seek immediate 

Political and economic sanctions against 

What we are now proposing is a 
Watered-down version of this earlier goal, for 
the political and economic sanctions are not 
us broad, and we have backtracked on the 
Call for tough and immediate action, Many 
Of the nations don't want to impose any time 
limit at all. 

Yet we seem to have convinced no one by 
the compromise. Strong opposition is still 
Expressed by the so-called Soft Seven“ 
Brazil, Argentina, Mexico, Chile, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, and Uruguay—those nations 
Which still maintain diplomatic relations 
With Cuba. In addition, one nation which 
has broken off diplomatic relations with 
Castro, Halti, is opposed to effective action. 

These seven nations represent 75 percent 
ot the population of the hemisphere, ex- 
Clusive of the United States. They have 
received more than two-thirds of the $4 
Billion in foreign aid which the United 
States has poured into the hemisphere since 
World War II and are likely to receive a 
for Proportion of the $20 billion alliance 

Progress aid. 

Such 


friends in the hemisphere and elsewhere 
the worl Our current plight in the 
cas should be sufficient proof of the 
we have made on this score. 
Another mistake has been the policy of 
N. our strategy to “world opinion.” 
© nation has ever achieved greatness by 
Such a policy. 
-~ The great have become so only by leading 
and ing the opinions of others and by 
taking the initiative. 

Since World War II our strategy of fol- 
8 the world and committing ourselves 
abide by the decision of collective groups 
Of nations has gone a long way toward 
g the position of power and 

leadership we once : 

Swearing that we would never, never 
use the veto in the United Nations, or take 
ee independent of that body, we have 
— Owed the Soviet to gobble up great masses 

land areas and hundreds of millions of 
Baie 
y pledging ourselves to accept the 
manys of international disarmament agen- 
es, we have neglected the maintenance of 
bend Own national security. 
y hog-tying ourselves to the Organization 
a 8 „States, in violation of our own 
ine, we have opened the door 
to further Communist victories in our own 
back yard, 


* 


Textile Roadblock 
` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 
IN THE Faoin. eee 
a! Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


- HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Camden Chronicle, Camden, 
S. C., of January 26, 1962: 

TEXTILE ROADBLOCK 


Much of the talk about a liberalized for- 
elgn trade program centers around the ad- 
vantages to be gained from increased foreign 
competition. Little is said, however, about 
the kind of competition. 

Foreign competition today might well be 
likened to a hurdle race, with our man 
going over the high hurdles and the com- 
petitor from overseas going over the low 
hurdles. They come away from the starting 
line on even terms, because neither has a 
distinct advantage in the way of modern 
plants and equipment of modern mass pro- 
duction know-how. The finish line is the 
same. Each competitor has a similar product 
and his goal is the American marketplace, 

It's during the race, from start to finish, 
that our man is at such a disadvantage. 
While the foreign competition is skimming 
over the low hurdles, our man is negotiat- 
ing such hurdles as higher raw material 
costs, higher labor costs, higher taxes, and 
higher plant and equipment costs. The U.S. 
textile industry provides a good example. 
The American manufacturer pays $42.50 per 
bale more for American-grown cotton than 
does the oversea manufacturer and his wage 
rates are as much as 10 times higher. 

As a result, the oversea competition 
breaks the tape in the American market- 
place with a lower price for his goods. It’s 
not competition in quality, styling, produc- 
tion efficiency or consumer appeal but com- 
petition in price alone. 

American business and industry grew up 
on competition, to the continuing benefit of 
the American consumer. But the rules of 
the game were the same for all. Some day, 
when standards of living around the world 
are more nearly equal, visions of the world 
as one great marketplace may be realized. 
Meanwhile; we cannot ignore the basic eco- 
nomic facts of foreign competition and the 
disadvantage at which they place American 
industry. U.S. trade policy should, at the 
very least, seek to equalize the conditions 
of competition to assure a growing economy 
and expanding job opportunities here at 
home. 


Powers of Congress Seized by Executive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ex- 
cellent editorial from the Columbus 
(Ohio) Dispatch: 

POWERS or CONGRESS Seizep By EXECUTIVE 


ly, and at an accelerated rate, 

the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment is seeking to take over the powers of 
, and to a large extent succeeding. 

Under the Constitution, Congress has the 
sole power to make the Federal laws. 

This authority includes the levying of 
taxes, including the duties on imports, to 
provide funds with which to “pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States”; to 

ate commerce with foreign nations; to 
coin money “and regulate the value thereof,” 
to declare war, to provide, maintain and 
regulate an Army and Navy, and “to make 
ali laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing 
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Powrns or CONGRESS SEIZED BY EXECUTIVE ` 

The President's legislative powers are Hm- 
ited, as set forth in the Constitution. He is 
required to “give to the Congress informa- 
tion of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend * * consideration (of) such meas- 
ures as he shall judge necessary and expe- 
dient.” 

He has the power “by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur.” He can veto an act of Congress, 
but Congress can override the veto by a two- 
thirds vote. 

Obviously, the Constitution made the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment coordinate, with specific authority, 
powers and obligations assigned to each and 
with restrictions placed on the powers and 
authority of each. 

But more and more the executive estab- 
lishment looks upon Congress as a necessary 
rubber stamp on whatever acts, policies, com- 
mitments, programs, and ventures it decides 
to make or undertake. 

More and more, the President and his ap- 
pointees are presenting Congress with accom- 
plished facts and saying: “Here, ratify 
these.” Or, if they are not accomplished 
facts, they are widely publicized commit- 
ments which Congress is told: We've 
promised; now you must keep our word.” 

This executive preemption of power be- 
gan with a vengeance in the 1930’s under the 
Roosevelt New Deal. The excuse then was 


came the war, and the pretext was the same. 

The late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
once went so far as to tell Congress that he 
hoped it wouldn't let a question of con- 
stitutionality stand in the way of one of 
his proposals. 

After Mr. Roosevelt, came Harry S. Tru- 
man, who insisted that there were inherent 
powers in the Presidency which su 

the powers of Congress, but in at least one 
notable instance, the third coordinate 
branch of the Government, the courts, over- 
ruled him on that point. 

General Eisenhower, who next succeeded 
to the Presidency followed the trend to a 
lesser degree, not being the bold executive 
type, but in the field of foreign affairs he, 
too, tended to take over the tives 
of Congress, or to present it with a fait 
accompli. 

Now, President Kennedy is carrying the 
trend further toward the ultimate relegation 
of Congress to the role of rubberstamp. 
In his state of the Union message he asked 
for authority to lower the income tax when- 
ever, in his opinion, this manipulation 
would be of benefit to the national econ- 
omy. In other words, Congress would re- 
linquish its stipulated constitutional power 
to set the tax rate. 

He also asked for surrender to him of the 
power to levy duties on imports, by author- 
izing him to make deals with blocs of for- 
eign countries to eliminate tariffs on some 
goods entirely and to reduce others as much 
as 50 percent, 

By its spending, the executive branch of 
Government nowadays obligates the Nation 
so deeply it has to keep asking Congress to 
raise the debt ceiling. : 

Our roving ambassadors make treaty deals 
behind closed doors, then Congress, which 
has not been privy to the negotiations, is 
briefed and told it must go along or we shall 
lose face or that the consequences will be 
dire—maybe even a global war. 

Our State Department promises to buy 
$100 million worth of an unprecedented issue 
of bonds by the possibly moribund United 
Nations and Congress is told it must comply 
under pain of dire consequences to global 
peace efforts. 

Troops are stationed in almost any part 
of the world. Congress later is let in on the 
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why and wherefore and asked to sanction 
and finance the operation. 

Now specific rates on specific items of 
goods exchanged in commerce are to be bar- 
gained against a background of international 
politics and intrigue, with considerations of 
the marketplace only one feature of the in- 
volvement. To do this, Congress is asked ta 
give up its constitutional prerogatives, prob- 
ably under the U.N. Charter or some other 
international agreement, and to turn over 
the field to a mass of appointive bureau- 
crats who are more or less permanently em- 
bedded in the Federal Establishment. 

In France, De Gaulle has superseded the 
national legislature. Are we going to follow 
suit? Are the elected Representatives of the 
people, in Congress assembled, going to hand 
over all authority to the executive branch? 

It's time Congress stood up for its rights— 
the rights accorded it by the Constitution 
and which it has the duty to the people of 
the United States to preserve, 


It’s Your Choice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, during 
1961, Mr. Garth A. Shoemaker, president 
of the National Association of Refrig- 
erated Warehouses, spoke at NARW 
chapter meetings on the subject “It’s 
Your Choice.” The wide acclamation 
with which the listeners received Mr. 
Shoemaker’s address, and the message it 
contains for every American, prompts 
me to include the text here. 

Mr. Shoemaker is executive vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Hygeia Refrig- 
erating Co., of Elmira, N.Y. Beside serv- 
ing as president of his association, he is 
now in his 11th term as president of the 
Citizens’ Public Expenditure Survey of 
New York State. In 1957-58 he served 
as president of the Refrigeration Re- 
search Foundation. In 1950, Mr, Shoe- 
maker received the Coronet magazine 
award for outstanding civic service, and 
in 1952 he received the Freedoms 
Foundation award. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
8 the above-mentioned address, as 
0 Se 


Tr's Your Cuorce 
(By Garth A. Shoemaker) 


There is little disagreement among people 
that the number one problem in the world 
today is the ideological struggle going on 
between Russia and the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, and the Western World. In spite of 
this unanimity, there seems to be a great 
confusion, a great difference in thinking that 
is terrifying in its threat to our inherent 
freedoms. 


In all the talk we hear and articles we 


many in government and certainly 
too many of those who are in the position 
of molding public opinion. That is the idea 
that we are at peace with our ideological 
enemies, although, admittedly, an uneasy 
peace. These misguided and misinformed 
individuals set forth the opinion that we 
must conduct ourselves so as to preserve 
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that uneasy peace and work toward that 
some far distant day when the Russian bear 
will become a lamb and world tensions 
and the cold war will evaporate. 

The and simple truth is that we are 
at war right now, and we are losing that war 
simply because we don't or won't accept the 
fact that we are init. This is a strange war, 
fought with unusual weapons and unique 
strategy, but nonetheless a war. In this 
struggle every move, every word of the Rus- 
sians is a calculated maneuver aimed at fur- 
thering their declared campaign of world 
conquest. 

We can’t kid ourselves—this is a declared 
war. They have told us in their writings, 
they have told us in their talks, they have 
told us by their very actions that commu- 
nism and capitalism cannot exist in the 
world together. 

Fortunately, this is not a shooting war 
yet, because we have stayed militarily 
strong. Russia, up to now, has not dared 
to add direct armed conflict to her tactics 
and strategy for fear she would be defeated. 
But don't be misled. - This is not too frus- 
trating to the men of the Kremlin. Mr. 
Lenin, the interpreter of Karl Marx, never 
placed outright military assault very high 
in the strategic plan of things. In 1923 Mr. 
Lenin said that the Russians would take 
eastern Europe, next organize the hordes of 
Asia, then surround the United States, and 
he predicted, “that last bastian of capitalism 
will not have to be taken. It will fall into 
our outstretched hands like overripe fruit.” 

Now hear this. Eastern Europe has been 
taken. China is a Red giant. All over Asia 
lesser countries follow the pattern of first 
neutralism and then a quick switch to pro- 
Russian, anti-Western government. Cuba 
has become a Red beachhead on our very 
doorstep. Dally reports come in of riots and 
leftist demonstrations in other Latin Amer- 
ican countries. And remember this: not a 
single Russian solider becomes a casualty. 

The simple truth is that Communists be- 
lieve that victory is inevitable. They are 
convinced that we are abandoning our 
democratic institutions one by one under the 
stress of constant pressure. Nitkita Khru- 
shchev said: “We cannot expect the Amer- 
icans to Jump from capitalism to commun- 
ism. However, we can assist their elected 
leaders in giving Americans small doses of 
socialism until they suddenly awake to find 
they have communism.” 

A quick lesson in history is in order at this 
point. The great historian Arnold J. Toynbee 
in his monumental work, “A Study of His- 
tory,” writes of the change which took place 
in the governmental administration of the 
Roman Empire during the two centuries fol- 
lowing its establishment. The Empire as 
originally conceived was to be an associa- 
tion of self-governing city-states and princi- 
palities, with the burden of administration 
left to local authorities. Mr. Toynbee points 
out that this policy was never deliberately re- 
vised. It was never the intent and purpose 
of the central government to change that ad- 
ministrative structure. Yet at the end of 
200 years, unmarred by any wars or major 
disruptions within the boundaries of the 
Empire itself, local government had com- 
pletely eroded. The principalities had been 
turned into provinces. The local rulers had 
been replaced by imperial governors, and the 
administration of the city-states had been 
taken over by managers appointed by the 
central administration. In the end, the 
whole administration of the Empire had 
passed into the hands of an organized bur- 
eaucracy spawned by centralized government. 

Everyone knows what followed. An empire 
which contained within itself the entire 
civilized world of that time, an empire that 
had possessed all the culture, all the edu- 
cation, and all the scientific knowledge that 
had yet been discovered, rotted from within 
and fell apart at the seams, was conquered 
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and overrun by tribes of barbarians who 
plunged the human race into darkness from 
which it did not recover for a thousand 


years. 

We should remember the other fact about 
the Roman Empire that went hand in glove 
with its centralized government by bureauc- 
racy and contributed in large part to its 
downfall. The drain of taxes into the cen- 
tral treasury bled the people white and left 
the provinces and the city-states completely 
impoverished. 

We are not living in the Roman Empire 
of 1,800 years ago—we are living in the 
United States of America in the last half 
of the 20th century. Let's- take a closer 
look at what is happening to us. 

If you will think about it for a moment, 
you will recognize that up until the life- 
time of men now living most of our citizens 
had practically no contact with the Federal 
Government unless they traveled abroad, en- 
gaged in interstate or foreign commerce, or 
joined the armed services. The only Fed- 
eral department that directly affected their 
daily lives was the Post Office. State govern- 
ment was almost as remote. Our towns and 
cities administered just about all the gov- 
ernment there was, and unless some unfor- 
tunate was sent to the State penitentiary 
there was little occasion to travel any fur- 
ther up the line than the county seat. 

Today almost every phase of our life feels 
the stultifying hands of government regi- 
mentation and interference. More and 
more and more we have turned to central 
government for the answers to all our prob- 
lems. Today we are faced with a collection 
of internal powers and bureaucratic insti- 
tutions against which the average citizen is 
absolutely helpless. This: power, under 
whatever name or ideology you choose to 
call it, is in truth the very essence of to- 
talitarlanism. 

Talk about a Roman Empire bureaucracy. 
Do you know that one out of every eight 
employed persons in the United States today 
is on a Government payroll, Federal, State, 
or local? When you look at all the things 
Government is doing and pl to do, 
you wonder how it can get along with 50 
few. 

The establishment of Government- paid 
medical care was one of the first steps in 
imposing statism on our people. In this 
country today, there are few open advocates 
of socialized medicine, and yet our Veterans’ 
Administration hospital system is the cost- 
liest medical program of its type in the world. 
There is no disagreement among people that 
a man wounded or disabled in the defense 
of his country is rightfully entitled to the 
finest medical and hospital care that we 
can provide. There was little disagreement 
some 30 years ago when it was that 
a needy veteran, not disabled in the service 
but needing hospitalization, should be 
allowed the use of a VA bed if that bed was 
not required for a service-connected dis- 
ability. Today three out of four VA beds 
are occupied by patients suffering diseases 
or injuries neither originated by nor 
aggravated by military service. Each year’s 
budget authorizes more millions of dollars 
for more VA hospital beds, and yet there are 
only some 40,000 service-connected dis- 
abilities in the United States. 

Counting the 23 million veterans, one- 
fourth of our citizens are entitled to some 
form of Government-pald medical or hospi- 
tal care. It is now proposed that all par- 
ticipants in social security join a compulsory 
health plan to provide Government-paid 
medical care upon reaching the age of 65. 
This, of course, is proposed in the name of 
emergency and dire need. A picture is 
evoked of millions of our elderly citizens un- 
able to have the medical care they require 
and thus only a comprehensive Federal pro- 
gram can possibly meet the challenge. TO 
be sure, there is a problem, but actually it 
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Concerns only about 10 percent of our elderly 
Citizens. Nearly 70 percent of that age group 
are among the more than 127 million people 
Who come under some kind of private medi- 
Cal or hospital insurance. 

Social security was conceived to provide 
that destitution should not result from the 
death, unemployment, or old age of a work- 
er. It was never intended to supplant 
Private savings. It was never intended to 
Supplant pension plans or insurance. It was 
intended to provide a foundation upon 
Which security could be achieved. Truly, 
the temptation to buy elections by urging 
People to vote themselves a raise has been 

ble to many politicians. 

In 1959, many, many years before it was 

lieved likely, social security payments ex- 
Ceeded income. In 1943, the actuarial ex- 
Perts predicted that social security outgo by 
1957 would be $1.2 billion. The actual outgo 
dame to $7 billion. The present participants 

Our so-called social security program will 
Collect between $300 and $600 billion more 
they are paying in. In its promotional 
Activities, the social security system still re- 
fers to itself as an insurance program. How- 
ever, in arguments before the Supreme 
, the socjal security officials contended 

that it is not an insurance program but that 
Money paid in is a tax, and that par- 

Cipants have no rights as such. Benefit 
Payments are designated by the Congress and 
can be changed or canceled at any time by 
Congressional] action. 

The National Defense Education Act of 
1958, costing only $900 million at the start, 
is m fact a real governmental foot in the 

for Federal aid to education. Little 
attention was given to the fact that more 
than 99 percent of the school districts of this 
country have not reached the limit of their 
bonded indebtedness. Little heed was paid 
to the fact that in the last 10 years a 35- 
Percent increase in students has been met 
a 134-percent increase in local and State 
Spending for schools. Classroom space for 
15 miltion students has been built to meet 
an increase of only 10 million youngsters. 
There are today 500 colleges in the United 
States that can take an additional 200,000 
— without having to add a chair or a 


Today the Federal ald to education lobby 
is one of the most powerful and largest 
Spending lobbies tn Washington. These ex- 
Ponents of Federal aid to education deny 
that Federal control has any place in their 
thoughts. But one should remember that 
P Supreme Court has, in the case of 

ickard v, Filburn, established the principle 
that what the Government subsidizes the 
Government can control. Homer Wads- 
Worth, former Chairman of the President’s 
Ad Committee on Youth Fitness, said: 

Tt ts that national standards for 
Daucation be established in order for the 

nited States to maintain its strength in 
— Struggle for power against Russia. As 
mech as we desire to retain local manage- 
=, of our schools, the competition with 

Ussia makes this impossible.” 
ae another area of Government activity 

© have programs to reduce farm surpluses— 
Programs that make it so financially attrac- 
ave to produce surpluses that we now have 

ver $9 billion worth of Government-owned 
pericultural products in storage. Not too 
Ong ago the Government, with some 17% 
1 on pounds of butter in storage, found it 
2 to go into the marketplace and 

y half a million pounds to feed the armed 
wh, The Government has enough 
t eat in storage to make 25 loaves of bread 
Worber man, woman and child in the 

orid today. 
A short time ago, in New Mexico, citizens 
sade renting land from the State for 25 

nts an acre, then applying for and re- 
saving $9 an acre in soil bank payments for 

‘ot planting anything on the land. The 
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largest subsidy check for $1,300,000 went to 
citizens of a foreign land that were not even 
residents of this country. A Big Flats, N.Y.. 
farmer bought a 1961 Cadillac with the sub- 
sidy check he received for not growing 104 
acres of corn. 

Farm spending is one of the biggest single 
items in our Federal budget, outside of de- 
fense, and yet only 20 percent of agricul- 
ture comes under Government regulation 
and subsidy. The last session of Congress 
saw a drive on the part of people who think 
the solution of the farm problem is to take 
control of the other 80 percent of agricul- 
ture, which now operates on some sem- 
blance of a free market of supply and de- 
mand. The aim was to bring about a per- 
manent system of Government control, with 
Government licensing the farmer, regulat- 
ing prices, and limiting production, all of 
which it is estimated will cause a rise of 
15 to 25 percent in the retail prices of food. 

In still another area, our Government 
owns and operates more than 19,000 busi- 
nesses in direct competition with its own 
taxpaying citizens, These tax-free subsi- 
dized corporations range from the manu- 
facture of fertilizer to surgical equipment, 
from rum distilleries to tin smelters, An- 
nually they lose billions of dollars, all of 
which is made up from the taxes we pay. 
The estimated book value of 700 of these 
Government corporations is $262 billion, and 
that represents about one-fifth of the total 
industrial capacity of the United States. 
The Hoover Commission, appointed under 
two presidents, described itself as working 
in a fantastic nightmare of regimented 
chaos: They recommended liquidation of 
scores and scores of these corporations, to 
little or no avail. 

The Federal Aid Highway Act of 1952 
opened the way for using roadbuilding funds 
for projects outside the United States. The 
next time you get caught in one of those 
terrific traffic jams, take comfort in the fact 
that you helped build a six-lane highway 
from Madrid, Spain, to a fancy gambling 
casino 15 miles away. 

The fodder upon which Government has 
fed and grown beyond the consent of the 
governed is provided by a tax system which 
has long since ceased to be a system. It is 
now an almost incomprehensible hodge- 
podge of conflicting levies and contradic- 
tions. In our lifetime we have seen the in- 
come tax grow from a law of 31 words to a 
compendium of interpretations of more than 
440,000 words. 

We tend to accept an income tax on the 
theory of “the more you make the more you 
pay.” This theoretically is fair, proportionate 
taxation. However, our present progressive 
system cannot be justified on any moral 
grounds. Our Hebrew and Christian reli- 
gions are based on the practice of tithing. 
Both the Old and the New Testaments de- 
scribe the giving of the 10th: “If the Lord 
prospers you 10 times as much you give 10 
times as much.” Under our progressive sys- 
tem, however, Caesar's share is computed on 
a little different basis. If a $5,000 a year 
man today is “prospered 10 times“ his income 
tax increases not 10 times but 53 times, His- 
tory reveals that no nation has ever survived 
a tax burden that amounted to one-third of 
its income. Today taxes take 3F cents out of 
every dollar earned in the United States. Of 
that 31 cents, almost 23 cents goes to the 
Federal Government, leaving but 8 cents for 
the State, county, and local community to 
share. 

Again quoting from our No. 1 adversary, 
Mr. Lenin said in 1923, “The way to destroy 
capitalism is to debauch the currency. 
Through a process of planned inflation a 
government can quietly and unobservedly 
confiscate the wealth of its citizens.” 

In the last 20 years our dollar has lost more 
than half of its purchasing er. Of course, 
we are told that incomes have kept pace 
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and that we are earning twice as much, so 
we're still holding our own. This faulty 
reasoning completely overlooks the part 
played by this progressive tax, which is based 
on the number of dollars earned and not 
their value. The man who earned $5,000 a 
year in 1940 must earn $14,000 today to break 
even and pay his increased taxes. The lucky 
man who earned $10,000 in 1940 now must 
earn $31,000 to pay his increased taxes and 
maintain the same purchasing power and 
the same standard of living he had in 1940. 

Perhaps you would like to project these 
figures ahead to the year 1975, keeping the 
same annual rate of inflation and, of course, 
the same tax rate and even protend that our 
system of free competitive enterprise will still 
exist. Assuming these things, the $5,000- 
a-year man will have to earn $33,000 in 1975 
and the $10,000-a-year man will have to earn 
$84,000 just to maintain the same purchas- 
ing power and the same standard of living 
they had in 1940. 

The philosophy of our Founding Fathers, 
that the least government is the best govern- 
ment, is rejected by all too many of our citi- 
zens and politicians today. They feel that 
the proper function of government is to 
direct and control the economy. There are 
some of these liberals who claim that our 
citizens are not intelligent enough to spend 
thelr own money properly. They feel that 
government should take the money through 
taxation and then buy the welfare programs 
which they claim the people are not smart 
enough to buy for themselves. 

When the old-fashioned idea of living 
within our means and paying something on 
the national debt is suggested, these same 
liberals tell us that only State and local debt 
is bad. Through some strange and exotic 
bookkeeping methods, they seem to feel that 
the Federal debt is meaningless and that we 
are our security on the false altar 
of a balanced budget. 

If you had a 4-inch stack of thousand-dol- 
lar bills in your hand, you would be a mil- 
lionaire. If you could see the national debt 
of $293 billion before you in thousand-dollar 
bills, the pile would be more than 18 miles 
high. And, as Maurice Stans, former Direc- 
tor of the Budget said, This debt is only 
that part of the iceberg which shows above 
the surface.” Legislation already enacted 
into law has obligated our Government to 
more than $750 billion. Add to this the local 
debts and the State debts and the debts of 
our private citizens, and you will find that 
actually we are mortgaged in an amount 
more than double the present market value 
of every tangible asset and every foot of real 
estate in the United States. 

Our free economy is the very basis of our 
strength and the security of the entire free 
world depends upon the fiscal stability of 
the United States. As Thomas Jefferson once 
said, “We must make our selection between 
economy and liberty or profusion and servi- 
tude.” James Madison, speaking before the 
Virginia Legislature in 1777, said: “Since 
the general civilization of mankind, I believe 
there are more Instances of the abridgment 
of freedom of the people by gradual and 
silent encroachments of those in power than 
by violent and sudden usurpation.” 

And so in 15 short years we have seen the 
number of public employees increase by 50 
percent. We have seen the public payroll go 
up by 170 percertt. We see one out of eight 
of the Nation's work force employed by Gov- 
ernment. We see one-fourth of our people 
entitled to some form of Government paid 
medical care. We see one-fifth of our indus- 
trial capacity owned and operated by Gov- 
ernment in competition with private enter- 
prise. Senator Byr has estimated that some 
40 million Americans receive some form of 
direct cash payment from the Central Gov- 
ernment. 

Can anything be done about all this? The 
answer is yes. We, the people, can do some- 
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thing about it if we have the will to do it. 
The No, 1 thing that must be done is to 
keep ourselves informed concerning the pro- 
posals submitted to the Congress, to our 
State legislatures, and to our local legisla- 
tive bodies. Each one of these proposals 
must be weighed by the people, weighed not 
only as to the price in dollars but, more im- 
portant, as to the price in individual liberty. 
One of the basic concepts of gur Founding 
Fathers was that “Government should do 
only those things that the people cannot do 
for themselves.” Every new proposal at ey- 
ery level of Government should be measured 
against this concept. 

Having informed ourselves and weighed 
the proposals, we should each inform our 
elected representatives of our feelings. The 
Communist Party boasts that it can put 50,- 
000 letters into Washington in 72 hours on 
any issue it chooses. Let us determine to 
send 100 times that number. 

We can form small informal groups who 
think as we do. We can inform each other 
of proposed measures and then make sure 
that everybody we know informs their elected 
representatives. Most important of all, we 
should concentrate our main efforts on re- 
ducing Government income and halting defi- 
cit spending. We should demand real honest 
to tax reform which will reduce 
the amount of money government has to 
spend. Remember, governments don't tax to 
get the money they need. They always need 
the money they get. 

Do all within your power to strengthen 
local government. The closer government is 
to the people the better government we will 
have, In this great land of ours there oc- 
curred the only true revolution in man’s 
history, the only revolution that did not just 
exchange one set of rulers for another. Ours 
was the only revolution that recognized that 
man has the dignity and sacred right to de- 
termine his own destiny as an individual, 
with the least interference from government. 

There can be only one end to the war that 
we are fighting. Either we win it or we lose 
it. In another short 10 years or maybe soon- 
er, the world will be headed either in the 
direction of freedom or slavery. Peaceful co- 
existence on Russia's terms is a satanic, dia- 
bolical device of the enemy to blunt our 
sword while he moves into position for the 
kill, Freedom is never more than one gen- 
eration away from extinction. We have a 
choice. We either save it now or spend our 
sunset years telling our children and our 
children’s children what it was like when 
men were free. 

There's an old story about the chime clock 
that somehow slipped a cog and kept right 
on striking 12, 13, 14, 15. A little girl in the 
house heard it and became tremendously 
excited. She cried, “Wake up, everybody, 
wake up. It’s later than it’s ever been be- 
fore.” I am not prophet enough to tell you 
how late it is. You are intelligent and in- 
formed individuals. I will not even presume 
to tell you that it’s later than you think. 
But I would leave with you this thought, 
“It’s later than it’s ever been before.” 


Is Cuba Harmless? 
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P 
HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday! January 16, 1962 
Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I call to the at- 
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tention of-my colleagues a provocative 
column written by George Todt of the 
Los Angeles Herald-Examiner. 

It is amazing how some of our offi- 
cials here in Washington have forgot- 
ten—or at least have forgotten to men- 
tion—the tragedy of Cuba. This can- 
cerous condition exists only 90 miles 
away from our shores and presents a 
clear and explosive danger to the security 
of the United States and all of our 
hemisphere. J 

Mr. Todt's column, which appeared in 
editions of January 22, warns us of this 


danger. 
Is CUBA HARMLESS? 
(By George Todt) 

(“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure - American proverb.) 

It is one thing for the administration to 
express grave Concern about global disaster 
spots such as Berlin, the Congo and Laos— 
but why is next to nothing in a military sort 
of way being done about the potentially more 
dangerous Cuban missile bases being con- 
structed now? 

Who is being penny wise and pound 
foolish? 

It is quite possible that Nikita Khrushchev 
is keeping the global pressure on us in the 
first 3 areas mentioned in order to get us to 
take our eye off the ball—which is Cuba in 
this instance. Now why should he be con- 
cerned about this mission? 

The answer is bound up in some simple, 
elemental arithmetic—and nuclear hardware 
now being aimed at us close to home. 


A STALEMATE 


For years Mr. K. has been able to deploy 
intermediate range ballistics missiles 
(IRBM’s) against our NATO allies in Europe. 
But not against us. The reason: this kind 
of deadly bird only files in the neighborhood 
of 1,500 miles. 

An intercontinental ballistics missile 
(ICBM) is one which can do 5,000-plus miles 
in a single arc of flight. 

Now we have deployed IRBM’s against the 
Red slave state from NATO missile bases 
in Europe and the result there is a relative 
stalemate. 

The same is true with reference to the 
longer-ranged ICBM’s we have based on the 
North American continent vis-a-vis the 
enemy's Eurasian sites. 

BIG ADVANTAGE 


But mark this factor which heretofore has 
been entirely in our favor: In the event of 
war, we can clobber Mr. K. with both ICBM’s 
and IRBM’s, while he can only reach the 
United States with ICBM’s alone. And he 
is now revealed to be in considerably shorter 
supply of same than he was deemed to pos- 
sess in 1961, an election year. 

This gives us a considerable advantage 
over the Red warlord up to the present time. 
But what if he succeeds in gaining a modern 
version of what Winston Churchill once 
called “an unsinkable aircraft carrier” in 
Cuba and supplies it extensively with Soviet 
IRBM's? 

I think this is what he is accomplishing 
now 90 miles off our Florida coast. 

When he has done his work there, a great 
portion of our present deterrent will have 
vanished into thin air. 

For then Khrushchev will have most of 
our important cities east of the Mississippi 
River zeroed in with his nuclear warheads. 

This includes our vital industrial complex 
which extends in a rough triangle along the 
lines of Pittsburgh-Chicago-Memphis. Also 
Omaha, which is the headquarters of the 
U.S. Strategic Air Command (SAC). New 
York and Washington are within IRBM 
range, too. 
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CASTRO'S NAVY 


Two months ago I sat in the audience of 
the annual meeting of the California Loan 
Association and listened to a knowledgeable 
and patriotic young American businessman 
tell us that only a few days before he had 
received information that 10 large Russian 
ships had. come to Castro's Cuba from Mur- 
mansk and unloaded missiles. 

This man was Glendale’s Frank Gard 
Jameson,,former president of the U.S. Navy 
League, and an authority who knows what 
he is talking about. I reported the matter 
in this column. 

Why is nothing being done about this 
crucial item now? 

Frank Jameson indicated in his well-con- 
ceived speech that the missiles ought to be 
ready to go within possibly a 2-month 
period. That might be right now! Why 
no preventive action on our part? 

If the Red rat, Castro—which this column 
successfully identified as a Communist and 
Kremlin stooge several years ago and long 
before it was popular to do so—succeeds in 
accumulating nuclear hardware in any 
quantity, we will be blackmailed on a scale 
which will dwarf anything which has 
hitherto been hurled against us. 

NO QUIBBLING 


Fidelisimo is madness and the neurotic 
dictator is quite capable of pulling the 
trigger by himself and vaporizing a few 
American cities on his own. Khrushchev, 
of course, would be expected to disclaim re- 
sponsibility. Then what would be our 
course? 

Actually, I think it comes close to a der- 
eliction of duty by our responsible” leaders 
if they allow Castro to construct missile 
bases for Khrushchev in our own backyard. 
How about that? 

Away with quibbling about a matter 80 
important to our survival as a nation—and 
as just plain people. It is time for action! 

When will the “guardhouse lawyers” wake 
up to learn that cruel and predatory world 
e 


Humanitarians Doing First-Rate Job 
Outla wing Animal Brutalities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial by James and Ann 
Free concerning the work of humani- 
tarians in outlawing animal brutalities. 
This column was distributed nationally 
by the McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
and presents an excellent picture with 
regard to animal brutalities. 
HUMANTITARIANS DOING FIRST-RATE Jon OUT- 

LAWING ANIMAL BRUTALITIES 
(By James and Ann Free) c 

WasHINGTON.—Don't underrate the polit- 
ical power of humanitarians. 

They've been doing a first-rate job in the 
last few years to outlaw brutalities to ani- 
mals. And it is largely overlooked by those 
who still think of the stereotype image of 
the bleeding-heart fuddy-duddy. 

Not only have their efforts helped animals, 
they are helping this Nation in the eyes of 
the world. For example, their recent suc- 
cessful efforts—even to calling on President 
Kennedy for help—to eliminate clubbing 
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from the annual rabbit roundup at Har- 
mony, N.C., is saving this country from some 
embarrassment. 

They have prodded the U.S. Government 
into signing the International Convention 
for the Prevention of Pollution of the Sea by 
Oil. Thousands of sea birds have died a 
lingering death because ships discharged oil 
in areas where birds often alight. A new 
law prohibits the discharge of oil within 20 
Miles of shore and in some areas up to 100 
miles, 

They were successful recently in persuad- 
ing the Congress to appropriate funds for the 
Food and Drug Administration to build 
Proper quarters for its hundreds of test dogs. 
For years they have been confined without 
relief in tiny cages in a subbasement. 

A few years ago, thousands of letters—and 
not all written by members of humane so- 
Cleties—flooded Congress demanding a law to 
Provide humane methods of slaughter of 
Meat animals. Fifteen other countries, in- 
cluding the Fiji Islands, have such laws. 
Federal legislation, however, does not cover 
all animals, therefore legislation is or will be 
Sought in 38 States that to date have not 
Passed State humane slaughter bills. 


WILD HORSES 


Then there was the passage of the “wild 
ee bill, which forbids the rounding up 


Sress President Kennedy signed a law making 
Surplus grain available to prevent starvation 
Of game birds and other wildlife during bliz- 


Much of the recent progress is due to the 
entrance into the field of several new na- 
humane organizations. Also many 
church and civic groups, including the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, have 
humane legislation. Pope John re- 

8 gave his blessing to the 3-year-old 
8 Catholic Society for Animal Wel- 


ety. humane campaigns still lie ahead. 
example, humane groups take a dim 
View of the Department of the Interior's rec- 
tion that sea lions in Alaskan 
- Waters be slaughtered for mink food. Ex- 
Perimental slaughter action left many 
* maimed. Legislation will probably 
introduced to outlaw—as it is in several 
dountries—the steel leg-grip trap, asking 
that the more humane instant-killing traps 
Substituted. In Western States such as 
„ yoming, there is a move afoot to outlaw 
Pepe busting” exhibitions that cripple and 
steers. 

z Two bills are now pending in Congress to 
kor wate the care and use of animals used 
a research. Proponents claim that medical 
8 will not be set back, but furthered 
better provisions for care and for control 

of fear and pain. 
The record to date of humanitarians in ob- 
animal protective laws is leading 
na ref Congressmen to the same conclusion. 
2 they realize, both morally and politi- 
y preg to heed their constituents’ and 

unqui 
forbid crust = et consciences in working to 


Goy. Donald G. Nutter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


gent. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, ladies and 
ntlemen of the House, on January 25, 
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the State of Montana and the Nation 
lost a great man when a National Guard 
C-47 crashed near Wolf Creek Mountain 
and killed Gov. Donald G. Nutter. Also 
killed in this fatal accident were the 
Governor’s administrative assistant, the 
Honorable Dennis Gordon, the Honorable 
Ed Wren, commissioner of agriculture for 
the State of Montana, and the plane's 
crew of three. 

I would like to express the sympathy, 
not only for myself but for all of the 
people of Alabama, to all of the people 
of Montana, and to Governor Nutter's 
widow, Mrs. Maxine Nutter and their 
son, Johnnie, 

Mr. Speaker, this was a terrible acci- 
dent; however, a valuable lesson should 
be learned from this accident. This 
accident has been in the making for 
many years. The Air National Guard 
has made available, for the purpose of 
flying Governors and other State officials 
on official State business, the C-47 air- 
craft. These C—47’s are old, inadequate 
airplanes. I feel that all C-47’s should 
not be used by chief executives and a 
more modern aircraft such as the C-54 
should replace these aircraft at once. 

Mr. Speaker, I call upon the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the National Guard 
Bureau to replace these aircraft at once, 
in order to prevent a recurrence of this 
accident. 

Alabama on several occasions, has 
come very close to losing its chief execu- 
tives through malfunctions of the C—47, 
both Governor Patterson, our present 
Governor, and former Governor Folsom, 
have had to make forced landings due 
to malfunctions of these aircraft. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an intolerable situ- 
ation, and I feel one that all of us here 
in the House of Representatives feel 
should be investigated. z 


Catholic Transcript Supports Health Care 
Program Under Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, a 
most respected voice in Connecticut is 
that of the Catholic Transcript, the of- 
ficial publication of the archdiocese of 
Hartford, the diocese of Bridgeport, and 
the diocese of Norwich. 

In a highly significant editorial in the 
current issue of this splendid weekly 
newspaper is an editorial strongly en- 
dorsing Federal legislation to establish 
an insurance program for medical and 
hospital care for senior citizens, under 
the social security system. The edi- 
torial is entitled “Proper Answer to 
Acute Need.” 

As one who has fought for adoption of 
such a program since I entered the Con- 
gress, I commend the editorial in the 
Catholic Transcript to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

This editorial, Mr. Speaker, provides 
a strong, cogent statement of why the 
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country needs a health care insurance 
program under Social Security. I am 
proud that a leading newspaper in my 
State has offered such an admirable 
summary of the case for a great social 
need. 

Following is the text of the editorial 
from the January 25 issue of the Cath- 
olic Transcript: 

PROPER ANSWER To ACUTE NEED 

No plan for medical insurance for the 
aged is practical and acceptable which makes 
provision for payment of doctors’ fees but 
none for payment of hospital bills. If the 
only feasible method of meeting hospital 
costs in such cases is under social security, 
then to this we must come, and the sooner 
the better. -For the plain fact is that great 
numbers of old people cannot have requisite 
hospitalization unless its costs are defrayed 
by insurance payments. 

It is well known that more and more of the 
population is living longer, It is equally 
well known that those advanced in years 
have more illnesses, are ill for longer pe- 
riods, have greater need for hospital care. 
This means that their hospital bills exceed, 
and in general greatly exceed, those for 
the average of their juniors, At the same 
time, as inescapable as the expenditures they 
face is the diminution of their income. 
When this particular demand is greatest, the 
means to meet it are least. What is to be 
done about the old people in this situation? 
Here is a national sais which is in danger 
of becoming a national disgrace. 

There are those who simply will not face 
the problem, or at least the most practicable 
and equitable solution—an insurance scheme 
under the Social Security System. They 
maintain that private, as distinguished from 
public, plans are adequate. This is to blink 
the truth. Obviously are not. Did 
they suffice, there would not be for countless 
thousands the acute difficulties now be- 
setting them. Or these critics see in any 
public plan the sinister prospect of social- 
ism. What actually is proposed is socializa- 
tion—a pooling of resources, under Govern- 
ment auspices, to resolve an intolerable 
condition which has definitely proved not 
susceptible of resolution by individual or 
private group resources. This is legitimate 
and desirable. 

What the administration proposes Is sen- 
sible and fair. It does not involve social- 

oping, creeping, or of any other ilk. 
Rather, it promises well as an answer to a 
desperate need. 


Do Schools Need Federal Aid? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1962 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert the following editorial from the 
Jeffersonian Democrat of Brookville, 
Pa., under date of January 25, 1962: 

Do Schools NEED FEDERAL Am? 

Those who want a strong central govern- 
ment to control just about every phase of 
our lives have put out so much propaganda 
in favor of Federal aid to local schools that 
many people have come to believe that such 
assistance is both desirable and necessary. 
Only rarely is the question raised: Do the 
schools really need Federal aid? 
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But the question ought to be asked more 
often. Supporters of Federal intervention 
in public school education are do 
the achievements of American teachers, 
school boards and communities in building 
the finest educational system the world has 
ever known. This is not to suggest that our 
school system should not be constantly im- 
proved. 

The truth is that there are more class- 
rooms, more teachers, a lower pupil-teacher 
ratio, and a higher level of education in the 
United States than ever before in history. 
In the last 10 years the number of public 
school pupils increased 48 percent. The 
number of classrooms jumped upward by 60 
percent, Teachers’ salaries rose 72 percent, 
to an average of $5,389 a year. Money spent 
per pupil increased from $224 a year to $390 
a year. And American communities ap- 
proved the highest volume of school bond 
issues in history during 1960. Even so, less 
than one percent of America’s local school 
districts have reached their maximum bond 
limitations. 

All this has been done without Federal in- 
tervention, Federal dictation—or the Federal 
control that surely must follow Federal sub- 
sidy. It has been done with the local tax- 
payers’ money, taxpayers who are interested 
in seeing the schools in their local com- 
munities improve and expand. We need to 
increase teachers“ salaries. The need to 
improve and expand school facilities is also 
great. The local communities are moving 
to meet these needs—perhaps they need to 
move faster. However, those who fall for the 
Washington politicians’ promises will be 
even more sadly disappointed than those 
who have left such things up to the local 
politicians in the past. 


My Republican Strength Shall Be 
the Strength of 10 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to quote a line from Alfred 
Lord Tennyson's classic, Sir Galahad.” 
“My strength is as the strength of 10.” 

Though I do not believe that the 
President considers the 5 Republicans 
on the Rules Committee with such high 
regard as that mythical character of old, 
he has indicated that they are 
of the same strength. The President 
credited these 5 Republicans with the 

of 10 when he blamed them 
for the defeat of his Urban Affairs meas- 
ure in the Rules Committee. As you 
well know, Mr. Speaker, there are 10 
Democratic and 5 Republican mem- 
bers on that committee. 

To further demonstrate the absurd 
nature of the President’s contention, I 
wish to insert in the Recor the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the 
ener World Herald on January 26, 


Waar Crrtes Nen 


A year ago, when the dew was still on the 
blossom of the Kennedy administration, the 
President's supporters packed the House 
Rules Committee with Democrats in order to 
expedite his liberal program, or so they 
thought. 
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The Democrats emerged with 10 members 
of the committee to the Republicans’ five. 
The new appointees supposedly were favor- 
able to the Kennedy program. 

But the Rules Committee Wednesday 
blocked the President's plan to establish an 
Urban Affairs Department at Cabinet level, 
and did so by a vote of 9 to 6.. South- 
ern Democrats joined with the Republicans 
to form the majority. 

So who was to blame for the administra- 
tlon defeat? 

The Republicans, said Mr. Kennedy at his 
press conference. The five Republicans had 
whipped his 10 Democrats by the remarkable 
score of 9 to 6, and the President 
strongly implied that Republicans should be 
ashamed of themselves for not carrying out 
the pledge of the Democratic platform. 

The President announced that the fight 
was not over. He said he would submit the 
proposal as an executive reorganization plan, 
which he can do under the laws which grew 
out of the Hoover Commission's recommen- 
dations to streamline the Government. 

But this move is another curious twist of 
Presidential logic. 

How can the creation of a new arm of the 
Government. be called streamlining? That 
would be proliferation of government, 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare provides an example of just how this 
proliferation is carried out. HEW was also 
created by Presidential fiat less than 9 years 
ago on the pretext that it would coordinate 
and slim down the scattered bureaucracy 
which attended to matters of health, educa- 
tion, and welfare. In 1953 the new depart- 
ment had 37,500 employees. Today it has 
61,000. It is reasonable to assume that a 
Department of Urban Affairs might grow at 
similar speed. 

The only serious argument advanced to 
support creation of an Urban Affairs Depart- 
ment is that cities are looking increasingly 
to Washington to solve their problems. But 
they do so because the Federal Government 
has preempted the most lucrative tax sources 
and because it takes five-sixths of the taxes 
which are collected in this Nation. Cities 
look to Washington because that is where 
the money is. 

Cities managed to handle their own prob- 
lems until recent years. They could do 80 
again if Washington would stop siphoning 
off their substance. 

What the cities need is less Federal inter- 
ference, not more. That thought may well 
have been in the minds of the nine Congress- 
men who blocked Mr. Kennedy’s plan in the 
Rules Committee. We hope that at least half 
the House of Representatives will think the 
same way, and thus block the formation of 
an Urban Affairs Department when that pro- 
posal comes before them in a reorganization 
plan. 


Responsible Editors Favor Reasonable 
Adjustment of Newspaper Postage 
Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, during the 
postal rate debate many magazine and 
newspaper publishers expressed opposi- 
tion to any increase in newspaper mail- 
ing rates despite the fact that this class 
of mail now pays less than one-fourth 
of the cost of handling. I have noted 
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with a good deal of satisfaction that 
many newspaper publishers around the 
country did not join this chorus and in 
fact several of them suggested editorially 
that an increase was justified. Indeed, 
our colleague from Ohio [Mr. ASH- 
BROOK], a publisher himself, suggested in 
the January 23 debate that certain news- 
paper rates should be increased. In this 
connection I insert for the information 
of my colleagues the following editorial 
from the Arizona Daily Star, Tucson, 
January 25, 1962: 


Tue RISE IN POSTAGE RATES 


There is no reason on earth why the 
United States should not have the best 
postal service on earth, and equally no rea- 
son why the American people will not pay 
its cost gladly. There is no reason why this 
should not be so, save politics. 

As Congress gets around to the point 
where it appears it will pass a postal bill 
hiking the rates to bring in $700 million 
more to help meet the current deficit, it 
should be reassured to go ahead and do it. 
The American people are not opposed to pay- 
ing for a 1-cent increase in first-class post- 
age, and a 1-cent increase in airmail postage 
rates. 8 

The opposition to the increase comes 
mainly from magazines, newspapers, and 
those direct mail advertisers who send out 
their floods of junk. The Arizona Daily Star 
is quite willing to pay its share of this in- 
crease, because it realizes that if the Nation 
is to have the best mail service in the world, 
it has to employ intelligent, hard-working 
men and women. They are worthy of thelr 
hire. 

What the Nation wants is not only good 
mail service, but the best. The people, the 
voters, are willing to pay for it. Surely the 
time has come when Members of Congress 
should stiffen their backbones against the 
pressure of a few organized interests. Con- 
gressmen will not lose any votes when they 
set a standard of making the post office pay 
its own way. 


The One-Way Street 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the new 
tariff proposal is now official. It means 
giving the State Department full power 
over all import restrictions. 

In essence it will eliminate all Ameri- 
can tariffs and pave the road for our en- 
try into the Common Market, 

The Common Market is the first step 
to a new nation to be called Euramerica. 
The drums are already beating for the 
new country. We will hear more about 
this just as soon as the new tariff-cutting 
plan gets underway. 

It is logical, because this new tariff plan 
is a face saver for the disastrous 4- 
year extension on the trade agreements 
voted under Eisenhower. The Demo- 
crats are being asked to bail out the last 
administration's trade policies. 

The next step will be to use the failure 
of this present plan to sell the Common 
Market approach, 
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It is the old story, when your promise 
does not hold up, make new ones. 

This statement I can make from the 
testimony in my possession. It takes 
$3 worth of exports to equal $1 worth of 
imports in wages in the pockets of 
American workers and in dollars in the 
domestic marketplace. 

I believe any across-the-board tariff 
Cutting powers, any further reduction in 
Congressional authority in the field of 
tariffs and customs, any long-term ex- 

on of even the present Trade Agree- 
Ments Act will weaken our economy and 
in the end, will prove the most disastrous 
action by Congress in our generation. 

I say this without restraint or apology, 
even in the face of contrary-positions by 

ost every academician, professor, ad- 

i agency, international lawyer, 
theoretician, political leader, big busi- 
hess, big labor and big press. Why do 
I say this and feel so strongly about it? 
Simply because of our history in trade 
Matters, our present plight after 27 
years of tariff cutting from an overall 
of about 50 percent on dutiable goods to 
11 percent, from my own congressional 
district’s experience, from my experience 
of over 25 years of active legislative work, 
Starting with my chairmanship 26 years 
ago of a committee from the Pennsyl- 
Vania General Assembly which studied 
the flight of industry from Pennsyl- 
Vania. This committee learned as any 
Other committee has and will learn if it 
does a thorough job of study and re- 
Search that simply put, trade is a com- 
mercial venture, goods for trade will be 
Produced in the area of lowest cost pro- 
duction and will be sold in the area of 
highest prices and greatest consumption. 

This is an economic fact and no 
amount of academic language can hide 

when the question before us is the 
Problem of job opportunity, investment, 
and profit. Most other considerations 
of the trade problem stem from persons 
i groups, some sincere, some theoret- 
Cal, who are convinced that trade is 
e, trade is diplomacy, trade is profit 
and trade is something the ordinary citi- 
zen does not comprehend. It is a great 
Political issue for keeping the people 
Tom considering too seriously their 
problems stemming from chronic unem- 
ployment, reduced workweeks and the 
east-and-famine economy of the last 
decade, 

At this very moment, with the great 
upsurge in our economy in steel, autos, 
and other production lines, you can sell 
anything to the American public, the 
press, and the Congress. However, very 
ew persons in this country will predict 
1 Continuing prosperity. When anybody 

bold enough—outside of the soothsay- 
ers of the Economic Council, State De- 

ent, and other Government agen- 
cies—to predict @ growing economy with 
any assurance, the following restrictions 
and ifs are included in the prediction: 

First, If there is no steel strike or ma- 
jor work stoppage on the part of the 
unions, 


un cond, If we hold the wage and price 
6 Third. If industry will modernize, in- 
coon production without increasing 
Osts. At this point, you will note the 
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exact opposite position taken by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt during the depression. 
We curtailed production to give con- 
sumption and purchasing power a 
chance to meet production. Today we 
are forgetting consumption of our pro- 
duction and demanding more production 
under the misguided theory that we can 
undersell our foreign competitors in 
their own markets as well as our own. 

Fourth. If we can maintain Govern- 
ment spending at somewhere near the 
30 percent of our national product. 
Without this, our trade balance would be 
more realistic. 

Fifth. If we increase our exports and 
decrease our imports. This is the dream 
of all dreams. 

Sixth. If we have confidence and let 
loose of our consumer dollars. This is 
what our parents were told in the late 
1920's and then were humiliated because 
they had not saved for the rainy day. 

These are but a few of the “ifs” that 
are always put into predictions for to- 
morrow’s successful economic comeback. 
Frankly, if all the above conditions are 
met, the best we can achieve is the status 
quo. There is no room for growth. Un- 
less the wage and profit economy expand 
with our production of goods, consump- 
tion will fall away, and the roots of re- 
cession will start sprouting all over 
again. 

I have not touched on the most vital 
of all the issues that accompany the 
free trade program being promoted by 
the State planners for Congress to act 
upon. This is the area of foreign in- 
vestment. In a newsletter a few years 
ago, I predicted the very situation that 
is now admitted by the same group who 
fought me when I opposed the Boggs bill 
(H.R. 5) and who are now opposing me 
again in my fight against the new trade 
bill for across-the-board tariff cuts. 

I said then that the only reason any 
American corporation or individual 
would build overseas would be for profit. 
I said then that the more investment 
abroad, the more profit and the harder 
it would be for Americans to protect our 
own domestic market, our jobs, our in- 
dustries, and our way of life, Can any 
person honestly say I was wrong then or 
that I am wrong now when I say that for- 
eign investment will be the straw that 
will break the camel's back in foreign 
good will and our domestic economy. 
Most of today’s leaders admit to the 
danger to our economy by foreign in- 
vestments; few, if any, admit to the 
danger to our international prestige. 

I said, and repeat, that the exploita- 
tion of foreign workers would sow the 
seeds of distrust, revolution, and hatred 
of the American people. Need anyone 
review the events to date, the universal 
appeal of “Go home Yank,” of the mobs. 
They have not yet articulated the battle 
cry of the militant American labor lead- 
ers who fought valiantly and courageous- 
ly against slave wages, long hours, slums, 
epidemics, and exploitation of the Amer- 
ican worker by the greedy exploiters. 
Until they do their wage levels will be a 
threat to American jobs. 

Let us take a look at some figures that 
tell a story that will haunt this admin- 
istration and the American people un- 
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less the President of these United States 
does what he is capable of, and I believe 
courageous enough todo. Stop the sow- 
ing of seeds of hatred and the exploita- 
tion of the very peoples we are spending 
ourselves poor to help, by a small seg- 
ment of the American investors. 

Here are the figures that should scare 
every American who knows the depth of 
the feelings of people who work for ex- 
ploiters and whose produce is taken 
without fair compensation. American 
investments as against incomes from the 
tiree investing areas. Latest figures, 

WESTERN EUROPE 

Investments, $1,322 million. Income 
returned to United States, $427 million. 
Income flowing back to United States, 
only $1 out of $3 because Western Europe 
was considered safe investment climate 
and the rest of profits poured back into 
expansion, new facilities, and expense 
accounts. 

UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Investment, $608 million. Income 
taken out, $1,474 million. Investors tak- 
ing no chances. They know the history 
of Cuba, Mexico, and so forth, on expro- 
priation; so they take all they can out of 
these countries. 

LATIN AMERICA 


Investment, $500 million. Income 
taken out, $770 million. This does not 
include earnings held back for expan- 
sion. Foreign securities with extremely 
high dividend rates and of moneys 
loaned at exorbitant rates of interest; in 
some cases as high as 2 percent per 
month. 

The 6-year totals show that this is 
about the normal profit of foreign in- 
vestors. 

WESTERN EUROPE 

Investments, $5,141 million. Income 
returned to United States, $2,261 million, 

UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Investment, $5,552 million. 
taken out, $8,794 million. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Investment, $3,057 million. Income 
taken out, $4,379 million. 

How long would any American labor 
union, Congress; or any administration 
sit still allowing any American produc- 
tion facility an earnings ratio anywhere 
near the above examples of our friendly 
aid to friendly nations. Are we helping 
the underdeveloped areas or are we ex- 
ploiting them. z 

The reason we have the demand for a 
lowering of trade barriers is because our 
American investors abroad have to sell 
in the market to make such enormous 
profits, either directly or indirectly. Not 
only are we exploiting the foreign work- 
er with our payment of wages from 10 
to 30 percent of the going average Amer- 
ican wage, but we are exploiting the 
American economy by underselling the 
96 percent of the nonexporting Ameri- 
can firms whose higher wages maintain 
the American consumer economy. 

While the State Department talks 
about good will and containment of com- 
munism, let us see what one business ex- 
ecutive is quoted as saying in summing 
up the foreign investment policy. 


Income 
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It's the opportunity to make big profits 
that gets us over there, it's a market deci- 
sion for the great majority of us, not a tax 
decision (hearing records of Congress on 
Impact of Imports). 


Bluntly put, this means exactly what 
I have been preaching, exploitation of 
low wage production, a free American 
market, exorbitant profits and the devil 
take the hindmost. In this case, it can 
very well be the American unions, Amer- 
ican small industry and yes, even the 
Democratic Party. 

When a man loses his job he does not 
often look up a dead mule's throat to 
see what killed it. Frankly, there is little 
difference in our approach to the trade 
and aid programs of the Republican ad- 
ministrations. We may have new slo- 
gans and some new faces, but we are do- 
ing the same things and for the same 
peoples. 

The public may take the same view as 
the polly parrot, after spending many 
years as a pet in a public dancehall, was 
loaned to a society matron as atmos- 
phere for a private society dance. Look- 
ing the crowd over, the wise old bird 
commented rather wryly, “new girls, 
same guys.” 

How long can we face up to the Cas- 
tros if we go into a nation for the sole 
purpose of taking out big profits. How 
can these nations’ little people ever be- 
come self-sufficient if we put in $1 and 
take out $2. How can we answer Cas- 
tros when they point to the low wages 
paid by American enterprise abroad 
which in many cases, are negotiated be- 
fore the investments are made. 

I had a visitor not too long ago, a 
highly placed labor leader in a European 
country who bluntly told me: 

Your American plants in our country are 
no help to our aims for a higher share of 
the profits of industry. They make deals, 
backed by the government and our own 
manufacturers’ groups, guaranteeing not to 
raise wages above the domestic industries’ 
scales. They give the local industries the 
leverage to keep us in line. They not only 
agree on wage terms, but they join the 
cartel’s controlling prices and markets. 

Personally, I'm here on a tour of your 
industries as a guest of the State Depart- 
ment. I came to your office because I've 
read of your trade fight. One thing you 
can be sure of, the average workers in my 
country can’t buy our own products, let 
alone your high cost imports. ; 

You will never undersell us in our mar- 
ket, even if we remove all tariffs. In the 
first place, do you think your own American 
enterprises that own so many of our facili- 
ties are going to close down to let your do- 
mestic plants ship into our market? 


At this point, I asked him if our money 
was needed for development of their 
economy. His reply rather startled me. 

He said: 


No. Absolutely no. There are enough rich 
people in our ocuntry to create any produc- 
tion facility we need. They hide thelr 
money, one way or another, and use your 
money. Why, even today, our investments 
in other countries may equal the investments 
Americans are putting in our country. You 
see, Mr. Congressman, it's easier to take ex- 
orbitant profits from a foreign country and to 
exploit a foreign worker than it is in your 
own country. In my opinion, the wage level 
of the American will be lowered long before 
the European wage level is raised. 
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Much more was said, but one thing I 
learned that worries me no end. Are we 
Americans going to be the goats in this 
international profits race? We are told 
by the promoters of free trade that un- 
less we join up with the Common Market 
we are doomed. Nothing could be more 
idiotic and economically unsound than to 
tie our high economy up with the Eu- 
ropean low economy in a free market. 

Even our planners admit this because, 
at this moment, they are setting aside 
Common Market entry until a future 
date. I predict that the across-the- 
board program will not succeed and its 
very failure will be used as the excuse for 
demands for entry into the Common 
Market. When we do join and untess 
the American people look at the trees in- 
stead of the forest, we will join, how then 
do we treat Latin America, Far East, 
Near East, Africa, Asia, and Canada. 

When we hear of the great potential 
of the European Common Market be- 
cause of its lure for expanding sales and 
profits we fail to consider one very im- 
portant fact. Wiping out all tariffs be- 
tween the European market and the 
United States will not increase our op- 
portunities one-tenth of what we in- 
crease the foreign producers’ chances in 
our own market. 

We are told that Common Market po- 
tential is great because of 300 million 
consumers, an unsaturated market for 
cars, radios and major appliances. What 
assurance do we have that American 
enterprise will manufacture these items 
in the comparatively high wage economy 
of the United States for shipment to the 
European market rather than in the 
European market itself and lacking a 
protective policy in America, what will 
stop these same products from coming 
back to the United States. The Com- 
mon Market is and will be a protective 
market. We know or should have known 
that much when we created it. 

Facts show that in most cases of an 
exporting-importing firm in the United 
States that has foreign production facili- 
ties, their exports to foreign markets are 
going down while their imports are go- 
ing up. Back as far as 1954, over 30 
percent of all imports into the United 
States were produced with American 
backing. Today, no one will give an 
estimate because if the truth were 
known, the new trade pact would die- 
aborning. If all we need for prosperity 
are large markets based upon popula- 
tion, maybe somebody ought to count 
the people in Red China and Russia. 

Because of our open invitation to 
come one, come all, into our market- 
place, every nation seems intent upon 
working out its own salvation at the 
expense of our own economy. We have 
tried being all things to all peoples, and 
it is paying off in distrust, embargoes, 
restrictions, double dealing, false prom- 
ises and above all an utter disregard of 
our sometimes unsound, but always 
“noble” intentions. 

Look, for instance, at these items gath- 
ered from 1 day’s mail, and news media: 

Developing countries turn to U.S. research 
for aid in attracting foreign investments. 

Agriculture is offering new incentives for 
foreign investors—50 percent tax cut for new 
investments. 
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U.S. banks helping new business get under 
way in developing countries. 


In essence, these are the “noble” ven- 
tures and our high aims exemplified by 
our policies which all countries are hap- 
py about. 

However, let us see how they treat us 
after we have fulfilled our promisory 
notes of good will and development help. 

Brazil's Chamber of Deputies has delivered 
a staggering blow to foreign investors. A 
recent bill cuts drastically the amount of 
profit to be taken out of Brazil (100 percent), 
and (20 percent) withdrawal of capital in- 
vestments in any one year. 

US. business community shocked, pre- 
dicting end of foreign companies in Brazil. 
Penalties range from confiscation of property 
to prison terms, On top of this, foreign 
businessmen are barred from raising money 
locally. 

Mexico just recently barred more American 
cars from the Mexican market and tariff 
protection for domestic industries reaches 
as high as 100 percent ad valorem on Amer- 
ican imports. 

Canada wants more drilling equipment to 
be manufactured in Canada. Protection is 
promiséd to local manufacturers against 
foreign imports. Wants U.S. companies to 
license plants within Canada rather than 
American production being shipped. 


Wonder where the freetraders will 
increase their exports under these ar- 
rangements? 

U.S. firms losing orders worth millions. 
They are out-financed by European com- 
petitors. 


U.S. business executive says: 

We helped Europe recover, now they have 
financial reserves, They are giving deals we 
can't hope to meet, 


In fairness, the free traders ought to 
explain how we build our exports under 
these conditions without more Govern- 
ment spending and guarantees. 

Indies Investment Center in New York 
has 27 industrial proposals to offer US. 
investors. 

US. Steel, GE., Westinghouse, Koppers, 
and others competing for Pakistan's steel 
development. 


How do we export more steel to Paki- 
stan after we build a new steel facility, 
or do we buy steel from Pakistan to give 
dollars to pay off the American investor? 

Businessmen are told they must sell 
more abroad. In fact, we have got the 
“old E” back again, this time it stands 
for exports. This is necessary because 
when the American people learn that 
only 4 percent of American employers 
are exporters, while 96 percent of the 
U.S. firms operate within our economy 
they may not be able to sell the big lie 
that an export trade makes millions -of 
jobs while imports only replace a few 
hundred thousand workers. 

It seems we are shifting our emphasis 
from the five pillars of support for our 
economy: Domestic inyestment, employ- 
ment, production, consumption, and 
profits, to an economy based upon for- 
eign trade, loans at interest and non- 
returnecé foreign profits. When told to 
export more, one question needs to be 
answered. How? By subsidies, of 
course, we export more cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, and so forth, because we sub- 
sidize against the world market price. 

With European wage rates about 30 
percent of ours, lower taxes, deprecia- 
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tlon allowances giving leeway for the 
Most modern production facilities ob- 
tainable, with trade walls going higher 
against imports and suckering the Uni- 
ted States into lowering trade walls on 
their exports, the American exporter is 
going to have a tougher and tougher job 
ahead. Average wage of eight European 
countries, fringes and all, 85 cents an 
hour, American rate on the same basis is 
$2.96 an hour. 

No one who has studied the 27-year 
Tecord of our free trade agreements has 
illusions about what kind of tariff cuts 
the common market will agree to. They 
will cut tariffs on what they sell and in- 
Crease or hold the line on products they 
buy. That, Mr. Speaker, is the real rea- 
Son for the demand by the agents of for- 
eign countries and exporters and others, 
for across-the-board tariff cut powers. 
If they win, then the people will be told 
that Common Market and United States 
agree to a 20 percent—or any other 
figure—fiat cut across the board without 


Spelling out the items—or worse, use a 


basket category. 

I have seen some of the proposed cuts 
ang one will mean cutting tariffs on auto- 
Mobiles, but raising customs on machine 
tools and certain types of finished steel 
and aluminum. The across the board 
Program ignores every concept of econo- 
Mic law, whether it is domestic or inter- 
National. This is pointed out in a speech 
Made by Secretary Goldberg to the AFL- 
CIO convention in December: 

There cannot be a single wage policy in the 
United States. That is perfectly clear. All 
employers do not begin from the same posl- 

or enjoy the, same abilities to provide 
increases or have the same success in 
earning profits. 


If this is true and I agree with Gold- 
berg, how then can he or anyone else 
argue for across the board tariff cuts. 

not the same conditions exist? Are 
Not all emyloyers on a different base in 
their ability to compete with external 
Competitors for markets, the same as 
they are for wages internally? 

It seems either shortsighted, politically 

red, or completely ignorant of the 

historical economic facts to deny any 

€rican industry or its workers a day 

court by establishing across-the-board 

cuts without regard to the “ability 

to provide wage increases or to earning 
Profits,” to quote Mr. Goldberg. 

That this fact is recognized even by 
we Proponents of this new so-called 
Troad—sometimes mistaken for bold 
approach to tariffs and trade, let us look 
7. Tecent remarks of the chief spokesman 
or the new policy, Under Secretary of 
State George W. Ball. 
ane said that if we are going to give 

evelopment capital to underdeveloped 
potions, it will be necessary for us to 
eld them market their produce. Their 
Work will be mostly in the primary indus- 
tries like textiles, mining, and light 
Damukacture. Advanced nations like the 
ited States should willingly abandon 
ese industries to the underdeveloped 
Nations, though textiles is our second 
8 est employer. Of course, our Gov- 
mment would have to compensate our 
trandoned industries, and help transfer 
em to new activities, Fortunately the 
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machinery for such Federal intervention 
in industrial new activities and growth 
has already been voted by Congress in 
the area redevelopment bill. The Federal 
Government can now create depressed 
areas to its heart’s content, and buy off 
the opposition of industry, labor, and 
local government officials with its devel- 
opment assistance for Americans. 

Under Secretary Ball’s earlier state- 
ment leaves no doubt of the goal—the 
United States is to give up its economic 
boundaries and let itself be merged with 
the world economy, without any ability 
to protect itself, except through aid pro- 
vided from Washington. 

He asked specifically that the Presi- 
dent be given authority, as follows: 

1. Strike much broader and more ambi- 
tious bargains with other governments. No 
more product-by-product agreements which 
are too easily followed by Americans, 

2. Direct negotiations with areas, 
Latin America. 

8. Federal aid for industries and areas hit 
by the proposed tariff reductions, 


Some of us living in the depressed 
areas of Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
would like to know why our distressed 
areas have not been given new industries, 
retrained workers and the prosperity we 
are promised if we pass this legislation 
and get hurt by imports. In our areas, 
we are hurt. 

I know that I make myself the target 
for charges of isolationism, protection- 
ism, and reactionism. I have been la- 
beled by one newspaper as a profile of 
protectionism. I do not mind and I will 
admit to some of the charges. I want 
every American worker to be given the 
same type of protection we provide for 
workers in cotton, wheat, peanuts, and 
so forth. I believe that a glass worker 
has a right to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. In my book, hap- 
piness comes from doing the kind of 
work you like best and feel best suited 
to, not as in West Virginia’s retraining 
program where coal miners, glass work- 
ers, leather tanners, and so forth were 
being retrained as gas station operators, 
typists, and waiters on tables. 

It has been said that it is isolationism 
to fight for a coal miner’s right to dig 
coal rather than to let the oil companies 
make more money importing fuel oil, 
giving cheaper fuel to New England. If 
this is true, then why should the West 
Virginian and Pennsylvanian buy New 
England products instead of buying 
shoes, shirts, and small tools from Ja- 
pan when they sell cheaper than New 
England products? 

There are many protectionists in 
America. Most of them would fight a 
lot more viciously than a glassworker 
if Congress attempted to wipe out State 
lines in the practice of law, medicine, 
accounting, insurance and other pro- 
tected interests and jobs. These same 
persons are not only protected by local 
and State laws, but have a Federal pro- 
tection against overcrowding of their job 
opportunities by the Immigration Act. 
What is the difference in having a high 
tariff in the form of an immigration 
embargo on people as against the impor- 
tation of that person’s production? 

Does any American believe that we can 
have free trade without free movement 


like 
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of people? Already the drums are beat- 
ing for special treatment for special 
skills and the lowering of work restric- 
tions between nations. In fact, if I be- 
lieved in free trade, I would demand 
free immigration at the same time. The 
one without the other will never achieve 
the aims of the free traders, one market, 
one economy, and in essence, one world. 

In my hearings I noted that few per- 
sons came forth as witnesses for lower 
tariffs except those whose personal in- 
comes were influenced or traced directly 
or indirectly to foreign sources. I have 
looked over some of the lists of foreign 
agents and representatives. 

In this fight, some of us are going to be 
forced to fight under very difficult cir- 
cumstances. I, for one, do not look with 
pleasure upon the prospect of differing 
with my President or my political party 
leaders, 

I would be tempted to give up the fight 
except that the unemployed in my dis- 
trict are very real and very worried. If 
the cures offered for injuries caused by 
imports to both industry and labor have 
any value, then let the proponents prove 
it before we vote. 

If subsidies to industry and retraining 
workers can take care of the areas dis- 
tressed by imports, why have not these 
projects been started. Do it now—prove 
its value, put the unemployed back to 
work. I can assure you that if this is 
done and our people and our economy 
can better be served by the free trade 
movement in this year of our Lord, 1962, 
I shall be the first to take the pledge and 
vote for the whole venture. 

We have 6 months, name the new in- 
dustries to be created, create them, re- 
train the displaced worker for his new 
job, and give him or her the job. This 
is the only hdnest thing todo. If it can 
be done later, why not now. 

I close with one prayer, whatever we 
do, we must do for the good of our coun- 
try first. First, Iam an American; sec- 


ond, Iam anything they want to call me. 


New York State Benefits From Our 
Exports to Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


` OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, many 
people fail to realize how much the 
United States, and the State of New 
York in particular, benefit from our ex- 
ports to Japan. In the past 5 years the 
United States has exported more to Ja- 
pan than to any other country except 
Canada. Our commodity exports to Ja- 
pan amounted to $1.3 billion in 1960, and 
$1.7 billion in 1961. In 1960, 190,000 jobs 
were created for American workers by 
these exports to Japan, and this figure 
rose to 250,000 jobs last year. By 1970, 
it is estimated, our national exports to 
Japan will exceed $3 billion. Except in 
1959, the balance of our trade with Ja- 
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pan has been favorable to us since 1950. 
In 1960 our exports exceeded imports by 
$200 million; in 1961, by $600 million. 

Our own State of New York, in 1960, 
exported commodities valued at $78 mil- 
lion to Japan, with 6,800 jobs created by 
this trade. Our exports included: ma- 
chinery, $25 million; metal scrap, $23 
million; chemicals, $9 million; agricul- 
tural products, $7 million; photographic 
goods, $5 million; metal products, $5 
million; copper, $3 million; and scien- 
tific instruments, $1 million. 

If we are to have the benefits of these 
expanding exports to Japan, we must 
ever be mindful that trade is a two-way 
street. If Japan is to continue to take 
our exports and pay for them, Japan 
must be able to export on her own be- 
half. For us to stifle imports from Ja- 
pan by the erection of tariff walls would 
be to kill the goose that laid the, golden 
egg. It would deprive Japan of the dol- 
lars needed to purchase American goods 
and would end by forcing Japan into the 
arms of the Soviet bloc. Japan must 
export in order to survive economically. 
If we shut out her products she must 
seek markets elsewhere—and today this 
means the markets of Red China and 
Red Russia. 


Morale of Reservists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, despite many 
official statements concerning the 
morale of reservists recalled to active 
duty, my mail continues to contain many 
protests, and I believe well-founded and 
bona fide protests, from these men. 

I have talked with several of them 
personally and find that none is being 
used in the specialty for which he was 
trained and several were not being used 
at all except to wash windows, pull 
weeds, perform KP, and generally relieve 
other troops of the more onerous duties 
of Army life. If it is strengthening our 
military service, or our position vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union, to take these men from 
useful, and promising civilian occupa- 
tions to make them police the area like 
so many juvenile recruits, I fail to un- 
derstand it. 

In support of these remarks, I will 
quote four letters received this week. 

The first is from a young private 
whose name and duty station will not be 
revealed. He writes: 

Enclosed you will find a clipping from a 
local newspaper telling the public of a so- 
called surprise visit to Fort by Rep- 
resentative 3 ; 

We are sick and tired of the lies that are 
printed in the paper. 

This was no more a surprise visit than 
Astronaut Glenn's shot into space. We were 
told 2 days before to stay out of certain 
areas with our cars. Men were also sweep- 
ing and spit shining for this visit. 

As you read on it says he ate lunch with 
the men who had shown no unpleasantness. 
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For your personal information, this unit 
went on a hunger strike while he was here. 

Also, this surprised post had to go looking 
for M-1 rifles for the honor guard to use to 
meet this man. 

Mr. Bow, the one thing I do not believe 
the President and the U.S, Army understand 
is that they have men in this big mishan- 
died muff. We are businessmen, not high 
school children, and we have families and 
friends who are also old enough to vote. 
The Democrats are going to be very much 
surprised after they start counting up the 
votes this time. 

I know you do not have anything to do 
with what is printed in the papers, but this 
is what is really going on in the service. 

The point is, we want out now. 


And there are a few more comments 
equally revealing of the state of mind 
of this young man who has been called 
from his family and business to do ab- 
solutely nothing. 

Here is another: 

Many of us are not contesting the callup, 
but expect good faith in return for our ef- 
forts. Instead we get a steady decline in 
the draft call each month, the reinstatement 
of the 6-month program, and no positive 
information concerning our status. 

We are not needed and the Army has given 
no evidence that it can utilize us. Second, 
the President announced that we would get 
out early, but no positive Information has 
been issued. Morale is low while people 
jump at each rumor of a date of release. 
No such announcement should have been 
made unless the Army was prepared to give 
dates. Men have weddings coming up, leases 
expiring, etc. 

We are not inclined to wait as political 
tools while the President tries to save face 
after his own Department of Defense ad- 
mitted it was an error to recall us. I may 
sound bitter, but I think I represent a large 
part of the feeling here. We are not pleased 
with the Army but will do our job as needed. 
But we are not needed. We see our futures 
delayed and, in some cases ruined, while we 
wait, If the Army wants us to sit, we can 
do that at home just as well as here at 
Fort 


The reaction of a father is equally to 
the point: 

I completed your questionnaire. Thanks 
for your interest. 

But I have a pet gripe—my son was mar- 
ried about 4 years ago, purchased a home, 
and entered the insurance business. You 
would know he would have a tough time 
financially for the first 5 or 6 years. 

Knowing he was subject to the draft, the 
Government gave fellows like him the op- 
portunity of joining the Army Reserve for 
6 months training and then subject to 1 
night a week training at the Reserve center 
for about 5 years. 


This was time wasted, 

He served his 6 months, and then Mc- 
Namara called up the unit. My son and 
others' sons went to Fort Knox. Most in the 
outfit were professionals, married, had chil- 
dren, had to sell their homes, scatter their 
furniture, give up their jobs at a substan- 
tial loss of pay. Remember, they're trying 
to get going in their business. Imagine the 
economic loss to each family. 

Keep in mind that all of these fellows had 
loans on their properties, their business. 
This is for the birds. Frank, do you know 
how I feel? “The hell with it.” My morale 
is low. 

I think, and I have talked to a lot of peo- 
ple whom I serve, and I find they would like 
to see one program, and one only, where you 
would draft all the boys, no deferments, un- 
less physically unfit for service, at age 18, or 
at the end of the fourth year of high school, 
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train them for 1 or 2 years, and really teach 
them something worthwhile. After train- 
ing, send them home to build their futures 
without interruption. 

By so doing, you would eliminate a lot of 
juvenile delinquency. As you know, most 
boys out of school cannot get a job any more, 
because the corporations won't hire them, 
because of the cost of training and then 
losing them to the draft. While these boys 
out of high school are laying around waiting 
to age they buy a car and get In all kinds of 
trouble. They cannot plan for the future, 
so they become irresponsible. Let's give 
them college subjects and college credits in 
the Army. 


The fourth letter, from a constituent 
in the Reserves, included a copy of the 
booklet, “Why Me?” He writes: 

Recently the enclosed pamphlet was dis- 
tributed to all members of my unit. This 
pamphlet is supposedly the Army's answer to 
any question an individual may have for 
being called back into service. After read- 
ing it, one cannot help but get the impression 
that our leaders really do not understand the 
Reserve program. * * * 

I was called in with a medical unit to 
which I was assigned upon being discharged 
from active duty. Why I was assigned to 
this unit I have no idea, for I have an Infan- 
try MOS, There are at least 20 others here 
in this unit in the same situation. 

Would somebody please explain to me why 
I was called back? The pamphlet doesn't 
answer the question to the slightest degree. 


Mr. Speaker, these are samples of the 
sentiment in the 16th Congressional Dis- 
trict among men who would be willing 
to serve, or have their sons serve, if they 
were given any evidence that their serv- 
ices were necessary. I hope this Gov- 
ernment will never aggin interrupt the 
lives of active, busy young citizens in 
order to fritter away their time in Army 
camps. These men are not making a 
contribution to our military strength, 
they are not fooled, and you can bet 
your life that the Kremlin was not fooled 
either. 


Distinguished Service Award to Employ- 
ers Mutuals of Wausau, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the Em- 
ployers Mutuals of Wausau, Wis., in my 
congressional district, has been chosen 
to receive the Distinguished Service 
Award of the President's Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. The Employers’ Mutuals is one 
of the largest workmen's compensation 
insurance carriers in the Nation and has 
done an outstanding service in promot- 
ing the hire the handicapped program. 

The following news release on the 
award and the remarks by Maj. Gen. 
Melvin J. Maas, U.S. Marine Corps Re- 
serve, retired, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, on the presen- 
tation of the Distinguished Service 
Award to Employers Mutuals of Wausau, 
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reflects the challenging accomplish- 
ments of this company in promoting the 
Program for employing the handi- 
capped: 

Inscrance Firm To RECEIVE PRESIDENT'S 
COMMITTEE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau, Wis., has 
been chosen to receive the Distinguished 
Service Award of the President's Committee 
for its long record of service in promoting 
employer and public understanding of the 
employment capabilities of the handicapped. 

Last spring the firm produced and spon- 
sored, as a public service, a 14-minute color 
film “Proud and Tall.” The documentary, 
Which has had many showings on television 
throughout the country, tells how a man 
blinded as a result of an accident is rehabili- 
tated, and how he gets his old job back with 
the help of his employer and his employer's 
insurance company. 

The film which was premiered at the 
President's Committee's annual meeting last 
April in Washington, D.C., and which has 
Also been viewed at meetings of many organi- 
Zations, is available for loan through the 
President's Committee, Washington 25, D.C. 
It is a 16-millimeter film, 

In addition, Employers Mutuals has spon- 
Sored two advertisements titled “The Wau- 
Sau Story“ on employment of the handi- 
Capped- which focused attention on handi- 
Capped individuals on the job earning a 
Weekly salary. One ad was produced in 1958 
and the other this year. Both ran in sev- 
eral national magazines with combined cir- 
Culation over 6 million in late September and 
early Otcober. 

As one of the largest workmen's compen- 
Sation insurance carriers in the Nation, Em- 
Ployers Mutuals of Wausau has helped the 

-the-handicapped program by explaining 

to its clients that workmen’s compensation 
ce is based only on the relative haz- 

ard of the work in which a firm engages 
and its accident rate, not on the condition 
ot a firm's employees. Furthermore, through 
its leadership In the field of rehabilitation, 
the firm has helped to demonstrate that 

Properly trained and qualified handicapped 

Workers are safe workers as well as excel- 

lent workers. 

The company’s working philosophy can be 

explained by this statement contained 
& speech made by its president J. M. 

Sweitzer. 

“The real argument against class discrim- 

tion in employment policy, whether its 

Victims be handicapped workers or any other 

‘labeled’ group, is not social or moral or 

legal. It is purely economic. Any system- 

Stic selection that overlooked or rejects 

Or fails fully to explore every prospective 

Source of competent help deprives the em- 

Ployer of potentially valuable assets. His 

refusal to hire workers in any given area 

Or class hurts the businessman just as di- 

Tectly as would his refusal to sell his mer- 

to customers of that area or class. 

It is a surrender of major advantage to 

Competitors, and no businessman can 

Afford it. 

Several officials of the company have been 
active as members of the President's Com- 
Mittee as well as members of the Wisconsin 
Governor's commmittee. 

PRESENTATION ory DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
AWARD TO EMPLOYERS MUTUALS OF WAUSAU, 
Wis, py May. GEN. Mx vn J. Maas, US. 
MARINE CORPS RESERVES, RETIRED, CHAIRMAN 
THE PRESIDENT'S Co: 
MENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED, AT 

G oF WISCONSIN GovERNoR’s COM- 
„ Mason CLUB, MADISON, Wis, 

JANUARY 30, 1962 

It is a real pleasure to be back in Wiscon- 
Sin. My sometimes refer to Wis- 
vo as being next to the best State in the 

nilon, a slight deference to my Minnesota 
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background. Just a week ago in testifying 
before the House Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations, it was my happy privilege to men- 
tion this pending award to the distinguished 
ranking minority member, Congressman MEL 
Lamp from your own State. Both Congress- 
man Lamo and I put some very compli- 
mentary remarks in the congressional hear- 
ings about Employers Mutuals of Wausau. 
Even at this distance from Washington, this 
should be of more than passing interest to 
the Wisconsin Governor’s Committee which, 
through the years, has been one of the finest 
of those cooperating with the President's 
Committee. 

Two generations ago an Englishman came 
to the United States, took a quick look 
around, sniffed, and proclaimed that in 
America “private vices become public vir- 
tues.” 

Bernard de Mandeville was not, by any 
stretch of the imagination, being compli- 
mentary. He saw us as a nation under the 
thumb of “big business”, motivated by greed, 
avarice and the dollar sign; but even worse, 
a nation taking those evil characteristics and 
terming them “virtues.” 

Well, every man has the right to his opin- 
ion, misguided as it may be. But de Mande- 
ville's slander has done America great harm 
* * * in fact, more so today than when he 
uttered his glib untruth, 

“Private vices become public virtues“ 
these are the words they're whispering about 
us today, on the other side of the world. 
With these words, the Communists today 
are attempting to woo the newly emerging 
uncommitted nations of the globe—nations 
that some dey may mean the difference in 
the balance of power between democracy and 
totalitarianism. 

Stay away from them,“ the Communists 
whisper about us. “They're so tricky they 
even call their vices virtues.” 

Shades of 1984. 

How do you combat such canards? How 
do you show the world that the United 
States of America is not an avaricious nation, 
dominated by the dollar, sugarcoating its 
vices by sweet-smelling names? These are 
important questions. For it is important, 
vitally important, what the rest of the world 
thinks of us. War or peace can depend on 
what they think of us. 

How, then, do we spread the truth about 
America? 

One way is to proclaim far and wide the 
stories of such eminent examples of demo- 
cratic free enterprise as Employers Mutuals 
of Wausau; to show the world, by your ex- 
ample, that American business is a mature 
and responsible and worthwhile force in our 
Nation—and in the free world, for that 
matter. 

The achievements of Employers Mutuals 
of Wausau, Wis., tell all the nations that 
yes, democratic free enterprise is in truth 
a blessing; that yes, it can be a philosophy 
of hope and promise and a better life for 
many lands. 

For your achievements you have earned the 
Distinguished Service Award—the highest 
honor of the President's Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped. 
Let me underline that word “service.” Yours 
has been an entire way of life, motivated not 
by personal gain, not by a drive for higher 
and higher profits—but by service. 

I, of course, do not have to tell you what 
Employers Mutual of Wausau has done to 
merit this award. But let me for a moment 
speak over your heads to all America and, 
hopefully, to all the world. 

Your national advertisements have carried 
high the banner of equality of employment 
opportunity for the handicapped. Let some 
of the critics of advertising study your ads; 
then hear them change their tune. 

Your excellent new film, “Proud and Tall,” 
in strong and dramatic terms spreads the 
truth about the capabilities of the handi- 
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capped. I heartily recommend this film not 
only to employers everywhere, but to the 
handicapped everywhere who may need an 
occasional injection of hope. 

The rehabilitation center which you 
operated demonstrated, with more force 
than scores of speeches, your high sense of 
responsibility. Your concern was not merely 
with the collection of premiums and the pay- 
ing of claims. Your concern was with peo- 
ple; with handicapped people who needed a 
helping hand toward independence. Further, 
your center gave an impetus for others to 
establish in the area; and so it served a valu- 
able double purpose. 

And, your own employment policies of 
giving equal consideration to the handi- 
capped indicate that you believe in what you 
tell others. “Hire the handicapped,” you 
say, We do it ourselves.“ 8 

What I like particularly about Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau is your down-to-earth 
modesty and practicality about what you do, 
You are essentially “doers,” not “sayers.” 
You don't frame your actions in high 
rhetoric. Your president, and my good 
friend, J. M. Sweitzer, once said that the real 
argument against class discrimination in em- 
ployment policy, whether its victims be 
handicapped workers or any other “labeled” 
group, is not social or moral or legal. He said 
it is purely economic—and that no business- 
man can afford the luxury of discrimination, 

Amen, Mr. Sweitzer. 

And, no nation can afford to neglect its 
handicapped citizens, either. Our considera- 
tion of the handicapped can give the lie to 
the behind-the-back whispering of the Com- 
munists. What we do for the least among 
us—for the sick and disabled and crippled— 
can tip the scales in our direction; can lead 
to a strengthening of democracy throughout 
the world; can lead to a brotherhood of na- 
tions, under which all men and women will 
be considered equal, the handicapped and the 
able-bodied alike; and can lead toa strength- 
ening of peace. 

Yes, the stakes are that high. And victory 
lies not alone with our leaders, but with our- 
selves. With our actions. Even with the 
thoughts in our hearts, 


America Needs the Faith of Its Fathers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Wanda 
Wallon has written a most sound and in- 
spiring letter to the editor of the Re- 
pository, Canton, Ohio, and I am in- 
debted to Glen Powell of Hartville, Ohio, 
for calling it to my attention so that I 
may share it with readers of the RECORD, 

The article follows: 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR: AMERICA NEEDS THE 
Farru or ITS FATHERS 

America is a Christian country. The men 
and women who braved an unchartered wil- 
derness to carve out this Republic were rich 
in faith. With a Bible under one arm and a 
musket under the other, they were willing to 
fight for their faith and their freedom as 
well as talk about it. 

Today, the leftwingers and liberals, in far 
too many instances, interpret separation of 
church and state as separation of state and 
God. This is the opposite of the original 
meeting of this great principle and doctrine. 
Patriotism and Christianity are very close to 
each other. It is impossible to be a true 
Christian and not a true patroit. 
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Our forefathers followed the Biblical ad- 
monition of Jesus: “Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God and His righteousness and all 
these other things shall be added unto you.” 
They heeded the warning in Psalms 9: 17: 
“The wicked shall be turned into Hell and 
all nations that forget God.” 

The American dream has had progressive 
fulfillment because of the Christian faith 
of this Nation and the personal freedom to 
plan our own affairs. Everywhere you look 
in American history you find examples of 
people accepting responsibility for them- 
selves. 

Communism, however, has come along with 
the insistence that America no longer look 
toward God, but toward government. Com- 
munism, through its associates, liberalism, 
progressivism, socialism and modernism, is 
creating class warfare within America, fo- 
menting hatred, stirring up various so-called 
“social crises,” destroying love of country, 
perverting morals of young and old, casting 
aside beloved traditions, banning the Bible 
from American schools, and in general re- 
ducing the proud and free American citizen- 
ship to an Insignificant, helpless, hopeless, 
pawn of giant government. 2 

The very spirit of the American Consti- 
tution reflects the teaching of Christ. In 
fact, the U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that 
“this is a religious nation.” 

The overwhelming majority of American 
citizens are members of the Christian faith, 
and these Christian citizens are paying 70 
percent of the Nation's taxes. Yet, little by 
little, degree by degree, America is denying 
God and turning its face away from the 
Saviour of the world. If God's people will 
remember the faith of their fathers, God 
will heal their land. 

Seldom are the sacred, patriotic songs of 
the land of the free such as America,“ “The 
Star Spangled Banner,“ “America The Beau- 
tiful,” “God Bless America,” and “Faith of 
Our Fathers,” sung in public meetings, col- 
leges, theaters, or even churches any more 
because those songs glorify God, bless God, 
thank God, and praise God “from whom all 
blessings flow.“ 

America can be saved by doing the oppo- 
site to the will of the Communists. In- 
stead of turning away from God, turn to- 
ward God. As a matter of fact, the antidote 
to almost every Communist intrigue is to 
do the opposite, for all of communism is 
based upon a lie. 

Are we ashamed of our Nation? Are we 
ashamed of our flag? Are we ashamed of our 
God? Are we ashamed of the faith of our 
fathers? 

America’s greatest need in this dark and 
deadly hour is continuous, prevailing prayer 
asking God to help us turn from our im- 
moral ways and protect our beloved land. 
The truth is, America is in mortal, deadly 
danger and unless America turns back to 
Jesus Christ and to the defense of our free- 
doms the hour now upon us will soon close 
the book of freedom on this great and state- 
ly land, 

I'd rather count on God than on President 
Kennedy to protect my beloved America. 

Mrs. WANDA WALLON. 


Department of Urban Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, once again 
the President has demonstrated an ap- 
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palling lack of understanding of the pri- 
vate enterprise system or what makes 
people tick. 

The establishment of a new Cabinet 
post for urban affairs is not under any 
circumstances going to improve urban 
affairs. Our private economy operating 
at the local level can do this job far bet- 
ter than any bureaucrat or combination 
of bureaucrats directed out of Washing- 
ton, fueled by money which must come 
from the same localities, since the Fed- 
eral Government is broke. 

Nor does the President’s endeavor to 
enforce his will on the Congress by this 
reorganization plan come with particu- 
larly good grace after the Rules Com- 
mittee rejected the establishment of such 
a new Government department. Nor do 
I believe the creation of a new Cabinet 
post, no matter how talented the new 
Cabinet head, will solve anything that 
cannot be done better at the local level. 

This message, as in the case of so 
many from the White House, shows a 
complete lack of confidence in the ini- 
tiative and ability of our people to do 
for themselves, and on the contrary 
shows complete confidence in the Fed- 
eral Government being able to run the 
lives of the people. I reject this concept 
of the role of Federal Government in 
our lives. I happen to believe that peo- 
ple must be left free to improve their 
own home, their own neighborhood, their 
own schools, their own city as they see 
fit with their money, rather than having 
all this forced on them by the Federal 
Government using their money. 


— 


U.S. Foreign Poliey Toward Tito: 
Ruinous for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF « 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS à 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
predominant position that foreign af- 
fairs holds these days is certainly accen- 
tuated by the legitimate criticism being 
levied against U.S. foreign policy, es- 
pecially in regard to diplomatic aid and 
trade relations with Communist nations. 

It is my thought that our State De- 
partment experts might well turn for ad- 
vice and counsel to individual American 
citizens or groups possessing special 
knowledge of certain areas of the world. 

It is with this thought in mind that I 
place into the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the October 15, 1961, issue of 
Liberty, the organ of the Serbian Na- 
tional Defense Council of America, 

In view of the sale of jet planes to 
Yugoslavia, the training of Yugoslavian 
pilots and other recent steps accentu- 
ating aid to Tito dictatorship, this 
knowledgeable commentary by people 
vitally concerned with Communist per- 
secution of the peoples of Yugoslavia is 
especially pertinent. 

The editorial follows: 
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U.S. ForeicGn Polier Toward Trro: RUINOUS 
FOR AMERICA 

There are hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican citizens of Yugoslav origin and descent 
living in the United States, and raising their 
families for nearly a hundred years. They 
have been educated in American institutions, 
and taught by the free press and free schools 
that the American system of government, al- 
though not perfect, is the best that man- 
kind has been able to establish so far. 

We have been told that we should cherish 
American ideals of freedom and democracy 
and leave them as a heritage to our children 
and grandchildren. By doing so, we would 
keep America's unity at home and assure 
her survival in the international jungle of 
foreign ideologists, conspiracies and in- 
trigues. 

Our administration in Washington has 
changed many times but these fundamental 
principles have remained unchanged and 
deeply imbedded in-the life of all our gen- 
erations. But times have changed and so 
have the concepts of these ideals by those 
who direct our American destiny. The time 
has come, when our own State Department, 
in order to safeguard America from com- 
munism, is at the same time and in a round- 
about way teaching indirectly its own citi- 
zens to appease and finally adopt the Com- 
munist way of life. 

This sounds absurd but nevertheless it is a 
fact. 

His Grace Bishop Dionisije, head of the 
Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church for the 
United States and Canada in his recent pas- 
toral letter states: 

“Communist propaganda from Tito's con- 
sular centers in the United States and Canada 
is very great. Their agents and representa- 
tives are entering our Serbian communities, 
visiting our social and cultural workers and 
trying to impose on them their Communist 
ideology. They are portraying the Yugoslav 
Communist regime as being very beneficial 
to the people and thus try to weaken our 
struggle against communism in general. 
They already have their .sympathizers in 
some of our national organizations and 
church parishes, thus creating discord and 
friction.” 

This means that the Yugoslav Communists 
are now underminding with their ideology 
our churches, parochial schools, patriotic and 
humanitarian societies and our homes, thus 
cutting the roots of our very life in these 
United States. The agents and emmissaries 
of the Yugoslav Communist regime are 
everywhere: In Racine, Wis.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; San Francisco, Calif., and 
numerous other places. 

These agents are telling our people here 
that they should not give their hard earned 
money to the priests who poison their minds, 
that they should not collect aid for our co- 
national escaping from Communist tyranny 
in Yugoslavia, and that our stand against 
communism is useless and unpatriotic in 
view of the fact that our own State Depart- 
ment is helping Tito to remain in 
power, etc, 

We are now at a crossroad: Are we going to 
extend the policy of our State Department 
by helping Tito’s agents here in America 
establish communism, the same way our 
State Department is helping Tito to per- 
petuate Communist tyranny upon the peo- 
ple of Yugoslavia, or are we going to dis- 
agree with our President and his staff of 
experts on foreign policy and defend our 
free institutions from the Communist 
menace? 

It is our belief that the foreign policy of 
the United States should not favor foreign 
governments and tolerate communism to 
such an extent as to injure the interests of 
its own citizens and their organizations. 
And this is precisely what we are doing. 

The Yugoslay Communist regime has the 
privilege of sending its agents to our vari- 
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ous communities to tell the people that our 
free system is inferior to theirs, which has 
now attracted so many great and small na- 
tions in a common cause of coexistence 
with communism. If this privilege is 
granted to Tito's agents in the United 
States shouldn't we have similar privileges 
in Yugoslavia? Shouldn't we send our 
agents and agitators to tell the enslaved 
People of Yugoslavia what real freedom is 
and encourage them to organize a new po- 
litical party to oppose the present Com- 
munist rule? 

Of course not, because our policymakers 
Cling to an absurd idea that you can buy 
every man's soul with money, forgetting to 
look into American history books and see 
that revolutionary zealots could not be 
bought with money. Can we convert Tito 
by appeasing him? 

The policymakers further believe that the 
industrialization of Yukoslavia will bring 
about general prosperity and switch the 
regime and the péople to our side. Can we 
get a lesson from Cuba? During the last 
60 years we have industrialized Cuba and 
brought prosperity to the people there, but 
in spite all we have done for Cuba, Com- 
Munists have grabbed the country. Are we 
now going to apply the same formula in 
Cuba and try to buy the Castro regime with 
aed e ate oy entero athe 

It is about time to reappraise our policy 
toward the Yugoslav Communist regime and 
Use every means at our disposal to come in 

contact with the people, help them 
endure their misery and demand of Tito 
that free and unfettered elections be held 
in Yugoslavia under the auspices of the 
United Nations as provided by the Yalta 
agreement. 


Food for Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, con- 
fusion along the Potomac is growing by 
leaps and bounds under the lack of 
imaginative leadership of the New 
Frontier. Certainly the new brainstorms 
in the field of argiculture deserve special 

eration. In view of the complex 
Problems which our surplus production 
Cause not only in domestic markets 
but across the world as well, I feel that 
an editorial in the Saturday, January 27, 
of the Chicago Tribune contains 
Denetrating observations on this phase. 
I insert into the Recorp the editorial 
Food for Foreign Aid”: 
Foon von FOREIGN Am 
George McGovern, Director of the food 
Or peace program, has notified President 
edy that the State Department and the 
cy for International Development are 
Planning to substitute surplus food for 
dollars Wherever possible in foreign aid 
= In fact, said Mr. McGovern, they 
Ould like to use more food in foreign as- 


t ce than the Department of Agricul- 
ani believes it can justify on a “concessional 
ans term refers to sales of surpluses for 
ho on Vertiple foreign currencies, which bring 
cash return to the Treasury, and to using 
5 Odities instead of money to pay workers 
various foreign development projects. 


f 
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Agriculture Department officials appar- 
ently fear that the increased cost of giving 
away more food abroad will arouse public 
clamor to cut the already huge costs of 
the farm program. They maintain that if 
surplus food is to become an instrument of 
foreign policy, the cost of buying and 
storing it should be transferred to the State 
Department budget from that of the Agri- 
culture Department. 

This country’s farm exports now are at a 
record level. In the 1961 fiscal year ended 
last June 30 the value of agricultural exports 
totaled $4.9 billion. That was 9 percent 
above the value of exports in the preced- 
ing year and 4 percent above the previous 
record set in 1957 when exports were stimu- 
lated by the Suez crisis. In the current fis- 
cal year exports are expected to exceed $5 
billion. 

Of the $4.9 billion worth of commodities 
moved last year, $1.5 billion worth were sold 
for foreign currencies, bartered, or donated, 
and about $3.4 billion were commercial sales 
for dollars. In order that major products, 
such as wheat, cotton, and feed grains, could 
compete in world markets, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation paid export bonuses, in 
cash or in kind, or sold stocks at less than 
domestic market prices. An estimated $2.3 
billion worth of exports moved in this sub- 
sidized way, including $1.3 billion of the dol- 
lar sales. 

The export assistance, principally in the 
form of export payments, totaled nearly $650 
million, an amount not included in the value 
of the exports. 

Exports of farm commodities for foreign 
currencies, barter, and donations are 
authorized under the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 [Public 
Law 480]. Up to last year about $13 billion 
worth of surpluses were exported under the 
act. Last year Public Law 480 was extended 
for 3 years with an appropriation of $4.5 
billion. 

Desipte these shipments, the stockpile of 
Government-owned farm surpluses has con- 
tinued to grow because of domestic programs 
of high fixed prices and subsidies which have 
stimulated overproduction. Now, instead of 
a method of surplus disposal, the export pro- 
gram is coming to be regarded as a part of 
foreign aid. 

There may be benefits in using the sur- 
plus food now available instead of dollars. 
However, it is clearly not in the best interests 
of American agriculture to continue domes- 
tic programs that encourage overproduction 
for the sake of foreign assistance. If the 
administration wishes to play international 
politics with food, it should buy it in the 
open market and avoid programs that merely 
perpetuate this country’s costly farm sur- 
plus problem. 


Speech Given to Auburn University Sen- 
iors by Gen. Emmett Cassady, Com- 
mander, MOAMA, Brookley Air Force 
Base, Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the honor of representing the First Con- 
gressional District of Alabama, and a 
portion of my congressional district in- 
cludes Mobile, Ala., the second largest 
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city in the State of Alabama. In Mobile 
is located Brookley Air Force Base, where 
the Air Materiel Area is located. 
MOAMA is commanded by my good 
friend, Brig. Gen. Emmett Cassady. 
General Cassady is a Texan by birth, but 
an Alabamian by adoption. 

Recently, General Cassady traveled to 
the northern section of Alabama to 
Auburn University, the home of the 
famous War Eagles. The purpose of this 
visit was to speak to the senior engineer- 
ing class at Auburn University. Mr. 
Speaker, this was an excellent speech. I 
think so much of it, that I would like 
very much to make it a part of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. I would like for all 
of the people of my district to know just 
what part Brookley plays in the entire 
defense of the United States. 

General Cassady points out that F-105 
fighter aircraft take off at 1 o’clock in 
the morning from Mobile, Ala., and fiy 
nonstop to Europe to join tactical fighter 
squadrons there. Also, he tells of the 
maintenance of the Jupiter missile which 
is now located in Mobile. We are very 
honored and proud of the part Mobile is 
playing in the defense of our country. 
Also, Mr. Speaker, we are all very proud 
of General Cassady. 

I, therefore, Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, include in my remarks the 
speech given by General Cassady to the 
seniors of Auburn University on January 
18, 1962: 

ADDRESS BY GENERAL CaASSADY 

On Monday of this week, President Ken- 
nedy voiced his concern over the fact that 
this country was not producing enough 
scientists, engineers, and technical people. 
With that announcement, the President of- 
ficially recognized a situation that has been 
troubling some of us in the military for 
many years. 

Today, it’s practically impossible to pick 
up a newspaper or look at television without 
being reminded that we are engaged in a 
race for space; a race for scientific achieve- 
ment and technical excellence. We hear of 
the so-called missile gap and read with awe 
that some writers say we're behind but are 
closing the gap steadily. 

I'm not here to comment on whether we're 
behind or not, but I will echo and strongly 
underline the President’s concern over the 
relatively small number of scientists and en- 
gineers that are graduating each year from 
our Nation’s colleges and universities and 
this at a time when the world we live in is 
becoming more technically complex and the 
future promises that this trend will con- 
tinue—gaining momentum every year. 

I’ve read somewhere that the Soviet Un- 
ion is graduating 2½ times as many engi- 
neers as we are. They start their training in 
high school. Listen to this typical course 
for a high school engineering student in 
Russia: 4 years of algebra, 3 years of physics, 
2 years of chemistry and calculus. In addi- 
tion, their high school students graduate 
with a substantial working knowledge of 
geometry and trigonometry. Remember, 
that's high school. Beyond that is 4 years of 
highly specialized college training. 

Always before we've been able to bank on 
the difference in quality. Our engineers 
and scientists were simply better than theirs. 
But how long can we count on this—some- 
day we may find ourselves second 
best—and both you and I know that we can’t 
settle for second place. 

I've said this before, but I want to empha- 
size it here: The United States is not a 
second-class country! We have a first-class 
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Government. As a people we haye first-class 
aims and objectives. 

To support these first-class aims and ob- 
jectives, we must have first-class public 
servants—people of quality, skilled in their 
jobs, with dedication and know-how. 

Frankly, it takes this kind of person to 
make the grade in Civil Service today. Our 
work has become more complex, our weapons 
more intricate and technical, our tools more 
modern. 

For some years now, there seems to have 
been sort of a stigma attached to people who 
have chosen careers in the Government, In 
my years in the personnel field, I've heard 
of cases where a person was advised, when 
he couldn't quite make it in the world of 
business and industry: Well, you can 
always work for the Government.” 

Let me put this straight, direct and em- 
phatically. In my opinion, the civil servant 
of the Air Force of today is among the most 
honored and respected citizens in any com- 
munity. His job is challenging and reward- 
ing. Few careers can match the satisfaction 
a person gets from knowing their work is 
directly benefiting the defense of the 
country. 

Just understand this: You will help mold 
the future. As a senior you probably are 
giving some pretty serious thought to what 
you're going to do in life. If you're not, you 
should be! Since the next 15 years are 
probably the most critical for you, let's look 
at some of the things our scholars and 
scientists are predicting by 1975. 

We'll have a busy country, and there'll 
be more startling advances in technology, 
medicine and merchandising. From the 
laboratories will come breakthroughs in 
every field. There'll be more electronics 
in production, management and govern- 
ment. We'll see houses with more push 
buttons, higher TV antennas and larger 
mortgages. There'll be more cars and not 
enough freeways and superhighways. There 
may even be some electronic highways, al- 
lowing you to sit back and enjoy the scenery 
while your car is operated automatically. 

In the military, there is also going to be 
some startling advances. Fifteen years ago 
no one dared to predict some of the weapon 
systems we have today—the vast arsenal of 
supersonic aircraft and missiles. But as 
today gives way to tomorrow—we now be- 
lieve we have knowledge enough to envision 
some of the changes that will occur. We 
believe that man will conquer space. We 
only hope and trust that we can do it ahead 
of some of our potential enemies and ideol- 
ogical opponents in order that we can assure 
that we can keep space free, just as our 
country is free. 

In the Air Force today, the development 
of missiles and supersonic aircraft had 
caused us to put our weapons support job 
in its proper perspective. We call it air 
logistics. Intensive planning, modern man- 
agement and lessons we've learned from his- 
tory have brought a new look to the Air 
Force. We now use electronics, fast com- 
munication, faster transportation and a host 
of other modern tools to achieve greater 
reliability in our weapons. 

But our key to success is still keen, skilled 
minds and dedicated individuals. They are 
the keynote; the one absolute necessity in 
the defense of our country. Second class 
people just won't do—they can't meet the 

of the space age. The prepara- 
tion of our defense system in the air and 
in space is our responsibility; and it pos- 
sibly could be yours if you really want it to 
be. I can testify there’s no career more 
satisfying, more challenging, than public 
service. For we hold in trust the security 
of the Nation and we work for the people 
of the United States. 

Let me list just a few of the things that 
my headquarters is currently working on 
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just to give you some idea of the nature of 
the Air Force mission. 

From Mobile we are conducting operation 
high-flight, the deployment of new F-105 
supersonic, all-weather fighter-bombers to 
Germany. We're getting them ready to go 
and to date, over 100 of these new weapons 
are in Germany with more on the way. 
Later this year, this new fighter will be sent 
to the Far East. 

From our Army friends in Huntsville, we've 
inherited a great Alabama weapon, the Jupi- 
ter missile.. This potent weapon is being de- 
ployed to countries of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Quite often we dis- 
cover design changes that must be made and 
our engineers and production people work 
them out and put them into effect at the 
missile sites in Europe. 

There are others. Since we are responsible 
for all USAF watercraft, we design and see 
to the manufacture of nose cone recovery 
boats and apparatus. 

We are responsible for numerous types of 
USAF aircraft all around the world. These 
planes must be kept up to date and func- 
tioning properly which takes a topnotch 
engineering and technical team. 

Can you conceive, by any stretch of imagi- 
nation, that we can do these things with 
second-rate people? Absolutely not. We 
have some of the best minds and skills in 
every field—and in our recruiting efforts we 
must emphasize our constant and steadily 
growing need for quality people. 

That's why we've come to Auburn. 

When we go out to talk to young men and 
women, we realize that we are in competi- 
tion with private business and industry. I 
think that's good. For unless we can get 
you to want to work for the Government, to 
realize that it is an honor and privilege to 
serve your fellow citizens, we don’t deserve 
the best people. 

And perhaps even more important, if you 
are not fully convinced chances are that you 
would not be very successful as a public 
servant today. The standards are too high 
for us to accept people who think they might 
like to work for the Government since 
nothing else seems to be available. I've 
known people like that and they didn’t get 
very far. 

Just let me emphasize that horizons are 
unlimited in Government service. If I 
thought for 1 minute that I was selling you 
a second-rate outfit I can guarantee you that 
I wouldn't be wasting my time talking to you 
right now. But I'm not and if I can give 
you one inkling of understanding what pub- 
lic service means to those of us who are en- 
gaged in it, whether or not any of you ever 
achieve a Government career, my time would 
be well spent. 

I've heard some people say they preferred 
a career with industry because of the thrill 
of competition and the desire to make a 
profit for their company which would be 
rewarding to them, both monetarily and in 
recognition. 

Well, that was certainly their prerogative 
and their decision. But I can tell you this. 
There's no greater competition than that 
our country faces today with communism 
and the Soviet Union. We are competing in 
virtually every field of human endeavor. The 
biggest arena is in the military and that's 
where you'll find the stakes are the highest, 
for the reward could be survival of freedom 
loving people and our democratic way of life. 

And one other thing. There is a profit mo- 
tive in Government, People usually think of 
Government activities as being nonprofit in 
nature. In one sense of the word that’s true. 
But this does not mean that Government 
business can be conducted any less effectively 
than private industry. In fact, the great im- 
pact of Government business on our destinies 
as citizens requires that our work be con- 
ducted even more effectively than if profit 
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were the motive. In today's international 
competition, we cannot afford to be second 
best because we have not given an honest 
day's work. That's a rule that applies to 
every civil servant—that's our profit motive. 

There are Government careers in virtually 
every known field. But possibly the greatest 
need in the Air Force right now is in the 
engineering and technical fleld. For ex- 
ample, we received a letter the other day 
from Dayton, Ohio, Air Force Depot and the 
San Antonio, Tex., Air Materiel Area. They 
have openings and jobs currently available 
for 60 engineers and physicists. The engi- 
neering vacancies run the gamut into just 
about every engineering field. You don't 
have to be an aeronautical engineer to work 
for the Air Force. 

When these people are hired they will be 
working directly with the first line weapons 
of our country. The needs range from work 
in calibration to inertial guidance in some 
of the missile systems. They include work 
in design changes for missile aircraft and 
their electronic components. These people 
could be working on fire control systems, 
propulsion systems, and radar. A host of 
problems are encountered every day and the 
defense of this Nation depends on our ability 
to solve them. I've heard it said that you 
engineers are not happy unless you're con- 
fronted with problems and by an extremely 
powerful and energetic competitive force. 
The international competition of today will 
provide you with plenty of challenge—if you 
become a public servant. 

If you are people who are concerned about 
the welfare of your country, if you think 
you would enjoy working to achieve victory 
in the race for supremacy, then 
there might be a place for you in Govern- 
ment. 

But under no circumstances are we inter- 
ested in members of the society of “Give 
me mine and to hell with everybody else.” 
There's no room for this kind of person in 
the fraternity of public service. 

Now I ask that you think about Govern- 
ment in your consideration of career. It 
could be that you will find happiness and 
achievement to make a tremendous success 
of your life. No person can ask for more. 
Thank you. 


Texas Legislators Oppose More Federal 
Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago Dr. J. W. Edgar, commissioner 
of education in Texas, stated that the 
State of Texas does not need any addi- 
tional Federal assistance for its public 
schools. Last week the Texas House of 
Representatives approved a resolution 
to the same effect. 

This should furnish conclusive evi- 
dence of the lack of need for additional 
Federal aid for public schools in that 
State. In order that the membership of 


the House may have the benefit of the. 


expression of the Texas legislators, I in- 
clude the resolution as a part of my 
remarks: 

Whereas the 87th Congress has convened 
its 2d session and among the numerous 
measures scheduled for consideration will 
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be certain proposals to provide Federal aid 
for school construction, pay raises for teach- 
ers, school health programs, and other pro- 
grams relating to the States’ school systems; 
and 

Whereas the 57th Legislature of Texas, 
during its 2d called session, provided sub- 
Stantial pay raises for Texas teachers and 
School administrators, and the legislature, 
in subsequent sessions, will continue to 
Make provisions to assure for Texas a high 
Standing in the area of public education; 
and 

Whereas grants and loans of the Federal 
Government for Texas schools can only be 
Provided through the use of funds derived 
from taxes paid by Texas citizens, even 
though they are collected and administered 
by the Federal Government, and the depre- 
Clated tax dollars returned to Texas become 
Federal control instead of Federal aid; and 

Whereas Texans are generally wary of 
Browing Federal encroachment and look with 
trepidation on the many moves by the Con- 
Breas toward control of our public education 
system, which could be but a step away from 
Control of the minds of our Texas youth, the 
leaders of tomorrow: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
Of the State of Teras, 57th Legislature, 3d 
Called session, That the Texas delegation in 
the U. S. Congress exert its full strength and 
influence in opposition to any measures 
Which may be introduced during this 2d 
session of the 87th Congress providing Fed- 
eral aid to public and private schools of the 
States: and be it further 

Resolved, That this body is bound by the 
belief that the schools should receive sup- 
Port from State and local levels only, in or- 
der that full contro! of curriculum and ad- 
Ministration be maintained within the State; 
and be lt further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
Prepared and sent to each Member of Con- 
gress from Texas. 


Oklahoma Loses Civic and Industrial 
Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, fu- 
Neral services were held today in Bar- 
tlesville, Okla., for one of our State’s 
Outstanding civic and industrial leaders, 
H. C. Price, a former resident of the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

The founder and chairman of the 
board of the H. C. Price Co., Mr. Price 
died suddenly at his home Sunday morn- 
ing. He was 73 years old, and without 
& doubt one of the true greats in the 
betroleum industry and in the civil life 
of Oklahoma. 

A past president of the Pipeline Con- 
tractor Association, Mr. Price made his 
Breatest contribution to America’s eco- 
nomic development by pioneering the 
Manufacture of electric-welded pipe— 
recognized today as the lifeline of oil 
transportation and marketing. 

In his adopted hometown of Bartles- 
ville, however, he was equally well 
known as a true friend of young peo- 
Dle—a founder of Little League baseball, 
& solid booster of Boys Club and 4-H 
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Club programs, and a constructive work- 
er for civic progress. 

For many, his boldness and imagina- 
tion were best exemplified by the strik- 
ing building which houses his company’s 
main offices, the Price Tower in Bartles- 
ville. Designed by the late Frank Lloyd 
Wright and completed in 1956, the Price 
Tower is a handsome, modernistic struc- 
ture of steel and glass which is an Okla- 
homa landmark today. 

A fine tribute to H. C. Price appeared 
in the Tulsa Daily World for Monday, 
January 29, 1962. With the deepest 
sympathy for his family, that tribute is 
made a part of this Recorp today: 
FABULOUS CAREER or STATE OILMAN CLOSED BY 

DEATH 

BARTLESVILLE, January 28—H. C. (Hal) 
Price, whose visionary ideas and rugged de- 
termination made him one of the largest 
pipeline contractors in the world, died sud- 
denly Sunday morning at his home here. 
He was 73. 

Price, chairman of the board of the H. C. 
Price Co., was stricken without warning. 
His attending physician listed a heart at- 
tack as the apparent cause of death. 

The career of the Bartlesville industrialist, 
whose reyolutionary method of electric weld- 
ing of oil storage tanks and transmission 
pipelines for oil and gas made his name 
familiar in petroleum circles around the 
world, embodied the drama and conflict 
contained in fictional accounts of success. 

He started with almost nothing, went into 
debt when one of his first ideas failed to 
work—and in the end headéd a multimil- 
lion-dollar firm which plays an active role 
at virtually every point on the globe where 
oil has attained status. 

BORN IN WASHINGTON 


Price was born December 28, 1888, in 
Washington, where he received his early edu- 
cation. He later attended the Colorado 
School of Mines at Golden for two reasons: 
He wanted to live in a mountainous climate 
in order to build up his frail health and he 
wanted to learn about the minerals which 
lie under the earth's surface. He received 
his mining engineer’s degree there in 1913. 

His first job after graduation was as a 
chemist and engineer for the Pennsylvania 
Mines Co., at Montezuma, Colo. He later 
went to work for the American Metal Co., 
at Salida, Colo., as a chemist. 


In 1915, Price moved to Bartlesville as a 


chemist for the zinc oxide plant of the Bar- 
tlesville Zinc Co. In 1915, the oil industry 
was in its infancy—and Price envisioned the 
use of electricity in welding metal storage 
tanks for oil and joining sections of pipe 
used to transport oil from origin of produc- 
tion to refineries. 
SERVED IN WORLD WAR I 


He worked at his job as chemist and in his 
spare time he experimented with his electric- 
welding idea. He was compelled to put aside 
his dream when the United States entered 
World War I, He went into the Army and 
served as a first lieutenant of coast artillery. 

At the end of the war, he returned to Bar- 
tlesville and his job with the zinc firm. How- 
ever, the company went out of business in 
1921 and Price found himself without a job. 
It was then that he made the decision that 
would change his life and fortunes—and also 
effect a sweeping change in an essential 
category of the petroleum industry. 

Price borrowed $2,500 and started his own 
electric welding business in a small building 
on Bartlesville's Second Street. He installed 
equipment and went to work to prove that 
his electric-welding idea would work. His 
big chance came soon on 2 pipeline welding 
Job. 
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STUCK TO EXPERIMENTS 


Results of the welding job, however, were 
disappointing. The welding device failed to 
produce sufficient electrical current because 
of an error in assembling the equipment. 
Furthermore, the welded pipe joint developed 
leaks from pin holes. 

The initial failure, instead of cooling 
Price's faith in his idea, made him all the 
more eager to prove that his idea was sound. 
He went back to work to pay off the bor- 
rowed $2,500—and in his spare time he 
looked for the reasons that kept his electric- 
welding device from performing properly. 

He kept experimenting with welding rods 
and materials and, with the aid of the J. F. 
Lincoln Co., he developed a shield arc—c 
coated electrode—which protected the weld- 
ing rod from the atmospheric gases produc- 
ing oxides nitrides which prevented 
tightly-welded joints. 


HEADED HUGE PROJECT 


Today, the H. C, Price Co. is synonymous 
with success throughout the oil-producing 
world where welded pipe is the lifeline of 
oil transportation and marketing. 

During the early stages of World War II, 
the H. C. Price Co. was one of three prime 
contractors in a huge organization—Bechtel- 
Price-Callahan—employed by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to build the Canol project, the stag- 
gering immensity of which later was 
shrouded by a fog of political squabbles, 

The project called for construction of a 
1,700-mile pipeline from Norman Wells, 
Canada, across the Continental Divide to 
White Horse. The purpose: to carry vitally 
needed fuel for U.S. alr and ground forces 
in the Aleutians: 

The project included not only the pipe- 
line, alone a tremendous undertaking, but 
roads, airfields, communications facilities 
and other components necessary for success- 
ful prosecution of the war effort. A total of 
25,000 persons worked on the huge job. 

The immensity and significance of the 
project faded at the end of World War II, 
with political factions at a national level 
disagreeing on merits and achievements of 
the arduous undertaking. 

In 1952, at a time when many men of 63 
begin thinking of a curtailment of business 
activities, and retirement, Price conceived 
one of his most ambitious dreams—an 18- 
story building of steel, glass and masonry to 
be known as Price Tower. The structure was 
designed by the late famed architect Frank 
Lloyd Wright. More than three and one- 
half years went into the planning and con- 
struction of the modernistic building. It 
was completed in 1956. 


HONORED FOR YOUTH WORK 


Price, throughout his lifetime, was a tire- 
less worker in the interest of the Nation's 
youth. Recognition of his efforts in this 
respect was accorded him with the presenta- 
tion of the Boys Club's Silver Keystone award 
and an honorary life membership in the 4-H 
Club organization. He was the founder of 
Little League baseball in Bartlesville and a 
Little League playing field bears his name. 

He also was holder of a distinguished 
service award from the Colorado School of 
Mines, and was an honorary member of Tau 
Beta Pi fraternity at the University of Kan- 
sas. He was a past-president of the Pipe- 
line Contractor Association, past-president 
of the Bartlesville Chamber of Commerce, a 
member of the board of directors of Jane 
Phillips Memorial Hdspital and an honorary 
member of Rotary International. He was a 
32d degree Mason. 

He is survived by the widow, Louise, of the 
home; two sons, H, C. Price, Jr., and Joe 
Dudley Price, and six grandchildren. 

Funeral services to be attended by per- 
sonal friends will be held at 2 p.m. Tuesday 
in the Colonia] Chapel of Keeley-Neekamno 
Funeral Home. Interment will be in Memo- 
rial Park Cemetery. 
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The Fourth “R”: Red Challenge to Amer- 
ican Education, a WSBT-TV Public 
Affairs Program, South Bend, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1962 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
passage by the House of Representatives 
on January 30, 1962, of H.R. 8900, the 
bill to provide loans and grants to col- 
leges and universities for the construc- 
tion of academic facilities is a long step 
ahead for higher education in the United 
States. Because this legislation is now 
being acted upon by Congress, I believe 
that Members will find relevant the ob- 
servations of three distinguished Ameri- 
can educators with whom it was recently 
my privilege to appear on a public affairs 
television program produced by station 
WSBT-TV in South Bend, Ind. 

The panelists were: Dr. Frederick L. 
Hovde, president of Purdue University; 
Prof. Paul C. Rosenbloom, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, who has been an out- 
standing contributor to the effort to re- 
vise and improve the teaching of 
mathematics in our schools; and Dr. 
George Shuster, a noted historian and 
former president of Hunter College, who 
is now a special assistant to the presi- 
dent of the University of Notre Dame, 
the Reverend Theodore Hesburgh. 


The.moderator of the program was Mr. 
Harry Kevorkian, of the news bureau of 
WSBT-TV. 

This program entitled, “The Fourth 
R': Red Challenge to American Educa- 
tion,” was produced in South Bend fol- 
lowing a panel discussion which was ar- 
ranged there by the Advisory Group on 
Higher Education of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. 

The transcript of the program follows: 
Tur FounrR "R": Rep CHALLENGE TO AMERI- 

; CAN EDUCATION 

Mr. KEVORKIAN. The launching of the first 
Russian sputnik a few years ago, say some 
educators, was the best thing that could 
have happened to American education, and 
now a congressional study group, made up 
mostly of Congresmen, just returned from 
a Russian tour, is considering recommend- 
ations for legislation which would strength- 
en American higher education especially in 
science and technology, The advisory group 
was formed by the chairman of the House 
of Education and Labor Committee, ADAM 
Cuayron PoweLL. “Concentration by Com- 
munists on scientific education,” he said, 
“makes it essential that Congress take ac- 
tion in this field.” With us to discuss the 
potentialities of such a study are Congress- 
man Jonn BrapEMas, Third District of In- 
diana, who is chairman of the advisory 
group; the president of Purdue University, 
Frederick L. Hovde, a scientist in his own 
right; professor of mathematics from the 
University of Minnesota, Paul C. Rosen- 
bloom; and George Shuster, special assist- 
ant to Notre Dame president, Rey. Theodore 
Hesburgh. Dr. Shuster is former president 
of Hunter College of New York, a historian 
and considered a leading Catholic educa- 
tor. To start off, we will ask Congressman 
Brapemas to give us some background of 
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the study group and what they hope to 
accomplish. 
MEETINGS WITH EDUCATORS 


Representative Brapemas. Harry, the pur- 
pose of our bipartisan advisory group on 
higher education which is composed of five 
members of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, is to look into what needs to be 
done at the next session of Congress, which 
begins in January, as you know, toward 
strengthening the universities and colleges 
of the United States. Our job is to come 
up with specific legislative proposals; and 
in order to do this job, members of our 
group are consulting with outstanding edu- 
cators from the Midwest and will also be 
meeting in Washington, D.C., with educators 
from other parts of the Nation. 

Mr. Kevorxian. What bearing will your 
Russian tour have on your considerations? 

Representative Brapemas. All I can say is, 
as one person who had a chance recently to 
see the Russian school system, that I am 
convinced that the Soviet commitment to 
education is the fact that they are working 
very hard at education and they put a great 
deal of their emphasis on science and tech- 
nology. This means that we in the United 
States have to do far more than we have 
been doing to strengthen our resources for 
higher education, not only to meet the So- 
viet challenge, but also because we have to 
meet the needs of our own economy and 
our own society. 

Mr. Kevorxian. I wonder—is it generally 
agreed among the educators that to 
strengthen the higher education of America 
is vital to our national security, Mr. Hovde? 

Dr. Hovox. Well, I think, of course, it has 
been proved through two world wars, and 
the subject of history after World War I 
was over, that the scientific stfength of the 
nation is one of the principal elements with 
respect to its total security; but science also 
has a role to play in winning the peace, it 
seems to me, because the needs of the whole 
world and people everywhere can be best 
answered by the application of science and 
technology to the benefit of people every- 
where, provided the people of the world are 
wise enough to do it, Science has its role to 
play in solving some of the great problems 
that not only divide men but also have 
plagued men for centuries. So the payoff is 
going to be great if we know how to do it. 

Mr. Kevorx«ian. Dr. Shuster, speaking as a 
Catholic educator, how do you view this? 

PREPARING FOR PEACE 


Dr. SHUSTER. Well, I think that it is per- 
fectly obvious that in the normal process of 
human evolution higher education has 
come to assume an importance which it 
never has before. The college laboratory, 
library, classroom is the little red school- 
house of 75 years ago. This is true the 
world over. We can neither be prepared 
for peace, as Dr. Hovde said, or for war or 
for whatever may lie between, unless we have 
met this problem squarely face to face. I 
myself am much more impressed with de- 
velopments in Western Europe than I am 
with those in the Soviet Union. I think 
that this represents for us the major indus- 
trial and intellectual challenge; and, as for 
my part, I would like to see us be prepared 
to meet it amicably, 

Mr. KEVÒRKIAN. Then it is a challenge 
economically or culturally and not neces- 
sarily with a power that may want to take us 
over, when you refer to West Germany as 
opposed to the Soviet Union, 

Dr. SHUSTER. I think the whole of the 
emerging new Western Europe. Everything 
as represented by the Common Market, etc., 
offers Just as much of a challenge to Russia 
as it does to us, if we say that the first thing 
we have to do is to prepare for war, I would 
agree; but we shall all hope that the war 
doesn't come and, therefore, in the mean- 
time, we ought ‘to focus on preparing for 
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the future, which is as much, I trust, a 
matter of living into a magnificient new 
future as it is a momentary halt in the 
scheme of amity. à 

Mr. KEVORKIAN. Professor Rosenbloom, 
would you like to add to this? 


THE ECONOMIC MACHINE 


Professor ROSENDSLOOM. Well, certainly one 
has to be prepared militarily. Still in 
Khrushchey's addressing the 21st Party Con- 
gress, he explained that they would bury 
us in terms of swamping us economically by 
1975 and one of the main elements in this 
is that he thinks that they can make their 
decisions from the top while setting up a 
much more efficient economic machine much 
faster than we can by 1965 and he is talking 
about an economic system in which they 
will have 10 scientists and engineers to 
every production worker. 

Mr. Kxvonxrax. That brings up a question 
in my mind—we have heard so much about 
the missile gap. Do we or will we have an 
education gap unless we move ahead quickly? 

Professor ROSENBLOOM. Well, of course, 
this commitment that Congressman Bra- 
DEMAS mentioned goes far back—as far back 
as Lenin’s Diaries of 1922, about the neces- 
sity for improving the status of the teacher 
at every level and see to it that, no matter 
how well the rest of the population fares, 
the teacher should be well paid, well housed, 
and have the material comforts of life. 

Dr. SHustrer. Was this all predicated on 
the assumption that the teacher was to 
teach communism only? 

Professor ROSENBLOOM. No, he was looking 
at the relation between literacy and produc- 
tivity. 

Mr. EKevorxran. To get to our study at 
hand now, in relation to the legislation 
which might come out of Congress next 
year—is there a general agreement among 
the educators as to what is needed—the 
number of facilities, the number of teachers, 
and how much should be spent, Mr. Hoyde? 


AGREEMENT ON NEEDS 


Dr. Hovpx. I can say that there is only one 
area in which you would find almost uni- 
versal agreement, in the realm of higher 
education, and that is that a higher educa- 
tional plan consisting of public and private 
institutions of all types and kinds must have 
the facilities to take care of the students 
that are coming into the institutions dur- 
ing the remaining years of this decade. By 
1964 and 1965, this oncoming flood of stu- 
dents from our high schools will reach pro- 
portions and will pose problems of admis- 
sion the like of which we have never seen 
in our higher edueational system before and 
facilities are required and needed, and they 
must be started now—we can’t delay any 
longer because it takes 2 to 3 years to plan 
and build a building and put it on stream, 
so to speak, and so the highest priority and 
the highest urgency now, on which there is 
almost universal agreement, public; State. 
private, philanthropy, and so on, to build 
the necessary plan to take the necessary 
care of the youngsters that come along, and 
the thesis behind it is a very simple one—we 
want the opportunity for advanced educa- 
tion of all types and kinds for our young- 
sters of today, just as we had it when we 
were young. 

Mr. KEVORKIAN. Congressman BrapEMAS, 
since there appears to be this agreement, 
at least on the need for facilities, would 
this make it politically feasible to get at 
least that much through? 

Representative Brapemas. My own judg- 
ment is that it will. Indeed, one of the 
hopeful things that we are talking about— 
this advisory group on higher education, as 
I see it, is that there is considerable biparti- 
san agreement on the part of Members of 
Congress of both sides of the aisle for Fed- 
eral support for strengthening the facilities 
of universities and colleges, For example, on 
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Our five member group, there are three 
Democrats and two Republicans, and I know 
I am accurate in saying that all five of us, 
regardless of our parties, support Federal 
funds in the form of either grants or loans 
or some combination thereof to the colleges 
4nd universities of the country to build 
Academic facilities. At the present time, I 
think it is interesting to note that colleges 
and universities can borrow funds from the 
Federal Government to build housing facili- 
ties, dormitories, and dining halls; however, 
the other need, as President Hovde pointed 
Out, Is terrific in the field of libraries, class- 
rooms. and laboratories. 


BIPARTISAN 


Mr. Krvokklax. I know you are in the 
early part of your considerations—is there 
any working figure you have as far as the 
size of the package in terms of money? 

Representative Brapemas. Well, let me say 

is, we have not resolved on what the sum 
Ought to be, but we have some guidelines 

ause, last year, in our committee—the 
Education and Labor Committee—we favor- 
ably reported out with bipartisan support, a 
bill introduced by Congresswoman GREEN of 
Oregon, that would have provided over a 
Period of 5 years, if my memory is correct, 
a Sum of $300 million, part of that money to 
be in the form of loans to colleges and uni- 
versities for academic facilities and the rest 
of the money to be in the form of grants to 

matched by the colleges and universities. 
So that gives you some idea of the size of a 
Package that is so seriously considered that 
it has already been favorably reported by a 
Congressional committee. 

Dr. Hovpr. But that sum of $300 million is 

à drop in the bucket, John. I think Mr. 

wants to know the magnitude of 
the facilities needed to equip our institu- 
tions to take care of a doubling of our total 
college popula by 1970. This has been 
Studied. I a careful report was made 
and an examination of this problem was 
Made several years ago and I think the bill 
is in the billions of dollars, all the money 
Tequired of all sources. 

Mr. Kxvonxiax. The Council for Financial 
Ald to Education puts out these figures: that 
the full enrollment of college students in 
1960 was 3.6 million, and, in 10 years—1970— 
it would be 6.4 million, They propose or 
Say that what we need is $500 million a year 
for each of those 10 years. 

Representative Brapemas. I might say that 
à few days ago a commission for the study 
Of higher education in the South—in the 
Southern part of the United States alone 
came out with a report that said that south- 
ern colleges and universities would have to 
Spend $2.9 billion a year over the next 10 
Years, or at least by 1970, if they were going 

meet their needs—in the South alone 
Now, I would be glad to support the funds 
that we require to do the job, but, of course, 
We in Congress have to dwell in the world of 
Teality and there many pressures on our 
Government for funds defense and all the 
Test, so we have to be careful about how 
touch money we spend. We would be glad 
thar as much support as possible, I'll say 


THREE QUESTIONS 
$ Mr. Kevonxran. I think that we have come 
P to three important questions with the 
Vi ae that might go out—it is the usual 
be von, Will there be strings—and will there 
m control with the outlay of Federal 
lo nfy—will we again have the issue over 
ue us or grants to private or p fal schools 
We did in the last session the usual 
Pel 80 of civil rights and segregation of 
1 © South. Considering those three prob- 
whee! how could you overcome them and 
5 t are chances for higher education in the 
xt session? 
Do tative Brapemas. Let me make a 
int on one of the issues—the religious is- 
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sue—and then maybe Dr. Rosenbloom wants 
to say something about the issue of control 
or someone else, There is a lengthy tradi- 
tion of Federal support for universities and 
colleges in the United States, regardless of 
the denominational religious ties. Now 
there are historical reasons for this, but the 
fact of the matter is that Notre Dame and 
Goshen College—one a Roman Catholic, one 
a Menonite College—here in this congres- 
sional district haye both received federal 
support either in the form of scholarships or 
direct research grants and so on, and there 
has been no serious questioning of this, and 
I, for one, would expect to support continua- 
tion of this very American tradition. 

Mr, KEVORKIAN. Professor Rosenbloom. 

Professor ROSENBLOOM, There are a num- 
ber of mechanisms already existing in the 
Federal Government, for such Federal aid 
without Federal control in ways which bene- 
fit the general population, no matter what 
kind of institution the money is granted to. 
For example, here at Notre Dame and at 
Purdue, we have summer programs for in- 
service education of high school teachers 
with the Federal grants—essentially, the 
Federal Government does not tell you what 
you shouid do—whether you should have 
such a program or if so, what you should 
teach in such a program. Tou have to make 
a proposal to the National Science Founda- 
tion, saying what you want todo. You com- 
pete openly on the basis of merit with insti- 
tutions from all over the country, and, since 
you do have among the best programs of 
that kind, you get the money in preference to 
some others, 

Mr. Kevorxian, Dr. Shuster, will you add 
anything to that, speaking as a Catholic 
educator? f 

NO DISPUTE 


Dr. SHUSTER. Well, I am not going to speak 
as a Catholic educator, but I would rather 
speak against a background of a long period 
in municipal education. Insofar as Federal 
grants to higher education are concerned, 
nobody has ever raised a question as to 
whether they are to go to religious schools, 
to public schools, to private schools, and I 
don't think anybody would like you to do £o 
and the reason for that is a simple one— 
we have, in the United States, over a period 
of years, developed frank and full and cor- 
dial relationships between all segments and 
sectors of higher education and I think if 
anybody began to discriminate against one 
part of our show, the rest of us would rise 
in protest against the discrimination. This 
is a magnificent achievement for which 
America does not always give higher educa- 
tion sufficient credit. 2 

Representative Brapemas. Dr. Hovde, I 
would be interested in your reaction on this 
Federal control problem. Your institution 
is one that has received some of that Fed- 
eral money. 

Dr. Hovpz. Well, of course historically, 
Purdue University grew out of the Federal 
act; namely, the Morrill Act, which we cele- 
brate its 100th birthday, so one can say that, 
while Purdue University is a State public 
institution, it had its birth in the Federal 
act and, of course, we have received moneys 
for specific programs, particularly in the 
field of agricultural research and agricultu- 
ral extension work. Direct appropriations 
from the Federal Government for many 
many years and one can say that the Fed- 
eral support of these programs has been an 
unqualified success because, in the technol- 
ogy and science of agriculture, we do lead 
the world and will continue to do so. In 
all these years, there has never been, to my 
knowledge, any kind of Federal control 
which controls the nature of the teaching, 
the program, the projects that we worked on, 
and so forth, and the results have been worth 
every dollar that has been spent in terms of 
our being able now to feed our people with 
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only 13 percent of our people on farms, In 
fact, we have an economy of plenty. This is 
our problem, rather than the other. In this 
whole field of Federal aid to education, I 
can say that there has been no kind of 
Federal control that is deleterious in any 
way. Nor, one must always admit that, 
where the money comes from, you have a 
responsibility to that source and the recipi- 
ents of Federal money will have a responsi- 
bility to our people and our Government in 
carrying out the general objectives for which 
the money is named. This is a requirement 
based on the private institution as well as 
the public one. 

Mr. Kxvonkiax. Would you agree with 
that, Dr. Shuster? 

POLITICAL LIMITATIONS 


Dr. SHUSTER. Yes. I think I would like 
to, if I may, add something to what Dr. 
Hovde said. Just in order to make the sit- 
uation clear—there are certain things that 
grow out of Federal assistance to education, 
which we must accept, For example, insofar 
as the National Science Foundation is con- 
cerned, it cannot make a grant for study in 
the flelds of religion, race, or sex. These are 
political limitations which are placed on 
the Federal Government for action in the 
first place, Once these limitations are an- 
nounced, in my judgment, there has never 
been a single instance in which the Federal 
Government tried to deviate from these 
things. S 
presentative BrapeMas. I might add 


especially in science and technology? 
you looking into that also? 

Representative Braprmas. Yes, we are. 
And we gave a lot of time to that problem 
in our panel discussions. The other day 
in South Bend I talked to a high school 
principal and he told me that he had just 
finished talking with one of his chemistry 
teachers, who just got back from one of the 
summer institutes sponsored by Federal 
funds for improving the quality of teachers 
in science, and this teacher said, “I should 
not have been permitted to teach ch 
for the last 15 years.“ He was that far out 
of date. I think we hope to help improve 
curriculum course content. We hope to un- 
dertake some kind of program that will give 
teachers a chance to improve their knowl- 
edge of what is going on right now in the 
sciences. I think you've got one of the top 

in the United States in Dr. Rosen- 
8 here on this subject, so I will defer 
to him. 


NEEDS AND PROGRAMS 


Professor ROSENBLOOM. Well, in the science 
and mathematics in the schools right now, I 
think existing Federal programs, at most, 
would have to be changed qualitatively to 
handle what needs to be done, except with 
respect to the undergraduate education of 
science and mathematics teachers. Here is 
one area in which existing programs do not 
take care of the needs. You are going to 
have to experiment with the kinds of sup- 
port that you can give to programs to pro- 
duce more and better teachers of science and 
mathematics than we now produce. The ex- 
isting programs on training of teachers are 
mostly remedial programs for the teachers 


matics except, as I said, possibly for the 
amount of money. The most urgent thing 
that we need, however, is corresponding ac- 
tivities to be going on in the social sciences 
and the humanities. According to a confer- 
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ence that we held a couple of months ago, the 
biggest gap seems to be in the social sciences 
and in the arts. 

Representative Brapemas. Dr. 
smiled at that point. 

Mr. KEVORKIAN. The emphasis on your 
charge from your chairman is to look into 
science and technology. Are we going to 
ignore or disregard the humanities? Should 
we not encourage philosophers? 

Representative Brapemas. Yes; I agree that 
we should; and you put your finger on one 
of the most difficult problems of all of us 
as legislators. The emphasis is on science 
and technology. The National Defense Edu- 
cation Act was passed with a basis of science 
and technology. This is one I think that 
will continue to bubble along in this country. 
Dr. Shuster is a great representative of the 
humanists and I think he may have some- 
thing on that. 

Dr. SHUSTER, Well, may I relate a little 
anecdote. I went to Egypt, came to a tem- 
ple which was built by Egyptian engineers 
more than 4,000 years ago. There is, in 
process, a modern engineering development 
which will raise this temple 200 feet. That 
is, pick up the whole mountain and raise it 
up. Now, if you have an engineering world 
in which there is no humanity, you have only 
the second, and I think this is worthy even 
of the attention of the Congress. 

RELEVANCE TO DEFENSE 


Professor ROSENBLOOM. Well, if you want 
to relate it to national defense, I think I 
can refer you to Jeremiah and Ezra. One 
of the things Jeremiah recommended was 
for national defense. He recommended to 
circumcise the heart. He recommended to 
inscribe the law in the soul of each person, 
and then you have, in Ezra, the practical im- 
plementation of this program, by taking 
literally the words in Dueteronomy, “to teach 
these words which I command thee this day 
shall be a part of thy heart and thou shall 
teach them diligently unto thy children.” 
Each parents responsibility for knowing the 
law and teaching it to his children. 

Mr. KEVORKIAN. You think something will 
change in your recommendations as far as 
toward the humanities? 

tative Brapemas.I hope very 
much that, what we do in Congress next year 
will conduce to the strengthening not only 
of science and technology in our colleges and 
universities but to the strengthening of the 
humanities. The scientists and technologists 
can perhaps help blow the world apart but 
it takes the humanists to put it back to- 
gether again. 

Mr. KEVORKIAN. We will be very interested 
in seeing how all of this turns out. Thank 
you, Congressman Brademas, President 
Hovde of Purdue, Professor Rosenbloom of 
the University of Minnesota, and Dr. Shuster 
of Notre Dame. 


Shuster 


United Nations-United States Congo 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the continuing controversy over 
the U.N. activities in the Congo, espe- 
cially since the atrocities against Catho- 
lic missionaries could be traced directly 
to U.N. forces’ interference with military 
and police units of Katanga Province, 
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which leaves large areas without effec- 
tive government authority, I feel that a 
resolution passed this month by the Illi- 
nois Federation of Republican Women, 
should be of extreme interest to us. I 
place this resolution into the Recorp at 
this point: 

UNITED Nations-Untrep STATES CONGO POLICY 

Whereas the Kennedy policy in the Congo 
is to use American money, planes, equip- 
ment, and U.S.-paid Gurkha mercenaries to 
force the anti-Communist Katangans into a 
coalition government with Communists; and 

Whereas under this same policy, the Ken- 
nedy administration is forcing the anti- 
Communists in Laos to join in a coalition 
with Communists; and 

Whereas this is the same Truman-Acheson 
policy that delivered China to the Commu- 
nists when General Marshal forced Chiang 
Kai-shek to take Communists into his gov- 
ernment; 

Resolved, That the executive committee of 
the Illinois federation call for an investiga- 
tion of the State Department and a rejection 
of Kennedy's proposal that the United States 
buy $100 million of worthless U.N. bonds to 
finance the bankrupt Congo operation. 


The Forgotten People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the fifth of 10 articles, part of a series 
which appeared in the New York World 
Telegram & Sun in October 1961, on the 
subject of the migrant worker in the 
United States. These articles were writ- 
ten by Dale Wright, World Telegram & 
Sun staff writer, who, for 6 months, 
lived and worked as a migrant worker 
along the Atlantic Seaboard from Flor- 
ida to New York: 

THE FORGOTTEN PEOPLE: MIGRANT LABOR 

EXPLOITED BY DELAY Trick 
(Last April the World-Telegram assigned 

Staff Writer Dale Wright to see If the des- 

perate plight of the migrant laborer had 

been eased by recent protective laws. 

After working and living as one of them 

in scores of locations from Florida to Long 

Island, he found these forgotten people 

still overworked, underpaid, cheated on 

every hand, and forced to live in filthy 
conditions degrading to human dignity. 

His report continues today.) 

(By Dale Wright) 

When I found myself stranded in a mis- 
erable Florida migrant labor camp with no 
work for 10 days because the tomato crop 
was late, my first thoughts were charitable 
ones. 

Naively, I figufed a mistake had been 
made, that I and the scores of other workers 
with me had been transported 300 miles in 
the good faith that jobs were waiting for us. 

I've never been more wrong in my life. 

It wasn't the weather and the fact that 
the tomatoes had not ripened by the time we 
arrived. The simple truth was that the to- 
mato grower and the labor contractor who 
hired us with his fat promises planned it 
exactly that way. 

It's a favorite gimmick, I discovered, to 
exploit the illiterate, inarticulate migrant 
worker, Hang him up at a camp or a farm 
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where he can’t run and then charge him for 
his food and lodging. 

What does a migrant do? I found that 
most of them, in hock to somebody all their 
lives, are forced to go along with the only 
rule of life they've ever known. 

They stay on, run up debts to the farmer- 
grower or contractor, and then work off their 
debts with sweat and toil when the crop 
comes in. 

And at the end? They have nothing and 
so they move on. 

I stayed a couple of days, running up bills 
for food and my bed. There was no work 
or no pay for anybody. - 

So I talked to the crew boss, the contrac- 
tor who had led me to what he called the 
land of plenty but which I had discovered 
was a land of nothing. I told him I was 
leaving, that I was going into town. 

THREATENED WITH BEATING 


“Walk away from this camp, boy” (a term 
often used condescendingly in the South 
and one that always grates on the nerves) he 
told me, “and the cops in town will catch 
up with you and beat you half to death. 
And if they don’t get you, I'll come after you 
myself.” 

He was a mean-looking fellow, over 6 feet 
and 200 pounds-plus. But I decided that I 
would leave anyway and take my chances 
getting into town—3 miles on foot—and 
moving along to another stop where there 
was more work. 

Later I heard this bully make the same 
threat to other restless members of the mi- 
grant crew he had gotten to the camp. 
About 40 of them, including a dozen small 
children, had straggled into the camp in 4 
motley caravan of broken-down buses and 
trucks. There was much grumbling and dis- 
content over no work. 

When anyone objected too loudly, he was 
threatened with head whipping. I didn't see 
anybody get slapped around,-but there was 
not the slightest doubt in my mind that the 
bossman would do whatever he felt neces- 
sary to make his point, 

Men and women I had talked with on the 
long bus trip up from Homestead told me 
that getting a fist or a club “upside your 
head” was one of the things you expected 
working in the fields. 

OFF TO TAMPA BY BUS 


I had seen and heard enough. And despite 
the threats of the crew boss, I left camp the 
next morning, walked 3 miles into Ruskin, 
and caught a bus for nearby Tampa. I had 
money, of course, for travel and I was able to 
get away, The others stranded at the camp 
stayed on and waited for the crop to come 
in. 

On the bus, I met a 43-year-old farm- 
worker I shall call William Lewis. He was 
born in a shack in a clump of trees near 
Okeechobee, Fla., one of 11 children of mi- 
grant parents. As soon as he was able tO 
lift a basket of tomatoes or a hamper Of 
beans, he had gone into the field with the 
rest of the family. 

William had never gone beyond the third 
grade in school, a backwoods classroom. He 
never learned to read or write. With his 
brothers and sisters he went through his 
early years suffering from malnutrition. 

As he put it, “We was hungry lots of the 
time.” 

The hungry years had left their mark. 
He wheezed and snorted constantly, His 
arms and legs were bent and - misshapen- 
He shambled and shuffled along in a perma- 
nent stoop. 

Long ago, he said, he had lost track of 
his father and mother, didn’t know if they 
were alive, Occasionally, he stumbled across 
a brother or a sister in a work camp or * 
potato field. 


ONE INDELIBLE RECOLLECTION 


Stamped indelibly in his memory was the 
recollection of the succession of filthy shack’ 
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and camps where there never was enough 
food to eat or milk to drink. As long as he 
could remember, he sald, he had been over- 
Worked, cheated out of his wages, and over- 
charged whenever he bought anything. 
Ain’t nothin’ you can do about it,” he 
Said wearily. “You got to take what the 
give you. Then, when the work 
ls done, you move on. You gotta go some- 
Where else.” 
William told me he had worked in just 
about every State from Florida to Maine. 
several States, including New York, he 
added, he had gone on relief when there 
Was no work. 
T asked him if he thought he could escape 
om the treadmill of migrant labor. 
os Never escape,” he replied. “I don’t know 
Uthing but picking and grubbing. I'll keep 
ae on from farm to farm until the 
ay I die.” 
William's plight, I discovered on my as- 
nt, was that of scores of others I 
W with—Negro, Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
est Indian, and poor white migrants who 
Work the good earth but who get very little 
Bod out of it for themselves, 


The Spanish-Speaking Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1962 


758 DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
tio secret that the Kennedy administra- 
n plays politics with ethnic groups. 

following editorial, which ap- 
J in Long Island's Newsday on 
Snuary 27, rightfully criticizes another 
political power play for the Spanish- 
vote. 
every American citizen should speak 
© English language. 
ENGLISH SPOKEN HERE 
ti AbyPody who wishes to vote in the con- 
ental United States, Alaska, and Hawall 
En be able to read, understand and speak 
glish. It is the language of this country. 
Mo tor Mike MANSFIELD, Democrat of 
the ana; has therefore done a disservice to 
concept of American citizenship by pair- 
teeta at sound legislation to curb. literacy 
in the South (where they are used to 
Tanchise Negroes) with a proviso that 
poula allow Puerto Ricans to vote in the 
te although unfamillar with English. 
hace Mansfield bill alleges that citizens are 
deprived of their right to vote “by 
H tue of their birth and education in a part 
the United States in which the Spanish 
Rico Be is commonly used.“ This is Puerto 
here Spanish is the dominant lan- 
tior ©. But Puerto Rico is only a tiny frac- 
Sten the United States, and it is not yet a 


There is the added fact that one of the 
giant handicaps facing Puerto Rican immi- 
of ko citizens though they are—is a lack 
the Owledge of English. This condemns 
à m to menial jobs until they do learn the 

Ominant language of this country. The 
— bill would simply siqw their inte- 
tion, n, would discourage their assimila- 
Sage ae must be considered a political 
De e. designed to attract votes to the 

Mocrats, 
eae is nothing chauvinistic in insisting 
Gas English as the language of all Ameri- 
OF as We are not, like Switzerland, a nation 

ny languages; or, like Canada, a coun- 
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try with a large French-speaking population. 
How many millions of ts over the 
past century have had to learn English? The 
number is incalculable, but we all must rec- 
ognize that had our laws not insisted upon 
it as a prerequisite to citizens rights, the 
United States today would be a tower of 
Babel. 

The Mansfield bill should be revised 
promptly to eliminate this unfair come-on 
to a voting bloc of citizens who deserve less 
baldy political treatment. 


A Report to My Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following: 

A Report TO My CONSTITUENTS ON WORK 
ACCOMPLISHED FOR 1961 


Your continued falth and support have 
caused me to become chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 1 of the 20 
committecs in the House of Representatives, 
U.S. Congress. 

My chairmanship (1) represents the re- 
sults of united voting strength; (2) extends 
to you, my constituents, your most power- 
ful Federal influence; (3) gives forceful and 
effective expression of minority problems to 
the Federal legislative process. 

The power and influence of my office has 
been used, in addition to regular duties, to 
(1) express your feelings and demands con- 
cerning all Federal legislation in the vital 
areas of Education and Labor; and (2) de- 
clare your discontent with all conditions that 
deny you the rights of full citizenship. 

LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD 


Specific accomplishments in the area of 
equality in employment and cducation 
Investigations and hearings conducted by 

the Committee on Education and Labor have 

revealed that equal opportunities in edu- 
cation and employment are vital to the de- 
velopment of America and indispensable to 
the economic survival of the Negro and 

Puerto Rican. 

Among the key accomplishments of my 
committee in this area fre: 
In Government 


1. After investigation and hearing by my 
committee, the U.S. Department of Labor, 
District of Columbia Apprenticeship Train- 
ing Council admitted that each application 
on file for apprenticeship training were coded 
to reflect the racial identity of the applicant. 
As a result of this disclosure the Secretary 
of Labor immediately abolished this system 
of recording. . 

2. After our investigation of the National 
Guard, the Pentagon, Washington, D.C., it 
was revealed that of the 86 officers assigned 
to the Bureau, there were no Negroes. 

The Committee received assurance from 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense that 
“There is no question but that you can be 
assured that Negro officers will be in the 
National Guard very shortly pursuant to my 
direction.” 

Following this communication and as a di- 
rect result of my investigation three Negro 
officers were assigned to the National Guard 
Bureau. 

3. Upon receipt of a complaint of racial 
discrimination against Negro employees in 
the civilian branch of the U.S. Army in 
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Paris, France, the committee dispatched a 
team to investigate the matter. The investi- 
gation revealed that a Negro civilian had 
received a notice of dismissal and procedures 
had been instituted to effectuate same. 

As a result of the committee's Interven- 
tion, the employee has been relocated with 
a promotion. 

4, During the course of FEPC hearings by 
the committee, a representative of the 
NAACP testified as to discriminatory actions 
by the State employment office located in 
Dallas, Tex. Upon receipt of the testimony, 
and during the course of the hearings, I 
dispatched a team of investigators to Dallas, 
Tex., who confirmed the allegation made at 
the hearing. An order was immediately 
issued by the State employment agency in 
‘Texas terminating the discriminatory prac- 
tices, 

5. On November 29, 1961, I addressed a 
letter to the President of the United States, 
stating “after almost 1 year of trying to 
work out this problem with the Pentagon, 
I must now appeal to you. Members of the 
Defense Establishment continue to use not 
only the question of the individual's race, 
but also the race of his spouse. Repeated 
objections byme have met with no success.” 

On December 13, 1961, I received a reply 
from Alfred B. Ditt, Deputy Under Secre- 
tary (Manpower) stating “the requirement 
that a married service school applicant state 
his wife’s race, if different from his own, 
will be dropped.” 

In industry 

1. The Harlem liquor dispute had been the 
source of deep tension between the liquor 
industry and the Harlem community for the 
past 15 years. Unsuccessful efforts were 
made in the past by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, the 
State Committee Against Discrimination, the 
Commission on Inter-Group Relations, the 
New York State Liquor Authority, the Urban 
League and the courts. 

As a direct result of my entrance into the 
matter the dispute was settled on January 4, 
1962. The settlement provided for an addi- 
tional $15 million in gross sales and over 
$400,000 in commissions to Negro salesmen. 

2. The committee caused the reemploy- 
ment of 260 workers (Negro and white) by 
the Interstate Container Corp., New York 
City, after committee investigation revealed 
that the discharge had been unreasonable. 

3. The committee's investigation revealed 
unfair treatment and other abuses involving 
migratory laborers by crew leaders in River- 
head, Long Island, New York City, and Glass- 
boro, N.J. 

I forwarded letters to Governor Meyner 
of New Jersey and Governor Rockefeller of 
New York. In addition, our findings were 
filed with the NAACP and SCAD. 

The New York State Employment Service 
advised the committee that this condition 
would not reoccur and that a close scrutiny 
of all migratory labor camps under their 
jurisdiction would be maintained, 

4. The investigation of the committee re- 
vealed that the Aluminum Corp. of Amer- 
ica and its subsidiary, Wear-Ever, Inc., 
discriminated in its hiring policy as to race 
by refusing to employ Negro salesmen. It 
was further revealed that the company 
would not sell to Negroes on deferred credit 
or budget terms, irrespective of their credit 
rating. 

Through the efforts of the committee, the 
company announced that as of January 12, 
1962, the company hired its first Negro sales- 
man and discontinued is discriminatory 
credit policy. 

In unions 

1. Investigation and intervention by the 
committee led to the acceptance of two Ne- 
gro carpenters by Local 2710, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
New York City. Prior to the admission of 
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the two Negroes, only one other Negro had 
ever belonged to the local. 

2. Investigation and intervention by the 
committee caused the acceptance of a Negro 
youth into apprenticeship training by the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Washington, D.C., after 
the applicant had repeatedly failed to gain 
admittance on his own initiative. 

3. The committee effectuated the admis- 
sion that the New York State employment 
office had committed negligence in causing 
33 Puerto Rican migrant workers to be paid 
less than the proper wage in Virginia and 
further caused the workers to be subjected 
to substandard living conditions. 

4. After investigation and hearing, it was 
revealed that the Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York conducted a pattern of dis- 
crimination in hiring and promotion with 
respect to Negroes, 

This revelation caused the company to 
announce a new policy granting equality in 
employment and the introduction of a pro- 
gram to train Negro executives within the 
company. 

FEPC bill 

The Committee on Education and Labor 
is now working on a fair employment prac- 
tices bill, with the widest scope and most 
effective enforcement provisions ever intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives. This 
bill prohibits discrimination on the part of 
labor unions, employers, and employment 
agencies on account of race, color, creed, or 
age. 

Jobs and salaries 

The Committee on Education and Labor 
is comprised of an integrated professional 
staff, including educators, lawyers, and spe- 
clalists conversant with the problems of 
minorities. 

The committee staff of 48 employees had 
a 1961 payroll of $412,000. 

On my personal staff the total 1961 payroll 
was $47,149.77. . 

I have secured approximately 45 appoint- 
ments in various agencies in the city of New 
York with a total payroll of approximately 
$125,000. 

Key Negro appointees in the Kennedy admin- 

istration from New York City 

Through my efforts 11 persons from the 
city of New York received top level appoint- 
ments through the Kennedy administration 
with salaries totaling $115,000. 

Throughout the Nation 

As of September 1961, over 65 Negroes had 
been appointed to positions ranging from 
$10,000 to $20,000 a year. A leading official 
in the Democratic Party involved in these 
appointments stated: “Apam POowELL has 
played a key part in every one of these ap- 
pointments.” 

General legislation 

In 1961 my committee reported 23 bilis to 
the House. Of these, 12 became law. This 
represented a greater volume of bills within 
an 8-month period than the previous com- 
mittee reported in the 10 preceeding years. 

Your stake in key bills 

reported by the committee passed by Con- 
gress and signed into law by the President 
was: 

Salary ` 

1. The first minimum wage legislation 
since 1938, establishing a minimum wage of 
$1.25 an hour, and extending coverage to 
thousands of employees. If you were in this 
group, your salary was raised. 

Our children 

2. The Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Offenses Act authorized $30 million over a 
3-year period, to establish a program for the 
prevention and control of juvenile delin- 
quency, 
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Education 

3. (a) A new teaching hospital for Howard 
University. This bill which became law on 
September 22, 1961, transferred Freedman's 
Hospital to Howard University. This bill 
also authorized construction and remodeling 
to provide a modern hospital with a capacity 
of 500 beds. 

(b) The extension of the National Defense 
Education Act. Among other things this act 
provided for: (1) loans to talented and 
needy college students; (2) Federal financial 
assistance to States in order to acquire 
equipment and facilities to promote educa- 
tion in science, mathematics and modern 
foreign language. 

(c) Extension of aid to Federal-impacted 
areas. This extended the current law which 
provides assistance to school districts which 
are burdened by new or increased Federal 
activities, such as defense and military 
projects. ‘ 


Investigative task force 


I have created an investigative task force 
directly under my jurisdiction with offices 
located at Foley Square, New York, and in 
Washington, D.C, The duty of this task 
force is to investigate discrimination and 
irregularities in Government, labor, and in- 
dustry. = 

To date this task force has received over 
2,000 telephone complaints and over 1,000 
personal complaints. 

In order to more effectively combat the 
forces of discrimination I have provided 
space in the committee’s New York office for 
representatives of the New York State Com- 
mittee Against Discrimination, the National 
Labor Relations Board, the Wage and Hour 
Division of the U.S. Department of Labor, 
and the Bureau of Labor-Management re- 
ports. Thus, in New York City for the first 
time a complainant has access to four dis- 
tinct agencies, Federal and State working 
cooperatively to hear his grievance. 


Re United Nations Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, few mes- 
sages have come from the White House 
with which I was more in disagreement 
than the request for the United States 
to authorize and appropriate up to $100 
million for the purchase of United Na- 
tions-bonds, 

Inasmuch as I have introduced a res- 
olution demanding that the United 
States withdraw from the United Na- 
tions, I am in complete disagreement 
with any further subsidy to the United 
Nations. 

The reasons are manifold and self- 
evident. Any earlier hope or dreams on 
our part have long been shattered by a 
union of nations that seems more bent 
on destroying freedom and the leader of 
the free world, the United States, than 
for any other purpose. This can be 
proven, to my satisfaction at least, by 
a simple recitation of the actions taken 
by the United Nations over recent 
months, indeed over the years since its 
inauguration. 


January 30, 1962 
Tribute to the Honorable Sam Rayburn 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. J. IRVING WHALLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my colleagues from both 
sides of the aisle in paying deserved 
tribute to that great American, the Hon- 
orable Sam RAYBURN. He has served as 
Speaker of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives more than twice as long as 
any other person in the history of our 
Nation. 

His patriotism and integrity has 
served as a guiding light to Americans 
everywhere. 

Mr. Raysuen will be greatly missed 
by all of us. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING: OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shali be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 


report, shall give the probable cost of the 


proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS | 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Address by Senator Jennings Randolph, 
Democrat, of West Virginia, at the 
Christian American Heritage Seminar, 
John Brown University, Siloam 
Springs, Ark. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
November 25 it was my honor to partici- 
Pate in the Christian American Heritage 

at John Brown University. in 
Siloam Springs, Ark. The purpose of 
the seminar was to explore methods and 
Means by which Christian Americans 
Can contribute to the perpetuation and 
extension of the values of the American 
heritage. 

It was appropriate that this seminar 

conducted at John Brown University, 
an evangelistic and interdenominational 
institution which offers Bible-centered 
tian instruction with the tradi- 
tional 4-year liberal arts and sciences 
Curriculum. 

John Brown University, which is to- 
day administered by the dedicated son 
of the founder, was founded by John E. 
Brown in 1919. Since its modest be- 

in a frame structure in an Ar- 
kansas cornfield, this school has become 
a full-fiedged institution of higher learn- 
» Offering baccalaureate degrees in 
e arts, science, music, and education. 
faculty members are capable and 
devoted. Its graduates serve throughout 
world in the ministry, in business and 

in the professions. 

The theme of the seminar in which I 
Participated was “Freedom's Day of 
Grace,” the topic of my address being 

Faith and Freedom.” I ask unanimous 
Consent that my remarks be printed at 
this point in the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: f 

FAITH AND FREEDOM 
(An address by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

Democrat, of West Virginia, at the Third 

Annual Christian American Heritage Semi- 

Rar, John Brown University, Siloam 

Springs, Ark., November 25, 1961) 

Dr. Brown, members of the Christian 
American Heritage Seminar, faculty and 
lage of John Brown University, and 

es and gentlemen, the founder of John 

wn University would, I believe, be truly 

gratified by this fruition of his early hopes 
iis. 

joint in: conducted on the 

kaema of — — of Grace” is an 

thentic manifestation of your university's 

tment to the education of the whole 

n. I hope that my contribution to 
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your seminar will be of some help In ex- 
ploring the relationship between faith and 
freedom. 

I surmise that the title of the theme of 
this seminar assumes that freedom is cur- 
rently enjoying a day of grace—that it has 
not been granted any eternal or permanent 
assurance—and that our actions and those 
of our fellow citizens therefore will deter- 
mine whether American freedoms and the 
values of democracy in the world will sur- 
vive and persevere. In this context, there- 
fore, I ask you to think with me g 
the role of faith in the perpetuation and 
extension of human freedoms. 

I do not speak of faith in the strict or 
narrow theological sense of the assent of the 
mind to revealed truth. Rather, I am using 
the term in the broader sense in which Paul 
spoke to the Hebrews, that “* * * faith is 
the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen." 

In this context I speak of the Christian 
faith that the individual person and the 
meanings and values associated with the free 
human spirit have an enduring significance 
which surpasses the mundane conditions of 
our present existence. To explore the rela- 
tionship between faith of this kind and the 
cause of human freedom, we must know 
first the nature of the contest in which free- 
dom is engaged, second, the ingredients of 
faith, and third, the applications of faith in 
the political struggle of our age. 

The conflict of our era is not merely be- 
tween capitalism and communism. The 
basic antagonism between the Soviet-Chi- 
nese bloc and the free world lies in our di- 
vergent concepts of the nature of man and 
the nature of history. It is in essence the 
conflict between our view that man is free 
to create history, and the dialectical view 
that history creates man. 

Whether man will be bound to the iron 
chains of circumstance and the inexorable 
laws of a malignant fate—or whether we 
will have the freedom to choose a world of 
our own and create that world in the image 
we choose—that is the option offered hu- 
manity today. 

We in the United States have already cast 
our ballot in the name of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. But let us be 
quite clear that Mr. Jefferson and the 
founders of the Constitution did not con- 
strue liberty to mean the absolute and un- 
abridged right to do zs one pleases and to 
pursue purely personal pleasures and profit 
at the expense of others. Nor did they 
interpret happiness to mean the hedonistic 
activities and the seminarcotized state sO 
prevalent among some members of our so- 
clety today. 

Liberty, among the early founders of 
American democracy, meant the freedom to 
achieve the fullest possible refinement of 
the human virtues. Happiness meant—and 
It ls our duty thus to reaffirm—the opportu- 
nity for fulfillment of the distinctively civi- 
lized capacities of man—love, esthetic en- 
joyment a decent regard for one’s fellow 
man and respect for the truth. 

These are the values at hazard in the con- 
test before us. Their loss under the domi- 
nance of the Communist autocracy would 
mean the fixation of human morality at a 
level less than human. These are the stakes 
for which we are playing—stakes which are 
surely high enough to call from each of us 
the utmost in intelligence, self-sacrifice and 
determination that he has to give. 


Justice Learned Hand once referred to a 
comment by the historian, James Harvey 
Robinson, to the effect that mankind arose 
from the ape because, like the ape, he was 
always monkeying around.” But man, un- 
like the ape, was able to remember the re- 
sults of his meddling curiosity, to record 
them, and to pass them on to subsequént 
generations. 

America is the rightful heir to this legacy 
of mankind. For this, I believe, is the nug- 
get of liberty—the right to be meddlesome— 
to be dissatisfied with the established forms 
and customs and to search, according to one's 
own disposition, for ways of creating a bet- 
ter world. 

This is uniquely the American heritage, for 
all Americans are either noncomformists or 
the descendants of nonconformists—the 
meddlesome, maverick and malcontented 
people who in some way—religious, political 
or economic—opposed the established forms 
of their society and believed in the ability 
of men to Improve on these forms. They be- 
lieved in the ability of men to create a new 
image of man, and they believed in the power 
of men to fashion society in the light of that 
image. This is the permanent revolution of 
America, and this is the revolution feared by 
autocracy everywhere. 

By referring to this as a permanent revolu- 
tion, I intentionally imply that it is not 
and will never be finally won. For the rights 
and responsibilities of democracy are by 
their very nature, impermanent ons, 
And it is for this reason that faith is neces- 
sary—faith in the capacity of man to create 
justice, to abide by truth, and to live with 
love. 

Now what are the ingredients of the faith 
that we would summon to the task? 

First, faith is an intensely personal qual- 
ity of experience. It must always be faith 
“in” something or “about” something. In 
the context of the struggle between com- 
munism and the free world, this means that 
the individual American must have faith 
that the Government is serving not only him 
and is concerned not only with his problems 
and aspirations, but also with the more 
embracing values of democracy. 

This condition imposes a twofold obliga- 
tion. It requires officials in government— 
both elective and appointive—to maintain a 
constant awareness of the function of the 
state to serve the citizen rather than master 
him. And it requires the citizen not to give 
ear to those extremists who would spread 
fear and suspicion throughout the land by 
assailing the motives of those in government 
who disagree with their opinions. 

Secondly, faith involves some action, some 
doing, some participation in the flow of 
events, for “* * * faith, if it hath not works, 
is dead, being alone“ (James 2: 17). There- 
fore, faith in relation to the cause of human 
freedom means supporting one's beliefs with 
more than the use of the ballot every 2 or 
4 years. This is necessary, but it is not sufi- 
cient. For one person, the works of faith 
may mean participation in the PTA and con- 
tributing special efforts to the development 
of our schools. For another it may mean 
engagement in the affairs of the League of 
Women Voters, analyzing and promoting 
understanding of public issues. For still 
others, it may mean added contributions of 
time and energy to the building of a com- 
munity park, to slum clearance, or to urban 
renewal programs. But for all, the test of 
faith in man's ability to create a better 
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world and one in which freedom will pre- 
vail is to engage actively in creating that 
world, 

Third, faith requires a sense of assurance 
that methods can be devised to bring the 
experiencing of the goals of the individual 
and society. Assurance here does not mean 
a conviction of absolute certainty, but rather, 
a commonsense reasonable expectation by 
the individual that his lifetime will see some 
change in the desired direction. 

In terms of the world role of American 
democracy we must work to communicate 
this sense of assurance to the landless peas- 
ant and the impoverished and disease rid- 
den slum dweller of the underdeveloped 
countries. For these are the people, more 
than any other whose faith must be sus- 
tained by the evidence of accomplishment 
and improvement in the conditions of their 
own existence. 

Fourth, if faith is to be enduring, a goal 
must serve as a steppingstone to other goals; 
it must be part of an ongoing process 
toward richer and more encompassing ideals. 
“A goal is a signpost,” said the philosopher 
John Dewey, at the age of 90. It is testimony 
to the lack of faith on the part of those who 
proclaim that America must hold to what we 
have and not venture forth toward new hori- 
zons and frontiers. Those patriots who cry 
alarm and declare that we are on the verge 
of bankruptcy because we spend three- 
fourths of 1 percent of our national product 
on foreign aid, are less than summer sol- 
diers, for they reveal their own fear and 
distrust of the capacity of America. 

Fifth, in order to be maintained, faith re- 
quires a sense of significance of the self. 
The individual must know that he counts 
for something, that his weight is felt in the 
determination of events. And he must also 
have some base of reference, some anchorage 
point within himself. 

Here, perhaps, we encounter the area of 
greatest vulnerability in American civiliza- 
tion, and also the area where the American 
Christian heritage has the greatest potential 
contribution to make to American freedom. 
There seems little question that the grow- 
ing complexity and gigantism of American 
life has in many ways begun to overwhelm 
the individual, leaving him isolated, alone, 
and divorced from the currents of action 
that sweep around him. This may well be 
the source of much of the apathy, frustra- 
tion, and hostility that is noted by many 
critics of American culture today. 

The Christian heritage can make its best 
contribution not by solving the individual's 
problem on the blackboard of an eternity 
in another world, but by communicating 
an understanding of eternity as now. Faith 
will be renewed to the extent that each in- 
vidual harbors the knowledge that he is 
absolutely unique, that he has a contribu- 
tion to make in this world that no other 
can make, and in this knowledge each mo- 
meht partakes of eternity. 

Finally, faith is made viable when hope 
is confirmed, And hope is confirmed through 
the experiencing of the consequences of 
action. If action does not sooner or later 
offer the sense that hopes are being realized 
then faith is abandoned and the individual 
reverts to apathy or to the politics of de- 
spair in which he embraces one of the au- 
thoritarian alternatives. It is for this reason 
that democracy must continually probe the 
limits of new attainment. For even in 
America there are still pockets of want and 
deprivation; as these are filled we must 
reach beyond our own shores to the have- 
nots”—materially and spiritually—in other 
lands if we are to render our own values se- 
cure. The sternest lesson in life, in the life 
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And there is no easy alternative. De- 
Mocracy still remains the most difficult and 
demanding form of government that man 
has created. In the history of man's affairs 
the failures of democracy outnumber by far 
its successes. It is not a form of society 
decreed for man by a benificent cosmos— 
but a-way of life which men have won at 
great cost, and will maintain only with 
continued courage and imagination. And it 
is a way of life which men who are less than 
men have always sought to avoid—as the 
psychiatrist, Erich Fromm, noted some years 
ago in his book, “Escape From Freedom.” 

I do not know of anyone who has better 
phrased the challenge than did Justice 
Learned Hand in his essay on “The Spirit 
of Liberty,” written some 20 years ago, when 
he stated: 

“We may not stop until we have done our 
part to fashion a world in which there shall 
be some share of fellowship; which shall be 
better than a den of thieves. Let us not 
disguise the difficulties; and, above all, let 
us not content ourselves with noble aspira- 
tions, counsels of perfection, and self- 
righteous advice to others. * We shall 
need the wisdom of the serpent; we shall 
have to be content with short steps; we 
shall be obliged to give and take; we shall 
face the strongest passions of mankind—our 
own not the least; and in the end we shall 
have fabricated an imperfect instrument. 
But * * * the history of man has just begun: 
in the aeons which lie before him lies limit- 
less hope cr limitless despair. The choice 
is his; the present choice is ours: it is worth 
the trial.” 

I have attempted to summarize the na- 
ture of the struggle between two civiliza- 
tions. I have indicated the ingredients of 
the faith which we bring to the. cause of 
freedom. Now, what principles of action are 
implied by our democratic faith? 

I would suggest five general principles that 
we might observe in combatting the Com- 
munist autocracy and in revitalizing the 
quality of American democracy. 

First, we must maintain our regard for 
the Anglo-American tradition of the rule 
of law. For when the respect for law be- 
gins to crumble the people become the vic- 
tims of the perversion of power. In this 
regard, the intemperate attacks on the Su- 
preme Court that we have occasionally wit- 
nessed in recent years have not served the 
cause of freedom, whatever one may think of 
some of the Court's decisions. 

Second—and this is the cornerstone of 
Western civilization and the main cultural 
contribution of the Christian heritage—is 
the traditional respect for the individual. 
Nowhere in the lexicon of communism is the 
word individual acknowledged as meaning- 
ful—always it is the masses, the proletariat, 
the bourgeoise, the capitalist, the progres- 
sive, or the revisionist—never is it the aver- 
age sensible man or woman who experiences 
the fullness of the emotional and spiritual 
life. 

Third, we must maintain the integrity, 
and the spontaneity of the good life of 
friendship, compassion, and love. For this 
is the very antithesis of the class hatred 
which the Communists seek to inculcate and 
on which their subversive designs are predi- 
cated. 

Fourth, we must seek to extend the prin- 
ciples of civil liberties and economic and 
social justice to all of our citizens, regard- 
less of race, color, creed, or sex. For only 
thus can we present to the world at large 
the true America. And let us not forget 
that approximately two-thirds of the world’s 
population are composed of people of color— 
most of whom have only recently been freed 
from the white man’s dominance. 

Finally, we must seek to extend these 
ideals to other nations within the inter- 
natlonal community and to live with knowl- 
edge of the aspirations of others beyond our 
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shores. The true and really permanent reyo- 
lution was that of 1776—a revolution in the 
spirit of man, and not in the ownership of 
the means of production. If we but main- 
tain the faith in the Revolution of 1776, we 
will have the necessary armament to com- 
bat the Communist probes, whether psycho- 
logical, political, economic, or military. 

Yet, important as this struggle is, one 
may not end on the theme of mere opposi- 
tion to communism. For while man is al- 
ways finite, the most significant feature 
about him is that he always seek the infinite. 
There is a spirit in him that transcends 
nature, history, reason, and experience. It 
seeks what William James called “the wider 
self through which saving experiences come.” 

Wherever this experience ends, it begins 
with a sense of kinship with a larger whole. 
The Christian tradition has given articu- 
lation to this sense through the belief in 
one Father and one brotherhood of man. 
The final meaning of the American experi- 
ment in government, and that to which our 
faith in democracy is ultimately directed 
is that our form of government represents 
man's greatest advancement yet in making 
that brotherhood a reality in this world. 
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HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8900) to author- 
ize assistance to public and other nonprofit 
institutions of higher education in financing 
the construction, rehabilitation, or improve- 
ment of needed academic and related facili- 
ties, and to authorize financial assistance for 
undergraduate study in such institutions. 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that there is a major inconsistency in 
this bill, to wit: On page 7 of the report 
it states under paragraph 2(c) that the 
construction will be economical and it 
will not be elaborate or of extravagant 
design or materials. This presumes, Mr. 
Chairman, that neither shall there be an 
expenditure for elaborate or extravagant 
labor costs. Yet page 14, section 121 of 
the report states that “before making a 
loan or grant the Commissioner will ob- 
tain assurances that the laborers and 
mechanics employed by contractors—and 
subcontractors—in working on a project 
will be paid wages at rates as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor in accordance 
with the Davis-Bacon Act.” 

The history of that act in my State of 
Missouri—especially in rural areas—has 
been that it has artificially increased 
labor costs on public works projects by 
imposing wage scales in metropolitan 
areas on smaller communities where 
such construction is planned or insti- 
tuted. Undoubtedly, this will increase 
construction costs and seems directly 
contrary to the “economy” statement on 
page 7. It would seem that “wage stand- 
ards,” should be “prevailing wages,” in 
individual areas with local determina- 
tions based on normal bargaining be- 
tween employer and the union represent- 
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atives without third-party interference, 
on the part of the Government. 

The Missouri prevailing wage law had 
a drastic effect on local school construc- 
tion and caused definite increases to the 
taxpayers for such construction, thereby 
Causing a limited amount of funds to 
Construct “less building.” The Federal 
law generally tends to be even more arbi- 
trary than the State law. In any event, 
I feel that there should be an effort by 

of the Congress to strike out part C 
establishing labor standards, including 
Section 121 (a) and (b) on page 23 of 
this bill. 

Mr, POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 

Opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that 
this section is already the law in similar 
Construction legislation which this body 

Passed in more or less the same form, 
88 in the Hill-Burton Act, the College 
Housing Act, Depressed Areas Act, and 

Somewhat similar form even in the 

ghway Construction Act. Therefore, I 
ask that the amendment be defeated. 


Alaska’s Power Needs—VII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


= Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, de- 
or oping Al requires the generation 
More electric current. With the only 
d eral hydro project granted Alaska 
tie ur its long period of territorialism— 
8 © Eklutna Dam sponsored by the Bu- 
eau of Reclamation, which supplies 
Dower to the metropolis of Anchorage, 
8 to the two adjacent REA coopera- 
ves, the Chugach and the Matanuska— 
Alaska is running short of power. A 
Series analyzing this situation in that 
ventral portion of Alaska known as the 
ailbelt, which includes the cities of 
Seward, Kenai, Soldatna, Anchorage, 
qulmer, Fairbanks, and numerous other 
the cunmitles. have been appearing in 
ere Fairbanks News-Miner. I have 
rted the first six articles in the Ap- 
80 of the Recorp. I ask unanimous 
wine that the seventh article be like- 
še so inserted in the Appendix. 
w e being no objection, the article 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
ARSONS Division Heap TELLS or NEED OF 
Monz POWER 
P (Evtron's Nore —M. S. Umbenhauer of the 
Cen ns Co., who made the survey for the 
88 Alaska Power Pool gives his view of 
de uture of power here and which sources 
serioa nt Sr geen This is the seventh of a 
shortage.) cles on a predicted power 
1 Major utilities companies in central 
Dodi a have all gone together and formed a 
for Pasin the Central Alaska Power Pool, 
Tue eee Purpose of finding new sources of 
Pply which is reaching a critical stage. 
to puroelectric and mine mouth plants seem 
the the only solution to the problem at 
Plan Present time. However, hydroelectric 
ts will take years in building. It is 
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conceded that power furnished from the pro- 
posed dam at Rampart will provide the 
cheapest power supply. 

Power is needed immediately—and as 
cheaply as possible. For this reason it was 
decided to explore the possibility of build- 
ing mine mouth plants at both Healy and 
Sutton on the Alaska Railroad, This was 
said to not only provide power at a reason- 
able cost but also, could be put on the line 
in no more than 3 years. 

In the past several articles the News- 
Miner has shown the number of power units 
operating in the railbelt area, and the units 
proposed for development in the future. 

For the purpose of further clarifying the 
power shortage facing the railbelt area, in- 
tervicws with several persons most promi- 
nent, interested and active in the power field 
were held. 

M. S. (Sam) Umbenhauer, manager of the 
power division of the Ralph M. Parsons Co., 
had this to say: 

“By 1980 there will be a need for 300,000 
kilowatts in the railbelt area, extending from 
Homer in the Kenai Peninsula to Delta Junc- 
tion, 100 miles south of Fairbanks on the 
Richardson Highway. 

“In our report we have tried to give an 
impartial viewpoint of what we need for our 
immediate power needs. 

“We are not taking any sides as to whether 
we should build hydroelectric, mine mouth 
coal-fed steam, or atomic plants. 

“The problem, as we see it, is to bring 
power into this area as soon as possible at 
the most reasonable cost.“ 

CHEAPEST SOURCE ` 


“Hydroelectric plants usually provide the 
cheapest source of power, but initial costs 
are very high and construction of the dams 
takes from 10 to 20 years. 

“Atomic ‘plants are still in their experi- 
mental stage, have excessive initial costs, 
and do very little to bolster the economy of 
the country. 

“For instance, the mine mouth plants we 
have recommended for building at Healy 
and Sutton, plus the gas turbine at Anchor- 
age, sll together have an initial cost of $40 
million compared to $600 million for the 
Devil Canyon project. 

“Cost of delivering power in Fairbanks 
from Healy will be approximately 11.7 mills 
per kllowatt-hour as against approximately 
10.8 mills per kilowatt-hour from Devil 
Canyon, but the steampinnt is completed 
in 3 years against 10 years or more for the 
hydroplant. Actually I feel the steamplant 
at Healy can provide cheaper power. 

“Tt is conceded that Rampart Dam will 
probably be built, but again 12 to 20 years 
will be needed to finish the project. 

“You need power immediately—and the 
quickest and most economical plant is the 
mine mouth, 

“Another factor which we should not 
overlook is the use of one of your most 
abundant natural resources—coal. 

“It would be foolhardy to destroy a bud- 
ding industry, when it plays such an im- 
portant part in the economy of the area, 
and all of Alnska.” 

IN ADDITION 


In addition to having power in this area 
within a comparatively short time, power 
can be sold at Rampart during the con- 
struction period. It is estimated 150,000 
kilowatts will be needed. 

“Money for the project will probably come 
from the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. Private capital is too costly—and, be- 
sides, the private investor might consider 
this risk capital with the Rampart project 
looming in the horizon and available for 3 
mills per kilowatt-hour in the Fairbanks 
arca, 

“With an integrated system as suggested 
by the Central Alaska Power Pool, financing 
by the Rural Electrification Administration 
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may be easier, than if each unit decided to 
go on its own. 

“You eliminate duplication of effort in 
this kind of planning. For instance, if 
Healy and Sutton were to build individual 
plants, an additional generator would be 
needed, If they go together, only one is 
necessary for standby, and a saving of $3 
million is made and eventually passed on to 
the consumer.” $ 

WHO OPERATES 


“In setting up a generation and trans- 
mission cooperative to run the system the 
question usually is—who will run it? 

“Members of the CAPP will organize 
the GTC and select a board of directors. 
From this group a manager will be chosen. 
This is a nonprofit organization which will 
make application to the REA for the loan, 
and take care of planning and operating the 
new power system. 

“Sometimes in a large group like this you 
haye conflicts of personalities, and it takes 
broad. long-range vision to make for a 
smooth-working organization. 

“The REA operates like a bank. You have 
to meet their standards. They will provide 
all the funds necessary if feasibility of the 
project is shown—and will allow 35 years to 
amortize the loan. The rate charged for 
power must be sufficient to take care of 
this,” said Umbemhauer, 
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HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8900) to author- 
ize assistance to public and other nonprofit 
institutions of higher education in financ- 
ing the construction, rehabilitation, or im- 
provement of needed academic and related 
facilities, and to authorize financial assist- 
ance for undergraduate study in such insti- 
tutions. 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr, Chairman, the 
most important argument for Federal 
aid to higher education is that the intel- 
lect of the young is an essential natural 
resource that must be developed as equip- 
ment for future service in society. Eco- 
nomic justification for Federal assist- 
ance is a secondary point. 

Our college-age population is expected 
to double over the next 10 years, and 
already our institutions of higher educa- 
tion are crowded. Although the colleges 
and universities themselves are making 
every possible effort to extend quality 
instruction to the maximum number of 
students by better utilization of faculty 
and facilities, the present capacity can 
care for only a small percent of the 
expected increase in student body. The 
need for additional funds for instruction 
has already taken precedence over physi- 
cal facilities to the extent that about 
12 percent of our college and university 
buildings are in need of replacement and 
another 10 percent are in need of serious 
renovation. This is in addition to the 
need for new construction to enlarge ex- 
isting institutions or establish new ones 
in strategic geographic locations. The 
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traditional sources of State revenues and 
private philanthropy, while making great 
efforts, will not be able to keep pace with 
demands of the magnitude expected. 
Many States with the least resources out 
of which to pay are already making the 
greatest effort, percentagewise, in sup- 
port of higher education. 

Increased tuition, when it rises faster 
than the cost of living as it has for a 
number of years, defeats the ultimate 
national goal by making college im- 
possible for many. Presently, with the 
advent of junior colleges and with in- 
creasingly high tuition in private col- 
leges, about two-thirds of the Nation’s 
college students are in public institu- 
tions; and it is estimated that much of 
the anticipated enrollment increase in 
the next decade will occur in public col- 
leges and universities, with the problem 
of financing falling on the already over- 
burdened State governments unless the 
Federal Government gives some assist- 
ance—and gives it now. 

In the fall of 1961, Rhode Island had 
almost 20,000 degree-credit students en- 
rolled in its 11 colleges and universities. 
This was an increase of only a little over 
2 percent over that of the previous year, 
compared with 7.8-percent increase in 
the Nation as a whole. Forty-four per- 
cent of the degree-credit students in 
Rhode Island were in its two public 
institutions. 

Rhode Island property taxes as a per- 
cent of personal income are slightly 
higher than the national average, and we 
have a 3-percent sales tax; but still the 
demands for public service in the State 
are such that we simply do not have 
the money needed to expand low-cost 
public higher education to the extent 
this is needed if Rhode Island is to pro- 
vide its share of the human resource 
development needed for the country's 
growth. 

We have no public junior colleges and 
only two institutions designed specifi- 
cally to offer terminal-occupational 
training below the bachelor’s degree.. In 
a State as heavily populated and as 
heavily urbanized as Rhode Island, we 
are desperately in need not only of funds 
with which to expand the facilities of 
existing institutions but, more espe- 
cially, of funds with which to extend 
within commuting distance of more of 
our young people higher education pro- 
grams of a type and quality to insure 
that none of our vital human resources 
are wasted. 


America the Beautiful 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
in support of the wilderness bill S. 174 
which appeared in the January 19 issue 
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of the Hungry Horse News, published by 
Mel Ruder in Columbia Falls, Mont. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 


It is unfortunate that a major conserva- 
tion issue, the wilderness bill finds itself a 
political issue. 

We believe in the two-party system, and 
the_good people who aren’t Democrats are 
Republicans, either way. Furthermore, great 
early-day conservationists were two Republi- 
can Presidents, Theodore Roosevelt and 
William Howard Taft. 

The Hungry Horse News has not been an 
avid champion of the wilderness bill. We 
don't believe it will make any particular 
difference to Glacier National Park or the 
Bob Marshall Wilderness. Furthermore we 
don’t know of any major differences that 
will result in western Montana, if and when 
the bill is passed. 

Volume 1, No. 7 of the Montana Republi- 
can must be painful to conservationists who 
are Republicans. Next to the page 1 pic- 
ture of Governor Nutter is this article; and 
we quote: 

“And now the Government plans the great- 
est landgrab of all. 

“There’s a wilderness bill coming up be- 
bore the House early in 1962 (its already 
passed the Senate) that would remove from 
all productive use almost 60 million acres of 
public land. 

“If this bill passes, then the opportunities 
for expansion, growth and development by 
individual Americans will surely be lost in 
the wilderness. 

“It will mean loss of jobs, of homes, of 
schools, of entire communities. 

“What's behind this bill, anyway? 

“It’s stated purpose is to maintain huge 
areas of present wilderness as a wilderness 
forever. The bill specifies it is an ‘act to 
establish a national wilderness preserva- 
tion system for the permanent good of the 
whole people, and for other purposes.’ 

That's where the Federal-sponsored bill 
loses us. What other purposes could there 
possibly be? 

“We already have magnificent national 
parks, monuments and recreation areas, 
totalling 22 million acres. And we have 
more than 24 million acres in game ranges 
and refuges. We're happy about that vast 
land of wilderness. We go along with the 
majority of American people who favor set- 
ting aside places of awesome beauty as wil- 
derness areas. 

“But which means more to all of us: ad- 
ditional wilderness for a few of us to visit— 
or jobs for many? 

“The facts of forest life are these: The 
American economy depends on products 
from public lands. Forests provide products 
necessary for paper, chemicals and clothing. 
And these areas are potential sources of 
petroleum, uranium and other valuable min- 
eral resources. The forest industries now 
provide 10 percent of all the jobs in manu- 
facturing in the Nation.” 

The Montana Republican article con- 
cludes: “Our timber companies have spent 
many millions—and many years—developing 
forest preservation methods. They plan, 
scientifically, to keep a balance between old 
and new trees to assure continuing harvests, 
generation after generation. We suggest 
strongly that you protest this landgrab to 
your Representative before it's too late.” So 
ends their article. 

The Hungry Horse News has been and con- 
tinues to be well aware that lumber is the 
basic industry of this country. 

What job here in the Flathead is in 
Jeopardy if the wilderness bill becomes law? 
We don't know of any contemplated eco- 
nomic status change of a single acre in this 
area, if the wilderness bill becomes law. 


January 31 
Legislative Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time I keep citizens of the 10th 
District of Michigan aware of my views 
on developments here in Washington 
through legislative reports. My first re- 
port of this session follows: 

JANUARY 31, 1962 LEGISLATIVE Report FROM 
Your CONGRESSMAN 


I have delayed this session’s first congres- 
sional report until the President’s state of 
the Union and budget messages were pre- 
sented. From the requests in these two 
messages it is obvious that your Federal 
Government is headed for unprecedented 
peacetime spending and a record deficit. 
The balanced budget promised by President 
Kennedy is, in my opinion, unrealistic. This 
view can be substantiated by the anticipated 
request for authority to increase the debt 
limit. $10 billion so we can borrow more 
money with which to operate the Govern- 
ment. President Kennedy’s new budget in- 
cludes a request for an additional 46,000 Fed- 
eral employees. During the first 10 months 
of this administration 84,831 new employees 
were added to the Federal payroll. This 
does not include the thousands recalled to 
the military service. The administration's 
request for money for domestic nondefense 
purposes is 38 percent higher than the 
amount spent in this category in 1960. 
While rising costs of national defense have 
been a substantial factor in budget increases, 
we now find spending for domestic nonde- 
fense purposes an even greater factor in the 
growing Federal budget. 

I recognize that some budget increases may 
be necessary as our country grows and that 
our defense requirements must keep pace 
with technological advances. However, in 
my opinion the President's requests far ex- 
ceed these necessitles. As an example, his 
request for a new Department of Urban Af- 
fairs is unwise and unnecessary. I can think 
of nothing we need less in Washington than 
a new Department. This would establish a 
new Cabinet member, with all of his assist- 
ants, and would undoubtedly add many 
thousands of employees to the payroll. The 
House Rules Committee voted down this 
proposal. Then President Kennedy an- 
nounced he would form the new Department 
under reorganization plan authority. Con- 
gress has 60 days in which to reject his 
proposal. He even announced the appoint- 
ment of the head of this agency—Mr. Robert 
C. Weaver, a Negro—before Congress author- 
ized the new Department. This is a blatant 
move to politically blackmail Members of 
Congress into voting for this new Depart- 
ment by using a vote against it as a yote 
against a Negro as its head. To the best of 
my knowledge, Mr. Weaver is a capable man 
and would be well qualified for the post, if 
created. This kind of political chicanery 15 
to be deplored. 

The President's request for an increase in 
postal rates passed the House of Representa- 
tives, Republicans successfully insisted that 
the bill contain an amendment prohibiting 
free mailing of Communist propaganda in 
this country, a privilege granted by this 
administration about a year ago. The bill. 
in addition to increasing first-class rates. 
substantially increases second class as well 
as third class (often referred to as junk 
mail). The present postal deficit is $900 
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million. The new bill as passed by. the 
House raises 869 1,300, 000 additional revenue. 
The President's trade message requests 
broad authority to reduce our tariffs. World 
trade is, of course, necessary. However, Iam 
Teluctant to grant any President this broad 
authority which is expressly reserved to the 
Congress by the Constitution. A visit to 
almost any store will indicate the flood of 
imports already coming into our country. 
How the United States, with its high stand- 
ard of living—of which we are proud—can 
Compete with cheap foreign labor without 
Some reasonable protection, has yet to be 
explained to me. We have exported our 
technological know-how all over the world 
and have lost our former advantage in this 
area. I realize this is a complicated subject 
and I intend to study it thoroughly, The 
United States already has some of the lowest 
s in the world, and I am anxiously look- 

ing for some indication from the Common 
ket nations as to their intentions of re- 
ducing their tariffs which are, in most in- 
Stances, higher than ours. In addition to 
3, many use quotas and other devices to 
limit our goods going into their countries. 
As these and other issues come before 
gress, I would welcome your comments, 


Procurement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, last 
Month the Denver division of the Mar- 
-Marietta Corp., one of the Nation’s 
k t national defense contractors, 
Ponsored a meeting that spells good 
2 for the American taxpayer and for 
e national defense effort. 
A Martin manufactures the Titan inter- 
a ntinental ballistic missile at a site just 
wie miles southwest of Denver. Dr. 
8 iliam L, Whitson, Martin vice presi- 
ent in charge of the Denver division, 
Called together more than 200 Titan sub- 
Contractors for a special cost reduction 
Symposium, 
8 Whitson and the other top officials 
earn Martin Denver operation gath- 
RDA together some outstanding military 
Costs Civilian authorities on production 
cnet to tell Martin personnel and sub- 
made re that every effort must be 
e to abolish waste from our gigantic 
ide Program. And they exchanged 
as on how this could best be done. 
er President, I want to call attention 
note cularly to one of Dr. Whitson’s key- 
he remarks. “Defense contractors,” 
Said, 0 eee duty to make 
yers’ dollars go as far as pos- 
en in buying adequate defense. Every 
tract ? overrun on a defense con- 
stren subtracts from our total national 
tonite And if we fail to grasp oppor- 
We ices to save money simply because 
— € within our contract budget, we 
80 mone fulfilled our obligations as citi- 


i danese are heartening words, Mr. Pres- 
5 To my mind, this is evidence of 
le W, aggressive approach to the prob- 
bud erent in our constantly rising 

get for national defense. 
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If more defense contractors would 
take positive action as Dr. Whitson and 
his executives have done, many Amer- 
icans would feel a good deal better about 
the national defense budget. 

Many of us in Congress have deplored 
waste in military procurement for years. 
Some of us, notably Senator PAuL DOUG- 
Las and Speaker JoHN McCormack, have 
led repeated legislative efforts to set up 
improved machinery to discourage waste 
in our gigantic military budgets. 

It seems to me that there is a new 
awareness of this problem. Last sum- 
mer, Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara did what some of us had been 
urging his predecessors to do for many 
years. He set up a centralized Defense 
Supply Agency to eliminate confusion 


and overlapping in procurement by the 


armed services, Hundreds of millions of 
dollars may well be saved by this agen- 
cy’s actions. 

Even this Agency, however, cannot by 
itself whip a problem so large in scope. 
In fact, the Defense Supply Agency does 
not handle major military hardware like 
Titan missiles. 

Thus it is most encouraging to see 
greater evidence of cost consciousness 
such as the Martin Denver symposium. 
Some tough, direct talk was heard at this 
meeting, and I hope it will echo and re- 
echo across our land. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp two press releases summariz- 
ing highlights of the Martin Denver cost 
symposium, and an editorial from the 
Denver Post of December 13, titled 
“Where Waste Is Really an Enemy.” 

There being no objection, the summary 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

TITAN PROGRAM CONTRACTORS TOLD To REDUCE 
Costs 

Denver, Coto., December 7——Top members 
of the Air Force-industry Titan ICBM pro- 
duction team Thursday issued a cost-reduc- 
tion challenge—and a mandate—to all firms 
mvolved in the program. 

The strongly worded demand came during 
a Titan cost-reduction symposium called in 
Denver by the Martin Marietta Corp., asso- 
ciate contractor under the Air Force Systems 
Command for Titan. 

More than 200 representatives of program 
contractors and suppliers, and Air Force- 
Department of Defense management organi- 
zations, participated. 

A warning of tough Department of Defense 
cost-reduction policies for the future—in all 
types of defense contracts—was sounded in 
an address written by Lt. Gen. Mark E. Brad- 
ley, Jr., Air Force Deputy Chief of Staff, Sys- 
tems and Logistics. 

(The address was read by Brig. Gen. Robert 
G. Ruegg, Director of Procurement and Pro- 
duction, headquarters, Air Logistics Com- 
mand; General Bradley is hospitalized for 
injuries received in an auto accident.) 

General Bradley said congressional appro- 
priations for fiscal yoars 1961 and 1962 con- 
tained procurement cuts which were in effect 
a penalty for inefficient procurement prac- 
tices. 

In the future, he said “the monkey is 
going to be on the backs of industry—and 
I mean that with all the force at my com- 
mand. The Air Force is trying to create 
the appropriate contracting atmosphere, and 
we are insisting that our (Air Force) people 
do a far better job than they've done in 
the past in managing contracts, In the 
final analysis, however, industry has to 
make cost reduction possible. 
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“Of course, we will always be in the posi- 
tion to cancel or cut back a program—and 
I assure you we will take such steps if nec- 
essary. However, such steps represent emer- 
gency actions rather than efficient manage- 
ment. We hope not to use either—and we 
won't, except as a last resort. But we will 
take that last resort if nothing else works. 

“With contracts yet to be signed, you can 
bet your boots that we mean to have com- 
petition. If big companies can’t compete 
with the small ones, the small businesses 
will get the contracts, The attitude we 
are being forced to take is ‘get competitive 
or get out.’ 

“When I say this, I am confident that 
my position will be supported at both Air 
Force secretariat and Department of De- 
fense levels.” 

Bradley said a cost reduction program 
now in operation at Martin Marietta— 
aimed at cutting overall Titan production 
costs by 10 percent in 1962 “is a vigorous 
step in the right direction. What I'd like 
to see is a cost-reduction spirit, like the one 
here, spread throughout the entire fabric 
of the defense industry.” 

Col. John L. McCoy, Titan system program 
director for the Air Force Ballistic Systems 
Division, Inglewood, Calif., said Air Force 
teams “shall continue to exercise our pre- 
rogatives as managers to spell out for in- 
dustry any deficiencies noted in perform- 
ance, particularly in the areas of cost con- 
trol. 

“An applied cost-reduction program, con- 
ceived with imagination and carried out 
conscientiously, should be pursued by every 
contractor engaged in Air Force business, 
There are no exceptions.” 

Dr. W. L. Whitson, Martin vice president at 
the Denver division, said his firm—as Titan 
program associate contractor—means to ex- 
tend its cost reduction program to the point 
where more than $40 million will be saved in 
1962. : 

“We mean business,” he said. “We mean 
to save millions of Titan program dollars. 
And we mean to have the assistance of every 
vendor and supplier who gets so much as a 
single dollar under the Titan program.” 

He said cost reduction is directly related to 
industry efficlency. And beyond the immedi- 
ate goals of more defense for the dollar, cost 
reduction may turn out to be a deciding 
point in the survival of free enterprise 
against demands that defense industries be 
nationalized. 

Harry B. Gunther, Denver division materiel 
director for Martin, warned industry repre- 
sentatives that, in the future, Martin “can- 
not do business with people who cannot per- 
form, and we shall use our performance rec- 
ords to the maximum degree in selecting 
sources for future business.” 

Other Martin Marietta speakers—all from 
Denver—were George E. Smith, plant general 
manager; Thomas P. Hudock, director of fi- 
nance; Lester J. Lippy, director of fabrica- 
tion; Joseph T. Keeley, systems opcrations 
section manager; and G. Stephen Weller, 
manager, engineering operations department. 

Among Air Force and Department of De- 
fense participants were Brig. Gen. Milton B. 
Adams, deputy director of systems develop- 
ment, Headquarters, U.S. Air Force; Brig. 
Gen. Gerald F. Keeling, commander, western 
contract management region; Col. Fred 
Porter, Titan system project officer,. Head- 
quarters, U.S. Alr Force; Col. Harvey Shelton, 
military assistant to the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, deputy director, Defense Re- 
search and Engineering; and Col. Bobble J. 
Caynar, Air Force plant representative at 
the Denyer Titan production plant. 

Other top-level Martin representatives 
were J. Donald Rauth, vice president in 
charge of the Titan ICBM and space booster 
programs; E. D. Carter, corporate director of 
materiel and procurement; and Earl Uhlig, 
vice president, finance. Rauth is head- 
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quartered in Denver; Carter and Uhlig are 
from Baltimore, Md. 

Industry participants in the symposium 
will submit reports on their individual cost- 
reduction programs to Martin Marieta in 
about a month. 

Of all funds expended in the Martin 
Marietta Titan program, about 40 percent 
goes to subcontractors and suppliers. 
CONSERVATION OF DEFENSE DOLLARS CALLED 

DETERRENT TO COMMUNISM 

Denver, COLO., December 7.—Air Force and 
Martin Marietta Corp. officials Thursday told 
more than 200 Titan program subcontrac- 
tors that conserving U.S. defense dollars is 
as much a deterrent against communism as 
the production of the huge ICBM itself. 

Gathered at a Martin Marietta-sponsored 


cost-reduction symposium in Denver, the 


industrial representatives were reminded 
firmly that the Nation’s strength is directly 
related to the best utilization of the defense 
budget. 

Dr. W. L. Whitson, Martin vice president at 
the Denver division and symposium keynoter, 
said defense contractors, as Americans, “have 
the solemn duty to make the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars go as far as possible in buying adequate 
defense. Every unnecessary overrun on a 
defense contract subtracts from our total 
national strength. 

“And if we fail to grasp opportunities to 
save money, simply because we are within 
our contractual budget, we have not ful- 
filled our obligations as citizens.” 

Further, Whitson said, the defense indus- 
try has a moral obligation to give the cus- 
tomer—in the case of the Titan program, the 
Air Force—the best possible bargain for his 


money. 

“I have no patience with little men who 
assume that the Government is some kind 
of grab bag and fair game for the greedy,” 
Whitson said. 

George E. Smith, Denver division general 
manager for Martin Marietta, opened the 
meeting with announcement of a $40 mil- 
lion cost-reduction goal for Titan program 
contractors during 1962. 

Smith presided during a Martin Marietta 
presentation on its highly successful inter- 
nal cost reduction program. This formula 
was offered to all members of the Titan in- 
dustry team as a pattern. 

Effectiveness of the Martin Marietta Titan 
production cost reduction program was un- 
derscored by Col. John L. McCoy, Titan 
system director for the Air Force 
Ballistic Systems Division, in a luncheon ses- 
sion speech. McCoy said in 1961 Martin 
Marietta and its subcontractors have 
achieved & $15 million saving in Titan de- 
velopment. As for the future, McCoy said: 

"I remind you that the fiscal year 1962 
appropriation for the Titan program is $1.2 
billion, which is more than the combined ex- 
penditures of the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor during 1960. 

“Our responsibility in managing this sum 
of money is exceeded only by the responsi- 
bility we hold for the security of our Na- 
tion. In the Titan program these go hand 
in hand, The more judiciously we handle 
our fiscal resources, the more deterrence we 
shall buy for the dollar.” 

McCoy said the people of Martin Marietta 
“have now demonstrated-that they intend 
to do something about weapon system costs. 
Let us all get on their bandwagon. Let 
every other contractor represented here to- 
day strive to lead the parade.” 


WHERE WASTE Is REALLY AN ENEMY 
Economy is not a word that goes easily 
with national preparedness and it is almost 
always left out of discussions justifying the 
defense budget. 
This, when the cold war adversary is the 
Soviet Union, is not always a bad thing, but 
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the tendency to eliminate economy from all 
consideration of military spending results too 
often in the kind of waste that can impair 
our position as seriously as the most rigid 
pennypinching. 

Waste as a dangerous enemy was recog- 
nized last week by both industry and the 
military at a symposium on cost reduction 
at the Martin Co.'s Denver plant. Comments 
by Pentagon brass as well as Martin execu- 
tives deserve an audience much larger than 
the 200 contractors and suppliers of the Titan 
ICBM program who heard the talks. Almost 
any taxpayer would applaud. 

A warning of tough Defense Department 
cost reduction policies for the future was 
contained in an address written by Lt. Gen. 
Mark E. Bradley, Jr., Air Force Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Systems and Logistics. 

“The monkey is going to be on the backs 
of industry—and I mean that with ail the 
force at my command,” the general empha- 
sized. Addressing himself directly to defense 
contractors, he noted that the Department 
in the future would insist that they “get 
competitive or get out.” 

General Bradley's clear call for a “cost re- 
duction spirit" was echoed throughout the 
symposium. Dr. W. L. Whitson, vice presi- 
dent of Martin’s Denver division, warned 
contractors he expected the Titan program 
would be cut by $40 million in 1962. “And 
We mean to have the assistance of every 
vendor and supplier who gets as much as a 
single dollar under the Titan program," he 
said, 

The speakers commented on the threat 
which waste and inefficiency represented to 
the free enterprise system and warned of in- 
creasing demands that defense industries be 
nationalized. 

But their most telling points were those 
which spotted conservation of U.S. defense 
dollars just as effective a deterrent against 
communism as the production of the Titan 
itself. 

It is gratifying to take note when Industry 
spokesmen call on subcontractors to bend 
every effort to see that the American tax- 
payer's dollar goes as far as possible in the 
purchase of an adequate national defense, 
when they correctly identify every unneces- 
sary overrun on a defense contract as a sub- 
traction from our total national strength. 

The symposium amounted to both a warn- 
ing and a pledge. 

This is the kind of healthy talk which 
should spread throughout every industry 
that is even touched by the defense effort. 
It says in effect that economy needn't take a 
holiday just because we're in a race with the 
Russians. , 

It goes even further and says economy is 
not inimical to the production of superior 
missiles and other weapons of defense but 
vital to that production. 


Action Needed on Wiretap Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the Buffalo Courier-Express, Buffalo, 
N.Y., on November 19, 1961, regarding 
the dire need for amending our wiretap 
laws. This legislation is long overdue, 
and I urge its passage early in this ses- 
sion. 
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The editorial follows: 
ACTION NEEDED ON Wimerap Laws 


Need for the revision of the Federal Com- 
munications Act never was more dramatically 
pointed up than it was in New York City 
the other day when District Attorney Frank 
S. Hogan was forced to drop the prosecu- 
tion of seven defendants accused of being 
top men in a multimillion-dollar narcotics 
ring. 

Assistant Prosecutor Irving Lang told the 
court that the wiretap evidence obtained 
by police established the guilt of the de- 
fendants “not only beyond a reasonable 
doubt, but beyond all doubt.” Then he 
pointed out that wiretap evidence is inad- 
missable because of the Federal Communi- 
cations Act which would place the district 
attorney in violation if he were to present 
such evidence, 

As a result seven of the most depraved _ 
type of criminals will be free in a society 
which under present laws is virtually pow- 
erless to put them behind bars where they 
belong. For too long legislators have dis- 
cussed possible remedies for a law which 
extends protection to the criminal and in 
so doing places law enforcement officers in 
the role of violators. 

Certainly the Federal Communications 
Act never was intended to give aid and com- 
fort to the lawless; but the way it is worded 
it does just that. Further, it negates the 
laws governing wiretapping by police in New 
York and a number of other States. 

If law enforcement agencies are to be 
successful in their never-ending battle 
against powerful crime syndicates they 
should be provided with the legal tools 
needed to win. The privacy assured citi- 
zens under our laws was intended to insure 
against unwarranted invasion of private 
rights, not to make it easier for the crimi- 
nal to carry on his nefarious operations. 

If police have the right to enter a home 
when they have reason to believe a crime 
is being committed, then it would seem 
logical that they should be able to tap into 
a telephone conversation which is being 
held for the purpose of planning or execut- 
ing crime. 

Several proposals have been introduced in 
Congress which would give law enforcement 
agencies the right to tap Wires and to pre- 
sent such evidence in the courts, The best 
of these proposals should be dusted off and 
passed as soon as the lawmakers reconvene- 
The sooner it is accomplished the sooner 
such bums as those who benefited from un- 
warranted protection in New York City will 
be serving time and society will get the pro- 
tection it wants and deserves. 


The Teacher Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. HILL, Mr. President, in This 
Week magazine of last Sunday, January 
28, 1962, there is a most timely, informa- 
tive, and challenging article entitled “A 
Crash Program To Beat the Teacher 
Shortage,” written by Gen. David Sar- 
noff. We know how able, wise, and far- 
seeing General Sarnoff is and we have 
many evidences of his devoted services 
to our country. I hope that his article 
may be widely read and I ask unanimous 
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consent that it may be printed in the Ap- 
bendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

A CRASH PROGRAM To Beat THE TEACHER 
SHORTAGE 


(By Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff as told to 
Albert C. Lasher) 

An urgent manhunt is going on today in 
the Nation's schools. The search is for 
teachers trained in mathematics and in 
Science, and your child's future and the fu- 
ture of this Nation hang on its outcome. 

US. welfare and security depend on our 
technical achievement. Our children today 
must be inspired to become the scientists of 
tomorrow. But we don't have enough teach- 
ers to go around. The National Education 

tion reports that the public schools 
Need an additional 138,000 teachers—and the 
Sreatest shortage is in science and in math, 
A new high school in Washington, D.C., 
short a physics teacher when classes 
pened this fall. The post was filled after 
Tantic weeks of search—by a student from 
etown University. 
ne Hempstead Junior High, on Long 
8 and. is short of fully qualified math teach- 
ne The school is considered to have an 
the tanding math program. But 3 of 
he 14 teachers in the department have no 
kground in the subject other than re- 
berg college courses. They stay a jump 
x ead of their pupils by taking special in- 
truction from their department head. 
atte aes like these are repeated in city 
Ma city. The tragedy is that your child 
ther have an important science potential 
he never gets to realize because there 
no science-trained’ teacher to awaken his 
Spirit of inquiry. 
We've got to do something, fast. 
i CONSIDER THIS PLAN 

Would like td make a proposal. I sug- 
gest that scientists and engineers in Bowed 
tooo in government volunteer an hour or 
tae day to teaching in nearby schools, and 
do the employers grant them time off to 

N job with no lossin pay. 

° organization would be asked to release 
ang 3 one man from any research unit, 
Would not be expected to serve more 

a 1 academic year. 
the program I suggest Is adopted gen- 
would the Radio Corporation of America 
scien Sladly participate in it. I know RCA 
tists and engineers around the country 


Would eagerly volunteer. And I would do 
Such ig in my power to clear the way. 
Ment a program would be the best invest- 


any company or research organization 
and 3 to help insure for themselves 
ca a future supply of scien- 
The ore: 
obern is one facet of the plan that I think 
Presence: especially exciting prospect: the 
Can of a scientist in the classroom. 
for 5 . imagine anything more intriguing 
than foe young biologist or chemist 
Ing sci Spend an hour a day with a work- 
texthoo: 


k 

W. spring to life for young students. 

in 8 scientists are already helping out 
M Many schools invite 

8Ub jects oe e e lectures on specific 
. em 

With scien say to meet after hours 


T 4 

8 ironic that many schools suffering 

-teacher shortages are located 
The tee Swarming with skilled technicians. 
ington schools I mentioned abqve, in Wash- 
round and on Long Island, are literally sur- 
theis ed by research laboratories. I'm sure 
Th needs could be met by volunteers. 
Where there are sections of the country 
Cause ther. Plan wouldn't work simply be- 
I Bay tha scientific manpower isn't available, 
Shouia t where it is available the schools 

try to tap it. 


entist? Such a person can make the 
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{And big companies aren’t the only source 
of supply, though they may be the most 
obvious. Smaller companies could get in 
on this, too. Radiation Applications, Inc., 
of Long Island City, N.Y., has only 50 tech- 
nical men on its staff, but I am told that 
the company’s president, Munroe F. Pofcher, 
would gladly release 1 of his researchers 
to teach school part time. 

There are some ways school administra- 
tors can make it easier for industry to help 
them. They could schedule volunteers’ 
classes early in the day, provide lesson plans 
and other teaching aids, and give the volun- 
teers special instruction in basic educational 
theories and practices. They might also 
help by having exams corrected by_advanced 
students or volunteers. 


WHAT DO TEACHERS THINK? 


Some educators I've talked with told me 
they feared regular teachers might feel 
chagrined about high-salaried personnel 
from industry, with no teacher training, 
taking over classes. However, I'll take the 
word of Webster W. Keefe, district prin- 
cipal of the Somers (N. T.) Central Schools, 
that: Most teachers teach because they like 
children. This is a terrific idea to help 
solve a serious problem fof some schools, 
and teachers would welcome it because it's 
good for their students.” 

How would a school know that the scien- 
tist-volunteer had the ability to teach? 
College administrators already have experi- 
ence in selecting teachers who hold full-time 
jobs in other fields. Dr. John G. Truxal, a 
prominent scientist who heads the depart- 
ment of electrical engineering at the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, suggests that 
before a volunteer is chosen to teach in a 
high school, he should be invited to lecture 
before a class or a student science club. 

Jou can reach a fair conclusion after 
listening to a guy for an hour,” he says. 

HOW TO FIND THE “VOLUNTEERS” 


This proposal for easing the shortage of 
science and math teachers requires no com- 
plicated organization, no coordinated na- 
tional effort, no large sum of money. Its 
success, in my view, depends on the effort 
of the individual school administrator. His 
first step would be to contact the heads of 
research organizations and companies in his 
district. educator and the executive 
could then jointly map the best way to ap- 
proach the technical staff. Some candidates 
might be found through a staff survey or 
through professional sources such as untver- 
sities or learned societies. 

This plan is an emergency measure. But 
we're faced with an emergency. Of course, 
no responsible school official would relax his 
search for permanent, fully qualified in- 
structors. But we must draw on every na- 
tional resource to accomplish the scientific 
breakthroughs needed to preserve our way 
of life. Such technical advance begins with 
a spark of curiosity in a child’s eye. Volun- 
teer teachers from business and government 
research laboratories can-generate this spark 
and fan it into great human achievements. 


Dr. Marshall Muir 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
C. Marshall Muir, minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church of East Orange, 
N.J., has won the affection and admira- 
tion of not only his congregation but of 
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the whole community for his tireless 

concern for the well-being of all the peo- 

ple of his lovely city. He has been a 

vigilant defender of the right and a pro- 

found influence for good by his deeds 
and example. 

Dr. Muir's outstanding qualities have 
been recognized in his election as mod- 
erator of the Permanent Judicial Com- 
mission of the United Presbyterian 
Church at its 173d general assembly. 
All the people of East Orange are proud 
of the signal honor that has been con- 
ferred upon their beloved clergyman, 
who has made a lasting contribution to 
community progress and development. 
A resolution adopted by the Assembly of 
the State of New Jersey reflects the 
esteem in which Dr. Muir is held, and I 
should like to insert it in the Recorp 
with my felicitations and best wishes for 
many more years of eminent service in 
the public interest. : 

The resolution reads: 

A RESOLUTION INTRODUCED BY ASSEMBLYMAN 
MATTHEWS AND ADOPTED BY THE ASSEMBLY 
OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF NEW 
JERSEY 
Whereas Dr. C. Marshall Muir, minister 

of the First Presbyterian Church of East 

Orange, has been elected moderator of the 

Permanent Judicial Commission of the 

United Presbyterian Church at its 173d gen- 

eral assembly; and 

Whereas this is a position to which only 
the most deserving are appointed; and 

Whereas Dr. C. Marshall Muir has devoted 
himself unstintingly, without regard to per- 
sonal health and welfare, to the civic better- 
ment of his own city of East Orange; and 

Whereas the works of Dr. C. Marshal] Muir 
have borne fruit in the form of having East 
Orange become a better place in which to 
live: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of 
the State of New Jersey extend its con- 
gratulations to Dr. C. Marshall Muir on his 
selection to a high post in his church; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, 
signed by the speaker and attested by the 
clerk of the general assembly, be forwarded 
to Dr. C. Marshall Muir. 


Cecil F. Poole, U.S. Attorney, Northern 
District of California, Address to 
NAIRO Conference: “The Changing 
Metro-Urban Complex: Power and 
Politics” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to your attention and to 
that of our colleagues, the remarks of 
Cecil F. Poole, U.S. attorney, northern 
district of California, to the 15th annual 
conference of the National Association 
of Intergroup Relations Officials which 
recently met in San Francisco. 

It was my privilege, Mr. Speaker, to 
introduce Mr. Poole at the Conference. 
At that time, I found Mr. Poole’s remarks 
both incisive and thought provoking. 
Upon rereading his careful, analytical 
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statement I feel many Members of the 
House of Representatives will find his 
penetrating observations of great value. 
The remarks follow: 
THE CHANGING METRO-URBAN COMPLEX: 
Power AND PoLiTics 


The urban phenomenon of the past decade 
which has figured so large in your discus- 
sions here has been that of internal change 
and external growth of our cities. Faced 
with unprecedented population shifts from 
rural to metropolitan areas, metropolis city 
quickly outgrew its original configurations. 

Its traditional layout usually found a 
core of business and industry, surrounded by 
the older rings of mixed mercantile estab- 
lishments and ancient tenements. Toward 
the fringes lay the lower middle-class resi- 
dential areas. And in the exclusive peri- 
pheries, the abodes of the upper middle class, 
the wealthy, and sometimes the great. 

Into the inner ring have come the mig- 
rants: the poor whites, the racial minorities, 
abandoning farm and South In a steady con- 
fluence of streams, seeking, if not riches, at 
least a chance at self-improvement or relief 
from the southern yoke. That their odyssey 
has with mounting bitterness ended in 
frustration and disillusionment has left its 
searing stigmata. It has not stemmed the 
tide 


And these newcomers, striving to put 
down roots in hard and barren soil, already 
drained and plundered of its sustenance, 
haye with slow, almost haematomic accre- 
tion, exerted ever-increasing pressure against 
the boundaries which traditionally have 
marked the limits of their communities’ ex- 
pansion. 

And as the migrant tide has slowly seeped 
across the but well-understood 
lines, the older inhabitants have deplored, 
they have resisted, they have fought. But, 
inevitably, they have retreated. They have 
been displaced. - 

And in lesser degree, and for different 
reasons—but with a common base in Amer- 
ica’s foolish efforts at preserving a caste sys- 
tem based on wealth and its advantages— 
the lower middle classes, also retreating, 
have in their turn pressed against the areas 
hitherto reserved for their betters. Until at 
length, there is no more running room. The 
walis have been reached. “And so begins the 
flight into suburbia. 

And there, like mushrooms, new develop- 
ments have grown wherever the bulldozer 
can reach, making the crooked straight, the 
rough places plain. Field and farm have 
blossomed into neat country row houses, 
with no downpayment. Ranch has become 
the locus of ranch-style monstrosities. Al- 
mond and orange grove have become battle- 
ground for speculators. For who needs nut 
or fruit tree when the asphalt-circled super 

market provides them both, and in such neat 
and attractive packaging—short-weighted, 
but pretty. 

And so, at last, the countryside has now 
become almost one vast, spreading, inter- 
locked conglomeration of urban clusters, 
sprawling each into the other, linked by toll 
road and freeway, a bit of open space for 
those with means enough to buy, fortunate 
enough to be racially eligible, and time 
enough to travel over the choked through- 
ways from home to office and back. 

But what of those left behind? What of 
the newcomers, the racial minorities, the 
poor, those who cannot, and the still great 
majority who will not, join the trek to the 
country? 

They still must face the now-exacerbated 
problems of the core city in dislocation— 
housing, jobs, schools, recreation, finance, 
transportation, slum clearance, urban devel- 
opment and urban renewal. The names of 
the actors have changed. The basic plot and 
the classic tragedy remain. 
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It is this intensification of struggle, this 
need to cope with renewed stresses and 
strains of shifting, finely triggered human 
Telationships, this imperious call to blend— 
before it is too explosively late—the diver- 
gent streams of human emotions and ambi- 
tions into meaningful and productive chan- 
nels: this is what has brought you—our 
newest professionals—into existence, calling 
for your help where we have so long failed. 

And though you have identified accurately 
the needs and the generalities of the cure, 
it seems to me that you simply have not 
gone far enough in translating good analysis 
into action. 

What is more to the point, I think that 
you, in particular, and people, generally, 
have completely failed to synchronize your 
social and service programing with parallel 
political developments ín thore very areas 
in which you operate. 

For while the core city has remained rela- 
tively stable in size and the population 
growth has been mainly in the outer metro- 
politan areas, the city has not remained 
stafic. New forces have come into being 
and are operative in the citadels from which 
the upper classes have departed. 

For though, as I said, the plot remains the 
same, the names of the actors have changed. 
But something else has changed, too. The 
new actors are the young people, the city- 
locked workers, the oli who do not leave, 
and the racial minorities: Negroes, Mexican- 
Americans, Nisel Japanese-Americans, Puerto 
Ricans. The disfranchised are, by bitterest 
irony, succeeding to the franchise, 

For if it is true that nearly 70 percent of 
America now lives in cities or metropolitan 
areas, it is also true that the satellite com- 
munities of the outer reaches are still per- 
force dominated by, dependent upon, and 
must gravitate toward the inner core. And 
this is crucial in terms of all the giant prob- 
lems of urban living. It means that the 
growth and direction of commerce, effective 
planning for mess transportation, improve- 
ment in communications, conservation of 
State and National water resources, protec- 
tion against the noxious spread of smog and 
water pollution, even nuclear survival pro- 
grams—these are not only influenced by but 
are in greatest measure significantly dictated 
by the needs of the core city. 

And with the sensational increase within 
that core of the proportion of racial and 
economic minorities, there has come a cor- 
responding political power which more than 
anything else can help actually to put across 
those programs of which you have talked 
so much this week. For with rapid amaze- 
ment, the sophisticated professional poli- 
ticians have perceived that a completely 
new era has dawned in this great old game 
of gathering votes. 

Look at New York, New Jersey, Chicago, 
Detroit, Philadelphia. 

Nowhere in this country is the fabric of 
life more distorted than in those communi- 
ties. ' Nowhere are the restless dynamics of 
social, political, and philosophical change 
more gravely evidenced. But nowhere either, 
is there a more potent and more rapidly 
ene concentration of power in power 

ocs, 

And the real measure of power—in politics 
or physics—is not how much energy may 
finally and under optimum conditions be 
combined in mass; it is the amount of 
thrust that can be effectively applied when 
necessary at a given time and in a given 
piace. 

Energy applied in massive political thrusts 
has shifted the balance of political power 
in every industrial center where that bal- 
ance has been In issue. 

For America has very efficiently made it 
painfully clear to its minorities for so long 
a time that they are “different”; that they 


` may expect differential treatment; that in 
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this or that location, or endeavor, or situa- 


tion, minorities “don't belong”; that here or 


there they “wouldn't be happy”; that to 

their right to free occupancy of 
housing would somehow carry with it a 
privilege for the occupant to marry all the 
sisters of the world. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that, im- 
pressed with perpetually patent or latent 
hostility, with insane insistence that a 
“line” be drawn to separate certain humans 
from others and to stigmatize them by color 
and race, that the separated finally unite in 
common effort? 

Though unintended, this is precisely what 
has happened in the vitals of our cities. 

Mayors, Governors, and Presidents can- 
not continue oldtime policies of excluding 
Negroes, Mexican-Americans, or other mi- 
norities from sharing in government 
whether they do so by plan, by stupidity, by 
ignorance, or simply viciousness—without 
driving large numbers of them into de- 
fensive political alliance which often will 
challenge, and even defeat, vital and worth- 
while programs. 

The olden days have gone. With the shift- 
ing of political strength in the core city. 
never again can a political candidate be 
sure of success without considering these 
new forces. And something else: the time 
has just gone, vanished, disappeared, when 
a politician could control these forces sim- 
ply by making a Sunday morning appear- 
ance at the largest store-front church, or 
by uttering pious declarations that he knows 
and likes “you people.” 

For in city after city Mexican-Americans, 
Negro-Americans, and others, have a new 
awareness of the meaning and benefits of 
political activity. 

Twenty years ago, almost the only Negroes 
who to any extent were recognized by the 
official structure of either major party were 
those few who had been elected to office, or 
the chosen few who were puppets bound 
hand and feet to the political bosses who 
selected them and upon whose largesse they 
depended for their spineless survival. 

Not so today. In the teeming major cities 
of the East and Midwest, and increasingly in 
the population centers of the West, members 
of minority groups constitute important 
segments of county central committees. 
They belong and attend the annual or bi- 
annual meetings of State central commit- 
tees. They hold offices ranging from chair- 
man down. They have learned where poli- 
cies are made and who makes them. And 
they are voting their way into this select 
company. 

They are working the political streets: 
And they are working them with skill, with 
confidence, and with earned respect. 

Just 3 days ago, Mayor Robert Wagner won 
reelection in New York City—that solid bas- 
tion of the Democratic Party which has been 
the greatest nemesis to the hopes of any of 
the great leaders of the Republican Party, 
including Rockefeller, Ike, and that south- 
ern Californian. 

Mayor Wagner won by 400,000 votes. And 
it is significant that his campaign manager 
for the borough of Manhattan, with re- 


` sponsibility from the Battery to the Bronx. 


was J. Raymond Jones, a Negro, and one of 
the most skilled political strategists of our 
time. 

Negroes in Michigan with Reuther, Men- 
nen Williams, Diggs, and a host of political 
activists in and out of labor; Negroes in 
Chicago with Bill Dawson; in Pennsylvania 
with Dave Lawrence, Bill Green, and Nix; 
in New York with Adam Clayton Powell, 
Mayor Bob Wagner, Jones, and their asso- 
ciates; and now, too, in California, with 
Goy. Pat Brown, Byron Rumford, Gus Haw- 
kins—are writing whole new pages in Ameri- 
can history by the use of this new-found 
power drawn from the depths, from the 
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underprivileged, from the precincts of the 
core city which many Americans have 
abandoned. 

In the New Jersey gubernatorial campaign, 
our west coast newspapers had given us to 
believe that the minority groups of that 
State were leaning toward the candidacy 
of former Secretary James P. Mitchell, or at 
least were hopelessly divided. But some- 
body falled to read the signs correctly. Mr. 
Mitchell lost by 40,000 votes, due largely to 
the very successful efforts by Mrs. Madline 
Williams, Judge Hughes’ associate campaign 
Manager, and Phil Weightman, of COPE, 
who were busy working while others were 
sangulnely predicting a Republican victory. 

And Louis Martin has told me that in 
the big Negro districts of Trenton, and 
Newark, and Jersey City, the votes went 
something like 2,000 for Mitchell, 10,000 for 
Hughes; 5,000 for Mitchell, 18,000 for 
Hughes; and so on. 

I need not remind you of the importance 
Of the minority votes in the recent presi- 
dential campaign. And it is not necessary 
to claim here that President John F, Ken- 
nedy, Mayor Wagner, Governor-elect Hughes, 
or Congressman Gonzales were elected by 
the votes of Negroes or Mexican-Americans 
alone. But the fact is that when the chips 
Were down the Negro votes and the “viva- 
Kennedy” votes were there, when needed, on 
time. 

And suffice it here to say that in politics, 
What counts is the tally on the ballot, or 
the electronic marking on the voting ma- 
chines. Show a politician where the voting 
blocks are bunched and mainly he can show 
you victory. 

Moral victories and near-misses are good. 
But it’s the score that counts in politics. 

„ Whether it be Democrat or Republican it 
must now be crystal clear that sentient and 
understanding minds in the fields of pro- 
fessional government and politics have a 
new respect for and a new interest in em- 
bracing minorities at all the levels of Gov- 
ernment. f 

This was true of the Kennedy campaign 
Which, in its overall ọccupancy of every 
available segment of the political spectrum of 
every accessible group, accomplished the 
Most remarkable feat in this century, by 
harnessing power when and where it was 
needed. 

And that this is a new kind of political 
Sagacity and involvement which recognizes 
that this is a permanent and not a transitory 
Change, is evident by the manner in which 
the new administration is continuing to de- 
liver on its campaign promise that it would 
bring government to all the people and all 
the people into government. 

It would unduly protract this theme to 
Mention by name the new and dramatic areas 
into which Negroes and others have now for 
the very first time in our national history 
been introduced, But I might mention in 
Passing, Andy Hatcher, Associate White 
House press secretary; Dr. Robert Weaver, 
Housing Administrator, and possibly the 
first Negro Cabinet officer; George L. P. 
Weaver, Assistant Secretary of Labor; Carl 
Rowan, Assistant Secretary of State; or the 
new Negro Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia; or newly appointed judge of the 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 
Th or Federal District 
Judges MacCree in Michigan or Parsons in 

cago, 

This ever-growing list of top-caliber ap- 
Pointments, greatest for minorities since the 
country , has been matched in eyen 
Steater numbers by many, many bread-and- 
butter appointments. Together they demon- 
Strate the results which may be anticipated 
from the massing and recognition of political 
Power, 

And here in California, we provincials of 
the west coast have seen the same kind of 
results from an administration cognizant of 
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the shiftings of political emphasis and con- 
vinced of the moral soundness of making 
democracy available to all the people—not 
just because it is politically productive, but 
because it is right. I speak here with somè- 
thing more than generalized information. 
For in the 30 months I spent in Sacra- 
mento with the administration of Governor 
Brown, I saw this new kind of conscience, 
this new recognition of and respect for 
minorities actually at work. And I believe 
it has been more meaningful, in terms of 
both appointments and helpful programs, 
than any other governor’s administration in 
the long history of California, 

From these observations then, I point out 
to you that, beyond discoursive methodology 
and didactic eclecticism, you still have not 
mastered the challenge which is to make 
your programs work, to bring theory into 
practice. 

You have shown us what is in the interest 
of the people. Politicians know that people 
will support that which is proved to be in 
their self-interest. 

Your further obligation, then, as I see it, 
is to bring home to the new soldiers on 
the political fields the necessity of subjoin- 
ing their interests in human relations mat- 
ters with the practical problems of the core 
city. You must help them to appreciate 
that it is not enough that a newly activated 
public insist only upon fair employment 
practices or fair housing legislation. To 
strive only for these is to abandon all the 
other important programs—which are part 
and parcel of the struggle for man’s eleva- 
tion—to the same kind of insensitive control 
which has been responsible for preserving 
the crude dichotomy between the diverse 
strata of American life. 

You must help to see that the support of 
minorities is not committed simply because 
one or two, out of numerous acutely needful 
programs, are promised. You, too, must be 
mindful how precious votes are, and that 
they are just as decisive whether they are 
cast for usual human relations objectives or 
for civic financing, or for school bonds, or 
for candidates for public office. 

None are better equipped than you to in- 
sist that those who court the public’s sup- 
port be committed to the total public need. 
And you—the brilliant ones, the articulate 
ones, the scholars and practitioners—must 
help the rest of us to relate these immediate 
goals of intergroup principles to the long 
range, not quite so clear, but equally nec- 
essary, additional headaches of the core city. 

And motivation must begin at the grass- 
roots. It must be in the wards and precincts, 
at the PTA and church meeting, at the 
political club caucus, and at the State party 
convention. It must be inculcated where 
county and State” committeemen are dis- 
cussed, selected, elected. It must be more 
than a something to be dusted off whenever 
a special pitch is to be made to Negroes or 
Mexican-Americans or to trade unionists. 

But you can be a rea force in this tighten- 
ing struggle for decency and dignity. And 
the people, all the people, need your help. 

The promise will often fall short of the 
performance. But the reach of man should 
exceed his grasp. Robert Brownjng asked, 
otherwise What's a heaven for?“ 

Let us not kid ourselves. The road to 
realization of those noble objectives which 
you have propounded during this week in 
San Francisco is rocky and tough. It is hard 
to travel far along it at a single time. There 
are pitfalls on either side. And, as the Latin 
poet wrote, “Facilis est descensus in averno.“ 
Which, roughly translated, means, "It is so 
easy to go to hell.“ 

I have faith in the promise of the new day 
which is come to America. I have faith in 
the basic strength of people, and that they 
will not be content to remain quiescent and 
docile in the face of the mounting challenges 
for survival in today’s world. 
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Once, there was cast into a beautiful song 
the dream of a new city, a city “foursquare,” 
where— 


“The light of God was on its streets, 
The gates were open wide; 
And all who would might enter, 
And no one was denied.” 


And from its mighty avenues there rang 
forth the voices of children, untroubled, 
happy, free, blessed with the fulfilled promise 
of all their anxious yesterdays. 

How far off in distance and tinle it may 
be before our children come to that fair 
place, I do not know. But you and I, because 
we cared to come here, and all those who 
work with us in common cause, may per- 
haps even now be doing our bit to bring that 
dream to pass. 

Your meeting with us has been inspiring. 
And as you return from our western climes 
to your several homes, we give to you our 
thanks, we wish you well in all your new 
endeavors, and bid you farewell, and God 
speed you safely on. 


Foreign Aid and the Fight Against 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, last 
fall Station WBBF and WBBF-FM in 
Rochester, N.Y., held an essay contest 
for people under 22. The winning essay 
was written by Philip E. Neuscheler, of 
Irondequoit High School, who lives at 65 
Radcliff Road. 

Philip is a 17-year-old who hopes 
someday to join our Foreign Service. 
He wrote a very perceptive and stimulat- 
ing essay on the subject of foreign aid 
and the fight against communism. 

Station WBBF deserves much credit 
for sponsoring and carrying out this 
competition designed to contribute to the 
better understanding of foreign policy 
problems. Philip Neuscheler deserves 
hearty congratulations for his hard 
thinking and effective writing on a sub- 
ject of vital national importance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the winning essay of the 
WBBF contest. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN AID AND THE FIGHT AGAINST 

CoMMUNISM 

Since 1945, there has been a revolution 
in the expectations of the world. People’s 
horizons have been widened by new develop- 
ments in transportation and communica- 
tion: passible roads have been constructed, 
there are more trucks and buses, radio and 
movies are used more often, education is 
easier to obtain. Citizens of underdeveloped 
areas can now see that there is something 
better to live for. They want a better diet 
and more healthful living conditions. They 
want eduaction and social justice. They 
want jobs and land, They are not satisfied 
with old methods and ancient slogans. 

Their desire, however, is beset by impedi- 
ments. Population rises at a rate which pro- 
duces squalor, Key crops have declined in 
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price while agriculture remains stagnant— 
Harper’s Magazine (July 1961) reports that 
food production has fallen off in Latin Amer- 
ica. Economies are faced with balance of 
payment problems. People whose ancestors 
have lived under primitive conditions for 
centuries demand too much too soon. 

The importunate thirst for improvement 
is not quenched by reasoning. Rather, it be- 
comes disillusioned with the existing order. 
Here is where the dreamy utopias of com- 
munism become go to strive for. Here is 
where the seductive promises of the dema- 
gog strikes fire into men's hearts. Com- 
munism moves into the vacuum created by 
failure and lost hopes. It promises new ways 
to replace old ones that seem to have failed. 

The traditional tools of foreign aid 
money, arms, and trained men—have hereto- 
fore been used against communism. They 
were aimed at short range cold war goals. 
This negative philosophy has had limited 
success in combating communism and has 
often created lassitude and contempt. It has 
not, according to “New Republic,” stimulated 
economic progress or self-sustaining develop- 
ment and has not initiated the economic 
and social reforms essential to such growth 
and to political and social stability. Foreign 
aid now must be aimed at a positive goal— 
elimination of the disillusionment that 
plagues the people in the underdeveloped 
nations. A victory over communism simply 
keeps the embers of discontent from burst- 
ing into flame, but a victory over discontent 
eliminates it. 

Our Declaration of Independence holds 
that “all men are created equal" and “gov- 
ernments derive their Just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” In erder to main- 
tain this importance of the individual, aid 
must be directed toward the individual 
Frequently to much aid that has been given 
to the top has stayed there, with little filter- 
ing down to the people. Stress to build 
hydroelectric plants and superhighways 
should be removed in lands where people 
are . Everyone should be able to see 
the application of ald. Examples of projects 
are new seed and livestock brought in on the 
village level to increase food production, 
trained teachers and organizers to build 
schools, begin anti-illiteracy campaigns, and 
teach the fundamentals of public health and 
scientific farming. This individual approach 
was used by Drs, Doolittle and Seagreaves, 
People need something that will benefit its 
full meaning. 

The key to success of work aimed at the 
individual is to get the individual himself 
involved. People not only have specific 
needs, but also pride, self respect, and a 
great capability if properly lead. The situa- 
tion in the developing countries today is not 
unlike that in the America of the 1830's. It 
was of that period that the Frenchman 
DeToqueville observed “a vast number of 
associations are formed and maintained.” 
The strength of the association is not only 
that it stimulates group activity at the 
present time and shows people their strength, 
but also that it stays on and can be used in 
the future to overcome other difficulties and 
perpetually encourages group investment. 

Full improvement cannot be obtained, 
however, by simply helping the individual 
and including him in the plans, Projects 
must be carried out that are spectacular, 
that will thrill the populace to greater ef- 
orts. Such a project is one that can be 
pointed to so as to show that real progress 
has been made. Individual projects must 
be on a grand scale—central teachers’ train- 
ing schools and model farms are projects of 
this type. The many problems must be as- 
signed priorities. 

This “weeding out” of problems takes 
planning—it cannot be started “willy nilly” 
as suggested by G. Mennen Williams. Be- 
fore now, aid has been a political grab bag, 
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America has given aid to every nation that 
has threatened to begin relations with Com- 
munist nations. This method was unpro- 
ductive, cynical, and often wasteful. Coun- 
tries, like people, have morals— friendship 
has no price. There is a way to promote 
positive goals and reduce politics at the 
same time. Experts of the country or group 
of countries involved, with the advice of the 
US. experts, should decide where funds 
should be placed. A symbolic relationship 
such as this was advocated by J. Gilbraith 
(April 1960 “Foreign Affairs”), P. Drucker 
(July 1961 Harpers“) and was success- 
fully used in the Marshal] plan. Where pos- 
sible, these groups should be grafted onto 
existing organizations such as the Organiza- 
tion of American States or our military and 
trade organizations. As progress occurred, 
more and more control would be given to the 
nationals, and American advisers would fade 
into the background. It is probable that 
goals would be improved as nationals found 
that they were helping themselves. 

At home, planning must be aimed at long 
range goals. Communism seems to be the 
wave of the future simply because it plans 
for the future. To date, allocations for aid 
have been shackled to slight changes in the 
public atmosphere and a lot of yearly wran- 
gung in Congress, Funds must be thought 
of in terms of 4 or 5 years in order to carry 
out plans in terms of decades (our most suc- 
cessful aid plan, the Marshall plan, took 13 
years.) Without recurrent doubt about capi- 
tal, newer and greater things can be accom- 
plished. 

Foreign aid should not become an end in 
itself, nor should it become overly jnde- 
pendent. American foreign aid should be 
a unified part of the Nation’s whole foreign 
policy, It can do its best if It is supported 
by and supports other foreign action such 
as diplomacy and military action. Ameril- 
can aid could reap dividends by coordinat- 
ing its activities with private aid groups 
such as CARE and church groups. 

In planning for aid, care should be taken 
to make note of the action of the United Na- 
tions and affiliated groups. Above all, Amer- 
ican foreign aid must be coordinated with 
that of its European allies. The old colonial 
powers—France, England, and Belgium—are 
experienced in helping the newly independ- 
ent nations of Africa and Asia. “West Af- 
rica—is kept ticking because of British and 
French advisers and technicians—Belgians 
have kept the Congo’s economy on its feet.“ ! 
American ald, combined with the work of 
other organiaztions can greatly increase its 
benefits. 

Steps have already been taken along the 
path that is urged here. The “Alliance for 
Progress” is molded on the idea of coopera- 
tion and self-help rather than giving. The 
Peace Corps is an example of a group of ex- 
perts that can use the personal approach. 
President Kennedy’s new borrowing program 
will enable him to loan aid without risking 
an uproer in Congress. Popular discussion 
and support of a new kind of aid program is 
growing. A continuance along these lines 
will produce foreign aid with much more far 
Teaching effects. 

Foreign aid should not serve the negative 
aim of combating communism, but the posi- 
tive aim of increasing the well being of those 
it aids. It can do this by concentration on 
the individual, long range planning, coordi- 
nation, and full mobilization of its poten- 
tial. Even then, foreign aid cannot provide 
an easy victory over the troubles of today, 
but it can go a long way toward bringing the 
promise of modern life closer to the sub- 
sistance of many and raising the position of 
the individual to face the problems of 
tomorrow. 


Stewart Alsop in 
Post.” 
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Address for Dedication of the New Addi- 
tion to Anniston Memorial Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1962 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 


January 14, 1962, Congressman KENNETH 


A. RogerTs made an outstanding speech 
at the dedication of an addition to the 
Anniston, Ala., Memorial Hospital. Be- 
cause I feel that this speech delivered 
by Congressman Roserts is so worthy, 
I ask unanimous consent that the entire 
speech, related editorial, and the news- 
Paper account of the event be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. ` 

There being no objection, the address, 
editorial, and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEDICATORY ADDRESS BY HON. KENNETH A. 
ROBERTS, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE, FOURTH DIS- 
TRICT, ALABAMA, ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
DEDICATION oF New HOSPITAL ADDITION ‘TO 
3 MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, JANUARY 14, 


I am glad to be at home with you today 
and to participate in dedicating the new ad- 
dition to the Anniston Memorial Hospital. 

After all the snow, sleet, and ice, I am 
glad to be here on this beautiful day of sun- 
shine and although I cannot take the credit 
for it, I am happy that this splendid day has 
been blessed with good weather. 

I appreciate the high honor of being cho- 
sen as the principal speaker on this program, 
but had it been possible for our senior Sena- 
tor to be here I would gladly have taken sec- 
ond place and would have been happy to 
say a few words in introducing him to this 
fine group of people, 

We are grateful to Senator Hm for the 
splendid contribution he has made in the 
field of health and medical science. I said 
on one occasion at the dedication of the Dis- 
trict Four TB Hospital that I was grateful 
for the fact that Senator Hit did not follow 
in the footsteps of his illustrious father, the 
late L. L. Hill, and enter the medical pro- 
fession. I know he would be a wonderful 
doctor, but I feel that in his more than 30 
years in the Congress of the United States, 
he has accomplished even more in behalf 
of the suffering people than he could have 
as a member of the profession of the healing 
arts. è 
He personally expressed his desire to be 
present on this occasion and asked me to 
say that he made every effort to be here, but 
due to the pressure of affairs in Washington 
he was unable to be with us today. 

Iam happy to be Senator Hnt's counter- 
part in the House of Representatives, where, 
as chairman of the Health and Safety Com- 
mittee, I have the privilege of steering most 
of the health legislation which is then acted 
upon by the Members of the House and sent 
to the Senate, 

Senator Htrt. Is a sound advocate and one 
of the most able men in the history of our 
country for better health for all, 

I am sure that most of you are familiar 
with the history of the Anniston Memorial 
Hospital which is now near completion of 
step one of a multimillion-dollar expansion 
program. 

I congratulate the hospital board of 
trustees, the city commission and the county 
commission for the insight shown in the 
construction of this basic facility. This 
unit will someday expand into a 400-bed in- 
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stitution. Completely equipped, this first 
unit cost over $1.8 million. It was jointly 
financed by the city of Anniston, Calhoun 
County, the State of Alabama and the Fed- 
eral Government through a Hill-Burton 
grant, 

The hospital board of trustees: Mr. Marcus 
Howze, chairman; Dr. Sam Crabtree; Mr. 
Richard Monk; Mr, T. J. Laney; Mr. William 
F. Andrews; and the late Mr. Lee Tanner; 
the city commission: Mayor George T. Mor- 
ris, Mr. William S. Weatherly and Mr. Claude 
F. Dear, Jr.; the county commission: Mr. Dan 
Gray, Mr. Roscoe Simmons and Mr. Earl S. 
Morgan, and the administrator, Mr. W. Boyd 
Jones have done a fine Job in providing An- 
niston with the best of medical facilities. 
With their continued support and the sup- 
port of the many interested people and agen- 
cies, this is becoming an outstanding medi- 
Cal center serving much of the southeastern 
area. Even today the Anniston Memorial 
Hospital is serving many patients from out 
of the State and many others make long 
journeys to the hospital from other parts 
Of Alabama to receive the services that are 
Provided here. 

Due to the efficient operation of the hos- 
Pital charges today are below those of other 
hospitals of similar size. This being ac- 
complished by working into a complete pro- 
fram of automation that incorporates the 
use of electronic data processing equipment. 
Today, medical records, the patient billing, 
Payrolls, inventories and other accounting 
Programs and controls are part of this opera- 
tion. There are many unique enterprises 
Which make the Anniston Memorial Hospital 
a leader in the field. 

The hospital is now receiving a Federal 
Brant for a study which is the only one of 
Its nature in existence. The study is of the 
correlation and interrelationship of the gen- 
eral acute hospital, the convalescent hospital 
and the nursing home. This hospital is now 
Sponsoring a nursing scholarship program 
and is providing scholarship loans to 10 
nursing students in schools of their choice. 

One other program which the hospital 

great pride in is the hospital auxiliary. 
“Pink Ladies” are doing an exceptional 
Job in and for the hospital. 

Another factor that makes Anniston Me- 
Morial the hospital that it is, is the outstand- 
ing quality of the medical staff serving the 
hospital. Presently, there is a medical staff 
ot 60 members which includes consultants 
on all specialties. There are 40 active mem- 
bers of the staff of which over half are board 
Qualified physicians. 

The Anniston Memorial Hospital is one 
Which every citizen in the area should feel 
& great deal of pride and comfort in knowing 
that they have such a facility serving the 
needs of the sick and injured. They can 
look to the future knowing that their health 
a will be met by the hospital and its 
8 * ` 

The final completion of this hospital will 
Probably be done in four steps. The frst, 
Which is being completed now, is providing 

service areas for the 400-bed complete 
Unit. Included in the new structure will 

surgical, obstetrical, X-ray, physical 
therapy, laboratory, and emergency room de- 
Partments. X-ray is now an outstanding 
department and in the near future will in- 
Corporate a radioisotope laboratory not now 
Available in most hospitals. X-ray film will 
be processed by an automatic device called 
the X-O-Mat which will give a completely 
Processed dry film in 6 minutes. Cutting 
the time required in X-ray processing will 
facilitate smoother operations in areas where 
X-ray findings are mandatery. For special 
Work there will be a Polaroid cassette which 
Will give a processed film under certain con- 
ditions within 60 seconds, 

The physical therapy department, which 
Will be an added department of the hospital, 
l3 a service seldom found in hospitals of 
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this size. This will be the only such in- 
stitution in this area of Alabama. 

The laboratory facilities will be in the new 
unit and will be equipped to do the latest 
in laboratory procedures. This laboratory 
will serve other hospitals in the area in pro- 
viding specialized work. 

This hospital will be completely air con- 
ditioned with necessary mechanical facilities 
for rooms throughout the building to pro- 
vide the maximum comfort for patients. 
The latest in heating and cooling equipment 
is being Installed in the new structure. The 
emergency room is being relocated into the 
new unit so that it will be in the closest 
proximity to the major traffic lanes of the 
city. 

The hospital, which is a city within itself, 
will house modern laundry facilities provid- 
ing clean and sanitary linens. Each patient 
in the hospital will use about 10 pounds of 
clean linen daily. There is adequate store- 
room space being provided. 

Many hours of planning, selecting colors, 
matching furniture, working out the traffic 
flow, and determining the best location of 
facilities to serye the largest number of peo- 
ple have been incorporated in the planning. 

This unit, which we are dedicating today, 
is a start on an institution which will be 
modern in every respect and will stay abreast 
of current medical developments and will 
bring to Anniston the very latest in hospital 
treatment. 

I would like to pay tribute to the builders, 
the architect, the contractor, and the work- 
men whose handiwork we see in this beauti- 
ful structure. 

This construction is typical of the Hill- 
Burton program which is an outstanding 
landmark in the field of health legislation. 
This program is one form of Federal-State 
cooperation which proves that there are 
areas in which the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments may join hands for the benefit of 
the people. 

It is my understanding that out of a total 
cost of over $1,800,000 for this new addition, 
the Federal share is in excess of $860,000. 

It might interest you to know that for 
the fiscal year 1962, the Federal Government 
will contribute for hospital and medical fa- 
cilities construction in the State of Ala- 
bama almost $614 million. 

A hospital is more than bricks and mor- 
tar. It is more than furniture and equip- 
ment. It is a place where health services 
are rendered to bed patients and out- 
patients. It is important not only because 
of the fact that breadwinners are restored to 
health but also in terms of our total na- 
tional economy. Hospital operations are the 
fourth largest industry in the United States 
with expenditures pver $8 billion annually. 

Mankind is in a constant battle against 
disease and the Congress is constantly try- 
ing to find answers to the ravages of cancer, 
heart disease, arthritis, and other crippling 
and killing illnesses. 

In my opinion, the Hill-Burton Act is now 
permanent legislation and will be continued 
into the future as it has won the approval 
of the Congress. Other efforts will con- 
stantly be made to expand medical services 
to meet new challenges on the health front. 

The Subcommittee on Health and Safety 
on which I serve as chairman is interested 
in enlarging medical services to the aged 
and the infirm who need some care but 
require less than full-time hospital services. 
We are seeking to provide this care through 
the Community Health Services and Facili- 
ties Act of 1961. This will furnish new and 
improved home nursing services which will 
be rendered in nursing homes and in the 
private homes of the patients. 

There are still other ways of looking at a 
hospital: a hospital is a training facility 
for the health professions. Interns and resi- 
dents, registered and practical nurses, thera- 
pists, and others receive an important part 
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of their professional training in a hospital. 
I am particularly glad to know that our own 
hospital is now sponsoring a nursing scholar- 
ship and is providing scholarship 
loans to 10 nursing students in schools of 
their choice. 

Our committee is very much aware of the 
great need for more health personnel; there 
is a shortage of doctors, dentists, registered 
nurses, practical nurses, and other health 
personne]. In a few days our committee will 
start hearings on legislation recommended 
by President Kennedy which is designed to 
increase opportunities for training person- 
nel. The contemplated program provides 
for the construction of medical, dental, os- 
teopathic, and public health teaching facili- 
ties. It also provides for scholarships in 
these fields. 

I have introduced a bill known as the Na- 
tional Defense Nurses Training Act which 
will provide for grants in the form of scholar- 
ships to increase the supply of nurses. This 
bill is awaiting the report from the Surgeon 
General's Commission before further action 
may be expected. 

Insofar as practical nurses are concerned, 
Congress during the last session enacted 
Public Law 87-22 which extends to July 1, 
1965, the program of Federal aid to practical 
nurse education which was begun in 1956. 
I am very proud of the fact that the initial 
authority for this program was included in 
legislation which was reported favorably by 
our Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and that the program has proved 
to be an outstanding success. 

A hospital is not only a facility for the 
treatment of diseases. It can also be used 
as the focal point for programs for the pre- 
vention of diseases. Community programs 
for the inoculation of children against 
diseases can be based on hospitals as to the 
extent that adequate facilities for such pur- 
poses can be made available. We, on the 
committee, agree with President Kennedy 
that every child should have the benefit of 
modern medical research and feel that im- 
provements in the field of prevention should 
be made to as many persons as possible. 
Our committee is planning to consider leg- 
islation authorizing Federal grants for com- 
munity projects which have as their objec- 
tive the inoculation of entire age groups in 
such communities against polio, whooping 
cough, measles, tetanus, and other diseases 
for which effective vaccines are available. 

Our experience in this country with polio 
vaccine has demonstrated that the avail- 
ability of the vaccine by itself does not as- 
sure that all or even most of those who are 
in the most susceptible age groups actually 
will be inoculated. We must find ways to 
make certain that the fruits of research in 
the prevention of disease will benefit our 
entire population, and that large segments 
of our population will not remain unpro- 
tected for whatever the reasons may be: 
ignorance, lack of diligence, lack of facili- 
ties, and personnel, or lack of financial 
means. 

One of the most important efforts on the 
part of the new administration is the bill 
on which I will hold hearings calling for 
the creation of a new National Institute of 
Health in the field of child health. This 
institution will do much to improve the lot 
of handicapped children—the blind, deaf, 
and retarded child. I believe this new bill 
will receive almost unanimous support in 
the Congress. 

Research into prevention of diseases, how- 
ever, is not the only field of prevention in 
which our committee has been greatly in- 
terested. Our hospitals know very well 
that accidents take a frightful toll, and that 
many beds are occupied by victims of acci- 
dents, automobile accidents, industrial ac- 
cidents, and accidents in the home. I have 
introduced a bill which is now pending be- 
fore our committee to establish at the Na- 
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tional Institutes of Health a National Acci- 
dent Prevention Center. I feel very strongly 
that expanded research in this field can 
pay huge dividends not only in preserving 
human health and happiness but also in 
terms of dollars and cents sayed. The cost 
of accidents is startling, and we can do a 
great deal more than we have been doing 
in order to prevent accidents altogether, or 
prevent at least the worst physical and eco- 
nomic harm which results from accidents, 

Last but not least, we should be thinking 
of hospitals as places where individuals 
highly skilled in different health professions 
learn-to work as a team for the benefit of 
the patients as well as for purposes of im- 
proving the performance of their respective 
specialties. The time has long passed when 
the lone practitioner treated patients. More 
and more the diagnosis, prevention, and 
treatment of diseases requires the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the various health 
professions and the hospital is certainly one 
of the places where such cooperation is 
practiced. 

A hospital in the best sense thus is a 
facility which offers endless opportunities 
for cooperation—cooperation to render sery- 
ices, cooperation to conduct research, coop- 
eration between Federal, State, and local 
governments and private groups to make pos- 
sible the construction of these facilities, 
cooperation to prevent diseases, and coop- 
eration to train health personnel. 

In this world of ours where cooperation 
is so badly needed to assure not only a bet- 
ter life but to assure survival itself, in this 
world—we are proud yet humble to point to 
the bol of cooperation which we are 
dedicating today. 


We Must Not STOP 


All Annistonians were filled with a sense 
of pride Sunday afternoon as they were 
given the privilege of inspecting our new 
multimillion. dollar hospital. It was well, 
too, that prime credit for such an excellent 
institution should have been given to W. 
Boyd Jones, a leader in that field. 

But while we are felicitating some of the 
other leaders who have made possible this 
great advancement in public health, it is 
well to look back and give a tribute to some 
of the pioneers in hospitalization, whose 
work should not be forgotten. 

Prime credit, in the opinion of this paper, 
should go to the Sellers brothers who built 
and operated what was our first accredited 
institution of that kind. Drs. Bowcock and 
Huger followed in the wake of the Sellers 
with a makeshift hospital In the old Barr 
House at 14th and Leighton. 

That institution having been found to be 
inadequate, another hospital building was 
erected at 12th and Quintard. But that, 
too, was found to be too small for our needs, 
so then the city as a whole undertook the 
establishment of an accredited hospital at 
the site now used for permanency, 

In this latter movement we should not 
forget, along with the doctors, the late Gen. 
R. E Noble, one-time Acting Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the U.S. Army, and the late Col. 
George O'Connell, who helped get the need: 
ed funds, and who later became head of 
public health in this part of the State. 

There were, of course, many others who 
helped to convert the W. W. Stringfellow 
home on the old Anniston High School site, 
into a nursing home, for which purpose the 
old Sellers buliding and others are now be- 
ing used. 

There were, also, scores of good citizens 
who helped to bring into being the excellent 
structure that was dedicated Sunday. And 
among them were Senator LISTER Hm and 
Congressman KENNETH Roperts, who are 
mow working together in the Senate and 
House, and whom we should remember at 
election time. 
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HOSPITAL ANNEX OPENED, IMMEDIATE Use Is 
PLANNED 


(By James Chisum) 


Hospital authorities expected to begin mov- 
ing patients into the new addition to Annis- 
ton Memorial Hospital today. 

Dedication ceremonies were held Sunday 
for the addition and J. R. Frye, assistant 
administrator, said some patients entering 
the hospital this week will be placed in the 
spanking-new wards and rooms. 

Frye estimated that up to 5,000 people 
toured the four-story addition Sunday after- 
noon following the dedication ceremonies. 
Approximately 1,000 persons heard a dedica- 
tion speech by Representative KENNETH ROE- 
ERTS, remarks by local officials, and symbolic 
acceptance of the addition by the hospital 
staff. 

The large turnout for the rites was prob- 
ably due to the pleasing weather—only a bit 
cloudy when the ceremonies began at 2 p.m., 
with the sun flashing out occasionally, and 
the air outside almost balmy after the freez- 
ing temperatures of the past week. 

Representative KENNETH ROBERTS, in a 
brief dedicatory address, lauded the people 
who had a hand in building the new addi- 
tion, cited it as an excellent example of co- 
operation between local, State and Federal 
governments, and described forthcoming leg- 
islation in the field of health. 

Early in the speech, the Cengressman noted 
the contributions of Senator Lister HILL. 

Citing his gratefulmess that the Senator 
had not become a doctor, ROBERTS said, “I 
know he would be a wonderful doctor, but I 
feel that in his more than 30 years in the 
Congress of the United States, he has ac- 
complished even more in behalf of the suffer- 
ing people than he could have as a member 
of the profession of the healing arts. 

“This construction is typical of the Hill- 
Burton program which is an outstanding 
landmark in the field of health legislation.“ 
he said, adding, “This program is one form of 
Federal-State cooperation which proves that 
there are areas in which the Federal and 
State governments may join hands for the 
benefit of the people. 

“It might interest you to know that for 
the fiscal year 1962, the Federal Government 
will contribute for hospital and medical fa- 
cilities construction in the State of Alabama 
almost $614 million,” Roggrts continued. 

He told his audience that hospital opera- 
tions are the fourth largest industry in the 
United States and that expenditures in the 
field total over $8 billion each year. 


BILLS ARE LISTED 


Pointing to the efforts of Congress in find- 
ing answers to the problems of health, the 
Fourth District Congressman then described 
a number of bills and acts in the field. 

“I have introduced a bill known as the Na- 
tional Defense Nurses Training Act which 
will provide for grants in the form of schol- 
arships to increase the supply of nurses,” 
he said, adding that the bill is now awaiting 
a report from the Surgeon-General's Com- 
mission before further action can be taken 
ön it. 

Referring to the efforts of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce—of 
which he is a member—Roserts said some 
legislation is designed to prevent diseases. 

“Our committee is planning to consider 
Iegislation authorizing Federal grants for 
community projects which have as their ob- 
jective the innoculation of entire age groups 
in such communities against polio, whooping 
cough, measles, tetanus and other diseases 
for which effective vaccines are available,” 
he said. 

“One of the most important efforts on the 
part of the new administration is the bill 
on which I will hold hearings calling for 
the creation of new National Institutes of 
Health in the ficld of child health,” the 
Congressman said. 
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“This institution will do much to improve 
the lot of children—the blind, 
deaf and retarded child,” he said, adding, “I 
believe this new bill will receive almost 
unanimous support in the Congress.” 


* BILL Is INTRODUCED 


The Representative said he has already 
introduced a bill to establish a “National 
Accident Prevention Center” at this Insti- 
tute. 

ROBERTS, a well-known advocate of safety 
features on automobiles, was presented a 
plaque at the hospital dedication ceremonies 
by a nationwide insurance company, citing 
his “safety crusade.” 

Mayor George Morris, of Anniston, intro- 
duced ROBERTS. The program also included 
remarks by Don Gray, chairman of the Cal- 
houn County Commission, who said “We 
started 12 years ago having meetings about 
this addition, and this is the result.” 

Marcus Howze, chairman of the hospital's 
board of trustees, presided over the cere- 
monies. He introduced a number of local 
officials who were present, read a congratula- 
tory telegram, and noted the receipt of others. 

The Reverend J. Phillips Noble pronounced 
the invocation and Dr. R. Laurence Dill the 
benediction. Members of the emergency 
and rescue squad and the Boy Scouts helped 
visitors find a parking place and ladies of the 
hospital auxiliary assisted in conducting 
tours of the new addition. 


The U.N. and the Congo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
in the New York Times of today, entitled 
“The U.N. and the Congo.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE U.N. AND THE CONGO 


In one of its finer hours, the United Na- 
tions Security Council has sharply rebuffed 
Soviet attempts to instigate new violence in 
central Africa by refusing to dignify with 
a debate the Soviet complaints about devel- 
opments in the Congo. 

The Council thus endorsed the protests of 
Premier Adoula and a score of other African 
governing heads denouncing the Soviet de- 
mand for a new war against Katanga as an 
unfriendly act which could disturb the 
peaceful settlement now underway. The 
majority of the Council, in indefinitely post- 
poning debate, heeded Ambassador Steven- 
son's adylce to allow those now conducting 
the vigorous and skillful U.N. operations in 
the Congo to continue their work without 
interference. 

What is especially significant in the ad- 
journment vote of 7 to 2 is that the Russians 
were able to rally on their Rumanian satel- 
lite to their side and were left in the lurch 
by their principal African supporters, the 
United Arab Republic and Ghana, which 
abstained. The hends of these two states, 
Presidents Nasser and Nkrumah, are the 
main leaders of the far-left Casablanca grouP 
which is boycotting the Lagos summit meet- 
ing of 20 less doctrinaire African countries 
seeking African unity. Their action in the 
Council is a hopeful indication that they are 
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becoming aware of Soviet designs in Africa 
and that all African States may yet stand 
together in resisting political intervention 
from the East no less than from the West. 


Times and Change—Then and Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Ilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, we read and hear every day the 
expressions “rightwing” and leftwing“ 
to describe our colleagues, organizations, 
and individual citizens. With the change 
of times and events history repeats itself. 
One of our eminent statesmen, Thomas 
Jefferson, admired by both great political 
Parties noted changes in his day. His 
Observations are recalled in the guest 
editorial by Robert H. McGimsey in the 
Phoenix Gazette reprinted in the Chi- 
Cago Daily Tribune of January 24. Were 
he living today some no doubt would 
Place him in the category of “rightwing.” 

The editorial follows: 

GREATEST RIGHTWING EXTREMIST OF ALL 

(By Robert H, McGimsey) 

The United States grew and prospered for 
about 150 years when along came a few 
Politicians who began changing it from a 
democracy, owned and operated by the peo- 
Ple, to a welfare state, owned and operated 
by willful men in Washington, D.C. These 
Men are political deviates who have much 

gain from their plans. In a very real 
Sense they are trying to quietly overthrow 
Constitutional government and put in its 
Place a centralized bureaucracy which they 
Will operate as they think best. 

These willful men insist on silencing all 

opposition. Anyone who speaks out against 
ir radical schemes and policies is called a 
Tightwing extremist. Seldom have the free- 
-loying people in this country been so 
Severely tongue lashed by their President as 
recently when he called them rightwing ex- 
ts merely because they resist present 
Attempts to take away their rights and ex- 
Press their concern over the steady advances 
ot communism. 

The New Frontier can be regarded as a 
Movement of secession from the constitu- 

mal government of thé Union. It at- 
tempts to abrogate much of that contract 
entered into in good faith between the 
States, and set up a different sort of govern- 
ment in place of the one agreed to by them. 
The following words of Thomas Jefferson 
Sound as though he were talking today: 

‘I see * with deepest affliction, the 
rapid strides with which the Federal branch 
Of our Government is advancing toward the 
Usurpation of all rights reserved to the 
States, and the consolidation in itself of 
all powers, foreign and domestic, and that, 
1 by constructions which, if legitimate, 
“ave no limits to their power. Take to- 
Eether the decisions of the Federal court, 

doctrines of the President, and the mis- 
5 tions of the constitutional compact 
cted on by the legislature of the Federal 
pranch, and it is but too evident that the 
in ee branches of that department are 
8 Combination to strip their colleagues, the 
‘ate authorities, of the powers reserved by 
ti and to exercise themselves all func- 
ons foreign and domestic * * +," 
5 If Thomas Jefferson were living now, he 
Ould doubtless be looked upon by some as 
© greatest “rightwing extremist” of all. 


Survey of Newspaper Readership in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we, as a 
nation, enjoy—and benefit from—the 
most varied, informative and authorita- 
tive information media in the world. 

Over the years, newspapers—even with 
the innovations of TV and radio—have 
continued to be a major mainstay in our 
public information program. 

By creative research, reporting, writ- 
ing and editing, these publications pro- 
vide the U.S. readers with a rich reser- 
voir of timely news, features, editorials, 
commentaries and other articles of in- 
formative, intellectual, cultural and spir- 
itual value. 

Recently the American press pub- 
lished an informative survey on the sig- 
nificant role which newspapers continue 
to play in the daily lives of Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
articles printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Most WIDE-SCALE STUDY Ever MADE or NEWS- 
PAPER -AUDIENCES SHOWS READERSHIP FAR 
BEYOND EXPECTATIONS 
Rich man, poor man, beggar man—all find 

a daily newspaper to be almost as important 

as their daily bread. If they can’t afford to 

buy it they borrow it or pick it up on trains 

or buses—but few Americans go through a 

day without partaking of the mental diet of 

news and features offered by the Nation's 
newspapers. 

Although this fact has been generally ac- 
cepted in a hazy sort of way, not until last 
month was the full impact of newspaper 
readership set down in concise, statistical 
form—based on the most exhaustive study 
eyer made of public reaction to newspapers. 

And the reaction was found to be amaz- 
ingly good. Anyone who ever had the idea 
that newspapers might be on the way out 
and TV on the way in will certainly abandon 
such a viewpoint when they realize: 86.6 
percent of U.S. households still buy or bor- 
row at least one daily newspaper on the 
average day; only 28 percent of those inter- 
viewed said they would “feel lost” without 
their TV; 49 percent, however, said they 
would “feel lost“ without their favorite news- 
paper—and the newspaper has its greatest 
appeal to the higher income groups. Add 
these facts together, and there is no doubt 
that newspapers are still way out front and 
have been hurt little, if any at all, by the 
advent of TV. 

But comparison with TV was only a side- 
light of the survey. Its chief aim was to 
measure, from every angle possible, the who, 
what, why, when, and where of newspaper 
readership. 

The study was financed by six Canadian 
paper companies through the organization 
which they formed 5 years ago, called the 
Newsprint Information Committee, and was 
conducted by the Audits & Surveys Co. in 
consultation with the Advertising Research 
Foundation. The foundation is an unbiased 
fact-seeking organization backed by leading 
national advertisers and advertising agencies. 

First presentation of the findings was 
made to le manufacturers and adver- 
tising agencies at a meeting at the Waldorf- 
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Astoria in New York on November 29. The 
presentation was made, with the visual 
motion process, by two leaders of the Bu- 
reau of Advertising -of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association—Charles T. 
Lipscomb, Jr., president of the bureau, and 
Dr. Leo Bogart, vice president for marketing, 
planning and research. 

This is the first successful attempt, Mr. 
Lipscomb said, to measure the full scope of 
a major communications medium through 
all of its individual vehicles. The threefold 
objective of the research, he added, was: to 
provide an accurate description of the true 
pattern of newspaper reading behavior; to 
describe the role daily newspapers play in 
the lives of people as citizens and con- 
sumers; to measure the full dimensions of 
the dally newspaper as a national advertis- 
ing medium. ; 5 

“The companies which have underwritten 
this research,” said Mr. Lipscomb, “have 
made an outstanding contribution to ac- 
curate measurement of the daily newspa- 
per’s full dimensions. Advertisers, agencies, 
and newspapers will all benefit from this 
forward-looking effort.” 

Member companies of the Newsprint In- 
formation Committee are: Abitibi Power 
& Paper Co., Ltd.; Anglo-Canadian Pulp & 
Paper Mills, Ltd.; Anglo-Newfoundland De- 
velopment Co., Ltd.; Donnacona Paper Co.; 
MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River, Ltd.; and 
St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd. 

The project involved a probability sample 
of 4,826 interviews with individuals 15 years 
of age and older, representing 2,449 house- 
holds drawn from 622 sampling points. 

Among the many significant facts about 
the daily newspaper's readers uncovered by 
the study are these: 

SCOPE OF READERSHIP 


Of the 54 million households in conti- 
nental United States, 86.4 percent read at 
least one newspaper on an average weekday; 
80.4 percent of homes buy and read at least 
one paper each day; and another 6 percent 
read one or more papers on a passalong 
basis. 

Four out of five adults, 21 and over, and 
72 percent of the country’s 13 million indi- 
viduals between the ages of 15 and 20 read 
a newspaper on any given weekday. In the 
course of a 6-day period, 88 percent of adults 
read a newspaper on one or more days. 

Total newspaper readings by adults on 
every weekday are 125,500,000 and by the 

, another 12,750,000. 

Eighty and one-half percent of American 
men, and seventy-nine percent of the women 
read a newspaper daily. 

The average reader reads 1.4 newspapers 
a day. y 

Readership among Negroes runs closely be- 
hind readership in white families. 

Highest concentration of daily 
readership is in the East North Central 
States with 88.7 percent of all households. 
The similarly rich marketing areas of the 
Middle Atlantic and Pacific States also sver- 
age high readership—respectively, 85.4 and 
85.2 of all households. 

Readership of Sunday newspapers is also 
impressive. By purchase or passalong, more 
than 72 percent of American households 
get a Sunday paper. 

READERS BY INCOME GROUPS 


The kinds of people who make the best 
customers read the paper most thoroughly, 
read more papers, and spend more total time 
reading. The greatest readership intensity 
is reached among those who are better edu- 
cated, earn more money, and have more 
responsible jobs. 

Two-car households have 91.1 percent 
readership and one-car households 81.4. 

Newspapers are read significantly in 
households of all income levels. However, 
heaviest concentrations is in households 
with $7,500 to $9,999 income—94.1 percent. 
In homes with incomes of $10,000 and over, 
daily readership is 92.9 percent. 
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Households in the $5,000 to $7,499 bracket 
average 88.9 percent primary readership. 
Of the householders making $3,000 to $4,999, 
there is 77.7 percent primary readership plus 
8.2 passalong. 

Under $3,000 households average 60 per- 
cent readership and 9.9 percent passalong. 

By occupation, households headed by 
higher executives and business managers 
are 97.3 percent newspaper readers. 

The percentage remains high through the 
gamut*of occupations, eyen unskilled labor- 
er households registering 72.7, with an addi- 
tional 10.5 percent passalong. 

USE OF NEWSPAPER 


Regarding the actual use of the newspaper, 
the study reveals that apparently Americans 
do more than just read it. They actively 
use it in a number of wafs: 53 percent re- 
port they have clipped some item other than 
advertising out of the paper in the past 3 
months; 27 percent still have the clipping 
at home; 18 percent have sent or passed 
along a recent clipping to someone else; 28 
percent have clipped advertisements, and 15 
percent recall buying the product. 

Four out of five like to look at the news- 
paper ads even when they do not plan to 
buy anything. Within the past 3 months, 
23 percent of the people have bought a news- 
paper-advertised item by mail or phone. 

READERSHIP BY LOCALITIES 

Average-day readership of daily newspapers 
is high in metropolitan areas and smaller 
communities alike. 

The highest rate is in places of 50,000 to 
499,999 population—88.2 percent of all house- 
holds buy a newspaper. Another 5.3 percent 
of the households get the paper through 


passalong. 

In the bigger cities—places of 500,000 or 
more population—there is daily readership 
by 84.9 percent of all households with an- 
other 5.7 percent as pass-along or secondary 
readers. 

Suburbanites scored high as newspaper 
readers, with 84.2 percent of all households, 
plus 5.2 percent secondary readership, 

In nonmetropolitan areas, the perusal of 
newspapers is a dally habit in 79.7 percent of 
homes in areas of 2,500 to 49,999 population. 
In areas of less than 2,500 population the 

tage is 65.1 with a high added pass- 
along readership of 7.3 percent. 
SOURCES OF NEWSPAPER 

Seventy-one percent of the time, the news- 
paper reaches the reader by means of regular 
home delivery—by newspaperboy usually. 
and by mail. In 25 percent of the cases, the 
newspaper is bought at a store, a newsstand, 
or a self-service rack. “This regular pattern 
of home delivery,” Dr. Bogart commented, 
“provides the basic context for the social role 
of newspapers as a family medium,” 


READING HABITS 


Two-thirds of the people have an habitual 
time for reading the newspaper. It takes 
place at every time of the day. However, 
the newspaper is not normally read in a 
single sitting. The typical reader picks up 
and looks into his paper 2.4 times each 
weekday. 


PERSONAL CONTACT 


The newspaper emerges from the study 
as an important hometown institution with 
which the public comes into intimate con- 
tact in a variety of ways: 43 percent have vis- 
ited the paper's office or plant; 45 percent 
have placed classified ads; 23 percent have 
written or phoned the newspaper for infor- 
mation; 8 percent have written letters to the 
editor. 

People have an intimate relationship with 
their newspaper. Half of all readers report 
that they are regular readers of a 
writer or columnist, and most of these feel 
a strong personal attachment to him. 
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These are only the highlights of the study, 
the results of which will be presented to 
groups of advertising men in leading cities 
throughout the country. 

This is one of two newspaper studies spon- 
sored by the six member companies of the 
Newsprint Information Committee which 
produce about 40 percent of Canada's news- 
print output. Douglas W. Ambridge, presi- 
dent of the Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd., 
who is current chairman of the Newsprint 
Information Committee, said that they are 
putting up approximately $100,000 for these 
studies, because they feel it is to the interest 
of newsprint producers to work closely with 
their prime customer in helping to maintain 
and better the newspapers“ 
position. 

Headquarters of the committee are at 150 
East 42d Street, New York City. 


An On-the-Go Vice President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the team of 
President Kennedy and Vice President 
Jounson—the merger of Boston and 
Austin—is a fine example of how the 
President and Vice President of this 
Nation can operate smoothly and effi- 
ciently for the national interest. 

There were some who were quick to 
say the combination of Kennedy and 
JOHNSON would not work. I am pleased 
to say that from the first days of the 
Democratic Convention in 1960—and 
even earlier—I felt this was an unbeat- 
able team at the polls and in the White 
House. After a full year of this team- 
work, it has been proven that indi- 
vidually and together they serve ably 
and well and both have done much to 
advance the interest of this country and 
the free world. 

Their close association and the large 
amount of responsibility that the Presi- 
dent has placed in the Vice President 
is clearly indicated by an excellent article 
by Cecil Holland which appeared in the 
Sunday Star. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the article in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

JOHNSON KEEPS ON THE GO AS PRESIDENT'S 
No. 1 Man 
(By Cecil Holland) 

A few weeks ago Vice President JOHNSON 
was jogging over his Texas ranch when he 
was overtaken by a telephone message. 

President Kennedy was calling from Palm 
Beach, Fla. He wanted the Vice President 
to join him, Secretary of Defense McNamara, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff in a final re- 
view of the 1963 defense budget. Soon the 
Vice President was.on the way. 

Last August he was sitting with the ailing 
Speaker Sam Rayburn when the President 
called. It was a critical period in the con- 
tinuing Berlin crisis and the President 
wanted Mr. Jonnson to fly there. The West 
Berliners, it had been decided, needed a boost 
to their morale and reassurances that the 
United States was standing firm. 
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SEEN EFFECTIVE MISSION 


The next night after a round of confer- 
ences at the White House, the Vice President 
took off. He regards this as one of the most 
effective missions he has performed for the 
President. 

Such assignments have become common- 
place in the Vice President's life on the New 
Frontier. 

As the Kennedy administration moves into 
its second year, the President and Vice Presi- 
dent appear to have developed a close work- 
ing relationship. They describe it repeatedly 
as a partnership. 

Some people, who haye wondered how the 
Vice President would adjust to the role of 
second man after years of bossing the Senate, 
have suggested that Mr. JOHNSON was show- 
ing signs of restlessless in his new job. 

Mr. JOHNSON brushes aside such comments 
as idle gossip. “I don't know anybody who 
could enjoy life more than I do,” he tells his 
friends, “or be more occupied,” 


AMONG BUSIEST YEARS 


The first year in the new administration, 
he says has been one of the busiest in his 
life. At the behest of the President he 
traveled 75,000 miles outside the United 
States and visited 14 foreign countries. 

His office estimates that the Vice President 
has made more than 250 speeches, 43 of them 
major ones. He has represented the Presi- 
dent at many events and ceremonies, in this 
country and abroad. Social and other en- 
gagements take the Vice President out near- 
ly every night when he is not éntertaining 
at home in line with his desire “to try to 
show up at some of the places and take & 
little of the load off of the man.” 

Associates of the President and the Vice 
President say their relationship has been 
a smooth one. The President has praised 
Mr. Jounson from time to time as the most 
effective Vice President the country has ever 
had. 

CLOSE RELATIONSHIP 

A close relationship began developing right 
after the election. As President-elect, MT. 
Kennedy called Mr. Jonnson to Palm Beach 
to consult with him about the new admin- 
istration and members of the Cabinet with- 
out asking him, however, to approve those 
he eventually named. 

When Mr. Kennedy decided he did not 
want to sit on the Space Council, the law 
was changed at his instance and the Vice 
President was named in his place. In many 
other ways the President has given expres- 
sion to making the Vice Presidency some- 
thing more than figurehead or ceremonial 
office. - 

For his part, the Vice President offers ad- 
vice only when asked, and he sees his role 
as working as closely as possible with the 
President in carrying out the administra- 
tion's program. “It is one thing to be 3 
pilot,” he remarks to friends, and another 
thing to be the copilot.” 

In addition to his trip to Berlin the Vice 
President considers his work as Chairman 
of the President's Commission on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunities and his round-the- 
world mission which took him to India and 
Pakistan as the other highlights of his first 
year in office. 


AGREEMENTS OBTAINED 


Under his direction the commission has 
obtained pledges of nondiscrimination from 
companies employing more than 3 million 
workers. Before the currént year ends the 
Vice President expects to have signed agree- 
ments from other companies including the 
automotive industry employing 1.3 million 
more. 

The trip to southeast Asia, undertaken at 
the President's request, was for the purpose 
of negotiating agreements to strengthen de- 
Tenses against communism, 
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An unexpected byproduct of this mission 
was the Vice President's meeting with 
Bashir Ahmed and an invitation for the 
Pakistani camel driver to visit the United 
States as his guest. 

WEARS MANY HATS 

The Vice President wears five or six hats, 
including advising the Peace Corps. 

In 1 recent week he was called to the 
White House on 5 separate days. At a 
luncheon there for Democratic leaders he 
Said the merger between Boston and Austin 
was the last Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy had allowed, The President repeated 
the comment at the Democratic fundraising 
dinner that night and added “it has been 
One of the most successful.” 

Since this is a decisive legislative year for 
the administration, the Vice President may 
not be doing as much traveling as last year. 
But no one can say “This fellow,“ the Vice 
President says, “wants everybody around him 
to earn his salary.” 


The Peace Corps in Ghana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Defender news- 
Paper, under recent date, by Enoc P. 
Waters, one of the outstanding news- 
Papermen of our time. 

The substance of the article confirms 
my conviction that the organization 

as the Peace Corps has done and 

will continue to do an outstanding serv- 

ice in the area of better understanding 

between people of the United States and 

ae officials and the people where they 
rve, 

In addition thereto, this exceptionally 
fine corps of young people will revitalize 
the principle that all of us are in truth 
dur brother's keeper. 

Guana’s Peace CORPS Heap EXPECTS 
EXPANSION TO 200 
(By Enoc P. Waters) 

While a rash act by a naive American girl 
had excitable Nigerian students looking for 
Sinister motives behind the Peace Corps, 50 
Other youthful volunteers in nearby Ghana 
Were quietly demonstrating how effective the 
Controversial Peace Corps program can be. 

elphia-born George Carter, obvi- 
ously pleased with the success of the Peace 
Corps he directs here, glowed over 
requests for 70 more volunteers and reported 
he expects that their ranks will swell to 300 

the end of 1962. 

5 Like its counterpart in Nigeria, the group 
tre is composed cf secondary school teach- 
ers. most of them fresh out of college. 
Mr. Carter's contingent which got an open- 
arm reception when it arrived in August, 
Quickly adjusted immediately and buckled 
down to its classroom tasks, 
1 e 29 young men and 21 young women, 
neluding two married couples (one of which 
1 joined together in holý wedlock while 

Was here, with Mr. Carter giving the bride 
way) and two Negroes are spread out thin 
Over 27 villages, towns, and cities in 33 
Schools over a 180,000-mile area. 

As typical of America as hotdogs and 
baseball, they come from 14 widely scattered 
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States, all types of family backgrounds, 
worship God in many different ways and were 
educated at schools as widely different as 
Harvard and West Texas Teachers College. 

But in one thing all their differences be- 
come meaningless, their mission: to fill a 
vold by sharing their knowledge with others 
less advantaged, It’s not greatly rewarding 
financially ($38 per week plus $75 per month 
banked for them at home) but it is hand- 
somely enriching in experience. 

Living intimately among a people with a 
differont cultural heritage and in many cases 
far off the beaten track they'll emerge in 
2 years smarter in the ways of Africa than 
many of today’s so-called experts. 

And, having to devise many of the teach- 
ing alds available at home and revise many 
of the methods they learned to suit the 
peculiarities of the people and the area, 
they'll also wind up much more resourceful. 

So the rapport that has been established 
between the two groups—the American and 
the African—is mutually beneficial, each en- 
riching the other. 

Carter, who studied toward a doctorate in 
philosophy at Lincoln University, Penn- 
sylvania, and Harvard, is a 5-year traveler 
in Africa and Asia, worked with the Ameri- 
ean Society for African Culture, the World 
Assembly of Youth, and as a consultant on 
Africa and Asin before joining the Peace 
Corps. 

Here with his French wife and two chil- 
dren, his job is that of shepherd to a flock 
of youthful (average age: 24) idealists. Their 
teaching assignments, their classroom duties, 
their housing, and their pay are all the re- 
sponsibilities of the Ghana Government. 

Mr. Carter will mediate any differences that 
might arise between the neophyte teachers 
and their employers (none has arisen), is 
responsible for their off-duty conduct (all 
good so far), and looks after their general 
welfare (like expediting the return home of 
a youth whose father died). 

Though his headquarters is in Accra, Mr. 
Carter spends more than a third of his time 
visiting the schools where the volunteers 
teach, and trying to provide for them some 
of the tools they need to do an effective job. 

Starting his rounds in September, he com- 
pleted the circuit recently when he delivered 
a jeep to Ray Spriggs of West Chester, Pa., 
one of the two Negro teachers, who had to 
trudge 16 miles a day back and forth to his 
classroom. (The other is Ophelia DeLaine 
of New York City.) 

Since Richard and Antoinette Port were 
husband and wife when they came here, Mr. 
Carter saw to it that they got assignments 
in the same school. 

He had no such problem in the case of 
Lucille Carmichael who married Thomas Mil- 
ler, an American eontract teacher, at the 
same school where she was assigned. But 
as a matter of routine he had to approve 
the marriage, and at the couple’s invitation 
gave the bride away. 

The Ghana contingent was the first to go 
into action in a foreign field and indications 
are that it is setting the pace for all the 
others through its warm acceptance, its ef- 
fective accomplishment and the urgent re- 
quests of the Ghana Government for more 
of the same. 


Whet's the Secret? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mrs. BOLTON: Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
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following editorial from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of January 29, 1962: 
WHAT'S THE SECRET? 


Representative JoHN E. Moss, Democrat, 
California, as chairman of the House Goy- 
ernment Operations Committee, has been in- 
sisting that the Federal Government should 
tell the people what's going on. As a foe of 
the coverup, he uncovered a peach of a case 
of stupidity recently when he found out the 
Peace Corps was entitled to classify its docu- 
ments. 

This means the Peace Corps has a Presi- 
dential order allowing it to hide reports and 
records on the ground they are top secret. 
R. Sargent Shriver, Corps chief and brother- 
in-law of the President, had the gall to claim 
this order was necessary because the Corps 
conducts negotiations with foreign govern- 
ments. 

Nonsense. The Peace Corps is an idealistic 
organization, mostly of young collegians who 
aren't quite missionaries, nor are they point 
4 engineers. They have volunteered to help 
underdeveloped countries catch up with the 
20th century and the top secret billing is 
absurd. More power to Representative Moss 
as he battles to clear away the unnecessary 
iron curtains in Washington which separate 


‘the people from their own Government. 


Breakdown in West Virginia of the Kerr- 
Mills Federal Medical Assistance Pro- 
gram for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
over the weekend the Washington Post 
and Times Herald published two articles 
by its able Welfare Reporter, Eve Ed- 
strom, on the breakdown in West Vir- 
ginia of the Kerr-Mills Federal medical 
assistance program for the aged. Once 
again, Mr. Speaker, we have an illus- 
tration of the inadequacy of this pro- 
gram as a response to the urgent need 
to provide a sound comprehensive pro- 
gram of medical and hospital benefits 
for the retired. 

Piecemeal legislation is inadequate. 
Mrs. Edstrom's articles show this 
through the West Virginia experience. 
Several weeks ago I introduced in the 
Record an article in an Oregon Labor 
newspaper, showing the pitiful inade- 
quacy of the Kerr-Mills approach as it 
is applied in my home State of Oregon. 
I am certain that the program as it 
operates, or perhaps better as it does 
not operate in other States adds further 
evidence that the Kennedy administra- 
tion's recommendations in this field 
should be enacted this session. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
these two articles be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp: 

West VIRGINIA MEDICAL Procram REFLECTS 
Wioer Issues 

(This is the first of two articles on how 
the Medical Assistance for the Aged pro- 
gram is working out in West Virginia. 
Material for the articles was gatered from 
official records and interviews.) 
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(By Eve Edstrom) 


Medical assistance for the aged has de- 
veloped a jaded reputation in West Virginia, 
the State which has had the longest exper- 
ience with the program. 

In fact, the majority of West Virginia's 
doctors and hospitals deserted the program 
in December when their fees were cut back 
because the State ran into financial 
difficulties. 

By January 23, the doctors had returned 
to the fold but only after these events 
occurred. 

Increasing national attention was being 
focused on reports that some doctors and 
hospitals had abused the program. 

Reports of the aged being shunted from 
hospital to hospital and doctor’s office to 
doctor's Office in search of needed medical 
care were growing in volume. 

The president of the West Virginia State 
Medical Association, Dr. D. E. Greeneltch, 
warned doctors that unless they rallied be- 
hind the program, President Kennedy’s 
health care plan for the aged under social 
security might pass this session of Congress. 

The doctor obtained a restoration of 
fees—while the number of aged who could 
benefit from the program remained cut in 
two. 

As part o fthe agreement which led to the 
restoration of fees, the doctors established 
committees to screen all invoices by doctors 
receiving MAA payments and “to discuss any 
problems arising from the operation of the 
p Cer 


rogram. 

The need for such committees became 
obvious early In January after West Virginia 
Welfare Commissioner W, Bernard Smith re- 
ported that: 

After a schedule of fees for the treatment 
and hospitalization of patients was agreed 
upon, some physicians and hospitals billed 
patients for amounts in excess of agreed- 
upon MAA charges. 

Example: The MAA program paid $831.60 
for the care of a 65-year-old patient in a 
Charleston hospital. When the patient was 
discharged, he received a bill for $619.03, 
which included some duplicated’ charges. 
After the patient's wife complained to wel- 
fare officials, the West Virginia Hospital As- 
sociation took steps to correct this. 

Because doctors received additional fees 
if drugs were injected, there appeared to 
be an abnormal spurt in the number of pa- 
tients who needed injections. 

Example: One doctor collected $17,000 for 
treating MAA patients during 1961. He has 
submitted another $5,000 in unpaid vouchers. 
An examination of these vouchers showed 
an overwhelming number of patients re- 
ceived either penicillin or dramamine. 

The fact that other charges could be added 
to the bill if medicine was prescribed, 
prompted some doctors to go into the drug- 
dispensing business. 

Example: One doctor was paid $1,300 for 
medicines in one month and another doctor 
prescribed so many medicines that one pa- 
tient would have had to take 143 pills dally 
to follow the doctor's orders. 


PRACTICES ISOLATED k 


Medical association spokesmen pointed out 
that such practices were isolated, were not 
condoned by the profession, and would be the 
subject of disciplinary action if proven true. 

Furthermore, the doctors countered with 
some charges of their own. They declared 
welfare officials were administering MAA too 
loosely and that eligibility qualifications for 
the program were too liberal. 

Despite the fact that the majority of West 
Virginia's aged have annual incomes of $1,500 
or less, they insisted that many of the aged 
who qualified for MAA benefits could afford 
to pay for their medical care. 

They cited instances of families who in- 
sisted on paying for private hospital rooms 
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and round-the-clock private nurses for aged 
relatives but then expected doctors to accept 
the MAA fees as full payment for services. 
They also said there were cases of aged 
patients who qualified themselves for MAA 
benefits by transferring cash assets to rela- 
tives. 
WHO-STRUCK-JOHN 

While some of the who-struck-John 
charges are irrelevant to the major issue of 
providing the best possible care to the aged 
who need it there are indications that West 
Virginia’s experience with MAA strongly 
supports congressional testimony given last 
July by Health, Education, and Welfare Sec- 
retary Abraham A. Ribicoff. 

At that time, Ribicoff said the Medical 
Assistance for the Aged program—known 
as the Kerr-Mills bill when it was enacted by 
Congress in the fall of 1960 to stave off social 
security financing of health care—had some 
built-in dangers. 

Any State which actually tried to meet the 
medical needs of the aged could go broke 
under the program, Ribicoff said. Further- 
more, he warned MAA could become a polit- 
ical football, with Republicans and Demo- 
crats trying to outdo each other in election 
years by promising increased medical 
benefits. 

POLITICAL FACTS 

Actually, financially depressed West Vir- 
ginia never would have become the first 
State in the Nation to adopt MAA if it had 
not been for the political facts of life as 
they existed in that State in the fall of 
1960. 

Just after Congress authorized open-end 
Federal matching grants to States for the 
program, West Virginia's Republican Gov. 
Cecil Underwood called a special session of 
the State's Democratic legislature. 

The session was set for October 3, one 
month before Underwood was to run against 
Democrat JENNINGS RANDOLPH for the U.S. 
Senate. 

SPECIAL SESSION 


In telegrams to all State legislators, Un- 
derwood said the special session was for 
the express purpose of permitting West Vir- 
ginla to take full advantage of the medical 
care program. 

The program is designed to help the aged 
who are not poor enough to qualify for pub- 
lic relief but do not have enough financial 
resources to pay for their medical and hospi- 
tal bills. Each State determines eligibility 
qualifications and the extent of benefits. 

RANDOLPH, who ultimately was successful 
jin the Senate race, warned legislators that 
they would be assuming an enormous finan- 
cial burden in adopting the program of bene- 
fits outlined by Underwood. 

He said Underwood was underestimating 
the cost of the program and it was not actu- 
ally as sound as financing health care under 
social security would be. Originally, the 
legislature was told the plan would cost $5 
per case but the actual cost was £67.70 per 
case. 

Underwood discounted RANDOLPH’S warn- 
ings and Arthur S. Flemming, then Health, 
Education, and Welfare Secretary in the 
Eisenhower administration, came to West 
Virginia to speak for the program. 

Democratic legislators were fearful of re- 
percussions from aged voters on election day. 
Many of them also believed Congress would 
enact social security financing of health care 
in 1961, making MAA a negligible supplemen- 
tary program for those who did not qualify 
for social security benefits. 

And so the legislature adopted the pro- 
gram for aged persons 65 or over who had 
net annual incomes of not more than $1,500. 
But they left it up to the former State wel- 
fare commissioner, an appointee of Under- 
wood, to establish other eligibility criteria 
and benefit schedules. 
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GENEROSITY PERILED WEST VIRGINIA MEDICAL 
Arm FOR AGED 
(Second of two articles) 
(By Eve Edstrom) 

For a poverty-stricken State, West Vir- 
ginia embarked on an extremely liberal 
medical assistance for the aged program in 
October 1960. 

Benefits for the aged who could not pay 
their medical bills were not as comprehen- 
sive as plans later adopted in Hawali, Massa- 
chusetts, and North Dakota. 

But in terms of payments to doctors and 
hospitals as well as eligibility qualifications 
for the aged, West Virginia's plan was rela- 
tively generous in contrast to other States. 

And it was these generous features that 
almost caused the plan's financial collapse 
last month, states West Virginia Welfare 
Commissioner W. Bernard Smith. 

Smith, an appointee of West Virginia's 
Democratic Governor, had no hand in estab- 
Usbing the criteria for the program. 


DESERTED PROGRAM 


And when he tried to cut back medical 
and hospital fees, doctors deserted the pro- 
grem which has been pushed by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association as the answer to 
coclal security financing of health care. 

When West Virginia became the first State 
to adopt the program, Republican Gov, Cecil 
Underwood was running for the U.S. Senate 
in opposition to Democratic candidate JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH. 

Original conservative estimates for the 
MAA program were shelved. Underwood's 
welfare commissioner established a program 
which permitted aged couples to qualify for 
benefits if their combined annual income did 
not exceed $3,000, their liquid assets were not 
more than $7,500, and their real property, ex- 
clusive of the homestead, was not valued in 
cxcess of $20,000. 

“This qualified practically everyone in the 
State, including aged doctors and aged news- 
paper reporters," Dr. D. E. Greeneltch, pres!- 
dent of the West Virginia Medical Associa- 
tion, said. 

Payment for medical services was based 
upon 75 percent of the Charleston Blue 
Shield plan. A $5 fee for house visits during 
the day and a $7 for night calls were allowed. 

This was $1 or $2 higher than fees paid to 
doctors treating patients on public relief. 
But the most marked discrepancies existed 
in. surgical payments. 


FORTY DOLLARS MAXIMUM FEE 


For example, under MAA, a doctor could 
be paid as high as $187.50 for surgery. But 
a $40 maximum surgical fee is allowed doc- 
tors treating relief clients. 

Similar discrepancies existed in payments 
to hospitals. For recipients of relief grants, 
hospitals are allowed 90 percent of cost up 
to a maximum of $20 a day. 

But under MAA, hospitals received 100 
percent of the average cost per patient per 
day. Thus, one hospital received $33.18 lu 
MAA funds for dally patient care. 7 

In many instances, the hospital payment 
rate was more liberal than that provided by 
private health Insurance plans. 

This led to charges that some hospitals, 
particularly those with empty beds in rural 
areas, were extending the hospital stay of 
MAA patients to the full 30 days allowed 
under the benefits schedule. 

Hospital association spokesmen deny this 
and note that doctors determine the length 
of a patient's hospital stay. Welfare officials 
quote statistics showing that the average 
hospitalization for MAA patients is 3 days 
longer than that of relief clients on general 
medical assistance rolls. 

Initially, the program appeared to get off 
to a slow start. In November 1960, only 46 
patients were treated, at a cost of $366 to 
West Virginia and $974 to the Federal Gov- 
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ernment under the matching formula, which 
lets Uncle Sam pick up 70 percent of the 
Medical tab. 


COSTS CLIMB 

But by November 1961, the monthly medi- 

dal outlay exceeded $500,000. Cases treated 
-Dumbered 10,305, at a cost of $370,611 to the 
Federal Government and $160,222 to West 
Virginia. 
By the end of November, the program 
cost more than $3 million and there was 
an estimated $1.5 million in outstanding 
Medical and hospital bills. (Doctors, hos- 
Pitals, and druggist have 90 days in which 
to submit bills.) 
that local funds for the program 
800n would run out, State Welfare Commis- 
Smith ordered a sharp curtailment of 
the program December 1. Actually, the cut- 
reduced the program to what had been 
originally to the legislators. 

If applicants had any real property, other 
their home, they were ineligible for 
ts. Limitations were placed on the 

amount of liquid assets an applicant could 
have. Such actions reduced the number of 
eligible persons by 50 percent. 

TWENTY DOLLARS PER DAY TOP 

Payments to hospitals were cut so that no 

hospital could receive more than $20 a day 
Patient care. Doctors were placed on the 
same fee schedule in effect for the treatment 
Of public relief clients. This meant no doc- 
could receive more than $40 for surgery. 
ermore, doctors were asked to sign 
Participating agreements which stated MAA 
Payments constituted total payments and 
the client will not be subjected to any addi- 


charges, 

In addition, the welfare department no 
longer allowed payments for drugs dispensed 
by doctors in counties where there was at 
least one drugstore, And payments to phar- 

were restricted to the manufacturer's 
pbolesale price plus a small service charge 
or each prescription. 

With the imposition of these restrictions, 

tors and hospitals boycotted the program. 
Eventually a few returned but as of January 
8, only 33 of 125 hospitals and 192 of more 
1,500 doctors were participating in the 


Although doctors and hospitals said no 
Reedy sick person was being denied treat- 
ment, a Beckley, W. Va., newspaper published 
& letter from à minister who charged that 
two hospitals and two doctors refused to 

t an ul woman who died the following 
day. Subsequent published accounts quoted 
a y funeral home director, whose ambu- 
lance driver had taken the woman to the 
hospitals, as saying that the two private hos- 
Pitals had instructed him to bring no more 

Patients for care. 
CHARGES IN CHARLESTON 

Another newspaper reader wrote the 
Charleston Gazette to tell how her mother- 

“law, blinded by cataracts in both eyes, 
sat been scheduled for surgery January 19 
— that on January 5 the hospital informed 

that welfare patients were not being 
accepted. 
tin ma * * © the other day that no one in 
tna: Country is denied medical aid because of 

bility to pay for it,” the reader said. “I 
ge Whoever made that statement could 

my mother-in-law. 

She sits day after day staring through 
— tless eyes, hoping for a door to open 
— her that is now closed. And day by. 

Y the cataracts are doing more damage.” 
ha ioner Smith asked all local direc- 

for documented cases of ill persons being 
pes care, 

© cited instances of patients dying after 
Salni refused care. One of these involved a 

Selchair case who couldn't breathe when 

ital admittance was sought. 
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Other directors said the aged 111 received 
care only after “a very sick patient had ap- 
plied to several sources.” And there were 
numerous reports that druggists were not 
filling prescriptions, even for a patient who 
“cries for something to relieve pain around 
the heart.” 8 

EXAGGERATION ALLEGED 

By January 10, funds available for other 
welfare programs were transferred to the 
MAA fund. Doctors contended the funds 
always had been available and that welfare 
Officials had exaggerated the financial crisis. 

By January 23 when Smith was called be- 
fore the State legislators to explain welfare 
difficulties, he announced that he had agreed 
to restore the former medical fee schedule 
and would not require doctors to sign the 
participating agreement. The doctors ended 
their boycott of the program. Similar agree- 
ments were being worked out with the hos- 

itals. 
z But Smith and his assistant commissioner, 
L. L. Vincent warned that restoration of the 
fees to doctors and hospitals may mean a 
further tightening of eligibility requirements 
for beneficiaries with fewer and fewer of 
the aged qualifying for care. 

Both Smith and Vincent state that the 
only humane and financially feasible way of 
meeting the health needs of the aged is 
through the social security system as pro- 
posed by President Kennedy. 

But neither hospital nor medical spokes- 
men agree. They say West Virginia’s exper- 
fence shows only that welfare officials were 
ill equipped to handle the program and that 
now it may be possible to work out some 
plan by which the Blue Cross or Blue Shield 
mechanism could be used to provide for MAA 
patients. 

Welfare Director Smith finds this ex- 
tremly strange. Prior to national announce- 
ments from the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the American Hospital Association 
concerning wider application of Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield plans for the aged, Smith 
said he was unable to interest local repre- 
sentatives of the plans in taking on the 
MAA clients. 


Bellamy Flag Award to Topeka, Kans; 
High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


or MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in 1953, 
Annapolis High School of Annapolis, 
Md., received the 12th annual Bellamy 
Flag Award, and last year a representa- 
tive of that school participated in the 
presentation ceremony at which the 20th 
annual award was made to Topeka High 
School of Topeka, Kans. The Mary- 
lander who participated in this event 
was Neil M. Brennan, president of the 
Annapolis High School Student Council. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of his address be printed in the Appendix 
of today’s RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I bring greetings from the State of Mary- 
land, the birthplace of our national anthem, 
and from Annapolis, its illustrious and his- 
torical capital. 
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Founded in 1649 and chartered in 1708, 
Annapolis has grown to national and inter- 
national prominence. 

It is the home of St. John's College, estab- 
lished in 1696, and now recognized as one of 
the Nation’s leading classics and fine arts 
centers of learning. Francis Scott Key, the 
author of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” was 
an alumnus of St. John's. 

Annapolis is also the home of the US, 
Naval Academy, established in 1845. 

Because it is the capital of Maryland, An- 
napolis is a noted political center and has 
played an important role in the Nation's 
affairs since early colonial days. 

Today Annapolis boasts of a prosperous 
seafood industry, a growing electronic in- 
dustry, and is one of the finest ports on the 
eastern seaboard, offering advantages in boat- 
ing, fishing, crabbing, and oystering. It is 
also the home of Annapolis High School. 

Annapolis High School, recipient of the 
Bellamy Award in 1953, is ranked scholas- 
tically as one of the highest in the State. 
Many prominent lawyers, doctors, and sci- 
entists haye attended our Annapolis High 
School. Dr. George Basil, a medical mis- 
sionary to China and now on the Johns 
Hopkins medical staff; Dr. Robert Bass, a 
Rhodes scholar was selected in 1960 as the 
Young Maryland Scientist of the Year; and 
Prof. Edward T. Heise, a member of the staff 
of the U.S, Naval Academy Foreign Language 
Department and the author of a French text- 
book now being used in our school, were all 
graduated from Annapolis High School. 

The f language courses at Annap- 
olis High include French, Latin, and Spanish, 
and next year we hope to add German. Our 
science courses of physics, chemistry, zoology, 
and biology are complemented by a $140,000 
science laboratory. Courses in mathematics 
include calculus and analytical geometry. 
We at Annapolis High are proud of our 
school, proud of our city, and proud of our 
State. 


What is the U.N. Worth? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
an outstanding editorial written by John 
McCormally of the Hutchinson News, 
Hutchinson, Kans. His views are genu- 
inely American, and serve to remind us 
that the United Nations is a worthwhile 
effort toward peace: 

WHAT Is THE U.N. WORTH? 

How popular is the United Nations in the 
United States? 

Barry GOLDWATER wants to write the U.N. 
off as a failure. So do many other spokes- 
men on the far right in this country and 
their strange bedfellows abroad, the Com- 
munists. 

But do the American people believe in the 
U.N.? Do they have faith in its future? 
Would the most vocal supporters of the U.N. 
put thelr money where their mouths are? 


worth of U.N. bonds being issued to help the 
U.N. out of financial difficulties. The pur- 
chase is being debated in Congress. Chances 
are it will be approved and the bonds will be 
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But how much more emphatic before the 
world would be this gesture of support if it 
were made directly—if our Government 
would authorize the U.N. to offer its bonds 
for sale directly to the American people in 
small enough denominations to allow nearly 
everyone to participate. 

It might backfire, of course, if Americans 
did not respond. But I believe they would. 
The bond issue, after all, is less than 60 
cents per person in the country. Even an 
imperfect effort for peace is worth that, 


More Farm Folly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy’s special message on agricul- 
ture is more notable for what it does 
not say than for what it does say. It 
raises more questions than it answers. 

The Nation's wheatgrowers will cer- 
tainly want to know much more than is 
set forth in the message about the de- 
tails of the program proposed for them. 
They will want to know, first, how much 
of a further reduction in wheat acreage 
they will be called upon to take. Will 
the national wheat acreage allotment be 
45 million acres, or 35 million or even 
25 million? The message does not 
specify. 

The President says that “marketing 
certificates would be used to assure grow- 
ers a price support level between 75 and 
90 percent of parity on the domestic al- 
lotment and up to 90 percent on the 
export allotment.” Thus, while the 
-range of flexibility in price supports for 
the domestic allotment is set forth, 
there is no indication as to how low 
supports for the export allotment might 
be dropped. The figure could, presum- 
ably, be set anywhere between 0 and 90 
percent of parity. 

I believe farmers will also want to 
know how much Government-owned 
wheat would be removed from inventory 
each year and dumped upon the mar- 
ket. The authority to do this could be 
used as a club to depress prices arti- 
ficially and thereby force farmers to 
divert additional acres from wheat pro- 
duction. 

Farmers will want to know more about 
the President’s proposal to establish a 
“mandatory acreage allotment on all 
feed grains.” Even the present feed 
grains plan is supposedly voluntary, al- 
though the Government has, in fact, 
saturated the market with its own hold- 
ings as a means of herding farmers into 
the program. Many farmers utilize on 
their own farms all of the féed which 
they produce. Mandatory feed grain 
production controls would, for these 
farmers, also become mandatory con- 
trols over their livestock operations. 

Implied in the section of the message 
relating to land utilization is the ulti- 
mate diversion of perhaps 50 million 
acres or more of cropland “to recrea- 
tional, aesthetic, and economic pur- 
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poses.” Farmers, I am sure, will want 
to know how many of them will be re- 
tired from agriculture under such a pro- 
gram. 

As the President noted, each year 1 
million people move from the farm to 
the city. If this rate is to be stepped 
up, perhaps underlying the administra- 
tion’s proposal to create a Department 
of Urban Affairs is the recognition that 
a new agency will be required to deal 
with the problems of displaced farmers. 


Fritz Kreisler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday, January 29, the music field lost 
an outstanding contributor with the 
death of Fritz Kreisler.. The passing of 
Mr. Kreisler, whom I was proud to have 
as a constituent, will be felt by the whole 
country. 

Fritz Kreisler’s contributions have 
brought richness, power, and grace to 
American music. Few, if any, have dem- 
onstrated the talent to equal that of 
Fritz Kreisler as a violinist and com- 


poser. 

A fine tribute to Mr. Kreisler by Mr. 
Harold C. Schonberg appeared in the 
New York Times on January 30 and I 
should like to insert it in the RECORD: 

Fritz KREISLER Stroop APART FROM THE 

MAINSTREAMS OF VIOLIN PLAYING 
(By Harold C. Schonberg) 

The art of Fritz Kreisler was unique, and 
among his colleagues he was unanimously 
considered the greatest violinist of the cen- 
tury. He was the product of no school, and 
was one of the most individual performing 
musicians in history, apparently having 
formed his style from the very beginning. 
His earliest recordings, made around the time 
of World War I, contain much the same ele- 
gance and aristocracy that one remembers of 
his playing from the 1930's. 

He was apart from the two mainstreams 
of 19th-century violin playing. The Paganini 
style, with its emphasis on technique and 
slam-bang virtuosity, was one. The classical 
school of Louis Spohr, continued by Joseph 
Joachim, was the other. 

Kreisler was neither a fiery virtuoso nor a 
classicist, though he had plenty of technique 
and could play Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Brahms with as much musicianship and 
knowledge as any classicist. 

Where he differed from all other violinists 
was in his charm, and in the sheer aristoc- 
racy of his musical conceptions. That aris- 
tocracy extended to his platform manner. 
There was something regal about Kreisler on 
the stage; and yet, without condescension, 
he could take the audience into his confi- 
dence and give each member the idea that 
he was playing for him and him alone. 

His tone was of unparalleled sweetness. 
Generally he used rather short bow strokes, 
with a pronounced but not too heavy 
vibrato. Above all violinists he had an in- 
fallible sense of rhythm and rubato. Rubato 
is the subtle alteration of rhythm without 
losing the basic metrical pulse of the music, 
and it was this use of rubato that lent such 
charm to Kreisler’s playing. 
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With his innate taste, he never distorted 
a musical phrase. His interpretations were 
natural, unforced, and glowing. Everything 
about his playing was natural. He once said 
that he practiced very little. Perhaps that 
is what lent the incredible spontaneity to his 
playing. 

When Kreisler stepped on stage to play a 
Mozart Concerto or a Beethoven Sonata, he 
seemed to be recreating the music, One 
would follow the printed page with growing 
amazement. Kreisler apparently did noth- 
ing that no other violinist did, yet he accom- 
plished results that none of them seemed to 
come near accomplishing. 

His playing went far above tone or tech- 
nique. There were in his day, and today also, 
violinists with bigger tones and more spec- 
tacular techniques. As always, it devolved 
to the man. 

As a musician, Kreisler had more of the 
imponderable elements that go into, great 
playing than any of his contemporaries. His 
conceptions reflected the charm and aristoc- 
racy of his nature—a charm that contained 
elements of the Vienna of Franz Josef's day, 
of Paris in the 1880's, of a more relaxed cen- 
tury and a more gracious way of doing 
things. 

And yet there was nothing dated about 
his playing. To his very last days on the 
concert stage he never could be called an 
anachronism, because his conceptions were 
so utterly musical, so completely lacking in 
eccentricity, and so convincing on their own 
terms. There was not a living violinist who 
did not bow to Kreisler as a master. 

As a composer he wrote what might be 
described as transfigured salon music, If 
the test of music is longevity, Kreisler's mu- 
sic bids fair to be immortal. He would have 
been the last to claim that his “Liebesleid,” 
“Liebesfreud," "Schoen Rosmarin,” and 
“Caprice Viennois“ were tremendous intel- 
lectual contributions to music. But they 
are as good as anything written in that 
genre, they have given great pleasure to mil- 
lions, and they will be played as long as 
there are violinists who can lift a bow. 

And thus at least one aspect of Kreisler 
will live on, even though his playing will 
only be a faded memory on a handful of 
old phonograph records. But even that 
memory will be cherished, for through those 
records comes a measure of the essence, frag- 
rance, charm, and purity that went to make 
up a Fritz Kreisler. 


Naming the Airport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, tradi- 
tionally letters to the editors of our news- 
papers have been a forum for the Ameri- 
can public. Iread these letters faithfully 
because they usually are enlightening 
and they indicate what is foremost in 
the minds of the people. 

This morning, Mr. Speaker, a short 
letter was published in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald. This letter, 
written by Mary McD. Brouse, of Charles 
Town, W. Va., concerns the naming of 
the airport under construction to serve 
the Nation’s Capital City. I agree with 
what she has to say, and under leave to 
extend my remarks include it in the 
RECORD: 


1962 


NAMING THE AIRPORT 

I was grieved to read that the great name 
Of John Foster Dulles may be dropped from 
the airport named for him. He certainly 
gave heart and soul to his country and 
should not be forgotten so soon. 

Are we imitating the Russians and 
to obliterate the names of those who do not 
agree with the present status? 

Mary McD. Brovse. 
Cuartes Town, W. Va. 


Rural Radio Threatened 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or — 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


i Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
fave to extend my remarks in the 
CORD, I would like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues what could be 
a crippling blow to the voice of rural 
America. The Federal Communications 
mmission is at the moment consider- 

& proposition which could forever 

ce that voice as we have known it for 

© past generation or more. If the 

Commission acts to still this voice, there 

t be a great void in the lives of the 
arm citizens of the United States. 

I refer, Mr, Speaker, to FCC Docket 
14419, a proposal to amend rule 3.87, 
q with the so-called daytime only 
or daylight broadcasters in this country. 

e idea fs to limit these broadcasters to 

Period from official sunup to official 

Sundown each day. 

11 T am deeply disturbed by this proposi- 
On because it will affect the everyday 
ves of many thousands of my constitu- 

€nts, and will affect hundreds of thou- 

Sands of others who have chosen to live 

Our rural areas. These are the men 
and women who have plunged their roots 
dard. not only into the soil of our Nation, 

t into its history and its future as well. 

The farm citizens and residents of 

somewhat isolated communities 

}2roughout the country, do not have the 

nefit of early morning delivery of a 
u newspaper, In large part they 

ust depend for early-morning news on 

x e local radio stations which are dedi- 
ated to strictly localized service. These 

tions operate on low power for the 

Most part and serve as their primary 

— area a very limited community. 

5 Suse their market area is so limited 

whine they must perform services 

ch are not performed and cannot be 
ormed by other radio stations across 
country—or even in cities located 

Close to them. 

N farm families in our State of 

told ate have written to me and have 

d me that they depend for their daily 

as well as for general world 

news and entertainment on these local 
daylight broadcasting stations. The 
eke Morning weather reports are of 
tal concern to every farmer. He must 

Ow, for example, how much rain has 
8 and how much is likely to fall in 

© area immediately surrounding his 
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farm and between his farm and the near- 
est town or the nearest main highway. 
He cannot afford, through lack of this 
knowledge, to mire his truck or other 
equipment in the mud. His knowledge 
must be precise and it must be strictly 
localized. 

Although every major radio station in- 
cludes in its coverage area and farm ter- 
ritory some market information, this in- 
formation usually deals with Chicago 
or Kansas City quotations. This is mate- 
rial of importance to all farmers: Equal- 
ly important, however, is precise knowl- 
edge about market conditions in his im- 
mediate area. The major radio stations 
just do not have time to provide the 
market quotations for every small mar- 
ket across America and, so, the farmer is 
without this vitally needed information 


~ unless he can, during the early morning 


hours, listen to a local radio station. 

Again, in many hundreds of cases, the 
only local radio station is a daytime- 
only station. 

Residents in small towns across the 
country also gear their daily lives to the 
information which they can get only 
through their local radio stations. In 
many of these communities there are 
weekly newspapers or afternoon dailies. 
However, the morning papers must come 
from some distant point and contain lit- 
tle that is strictly local in the way of 
news. 

Likewise, radio stations located in 
some distant city do not have the time to 
devote to the local happenings in some 
small town in Nebraska. Let me cite an 
example—just one of many. In McCook, 
Nebr., there are daytime-only stations 
which provide local news, weather re- 
ports, and other information. The full- 
time stations, to which the people can 
listen with the greatest ease, are located 
in Denver, New Orleans, and Oklahoma 
City. 

It would be impossible for these sta- 
tions to provide a list of parent-teacher 
workshops that might be planned for 
McCook that morning, or some meeting 
at the Red Willow County courthouse 
which might be of extreme importance 
in McCook but would not create a ripple 
in Denver, New Orleans, or Oklahoma 
City. Obviously; they must depend in 
large part—particularly for last-minute 
changes—on the loca] stations to provide 
them with this type of information. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am well aware of 
the engineering problems involved in the 
postsunset hours. Interference mounts 
rapidly during the minutes immediately 
after sunset and continues at a high level 
until about midnight. From midnight 
on, there is a sharp decline in the amount 
of interference which a midwestern or 
western radio station can make in the 
operation of any station to the east of it. 
In fact, in the hour or two immediately 
preceding sunrise, the only possible sta- 
tions where interference would be any 
serious factor at all would be those sta- 
tions in the same time zone with the day- 
light broadcaster. 

This matter has been before the Com- 
mission for many years. Dozens of these 
daylight broadcasters have had their 
licenses for decades, and they have been 
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renewed from time to time by the Com- 
mission. Never, until now, has the ques- 
tion of interference in the presunrise 
hours been such that the Commission 
has refused to renew the licenses of these 
stations on a broad scale. 

In Nebraska alone there are some 15 
such daylight stations outside of urban 
Omaha which would be affected directly 
should the Commission deny them the 
right to the airwaves prior to actual sun- 
rise. Many of these stations are old-line 
stations. One, I can cite, WJAC, Nor- 
folk, Nebr., has had a license as a day- 
light station for some 40 years. There 
are many. others which have served the 
public for a great length of time. 

Under existing rules, these stations, or 
at least many of them, have the right to 
open as early as 4am. They do, how- 
ever, have to close down at sunset, but 
at least can provide the kind of early- 
morning broadcasting service needed and 

appreciated. 

These stations depend, in large part, 
upon this early morning service for their 
operating revenues. I have been told by 
one station manager that if his station 
is cutback to sunrise-sunset operations, 
it will cost his station some 132 hours of 
broadcast time monthly. He estimates 
that this will immediately lower by 20 
percent the revenue of this station and 
because of this, his station will no longer 
be able to provide early morning service 
and thus attract the early morning farm 
audience. Therefore, conservatively it 
will amount to a further 10 percent cut 
in revenue because once an audience is 
lost, it is almost impossible to regain it. 

All of this will mean, I am afraid, that 
his station will have to cut its staff by 
about 25 percent. This staff cut will 
mean a further reduction in the amount 
of service the station can provide, and 
the circle gets more and more vicious, 

This is the story of just one radio sta- 
tion. It applies, as well, to stations 
throughout the country. It will be re- 
peated time and time again across our 
land unless the Commission sees fit to 
follow the history and the tradition of 
the past and allow these broadcasters to 
retain their present operating hours. 

Mr. Speaker, unless they are allowed 
to continue providing this service and 
through that service receive a normal, 
fair, and reasonable revenue, these sta- 
tions one by one will go off the air. The 
voice of rural America will be stilled— 
all Americans will be the losers. 


Is This Trip Necessary? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mrs, BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, of January 29, 
1962, carried a very timely editorial con- 
cerning the forthcoming world tour of 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the editorial as follows: 
Is THIS TRIP NECESSARY? 


Robert F. Kennedy, Attorney General of 
the United States and younger brother of 
the President, soon will be of on a world 
junket. Thus he joins, unofficially, the al- 
ready bulging corps of diplomats charged 
with keeping the President informed on 
situations around the globe. 

Not only does the trip imply the President 
doesn't have confidence in his appointed 
diplomats but young Bobby's trek gives the 
impression the United States, internally, is 
in great shape—such great shape that the 
head law man can take time out to size up 
the rest of the world and straighten out the 
kinks. This is contrary to what Bobby has 
been shouting for the past year. He has 
been pleading for tougher laws and more 
power to combat interstate crime. He has 
said that things are in a mess, crimewise, in 
our country. ; 

There is tradition of a minor league variety 
in sending a President's brother on oversea 
missions because former President Eisen- 
hower sent Milton Eisenhower to Latin 
America as an emissary and factfinder. But 
Milton wasn't a Cabinet officer with definite 
responsibilities in the internal affairs of the 
country. Bobby Kennedy is so charged. 
Milton Eisenhower wasn't spectacularly suc- 
cessful in his mission and we don't expect 
anything else from Bobby. 

We wonder what Bobby can find out in 
Europe, Africa, Asia, the Middle East, the Far 
East that Ave, Chester, Soapy, or any of the 
other traveling specialists couldn't uncover 
and we wonder if this trip, no matter who 
pays for it, really is necessary? 


Private Initiative Creates a Healthy 
Economy With More Jobs and a Bet- 
ter Living for All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in spite of 
the fuzzy economic plans of the Presi- 
dent's économic advisers, the only way 
we can build a healthy economy, create 
more jobs, and continue to give our peo- 
ple the highest standard of living in the 
world, is to unleash the full power of 
private enterprise. Government cannot 
create wealth or prosperity. Only a free 
people, allowed to operate in a free so- 
ciety with sufficient reward for risk and 
initiative can maintain prosperity. 
Along this line the following editorial 
from the Dallas Morning News offers 
some pertinent thinking: 

No Prortrs, No PROGRESS 


Will profits of corporations, before taxes, 


total $56.5 billion in 1962, one-fifth higher 
than last year? Businessmen would like to 
think so, though few are so optimistic. 
This increase is assumed by the Kennedy 
administration which counts largely on these 
profits for more tax revenue to finance more 
spending. 

Taxes, however, are one of the biggest 
detriments to the very business expansion 
and corporate profits that Government must 
have for tax income. a 

“Our present tax system places an enor- 
mous drag on our economy,” Walter E. 
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Hoadley, vice president and treasurer of 
Armstrong Cork Co., told a conference of 
American Bankers Association in Chicago, 

Unless the tax system is modified soon, 
he continued, “to strengthen incentive and 
reward risktaking, the much-desired speedup 
in our national growth rate may be farther 
away than any of us like to think, 

“We must allow the most powerful growth 
incentive our system provides—profits—to 
stimulate more innovations.” 

What profits do to help everyone was em- 
phaslzed recently by Roger M. Blough, 
United States Steel Corp, board chairman. 

Calling profits ‘‘the tonic and energizer of 
our economic lifestream,” he cited an 
analysis of the 10-year employment record 
of 50 large firms. The 25 most profitable 
enterprises had increased employment by 20 
percent. In the same years, the 25 least 
profitable firms reduced employment almost 
10 percent. 

Business must provide jobs and tools for 
13,500,000 new employees in the next decade. 
Investment of $20,000 per worker is neces- 
sary, which means that additional capital 
investment of $270 billion must be provided 

by industry. But in 1950, corporate profits 
after taxes amounted to 9 percent of na- 
tional income; by 1960 they had dropped to 
3% percent. 

For progress, there must be opportunity 
to profit. This is true of the farmer, who 
can grow in size and efficiency only if he 
has incentive and means to buy land and 
tools. It is true of small business, even 
more than of the larger industry. Most of 
all, the Federal Government must have 
profitmaking private enterprise, retaining a 
fair share of those profits, as the essential 
foundation for national strength and 
growth. 

Profits today are viewed with suspicion 
by too many Americans. There is nothing 
wrong with profits—and many things right 
with them. -Profits should be popular, for 
profits are the sparkplug that keeps private 
enterprise functioning. And private enter- 
prise makes the United States strong. 


This Will Bear Watching 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include a column by Mr. Tom Griffin, 
editor and publisher of the Ramona 
Sentinel. Mr. Griffin points up the dan- 
gers of the continued delegation of 
power of the executive department. 
Mr. Griffin is a Democrat, but is not 
dazzled by the administration's grab for 
unlimited power: 

Tas WILL BEAR WATCHING 

President Kennedy is asking Congress to 
grant him authority to increase or decrease 
income tax rates, as a method to control re- 
cession or inflation. In my opinion, to give 
the Chief Executive this scepter of power 
would be to perpetrate a perilous encroach- 
ment into the rights of citizens to govern 
themselves. 

Traditionally, there has been a militant 
resistance to Presidential intrusion into 
congressional taxing power. Mr, Kennedy 
seeks to soften this opposition with a new 
formula he hopes will be acceptable. 


January 31 


The President believes that it takes too 
much time to push tax legislation through 
Congress under the present system, which 
requires writing a bill, providing hearings, 
balloting, etc. Kennedy is correct in as- 
suming that congressional tax legislation 13 
sometimes tedious to an administration “in 
a hurry.” The fact that the President 
wishes to save time is commendable. But to 
abscond with the citizens’ rights to govern 
themselyes through their congressional rep- 
resentatives to save time is a tragic departure 
from representative government, and should 
be resisted assiduously by Congressmen and 
the individual at home. 

The Office of President of United States 
was never conceived as a station of monar- 
chial power. The requested new power to 
manipulate taxes; the subtle grouping to- 
gether of governmental agencies; the effort 
to unify the armed services under one au- 
thority; the plans to control welfare, educa- 
tion, and medicine, and other schemes to 
bypass traditional procedures, to eliminate 
the delays and exasperations confronting the 
President, if more convenient to him are ex- 
tremely dangerous to our constitutional gov- 
ernment and they presume the infallibility 
of the President. To be sure, the smoothest- 
running governments today are the totali- 
tarian socialist. These governments have 
succeeded in eliminating all opposition and 
redtape confronting the dictator's pro- 
grams—programs in which the citizens’ 
opinions are not sought. It would be most 
convenient to the President to bypass con- 
gressional procedures altogether, but would 
be disastrous to the Nation. We must with- 
hold such power from him. 

Though right or wrong, the Chief Execu- 
tive has plans which he intends to carry out. 
To hold the reins of the economy in his 
hands, to manipulate business by his raising 
or lowering of taxes is to presume that the 
free enterprise economy of the United States 
is now devoid of vitality, and unable to right 
itself under conditions of fluctuation. It 
presumes also, that fluctuation in the 
economy, seasonal or otherwise, is evil. It 
refutes the idea that economic fluctuation 
inspires rededication by this Nation’s busi- 
ness people, which in turn promotes. effi- 
ciency, better products, keener competition, 
and attitudes attuned more to future plan- 
ning. 

The tax control plan, in my opinion, can 
be the steppingstone to eventual adminis- 
trative control of commerce and of the whole 
economy—socialism exemplified. 


All-American Canal Study Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, as a pro- 
ponent for the construction of an All- 
American Canal, linking Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario, I wholeheartedly concur 
with the recommendation made by the 
Army Corps of Engineers that a detailed 
survey should be made. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Buffalo Cour- 
ier-Express, Buffalo, N.Y., dated Janu- 
ary 16, 1962, in support of this 
recommendation: 

ALL-AMERICAN CANAL Srupy NEEDED 

The door to further examination of the 
feasibility of building a canal through the 


Frontier on the American side to 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario has been 
open by the Army Corps of Engineers. 
now up to various interests here and 
in the United States to press for 
un appropriation of Federal funds to finance 
& detailed survey of the proposal. 

Preliminary studies by the Buffalo District 
Office of the Corps of Engineers have deter- 
Mined that a detailed survey report on the 
all-American route is warranted. It is esti- 
mated that the study would cost about $2 
Million 


Mindful that many years passed without 
any substantial appropriation of funds for 
provement of Buffalo Harbor after the 
economic feasibility of its development had 
n established, we think it is imperative 
t western New York interests allow no 
grass to grow under their feet in besieging 
Congress for an appropriation for the canal 
Study if hopes to capitalize fully on the sea- 
Way's construction are to be realized. The 
Niagara Frontier had a long history of op- 
Position to the seaway based on the opinion 
that it would be economically injurious to 
the area since traffic to and from Lake Erie 
Would pass via the Welland Canal in Canada. 
A modern passage on the American side 
clearly would be a boon to seaway shipping 
and would put Buffalo and the surrounding 
area directly on the big shipping map of 
the “Nation’s fourth seacoast,” 


Decade of Change on Great Lakes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, over the 
bast decade, the Nation has experienced 
extensive changes in its transportation 


This is particularly true of water- 
borne traffic on the Great Lakes. 

A major factor, of course, has been 
the development and completion of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway—a passageway for 
deep-sea vessels into the hinterlands of 
the continent. 

As a result, the Great Lakes region is 
now becoming America’s fourth sea- 
Coast. As yet, however, we have not 
Undertaken the necessary changes in our 

nsportation programs and policies to 
take full advantage of shipping oppor- 
Unities on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 


A major deficiency is the lack of U.S. 
flag vessels on the lakes. 

Action is needed now, in my judg- 
Ment, to revise shipping—especially 
Subsidization policiles—to enable US. 
Carriers to profitably handle Great 
Takes traffic, to obtain fair treatment in 

lation to Federal policies for Atlantic 
wae and Pacific coasts, and to complete 

th foreign- flag shipping. 

Recently, Harry C. Brockel, port di- 
3 of Milwaukee, Wis., and member 
K the Advisory Board of the St. Law- 
Phases Seaway Development Corporation, 
lished an informative article in the 

ernment-Private publication. 
ting constructively upon major 
of the developing problems— 

Great Lakes transportation in the last 
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decade, I ask unanimous consent to have 

the article printed in the Appendix of 

the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DECADE OF CHANGE ON GREAT Lakes—ST. 
LAWRENCE SEAWAY CONTRIBUTED TO TRANS- 
FORMATION IN SHIP TRANSPORTATION ON 
INLAND WATERWAYS 

(By Harry C. Brockel) 

Depending on regional viewpoint, the St. 

Lawrence Seaway has been described as an 


‘economic boondoggle or as an economic 


miracle. It is recognized as an engineering 
achievement of the first magnitude, captur- 
ing the falling water of the Great Lakes for 
power purposes, and opening a new naviga- 
tion route to the very heart of a continent, 
lifting huge lake and ocean ships more than 
600 feet between salt and fresh water. 

There is another impact, however, which is 
increasingly engaging the attention of the 
shipping world and which will undoubtedly 
cause furrowed brows in the Maritime 
Administration and in the committees of 
Congress dealing with the American mer- 
chant marine and domestic transportation. 
This is the combined impact of the seaway 
and of modern transportation technology on 
the ships of the Great Lakes fleet. 

Ten years ago, the lake freighters of US. 
registry engaged in the bulk cargo trades on 
the Great Lakes numbered 266, with a single- 
trip carrying capacity of 2,635,000 gross tons. 
In 1960, the U.S. fleet on the Lakes had 
dropped to 229 ships, with a single-trip 
carrying capacity of 1,765,000 tons. The 
Canadian segment of the Great Lakes fleet 
continued to expand, and in 1960 represented 
28 percent of lake fleet capacity, the largest 
proportion in history. 

The story of the Great Lakes fleet is much 
the same story as automation in industry— 
large numbers of small, slow, obsolete units 
being replaced by relatively few, large, and 
fast units. 

A medium-size ore vessel with a capacity 
of 10,000 tons per trip would require 7 days 
to make the round trip from Lake Superior 
to a Lake Erie tron ore port, with a crew 
of 33 to 36 men. The modern supercarriers 
which have entered the trade in recent years 
will carry 25,000 tons per trip, will cruise at 
18 knots, will make the round trip In 5 days 
and will require no more crew than the unit 
It is displacing, 

MANPOWER SAVINGS 


Again, the comparison with automation 
in industry: The slow, 10,000-ton capacity 
ship will use about 230 man days per voyage 
to move 10,000 tens of ore; the 25,000-ton 
carrier can do the job with 175 man days. 
This is the inevitable answer in the Great 
Lakes trade to ships costing $8 million to 
build and operated by $400 per month deck 
hands. 

With 75 ships retired during 1961, and 
only a handful of new supercarriers enter- 
ing the trade, it is obvious that some per- 
sonnel problems are presented. Masters of 
lake ships are sailing as third mates or 
are seeking shore jobs, and a much smaller 
complement of men will find careers on the 
Great Lakes in future years as the fleet 
shrinks. 

The lake fleet is comtending with very high 
capital costs—$8 million for a new ore car- 
rier, as compared to $1 million a few years 
ago. It is confronted with wage scales in 
the lower stratosphere—porters and deck 
hands in the range of $400 a month plus 
keep, captains up to $20,000 per year. Mech- 
anized cargo handling still keeps shore costs 
favorable, 

LOWER CANADIAN COSTS 

Canadian shipping has an advantage in 

the lakes, with lower building cost, lower 
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wage scales and lower freight rates, further 
buttressed by a new program of government 
support, which is stimulating shipbuilding 
in Canada for lake service. Canadian car- 
riers dominate the movement of iron ore 
from eastern Canada to American mills on 
the Great Lakes, and in fact, the movement 
of Canadian ore into American ports by an 
American- flag carrier is by far the exception, 
rather than the rule. 

The huge movement of grain from the 
upper lake ports into world trade is ac- 
complished by two methods—direct ship- 
ment by salt water vessels, or movement 
by lake-type ships to transshipment ports 
in the St. Lawrence River. In the case of 
grain coming out of American ports and 
moving to Canadian or oversea ports, the 
American ship operator meets the competi- 
tion both of the Canadian lake freighter and 
of low-cost salt-water carriers. The U.S. 
Great Lakes fleet is currently disturbed over 
its declining participation in eastbound 
grain movement, 


CANADIAN ADVANTAGE 


Hundreds of salt water vessels are entering 
the Great Lakes, interested primarily in di- 
rect oversea carriage, but eligible also to carry 
cargo between United States and Canadian 

. A proposal that interlake trade be 
reserved to United States and an car- 
riers by treaty has been rejected by the State 
Department, which fears retaliation against 
American ships all over the world, if we were 
to rebuff foreign flags in their new ventures 
into the Great Lakes. Within the lakes 
themselves the Canadian shipbuilder and 
operator has a decisive advantage over his 
American competition. 

It is for these reasons that the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association, and American operators on 
the Great Lakes, will for the first time in 
history plead for new legislation to provide 
Government support for purely domestic 
carriers, Suggested are construction sub- 
sidies, accelerated depreciation, and realistic 
tax policies, 

Time is fast running out for the whole 
Great Lakes fleet, and the inexorable forces 
at work point clearly to a transportation 
revolution. 


Divergent Views 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the problems of balancing the 
budget, providing employment for those 
able and willing to work and attempt- 
ing to keep our economy on an even keel 
are faced, not only by legislators but by 
business, labor, and individual citizens. 
The January 24 editorial of the Chicago 
Daily Tribune illustrates the difficult 
position we face in convincing the gen- 
eral public we are cohesive in our efforts. 

The editorial follows: s 
[From the SEET Tribune, Jan, 24, 


Mr. DLLON on CLoun 9 


We could hardly have expected Mr. Dillon, 
who has managed to coexist peacefully with 
Republicans and Democrats alike, to find 
serious fault with the Kennedy budget when 
he appeared on Meet the Press Sunday. 
But neither did we expect the Secretary of 
the Treasury, of all people, to accept with 
such apparently unquestioning faith a pro- 
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gram which, at best, rests on hopes and 
uncertainties, 

He did concede that a long steel strike 
would throw the budget out of kilter, but 
barring this, everything seemed to be rosy. 
The administration’s assumption that busi- 
ness would grow so fast this year as to yield 
an increase of about 20 percent in tax re- 
ceipts, he said, was “reasonably conservative.” 

But on the same day Stanley Ruttenberg, 
chief economist for the AFL-CIO and nor- 
mally a supporter of the New Frontier, said 
that the President was overly optimistic 
about the economy and that the balanced 
budget was unlikely to materialize. 

Mr. Dillon conceded that our balance-of- 
payments-deficit in the last quarter was 
running at an annual rate of $5 billion, but 
assured us that much of this was artificial, 
caused by yearend adjustments. Mr. Dil- 
lon himself took this deficit a good deal 
more seriously last fall when he pleaded with 
the International Monetary Fund to take 
steps for the protection of the dollar in an 
emergency. 

The Secretary echoed the familiar asser- 
tion that our main problems are unemploy- 
ment, economic growth, and price stability— 
but apparently saw no danger that the 
President's programs to cope with the first 
two problems might actually make price 
stability impossible. 

Mr. Dillon saw nothing but goodness and 
light in the Kennedy plans for foreign aid 
and farm price supports, both of which have 
been characterized by waste and inefficiency, 
and he seemed confident that Congress 
would raise postal rates even though it re- 
fused to grant the 5-cent rate for Mr. 
Elsenhower. 

Mr. Dillon can't be so naive as to believe 
that things are as rosy as he made out for 
the television audience, There is no magic 
way out. There are going to be serious 
problems and to a large extent they are 
going to be his own problems. His position 
and responsibility call for a more honest 
and realistic appraisal. The Secretary of the 
Treasury should be more than a promotor of 
sedative propaganda tablets. 


The National Symphony 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Symphony under the direction 
of Howard Mitchell performed John 
Pozdro’s “Third Symphony” last night. 
This morning Paul Hume, distinguished 
and able music critic of the Washington 
Post, reviewed the Pozdro work, and I 
am proud to bring that review to my col- 
leagues’ attention. I also invite atten- 
tion to the fact that the symphony will 
be performed again tonight, and then 
tomorrow afternoon, here in our Nation's 
Capital. John Pozdro, the composer, 
is a member of the music faculty of the 
University of Kansas, in Lawrence, Kans. 

(By Paul Hume) 

Mitchell opened the evening with the first 
Washington hearing of John Pozdro's “Third 
Symphony.” The composer is a member of 
the music faculty of Kansas University. His 
symphony is one of a series of works com- 
missioned by the American Music Center 
under its Ford Foundation grant. 
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There are a number of unusual. factors 
about Pozdro's symphony. It is brief and 
relatively quiet. It stands completely with- 
in the idiom of the tonal symphony of 
Sibelius or Prokofiev, both of whom could 
be heard in the distance during its course. 
It is a work of classical design, constantly 
touched with novel ideas and beautifully 
allocated throughout the orchestra. 

There is surprisingly little sense of mo- 
tion in the music, with its finest ideas ex- 
pressed in leisure tempos. The closing of 
the outer movements was abrupt in both 
cases, and the allegretto needs further am- 
Plification for its fullest meaning to be 
clarified. 

The solo writing, from the opening bassoon 
onward, is lyrical and appealing. The com- 
poser was on hand to thank Howard Mitchell 
and the orchestra, as well as the audience 
for its reception of his work. 

The evening closed with Kodaly’s “Dances 
of Galanta,” played with elastic ease and a 
gorgeous sound. 


Los Anzeles County Board of Supervisors 
Wants S. 1969 Amended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been advised of the passage of a 
resolution by the Board of Supervisors 
of Los Angeles County relating to S. 
1969 and H.R. 7318—S. 1969 is pending 
in the Senate, having been amended and 
passed by the House on September 18, 
1961. There is a great deal of concern 
in California about this legislation which 
would give permanent status in the air- 
line industry to nonscheduled airlines. 
This concern arises not only from the 
tragedy that occurred when a plane of 
Arctic—Pacific Air Lines crashed on Oc- 
tober 29, 1960, in Toledo, Ohio, carrying 
16 members of the California State Poly- 
technic College football team to their 
deaths, but also from occurrences involv- 
ing Civil Aeronautics Board and Federal 
Aviation Agency supervision of non- 
scheduled airline operations. Under 
unanimous consent, I include this reso- 
lution in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp so that other Mem- 
bers of Congress may be aware of the 
feelings of the official governing body of 
the county of Los Angeles: 

RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, 
COUNTY OF Los ANGELES 

On motion of Supervisor Bonelli, unanl- 
mously carried (Supervisor Dorn being 
temporarily absent), it is ordered that the 
following resolution be and it is hereby 
adopted: - 

, “Whereas present legislation permits in- 
dependent supplemental airlines to operate 
under substandard conditions; and 

“Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
failed to require such airlines to provide 
evidence of sound financial responsibility 
and satisfactory safety practices; and 

“Whereas Senate bill 1969 and House Reso- 
lution 7318, now receiving congressional 
consideration for final passage, would give 
permanent legal status to such airlines un- 
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der the current inadequate fitness require- 
ments: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors 
of the County of Los Angeles does hereby 
declare its opposition to Senate bill 1969 and 
House Resolution 7318; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors 
of the County of Los Angeles urges that the 
proposed legislation be amended to impose 
greater responsibility on the part of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the Federal Aviation 
Agency in requiring evidence of financial 
ability and air-safety practices from supple- 
mental air carriers.” 
Gorpon T. Nxsvro, 
Clerk of the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Los Angeles, State of 
California 


Growth of the Southern California 
Edison Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert an editorial from the Orange 
Daily News dated December 15, 1961, 
commenting upon the successful growth 
of the Southern California Edison Co. 
over the last 50 years in the field of pri- 
vate power. 

It should be noted that the Southern 
California Edison Co. is serving the most 
rapidly growing area in the United 
States, and has successfully kept abreast 
of this growth by long-range planning 
and financing. It should further be 
noted that this company has never 
missed a dividend on its preferred and 
common stock, and pays more than 20 
percent of its gross income in taxes, 
and still maintains reasonable service 
charges, 

The editorial follows: 

Firty Years Aco at Bic CREEK We Gor OUR 
Power To Grow 

It was just 50 years ago this month that 
a team of hardy civil engineers tackled the 
problem of running a railroad 56 miles up 
into the High Sierra Mountains, 248 miles 
north of Los Angeles, to supply construction 
crews on the Big Creek hydroelectric de- 
velopment. 

In celebration of this feat and the rest 
of the project, completed over the years by 
the Southern California Edison Co. totally 
without Federal aid or subsidy at a cost of 
$214 million, we reproduce some facts furn- 
ished by Joseph Long, Edison’s division 
manager in these parts, and Glenn Mussel- 
white, manager of Edison's Orange office. 

The Big Creek project, near Fresno, ac- 
tually is a whole group of projects—dams, 
powerhouses, and manmade lakes—which 
capture and harness the power of snow and 
rain runoff from 1,200 square miles of rugged 
High Sierra country. 

It has generated more than 85 billion kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity during the past 50 
years. 

To really put this project in focus from 
our point of view, we must realize that the 
village of Orange in 1911 had a population 
of just under 3,000. 
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The Edison Co., which had been incor- 
Porated only 2 years before, had only 500 
meters in use here the year the Big Creek 
Project got underway (1911). 

Today, Orange has grown to 35,066 popu- 
lation and its residents and businesses are 
hooked to the Edison Co. (and to Big Creek) 
by 12,752 meters. 

Though the company has many other elec- 
tricity generating sources—not the least of 
Which is the steamplant here in Orange 
County at Huntington Beach—it doesn't 
take much imagination to see that much of 
the growth throughout southern California 
and right here in Orange has been made 
Possible by the perseverance of the little band 

~of engineers and construction men who 50 
Years ago carved Big Creek out of the Sierra 
wilderness, 

We salute the project for doing these im- 
Possibles 50 years ago: 

g a railroad 56 miles into the 
mountains around 1,100 curves in 157 days 
to be named the San Joaquin & Eastern 
(SJ, & E.) and nicknaming it the “Slow, 
Jerky & Expensive.” 

Driving a 13-mile tunnel through solid 
Franite to meet in the middle of a mountain 
more than 2 years ahead of schedule, digging 

both ends and within an inch of per- 
fect alignment. 

Designing a complex of eight powerhouses 
Which reuses the same water as many times 
While dropping it from 7,600 feet to 1,000 
feet and making it “the hardest working 
Water in the world.” 

These things we salute today because they 
represent the typical American “can-do” ap- 
Proach to tough problems, because the ans- 
wers were provided through free enterprise 
and because the resulting electricity gave the 
Southland the power to grow. = 

TMc. 


Student Urges United States To Join 
Common Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Tom 
McEntire, 17 and a junior at Falls 
Church High School, Falls Church, Va., 

ted a thoughtful comment on the 
aspect of the foreign trade 

Question during a unique youth worship 
Service Sunday morning, January 28, at 
Knox Presbyterian Church, Falls Church, 

His comment is especially timely in 
yew of the President's request for 

roadened authority in adjusting tariffs. 

hason and his fellow students will soon 

ve the full privileges—and the obli- 
Eations—of American citizenship. It 
Was reassuring to me to hear his pres- 
entation, and I am sure my colleagues 
his ¢ were reading this transcript from 


There are many questions in the conduct 
the world today that cause difficulty for 
sh People running Government. If their 
ts utions are placed in the context of “What 
Ps the Christian thing to go?" the solutions 
o not always fit the pattern. 
z Government is not to blame because Gov- 
7 mment is the people. We should blame 
Urselves. For a bill to pass Congress, the 
People must want it. But is the bill for the 
of the country? 
gre y people who try to influence Con- 
amen are looking out Only for their own 


of 
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interests. The bills sometime show it. These 
people are concerned about things of per- 
sonal importance such as jobs and wages. 
Oftentimes we, as people, do not look to 
the future, but only at the present. 

Is this the way to run a country so that 
it will always come out on top when not 
coming out ahead is fatal? 

President Kennedy has asked for a reduc- 
tion of this Nation's tariff walls so that we 
will be able to compete with the Common 
Market of Europe. In previous years, the 
tarif has averaged as high as 48 cents on the 
dollar value of imported goods. Now the 
average is down to 10 cents. This is still 
not low enough to enable us to compete with 
a market consisting of European countries 
that are now reducing internal tariff walls. 

Many influential people in America are 
opposed to tariff reduction by our Nation, 
Some farmers, some unions, some leaders of 
management, and some factory workers fear 
competition from cheap European labor. 
Many of these groups try to get their Con- 
gressmen to oppose the tariff proposal, 
Some of these people do not look into the 
question as deeply as they should. 

Lowering our tariff walls would help, but 
what we should do is to join the Common 
Market. This would be a giant step forward 
in the fight against the sinister influences of 
the Communist doctrine. The men sup- 
porting the Common Market are not busi- 
nessmen interested in greater profits. 
Rather, they are politicians with a greater 
goal. Their ultimate aim is not a tariff- 
free Europe, but a united Europe—united 
against the threat of communism. 

The European States were a collection of 
jealous feuding nations with only a mutual 
distain in common. Yet, those who pro- 
posed the idea of a Common Market saw that 
in the area of production—economics if you 
will—lay the seed of survival. 

In Rome in 1957, six European countries 
joined in an agreement which aimed at a 
joint trade program which would stimulate 
the industrial potential of the six. Three 
more nations are now seeking admission. 
Soon all free Europe may be encompassed in 
the market. 

The ties today are economic. Other ties 
will develop. Eventually, the long dreamed 
of, and desperately needed, United States of 
Europe may develop. 

If we in the United States fear the com- 
petition of the six-country Common Market, 
we should pause to reflect on the Implica- 
tions of a unified Europe. 

The time for our Nation to Join hands with 
our friends in Europe is now. The first step 
is lowering tariff. There are those in the 
United States who will fight this. Tariff 
reduction may not come in this session of 
Congress—or even the next. It may be that 
any agreement will be so encumbered with 
protective restrictions that the real purpose 
will be obscured. 

We must remember this is a Government 
by the people and for the people. We must 
take this into account when we make deci- 
sions. We are the Government. We must 
decide what is proper todo. We must think 
not only of today, but of tomorrow as well. 
This is our challenge. 


Why State Medical Aid System Flopped 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OP MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following interesting editorial 
from the February 3, 1962, issue of Labor, 
an international weekly newspaper pub- 
lished in Washington, D.C.: 

Way STATE MEDICAL Am SYSTEM FLOPPED 


Some weeks ago Labor reported that the 
West Virginia program of medical care for 
the needy aged, undertaken with Federal 
help under the Kerr-Mills Act, was col- 
lapsing for lack of funds at the very time 
that the American Medical Association was 
proclaiming the Kerr-Mills program to be a 
big success, 

Why did the West Virginia plan buckle 
under? Some significant light was cast in 
a column by noted writer Murray Kempton 
in the New York Post. 

“The State program,” he said, “provided a 
$10 extra fee for treatment by a speclaltst. 
Thereupon, a majority of West Virginia's 
doctors declared themselves specialists. 

“The State program granted hospitaliza- 
tion at $35 a day for up to 30 days. Where- 
upon there was a remarkable rise in patients 
whose illness required exactly 30 days’ hos- 
pital treatment. 

“West Virginia paid for all drug prescrip- 
tions (for the needy aged). Many doctors 
then discovered a sudden passion for phar- 
macy. One collected $1,300 a month from 
the State fund just for drugs.” 

As a result of such raids by the medicoes 
on the joint State-Federal program, West 
Virginia ran out of money and hence slashed 
medical fees under the program. Where- 
upon, as Kempton pointed out, the doctors 
“walked out of the program en masse; only 
132 of the State's 1,800 doctors are still 
participating.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post, in several 
articles about the West Virginia failure, 
made similar points, but added some later 
developments. This included information 
that the program—launched originally by 
former Republican Governor Cecil Under- 
wood—has since been drastically tightened 
up so as to slash in half the number of 
aged eligible for benefits. 

Also, funds were diverted from other wel- 
fare purposes to the medical ald setup; the 
higher fee schedules of the doctors were 
restored, and the medicoes thereupon ended 
their boycott of the program, 

However, West Virginia papers reported 
many desperate cases of sick aged being 
barred from treatment under the revamped 
program, and of some dying after being re- 
fused care, 

Meantime, at Charleston, W. Va., State 
Welfare Director W. Bernard Smith declared: 
“Our experience shows & definite need for 
handling this problem under social secu- 
rity. A State Just doesn’t have the resources 
to carry out an adequate 2 

A check with the welfare chiefs of most 
States would undoubtedly bring the same 
response. The West Virginia e is 
simply one of many facts which underscore * 
the need for health care to the aged under 
social security and railroad retirement. 
When will Congress look the facts in the eye 
and legislate accordingly, instead of bowing 
of the American Medical As- 
sociation? 


The Cultural Future of Brooklyn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include a statement of timely im- 
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portance on “The Cultural Future of 
Brooklyn,” delivered by President James 
M. Hester, New York University, to the 
Downtown Brooklyn Association, 33d 
annual meeting, January 22, 1962: 
THE CULTURAL FUTURE OF BROOKLYN 
(By President James M. Hester) 

I wish to invite the attention of this im- 
portant gathering of Brooklyn leaders to a 
subject of major concern throughout our 
country. Our society is becoming increas- 
ingly urbanized, or, if you wish, suburban- 
ized. This has many crosscurrents 


which are distributing various economic and 


cultural groups in new locations. In many 
cases, cities are not growing as rapidly as the 
suburban areas around them; yet the cities 
remain the focal points of population growth 
over increasingly large metropolitan areas. 
The economic and cultural levels of suburban 
areas are rising, while the substantial popu- 
lations that remain or come into the cities 
tend to be of lower income groups. There 
are reverse currents in this process, the re- 
sults of which are evident in those sections 
of Brooklyn, for example, which are enjoy- 
ing a renaissance. But these are exceptions 
to a larger process that began several decades 
ago. As a result, in Brooklyn, as in many 
other cities, there are large sections in which 
the normal stratification of society has 
broken down. Those who ought to set the 
pace for behavior and cultural aspiration 
are either isolated or no longer present. A 
population that needs guidance in estab- 
lishing standards is often left largely to its 
own limited resources. 

The social problems that this has brought 
about are well known to us all. They are 
receiving serious attention from responsible 
leaders here and throughout the country. I 
am merely adding my voice to many that are 
asking for greater attention to the needs of 
those who reside at the centers of our great 
metropolitan areas. 

My argument is this: Whether or not the 
populations of the cities are growing as 
rapidly as the populations of the suburban 
areas, city dwellers are and will remain a 
substantial part of our total population. 
Whether or not some businesses and in- 
- dustries are moving to suburban locations, 
our urban centers will remain vitally im- 
portant to our total economy and to the 
livelihood of millions of persons who live 
both inside and outside the urban centers. 
I support the view that the cities themselves 
will continue to be the most imporant cen- 
ters of cultural life, not only for those who 
live within them, but for those who reside 
in the suburban areas around them. 

It is doubtful that it is possible to create 
the quantity of high-quality cultural facili- 
ties that would be required to give each 
suburban community the type of activities 
that can be supported by larger concentra- 
tions of resources. Obviously, we cannot 
abandon our cities as hopeless conglomera- 
tions of insolvable problems. Rather, as I 
am sure you agree, we must discover how 
to make urban life as healthy and attractive 
as possible, There are at least two compel- 
ling reasons for doing this: 

First, our cities are right now the homes 
of millions of our future citizens, whose 
future is our future and the future of our 
children. 

Second, the whole world is becoming ur- 
banized, and our city, New York, is the most 
urban of all world population centers. This 
places on us a responsibility to lead the way 
in discovering what is required to make 
modern city life a life worth living. If the 
leaders of this community cannot deal suc- 
cessfully with this problem, they shall be 
forsaking not only a great proportion of the 
youth of this country, but also an oppor- 
tunity and responsibility to set a standard 
which urban centers throughout our country 
and the world can emulate. > 
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It is in this context that I wish to discuss 
the cultural future of Brooklyn. Admitted- 
ly, this is an audacious subject. The cul- 
tural future of Brooklyn is a highly complex 
topic which could only be fully examined on 
the basis of far more information, wisdom, 
and clairvoyance than I possess. There are 
persons here today whose long experience 
with cultural affairs In Brooklyn equips them 
far better than I to deal with this question. 
However, I am keenly interested in it, and 
I have been given this opportunity to speak. 

I came to Brooklyn as a virtual stranger 
4% years ago. I knew the stereotype of the 
community presented in novels, plays and 
movies. I did not then know of the tre- 
mendous cultural wealth that Brooklyn pos- 
sesses. I did not know, as I do now, that 
many of Brooklyn's secondary schools, public 
and private, are among the best in the coun- 
try, and that they annually produce students 
who stand at the top in national scholastic 
competitions. I did not know that Brooklyn 
has 12 institutions of higher education 
which enroll more than 60,000 students. 
Today we are honoring the president of the 
oldest of these, the Packer Collegiate In- 
stitute, whose founding dates back to the 
establishment of the Brooklyn Female Acad- 
emy in 1845. I was unaware of the excel- 
lent system of public libraries, which ex- 
tends out from the beautiful main library 
at Grand Army Plaza to all parts of the 
borough. 

Perhaps the most impressive institution to 
a newcomber is the Institution of Arts and 
Science, which administers the Academy of 
Music, the Brooklyn Museum, the Children’s 
Museum, and the Botanic Garden. No other 
city in the United States esses a sin- 
gle organization which provides cultural op- 
portunities of such variety for the whole 
community. 

The Academy of Music conducts an amaz- 
ing program of concerts, recitals, lectures, 
and dramas with a total annual attendance 
of more than 400,000 persons. In recent 
years the academy has sponsored the es- 
tablishment of an orchestra, opera company, 
ballet company and repertory theater, in 
Brooklyn and for Brooklyn. 

The Brooklyn Museum is world renowned 
for many of its collections and exhibits. 
During the past year, 561,000 persons visited 
the museum. 

The Brooklyn Children’s Museum is the 
first and largest of its kind in the world. 
During the past year it was visited by al- 
most 300,000 children, 

Last, but certainly not least, the Institute 
of Arts and Science administers the Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden. A million and a half 
persons visit the Botanic Garden each year. 

I have come to know that there are hun- 
dreds of cultural institutions in Brooklyn— 
churches, temples, lodges, clubs, community 
centers, and smaller public and private 
groups of many kinds. A detailed descrip- 
tion of Brooklyn's present cultural life 
would probably amaze the best-informed 
Brooklynite. Brooklyn is unusually fortu- 
nate in its inheritance from past genera- 
tions, whose leaders appreciated the very 
problems with which we are concerned and 
who sought to make provisions for their 
solution then and now. Brooklyn owes a 
debt of gratitude to those, like Dr. Shafer, 
who have labored here to sustain and en- 
hance that inheritance. 

Although we must feel a deep admiration 
for Brooklyn's institutions, we must also 
ask whether the current level of Brooklyn’s 
cultural activities is adequate for the future. 
In my own opinion, it is not, and Iam not 
alone in this view. Few, if any of the insti- 
tutions with which I am familiar here are 
satisfied with either the quantity or quality 
of the services they can offer in view of the 
need for them. With few exceptions, Brook- 
lyn’s cultural institutions are not adequately 
financed. 
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For example, during the past 10 years the 
Brooklyn Museum and the Academy of Mu- 
sic have jointly produced an annual deficit 
of approximately $70,000, despite increasing 
city appropriations toward their mainte- 
nance and operations. Because of deficits 
during the past 25 years, the endowed re- 
serves of the Institute of Arts and Science 
have been reduced by more than a million 
dollars, resulting in residual reserves of less 
than a million dollars. 

When, a few years ago, the institute em- 
ployed a professional firm to advise on fund- 
raising to correct this problem, the trustees 
were told that there was not sufficient sup- 
port for the work of the institute in Brook- 
lyn to warrant a general fundraising cam- 
paign. Other cultural institutions in Brook- 
lyn have received the same discouraging 
counsel. There have been a few shining ex- 
amples of success, for which several of the 
men in this room are largely responsible, but 
I believe it is accurate to say that by and 
large, awareness, appreciation, and support 
of Brooklyn’s cultural institutions are at a 
disappointingly low level. 

This is not a condition peculiar to Brook- 
lyn. Educational and cultural institutions 
throughout the country have encountered 
the same problem. Rising costs, plus the 
effects of taxation on the large fortunes that 
once served as sources of endowment, have 
produced the same results everywhere. In 
some instances, foundations have filled the 
gap, but their resources are inadequate for 
the total task. What must come now, and 
is building up in many places, is a new 
pattern of support: annual gifts from a 
large number of corporations and individ- 
uals coupled with a larger number of indi- 
vidual bequests. 

In other words, one of the effects of in- 
creased taxation is the necessity for a broad- 
ened base of support to our cultural insti- 
tutions. The alternatives are the extinction 
of many of them or their absorption by 
agencies of Government, which, in turn, 
means greater taxation. 

This state of affairs does have certain 
stimualting aspects. It is a challenge to 
civic leaders to help local institutions make 
their mission, potential, and problems known 
to those who can support them. It is & 
challenge to those who administer cultural 
activities to conduct their programs in & 
manner that warrants broad-based support. 

A question that might be asked is whether 
Brooklyn has special problems in building 
support for its own institutions. Every com- 
munity has special problems; Brooklyn has 
Manhattan. It is an old story that in be- 
coming part of Greater New York, Brooklyn 
lost part of its civic identity, Brooklyn has 
always had strong local communities, but 
the effect of Manhattan's proximity has 
been to weaken the cohesion of Brooklyn 
and to emphasize local community life. 
Many of Brooklyn’s separate communities are 
full of vitality and prosperity, but none 1s 
large enough alone to support the faclilties 
of a great city. Yet Brooklyn is a great city 
and possesses facilities which require great 
city support if they are to survive and pros- 
per. : 

There is a thought which is heartening to 
anyone who contemplates Brooklyn's history 
and future. Brooklyn has gone through 
many phases of development. Repeated 
waves of newcomers haye moved to Brook- 
lyn, have worked and struggled here and 
many have prospered. Perhaps more than 
any community in America, Brooklyn has 
demonstrated resilience, a power of adopta- 
tion and redevelopment which must always 
be remembered in assessing Brooklyn’s fu- 
ture. Too often, I believe, this is forgotten. 
Some observers are too easily disheartened 
when they limit their thoughts entirely to 
the worst of present conditions. The easily 
disheartened can imagine a future Brooklyn 
as a wilderness of lost souls, existing in & 
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Community without structure, without civic 
Pride, and without the cultural standards 
and opportunities that inspire young people 
to develop their finest abilities. 
Of course it is sad to see what has hap- 
to some parts of as well as 
a communities in all of our older cities. 
t is sad to see beautiful old homes turned 
into tenements, It is sad to see some new 
housing developments become the breeding 
Sounds of delinquency. It is sad to see 
fine old institutions running into debt. It 
Sad to see struggling young institutions 
Unable to finance healthy growth in a com- 
munity that needs them. But sadness is no 
Posture for vigorous people in a time of 
Challenge 


The cultural future of Brooklyn is the 
as the cultural future of Manhattan, 

or the Bronx, or Philadelphia, or Chicago, 
ite pemolt. It is as bright as the vision of 
leaders—civic, financial, and cultural— 
and as strong as their willingness to work to 
achieve that vision. If the natural leaders 
Of the community, the men whose businesses 
and professions are supported by the com- 
Munity, assume the responsibilities our free 
thea imposes on them, if they will support 
institutions which sustain the cultural 


yn enterprise primarily on inter- 
op $ Outside the city, then the cultural future 
Brooklyn is as dark as the future of the 


— for one, have been impressed by Brook- 
5 * cultural wealth in institutions created 

community leaders of earlier days for the 
of their own and succeeding genera- 
I have been privileged to know some 
present leaders of Brooklyn who are 
g to sustain and develop those insti- 
. They labor, however, against tre- 
Ous odds—odds that can only be altered 
widespread support for their efforts. 
One of the great virtues and justifications 
Capitalistic system is that it puts into 
hands of those who have succeeded in 
Vate enterprise the financial power to 
those activities which thelr commu- 
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enterprise and to those who 
Ve benefited from it in Brooklyn. 
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Let Us Begin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


an MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
has proposed a broad review and 
As is m of this Nation’s trade policies. 
is Pie true with large issues there 
that agreement; all will agree, however, 
t Something must be done. I believe 
ne the President's proposal is the chal- 
e and opportunity of our time to 
Janu en our domestic, economy. On 
b ary 28, 1962, the New York Herald 
rial une published the following edito- 
fo a ringing endorsement which brings 
mind a phrase from President Ken- 
Redy's inaugural address “Let us begin.” 
The editorial follows: 
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New INSTRUMENT FOR WORLD TRADE 


The simple economics of a day when 
Alexander Hamilton was proposing to 
promote American industry by tariff pro- 
tection or when Sir Robert Peel caused a 
political and economic revolution in Britain 
by repealing the corn laws have long disap- 
peared. The trade of the world today is en- 
meshed in a web of tariffs, subsidies, barter 
agreements, blocked currencies, loans, and 
gifts. This web has outmoded the old Amer- 
ican system of compiling a tariff law, item 
by item. It has gone beyond the Reciprocal 
Trade Act, with its straitly limited flexibility 
for executive bargaining with other coun- 
tries. Quite apart from the Common Mar- 
ket, a wholly new instrument, to use Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s phrase, would be required 
to maintain and expand American trade 
through mutual concessions. 

But the Common Market has made the 
need urgent. Many of America’s best cus- 
tomers are in Western Europe—and so are 
this country’s keenest competitors. The ex- 
ample cited by the President is pertinent: 
the efficient industries of West Germany and 
the United States have met on a common 
footing behind French tariff walls. But if 
those walls are breached for the Germans and 
maintained against the United States, 
through the Common Market, the disadvan- 
tage could be crippling for America. 

By the same token, the United States 
cannot negotiate item by item for tariff 
concessions with the Common Market—that 
organization, particularly when and if Brit- 
ain becomes a member, will have made ar- 
rangements too complex and marked by the 
reconciliation of too many differences among 
its own members to permit a piecemeal 
approach. 

Consequently, the United States must be 
ready to make far wider breaks in its own 
tariff walls than the Reciprocal Trade Act 
contemplated and to give far greater au- 
thority to its bargainers than that act 
allows. 

That, facing the Common Market, the re- 
duction or leveling of tariff barriers protect- 
ing American industries and the revision of 
trade practices applying to American agri- 
culture will enhance the general prosperity 
seems certain. That it will involve certain 


ket countries recognize that their own econ- 
omies will encounter similar difficulties, 
and have of subsidies and 
the like to avert inequities during the transi- 
tional period. President Kennedy proposes 
a similar program for the United States. 

All this will require the rethinking of 
traditional attitudes in Congress and among 
the American peoplé. But the perils of re- 
fusing to meet the situation adequately are 
too great, and the rewards for doing so too 
rich, for Americans to hesitate. Not only 
economically, not only so far as the Euro- 
pean market is concerned, will America and 
the free world profit by realistic courage 
now. For America can be the indispensable 
link between the Common Market and the 
other free nations; America can maintain 
leadership on a sound basis of mutual bene- 
fit through enhancing trade everywhere. 

This is the great challenge and opportu- 
nity of our time. Nearly every major goal— 
strengthening the American domestic econ- 
omy, the assault upon poverty in underde- 
veloped lands, the stern competition with 
communism, the attainment of peace with 
freedom—will be affected by the way in 
which Congress shapes and the administra- 
tion uses the new instrument. Sober thought 
is demanded before this instrument takes 
final form—but it must be thought, not 
prejudice or narrow selfishness or mere de- 
lay. President Kennedy has produced a plan 
which in its broad outlines seems suited to 
the vast occasion, It should be made ready 
for action as speedily as possible. 
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Refugee Sets Pace in Good Neighbor 
Demonstration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, a 
refugee from East Germany, whose 
“sightseeing” tour in West Berlin wound 
up in my hometown of Bay City, Mich., 
has set an example with his expression 
of gratitude and hospitality. 

Mr. Ditmar Kubb, a 23-year-old East 
German, who got out from behind East 
Berlin’s Red Curtain on a “sightseeing” 
excuse recently entertained 500 Bay City 
residents who befriended him since his 
arrival in this country. 

The event was on the occasion of his 
call for duty with the U.S, Navy to ful- 
fill his reservist obligation. 

How the refugee feels about his “sec- 
ond home” and its people is described in 
an article in the Bay City Times which 
follows: 

Navy-BounD REFUGEE Gives Parry ror 400 

How many people could live in a commu- 
nity 5 years, then invite 800 friends and 
acquaintances to a party, and have 400 show 
up on one of the snowiest, stormiest days of 
the year? 

Bay City’s Ditmar Kubb, 23, who some- 
what resembles Elvis Presley, and therefore 
is often called “Elvis” by his friends, did 
just that. 

He gave the party on a Sunday afternoon 
at Bangor Township Hall as a going away 
party for himself, prior to reporting to 
Philadelphia for 2 years active duty in the 
Navy. å 

Kubb has been in the Naval Reserve unit 
here since August 29, 1960. 

How he came here after fleeing East Ger- 
many is a story in itself. 

It seems Kubb was working in the ship- 
yards at Stralsund, on the Baltic Sea, as an 
apprentice shipbuilder. Upon completing 
the requirements for shipbullding Journey- 
man, however, he was informed that he 
wouid be conscripted into the East Germany 
Army. 

Not caring for the political and ideological 
loyalties required of him, he decided to es- 
cape into West Berlin. At that time, the 
wall was not built and it was not difficult. 

He merely told the guard he was going 
sightseeing, then failed to come back. He 
reported himself as a refugee and was placed 
in a refugee camp. 

Later he obtained a job in Bremen, again 
in the shipyards and worked there for 2 years 
until 1956. 

With his ability to win friends, Kubb 
struck up an acquaintance with a man who 
turned out to be the secretary of the Amer- 
ican consulate. Upon hearing Kubb's story 
he arranged for him to come to this country 
under the sponsorship of the World Council 
of Churches. 

Kubb was invited to come to Bay City and 
was given a place to stay with the Reverend 
Leonard T. Sanders, of the First Methodist 
Church, He stayed with the Sanders family 
for the first 4 months he was here, and was 
sponsored by the church’s men's club. 

“The first thing I did was start learning 
EngUsh,” he recalls. “Reverend Sanders 
couldn't speak any German and I couldn't 
speak any English. We had to use a dic- 
tionary to communicate.” 
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Kubb found employment with Schepper's 
Copper & Sheet Metal Co., now know as 
General Mechanics Co. 

After he was here for a short time, Kubb 
purchased a car, first completing a course in 
driver education at Central High School. 

Since July 1957, he has worked as a sheet 
metal apprentice and later journeyman at 
K. & R. Metal Engineering Co., 815 South 
Henry Street. 

As for the party Kubb gave, he sent out 500 
printed invitations and estimates he made as 
many as 300 verbal invitations. 

“I invited all the people who have extended 
hospitality to me since I have been in Bay 
City, as well as almost all the Naval Reserve 
unit officers and petty officers, and a lot of 
other friends and acquaintances.” 

LeRoy Maxon's band provided the music 
without charge. 

Kubb estimates the party cost in the 
neighborhood of $300 but declares: “It was 
well worth it.” 

Kubb says he has been promised his job 
back at K. & R. Metal Engineering Co., and 
intends to come back to Bay City to live 
when he completes his duty tour. 

“I'd like to thank everyone who has made 
my stay here so enjoyable,” he added, “espe- 
cially Reverend Sanders, the Methodist Men’s 
Club, Lt. George Campbell, commander of 
the Bay City Naval Reserve unit, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Matthews, 48 State Park Drive.” 

Kubb explained that the Matthews had 
provided him with “what I call my second 
home.” 

In Case anyone has any lingering doubt 
that Bay City has done a good job of win- 
ning Kubb’s affection, he also added: “I in- 
tend to apply for my citizenship papers after 
I finish my tour of duty.” 


Peace and Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1962 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways a pleasure for me to meet with my 
constituents and to discuss with them 
matters of importance and interest. 

Recently, a group of women from the 
Bronx, N.Y., called to see me regarding 
a matter close to the hearts of all of us. 
I quote the resolution they left with me, 
so that all Members of Congress may 
read it: 

Several thousand women from New York 
City are in Washington today along with 
thousands of women from all over the world 
demonstrating in the hope that 1962 will 
be a year of peace and disarmament. We 
are resolved that there cannot be any nuclear 
solutions to any world problems today. The 
way to achieve peace is to work for peace. 
Shelters are for war; testing is for war. We 
urge that the money, effort, time, energy, 
and thinking that goes into the planning for 
war be used instead in the effort to achieve 
peace. 

We urge continued negotiations with all 
world powers to achieve peace. War means 
death. In the name of our children, in the 
name of all those who desire to live, in the 
name of the hopes and aspirations of people 
throughout the world for peace and disarma- 
ment, we urge you to do everything in your 
power as a legislator to erase the fear of 
nuclear destruction and replace it with the 
prospects of raising our children in a peace- 
ful, beautiful world. 
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I shall do all in my power to attain 
the objective of a lasting peace and se- 
curity for the world, without jeopardiz- 
ing our security as a free nation. 


The One-Way Street 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
spoke before a group of Americans inter- 
ested in all facets of our trade problem. 

I drew from testimony and informa- 
tion supplied in the main by Mr. Danny 
Danenberg of the Western Growers As- 
sociation for facts relating to the basic 
problems of agriculture and foreign trade 
as well as observations on the general 
welfare. 

Following is the main part of this ad- 
dress: i 


Because I am a public official, I trust that 
you will not accept this as a speech but, 
rather, as an extended statement regarding 
a preservation of a way of life, a way of life 
that has brought more good things to more 
people than any other way of life that has 
ever been conceived. Now let me remind 
you that the key word is “survival” because 
these are indeed sobering times. 

It is with natural dismay that I note that 
Government releases for the period ending 
December 15, 1961, report the lowest farm 
parity ratio in 22 years. Representing many 
farmers, I am beginning to wonder if low 
prices are not closely related to the destruc- 
tion of our free enterprise system here in 
America. As I ponder over that situation, I 
pray with you here today that none of us 
will see the fall of our free enterprise sys- 
tem and the important role that free Ameri- 
can agriculture has played with “freedom of 
choice” in endowing upon us the highest 
living standards and made us the leading 
nation in the free world. 

I believe that you will agree that we are 
in national unity dedicated to these princi- 
ples. When I say unity, I do not mean unity 
for the sake of unity—I mean unity between 
Democrats and Republicans and, Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews, and, labor and man- 
agement and the poor and the rich. I fur- 
ther mean unity behind a program of deter- 
mination that all men are entitled to the 
blessings and opportunities that only a free 
society can offer. So, as such, we not only 
have unity of purpose, but we have national 
unity in their preservation and a willing- 
ness to work mightily for this preservation. 

The American business community has 
thrived on free and open competition; and 
the American business and agriculture com- 
munity is perfectly willing to invest its 
money and take its risk, provided it is al- 
lowed to enjoy equal opportunity and fair 
competition. This has not been possible 
because a posse of planners that carry over 
from administration to administration set 
rules of theory which are inadequate and 
introduce many additional complications, 
regardless of which political administration 
is in power. 

When this posse of planners argue recip- 
rocal trade, they argue “trade, not aid.” 
When they want to put across foreign aid, 
“aid, not trade.” When they 


. agricul 
industry by large-volume imports from low- 
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wage-paying nations under the deceptive 
name of reciprocal trade, they rally to the 
defense by more Federal meddling and more 
Federal subsidies. Their motives are their 
business, but I do say that the time has 
come when we must fully examine the record 
because it is a one-way street, and the cure 
they offer is much worse than the disease. 
COMPETITION 

The American agricultural and industrial 
community has thrived on free and open 
competition. We, at the same time, recog- 
nize that the concept of a free market also 
requires the need for affording reasonable 
incentives and protection against invisible 
and uncontrollable conditions and that these 
incentives and protections should come from 
realistic policies concerning foreign imports. 
This implies that in the vital area concerning 
foreign trade agreements and tariffs, there 
must be a reexamination and a placing on 
a truly reciprocal basis. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


That the trade agreements are reciprocal 
in nature is theoretically true but in prac- 
tice is translated to numerous instances 
where foreign countries have nullified con- 
cessions granted to us, i.e., tariff reduction 
by limiting imports by other methods such 
as exchanged controls, import licenses, and 
import quotas. Even today one of the free 
trading nations, which has a low tariff, re- 
stricts imports by simply setting a limit to 
the amount that may be imported and re- 
fusing to grant the exchange for additional 
imports beyond a set quantity. While Euro- 
pean countries also reduce their tariffs, they 
also resort to other devices to limit imports- 
A complete review of Agricultural Handbook 
No. 132, published by the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Seryice of the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, on the subject “Agricultural Poll- 
cies of Foreign Governments,” is a 141-page 
book which reviews trade policies on agri- 
culture throughout the world, and is an ex- 
ample of proof that reciprocal trade does not 
exist and that various protective devices 
are used. 

Because of the mistaken notion that our 
trade policies ald agriculture, I propose to 
examine the statistical “hocus-pocus” on 
agricultural exports. 

The contention that agricultural exports 
during the past fiscal year 1960-61 reached 
record proportions at $4.9 billion; and that 
78 percent of this was sent to countries 
with which we made trade agreements; while 
imports of competitive agricultural products 
amounted to $1.8 billion, needs some reex- 
amination. The $4.9 billion export 
is official and need not be questioned. How- 
ever, in a publication of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, “The Demand and Price Sit- 
uation,” for August 1961, page 9, stated that 
about 60 percent of these exports received 
some form of Government assistance. 
consisted of outright subsidies such as those 
that apply to our exports of wheat and cot- 
ton of which we exported over $2 million 
in 1960; outright grants (gifts), eto. Only 
40 percent of the total was sold for dollars 
with no governmental assistance. This part 
of our agricultural exports was slightly be- 
low the previous year. 

To attribute our agricultural exports and 
specifically their expansion to the benefits 
of the trade agreements p is, 
course, wholly unjustified in view of the per- 
tinent factors as above stated. Actually, 
the need for subsidation in order to export 
is proof that the trade agreements haye not 
opened foreign markets to our farm produo- 
tions; we do not have reciprocal trade on 
agriculture; quite the contrary. Only our 
subsidies have succeeded in doing that. 

Our imports of agricultural commodities 
are classified by the U.S. Department of Agri” 
culture as supplementary or complimentary: 
The complimentary imports are those that 
do not compete with domestic farm prod- 
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Ucts—examples: coffee, tea, crude rubber, 
cocoa, etc. These are all free of duty. Never- 
theless, importation of these products gives 
5 foreign countries dollars with which to 
UY our products. Once again, the trade 
nts program has nothing to do with 
—.— Products because we have no tariff on 
ese imports. 
RECIPROCAL TRADE IN AGRICULTURE AND 
SUBSIDIES 
The above stated that in fiscal year 1961, 
whi Was duty-free imports of $1.8 billion 
a ch should give rise to exports of a like 
thee by supplying other industries with 
— necessary dollars. This should therefore 
z deducted from the 84.9 billion of exports 
Or fiscal year 1961, if we seek to determine 
influence of our trade agreements pro- 
881 7 The export figure then would come to 
A billion, 


nie further stands to reason that this sur- 
wi of exports would not have occurred 
thout the subsidation to which we have 
— - The cost of the wheat and cotton 
bsidies between them come to more than 
the million in 1960. Before we subsidized 
Was or of raw cotton our foreign market 
ading rapidly. Our average exports of 
from 1950-52 was 5 million bales per 
2214 In 1956 these exports dropped to 
000 bales. Then we began to subsidize 
Tate of 6 cents per pound in 1957. Ex- 
fon, Jumped to 7,598,000 bales, This was 
Sine by another drop in 1958-59 to 
000 bales. On August 1, 1959, we in- 
1 5 the subsidy from 6 cents per pound 
1960 cents, again responded. In 
ay Our exports leaped back to the 7 mil- 
E did 55 trad 
wi our e agreements have to do 
th this? Nothing. Our record agricul- 
Ural exports are the result purely and sim- 
our eee and governmental 
° recently as fiscal year 1958-59, 
4200 Eric mitural imports exceeded exports. by 
pep Imports were $4 billion: ex- 
Ports 83.7 billion. It is safe to Say that the 
of Ttae in exports has been the direct result 
vier subsidies and other goverhmental 
—— Witness the U.S. Department of 
“the ture report already quoted; namely, 
Was sit on of unassisted dollar sales 
ring 1 below the previous year,” refer- 
year 1961 over fiscal year 1960. 
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Th ESCAPE-CLAUSE RELIEF 
ing © biggest fraud of all upon a slumber- 
the — and an uninformed people is 
ment thee Cause relief fiction. The state- 
tin at any concession granted in nego- 
* is subject to the further safeguard- 
Procedures of the escape clause under 
Of the Trade Agreements Act when 
shown that economic injury from 
to domestic producers has resulted 
© negotiated tariff reduction ignores 

under the escape clause of the 
ents Act regardiess of which 
tion has been in power. 
ception in 1947, the record shows 
ds are almost 10 to 1 against 
Telief under this procedure. The 
Commission itself has failed to find 
Jury in 70 cases out of 110, The 
r coming be down 27 of the remain- 
Migs} t from the Tariff Com- 
duty. with a reocmmendation for a higher 


This 
Affirmative 
of actlon was taken. A summary 
is — on agriculture productions 
T. Trade d Delon as initiated under section 
“s mended, 19 By Extension Act of 1951, 
. ty, and results: 
> Escape 


7: 
ga 
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Red f 
Branteg e 1959: Escape clause relief not 


Lamb, mu 
rellet not on, steep, 1960; Escape-clause 
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Cantaloup, 1961: Escape-clause relief not 
granted. 

Watermelons, 1961: Escape-clause relief 
not granted. 

In 1961, the cantaloupes and watermelon 
growers, assisted- by the California Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, presented two very. 
strong cases before the U.S. Tarif Commis- 
sion for relief from these excessive imports. 
Although, beyond any reasonable doubt, 
serious injury was proved, the Commission, 
consistent with policy, granted no relief 
and denied the petitions as stated above. It 
is extremely interesting to note that Con- 
gressman Barrer of West Virginia, the au- 
thor of the escape clause, stated in Congress 
on April 27, 1961, and I quote: “Mr. Speaker, 
there is no doubt in my mind that the escape 
clause has been virtually sabotaged by its 
administration. It has been twisted almost 
beyond recognition, Its purpose, which is 
to give relief when a tariff reduction back- 
fires, seems to be forgotten or ignored. Con- 
gress has legislated to no ayail, We should 
take a long look before we again entrust the 
executive with so much power; and we 
should also pay more attention to the treat- 
ment given the laws we pass here by the 
agencies set up by us to administer them, 
especially if the executive branch is not in 
Sympathy with the objective of the par- 
ticular law.” 

To this every Member of Congress should 
add a sincere “amen.” 

EXPORT VALUES AND FOREIGN VALUES 


In October 1961 a report by the Nation- 
wide Committee on Export and Import 
Policy covering the subject of “Import Com- 
petition Employment,” covered this subject 
very well by stating, In weighing these trade 
statistics we should keep before us the fact 
that the import values are foreign values, 
1.e., the sales choice to our importers ex- 
clusiye of duty, ocean freight, marine insur- 
ance, etc. This fact tends to shrink the 
impact of imports in terms of man-hours 
required to produce’ them. For example, in 
1960, our imports of shirts were valued at 
$14 million. What did this mean? What 
are $14 million dollars worth of shirts? How 
many shirts? In this country, it would mean 
7 to 9 million shirts at factory prices. How 
many employees would be needed to make 
that many shirts? But wait. The imports 
were not 7 million or 9 million shirts, but 
24 million. At our value, they would have 
represented $36 to $48 million. Innumer- 
able other examples could be given. In 
terms of man-hours required to produce the 
1960 imports of $14.6 billion, exports of per- 
haps triple that value would be required to 
balance the account.” 

Is it farfetched fantasy to state that the 
Nation with the highest economy in the 
world can fairly compete with foreign pro- 
ducing areas having the advantage of low 
tariffs and wages often 10 to 20 times less 
than our American industry. This type of 
competition poses a real serious problem 
and one which has been created, whereby 
these foreign imports result in oversupply 
and destroy the marketplace. This is not 
only a serious economic problem for in- 
dustry, but Is one with which labor cer- 
tainly has a self-interest In as well. I have 
not argued in the past, nor do I argue now 
that our labor costs are too high. In prefer- 
ence to this, I would rather say that it is the 
extremely low wages in the foreign produc- 
ing areas which have advanced this problem. 

In August of 1961, the USDA in Bulletin 
No. DPS-80 Issued the following release. 
This is important because the hope of the 
proponents of this destructive legislation 
cannot win unless the farm members are 


completely and purposely broadminded: 


“Agricultural exports moved abroad at 
record volume during the fiscal year ending 
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June 30, At $4.9 billion, exports were about 
9 percent above the previous year.” 

“Roughly three-fifths of these exports re- 
ceived some form of Government assistance. 
A little over 30 percent moved under Public 
Law 480 and the Mutual Security Act. A 
somewhat smaller proportion represented as- 
sisted dollar exports, receiving subsidies in 
cash or kind, or sold from CCC stocks below 
domestic market prices (about 1 percent 
moved under short-term dollar credits). All 
wheat and cotton and the major proportion 
of rice and dairy products were subject to 
Government assistance. The remaining 40 
percent of agricultural exports sold for dol- 
lars with no direct Government assistance. 
In this category are exports of most live- 
stock products, soybeans, tobacco and horti- 
cultural products. The proportion of un- 
assisted dollar sales was slightly below the 
previous year. 

Foreign aid, in the form of agricultural 
commodities or loans, grants and credits of 
foreign currencies deriving from their sale, 
represented about two-fifths of the aggregate 
value of gross economic aid extended by the 
United States during the past year. 

I say there is no farm problem as such; 
this sounds fantastic, but If the American 
farmer were permitted to raise and market 
a major part of the food and fiber that is 
consumed by the American people, we don't 
have acres enough today to produce it. The 
problem is that State Department officials 
are enticing agricultural imports into this 
country which have created an agricultural 
surplus. Permit me to explain briefly what 
I mean: The ratio of U.S. agricultural exports 
reached $4.9 billion in 1960, an alltime high 
and accounted for one-fourth of U.S. exports. 
Imports are just about in balance with ex- 
ports; so the experts say that the American 
farmer is e as much as is being im- 
ported, but let's look at a few facts. 

1. Approximately three-fifths of all agri- 
cultural exports included in the export total 
are very heavily subsidized, such as wheat 
at 60 cents per bushel, cotton at 8 cents 
per pound, or were exchanged for foreign 
currency, or were completely given away 
to foreign nations under the provisions of 
Public Law 480. Thus, only about 40 percent 
of our agricultural exports are sold under a 
commercial basis, and the 60 percent balance 
move on some subsidy, grant, loan or give- 
away basis. 

2. During the past 10 years, farm support 

have cost the American taxpayer 
$26 billion, During the same period, we im- 
ported agricultural products valued at $42 
billion. While this was going on, we piled 
up In Government storage 1.1 billion bushels 
of wheat, 14 million bushels of corn, 2.6 
million pounds of tobacco, and about 336 
million pounds of butter, cheese, and dried 
milk. 


3. The bulk of the feed grains, other than 
we have in Government storage today, has 
been imported. Our disappearance of feed 
grains over the past 10 years has been greater 
than our production, yet, we, as taxpayers, 
are paying some 620 million a year to store 
what is termed “surplus” feed grains. It 
is surplus, to be sure, but not a surplus 
created by the overproduction of the Ameri- 
can farmer. It is “created” by imports. Al- 
though my district is considered industrial, 
my 20-odd years in the Pennsylvania Senate ` 
taught me the importance of agriculture to 
the “common good.” 

FOREIGN TRADE—FAIR TRADE 


Now, if we are to meet Soviet competition 
in the free world, we can only do it with 
an economy that is safe and sound. We 
need international trade, but we must be 
more selective. Foreign trade should be fair 
trade. Let us buy much more of the things 
we do not make, but which we need or can 
use, We, in Congress, want a good, well- 
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balanced foreign trade and foreign relations 
policy without leaving American agriculture, 
American labor, or American industry as 
sitting ducks at home. May I also add: 
There is no good or sound reason why Ameri- 
can labor, agriculture, and industry, which is 
in trouble over imports, should not have a 
logical remedy that will save its industry and 
safeguard the jobs of our workers in accord- 
ance with the American standard of living. 


FREE ENTERPRISE FACTS 


Foreign policy 

From July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1960, the 
United States has made available to foreign 
nations a sum of nearly $86 billion in various 
types of foreign assistance, grants, and loans. 
We shall make available an estimated $5 
billion in fiscal year 1961 for a total of 
nearly $91 billion. After all types of re- 
payment and returns of grants have been 
considered, by June 30, 1962, our net foreign 
assistance program will represent the astro- 
nomical sum of $86.5 billion. Such a stag- 
gering sum of money is virtually impossible 
to comprehend. 


National debt 


This is not a forum to discuss the political 
existence of some of the economic decisions 
which are involved. We must be realistic 
though, and realize that this great Nation is 
accumulating a national debt which is ap- 
proaching $300 billion—a figure, inciden- 
tally, which is larger than all of the combined 
national debts of all the nations of the 
world since the beginning of recorded 
history. 

Foreign policy and trade agreements 

There is every indication, as the years go 
by, that the American economy will be forced’ 
to compete with the state-controlled econ- 
omy of the Soviet Union in many areas of 
the world. American business can only par- 
ticipate in such competition as it is allowed 
to grow and expand. The vital area of our 
foreign policy which has been commingled 
with trade agreements and tariffs must be 
reexamined and placed on a truly reciprocal 
basis if American industry is to compete, not 
only with our opponents, but also with our 
friends. The subject of reciprocal trade as 
it particularly relates to agriculture has been 
fully stated in a separate part of this report. 

In the areas of produce, manufacturing, 
wages, marketing, research and taxes, we 
must comment on Government programs 
which will assist our economy in expanding 
or which, conversely, will cause it to con- 
tract. Under all circumstances, any Govern- 
ment action promoting business stability 
and growth benefits the Nation as well as in- 
dustry. Government action, on the other 
hand, that causes business and industry 
growth to contract, certainly undermines our 
economic strength and tends to choke off 
employment as well as the source of tax 
revenue on which the Government's own 
manifold programs depend. We, therefore, 
feel that there are certain areas which re- 
quire evaluation because they do have a 
direct and vital Impact upon the free enter- 
prise subject as a whole. 

In considering the above problem, I am 
greatly concerned relative to the impact that 
foreign competition is having upon Amer- 
ican labor, industry and agriculture. I feel 
that the above observation emphasizes that 
we, in industry, recognize this as a mutual 
problem, and as such, a very strong relation- 
ship exists in our national economy between 
the wheels of agriculture, labor and indus- 
try. We feel that our self interest is best 
served by having a vital interest in the fac- 
tors relating to American labor and em- 
ployment. This implies that we have strong 
feelings regarding the fact that trade is a 
two-way street between labor and industry. 
We fully recognize that in the marketplace, 
they represent our consuming public. By 
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the same token, recognition must also be 
given to the fact that industrial labor and 
the farmers are the largest purchasers of 
what American industry and American la- 
bor produce. When you find farm income 
down 25 percent, declining steel production, 
textile mills shut down, Industrial unem- 
ployment and depressed areas, it certainly 
is time to conscientiously call attention to 
the impact of foreign imports upon our 
economy. I respectfully request that the 
significance of this problem be fully recog- 
nized, because certainly there is no good or 
sound reason why American labor, American 
industry and American agriculture, which 
are in trouble over imports, should not have 
a logical remedy that will save its industry 
and safeguard the jobs of our workers in 
accordance with our American standard of 
living. 

In concluding, I would like to state my 
personal economic philosophy as it relates 
to our free enterprise concept of economic 
well being: 

THE NATION'S ECONOMY RESTS UPON FIVE 
PILLARS 

1. Investment: Without investment, there 
can be no production. 

2. Production: Without production, there 
can be no payrolls, 

3. Payrolls: Without payrolls, there can 
be no consumption. 

4. Consumption: Without consumption, 
there can be no profit. 

5. Profit: Without profit, there can be 
no investment, and there the cycle starts 
all over again. 


Legislation To Protect Consumers From 
Monopolics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, for the information of my col- 
leagues and for those who may be in- 
terested, I have prepared an analysis of 
bill H.R. 9271. This bill amends the 
Sherman Act, Clayton Act, Norris-La- 
Guardia Act and Taft-Hartley Act to 
lift antitrust immunities from labor or- 
ganizations and to mesh congressional 
policies in order to preserve desirable 
union practices and to prohibit those 
specific acts which are combinations in 
restraint of trade. 

By enumerating specific acts which 
are to be outlawd by unions and employ- 
ers, Congress will not only add clarity to 
what is lawful and unlawful, but will 
make clear the basic purposes of the act. 
Among the most important of these is 
the purpose of preserving collective 
bargaining as a legitimate and important 
method of employer-employee relations 
in America. 

The first paragraphs of H.R. 9271 
point out the detrimental effects of 
monopoly, especially national or regional 
work stoppages caused by combinations 
of employers which deal with combina- 
tions of labor organizations. It recites 
that monopolistic practices engaged in 
by labor organizations or by employers, 
or by both, restrain trade, lessen com- 
petition, and lessen local labor-manage- 
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ment determination; that Government 
intervention into strikes does not elim- 
inate monopolistic combinations and 
practices which are their cause; that in 
order to prevent monopolistic concen- 
trations of bargaining power, strikes, and 
interruptions that imperil defense, safety 
and health, it is intended to establish a 
national policy to limit combinations of 
employees of particular employers and 
their representatives with those of other 
employers and their representatives and 
likewise to forbid employers to combine ' 
as to collective bargaining matters in a 
manner forbidden to employees and 
their representatives. 

Section 2 of the bill amends section 1 
of the Sherman Act—26 Stat. 209 (1890) ; 
15 U.S.C. 1—which bans every contract, 
combination and conspiracy in restraint 
of trade. The amendment specifies that 
the section shall apply to labor organi- 
zations when they engage in such con- 
spiracies, combinations, and restraints 
by defining the activities covered, which 
are: first, interferences with or control of 
production, except by a lawful strike; 
or, second, limitations on the number of 
persons who may work at a particular 
occupation, trade, or calling; or, third, 
controlling or fixing prices that employ- 
ers may charge for their goods or serv- 
ices; limiting the area in which or the 
persons through whom there may be dis- 
tribution of goods or services; or limiting 
the number of employers who may en- 
gage in a particular business or for whom 
union members may work—lawful strikes 
for other objectives are specifically made 
exceptions; or, fourth, imposing any 
featherbedding practice causing employ- 
ers to hire more than needed help, to pay 
for services not performed or needed, to 
pay more than once for services, or to 
restrict the use of products or materials. 

Section 3 of H.R. 9271 adds an amend- 
ment to section 2—15 U.S.C. 2—of the 
Sherman Act to make it illegal to mono- 
polize, attempt to monopolize, or con- 
spire to monopolize trade or commerce 
among the States. The amendment 
makes illegal collective bargaining ar- 
rangements: first, when any employer 
acts in concert with another employer; 
second, when any employer and a labor 
organization act to affect the collective 
bargaining matters of another employer; 
third, which permit any labor organiza- 
tion currently representing employees of 
one employer to represent or attempt to 
represent employees of another employ- 
er; fourth, which allow labor organiza- 
tions to obtain bargaining concessions 
from an employer even though such or- 
ganizations are affiliated with the same 
federation unless they represent em- 
ployees only of a single employer. 

Section 3 does not forbid bargaining 
by employers combining with each other 
or labor unions combining to bargain 
with employers within a single standard 
metropolitan area as defined in the 
Standard Industrial Classification Man- 
ual* provided that the places of em- 
ployment in the affected industry within 
such area do not constitute more than 
25 percent of an entire industry and the 


1 Published by the U.S. Department of 
* Commerce, Bureau of Census, 
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unit involved has been found appropriate 
by the National Labor Relations Board. 
Two or more employers are treated as 
One under section 3, moreover, where 
there is common voting stock control 
and they operate as one employer. An 
employer and union are.therefore or- 
ene equal in their bargain- 


Both labor organizations and em- 
Ployers are expressly allowed to ex- 
Change bargaining information, make 
Surveys and affiliate with national, re- 
Sional, or international bodies of such 
as long as the collective bargaining ac- 
tivities are not subject to control, ap- 
Proval, or financial support. Penalties 
Are set forth for violation of section 3. 

Section 4 of the bill incorporates refer- 
ences in the Clayton Act (38 Stat. 730 
(1914), 15 U.S.C. 17; 29 U.S.C. 52), and 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act (47 Stat. 70 
(1932), 29 U.S.C. 101-115) into the new 
Provisions of H.R. 9271 amending the 
Sherman Act. The added language pro- 
Vides that the provisions of H.R. 9271 

have effect without regard to re- 
lated sections 6 and 20 of the Clayton 
Act and without regard to the Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act. 

Section 5 of H.R. 9271 amends relevant 
Sections 6 and 20 of the Clayton Act by 
Specifically providing that they shall not 
nullify the provisions of the Sherman 
Act, as amended. Section 6 adds lan- 
guage to the Norris-LaGuardia Act to 
Provide specifically that it shall not ap- 
Dly to activities made illegal by section 

or section 2(b) of the Sherman Act, as 
amended. 

Section d of the bill specifies that it 

have no effect on section 16 of the 

n Act—such section 16 giving the 
Specific right of injunctive relief with 
pespect to threatened loss or damage 
rom antitrust violations. The Norris- 
LaGuardia Act's agency rule which re- 
Quires clear proof of actual participa- 
authorization or ratification to hold 

os Organization responsible for unlaw- 
acts of officers, members or agents, 

Made inapplicable to injunction pro- 

affected by the section. 

Section 7 of the bill amends the Taft- 
Hartley Act by prohibiting bargaining 
Units which include employees of more 
m one employer, but allowing such 
ls units of employers and organi- 

of employees of more than one 

kan ever in single standard metropoli- 
Ni areas if the places of employment 
95 ved do not constitute more than 
is Percent of any industry. Provision 
= also made that where-there is com- 
Poe stock control and operation as part 
an enterprise, two or more employers 

Y be deemed one employer. 
senta labor organization that repre- 
Ploye employees of more than one em- 


al r may, within 6 months, designate 


8 or other subdivision as its suc- 


r to represent the employees of any 
ment employer. Nothing in the amend- 

shall authorize or compel the 
mite to combine emplofees into single 
vi Which have been constituted pre- 
unite as plant, craft, or departmental 


Section 8 provides that th 
e amend- 
ments to the Sherman Act’s section 2(b) 
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(3)—which forbid labor organizations 
from representing employees of more 
than one employer—is to become ef- 
fective within 6 months after enactment, 

Section 9 specifically protects the right 
of the individual employee or the right 
of a group of employees to quit work for 
any reason or because of dangerous 
working conditions. 

Section 10 states specifically that the 
NLRB is not authorized or required to 
place all of an employer’s employees in 
a single unit or to combine former 
separate plant, craft, or departmental 
units into one unit; also that parties 
are not excused from bargaining with 
respect to a unit defined as appropriate 
under the amended National Labor Re- 
lations Act nor allowed to force any 
person to bargain with respect to a unit 
not defined as appropriate. 

Section 11 of H.R. 9271 sets forth 
for “employer,” “employee,” “labor or- 
ganization,” and “affecting commerce” 
the same meanings that the amended 
National Labor Relations Act gives 
them. 

Section 12 exempts those employers 
and employees now covered under the 
Railway Labor Act from the amend- 
ments here set forth. 

When most of all the employers in an 
industry deal with a single union, each 
is reasonably certain that the union will 
enforce substantially similar demands 
against his competitors. Consequently, 
as long as each is reasonably certain 
that overhead costs will be either ab- 
sorbed by all firms or passed along to 
hijack the public in the form of higher 
prices, each is more willing to submit 
to the labor organization’s demands. 

The incentive for an employer to re- 
sist unreasonable and extravagant de- 
mands is likely to be more if there were 
greater danger that his concessions 
might put him at a competitive disad- 
vantage. The employers’ lessened re- 
sistance reduces materially the protec- 
tion that employers should provide to 
consumers against uneconomic demands 
of labor monopolies. 

When employers combine together to 
bargain collectively, each may be certain 
that he and his competitors suffer the 
same costs of labor. There simply are 
no limits to the concessions they make, 
passing the costs on to the public, as long 
as they do not price themselves out of 
the market. ‘The lessened incentive to 
resist uneconomic demands because of 
“equal assessment” against competitors, 
means that the public suffers not only a 
higher price but also must bear the price 
of reduced output. Any restrictive prac- 
tices and featherbedding provisions in 
negotiated contracts are no less uneco- 
nomic than excessive demands. HR. 
9271 will prevent these hindrances and 
protect the consumer. It will also help 
to eliminate national emergency strikes. 

There are several ways to deal with 
so-called emergencies due to regional, 
industrywide, or national strikes. The 
legislative and executive branches have 
tried several ways already. In 1946 the 
President asked Congress to authorize 
him to draft striking railway employees 
into the Army and force them to work; 
in 1947 Congress passed the Taft-Hartley 
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Act which contains an injunction provi- 
sion which has been used 19 times, al- 
though the deficiency of that law is ob- 
viously the end of the 80-day injunction 
period. The President has tried fact- 
finding in steel, but we had a strike any- 
way.. We have tried White House inter- 
vention which some call conciliation and 
others call fascism. The War Labor dis-- 
putes of World War II provided for sei- 
zure but it did not prevent strikes or even 
discourage them. 

But, in all of these attempts, instead 
of going to the root of our problem we 
have been trimming off the branches. 
We have been using expedients and have 
not attacked the problem itself. H.R. 
9271 attacks monopoly power and will in- 
directly limit the undesirable effects of 
strikes themselves. It would affect the 
results of labor monopoly which year 
after year, with or without the conniv- 
ance of employers, stifles competition by 
forcing uniformity of labor costs and 
increases in excess of productivity upon 
the consumer. My bill discourages 
monopolistic combinations by employers 
or unions to restrain trade. 

I would deny the great national and 
international unions’ power to bring 
pressure to dictate terms throughout an 
industry or region. I would do this by 
restoring collective bargaining to the 
company level, where the employer and 
the representatives of his employees can 
bargain and reach agreement in the 
light of their wishes, their needs, their 
circumstances; and not according to the 
dictates of the labor leader far away 
from the workingman. 

I would prohibit employers from com- 
bining to accomplish results that, if not 

as collective bargaining, our 
antitrust laws would forbid. When em- 
ployers agree upon threat of strike to a 
uniform industrywide wage cost, they 
fix that cost just as surely as they would 
get together and fix any other cost or 
the price of a commodity. f 

I would-not abolish national or inter- 
national unions. I would not forbid 
them to furnish wage, statistical, or 
other information to their locals, similar 
to the manner in which trade associ- 
ations furnish information to their 
members. 

Let me refer you to an imminent prob- 
lem in the steel industry. The collective 
bargaining agreements of the steel com- 
panies expire on June 30, 1962. A strike 
is a possibility and some believe a proba- 
bility. We are informed that this Na- 
tion will suffer an unbalanced Federal 
budget if there is a steel strike. Every- 
where people are asking whether a strike 
will occur. 

There is more to be concerned about 
than a strike. We must be concerned 
about price stability and wage stability. 
We must be concerned about foreign 
products made of steel competing in 
price with ours. 

The president of the United Steel 
Workers Union has already served no- 
tice that the chief goal of the union is 
a 4-day, 32-hour workweek with wage 
increases, as well as fringe increases. 
But, President Kennedy indicated that 
he is for a 40-hour week, and that he 
wants the steel companies to hold the 
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line on prices. He wants unions to hold 
wage increases down to the gain in pro- 
ductivity to prevent inflation. 

Mr. Speaker, will a reduction to a 32- 
hour week, with a corresponding reduc- 
tion in output, but with an increase in 
pay and fringe benefits, hold the line on 
wages that now average $3.22 per hour— 
so that prices can be held down? We 
understand that it will not. 

I believe that industrywide use of the 
Steelworkers power over wages and 
fringes cannot be challenged under pres- 
ent law. I believe under my proposal 
that union power can be challenged, and 
yet collective bargaining and the right 
to strike to back up demands continued. 
H.R. 9271 would have each company and 
union working out its own agreement; 
agreements would be made with an eye 
toward competition and not connivance 
or prior knowledge of a competitor's 
price of labor. Each union might strike, 
but making it possible to have different 
contract expiration dates would make it 
likely that strikes would be limited in 
scope to single companies. This Nation 
would not have to contend with all the 

companies in an industry involved in a 
strike causing widespread disruptions of 
national emergency proportions. 

This Nation is concerned with this big 
union, big power problem. They are 
concerned with a balance of power be- 
tween labor and management. They 
want to preserve capital and labor and 
collective bargaining with a minimum 
of Government intervention or interfer- 
ence. Yet, they know that the right to 
collective bargaining is the right to strike 
to back up demands made. They want 
to preserve this right. I believe my bill, 
H.R. 9271, is worthy of serious considera- 
tion because it preserves collective bar- 
gaining but meets the problem of mo- 
nopoly power and national emergency 
strikes. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Death 
of Gen. Wladimir Krzyzanowski, Civil 
War Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 75th anniversary of the death 
of Gen. Wladimir Krzyzanowski, highly 
praised hero of the American Civil War. 

It is fitting that we should pay tribute 
in Congress today to this Polish patriot 
who came to our shores at an early age, 
imbued with the ideals of freedom and 
liberty, and joined the great cause in the 
Civil War when the very foundation for 
those freedoms was being threatened by 
internal strife. 

In paying tribute to General Krzy- 
zanowski on this 75th anniversary of his 
death, we again have an opportunity to 
reflect upon the men and women of many 
nations who have contributed so much 
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toward the development of our United 
States. 

General Krzyzanowski was born in 
Roznowo, Poland. He grew up in an era 
when his native land, just as today, was 
enslaved by Poland’s warring neighbors. 
But the indomitable spirit for freedom so 
characteristic of the Polish people 
through their 1,000 years of history found 
true expression in young Krzyzanowski, 
who, from his early youth, helped or- 
ganize strong student underground 
movements to rid his native land of her 
oppressors. 

In 1846, when he was branded a con- 
spirator and hunted by the secret police, 
the youthful Krzyzanowski fied to 
America. He came here as a humble 
immigrant at the age of 22 and imme- 
diately took on the difficult task of learn- 
ing the English language. Under the 
most difficult conditions, he completed a 
course in engineering; and because of his 
physical strength and burning desire to 
succeed, he took on the tedious job of 
helping chart railroad lines as our Na- 
tion expanded westward. 

His career was interrupted by the out- 
break of the Civil War, and 2 days after 
President Lincoln’s first proclamation, he 
volunteered as a private, but quickly ad- 
vanced to the rank of captain of his own 
company, which was made up for the 
most part of men from the Washington 
area. 

There were two basic reasons which 


- prompted this young soldier to join the 


Union Army at once. First was his 
strong love of freedom. With the indig- 
nity of servitude spent in ensfaved Po- 
land as a youth deeply rooted in his 
memory, Krzyzanowski pledged himself 
to help save the freedom he came to 
know and respect in America. The sec- 
ond reason was his knowledge of engi- 
neering, which later proved invaluable 
to the Union Army. 

Today, 75 years after his death, Gen- 
eral Krzyzanowski’s. dedication to the 
cause of freedom is rightfully a source 
of inspiration not only to Americans of 
Polish descent, but to all Americans who 
see our freedoms threatened by the in- 
sidious movement of international com- 
munism. In his devotion to the dignity 
of man, his great attributes as a soldier 
in defense of liberty, his great personal 
sacrifice on the altar of freedom, we of 
this generation and future generations 
can find strength and courage to sustain 
us in our present hour of danger. 

In the fall of 1861, Krzyzanowski took 
over the command of the 58th New York 
Infantry, with the rank of colonel. His 
regiment was attached to Blenker's Di- 
vision, then encamped at Hunter's 
Chapel, Va. He took part in Fremont's 
“hunt” after Stonewall Jackson in the 
Shenandoah Valley in the spring of 1862, 
and distinguished himself at Cross Keys 
on June 8, when he personally, bayonet 
in hand, led a successful charge on 
Ewell’s Confederates. 

Through subsequent changes in the 
high command in the Army of Virginia, 
he became commander of the 2d Bri- 
gade, 3d—Schurz’s—Division, and took 
part in the second battle of Bull Run. 

Official reports speak with the highest 
praise of his gallantry on the first day of 
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the battle, August 29, when he repelled 
frequent and fierce assaults of the en- 
emy; on the following day he fought 
with equal bravery and while showing 
his men how to face the enemy, had his 
horse shot under him. Krzyzanowski's 
valor in this battle was so outstanding 
that President Lincoln nominated him 
brigadier general, but, according to 
Schurz’ relation, the Senate failed to 
confirm the nomination because none of 
the Senators could pronounce his name. 

“Kriz,” as Krzyzanowski was popular- 
ly called in the Army, did not take this 
injustice to heart. 

A son of foreign and far-off land— 


He wrote in his memoir— 
I fought for ideals, for freedom and liberty- 


In the disastrous battle of Chancel- 
lorsville, May 2-4, and at Gettysburg, 
July 1-3, 1863, Krzyzanowski again dis- 
tinguished himself. Schurz attests that 
the only real fighting at Chancellorsville, 
which for about an hour delayed Jack- 
son's progress, was done by foreign brig- 
adiers, Schimmelfennig and Krzyzanow- 
ski of Schurz’ division, and Buschbeck 
of Steinwehr's division. At Gettysburg 
he was active during the entire 3 days of 
the battle. It was his corps that opened 
the battle. On the second and third day 
he occupied the pivotal position at the 
Cemetery Ridge and took part in the 
bloodiest struggle; he saved a battery 
from being captured by the enemy. 
General Howard, commanding the XI 
Corps, singled him out for bravery, faith- 
fulness and efficiency in the discharge 
of duty. 

Krzyzanowski spent part of 1864 de- 
fending the Nashville and Chattanooga 
Railroad, the “cracker line” of the Army. 
It was a hard task, demanding constant 
vigilance against guerrilla bands and 
usually accompanied by hunger and pri- 
vation. For weeks his troops had to use 
powder for want of salt; horses died of 
starvation. On March 2, 1865, after 
other important military missions in the 
South, he was breveted brigadier general 
for gallant and meritorious services. He 
left the Army on October 1, 1865, with 
his health impaired. 

Upon his return to civil life he occu- 
pied various offices in the Treasury De- 
partment. Settling in California, he 
helped Helena Modjeska, the famous 
Shakespearean actress, in her early 
American career. There he also met 
Henry Sienkiewicz, the author of “Quo 
Vadis,” and exerted some influence on 
his writings. In 1879, he was customs 
inspector at Panama, and in 1883, re- 
ceived an appointment in the customs 
office at New York, at which post he died 
on January 31, 1887. Carl Schurz, who 
remained his warm friend until his death, 
delivered the funeral oration at his 
grave. 

Mr. Speaker, we Americans can find 
strength in the knowledge that the one 
most significant factor which distin- 
guishes us as Americans from all other 
social orders in the world today is the 
fact that our people have come from 
corners of the world, from virtually all 
cultures, from all religions, from 
races; and because we believe so strongly 
in the dignity of the individual, we are 
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closely knit into a single Nation of peo- 
Ple working together for the survival of 
freedom. 

Gen. Wladimir Krzyzanowski reflects 
the full glory of our country—past, 
Present, and future. 


Presentation of the Gold Medal to Dr. 
Paul David Shafer by Andrew S. Ros- 
coe, President, Downtown Brooklyn 
Association, January 22, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to insert an address by Andrew 
S. Roscoe, president of the Downtown 
Brooklyn Association at the annual 
Meeting of the association held at the 
Towers Hotel on January 22, 1962, in 
Connection with the presentation of the 
annual gold medal for distinguished 
Service to Brooklyn to Dr. Paul David 

er, president of Packer Collegiate 
Institute, together with Dr. Shafer’s re- 
Sponse, 
The address and response follows: 
ATION OF THE GOLD MEDAL To Dr. 
PAUL Davm SHAFER BY ANDREW S. ROSCOE, 
, DOWNTOWN BROOKLYN ASSOCI- 

ATION, January 22, 1962 

We who meet here today, at the 33d an- 
nual meeting of the Downtown Brooklyn As- 

tion, are servants of our community. 

© proudly reflect every improvement, every 

ce, and every just cause that makes 

Our borough in general, and the downtown 

2 in particular, a better one, a finer one, 
stronger one. 

How wonderful it is that, today, we can 
has a person, Dr. Paul David Shafer, who 
tre to our people its noblest adven- 

education, education devoted to our 
th, education devoted to better living 
ugh more knowledge, and higher ethical 
moral standards. 

1 After his graduation from Bethany Col- 
one (AB. and LL.D.) he earned the degree 
3 of philosophy at Yale University. 

Career commenced as a teacher in 
phester (W. Va.) High School. Later 
Sane associated with Wesleyan University; 
Benge? School (New Haven); and Milford 
at ol (Connecticut). He was headmaster 

Milford. Dr. Shafer was a lecturer at Yale 

uate School and he assumed the presi- 

Tt ms Packer CoNegiate Institute in 1938. 
Brooks Our privilege, today, to welcome to 
new yn's Legion of Honor, Dr, Shafer, a 
thie Member, the 32d. The qualifications in 
Sings oe are many and exacting, But its 
cal rigid demand is service beyond the 
the ie selfless service, and absolute 


ior Shafer has devoted his life to educa- 
and has earned the highest esteem of 
Only those whom he has taught, but 
have Parents, as well as his colleagues who 
Of m decognized in him the energetic leader 
— Professional socleties. 
Was: 
Inaetldent, New York State Association of 
Pendent Schools. 
caresident, Middle States Association of 
ges and Secondary Schools; vice chalr- 
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man, Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education. 

President, board of trustees, Brooklyn 
Public Library. 

President, Junior College Council of the 
Middle Atlantic States. 

Hearing officer, Allen Enemy 
Board (World War II). 

We know him, too, as one who has worked 
among us, giving himself generously and 
without personal let, to civic and social 
improvement. 

He is: 

President, 
Hospital. 

Member, board of trustees, Pratt In- 
stitute. - 

Member, board of trustees, Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences. 

Member, board of trustees, First Presby- 
terian Church (Brooklyn). 

Member, governing committee, Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden. 

Member, board of managers, Brooklyn 
Central YMCA. 

Member, board of trustees, Brooklyn Say- 
ings Bank, 

During World War II, he was chairman, 
Public Information Committee for Brook- 
lyn, Voluntary Civil Defense Organization. 

As I take great pleasure in presenting Dr. 
Paul David Shafer with the Gold Medal 
of Downtown Brooklyn Association for most 
distinguished service to Brooklyn, let me add 
on this occasion one brief sentence in Latin, 
the motto of Lord Nelson. 

“Palmam qui meruit, ferat.” 

“Let him who deserves the prize, bear it.” 


Hearing 


board of trustees, Brooklyn 


Dr. SHAFER’s RESPONSE AT LUNCHEON AWARD- 
ING Him THE Gorp Mepat BY DOWNTOWN 
BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION 


Mr. President and friends, I appreciate 
more than I can say the honor I have just 
received. This award is like many things 
that come to a person that are pleasant, en- 
couraging, satisfying: they come by Heaven’s 
grace, and thorough the thoughtfulness of 
friends, and one can only hope he merits 
them a little bit. I wish I more fully de- 
served it, but whatever my deserts, I am 
deeply grateful. This medal certainly gives 
me something to live up to. 

As I accept it I am very conscious that 
anything I have done has been made possible 
by the support, the hard work, the affection 
of others. I have had the encouragement, 
the confidence of Imogene, Mrs. Shafer. My 
Packer associates, who share my educational 
and hence my major responsibilities, have 
been very tolerant of my extracurricular ac- 
tivities, and have been helpful in more ways 
than I can possibly number. In every activ- 
ity and organization where I have had a 
part, I've known the day-to-day cooperation 
of the administrators and the staff members, 
the real workers. I've been wisely taught by 
the men and women who have been my fel- 
low committee members or trustees. I've 
been very fortunate. For whatever I have 
done that has been worth while, all of these 
are greatly responsible. 

And, incidentally, my associations have 
been, and are, so pleasant that receiving a 
medal for the experience is certainly like 
getting a double measure of frosting on 
the cake. 

Those persons with whom I have worked, 
my neighbors and associates and friends 
here, have taught me something: they have 
taught me that the real strength of Brook- 
lyn resides in a spirit. It is a spirit of 
friendliness and helpfulness, a spirit that 
seeks improvement and tries to make that 
improvement hold, a spirit that doesn't hesi- 
tate before the difficult and the discouraging. 
That spirit expresses itself in cooperative 
effort for the common good. It is illustrated 
by the very important part this Downtown 
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Brooklyn Association has played in the trans- 
formation of this section of our borough, and 
in this association’s continuing plans. The 
spirit of a community determines what that 
place is and what it ultimately becomes, 
As I thank you and your associates, Mr. 
President, my hope is that this spirit of 
today’s Brooklyn will endure for a long, long 
time. Thank you very much, 


The Consumer and the Department of 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
is heartening to read that the interest 
of the administration in the consumer 
and his problems continues. Secretary 
of Agriculture Freeman recently ad- 
dressed the New Jersey State Board of 
Agriculture and a great portion of that 
address was concerned with the stake 
of the consumer in the program of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

I ask unanimous consent that a portion 
of that speech be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I suspect that one of the best kept secrets 
in Washington is that the Department of 
Agriculture carries out more activities which 
are of direct benefit or indirect service to the 
consumer than any other department or 
agency in the Federal Government. 

A congressional committee last year sur- 
veyed the various services performed specifi- 
cally in the consumer's interest and found 
that one out of every six is a job which Agri- 
culture does. 

It may surprise you to know that we spend 
a greater amount from our annual budget 
for direct consumer services than any de- 
partment or agency. In fact, 1 out of every 
10 employees in the Department is primarily 
assigned to protecting or advancing the con- 
sumer's interest. 

I do not say these things to impress you 
with the money we spend or the number of 

.things we do. I say these things to make 
one point which very few people in this 
country today fully appreciate: the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture plays an exceedingly im- 
portant role in the dally life of every Ameri- 
can—not just those who live on the farm. 
Yet, the impression which many urban fami- 
lies have is that the Department of Agricul- 
ture is concerned only with farming and, 
therefore, rarely touches their day-to-day ac- 
tivities. 

By the time the Kennedy administration 
arrived, the farmer had become one of the 
most misunderstood of Americans and the 
Department was viewed as more of a gigantic 
storage bin than a department serving both 
farm and city. : 

It is not surprising that many people, par- 
ticularly those in the cities and off the farms, 
failed to recognize the magnificent power 
which the farmer had given the Nation in his 
ability to produce an abundance of food and 
fiber—enough so that for the first time in the 
history of man we can see clearly that famine 
and hunger no longer need to be feared. 
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Nor is it surprising that Americans are 
only beginning to realize that farm products 
are responsible for one quarter of all ex- 
ports from the United States. Our country 
is the leading exporter of food and fiber— 
and without this trade, our favorable bal- 
ance of payments would be seriously im- 
paired. 

Nor, I suppose, is it surprising that the 
consumer activities and services of the De- 
partment either are taken for granted or are 
unrecognized, even though without them 
the American people would have to buy 
meat without any assurance of quality and 
would find outdoor recreational opportu- 
nities more limited and probably very ex- 
pensive. 

Let me describe for you some of the con- 
sumer activities carried out daily in every 
section of the country under the direction 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

One of the primary reasons that we have 
a consistently high quality level of meat and 
poultry available to consumers is the fact 
that all meat and poultry handled in inter- 
state commerce is inspected by some 5,000 
trained inspectors who reject diseased ani- 
mals and unfit carcasses from processing 
into food products. 

In addition, many of the food commod- 
ities purchased in supermarkets and grocery 
stores are graded and labeled under super- 
vision of Department employees. These 
grades, such as “USDA Choice” for beef, 
“Grade A” for poultry, and “U.S. Fancy” 
for fruit and vegetables, are standards of 
quality that shoppers can and do depend on. 

While agricultural research often is con- 
sidered primarily of benefit to the farmer, 
one of the most | arguments that can 
be made for it is that the consumer today 
can buy a wider variety of food and clothing 
only because of the progress made through 
research. Because of it, we are constantly 
developing better strains of crops, livestock 
and poultry as well as new products to meet 
changing consumer tastes. 

We often hear of industries today which 
make the bulk of their sales in products 
not in existence 10 years ago. In agricul- 
ture, many of the varieties of crops now 
being grown were not even known to farm- 
ers 10 years ago. Yet they must have them 
today because the old strains have virtually 
been wiped out by disease—and without the 
new varieties, consumers would have less 
choice and probably higher prices. 

tural research has put many famil- 
jar food products within the easy reach of 
consumers, An outstanding example of 
production efficeincy is the country’s boiler 
industry. In 1940 it took 13 weeks to pro- 
duce a 3-pound broiler. Now only 9 weeks 
are required and we can do it on half as 
much feed as in 1940. Most American con- 
sumers also have benefited from develop- 
ment of the family-sized turkey and leaner 
pork products from the meat-type hog. 

I am sure that farmers will agree with 
the economists that the benefits of research 
to produce more efficiently have largely 
passed through the farmer to the consumer. 
Broilers and turkeys, for example, have 
never been so low in price as in the past 
year. 

Consumers’ needs have encouraged the 
research development of such convenience 
foods as frozen concentrated fruit juices, 
potato granules and flakes, powdered eggs, 
and cake mixes. 

Chemists of the Department of Agriculture 
also have had a leading part in developing 
the techniques of flame-proofing cotton 
and making it resistant to soil and rot. It 
has been made water repellent and wash- 
and-wearable. Because of these 
cotton is competing favorably with the 
synthetic fibers, both in wearing apparel and 
for industrial uses. I 
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Just last week the Department announced 
two new developments in treatment of 
cotton fiber. One is a procedure which will 
make collars and cuffs on men's wash-wear 
shirts last longer—a development which will 
please the wives, I'm sure. The other is a 
single treatment process that gives cotton 
wash-wear properties at the same time it 
dyes, starches, and adds other finishing 
agents to the fabric. 

Thus, I think it 1s fair to say that agri- 
culture provides many services which are 
indispensable to the consumer in this day 
and age, and, in addition, has succeeded 
beyond the wildest dreams of man’s imagi- 
nation in providing an abundance of food 
and fiber at reasonable costs. 

Since becoming Secretary of Agriculture, 
I have sought to carry this one simple 
message to the families of America who 
live in our cities and suburbs. I consider 
it one of the most important tasks that 
we who are concerned with the future of 
agriculture can undertake. 

Food is one of our most abundant and 
plentiful resources, and it is reasonably 
priced. It is a bargain in relation to the 
cost of other things which the American 
public buys. But after years of being told 
that the farmer is taking advantage of the 
consumer, the city dweller is reluctant to 
believe these facts. 

Yet, the facts are there to substantiate 
that food is a bargain. 

The retail value of farm food products, 
as reported in market basket calculations 
in 1961, was only 4 percent higher than it 
was 10 years earlier (1951). Yet living 
costs generally had risen 19 percent in that 
same period. 

Cause of the smaller rise in food costs 
was the fact that farm value of that same 
food declined 19 percent in the 10 years. 
Breaking it down by commodities, the re- 
tail value of dairy products in the market 
basket was up 10 percent in the 10 years, 
while farm value was down 6 percent. Most 
extreme example is poultry and eggs on 
which retail value dropped 27 percent in 
the 10-year period and farm value dropped 
even more—36 percent. 

Let me repeat the total figure again: Re- 
tail value of farm food products was up only 
4 percent in 1961 over 1951 while farm value 
of the same foods had dropped 19 percent. 
And this at a time when all living costs had 
gone up 19 percent in the 10 years. 

Would you not say, then, that relatively 
speaking, food is a bargain? Another way 
to compare it is with wages for factory labor. 
In 1947-49 it took 59 hours of pay from fac- 
tory work to buy a month's supply of food 
for an average family. Today it takes only 
38 hours of factory pay—a third less—to buy 
the same amount of food. 

I believe that we can make the case that 
the consumer has an important stake in 
agriculture, but I emphasize that unless we 
make ft no one else will do it for us. 

Exactly 100 years ago this year, President 
Abraham Lincoln established the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In signing the act 
creating the USDA, he spoke of it as “the 
people's Department.” That phrase is even 
more appropriate today in many ways than 
it was in Lincoln’s time, for ours truly is the 
people’s Department. 

The services which agriculture performs 
in food and forestry are of direct and pri- 
mary benefit to the consumer. We are con- 
sidering recommending in this centennial 
year, therefore, that the name by which the 
Department is identified be broadened to in- 
clude these important interests. 

I also believe that it is about time now to 
begin organizing and coordinating the many 
and varied services which the Department 
performs for the consumer as a means first, 
of insuring that vigorous action be continued 
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to protect and advance the consumer's in- 
terests where the Department is responsible; 
second, of providing more adequate informa- 
tion to consumers regarding those services 
they can get and should expect to obtain; 
and, third, of pinpointing the need for ad- 
ditional services at the time the need arises. 


Why an Urban Affairs Department?— 
Merits and Demerits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


- HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, in all the 
hue and cry and breast beating over 
whether or not we should have a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs—some very 
pertinent reasons why we should not 
seem to have been overlooked. 

This whole issue has assumed an aura 
of “political infighting’—due to the 
President's handling of the matter— 
which is not admirable in days such as 
this when crisis after crisis has arisen 
all over the world. 

To quote a column by Roscoe Drum- 
mond in the Washington Post this 
morning: 

Mr. Kennedy took a Roger Maris stance 
and knocked two out of the park. He 
gleefully recorded his “surprise” that the five 
Republicans on the Rules Committee should 
unanimously oppose the Urban Affairs De- 
partment at a time when he thought the 
party was trying to do something about win- 
ning back the big-city vote. (He succeeded 
in containing his surprise that four Demo- 
crats voted the same way.) 


I join many Members of Congress in 
the belief that political power is moving 
to Washington rapidly enough now 
without creating a means of speeding 
up the process. States still do have 
some responsibility which the Federal 
Government does not need to take over 
or assume—just to win votes. Far from 
admiring the President for his “shrewd- 
ness” in trying to nail down the com- 
plete Negro vote, I am inclined instead 
to wonder why this more-than-able 
young man feels free to use his office 
as President to create more class fric- 


j tion. It appears to me that legislation 


should be able to stand on its own merits 
if it is good legislation—not blatantly 
linked with its vote-getting appeal. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include with my remarks an edi- 
torial from today’s Wall Street Jour- 
nal, entitled “Why an Urban Affairs 
Department?” 

WHY AN URBAN AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT? 

A lot more heat than light is being gen- 
erated around the administration's efforts 
to create a Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing. The President, now that the House 
Rules Committee has pigeonholed a bill to 
create the new agency, is trying to win his 
point by setting up the Department by 
Executive decree. So it is a good time to 
review just what this program involves and 
to see what its implications are. 
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The proposal provides for transferring to a 
new Cabinet-level Department the functions 
of many existing Federal housing agencies, 
The Secretary would be charged with study- 
ing the Nation’s housing problems and de- 
velopment of urban communities, advising 
the President, and providing leadership, 
technical assistance and information to State 
and local governments. 

Proponents of the plan themselves have 
advanced, unintentionally, persuasive rea- 
sons why it is neither desirable nor neces- 
sary, For they have said again and again 
that the plan would create no new Federal 
Programs nor would it alter substantially 
existing laws on Federal housing and urban 
development. If that is so, as the National 
Association of Manufacturers and others 
have observed, there surely is no crying need 
for a whole new Department of Urban Af- 
fairs and Housing. 

But a much more likely prospect is that 
the proposed Department would actually be 
a device by which the Federal Government 
could extend and consolidate control over 
ita far-flung housing and urban redevelop- 
ment projects, at the expense of urban areas. 
Since the plan defines an urban area as a 
city or township of any size, whether incor- 
Porated or unincorporated, it would cover 
a pretty broad territory. 

The President himself hinted at the pos- 
sible extent of this Department’s invasion of 
localities when, commenting on the Rules 
Committee action, he referred to the ad- 
ministration’s concern for some effective 
management and responsibility of the prob- 
lems of two-thirds of our population who live 
in cities.” 

The Government might well be concerned. 
For just such massive intrusions into mu- 
nicipal affairs as a Department of Urban Af- 
fairs and Housing would be empowered to 
make have helped to contribute to the urban 
mismanagement and irresponsibility with 
many cities are well acquainted. Too often 
Political machines have become involved 
with millions of dollars of construction con- 
tracts with scandalous results. Nor is the 
profigate example of the Government itself 
one that suggests prudent management to 
municipal governments. 

What the cities need far more urgently 
than Federal concern“ for their failings is 
a hard look by their own administrators and 
citizens at what Federal housing programs 
already are doing to them. What is hap- 
pening as the result of paper plans imposed 


upon them from Washington whether rele- 


vant to local problems and conditions or 
not? What has been the effect of municipal 
rubber-stamping of Federal standards and 
Specifications, imposed under the threat of 
Withdrawal of Federal funds? What has 
been the effect on cities of swallowing proj- 
ects which in the absence of local control 
had been better not begun at all? 

That sort of realistic appraisal is the last 
thing the localities can expect from the 
Federal Government. And it surely would 
not come from a Department of Urban Af- 
fairs and Housing. What would inevitably 
come are still more and more elaborate 
paper plans, more Federal standards and 
Specifications, more Federal say-so about 
where, how and for what the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars are used. The only logical end to all 
this is complete abdication of municipal 
control over urban development. 

It may be vain to expect that the Federal 
h and urban improvement“ jugger- 
naut as it now exists can be rolled back, But 
its further invasion, under the banner of a 
new Cabinet-rank Department, can be 
checked. Now that the President, in a mes- 
Sage yesterday, has notified Congress he is 
setting up the Department, the House or Sen- 
ate has 60 days in which to reject it. On its 
merits alone, rejection is what it deserves, 
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The Forgotten People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the sixth of 10 articles, part of a series 
which appeared in the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun in October 1961, on 
the subject of the migrant worker in the 
United States. These articles were writ- 
ten by Dale Wright, World-Telegram and 
Sun staff writer, who, for 6 months, lived 
and worked as a migrant worker along 
the Atlantic seaboard from Florida to 
New York: 

MIGRANT Workers NEED U.S. PROTECTION 

(By Dale Wright) 

The night I decided to leave Florida and 
move north with the migrant laborers for 
South Carolina was one of the worst nights 
in my life. 

I was asleep in a filthy room near Hastings 
when a baby's shriek pierced the night and 
woke me up. I pushed open the unlocked 
door of the room next to mine to investigate. 

There, lying on & burlap bag in an old 
packing case, was a baby, 2 or 3 months old, 
screaming in terror. 

A huge beetle had crawled into the baby’s 
mouth. Its parents were not home. 

I picked up the baby, removed the beetle, 
and succeeded in quieting the frightened 
youngster. There was no more sleep for me 
that night, so I stayed with the baby and 
waited for his folks to return. 

Beetles and roaches and chinches, they 
told me later, were the least of their prob- 
lems. The Florida potato belt also breeds 
big rattlesnakes. They are likely to be found 
in or under any old building. Flies and 
mosquitoes were everywhere, buzzing around 
in the remnants of food and debris. 

SOUTH CAROLINA WORSE 

But what lay ahead of me in South Caro- 
lina was just as bad or worse. 

I saw migrant farm laborers, the very old 
and the very young, moving into South 
Carolina in open trucks and battered old 
buses like livestock on the way to a slaugh- 
terhouse. 

In the fields I saw the same kind of people 
I had met in Florida, working 12 to 16 hours 
a day, cheated on-thelr wages and exploited 
at every hand. 

But in South Carolina there were young- 
sters only 6 and 7 years old working in the 
fields with the grownups from early morning 
until it was too dark for them to see what 
they were doing. 

Here again, there were no schools for 
migrant children. But the labor contractors 
were there with the same promises of good 
jobs, good pay, nice places to live. By this 
ae their spiel reminded me of an old rec- 
ord. 

EVILS OF CREW LEADER 

In Charleston, a thriving produce center 
for several truck crops, I talked with Julius 
Amaker, an insurance executive and a former 
agent for the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
for 13 years. 

Mr. Amaker, who has spent much time 
trying to improve the lot of the migrant 
worker had some strong words: 

“The worst single evil facing the migrant 
farm worker is his crew leader. The crew 
boss cheats him, shortchanges him and 
uses every trick in the book to separate 
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him from the money he has earned by 
back-breaking toil. 

“I see the crew leaders driving around in 
big, fancy cars. I know they make from 
$7,000 to $10,000 during a single season, after 
expenses. A lot of the money rightfully 
belongs to the poor, illiterate workers who 
can’t defend themselves. s 

“The only solution is to take the responsi- 
bility for recruitment and payment of mi- 
grant workers away from the crew boss and 
turn it over to the grower or packer or proc- 
essor. The employer then should be under 
the supervision of a trained Federal agent. 


RECORD MUST BE KEPT 


“The employer should be required under 
penalty of law to keep accurate work rec- 
ords so that withholding, social security, 
and workmen's compensation credits can be 
made.“ 

Mr. Amaker said many migrants who come 
to Charleston die there or land on the local 
welfare rolls. 

“It's always the same story,” he said. 
“Somebody’s promise of better work, better 
pay. When they learn it’s no better here, 
they either keep going north or get stranded 
here.” 

He’s particularly concerned with the chil- 
dren. He pointed out that State legislation 
to provide schools for the migrant children 
was killed 2 years ago by a strong farm 
lobby and the action of segregationists. 

FEDERAL PROTECTION 

“If these youngsters don’t go to school in 
Florida,” he said, “or wherever they come 
from, they simply don't go at all. So they 
grow up in the fields and are never prepared 
for anything more than farm labor.” 

Because no State will take on the job of 
protecting the migrant laborer’s interests, 
he said, he'd like to see Federal su 
watch the harvesting operations as the labor 
gangs move north and thus protect the 
workers’ interests along the way. 

THEY'RE NEEDED 


“Migrant farm workers,” he continued, 
“are absolutely the lowest on the American 
economic scale. Yet they are vital to the 
harvest of American crops. Without them, 
the farmer, the shipper, the packer, the 
processor, and the consumer could not exist.” 

Mr. Amaker sees some protection for the 
migrant worker in the minimum wage laws, 
but only if there are adequate teeth in such 
legislation. 

“Employers,” he declared, “find ways to 
skirt the law. The migrant worker continues 
to be a sorrowful victim of neglect and 
omission. 

Some new approach is necessary, some 
code of 20th century laws to protect these 
people from exploitation everywhere along 
the line.” 

I stood on a Charleston street corner ant 
watched the exodus of migrants northward 
to another stop on the trail. A convoy of 
two buses, a stake truck, and an ancient, 
broken-down station wagon was over- 
crowded with people and work gear. 

It was a trip to more unfulfilled promises, 
more cheating, and more sorrows. 

A bus like one of those in the convoy had 
crashed into another vehicle in North Caro- 
lina a few years ago. A score of workers 
were killed. The driver was found to have 
had no insurance. 


1,000-MILE TRIPS 


Mr. Amaker had pointed out in our talk 
that labor contractors pick these people up 
along the road somewhere, then rumble off 
anywhere there's a buck to be made—for 
the crew boss. 

The trip is frequently as long as 1,000 miles, 
both going north to harvest and returning 
home after the work is over. 

The law does not require operators of mi- 
grant transport vehicles to carry liability 
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insurance in Florida and South Carolina, or 
in most other States In the South. If pas- 
sengers are injured or killed, it’s just tough 
luck for them or their families. And while 
compulsory insurance laws are nonexistent, 
safety inspection regulations are so loosely 
enforced that they're almost useless. 

I had seen many such caravans earlier 
in Florida. I was to see many more in my 
travels along the east coast. The great 
tragedy was that for many of these miserable 
men, women, and children, the trip was to 
nowhere. 


b 


-~ Race and the City’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. SHELLEY, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to your attention and to the 
attention of our colleagues an article en- 
titled “Race and the City’s Future,” by 
Frank Quinn, executive director, Council 
for Civic Unity of San Francisco, as 
printed in the San Franciscan. 

There is much written these days re- 
garding the great changes occurring in 
our cities. Whole volumes have been 
devoted to this urgent topic and journals 
of opinion are full of analyses by an 
army of experts. 

I have seldom, however, come upon so 
cogent and compelling a statement re- 
garding one aspect of urban change as 
that to be found in Mr. Quinn’s excellent 
article. In a few brief paragraphs he 
depicts the sorry future awaiting .any 
American city that does not put de- 
mocracy into full practice; that does not 
afford true equality of opportunity for 
all its residents, regardless of race, reli- 
gion, or national origin. 

Sober reflection upon Mr. Quinn's ar- 
ticle should move all of us who are con- 
cerned about our cities to immediate and 
constructive action. The price we have 
already paid by tolerating injustice is 
high. The price we will have to pay in 
the future if discrimination continues 
will be a prohibitive one: morally, eco- 
nomically, and culturally. San Fran- 
cisco’s problems are those of every Amer- 
ican city. I commend Mr. Quinn's care- 
fully reasoned call to action to your 
earnest attention: 

RACE AND THE Crry’s FUTURE 
} (By Frank Quinn) 

Will San Francisco follow what has become 
a classic pattern for other northern metro- 
politan regions? A central city, with a high 
proportion of nonwhite residents, ringed in 
by white suburbs? 

Census figures just released show that the 
bay area is already well on its way down this 
trail. 


Percentage of nonwhite 


Contra Costa County (exclusive of 
Richmond and Pittsburg) 
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According to newspaper re San Fran- 
cisco’s director of public health has stated 
that from his preliminary review of the 1960 
census the makeup of the city’s population 
in 20 years could resemble that of Washing- 
ton, D.C., which is 70-percent colored. 

What are the consequences of sharp racial 
differences between urban center and sub- 
urb? We have only to look at Chicago, De- 
troit, Philadelphia, and New York for an 
answer. 

Nonwhites—primarily Negroes—have had 
to overcrowd in the oldest neighborhoods. 
With high profits to landlords, new slums 
have developed rapidly; schools and public 
housing have become segregated, not by leg- 
islative flat, but by residential composition. 
Social tensions have risen; lack of normal 
contact between persons of different races 
breeds prejudice and misunderstanding. 
Political questions have become racial is- 
sues to the detriment of the whole com- 
munity; city-suburb cleavages haye deep- 
ened. Following the whites to their sub- 
urban retreats, businesses and industries 
have moved from downtown locations leaving 
them barren soil for honky-tonk develop- 
ments. City tax sources have depleted while 
welfare and service costs have expanded to 
meet the needs of large numbers of low- 
income families. Cultural life has suffered 
and the cities have lost some of their charm 
and attraction for visitors. 

While the main causes of the white drift 
to suburbs are the attractions of new hous- 
ing and escape from aging streets, racial 
prejudices aggravate the exodus. 

Residential segregation is wanted by few 
people—white or colored—yet it is on the 
gain, Why? 

Nonwhite population increases in cities 
have resulted largely from migrations from 
an agitated South. Being younger families, 
they have high birth rates and low death 
rates. (San Francisco had these birth rates 
in 1959: White, 15.2; Negro, 44.0; Chinese, 
27.4; Japanese, 31.2; other races, 71.1. Death 
rates were: White, 12.78; Negro, 832; Chi- 
nese, 6.67.) 


The metropolis has always hosted groups 


of migrants from other lands or the Nation's 
rural regions. The normal course of events 
has been for migrants to live in certain 
districts with individuals gradually frag- 
menting off into the larger middle-class 
society. The assimilation process is now 
blocked because of the high visibility of the 
more recent newcomers—their color. 

The housing market of both city and 
suburb is not open to nonwhites. In a 
survey made by the Council for Civic Unity 
of San Francisco, not one of 62 realtors in- 
terviewed would handle the sale of the first 
Negro family in an all-white neighborhood— 
despite that family’s financial and social 
qualifications. Homebuilders and lenders 
gave the same answer. In trying to locate 
rentals for nonwhite families, council of 
civic unity called or visited hundreds of 
landlords. With few exceptions, apartments 
were available only in designated minority 
neighborhoods. People of Oriental ancestry 


. find housing easier than do Negroes—but 


all nonwhites must expect to pay more for 
their home or apartment than white San 
Franciscans. Some Negro and Oriental 
families have managed to move throughout 
the city, but census tract figures reveal 
higher nonwhite concentrations than at any 
time in San Francisco's history. 

In a council of civic unity study on em- 
ployment practices, racial discrimination 
was found to be the norm in all jobs but 
those on the lowest level of skill 

Barriers erected on the two main paths of 
assimilation, employment and housing, are 
then at the root of high residential con- 
centrations. 

This was clearly indicated by the ex- 
perience of the redevelopment agency in re- 
locating some 8,000 people from the first 
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western addition clearance site. Sixty per- 
cent were Negroes, twenty percent were other 
nonwhites; most went into public housing 
or the blocks immediately around the razed 
area. These are the very blocks now being 
considered for a second redevelopment 
agency project. The original neighborhood 
had been integrated, but the net result of 
redevelopment there was to cause the com- 
pacting of Negroes together while the new 
building on the site will become essentially 
all white because of high rentals which few 
Negroes can afford. The first western addi- 
tion project was impeded by racial dis- 
crimination. It may well be that a second 
project cannot be accomplished because 
there will not be enough housing available 
for the large number of Negro families to be 
displaced. Legislative threats are also posed 
by assemblymen who recognize the harmful 
effects wrought on minorities and low-income 
families by redevelopment projects through- 
out the State. Some of the legislative pro- 
posals now in Sacramento might serve -to 
derail permanently any. future redevelop- 
ment projects, leaving cities without an 
effective means of rejuvenation. 

What can be done to reverse the-trend to- 
ward segregation? 

The answer lies in equal opportunity in 
employment and housing for all people with- 
out regard to their race, color, creed, or 
national ancestry. 

How can we reach this lofty, but crucial, 
goal? i 

California now has a fair employment 
practices commission to administer a non- 
discrimination law. Rather than wait until 
a complaint is lodged, business and union 
executives should change their employment 
and membership practices now to meet the 
spirit, not merely the letter, of California's 
public policy and law. These are a number of 
organizations to advise and help on employ- 
ment by merit—the FEPC, Bay Area Urban 
League, National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, Japanese- 
American Citizens’ League, Council of Civic 
Unity. 5 

Bills on discrimination in housing are 
now in legislative hoppers of Sacramento. 
Most important is assembly bill 801 which 
would establish a law, to be administered by 
the FEPC, prohibiting discrimination in all 
rental and sale housing except that occupied 
by the owner. San Franciscans should study 
assembly bill 801 carefully and advise their 
assemblymen, State senators and the Gov- 
ernor, 

Proper city planning can frustrate segre- 
gated neighborhoods. If homes and streets 
are fixed up with the help of urban rehabili- 
tation programs, integrated neighborhoods 
can be maintained; a strong factor in the 
move- out of whites is the physical quality of 
thelr blocks not just the move-in of non- 
whites. Council of Civic Unity has recom- 
mended that the next western addition re- 
development project not proceed until new 
private housing to meet the needs of the 
low-moderate income families to be displaced 
can be constructed there. This would assure 
a continued balance in San Francisco’s popu- 
lation—economically, culturally and racially. 

Council ot Civic Unity has a housing or- 
portunities program to help nonwhite fami- 
lies find rentals and sales in neighborhoods 
and suburbs now restricted. In cooperating 
with this free service by listing your apart- 
ment or home, you will widen the range of 
choices for qualified minority families and 
thus take a direct step for an open housing 
market. 

San Francisco need not go down the skids 
leading to an extreme racial schism, Our 
patterns are not yet so rigid that they can- 
not be reversed. We have a golden oppor- 
tunity—to ignore it would be to sell short 
the city's future for all of its citizens. Let's 
get to work. 
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Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently received a very interesting ques- 
tion-and-answer article from View mag- 
azine in Yonkers, N.Y., on the sub- 
ject of Federal aid to education. In it 
Father Ignatius McCormick examines 
Many of the questions and objections 
which frequently arise when the issue 
of Government aid to private and paro- 
chial schools is raised. Father Mc- 
Cormick's position on each of the ques- 
tions in the article is timely and sub- 
Stantive. I am sure that it will be of 
interest to many other Members of the 
House: 

Epucation: A Quiz ABOUT FEDERAL AID 

(By Father Ignatius McCormick) 

On January 6, President John F. Kennedy's 
task force on education proposed that Con- 
gress enact a program of Federal aid to pub- 
lic schools. The bill to the American tax- 
Payer: almost $6 billion. 

A few days later, Cardinal Spellman as- 
Sailed the plan as unjust, because it would 
exclude children attending nonpublic 
Schools. Parents of these children, he 
Pointed out, “will be taxed more than ever 
before for the education of their children, 
but they cannot expect any return from 
their taxes unless they are willing to trans- 
fer their children to a public grade or high 
school.“ 

There are nearly 7 million American chil- 
dren in private and parochial schools. 

The cardinal’s statement, in turn, was 
vigorously attacked. Aid to nonpublic 
schools would be a “violation of a basic 
liberty which is essential to our American 
heritage,” replied Rev. W. Hubert Porter, 
Baptist. Other Protestant clergymen charged 
that such assistance would constitute a 
Violation of the “traditional American pol- 
ley of church-state separation.“ 

View does not take any stand, pro or con, 
On the general question of the necessity or 
Wisdom of Federal aid. But, we do strongly 
believe that if such aid is voted, it should be 
for the benefit of all student-citizens, re- 
gardless of the school their parents choose 
for them. 

The question is bound to stir up consider- 
able controversy, in which there is danger 
of more heat than light. View offers the 
following brief questionnaire to throw more 
light than heat on the subject and its his- 
torical antecedents. 

“Would not aid to nonpublic schools set 
R new and dangerous precedent in American 
education?” È 

Aid to nonpublic schools was the original 
American manner of assisting in the educa- 
tion of children. At the opening of the 19th 
century all New York schools were operated 
by religious groups and received State aid. 
The same was true in practically all the other 
States. 

“Did Catholic schools receive support from 
Public taxes?" 

Yes. In 1806, St. Peter's School in Barclay 
Street applied for and ‘received aid from 
Public funds. Ten years later, St. Patrick’s 
School was also receiving State ald. 

“But wasn’t this against the principle of 
Separation of church and state as demanded 
by the first amendment?” 
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The men who were closest to the Consti- 
tution did not seem to think so. The first 
amendment merely states: “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion.” In other words, America was 
not to have a national church such as existed 
in England and other European countries. 

“When did the public school system 
begin?” 

The public school, as we know it, is a late 
comer on the American scene. It came into 
existence in 1842. 

“What led to the establishment of public 

schools?” 
In the early decades of the 19th century 
a number of New York families belonged to 
no religious group, or were members of 
sects too small to maintain their own schools. 
To provide for their children, the Free School 
Society was founded in 1805. Its express 
purpose was “to provide for the education 
of such poor children as do not belong to 
or are not provided for by any religious so- 
ciety.” In the beginning, at least, its aim 
was not to supplant, but to supplement the 
works of the religious schools. 

“Were the schools of the Free School So- 
ciety the first secularized schools?” 

Not exactly. Even the Free School Society 
provided religious education as par of its 
regular academic program. Tuesday after- 
noons were devoted to religious instruction, 
and arrangement was made for the children 
to attend church services. Later the so- 
ciety’s name was changed to the “Public 
School Society,” although it was operated 
by a group of private citizens. It was recog- 
nized by the State and allowed to share 
in public funds with religious schools. 

“How long did this situation last?” 

Until 1814. In that year the Common 
Council of the City of New York voted to cut 
off aid from the religious schools and to 
make the Public School Society (a private 
organization) the sole recipient of tax sup- 
port. In effect, this meant economic pres- 
sure to close all religious schools and to com- 
pel parents to send their children to the 
schools of the Public School Society. In the 
course of time most Protestant schools suc- 
cumbed to the squeeze. Catholics, at the 
cost of immense sacrifices, maintained and 
developed their school system. 

“Did Catholics accept this arrangement 
as just?” 

By no means. Bishop John Hughes made 
a mighty effort to have the free choice of 
parents in educating their children re- 
spected. In 1840, New York Catholics had 
8 schools, enrolling 3,000 children. Bishop 
Hughes claimed public support for these 
schools, not as a religious corporation, but 
as groups of citizens, in the same capacity 
as that by which they were taxed for the 
general school fund. He offered to operate 
his schools on the same condition as the 
schools operated by the Public School So- 
ciety, open to inspection by that organiza- 
tion. The only difference would be that his 
schools would include religion in the cur- 
riculum. 

The result of an appeal to Albany was 
that the State legislature took away the 
monopoly of school funds from the Public 
School Society and created a city board of 
education which was to establish and main- 
tain public schools, in which no sectarian 
doctrines would be taught. This marked the 
birth of the public school system, 1842. 

“Well—you must progress in education as 
in other areas of American life.” 

Yes, but progress in the direction of dem- 
ocracy, not totalitarianism. From the idea 
that education is a function of the state, 
there is a short and easy step to the idea 
that the state has the exclusive right to 
education, a basic principle of every totall- 
tarian regime. 
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“Now you are exaggerating. No American 
Government would claim exclusive right to 
educate. It can’t happen here.“ 

But it has happened here. On November 
7, 1922, the State of Oregon amended ita 
education law to read that every parent was 
obliged to send his children to the public 
schools, Violators would be punished by 
fines and imprisonment. 

“Is that law still on the books?” 

No. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in 1925, declared the Oregon Educa- 
tion Law unconstitutional. Its decision is 
extremely important in that it spells out 
the natural rights of parents. Said the jus- 
tices: The fundamental theory of liberty 
upon which all governments of this Union 
Teposes excludes any general power of the 
State to standardize its children by forcing 
them to accept instruction from public 
teachers only. The child is not the mere 
creature of the State; those who nurture 
him and direct his destiny, have the right, 
coupled with the high duty, to recognize 
and prepare him for additional obligations.” 

“Shouldn't Catholics rest satisfied with 
that?” 

Gratified, but hardly satisfied. The death 
sentence was averted, but economic sanc- 
tions continue and threaten to increase. 
What kind of freedom of education do you 
have when you are penalized for making 
use of your freedom? 

“Which means?” 

Parents who send their children to a non- 
public school must bear the full burden of 
their education. At the same time they 
must contribute thelr full share to the 
maintenance of the public schools. This is 
double taxation. 

“The church has supported its own schools 
up to now.” 

That does not justify an unjust situation. 
Moreover, several factors are now at work 
which will make it increasingly difficult for 
Catholic and other nonpublic schools to sur- 
vive. The proportion of lay teachers in 
Catholic schools is on the increase, with a 
consequent sharp rise in salaries. Moreover 
a miultibillion-dollar Federal aid program 
will mean higher taxes and less money in 
the pockets of citizens to support independ- 
ent schools. 

“Well, what is being done in other coun- 
tries?” 

In England teachers in denominational 
schools are paid by the state for the secular 
subjects taught in these schools. The Brit- 
ish Government also pays 75 percent of the 
cost of the construction of religious schools, 

In the Province of Quebec the taxpayer 
designates which school system is to be the 
beneficiary of his school tax. Corporation 
taxes are divided in proportion to the vari- 
ous school populations. 

Similar plans are in effect in West Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, and Belgium. Eyen 
France is recovering from decades of anti- 
clericalism and has yoted aid to religious 
schools. 

The unsavory fact is: America is about the 
only free nation that discriminates against 
parental rights in education. 

Haven't we made any progress toward 
recognizing parental rights?” 

Yes. The Supreme Court decision on the 
Oregon law was an important landmark. 

Then in 1930 the Supreme Court upheld 
a Louisiana law that provided free text- 
books to children in church and other 
private schools. 

And, in 1947, the same High Tribunal 
upheld a New Jersey law that provided that 
tax money could be used to pay bus fares 
for children attending church schools. 

The famous GI bill of rights paid for the 
education of veterans in the college of their 
choice. 

New York State, and some other States, 
use public funds to provide scholarships 
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available to all students, whether In public 
or nonpublic schools. And these scholar- 
ships are valid in church-conducted colleges. 

But we still have a long way to go before 
we catch up with the liberal educational 
policies of other Western democracies. 

“Do you think Congress can be sold on 
the idea of Federal aid to nonpublic 
schools?” 

Yes, if we stop talking in terms of systems 
and talk in terms of student-citizens. Fed- 
eral aid should help citizens, not systems, 
educational or otherwise. The GI bill of 
rights shows that it can be done. If we 
could allocate funds to veterans to attend 
the college of their choice, what's to stop us 
from helping children go to the primary and 
secondary school of their parents’ choice? 
The details would have to be worked out. 
The principle is there. 

“Can the ordinary citizen really do any- 

po. 

Absolutely. He can write a firm but re- 
spectful letter-to his Senators and Congress- 
man urging justice for all American children, 
regardless of the school they attend. 

Catholics are not alone in recognizing the 
injustice of the present educational setup. 
Citizens for Educational Freedom, a nation- 
wide organization dedicated to the working 
for parental rights numbers many Protes- 
tants as well as Catholics among its members, 

As far back as January 28, 1939, a noted 
American educator, Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, 
wrote in the Saturday Evening Post: “Since 
we want all American children to get as good 
an education as they can; since we know 
some children will not voluntarily attend 
public schools, and since we are not pre- 
pared to compel them to do so, it is in the 
public interest to give the States permission 
to use Federal grants to help them to go to 
the schools they will attend and to make 

those schools as good as possible.” 


Russia as the Russians Know It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OFP NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
ment to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Dr. Mikhail A. 
Klochko. Dr. Klochko is a noted scien- 
tist who defected to the West last year. 
His assessment of morale and morals 
within the Soviet Union should be of in- 
terest to all. 

The article appeared in This Week 
magazine January 21, 1962: 

REVEALED; RUSSIA AS THE Russians Know It 
(By Dr. Mikhail A. Klochko) 

(Tourists, correspondents, and diplomats 
are allowed to see little of the real U.S.S.R. 
Here at last is the truth about life in Russia, 
revealed by a noted scientist who escaped to 
freedom.) 

Orrawa—Since reaching the safety and 
freedom of the West, I have been asked many 
things about my native land. I have found 
that people on this side of the Iron Curtain 
have a number of illusions about life in the 
Soviet Union. I feel that it is important 
that the real truth be made known. Let me 
take up some of the questions I have been 
asked one at a time: 

SCIENCE: ARMS AND PROPAGANDA 

Some people have asked me how it has 
been possible for Russian scientists to make 
such rapid advances. 
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Russian progress in science is uneven— 
spectacular in a few fields, backward in oth- 
ers. The main effort has been made in 
mathematics and physics, which are required 
for the development of nuclear weapons, 
missiles, and space flight. This is the secret 
field in Russian science, and men working 
in it are under tremendous pressure. The 
carrot and stick have been. used—rewards 
and pressure. -Among themselyes Russian 
scientists joke grimly about the much- 
advertised bonuses they receive. One story 
has it that you may be offered either a little 
bonus or a big bonus. The little bonus is 
a TV set, a refrigerator, and high blood 
pressure. The big bonus is a car, a country 
place, and a heart attack. This is not justa 
joke—heart attacks are an occupational 
hazard among Soviet scientists today. 

Though Russia has made rapid advances 
in mathematics and the natural scicinces, 
the West is ahead in all the biological 
sciences. In some aspects of physics and per- 
haps in the field of organic chemistry, Rus- 
sia has a lead. But the West is in advance 
of Russia in other aspects of physics and 
chemistry—certainly in parts of my own field 
of physical and inorganic chemistry. 

It is true that in the secret fields the Com- 
munist Party rarely interferes directly with 
scientific projects. But the idea that Soviet 
scientists lack nothing in the way of equip- 
ment or materials—an idea which has been 
frequently expressed by Western visitors—is 
quite erroneous. Priority is invariably given 
to projects with military or propaganda im- 
portance; and nonessential research, that 
aimed at acquiring knowledge rather than 
for immediate practical application, suffers 
accordingly. For that fundamental research 
it is very difficult to get equipment, assist- 
ance, and space. When our institute was 
expanded not long ago almost all the new 
rooms went to those doing secret work. 

And in science, as elsewhere, there is the 
inefficiency and favoritism that the Soviet 
system breeds. 

MORALE: UNIVERSAL DISILLUSIONMENT 


Since my defection I have found that many 
in the West think most Russians believe 
ardently in their way of life and support it 
strongly, that they put up with today’s 
hardships because they believe they are forg- 
ing ahead and that tomorrow they will catch: 
up with North America and Western Europe. 

This anecdote which I heard before I left 
Russia last August is typical of many told in 
the U.S.S.R. today and can be seen as an indi- 
cation of the true attitude of many Soviet 
citizens. A man explains to a friend that 
Russians scholars have discovered that Adam 
and Eve were Soviet citizens. 

“It was just a matter of deduction,” he 
says. “They had no clothes to wear. They 
had only one apple between them. And yet 
they kept insisting they were in paradise.” 

Despite the efforts of the Soviet propa- 
ganda machine the Russian people know very 
well that their condition is far from para- 
dise. Grumbling over living conditions is a 
national characteristic. 

“They are going to take the letter M out 
of the Russian alphabet,” you are told. 
"They just don't need it any more.” 

“There is no miasso (meat), no moloko 
(milk), no maslo (butter), no Molotov, no 
Malenkov.” 

“But, comrade, what about Marxism?” 

“We can do without that most of all.” 

Such stories indicate a skepticism of the 
Soviet system that is deep rooted. Disillu- 
sionment is almost universal. 

TERROR: THE THREAT REMAINS 


Other beliefs about Soviet life that seem 
prevalent in the West are: that the strict 
Russian regime prevents the existence of 
widespread crime, alcoholism and the like; 
and that the terror of Stalin's days no longer 
menaces the people, 

On these matters I have evidence from 


Fears spent in Leningrad and Moscow, and 
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my travels to many parts of the Soviet 
Union. 

There is much that cannot be seen on the 
well-beaten tourist track around Leningrad, 
Moscow, Kiev, and Sochi. Even trained cor- 
respondents and diplomats, restricted in 
their actions inside Russia, cannot get at the 
real truth. 

The concentration camps are closed and 
the fear of trumped up charges and im- 
prisonment is gone, but the apparatus of the 
terror remains, This is something that no 
wise Russian can forget. I came home to 
my flat one day to find a KGB secret 
policeman peering out of a window to watch 
an apartment nearby where a number of 
people from other Communist countries 
were living. The police still watch; en- 
vious and fearful people report deviation- 
ists. The dossiers grow fatter with the ma- 
terial that one day may again be used to 
incriminate those who are either blameless 
or who talked carelessly. 

CRIME: TEENAGE GANGS 

The most seriously judged crimes in So- 
viet Russia are political; consequently, the 
main attention of the police is focused on 
these. The result is that there is a great 
deal of ordinary crime—most of it carried 
out by gangs In their teens and early twen- 
ties. My own flat was robbed four times. 

There have been many public scandals over 
the activities of gangs of footloose young 
people who, using their fathers" cars, money, 
and influence, have been dubbed “the golden 
youth.” Among them are the sons of gov- 
ernment ministers, writers, and composers, 
the cream of Soviet ‘society. 

The grandson of one of the workers In our 
institute was found strangled. Apparently 
he knew of a murder that had been com- 
mitted by a gang of youths, and it was 
feared he might go to the police. 

About 5 years ago a gang of young thieves 
and prostitutes was arrested. Among them 
were the sons of the Minister of Foreign 
Trade, Ivan G. Kabanov, and other high- 
ranking officials. A number were sentenced 
to jail terms, but the minister’s sons were 
acquitted. 

Nonpolitical crime is the domain of the 
militia, whose members are poorly paid and 
open to bribery. I recall a neighbor whom 
I knew to be an alcoholic telling me that 
someone had informed the militia patrolman 
that he was making alcohol in his house. 
He did not fear the consequences since the 
militiaman was one of his regular drinking 
companions, 

ALCOHOLISM: A MAJOR PROBLEM 

According to statistics circulated in the 
Soviet Union, Russia is supposed to have the 
lowest rate of human consumption of alco- 
hol in any country. If this is so, the rest 
of the world must be far gone in alcoholism. 
From my observation of drinking in Russia, 
it has probably one of the highest rates in 
the world. 

Profit from the sale of alcohol, principally 
vodka, is the largest single income item in 
the state budget. Anyone who has walked 
the streets of Moscow or traveled on buses 
and subways can testify that there is abun- 
dant outward evidence of this. Heavy drink- 
ing is one of the results of poor social con- 
ditions, another indication that the facts of 
life in the Soviet Union do not bear any 
resemblance to those portrayed in official 
statistics or other propaganda. 

HOUSING; EIGHT PEOPLE IN THREE ROOMS 


In Russia we were often told that in cap- 
italist countries every man pays 20 to 25 
percent of his Income for an apartment 
while in Russia it ls only 5 percent. The 
trouble is that very few people can get an 
apartment. In terms of space I was more 
fortunate than many, since I had one room 
to myself, But consider an acquaintance of 
mine who had two daughters. 
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After much effort he got sole occupancy 
of the three-room flat that he had shared 
with another family for years. Now he and 
his wife live in the first room. One daugh- 
ter, her husband, and two children live in the 
second. The second daughter and her hus- 
band live in the third. This family would 
be happy to pay 25 percent of their incomes 
and have apartments of their own. 

In Russia a young man courting a girl does 
not ask if she loves him before he proposes 
Marriage. The more important question is, 
“Have you a room of your own?” Any eligi- 
ble girl who can answer yes“ to this ques- 
tion does not remain single long. 

During World War II and after, many ac- 
cepted the great difference in living stand- 
ards between Russia and the West as in- 
evitable. There was the great task of re- 
building factories and cities. Good housing, 
clothing, and food would come later. 

Today this argument is no longer ac- 
cepted. When Khrushchev said recently 
that in 20 years Russian couples would be 
able to marry and have apartments all to 
themselves, young people I knew reacted 
angrily. They knew that more comforts of 
life could be avallable soon if national em- 
phasis were shifted from preparation for war 
to the needs of everyday life. 

They realize very well that West Germany 
Was beaten into the ground during the war, 
yet her standard of living is now far higher 
than Russia's. 

SOVIET INTELLECTUALS: EMBITTERED 


My experience is that intellectuals in 
Particular hold the United States and Britain 
in high regard. Scientists returning from 
abroad have only praise for what they have 
Seen, and the feeling ot freedom that they 
Sense everywhere. 

I recall some time ago hearing a man in 
Working clothes at a kiosk in Moscow say- 
ing to the newsdealer, “I'll have one of these 
“Aggressdrs’,” He took a copy of the maga- 
Zine Amerika, which is distributed by the 
U.S. State Department. The broad smiles 
he and the newsdealer exchanged indicated 
Clearly that both took the Soviet propaganda 
line with grains of salt. Today, however, 
Amerika is available only to senior Rus- 
Sian officials, and copies are passed from hand 
to hand many times. 

The Russian people are intensely inter- 
ested in what is going on abroad. The fact 
that surreptitious means must often be used 
to get at the truth is what disgusts think- 

People. Intellectuals, especially, suffer 
from a sense of frustration. There is a mock 

Creed for Intellectuals” that is current in 
Russia. It goes: 

“Don't think. If you think, don't speak. 
If you speak, don't write. If you write, don't 
Publish. If you publish, denounce what you 
have written and confess your errors.” 

This is exactly the position in which I 
found m Educated people feel more 
strongly the lack of free access to knowledge 
than they do the lack of material things. 
After many years of frustration, I decided 
that there was no hope of a change that 
Would enable me to carry on my science and 
Studies without interference. To enjoy free- 
dom of the mind it was necessary to leave 
the Soviet Union. 

Before leaving Russia I often thought of 
dae Words of the poet Pushkin in his verse, 

To My Wife.” 

: a long time I. a tired slave, had 
thought to flee to a far away peaceful place 
to work and to rest.” 

Everyone has his own«concept of heaven, 
Snd mine has always been a place where 
there was an unlimited supply of books and 
Some friends with whom it was possible to 
discuss ideas freely. Now, at last, I think I 
have found it. 
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Statement by City Manager Joseph McD. 


Mitchell, Clarifying City’s Position on 
NBC White Paper No. 9, “The Battle 
of Newburgh,” January 29, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following detailed answer to NBC's so- 
called white paper No. 9, called The 
Battle of Newburgh,” should go into the 
Recorp at this time. 


Mr. Speaker, I called the attention of 
the House yesterday to this extremely 
partial and one-sided presentation, and 
to the indignation it has caused among 
the people of the city of Newburgh. 

The following statement explains the 
main objections to the program: 

The NBC so-called white paper No. 9, 
called “The Battle of Newburgh" and broad- 
cast nationwide January 28, has resulted in 
overwhelming public indignation. The gen- 
eral reaction of the public is that this film 
was biased, distorted, misleading, and in all 
respects damaging to the reputation of 
the city. There follows a brief critique of 
this film: 

1. Approximately 60,000 feet of film were 
taken and 2,000 or less were used. In this 
clipping process most of the prominent civic 
leaders who were very articulate on this 
subject and who were filmed in support of 
us were cut out. 

2. Those leaders who were used were by 
and large biased. I refer specifically to a 
former Congressman, a former judge and a 
pastor, whose wife works in the welfare 
department, These people were not iden- 
tifled as to their interests and philosophies 
which were contrary to us, and were made 
to appear as typical citizens. 

3. The use of cases was highly emotional 
and no proper explanation of the case his- 
tory was given. For example, in the family 
last shown where the man cried, this is a 
family which has been on relief for years 
and which has made no constructive contri- 
bution to the city. His statements were 
partially lies. This man's appearance was 
arranged by the head of a local charitable 
agency for the express purpose of damaging 
our case, 

4. Extehded efforts were made to refute 
the city manager's position by showing him 
making a statement followed by a specially 
arranged shot to attempt to disprove what 
he said. This was emphasized by the accent 
and emphasis of Chet Huntley. (“No truly 
needy person has suffered" followed by cry- 
ing man), s 

5. The budget data used was false. It 
made it appear that two-thirds of the 
recipients were old age or blind, and that 
only a very small fraction were aid to de- 
pendent children. The facts are that one- 
quarter were aid to dependent children 
and a good propertion, approximately 17 
percent, was going into administration. 

6. The beauty of the city was ignored, its 
historical background was ignored, and its 
many advantages were ignored. Efforts were 
made to show the entire city as a slum. 
Many beautiful residences were not photo- 
graphed. Three-quarters of the city was left 
out of the film and the result was to give the 
city the appearance of complete decay. 
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7. Most of the city manager's detail 
statistics in reply to charges made 3 
his program were left out. 

8. The producers and directors of the film 
broke two solemn pledges to the city mana- 
ger; these pledges were that the film would 
not damage the city and that it would be 
completely impartial. i 

9. The migration factor was distorted. The 
city manager has positive facts to show 
that migration from the South has been one 
of the contributing factors to the city’s 
problems, 

10. The impression was given that we 
persecute the aged and the blind. One old 
woman walking away from the welfare de- 
partment was made to represent the entire 
old-age group, 

11. The muster or rollcall of recipients 
was distorted. The film fatled to note that 
many recipients rolled up in Cadillacs, ex- 
pensive cars of yarious kinds and taxicabs. 
They gave the impression that nearly every- 
one in the line was crippled, disabled, blind 
and aged, eto. 

12. The true popularity of our program 
among the people as reflected in our success- 
ful election based on this issue and as re- 
flected in the popularity of the city mana- 
ger’s speeches throughout the Nation, has 
been covered up. 

13. None of the 13 points were explained, 
either in their wording or the meaning of 
them, or the purpose of them. 

14. Our success as reflected in cutting 
taxes, reducing the budget and reducing the 
rolls without hurting anyone, was completely 
ignored. 

15. Our principal defense took place in a 
bar and of course the impression to the pub- 
lic was that the articulate, intelligent, in- 
formed public was represented by those who 
are against us and the only ones in favor 
of us were those sitting around bars drink- 
ing. 
16. All through the film opinions were 
emphasized with facts distorted or omitted. 

17. The city manager was personally ridi- 
culed time and again. For example, in one 
case where he was quoted as saying that any- 
one who wanted a job could find it, and then 
they quoted the U.S. Department of Labor 
as saying that Newburgh city was a surplus 
labor area, This is an absolute lie—the 
area of Newburgh is a surplus labor area, 
but they fail to point out that we have 
reduced the rolls while this area unemploy- 
ment rate has remained the same. 

18. Migration statistics were left out and 
it was made to look as if there was no 
migration and then very little from the 
South and very little impact on welfare. 
This is the party line of those who oppose 
us and it even disagreed with the statements 
of the school superintendent. 

In all respects, this was a film which took 
the of a “white paper” which means 
that it should be impartial, but it was the 
most partial and effort on record 
in the welfare field, it played into the hands 
of the welfare leaders who would create 
bigger welfare programs and spend more 
money and it was a deliberate attempt to 
destroy a man, an issue and a city. 


What Goes Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, we learn that the President will ask 
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the Congress to again raise the national 
debt limit. This raises a question which 
I am asked many times and propounded 
in the guest editorial of the New York 
Daily News reprinted in the Chicago 
Daily Tribune of January 24. I com- 
zaad it for your thoughtful considera- 
on. 
The editorial follows: 
Wart Goes UP 

President Kennedy is asking Congress to 
hike the national debt limit again this year, 
from the present $298 billion. 

Suppose we'll ever have a President who 
will ask for a debt limit reduction; or does 
this ceiling lifting just go on, on, and on 
until the national financial roof falls in? 


The Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States Has Issued a Statement 
Presenting Facts and Fiction Regard- 
ing the Reserves and Their Response 
to the President’s Callup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, a 
great deal has been said already, and a 
great deal more probably will be said in 
the future about the callup of the 
Reserves last fall to cope with the acute 
crisis involving the Berlin question. 

As many of us in this body have 
noted, this Nation has every reason to be 
proud of its military Reserves. However, 
the distortions about the conduct, and 
the response, of the Reserves which oc- 
curred during the first weeks of October 
have persisted. 

‘The Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States recently issued a White 
Paper on this subject. ROA is a volun- 
tary, independent association known to 
the Congress for its patriotic program, 
and for the character if its presentations, 
in whatever form they may be made. It 
is to be hoped that this ROA White 
Paper may result in some constructive 
changes in the handling of the Reserves. 

I am inserting the statement of the 
ROA in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point because I believe it should be 
given wide circulation and especially 
among Members of Congress and military 
personnel: 

A STATEMENT BY THE RESERVE OFFICERS As- 
SOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES—"FACT 
AND FICTION" REGARDING THE RESERVES AND 
THER RESPONSE TO THE PRESIDENT'S CALL- 
Up 
The Reserve Officers Association through- 

out its history has worked for adequate pre- 

paredness as the only means of maintain- 
ing peace and national security. The 

Reserve p. is an integral, effective 

part of our deterrent force to prevent war 

while insuring our national survival. In 
the current callup of Reserve Forces by 
the President, the performance of the Re- 
serves is demonstrating the soundness of 
these programs. ROA has twice issued pub- 
lic statements in support of the President, 


` 
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whose reliance upon the Reserves in a crisis 
was fully justified. Yet, the administration 
of the caliup and the attendant distortion 
of both the performance and the character 
of the reserve accomplishment has created 
a widespread national libel. In spite of this 
genuinely magnificent performance and the 
efforts of some military leaders to keep alive 
the reservists’ fine spirit, many distortions 
persist. 

Therefore, the time has come to set the 
record straight with regard to the Nation's 
Reserve Forces, and their performance in 
the recent callup. 

It is unfortunate that the Secretary of 
Defense has permited to go unchallenged 
many public misconceptions about this pro- 
gram, The widespread result of unfairly 
discrediting reservists, reserve organizations, 
and the reserve programs as a whole, threat- 
ens a severe undermining of morale in the 
Reserve components. In our view this is 
a serious setback to the cause of national 
security. 

The Sectetary of Defense should be the 
first to present in proper perspective the 
Nation's reservists, and to deal fairly with 
them, their familles, and their reputations. 
Since he has not seen fit to do so, we pro- 
pose in this paper to provide this urgently 
needed information. 

The Armed Forces Reserve Act became 
legislation in 1952. The legislation became 
necessary because of gross mishandling of 
the Korean callouts by the services under 
the direction of the then Secretary of 
Defense. 

The act did not become really effective 
for the Army and Air Force until it was 
amended in 1955. 

Briefly, it established two major classes of 
reserves: the Ready and the Standby. 
Within the Ready Reserve it established two 
major subdivisions—the drilling Reserves 
and the Ready Reserve pool. 

It also established firmly by law the recall 
provisions for each category. 

The Ready Reserve was made liable for 
recall upon the declaration of a national 
emergency by the President and he was 
limited in the numbers that he could call. 

The Standby Reserve was made liable for 
recall upon the declaration of a national 
emergency by the Congress. 

These provisions of law have been used 
as a source of indoctrination for reservists 
and became the basic platform upon which 
the national reserve plan was developed 
and sold by the Eisenhower administration, 
spearheaded by the former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Manpower and Reserve 
Forces) the Honorable Carter Burgess. 

The national reserve plan was accepted 
by the reservists—it became their bible“ so 
to speak. 

It also became the “bible” of the services 
and they made their plans upon its many 
premises. 

What is not generally known and has not 
been publicized by the Secretary of Defense 
and his public information staff in their 
statements and background briefings, is that 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act, as amended, 
was not used in the present callup. 

Instead, the Secretary of Defense appeared 
before the congressional committees in closed 
sessions and requested the Congress to au- 
thorize the callup by means of a joint reso- 


lution of the Congress. 


Both Houses of Congress fully supported 
the President. However, in their reports 
the Secretary of Defense was cautioned 

the callup of reservists of long ac- 
tive duty service who were not members of 
drilling units, 

This advice was agreed to and promptly 
discarded by the Secretary of Defense. The 
Reserves have been confused and the press 
has been confused. 

Here are some prime examples: 
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1. The performance of the Reserves in the 
callup has demonstrated their unreliability. 

The Army called to active duty over 400 
units from the Army Reserve and National 
Guard, including 3 divisions. They all 
reported to their stations on schedule. The 
Army could not have achieved its rapid 
buildup and maintained fts professional 
competence without them. 

In this partial mobilization, the Navy- 
selected Reserve provided 40 destroyer types, 
18 air squadrons with 190 aircraft to the 
Fleet. These ships and aircraft squadrons 
commanded and manned by Reserves took 
their places alongside their professional con- 
temporaries of the Regular Navy without in- 
cident and without any postmobilization 
training. This was accomplished ‘smoothly, 
efficiently, and without complaint. 

Similarly, the Air Reserve forces provided 
11 heavy air transport squadrons with 88 
aircraft, and 25 fighter and reconnaissance 
squadrons, with 576 jet aircraft that became 
immediately operational. Many were per- 
forming 24-hour alerts at overseas bases just 
weeks after their callup. 

This marks a signal achievement in this 
Nation’s history and provides a convincing 
demonstration of the readiness and effective- 
ness of our Reserves. 

2. The Reserves took pay for training but 
tried to evade the callup (the gripers“). 

Virtually all the gripes came from the 
“fillers,” not the paid reservists. These 
filers who were called up to bring units 
up to strength were not paid reservists. 
They came from pools of individuals with a 
remaining service obligation under the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act. 
Many of them had just recently completed 
two years of active duty under the draft. 
They were not members of the organized 
units whose regularly assigned personnel 
were trained, disciplined, and oriented for 
the callup. The fillers who had been called 
up, without the training and orientation 
may well have been to gripe. The 
Senate report on Senate Joint Resolution 120 
stated clearly the desire of Congress that the 
burden should not fall on the people who had 
already given service to their country. The 
Defense Department chose to ignore this 
and called up large numbers of fillers for 
the Army and a smaller number for the Air 
Force. The result provides direct evidence 
of the wisdom of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. Most of the gripes came from 
the Army, a few from the Air Force, and 
virtually none from the Navy, which did not 
use fillers at all. 

3. The Reserve program is extremely 
costly. 

This is obviously false. Defense Depart- 
ment officials at the highest levels have re- 
peatedly testified, for administration after 
administration, to the economies achieved 
through the use of Reserves. Man for man 
the cost is appreciably much lower; the 
Reserve budget, even at highest figures, is 
less than 3 percent of the total for the 
Defense Establishment. 

4. The callup response has demonstrated 
the unreliability of the Army Reserve com- 
bat divisions. 

Out of 10 combat divisions In the Army 
Reserve, none were called. One Reserve 
training division was called, and it demon- 
strated beyond question or doubt its cap- 
ability in taking over basic training mis- 
sions from the Regular Army, thus freeing 
several combat divisions for deployment. 

5. The reservist can’ retire on half pay 
after 20 years service. 

No member of the Reserve Forces can re- 
tire until he reaches the age of 60. Then he 
receives only modest pay based upon his 
actual service. For practical purposes it 
takes 7 years of Reserve service to add up 
to 1 year of equivalent active service credit. 
The only reservist who retires upon half 
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Pay after 20 years service is the one who has 
Completed 20 years of active duty in the 
Active Forces (Regular), and then he gets 

same retirement pay as a regular of- 
ficer with the same active duty. 

8. Reservists have not oriented themselves 
to the thought that they are called up to 
Prevent a fight, rather than to fight. 

This callup marked the first time in our 
Country’s history that Reserves have been 
mobilized in peacetime to prevent a war 
rather than fight one. It represented a 
radical change in the Reserve concept. 

In a free country such as ours. such 
Changes can usually be digested only after 
Careful explanation and indoctrination: 

erwise such an involuntary change in the 
constitutional status of individuals would 
Precipitate serious and sustained criticisms. 

The policy was changed, suddenly, and 
unexpectedly. Nevertheless, our Reserves re- 
S8ponded effectively. A few criticisms have 
been magnified out of all proportion. 

The real need for orientation is in the 
Department of Defense. The impatience ex- 
Pressed with the Reserves refiects a long 
existing need for greater attention and un- 
derstanding of their character. Reservists 
are human beings—not numbers, nor 
checkers—nor even employees. Sound per- 
Sonnel practices should be applied in their 
Cases as well as for any other segment of our 
society, 

CONCLUSION 


There has been no secret about the desire 
On the part of some authorities in the De- 
fense Department to undermine and to elimi- 
nate from the national defense complex the 

programs. These elements are un- 
derstood to operate largely from the comp- 
troller level, where their orientation and 
g is in the fiscal field. Their views 
have been reflected in the continuing efforts 
during the post-Korean period to substan- 
tially reduce and actually to phase out over 
à period of several years—the Reserve Forces. 
ese individuals undoubtedly are gifted in 
bri fields of financial management; we ques- 
aa their qualification to determine national 
tine oo Policy, upon which this Nation re- 
1 for its survival. Yet these people now 
Ppear to have reached the zenith of their 
uence, 

Careful management of our Nation does not 
ne upon a dollar management alone; it in- 

Olves the directing of many facets of our 
Society, the most precious of which is per- 
jonnel, and the most indispensable of which 
susp itual. The people of this country will 
4 ey, Whatever resources are necessary to 

Vive, if they are granted the right to 
Participate in their Government, and if their 
l to win is carefully nurtured and kept 
and wholesome. 
gote Patriotic dedication which is char- 
Perio ec of the men and women of the Re- 
d © Forces is sensitive although robust; it 
wee much more than the harassment to 
kama the Defense Department bookkeepers 
ye id Subjected them within the past few 
9 officer who has ever commanded a 
1 m, or a company, knows how delicate 
best Matter of handling men to insure 
combat morale and how disastrous is 
tnt failure of leadership. The chiefs of our 
Pera J services, all of whom haye had this 
2 ership experience up through the ranks, 
ri Rea qualified to act with authority in 


. failure of a full understanding of the 
the €st aspects of the Reserve program on 
1011 Part of the Department of Defense has 
Minar the abolishment of the offices of 
are tant Secretary for Personnel and Re- 
es in the various services, and the obvi- 

g of the Reserve considera- 
oe This has denied the citi- 
servist concept a fully informed cham- 
and spokesman in the shadowy recesses 
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of the Pentagon, where decisions are reached 
by mysterious methods not shared with the 
American people—or even with the Congress. 
Much of the present threat to our tradi- 
tional—and successful—reliance for national 
safety upon the citizens of this country 
could be ended by à reversal of present pro- 
cedures and a restoration on the secretarial 


level of each service of a statutory spokes- - 


man for the Reserves, 

Of equal importance, the Secretary of 
Defense has bypassed the Reserye Forces 
Policy Board which was established by law 
to “be the principal policy adviser to the 
Secretary of Defense on matters pertaining 
to the Reserve components.” The RFPB by 
all means must be called upon to partici- 
pate in formulative stages, as well as in 
arriving at decisions in these major matters 
affecting the Reserves, 

A need for greater utilization also exists in 
the offices of the service secretaries, who 
have been given by statute, Reserve policy 
committees with similar responsibilities. 

There is even a need for closer coordina- 
tion of program planning with the appro- 
priate congressional committees, in order 
that the Congress may adequately meet its 
constitutional obligations in providing for 
the national defense. 

Our reliance upon the citizen-reservist is 
more than a cherished tradition; it is a de- 
monstrable strength. No civilization has 
ever survived through a reliance solely upon 
the professional military organizations, how- 
ever skilled and dedicated they might have 
been. 

In the prospectively long conflict with 
world communism, the economic burdens 
of an unusual and continuing requirement 
for military expenditures is lightened by 
the Reserves, whose proportionate cost is 
much less than that for the Regular. 

The United States, since the days of the 
first minutemen, has relied upon its civil- 
ian military force to safeguard our freedom. 
It is more important today than ever in 
history that there be a more ready, widely 
dispersed military capability. We need a 
trained Ready Reserve of many millions of 
men and women and any potential enemy 
must be aware of our preparedness—if na- 
tional survival is to be achieved. 


Dallas Editorial Questions President’s 
Motive in Setting Up New Depart- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, if it was 
the intention of the President to play 
politics, as some have indicated, in call- 
ing for the creation of a Department of 
Urban Affairs and naming the Secretary 
in advance, his principal achievement 
has been to create more confusion as 
shown in the following editorial from 
the Dallas Morning News: 

UNBORN BABY 

From President Kennedy’s remarks at his 
press conference, it is not clear whether he 
wants a new Department of Urban Affairs 
for its own sake or to reward the present 
head of the Federal Housing Agency with a 
Cabinet post. 

The issue is clouded by Mr. Kennedy’s 
revelation that he already has a Secretary 
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in mind for his unborn Cabinet baby. He 
is Robert C. Weaver, whose Housing Agency, 
as the President points out, would be the 
most Important part of the new Department. 
, If this is his primary aim, it would be far 
less costly to taxpayers if the President were 
to name Mr. Weaver to the next vacancy oc- 
curring within the present Cabinet. But if 
the proposed new Department is to stand on 
its own merits, the 9-to-6 adverse vote 
in the House Rules Committee appears to 
be a fair idea of what Congress as a whole 
thinks of it. 


Frank Cusumano, Citizen and Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. Ax FU SO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 18, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp a brief article 
about my good friend, Frank Cusumano, 
which was published in a recent issue 
of the Key West (Fla.) Citizen. 

Frank Cusumano is a singer of repute 
and at one time made a notable career 
as an artist in this field, singing as a 
tenor with the San Carlo Opera Co. In 
the fall of 1959, when I headed a con- 
gressional delegation to the Inter- 
national Astronautical Federation Con- 
gress in London and from there pro- 
ceeded to visit Poland, the U.S.S.R., and 
other countries, Frank Cusumano ac- 
companied me on the trip. 

On several notable occasions during 
our visit to the Soviet Union he broke 
the tension by his vibrant melodious 
voice, his good naturedness and his 
pleasant way with people. He even 
dared to sing in the Kremlin in Mos- 
cow—and I understand he was the first 
to do so—and he was applauded by par- 
liamentarians present. 

Frank Cusumano also sang at the 
Bristol Hotel in Leningrad, and over the 
radio in Moscow from the Prague Hotel, 
His repertoire consists of classical selec- 
tions. 

He was always a great patriot of this 
country, but after having seen Russia 
and the miserable conditions of life 
under communism, he has become eyen 
more conscious of his citizenship and 
loyalty to America and very often 
speaks before civic groups about his ex- 
periences during that trip and how much 
better our way of life is compared with 
that of the Russian system. 

Mr, Speaker, the article from the Key 
West newspaper reads as follows: 

HI-NOONERS ENJOY SONGS sy Cusumano 

Highlighting the first noon luncheon 
meeting of the Hi-Noon Lions Club in the 
Garden of Roses was the appearance of Frank 
Cusumano, owner of the Lani Apartments 
here and well-known active opera and con- 
cert singer, who presented beautiful vocal 


selections with Kingman Curry accompany- 
ing at the piano, 

“The Lord's Prayer” was sung by Cusumano 
as the invocation. During the luncheon 
meeting, the talented and highly rated singer 
delighted the club members and their guests 
with several numbers, including “My Wild 
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Irish Rose” and “When Irish Eyes are Smil- 
ing.” 


The district governor’s cabinet meeting 
will be held January 28, in the Disabled 
American Veterans’ Hall at Hialeah. At this 
meeting the local Hi-Noon Lions will present 
the program, which they have prepared for 
the district governor’s weekend to be held 
in Key West April 6, 7, and 8. 

President Enoch H. Walker urged any of 
the members at the luncheon to attend the 
cabinet meeting in Hialeah. 

A meeting has been scheduled for Thurs- 
day night at 8 at the Lions Den with the 
Key West Lions for the planning of the pro- 
gram to be persented at the district gover- 
nor’s weekend. Fred Sponsoltz is committee 
representative chairman for the Hi-Noon 
Lions Club. 

Cusumano told the group, “I love Key West 
and hope that Iam a part of Key West.” Cu- 
sumano, a constant visitor in Key West, and 
his wife are presently visiting with their 
daughter, Mrs. Ryder Murphy, and five 
grandchildren. 

Cusumano, resident of Baltimore, Md., has 
sung with many great artists including the 
world-famous baritone, John Charles 
Thomas, who before his death was a director 
and one of the founders of the Bio-Ram Drug 
Co. for which Cusumano is chairman of the 
board of directors. 

The Lani ents were purchased in 
1954 by Cusumano, who realized the need in 
Key West for apartments to meet the demand 
for good living. 

Cusumano offers his services generously to 
the people of Key West as an opera artist, 
singing for various civic and religious or- 
ganizations. 

Cusumano said, “In 1959 I accompanied 
the chairman of the airspace congressional 
committee to Russia, where I had the privi- 
lege of being the first American artist to 
sing in the Kremlin, which is in the U.S. 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD,” 

Other guests at the Hi-Noon Lions Club 
luncheon were James Atkinson, Lawton T. 
Thornley, Joe Allen, and John Parker. 


The Impossible Became Indispensable 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1962 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
for inclusion in the Recorp an editorial 
from the December 31, 1961, issue of the 
Los Angeles Times concerning the Big 
Creek hydroelectric system in the Sierra 
Mountains in California. 

The story of the development and 
growth of Big Creek is impressive. The 
project symbolizes the great contribution 
to our progress in the power field made 
by private enterprise. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue IMPOSSIBLE BECAME INDISPENSABLE 

Fifty years ago this month work began on 
a railroad into the rugged Sierras northwest 
of Fresno. There were only 56 miles of track 
but they led to what has become one of the 
most impressive engineering achievements of 
the century—the Big Creek hydroelectric 
system. 

In the years that followed, 15 major dams, 
6 manmade lakes, and 10 major tunnels were 
built for the Southern California Edison Co. 
facility. Its eight powerhouses can now de- 
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velop a total of 700,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity, sufficient to serve a city of nearly 
a million people. 

More than 85 billion kilowatt-hours of 
energy have been created at Big Creek by 
harnessing the water resources. It is too 
often forgotten, however, that electric power 
itself is not a natural resource. It is a manu- 
factured product whose development only 
begins with water supplies. To make it and 
deliver it requires vast amounts of work and 
equipment. The investment in the Big Creek 
system alone now amounts to $214 million. 

Big Creek, moreover, has served southern 
California and central California in other 
ways than producing essential electricity. 
The system helped halt the disastrous floods 
that once caused heavy damage in the San 
Joaquin Villey. And by utilizing those 
waters it has made possible new irrigation 
projects and created a new recreation area 
for fishermen and campers. 

These achievements are made even more 
impressive by the fact that the entire under- 
taking was done without Federal aid, solely 
by private investment. There were no Fed- 
eral subsidies or tax advantages. Instead 
Big Creek has provided more than 6200 
million in Federal, State, and local tax 
revenue. 

When it was first discussed the Big Creek 
project was described as “impossible.” Half 
a century later the description is “indis- 
pensable,” 


New York’s “Rockymandering”—I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
Congressman Frank CHELF, Democrat, 
of Kentucky, has filed a petition to en- 
large the House membership from 435 
to 469. Approximately 165 Members 
have signed this petition, which would, 
if successful, bring up for consideration 
his bill to increase the membership to 
eliminate many inequities and gross in- 
justices. Not since 1911 when the mem- 
bership was increased from 386 to 435 
has there been a change in the numbers 
of congressional Members. The popula- 
tion in 1911 was 91 million anc today 
our population is 183 million and the 
number 435 remains the same. 

Under our Constitution, the House of 
Representatives sets the number of its 
membership and the State legislatures 
of the respective States delineate and fix 
the congressional districts. The mem- 
bership of each State depends upon the 
ratio of its population to the national 
population. By reason of the increase in 
population since 1950 and because of 
the shifting population, some States 
are entitled to increased membership, 
others lose membership. Sixteen States 
5 themselves losing one or more Mem- 

ers. 

Every State, with the exception of 
Massachusetts, has taken legislative ac- 
tion to redistrict congressional lines. As 
a result of redistricting and because of 
backroom politics, many Members find 
themselves without recognizable districts 
or are located in areas in which likeli- 
hood of election is negligible. Where 
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there is a division between the legisla- 
ture and the Governor, certain States 
have adjusted and worked out their dif- 
ferences reasonably. Where one party 
dominates both the legislature and the 
executive department, raw politics has 
entered into the determination. My 
State, New York, is in this category. 
The Republican-dominated New York 
State Legislature under the firm hand of 
a politically ruthless Governor has re- 
districted the congressional districts in 
an attempt to bring about the election of 
Republican Congressmen far in excess 
of their actual numbers. Mayor Robert. 
F. Wagner, Democrat, from New York 
City, has attempted to correct this polit- 
ical injustice and has directed the 
corporation counsel of the city of New 
York to take legal action to set aside 
the political decision taken by the legis- 
lature and the Governor in the special 
session in November of 1961. The 
“Rockymandering” of the congressional 
districts is designed to scuttle President 
John F. Kennedy’s liberal program by 
bringing about the election of reaction- 
ary Republicans who will oppose the lib- 
eral programs, A Biblical statement dis- 
closes that “man proposes, but God 
disposes.” Perhaps Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
feller, who has demonstrated a political 
ruthlessness comparable to the cutthroat 
tactics of the economic barons of the 19th 
century, may not eventually succeed. 


The New York Times, one of America’s 
great newspapers, in a series of editorials 
indicated its sense of outrage by this 
political redistricting and highlighted 
some of the most glaring inequities per- 
petrated by the Republican legislature 
and the Republican Governor of New 
York State. 


While the New York Times omitted to 
mention the Republican preference 
shown to the Republican Congressman 
in the 17th Congressional District in 
carving out a district with 50,000 less 
residents than the adjoining districts 
and in incorporating a section in the 
south and north which seemed most 
favorable to Republicans and would di- 
vide the opposition, the editorials hit 
hard and exposed the political grab. The 
first.of the three editorials follows: 

New YORK’S GERRYMANDERING—I 

A letter on this page by George M. Shapiro, 
a distinguished Republican lawyer, defends 
New York's recent realinement of congres- 
sional districts by virtually ignoring the 
gerrymandering and pointing to the one re- 
spect in which proper standards did rule— 
relative equality of population. 

Representative government requires more 
than this. It presumes that those entrusted 
with lawmaking powers are reasonably repre- 
sentative of the interests, thinking, and as- 
plrations of the people in whose name they 
legislate. The Republican legislature vio- 
lated this principle in fixing lines for many 
of the 22 districts outside New York City. 
These were so drawn that Republican can- 
didates are now favored in 20 districts and 
Democrats in only 2, even though the 
Democrats ordinarily poll 40 to 45 percent of 
the congressional vote in these areas. Not 
only do the new lines thus fail to meet the 
test of fairness in party balance, but a num- 
ber also ignore the desirability of creating 
districts in such a way that the voters repre- 
sented have major interests in common, a 
in a river basin or a natural marketing area. 
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The new 35th District, for example, 
Stretches for nearly 200 miles from Ontario 
County on the west through Montgomery 
County on the east. The counties at the 
Western end are part of the Rochester in- 
dustrial and commercial area; those in the 
center have natural tles with Syracuse and 
Binghamton; the eastern end has little in 
common with any of these cities but a great 
deal in common with Utica, Schenectady, Al- 

ny, and the Mohawk Valley generally. The 
new district’s absurdity may be judged by its 
inclusion of parts of 3 of the State's 10 ju- 
diclal districts and of 5 State senate dis- 
tricts, The judicial and senate districts, 
in general, are areas in which the people are 

ed by common interest. The same yard- 
tick ought to apply, within reason, in con- 
Sidering congressional boundaries. 

The only credible explanation for the lines 

Wed in the 35th District lies in the de- 

of partisan politics—a desire to bene- 

at Republicans and to prevent the return 

Congress of Representative SAMUEL S. 

TTON, a Democrat from Schenectady and 

® rising light in State politics. This is a 

Teason that reflects no credit on the Re- 

Publican leadership at Albany. In subse- 

Quent editorials we shall discuss other dis- 

where partisan considerations re- 

Sulted in violence to proper standards of 
apportionment. 


The Budget: Plan or Politics? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DON L. SHORT 
s OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1962 


Pesce SHORT. Mr, Speaker, Raymond 


Pe genie in his column in the current issue 


ewsweek magazine makes some per- 
bu ae comments on the President's 
out t. Among other things, he points 
Det that there seems to be no definite 
attern or plan for the future in the pro- 
ca expenditures. Yesterday’s debate 
aia 8900, the bill to provide Federal 
far for the construction of academic 
ilities in institutions of higher learn- 
Seemed to emphasize this point. We 
of si some 40 Federal programs 
would eral aid to higher education. This 
not seem to indicate definite plan- 
busan, the past ond I agree that the 
budg: es not reveal s 
for the future, ET Aaa 
© budget does reveal that the Presi- 
— has an eye for advocating programs 
expenditures which appeal to a 
road ag ny of the voters. I think 
the been the primary objective of 
ing pans for Government spending dur- 
dent? © past 30 years. I think the Presi- 
m en budget does follow a plan perhaps 
a Specifically designed to appeal to 
but | 5 than to socialize our economy, 
Pretty dms to me the results have been 
0 consistent. More and more of 
Officinte 1 and more and more of our 
deem to in high places in Government 
prise have lost faith in private enter- 
tleulgr This seems fantastic at this par- 
Wes ore since we are witnessing in 
mente Europe the amazing achieve- 
Spite of a free enterprise economy. In 
of 1 of this present proof of the worth 
System that has proven its value 
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time and again through recent history, 
the present administration goes on down 
the line of more Federal spending and 
more Federal regulations as the answer 
to everyone's problems. 

The budget may not reveal a plan for 
the future, but it does reveal a consist- 
ency. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the column by Raymond 
Moley: 

Bi- Bur WHat is Ir? 
(By Raymond Moley) 

As the new Kennedy budget reveals itself 
in the press, we pause for identification. For 
now, in the estimates for fiscal 1963, we see 
the first genuine pattern of New Frontier 
ideas and purposes, The President's budget 
for 1962 presented a year ago was a hasty 
revision of the budget prepared under the 
Eisenhower regime. Now there can be no 
suggestion of haste or improvisation. For 
the President, his budget bureau, and the 
various departments and agencies have had 
a year to put together their plans for the 
sort of Nation they want to establish. In 
short, to implement their philosophy—if they 
have one. What emerges? 

It is certainly big. The spending the Pres- 
ident asked for is $11 billion more than 
the year ending last June and $16 billion 
more than the last full Eisenhower year. 

Is this socialism? No, although there is 
some socialism in it. Generally, the pattern 
is not to take over means of production ex- 
cept in such areas as the production and 
transmission of electric power. The philoso- 
phy which has replaced socialism is not to 
undertake the immense responsibility of 
running the means of production. Instead, 
it is the easier process of taking the product 
of private production in money, through 
taxation. 

Is it the welfare state? No, although there 
is a lot of welfare in it. 
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Is it a return to the planned economy 
which so many were hopeful of establishing 
in the 1930s? No. To call this great indis- 
criminate mass of benefits and projects a 
plan is to desecrate a good old word. No- 
body planned all this. It was not created; it 
simply accumulated. 

That becomes clear when we examine the 
list of innumerable odds and ends for which 
money is to be spent. There is nothing 
homogeneous about such a collection. 
There is no likeness or, interrelationship 
among such items as subsidized transporta- 
tion for city and suburban dwellers, rural 
telephones, school hunches, a National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, the 
preservation of life among ducks and bears, 
retraining workers displaced by automation, 
and aid to speculators In land through ur- 
ban renewal. There is provided not only 
money for stopping juvenile delinquency but 
for the enlargement of prisons; for buying 
tombstones and for studying the Greek 
Orthodox Church in Alaska, 

I prefer to call the new Federal establish- 
ment, which is casting its shadow over the 
Doric simplicity of our original constitu- 
tional system, by another name. This was 
suggested more than 40 years ago by Dean 
Pound of-the Harvard Law School: The 
super-service state. Abundance there is, 
but consistency there is not. 

Its limit is described by Parkinson's 
“second law,” which holds that in modern 
governments expenditures rise to the limits 
of Income. In the case at hand, if revenues 
from taxes fall to meet expenditures, a capi- 
tal levy on savings is enacted through 
inflation, 

SEMANTICS 


There is also in the new dispensation a 
depreciation in the meaning of old words by 
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a simple revision. A very large proportion 
of the increase in this budget comes because 
of back-door spending. These expenditures 
really take money from the , and 
the schoolboys of the Nation will read in 
thelr Constitution that no money is to be 
taken from the Treasury “but in consequence 
of appropriations made by law.” Back- 
door spending since 1932 has been accom- 
plished to the extent of more than $100 bil- 
lion by the simple device of not calling these 
expenditures “appropriations.” 


In the President's state of the Union mes- 
sage he referred to the prospective purchase, 
by the United States of $100 million of 
United Nations bonds. He admitted that 
many members of that organization do little 
to support it but that in order to have the 
right to sound off and vote they pay their 
dues. Those dues would, he said, pay the 
interest on the bonds. Ind then the Presi- 
dent said that such borrowing with the pay- 
ment of interest would keep the US. sol- 
vent. Since I never heard of anyone be- 
coming more solvent by borrowing money, I 
sought Webster. It says that to be solvent 
is “to be able or sufficient to pay all debts.” 
Thus we move into the frontier of semantics. 


New York’s “Rockymandering”—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 30, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
published in the New York Times of 
January 24, 1962. It is the second of a 
series of editorials exposing the political 
chicanery of the Republican Party in 
congressional redistricting. 

The editorial is as follows: 

New York's GERRYMANDERING—IL 

In modern cities people of similar in- 
terests, culture, or income tend to live close 
to one another and to develop close-knit 
neighborhoods. Over the years these form 
harmonious and durable political ties with 
surrounding neighborhoods of somewhat 
different cultural background. The people 
in such groups of neighborhoods have every 
right to expect that the State, in readjusting 
congressional and legislative districts, will 
take cognizance of their historical associa- 
tions and common interests so that any 
change will entail minimum disruption of 
their traditional political pattern. 

Any such natural hopes entertained by 
Brooklyn voters were shattered by the legis- 
lature in its recent revision of congressional 
district lines in that borough. Population 
shifts made it necessary to reduce Brooklyn's 
representation by one seat, but the way the 
reduction was accomplished affronted the 
canons of sound reapportionment. 

Instead of enlarging the present Eighth 
District (which used to take in Greenpoint, 
Williamsburg and parts of Bushwick and 
Ridgewood) by adding contiguous areas, the 
legislature has tacked on Red Hook, South 
Brooklyn, and Erie Basin. Now the district, 
renumbered the 14th, consists of two distinct 
parts that have never before shared repre- 
sentatives in Congress or the legislature. 
One faces the East River and Queens; the 
other Upper New York Harbor. Their link 
is a narrow, unpopulated corridor skirting 
Brooklyn Heights. Incongruous as is this 
political merger of Greenpoint and Red Hook, 
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the new 16th District outdoes It in violence 
to the principles that should govern congres- 
sional apportionment. 

The 16th consists of Staten Island, which 
has too little population to warrant a Rep- 
resentative of Its own, and a jagged slice of 
Flatbush, Flatlands, and Canarsie in Brook- 
lyn. Manifestly, the linking of Staten Island 
with Bay Ridge, as it existed in the old 15th 
District, constituted a far more logical group- 
ing. Bay Ridge looks across the Narrows to 
the island and soon will be joined to it by 
the Verazzano Bridge. Those who live in 
the Brooklyn section of the new 16th Dis- 
trict will have to cross at least two other 
congressional districts to reach Staten Island 
unless they swim down Coney Island Creek 
and across the Narrows. 

Obviously, the only purpose of the mon- 
strous changes in these two districts was 
to permit the revision of the old 12th Dis- 
trict, now the 15th, to give an advantage to 
Republican candidates. Another area that 
was subjected to the distortions of political 
redistricting by the Republican leadership 
at Albany will be discussed in a subsequent 
editorial. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope OF Laws or THE UNTrep STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, BECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegatés is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement rahe: the daily Record —The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 7½%-polnt type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recoxp shall be printed in 64-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 
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3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD Is- 
sued on the following morning; and If all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
publizhed in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day Hmit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print 2 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—tThe Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Record shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
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or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. à 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark thẹ lead item 
among their exténsions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
Paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 4 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD | 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 724, 
Supp. 2). 
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